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ADVENTURES  OP  PEREGRINE  PICKLE. 


Cukv.  I.  An  aecoant  of  Mr  Gamaliel  Pickle. 
The  diipoaition  of  hit  sister  described.  He 
yields  to  .her  solicitations,  and  retires  to  the 
coantrr.  29 

IL  He  is  made  acqnainted  with  the  characters 
of  Commodore  Trunnion  and  his  adherents; 
meets  with  them  bj  accident,  and  contracts  an 
intimacy  with  that  commander.  SO 

IIL  Mrs  Grizzle  exerts  herself  in  finding  a 
proper  match  for  her  brother,  who  is  accordingly 
introduced  to  the  yoang  lady,  whom  he  marries 
In  due  season.  34 

lY.  The  beharionr  of  Mrs  Grizzle  at  the 
wedding,  with  an  account  of  the  guests.  36 

V.  Mrs  Pickle  assumes  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  her  own  family;  her  sister-in-law  un- 
dertakes an  enterprise  of  great  moment;  but  is 
for  some  time  diverted  from  her  purpose  by  a 
Tery  interesting  consideration.  $7 

YL  Mrs  Grizzle  is  indefiitigable  in  gratify- 
ing her  sister's  longings.  Peregrine  is  born, 
and  managed  contrary  to  the  directions  and 
remonstrances  of  his  annt,  who  is  disgusted  upon 
that  aecoant;  and  resumes  the  plan  which  she 
had  before  rejected.  39 

YII.  Dirers  stratagems  are  invented,  and  pot 
in  practice,  in  order  to  overeome  tlie  obstinacy 
of  Trunnion,  who  at  length  is  teazed  and  tor- 
tured into  the  noose  of  wedlock.  43 

Yin.  Preparations  are  made  for  the  eom- 
nodore's  wedding,  which  is  delayed  by  an  acci- 
dent that  hurried  him  the  Lord  knows  whither. 

45 

IX.  He  is  found  by  the  lieutenant;  recon- 
ducted to  his  own  house;  married  to  Mrs  Griz- 
sle,  who  meets  with  a  small  misfortune  in  the 
night,  and  asserts  her  prerogative  next  morning; 
in  consequence  of  which  her  husband's  eye  is 
endangered.  47 

X.  The  commodore  being  in  some  eases  rest- 
ive, his  lady  has  recourse  to  artifice  in  the 
establishment  of  her  throne;  she  exhibits  symp- 
toms of  pregnancy,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of 
Trunnion,  who  nevertlieless  is  baulked  in  his 
expectation.  50 

XL  Mrs  TnuuiioA  erects  a  tyranny  in  the 


garrison,  while  her  husband  conceives  an  afTee- 
tion  for  his  nephew  Perry,  who  manifests  a 
peculiarity  of  disposition,  even  in  his  tender 
years.  53 

Chap.  XU.  Peregrine  is  sent  to  a  boarding 
school,  becomes  remarkable  for  his  genius  and 
ambition.  53 

XIII.  The  commodore  takes  Peregrine  under 
his  own  care.  The  boy  arrives  at  the  garrison; 
is  strangely  received  by  his  own  mother;  enter* 
into  a  confederacy  with  Hatchway  and  Pipes, 
and  executes  a  couple  of  waggish  enterprises 
upon  his  aunt  56 

XIY.  He  is  also,  by  their  device,  engaged  in 
an  adventure  with  the  exciseman,  who  does  not 
find  his  account  in  his  own  drollery.  60 

XY.  The  commodore  detects  the  maohina- 
tions  of  the  conspirators,  and  hires  a  tutor  for 
Peregrine,  whom  he  settles  at  Winchester 
school.  *  6S 

XYI.  Peregrine  distinguishes  himself  among 
his  school-fiellows,  exposes  his  tutor,  and  at- 
tracts the  particular  notice  of  the  master.        63 

XYU.  He  is  eoncemed  in  a  dangerous  ad* 
venture  with  a  certain  gardener;  sublimes  his 
ideas,  commences  gallant,  and  becomes  as* 
quainted  with  Miss  Emily  Gauntlet.  6S 

XYIII.  He  inquires  into  the  situation  of  this 
young  lady,  with  whom  he  is  enamoured;  elopes 
from  school;  is  found  by  the  lieutenant;  con* 
veyed  to  Winchester;  and  sends  a  letter,  with  a 
copy  of  verses,  to  his  mistress.  68 

XIX.  His  messenger  meets  with  a  misfor* 
tune,  to  which  he  applies  a  very  extraordinaiy 
expedient,  that  is  attended  with  strange  oonse* 
quenees.  71 

XX.  Peregrine  is  summoned  to  attend  liis 
uncle4  is  more  and  more  hated  by  his  own  mo* 
ther;  appeals  to  his  fiither,  whose  condescension 
is  defeated  by  the  dominion  of  his  wife.  73 

XXI.  Trunnion  is  enraged  al  the  eonduct  of 
Pickle.  Peregrine  resents  the  injustice  of  his 
mother,  to  whom  he  explains  his  sentiments  in 
a  letter.  Is  entered  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
where  he  signalizes  himself  as  a  youth  of  an 
enterprising  genius.  75 
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Ceap.  XXIL  He  is  insulted  bj  his  tutor, 
whom  he  lampoons;  makes  «  oonsideriihle  pro- 
gress in  polite  literature;  and,  in  an  excursion  to 
Windsor,  meets  with  Emilia  by  accident,  and  is 
Tcrj  coldly  received.  77 

XXHI.  After  sundry  unsueeessful  efforts,  he 
finds  means  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  his 
mistress;  and  a  reconciliation  ensues.  80 

XXIV.  He  achieves  an  adventure  at  the  as- 
sembly, and  quarrels  with  his  governor.  83 

XXy.  He  receives  a  letter  from  his  aunt, 
breaks  with  the  commodore,  and  disobliges  the 
lieutenant,  who,  nevertheless,  undertakes  his 
eause.  86 

XXVI.  He  becomes  melancholy  and  de- 
spondent; is  favoured  with  a  condescending 
letter  from  his  uncle;  reconciles  himself  to  his 
governor;  and  sets  out  with  Emilia  and  her 
friend  for  Mrs  Gauntlet's  house.  88 

XXYIL  They  meet  with  a  dreadful  alarm  on 
the  road;  arrive  at  their  journey's  end.  Pere- 
grine is  introduced  to  Emily's  brother;  these 
two  young  gentlemen  misunderstand  each  other. 
PioUe  departs  for  the  garrison.  90 

XXYIII.  Peregrine  is  overtaken  by  Mr 
Gauntlet,  with  whom  he  fights  a  duel,  and  con- 
tracts an  intimate  friendship.  He  arrives  at  the 
garrison,  and  finds  his  mother  as  implacable  as 
ever.  He  is  insulted  by  his  brother  Gam, 
whose  preceptor  he  disciplines  with  a  horse- 
whip. 9S 

XXIX.  He  projects  a  plan  of  revenge,  which 
is  executed  against  the  curate.  95 

XXX.  Mr  Sackbut  and  his  pupil  conspire 
against  Peregrine,  who,  being  apprised  of  their 
design  by  his  sister,  takes  measures  for  counter* 
working  their  scheme,  which  is  executed  by 
mistake  upon  Mr  Gauntlet.  This  young  sol- 
dier meets  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the 
oomroodore,  who  generously  decoys  him  into 
his  own  interest.  97 

XXXI.  The  two  young  gentlemen  display 
their  talents  for  gallantry,  in  the  course'of  which 
they  are  involved  in  a  ludicrous  circumstance  of 
distress,  and  afterwards  take  vengeance  on  the 
author  of  their  mishap.  99 

XXXII.  The  commodore  sends  a  challenge 
to  Gamaliel,  and  is  imposed  upon  by  a  waggish 
invention  of  the  lieutenant,  Peregrine,  and 
Gauntlet  108 

XXXIU.  Per^rine  takes  leave  of  his  aunt; 
aeu  out  from  the  garrison;  parts  with  his  uncle 
and  Hauhway  on  the  road;  and,  with  his  go- 
vernor, arrives  in  safety  at  Dover.  103 

XXXIY.  He  adjusts  the  method  of  his  cor* 
respondence  with  Gauntlet;  meets  by  accident 
with  an  Italian  charlatan,  and  a  certain  apothe- 
cary, who  proves  to  be  a  noted  character.      104 

XXXV.  He  embarks  for  France;  is  over- 
taken by  a  storm;  is  surprised  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Pipes;  lands  at  Calais,  and  has  an  affray 
with  the  officers  of  the  custom-house.  107 

XXXVL  He  makes  a  fruitless  attempt  in 
gallantry;  departs  for  Boulogne,  where  he 
spends  the  evening  with  certain  English  exiles. 

110 

XXXVII.  Proceeds  for  the  capital;  takes  up 
his  lodgings  at  Bemay;  he  is  overtaken  by  Mr 
Hornbeok,  whose  head  he  longs  to  fortify.      1  IS 


Chap.  XXXVIII.  They  set  Out  in  company, 
breakfast  at  Abbeville,  dine  at  Amiens,  and, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  arrive  at  Chantilly,  where 
Peregrine  executes  a  plan  which  he  had  con- 
certed upon  Hombeck.  ,  Hi 

XXXIX.  He  is  involved  in  an  adventure  at 
Paris,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  city  guard. 
Becomes  acquainted  with  a  French  nobleman, 
who  introduces  him  in  the  beau  monde.         115 

XL.  Acquires  a  distinct  idea  of  the  French 
government.  Quarrels  with  a  mousquetaire, 
whom  he  afterwards  fights  and  vanquishes,  after 
having  punished  him  for  interfering  in  his 
amorous  recreations.  118 

XLI.  Mr  Jolter  threatens  to  leave  biro,  on 
account  of  his  misconduct,  which  he  promises  to 
rectify;  but  his  resolution  is  defeated  by  the 
impetuosity  of  his  passion.  He  meets  acci- 
dentally with  Mrs  Hornbeck,  who  elopes  with 
him  from  her  husband,  but  is  restored  by  the 
interposition  of  the  British  ambassador.         ISl 

XLII.  Peregrine  resolves  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Is  diverted  with  the  odd  ciiaractei*s  of 
two  of  his  countrymen,  with  whom  he  contracts 
an  acquaintance  in  the  apartments  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  124 

XLIII.  He  introduces  his  new  friends  to  Mr 
Jolter,  with  whom  the  doctor  enters  into  a  dis- 
pute upon  government,  which  had  well  nigh 
terminated  in  open  war.  127 

XLIV.  The  doctor  prepares  an  entertain- 
ment in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  which  is 
attended  with  divers  ridiculous  circumstances. 

129 

XLV.  The  painter  is  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany Pickle  to  a  masquerade  in  woman's  ap- 
parel. Is  engaged  in  a  troublesome  adventure, 
and,  with  his  companion,  conveyed  to  the  Bas- 
tile.  132 

XLVI.  By  the  fidelity  of  Pipes,  Jolter  is  in- 
formed of  his  pupil's  fate.  Confers  with  the 
physician.  Applies  to  the  ambassador,  who, 
with  great  difficulty,  obtains  the  discliarge  of 
the  prisoners  on  certain  conditions.  134 

XLYII.  Peregrine  makes  himself  merry  at 
the  expense  of  the  painter,  who  curses  his  land- 
lady, and  breaks  with  the  doctor.  136 

XLYUI.  Pallet  conceives  a  hearty  contempt 
of  his  fellow-traveller,  and  attaches  himself  to 
Pickle,  who,  nevertheless,  persecutes  him  with 
his  mischievous  talents  upon  the  road  to  Flan- 
ders. 138 

XLIX.  Nor  is  the  physician  sacred  from  his 
ridicule.  They  reach  Arras,  where  our  adven- 
turer engages  in  play  with  two  French  officers, 
who  next  morning  give  tlie  landlord  an  interest- 
ing proof  of  tlteir  importance.  141 

L.  Peregrine  moralizes  upon  their  behaviour, 
which  is  condemned  by  the  doctor,  and  defended 
by  the  governor.  They  arrive  in  safety  at  Lislei 
dine  at  an  ordinary;  visit  the  citadel.  The  phy- 
sician quarrels  with  a  North  Briton,  who  is  put 
in  arrest  143 

LI.  Pickle  engages  with  a  knight  of  Malta  in 
a  conversation  upon  the  English  stage,  which  is 
followed  by  a  dissertation  on  the  theatres  of  the 
ancients  by  the  doctor.  145 

LII.  An  adventure  happens  to  Pipes,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  is  dismissed  from  pere- 
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grine't  aerTiee.  The  whole  eompnny  set  out 
for  Ghent  in  the  diligence.  Our  hero  is  cap- 
tivated by  a  ladj  in  that  earriag;e.  Interests  het* 
spiritual  director  in  his  behalf.  147 

CoAY-  LIII.  He  makes  some  progress  in  her 
affections.  Is  interrupted  by  a  dispute  between 
Jolter  and  the  Jew.  Appeases  the  wrath  of  the 
capuchin,  who  procures  for  him  an  interview 
vith  his  fair  enslaTcr,  in  which  he  finds  himself 
deceived.  149 

UY.  He  makes  another  effoK  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wish,  which  is  postponed 
bj  a  strange  accident.  151 

LV.  They  depart  from  Ghent  Our '  hero 
engages  in  a  political  dispute  with  his  mistress, 
whom  he  offends,  and  pacifies  with  submission. 
He  practises  an  expedient  to  detain  the  carriage 
at  Alost,  and  confirms  the  priest  in  his  interest. 

158 
LYL  The  French  coquette  entraps  the  heart 
of  the  Jew,  against  whom  Pallet  enters  into  a 
conspiracy,  by  which  Peregrine  is  again  disap- 
pointed, and  the  Hebrew's  incontinence  exposed. 

154 
LVIL  Pallet,   endeavouring  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  the  treatment  he  had  received,  falls 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  156 

LVIII.  Peregrine,  almost  districted  with  his 
disappointments,  conjures  the  fiiir  Fleming  to 
permit  his  visits  at  Brussels.  She  witlidraws 
from  his  pursuit.  160 

UX.  Peregrine  meets  with  Mrs  Hornbeck, 
and  is  console^  for  his  loss.  His  valet  de 
chambre  is  embroiled  with  her  duenna,  whom, 
liowever,  he  finds  meahs  to  appease.  163 

LX.  Hornbeck  is  informed  of  his  wife's  ad- 
venture with  Peregrine,  for  whom  he  prepares  a 
stratagem,  which  is  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
information  of  Pipes.  The  husband  is  ducked 
ibr  his  intention,  and  our  hero  apprehended  by 
the  patrole.  164 

LXL  Peregrine    is    released.     Jolter    con- 
founded at  his  mysterious  conduct     A  contest 
happens  between  the  poet  and  painter,  who  are 
reconciled   by  tlie  mediation  of  their  fellow- 
travellers.  166 
LXn.  The  travellers  depart  for  Antwerp,  at 
which  place  the  painter  gives  a  loose  to  his  en- 
tiittsiasm.                                                            168 
LXin.  Peregrine  artfully  foments  a  quarrel 
between  Pallet  and  the  physician,  who  fight  a 
doel  on  the  ramparts.                                       171 
LXIY.  The    doctor    exults  in  his  victory. 
They  set  out  for  Rotterdam,  where  they  are 
entertained  by  two  Dutch  gentlemen  in  a  yacht, 
which  is  overturned  in  the  Maese,  to  the  mani- 
fest hazard  of  the  painter's  life.     They  spend 
the  evening  with  tlieir  entertainers,  and  next  day 
visit  a  cabinet  of  curiosities.                             174 
LXY.   They  proceed    to  the  Hague,    from 
whence  they  depart  for  Amsterdam,  where  they 
ace  a  Dutch  tragedy.     Yisit  the  music-house,  in 
which  Peregrine  quarrels  with  the  captain  of  a 
man  of  war.     Pass  through  Haarlem,  in  their 
way  to  Ley  den.     Return  to  Rotterdam,  where 
the  company  separates,  and  our  hero,  with  his 
attendants,  arrive  in  safety  at  Harwich.          176 
LXVI.   Peregrine  delivers  his  letters  of  re- 
eommendation  at  London,  and  rcturos  to  the 


garrison,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  commo- 
dore an^  his  whole  iamily.  i78 
Chajp.  LX  YII.  Sees  his  sister  happily  married. 
Yisits  Emilia,  wh9  receives  him  according  to 
his  deserts.                                                        181 
LXYHI.  He  attends  his  uncle  with  great 
affection  during  a  fit  of  illness.     Sets  out  again 
for  London.     Meets  with  his  friend  Godfrey, 
who  is  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  him  to 
Bath;  on  the  road  to  which  place  they  chance  tq 
dine  with  a  person  who  entertains  them  with  a 
curious  account  of  a  certain  company  of  adven- 
turers.                                                               183 
LXIX.  Godfrey  executes  a  scheme  at  Bath, 
by  which  a  company  of  sharpers  is  ruined.'      184 
LXX.  The  two  friends  eclipse  all  their  com- 
petitors in  gallantry,  and  practise  a  pleasant 
project  of  revenge  upon  the  physicians  of  the 
place.                                                                 186 
LXXI.  Peregrine  humbles  a  noted  Hector, 
and  meets  with  a  strange  character,  at  the  house 
of  a  certain  lady.                                                189 
LXXII.  He  cultivates  an  acquaintance  with 
the  misanthrope,  who  favours  him  with  a  short 
sketch  of  his  own  history.                                 191 
LXXIII.  Peregrine  arrives  at  the  garrison, 
and  receives  the  last  admonitions  of  Coraraodore 
TrtJnnion,  who  next  day  resigns  his  breath,  and 
is  buried  according  to  his  own  directions.    Some 
gentlemen  in  the  country  make  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to   accommodate    matters  betwixt    Mr 
Gamaliel  Pickle  and  his  eldest  son.                194 
LXXIY.   The  young  gentleman  having  settled 
his  domestic  affairs,  arrives  in  London,  and  sets 
up  a  gay  equipage.     He  meets  with  Emilia,  and 
is  introduced  to  her  uncle.                               196 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  SMOLLETT. 


BY 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


Thi  life  of  Smollett,  whose  geniat  hat  raiaed 
an  imperishable  monument  to  his  faipe,  has 
been  written,  with  spirit  and  elegance,  by  his 
friend  and  contemporary,  the  celebrated  Dr 
Moore,  and  mibre  lately  by  Dr  Robert  Ander- 
son, of  Edinburgh,  with  a  careful  research, 
which  leaves  us  little  except  the  task  of  selec- 
tion and  abridgement.  , 

Our  author  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family,  an  adrantage  to  which 
from  Yarious  passages  in  his  writings,  he  seems 
to  have  attached  considerable  weight,  and  the 
oonaeioosness  of  which  seems  to  have  contributed 
its  share  in  forming  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  character. 

Sir  James  Smollett,  of  Bonhill,  the  grandfii- 
ther  of  the  celebrated  author,  was  bred  to  the 
bar,  became  one  of  the  commissaries  (i.  e.  con- 
sistorial  judges)  of  Edinburgh,  represented  the 
burgh  of  Dunbarton  in  the  Scottish  parliament, 
and  lent  his  aid  to  dissoWe  that  represenUtive 
body  for  ever,  being  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  framing  the  union  with  England.  By  his 
lady,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Aulay  Mao  Aulay,  of 
Ardineaple,  Sir  James  Smollett  had  four  sons, 
of  whom  Archibald,  the  youngest,  was  &ther  of 
the  poet. 

It  appears  that  Archibald  Smollett  followed 
no  profession,  and  that,  without  his  father's  con- 
sent, he  married  an  amiable  woman,  Barbara, 
daughter  of  Mr  Cunningham,  of  Gilbertfield. 
The  disunion  betwixt  the  son  and  father,  to 
which  this  act  of  imprudence  gave  rise,  did  not 
prevent  Sir  James  Smollett  from  assigning  to 
him,  for  his  support.  The  house  and  farm  of 
Dalqohum,  near  liis  own  mansion  of  Bonhill. 
Archibald  Smollett  died  early,  leaving  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  wholly  dependent  on  the  kind- 
ness of  his  grandfather.  The  eldest  son  em- 
braced the  military  life,  and  perished  by  the 
shipwreck  of  a  transport.  The  daughter,  Jane, 
married  Mr  Telfer,  of  Leadhills,  and  her  de- 
scendant Captain  John  Smollett,  R.  N.,  now 


represents  the  family,  and  possesses  the  estate 
of  Bonhill.  The  second  son  of  Archibald 
Smollett  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Tobias  Smollett  (baptized  Tobias-George) 
was  born  in  1721,  in  the  old  house  of  Dalquhurn, 
in  the  valley  of  Leven,  in  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  district  in  Britain.  Its  distinguished 
native  has  celebrated  the  vale  of  Leven,  not  only 
in  the  beautiful  ode  addressed  to  his  parent 
stream,  but  in  the  expedition  of  Humphrey 
Clinker^  where  he  mentions  the  home  of  his 
forefathers  in  the  following  enthusiastic,  yet  not 
exaggerated  terms;  "A  very  little  above  the 
source  of  tlie  Leven,  on  the  lake,  stands  the 
house  of  Cameron,  belonging  to  Mr  Smollett,* 
so  embosomed  in  an  oak  wood  that  we  did  not 
see  it  till  we  were  within  fifty  yards  of  the  door. 
The  lake  approaches,  on  one  side,  to  within  six 
or  seven  yards  of  the  window.  It  might  hamp 
been  placed  in  a  higher  situation,  which  would 
have  afforded  a  more  extensive  prospect,  and  a 
drier  atmosphere  ;  but  this  imperfection  is  not 
chargeable  on  the  present  proprietor,  who  pur- 
chased it  ready  built,  rather  than  be  at  the  trou- 
ble of  repairing  his  own  family  house  of  Bonhill, 
which  stands  two  miles  from  hence,  on  the  Le- 
ven, so  surrounded  with  plantations,  that  it  used 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  mavis  (or  thrush) 
nest.  Above  that  house  is  a  romantic  glen,  or 
cleft  of  a  mountain,  covered  with  hanging  woods, 
having,  at  bottom,  a  stream  of  fine  water,  that 
forms  a  number  of  cascades  in  its  descent  to 
join  the  Leven,  so  that  the  scene  is  quite  en- 
chanting. 

**  I  have  seen  the  Lago  di  Gardi,  Albano  de 
Vico,  Bolsena,  and  Geneva,  and  I  prefer  Loch- 
Lomond  to  them  all ;  a  preference  which  is  cer- 
tainly owing  to  the  verdant  islands  that  seem  to 
float  upon  its  surface,  affording  the  most  en- 
chanting objects  of  repose  to  the  excursive  view. 
N#r  are  the  banks  destitute  of  beauties,  which 
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even  paruke  of  thewiblime.  Oa  this  side  they 
display  a  sweet  Tariety  of  wood-land,  corafields, 
and  pasture,  with  several  agreeable  villas,  emcr- 
^ng,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  lake,  till,  at  some 
disUnce,  the  prospeet  terminates  in  huge  moun- 
Uins,  covered  with  heath,  whieh,  being  in  the 
Dloom,  affords  a  very  rich  covering  of  purple. 
Every  thing  here  is  romantic  beyond  imagi- 
nation. This  country  is  justly  styled  the  Arca- 
dia of  Scotland.  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  may  vie 
with  Arcadia  in  every  thing  but  climate.  I  am 
sure  it  excels  it  in  verdure,  wood,  and  water." 

A  poet,  bred  up  amongst  such  scenes,  must 
beewne  doubly  atuched  to  his  art,  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  appears  that  Smollett  was,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  sensible  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
although  hifi  fame  has  chiefly  risen  upon  his 
power  of  delineating  human  character.  He  ob- 
tained the  rudiments  of  classical  knowledge  at 
the  Dunbai*ton  grammar-school,  then  taught  by 
Mr  John  Love,  the  scarce  less  learned  antago- 
nist of  the  learned  Ruddiman.  From  thence  he 
removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  diligence  and  success,  and  was 
finally  bound  apprentice  to  Mr  John  Gordon,  an 
eminent  surgeon.  This  destination  was  con- 
trary to  young  Smollett's  wishes,  which  strongly 
determined  him  to  a  militory  life,  and  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  avenged  himself  both  of  his 
grandfather,  vho  contradicted  his  inclinations, 
and  of  bis  master,  by  describing  the  former  un- 
der the  unamiable  character  of  the  old  judge, 
and  the  latter  as  Mr  Potion,  the  first  master  of 
Roderick  Random,  At  a  later  period,  he  did 
Mr  Gordon  justice  by  mentioning  him  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  I  was  introduced  to  Mr 
Gordon,"  says  Matthew  Bramble,  **a  patriot 
of  a  truly  noble  spirit,  who  is  father  of  the  linen 
manufactory  in  that  place,  and  was  the  great 
promoter  of  the  city  work-house,  infirmary,  and 
other  works  of  public  utility.  Had  he  lived  in 
ancient  Rome,  he  would  have  been  honoured 
with  a  sutue  at  the  public  expense." 

During  his  apprenticeship,  Smollett's  conduct 
indicated  that  love  of  frolic,  practical  jest,  and 
^ayful  mischief,  of  which  his  works  show  many 
proofs,  and  the  young  novelist  gave  also  several 
proofs  of  his  Ulents  and  propensity  to  satire.  It 
is  said,  that  his  master  expressed  his  conviction  of 
Smollett's  future  eminence  in  very  homely,  but 
expressive  terms,  when  some  of  his  neighbours 
were  boasting  the  superior  decorum  and  pro- 
priety of  their  young  pupils.  "It  may  be  all 
very  true,"  said  the  keen-sighted  Mr  Gordon  ; 
"but  give  me,  before  them  all,  my  own  bubbly- 
nosed  callant,  with  the  stane  in  his  pouch." 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Smollett's  life,  his 
grandfather.  Sir  James,  died,  and  made  no  provi- 
sion by  his  will  for  the  childi-en  of  his  youngest 
ton,  a  neglect  which,  joined  to  other  circum- 
stances already  mentioned,  procured  him,  from 
his  irritable  descendant,  the  painful  distinction 
which  the  old  judge  holds  in  the  narrative  of 
Roderick  Random. 

Without  efficient  patronage  of  any  kind, 
Smollett,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  went  to  Lon- 
don, to  seek  his  fortune  wherever  he  might 
find  it  He  carried  with  him  the  Regicide,  a 
tttiS^dy,   written  during  the  progress  of  his 


studies,  but  which,  though  it  evinces  in  particn* 
far  passages  the  genius  of  the  author,  cawnot  be 
termed  with  justice  a  performance  suited  for  the 
stage.     Lord  Lyttleton,  as  a  patron*-*^arrick 
and  Lacy,  as  managcga    gave  tfie  youthful  au- 
thor some  encouragement,  which  perhaps,  the 
sanguine  temper  of  Smollett  overrated;  for,  ia 
the  story  of  Mr  Melopoyn  where  he  gives  the 
history  of  bis  attempts  to  bring  the  Regicide  on 
the  stage,  the  patron  and  the  manager  are  not 
spared;  and,  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  the  person* 
age  of  Gosling  Scrag,  which  occurs  in  the  first 
edition  only,  is  meant  to  represent  Lord  Lyttle* 
ton.     The  story  is  more  briefly  told  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  first  edition  of  the  Regicide,  ^where 
the  author  informs  us  that  his  tragedy  "waa 
taken  into  the  protection  of  one  of  tho^  little 
fellows  who  are  sometimes  called  great  men, 
and,  like  other  orphans,  neglected  accordfngly. 
Stung  with  resentment,  which  I  mistook  for  con- 
tempt, I  i*esolved  to  punish  this  barbarous  in- 
difference, and  actually  discarded  my  patron ; 
eonsoling  myself  with  the  barren  praise   of  a 
few  associates,  who,  in  the  most  indefatigable 
manner,  employed  their  time  and  influence  in 
collecting  from  all  quarters  observations  on  my 
piece,  which,  in  consequence  of  those  sugges- 
tions, put  on  a  new  appearance  almost  ever}'  day, 
until  my  occasion  called  me  out  of  the  kingdom." 
Disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  founded  on 
his  theatrical  attempt,  SmoUqit  accepted  the 
situation  of  a  surgeon's  mate  on  board  of  a  ship 
of  the  line,  in  the  expedition  to  Carthagena,  in 
1741,  of  which  he  published  a  short  account  in 
Roderick  Random,  and' a  longer  narrative  in  a 
Compendium  of  Voyages,  published   in   1751. 
But  the  term  of  our  author's  service  in  the  navy 
was  chiefly  remarkable  from  his  having  inquir- 
ed, in  that  brief  space,  such  intimate  knowledge 
of  our  nautical  world  as  enabled  him  to  describe 
sailors  with  such  truth  and  spirit  of  delineation 
that,  from  that  time,  whoever  has  undertaken 
the  same  task  has  seemed  to  copy  more  from 
Smollett  than  from  nature.     Our  author  quitted 
the  navy,  in  disgust  alike  with  the  drudgery, 
and  with  the  despotic  discipline,  wliich,  in  those 
days,  was  qualified  by  no  urbanity  on  the  part  of 
the  superior  officers,  and  which  exposed  subor- 
dinates in  the  service  to  such  mortifications,  as 
a  haughty  spirit  like  that  of  Smollett  could  very 
ill  endure.     He  lefl  the  service  in  the  West  In- 
'dies,  and  after  a  residence  of  some  time  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  returned  to  England  in  1746. 
It  was  at  this  time,  when,  incensed  at  the 
brutal  severities  exercised  by  tlie  government's 
troops  in   the  Highlands,    to  which   romantie 
regions  he  was  a  neighbour  by  birth,  Smollett 
wrote  the  pathetic,  spirited,  and  patriotic  Terses 
entitled  The  Teara   of  Caledonia.     The    late 
Robert  Graham,  Esq.  of  Gartmore,  a  particular 
friend  and  trustee  of  Smollett,  has  recorded  the 
manner  in  which  this  effusion  was  poured  forth. 
**  Some  gentlemen  having  met  at  a  tavern  were 
amusing  themselves  before  supper,  with  a  game 
at  cards;  while  Smollett,  not  choosing  to  play, 
sat  down  to  write.     One  of  tlie  comiiany,  who 
also  was  nominated  by  him  one  of  his  trustee! 
(Gartmore  himself],  observing  bis  earnestness, 
and  supposing  he  was  writing  verses,  asked  him 
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if  tl  irat  BOt  ••.  He  aeeoHinglj  rtftd  them  the 
flrtt  tketeh  of  hi«  TVort  9fSc9iiand^  •ensiBtiQ^ 
^mtj  of  six  stanuM;  and,  on  their  reiMurking  that 
the  tenniiMtum  of  the  poem,  heing  too  ttrongly 
czpreued,  might  give  oflbnee  to  the  persont 
wlmae  poliiieal  opiiiioat  were  differeet,  he  mt 
down,  wiilHNit  repi  J,  and  vlth  an  air  of  great 
jadigwafion,  rabjotned  the  eonelnding  alanza: 

"While  the  wann  blood  bedewi  my  Teiiifl» 
And  unimpaired  remembrance  reigaa, 
Resenmiem  ofmv  country's  fate 
Within  ny  fSSai  oreast  shall  beat 
Tea»  spite  of  thine  faiaulting  tie, 
ity  ajfrnpaihiauig  veise  shall  flom 
Mouiii,  hapleai  Caledonia,  mooin, 
Thj  haniah'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn!" 

SmoUet  was  now  settled  in  London,  and  eom- 
menced  his  career  as  a  professional  roan.  He 
was  not  soeeessful  as  a  physician,  probably  be- 
canse  his  independent  and  haughty  spirit  neg^ 
leeted  the  by-paths  which  lead  to  fiime  in  that 
profession.  One  account  says,  that  he  failed  to 
render  himself  agreeable  to  his  female  patients, 
certainly  not  for  want  of  address  or  fignre,  for 
both  were  remarkably  pleasing,  hot  more  pro- 
bably by  a  hasty  impatience  of  listening  to  petty 
complaints,  and  a  want  of  sympathy  with  those 
who  laboured  nnder  no  real  indisposition.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  although  very  many,  perhaps 
the  greatest  number  of  successful  medical  men, 
have  assumed  a  despotic  authority  oTcr  their  pa- 
tients after  their  character  ras  established,  few 
or  none  have  risen  to  pre-eminence  in  practice 
who  used  the  same  want  of  ceremony  in  the 
commencement  of  their  career.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, Dr  Smollett  was  too  soon  discooraged,  and 
abandoned  prematurely  a  profession  in  which 
saecess  is  proverbially  slow. 

Smollett,  who  must  have  felt  his  own  powers, 
had  naturally  recourse  to  his  pen;  and  besides 
repeated  attempts  to  get  his  tragedy  acted,  sent 
forth,  in  1746  Advice,  and,  in  1747  Reproofs 
both  poetical  satires  possessed  of  considerable 
merit,  but  which  only  influenced  the  fate  of  the 
imthor,  as  they  increased  the  number  of  his  per- 
sonal enemies.  Rich,  the  manager,  was  parti- 
cularly satirized  in  Reproof.  Smollett  had 
written,  for  the  Covent-Garden  theatre,  an 
opera  called  AUeote  which  was  not  a£ted  in  con- 
sequence of  some  quarrel  betwixt  the  author  and 
manager,  which  SmoUet  thus  avenged. 

About  1747,  Smollet  was  married  to  Miss 
Laacelles,  a  beautirul  and  accomplished  wo- 
man, to  whom  he  had  become  attached  in  the 
West  Indies.  Instead  of  an  expected  fortune  of 
jSSOOO,  he  gained,  by  this  connexion,  only  a 
lawsuit,  and  the  increased  expense  of  house- 
keeping, which  he  was  still  less  able  to  afford, 
and  which  again  obliged  him  to  have  recourse 
ia  his  literary  talents. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  In  liter- 
ature as  well  as  in  the  arts,  and  the  necessity  of 
Smollett  brought  him  forth  in  his  pre-eminent 
character  of  a  novelist.  Roderick  Random  may 
he  considered  as  an  imitation  of  Le  Sage,  as  the 
hero  flits  through  almost  every  scene  of  public 
and  private  life,  recording,  as  he  paints  his  own 
adventures,  the  manners  of  the  times,  with  all 
dieir  variova  ahadea  and  dtfcralUea  of  eolooi^ 


ing,  but  forming  no  connected  plot  or  ttory,  the 
several  parts  of  which  hold  connection  with,  or 
bear  proportion  to,  each  other.  It  waa  the  se« 
cond  example  of  the  minor  romance,  or  English 
novel.  Ffeldbg  had,  shortly  before,  set  the 
example  m  his  T*om  Jonea,  and  a  rival  of  almost 
eqnal  eminence,  in  1748,  brought  forth  7%e 
Adventureo  of  Roderick  Random,  a  work  which 
was  eagerly  received  by  the  public,  and  broo^t 
both  reputation  and  profit  to  the  anther. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Smollett  paint- 
ed some  of  his  own  eaiiy  adventures  under  the 
veU  of  fiction;  but  the  pnblic  carried  the  spirit 
of  applying  the  characters  of  a  work  of  fiction  to 
living  personages  much  farther,  perhaps,  thaa 
the  author  intended.  Crawkey,  Crabbe,  and  Po- 
tion, were  assigned  to  Individuals  In  thiie  west  of 
Scotland;  Mrs  Smollett  was  supposed  to  be  Nar* 
oissa;  the  author  himaelf  represented  Roderick* 
Random  (of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt);  a 
book-binder  and  barber,  the  early  acquaintances 
of  Doctor  Smollett,  contended  for  the  character' 
of  the  attached,  amiable,  simple-hearted  Strap; 
and  the  two  naval  oflieert,  under  whom  Smollett 
had  served,  were  stigmatised  under  the  names 
of  Oakum  and  Whiffle.  Certain  it  Is  that  the 
contempt  with  which  his  unfortunate  play  had 
been  treated  forms  the  basis  of  Mr  Melopoyn's 
story,  in  which  Garriek  and  Lyttleton  are' 
roughly  treated  under  the  characters  of  Marmo- 
set and  Sheerwit.  The  public  did  not  taste 
less  keenly  the  real  merite  of  this  interesting  and 
humorous  work,  because  they  conceived  it  to 
possess  the  aest  arising  from  personal  allusion; 
and  the  sale  of  the  work  exceeded  greatly  the 
expectations  of  all  concerned. 

Having  now  the  ear  of  the  public,  Smollett 
published,  by  subscription,  his  unfortunate  tra- 
gedy, TVte  Regicide,  In  order  to  shame  those 
who  had  baned  his  access  to  the  stage;  The 
preface  is  filled  with  complaints,  which  are  nei- 
ther Just  nor  manly,  and  with  strictures  upon 
Garriek  and  Lyttleton,  which  amount  almost  to 
abuse.  The  merits  of  the  piece  by  no  meana 
vindicate  this  extreme  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  and  of  thb  Smollett  himself  be* 
came  at  length  sensible.  He  was  impetuous, 
but  not  sullen  in  his  resentment,  and  generously 
allowed,  in  his  Hiotwry  of  EnglatSl,  the  full 
merit  to  those  whom,  in  the  first  Impulse  of 
passion  and  disappointment,  he  had  treated  with 
iojustice.* 

In  1750,  Smollett  made  a  tour  to  Paris,  where 
he  gleaned  materials  for  foture  works  of  fiction, 
besides  enlarging  his  acquaintance  with  life  and 
manners.    A  coxcomb  painter  whom  he  met  on 

*  Desirous  **of  domff  josiioe  in  a  work  of  truth  for 
vfTQDgs  done  in  a  won  of  fiction,"  no  use  his  own 
expression)  ip  giving  a  sketch  of  the  liberal  arts  in  hia 
I&tory  of  Engianit  he  remarked,  "the  exhibitions 
of  the  stage  were  improved,  to  the  most  exquisite  en- 
tertainment, by  the  talents  and  management  of  Gar- 
riek, who  greatly  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  of 
this,  and  perhaps  every  other  nation,  m  his  genius  for 
aotin^,  in  the  sweetness  and  variety  of  his  tones,  tfie 
irresMtable  magic  of  his  eye,  tlie  fire  and  vivad^  of 
his  action,  tiM  elegance  of  attitude,  and  the  whole 
pathoa  of  expression.  Candidatea  fl>r  literary  &rao 
appeared  even  in  tiM  higher  sphere  of  Hfe,  embel- 
liahad  kf  tfio  aarvons  sanae  and  extensive  erudition 
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this  ooeasion  formed  the  origioal  of  Ihe  ezqui- 
ftite  Pallet,  while  Dr  Akenaide,  a  man  of  a  Tery 
different  eUaracter,  was  marked  the  future  prey 
of  Mtire,  as  the  pedantie  doctor  of  medicine. 
He  is  said  to  have  offended  Smollett  hj  some 
natiomil  reflections  on  Sootlandi  while  bis  ex- 
traTagant  xeal  for  liberty,  which  was  in  no  grqat 
danger,  and  bis  pedantic  and  exclusive  admira^ 
tioo  of  the  manners  of  classical  antiquity,  afford- 
ed, as  Smollett  has  drawn  them,  an  ample  fond 

y  of  ridionle. 

Peregrine  Pickle  is  supposed  to  have  been 

'  vritten  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  appeared  in  17S1. 
It  was  received  by  the  public  with  uncommon 
avidity,  and  a  lar|pe  impression  dispersed,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  certain  booksellers 
and  others  whom  Smollett  accuses  of  attempts 
to  obstrnct  the  sale,  the  book  being  published 
CO  account  of  the  author  himself.  His  irritable 
temper  indneed  him  to  run  hastily  before  the 
public  with  complaints,  which,  howsoever  well 
or  ill- grounded,  the  public  has  been  at  all  times 
accustomed  to  hear  with  great  indifference. 
Many  profeasional  authors,  philosophers,  and 
other  public  characters  of  the  time,  ware  alco 
iatiriied  with  little  restraint 

The  splendid  merit  of  the  work  itself  was  a 
much  greater  victovy  over  the  author's  enemies, 
if  he  really  had  such,  than  any  which  he  conid 
fain  by  personal  altereation  with  unworthy  op- 
ponents. Yet  by  many  bis  second  novel  was 
not  thought  quite  equal  to  his  first.  In  truth, 
there  occurs  betwixt  Jiederick  Random  and 
Peregrine  Pickie  a  difference  which  is  often  ob- 
served betwixt  the  first  and  second  efforts  of  au- 
thors who  had  been  successful  in  this  line. 
Peregrine  Pickle  is  more  finished,  more  sedu- 
lously laboured  into  excellence,  exhibits  scenes 
of  more  accumulated  interest,  and  presents  a 
richer  varied  of  character  and  adventure  than 
Mederick  JRandoms  but  yet  there  is  an  ease  and 
aimplicity  in  the  first  novel  which  is  not  quite 
attained  in  the  second,  where  the  author  has 

of  a  Corke,  by  the  delicate  taale,  the  polished  muse, 
and  tender  feelings  of  a  Lyttleum." 

Notsatisfied  with  thispuMtcdeclaratioa  of  his  senti- 
ments, he  wrote  in  still  stronger  terms  to  Mr  Garrick. 

**  Dear  Sir,  *'  Chslbka,  Jan.  S7, 176S. 

**l  this  morning  received  your  Wmier'B  Ihie, 
and  am  agreeably  flattered  by  this  maik  of  your  at^ 
tentian.  what  I  said  of  Mr  Ganiok«  in  the  history 
of  £Ins^and,  was,  I  protest,  the  language  of  my  heart 
I  efaall  rejoice,  if  he  thinln  I  have  d«xie  him  barely 
rmAoB.  I  am  sure  the  public  will  think  I  havedene 
him  no  more  than  justice.  In  giving  a  short  sketch 
of  the  liberal  arts,  I  could  not,  witb  any  propriety, 
Ibrbear  mentioning  a  gentleman  so  eminently  distin- 
cuiahed  by  a  gemus  that  has  no  rival.  Besides,  I 
UKmght  it  mw  a  duty  incumbent  on  me,  in  nanicttlar, 
to  make  a  public  atonement  in  a  work  oi  truth,  ibr 
■wiunga  done  hhn  in  a  work  of  fiction. 

**  Among  the  ether  inconveniences  ansing  from 
ill-health,!  deeply  regret  my  being  disabled  from  a 
peraonal  cultivatioa  of  your  good-will,  and  the  un- 
speakable ei^eyment  I  anouldaometiroee  derive  from 
your  pHyete  conversation,  aa  well  as  from  the  public 
exertion  of  your  talents ;  but  sequestered  as  I  am  fiom 
the  worid  of  entertainment  the  oonadousness  of 
standing  well  in  your  opinion  wiU  ever  aflbrd  mai' 
galar  wtas&ctioii  te^  Dear  Sir, 

**  Your  very  humble  oervaot 

-T-  "" " 


substituted  splendour  of  eolouringlbr  simpUclty 
of  ontlioe.  Thus,  of  the  inimitable  sea  charac^ 
ters.  Trunnion,  Pipes,  and  even  Hatchway,  her*! 
der  upon  caricature;  but  Lieoteliaat  Bowling- 
and  Jack  Rfettlin  are  truth  and  nature  itself.  ^ 
The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  when  an  author 
brings  forth  his  first  representation  of  any  class 
of  characters,  he  seiaes  on  the  leading  and  strik* 
ing  outlines,  and  therefore,  in  ihe  second  at« 
tempt  of  the  same  kind,  he  is  forced  to  make 
some  distinction,  and  either  to  invest  his  per* 
sonage  with  lest  obvious  and  ordinary  traits  of 
character,  or  to  place  him  in  a  new  and  less  na- 
tural light  Hence,  it  would  seem,  the  differ* 
ence  of  opinion  which  sometimes  occurs  betwixt 
the  author  and  the  reader,  respecting  the  com- 
parative value  of  early  and  subsequent  publica- 
tions. The  autlior  naturally  prefers  that  upoa 
which  he  is  conscious  much  more  labour  haa 
been  bestowed,  while  the  public  often  remain 
constant  to  their  first  love,  and  prefer  the  faci- 
lity and  troth  of  the  earlier  work  to  the  more 
elaborate  execution  djaplayed  in  those  whicli 
follow  it  But  though  the  simplicity  of  its  pre* 
decessor  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  repeated  iu. 
Smollett's  second  novel,  his  powers  are  so  far 
from  evincing  any  falling  off,  that  in  Peregrine 
Pickle  there  is  a  much  wider  range  of  charac- 
ter and  incident  tlian  i»  exhibited  in  Roderick  ' 
Random,  as  well  as  a  more  rich  and  brilliant 
display  of  the  talents  and  humour  of  the  distin- 
guislied  author. 

Peregrine  Pickle  did  not,  however,  owe  ita 
success  entirely  to  its  intrinsic  merit.  The; 
Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  a  separate  tale, 
thrust  into  the  work  with  which  it  has  no  sort 
of  connexion,  in  the  manner  introduced  by  Cer- 
vantes, and  followed  by  Le  Sage  and  Fielding^ 
added  considerably  to  its  immediate  popularity. 
These  Memoirs,  which  are  now  regiardcd  as  » 
tiresome  and  unnecessary  excrescence  upon  the 
main  story,  contain  the  history  of  Lady  Vane, 
renowned  at  that  time  for  her  beauty  and  her  «. 
intrigues.*  The  L^dy  not  only  furuished 
Smollett  with  the  materials  for  recording  her 
own  infamy,  but  it  is  said,  rewarded  him  hand-' 
somely  for  the  insertion  of  her  story.  Mr 
M'Kercher,  a  character  of  a  different  descrip- 


tion, was  also  introduced.     He  was  remarkable 


for  the  benevolent  quixoti^y  with  which  he  su|>-  i 
ported  the  pretensions  of  the  unfortunate  Mr  ^ 
Annesley,  a  claimant  of  the  title  ami  property  | 
ofAnglesea,     The  public  took  the  interest  in  | 
the  frailties  of  Lady  Vane,  and  the  bcnevoleuce 
of  Mr  M'Kercher,  which  they  always  take  in 
the  history  of  living,  and  remarkable  charactersf 
and  the  anecdotes  respecting  the  demirep  and 
the  man  of  charity  greatly  promoted  Uie  instant 
popularity  of  Peregrine  Pickle- 

The  extreme  license  of  some  of  the  scenes  de« 
scribed  in  this  novel  gfcve  just  offence  to  the  , 

*  Lady  Vane  was  the  daughter  of  Frsncis  Hawes, 
Esq.  of  niriey  Hall,  near  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  one 
of  ttie  South  Sea  Direeton  in  1790,  and  married  about 
the  beginning  of  1738,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to 
Loid  William  Hamilton,  who  dymg  July  11,  1734, 
she  married.  May  19,  1735,  Lord  Viscount  Vsne,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  with  whom  she  had  various 
scaiidaious  law-suits,  and  died  in  London.  March  31, 
ITSflk  in  the  sevemy-eeeond  y<ear  of  liar  ^ 
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\  tkinkm^  ptrt  of  the  pabliet  tnd  th«  work,  in 
J  eoBforniitj  to  their  jast  eompSainta,  vai  mnoh  al- 
I  tered  in  the  aeoond  edition.  The  preliminary 
•dvertiteiiieBt  hat  theae  wordt:— "  It  was  the 
svlhor'a  doty,  as  well  at  his  interest,  to  oblige 
tile  pvblie  with  this  edition,  whieh  he  has  en- 
denvoored  to  render  less  nnworthj  of  their  ac- 
•eptanee,  by  retrenehin^  the  saperfluities  of 
,  the  first,  reforming  its  manners,  and  correcting 
its  expression.  Dirers  nninteresting  incidents 
are  wholly  suppressed;  some  hamorons  scenes 
he  baa  endeavoared  to  heighten;  and  he  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  expanged  erery  adrentare, 
phrase,  and  insinuation,  that  eoold  be  constru- 
ed, by  the  most  delicate  reader,  into  a  trespass 
opcm  the  rales  of  decornm. 

"  He  owns  with  contrition,  that  in  one  or  iwo 
mttanees  he  gave  way  too  much  to  the  sugges- 
tioas  of  personal  resentment,  and  represented 
charaeters,  as  they  appeared  to  him  at  the  time, 
through  the  exaggerated  medium  of  prejudice. 
But  he  has,  in  this  impression,  endeavoured  to 
make  atonement  for  these  extravagances.  How- 
soever he  may  have  erred  in  point  of  judgment 
or  discretion,  he  defies  the  whole  world  to 
prove  that  he  was  ever  guilty  of  one  act  of  mal- 
iee,  ingratitude,  or  dishonour.  This  declara- 
tion he  may  be  permitted  to  make,  without  in- 
eurring  the  imputation  of  vanity  or  presumption, 
eonsideriiq^  the  nnmerous  shafts  of  envy,  ran- 
cour, and  revenge,  that  have  lately,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  beem  levelled  at  bis  reputation." 
In  reference  to  this  palinode,  we  may  barely 
observe  that  the  passages  retrenched  in  the  se- 
cond edition  are,  generally  speaking,  the  detail 
of  those  frolics  in  which  the  author  has  per- 
mitted his  turn  for  humour  greatly  to  outrun  his 
aense  of  decency  and  propriety;  and,  in  this 
respect,  notwKhstanding  what  he  himself  says 
in  itke  passage  just  quoted,  the  work  would  have 
been  much  improved  by  a  more  unsparing  applt- 
cntion  of  the  proning-knife.  Several  personal 
reflections  were  also  omitted,  particularly  those 
on  Lyttleton  and  Fielding,  whom  he  had  up- 
braided for  his  dependence  on  that  statesman's 
patronage.* 

Doctor  Anderson  informs  as,  that,  at  this  pe- 
riod, Smollett  seems  to  have  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  physic,  probably  from  a  foreign 
university,  and  announced  himself  a  candidate 
for  fame  and  fortune  as  a  physician,  by  a  publi- 
cation entitled  **  An  Essay  on  the  External  Use 
of  Water,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  — ,  with  particu- 
lar Remarks  upon  the  present  Method  of  using 

*  I^ttleton's  celebmted  Monody  on  the  Death  of 
his  ^fe  was  ridiculed  by  a  burlesque  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  My  Grandmother;  and  die  nature  of  his 
pamnage  lo  Fieldtog  xma  dioa  contemptnously  no* 
tieed  in  a  Kooramenaation  to  a  young  anther  to  feed 
the  vaoi^  of  Goaling  Scmg.  Esq.  *'I  advise  Mr 
^laady  to  give  him  the  refUml  of  tnis  same  pastoral; 
and  who  knows  but  he  may  have  the  good  fortune 
of  being  listed  in  the  number  of  his  beef-eaters,  in 
which  case  he  may,  in  ptocoss  of  lime,  be  provided 
Ibr  in  die  CuaiDraa  or  Chureh;  and  when  he  is  in- 
diaad  to  many  his  own  eoolMnaid,  his  gmeiooB  pa- 
tssn  nay  oonMoaod  to  give  the  bride  away,  and 
nay  finally  settle  him  in  his  old  a^  as  a  trading 
Westminster  Justice/*— Peregrine  PidUe,  Edit  1751, 
iral.  iv.  p.  1S3L 


the  mineral  waters  at  Bath,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  a  Plan  for  rendering  them  more  safe,  agree- 
able,  and   efflcscious,  4to,  1753."     The  per- 
formance advanced  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
science  and  taste,  but  failed  to  conduct  the  phy- 
sician to   professional    eminence    and  wealth. 
This  is  the  only  publication  in  the  line  of  His 
profession  which  is  known  to  have  proceeded 
from  his  pen.     If  the  essay  was  intended  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  practice,  it  was  totally  un-^ 
successful.     Perhaps  Smollett's  character  as  a  * 
satirist,  and  the  readiness  he  had  shown  to  in-i 
graft  the  character  and  history  of  individuals 
into  works  of  fiction,  were  serious  obstacles  to 
him  in  a  character  which  demands  so  much  con-  . 
fidence  as  that  of  a  family  physician.     But  it  is 
probable,  that  the  author's  chief  object  in  the  * 
publication  was  to  assert  the  cause  of  a  particu-  . 
lar  friend,  Mr  Cleland,  a  surgeon  of  Bath,  then 
engaged  in  a  controversy  concerning  the  use  of  . 
these  celebrated  waters. 

In  the  year  1753,  Dr  Smollett  published  TTie 
Adveniuret  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fatiiom^  one 
of  those  works  which  seem  to  have  been  written 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  far  humour  and 
genius  can  go  in  painting  a  complete  picture  of 
human  depravity.  Smollett  has  made  his  own 
defence  for  the  loathsome  task  which  he  has  un* 
dertaken.  '*  Let  me  not,"  says  he,  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  Dr  -^—  (we  are  unable  to  supply  the 
blank),  "  be  condemned  for  having  chosen  my 
principal  character  from  the  purlieus  of  treach- 
ery and  fraud,  when  I  declare  my  purpose  is  to 
set  him  up  as  a  beacon  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
experienced and  unwary,  who,  from  the  perusal 
of  these  memoirs,  may  learn  to  avoid  the  mani- 
fold snares  with  which  they  are  continually  sur- 
rounded in  the  paths  of  life,  while  those  who 
hesitate  on  the  brink  of  iniquity  may  be  terrified 
from  plunging  into  that  irremediable  gulf,  by 
surveying  the  deplorable  fate  of  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom."  But,  while  we  do  justice  to 
the  author's  motives,  we  are  obliged  to  deny 
the  validity  of  his  reasoning.  To  a  reader  of 
a  good  disposition  and  well-regulated  mind,  the 
picture  of  moral  depravity,  presented  in  the 
character  of  Count  Fathom  is  a  disgusting  pol- 
lution of  the  imagination.  To  those  on  the 
other  hand,  who  hesitate  on  the  brink  of  medi- 
tated iniquity,  it  is  not  safe  to  detail  the  arts  by 
which  the  ingenuity  of  villainy  has  triumphed  ia 
former  instances:  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
publication  of  the  real  account  of  uncommon 
crimes,  although  attended  by  the  public  and  in- 
famous punishment  of  the  perpetrators,  has  often 
had  the  eff^ect  of  stimulating  others  to  similar 
actions.  To  some  unhappy  minds,  it  may  occur 
as  a  sort  of  extenuation  of  the  crime  which  they 
meditate,  that  even  if  they  carry  their  purpose 
into  execution,  their  guilt  will  fall  far  short  of 
what  the  author  has  ascribed  to  his  fictitious 
character;  and  there  are  other  imaginations  so 
ill  regulated,  that  they  catch  infection  from  sto- 
ries of  wickedness,  and  feel  an  insane  impulse 
to  emulate  and  to  realize  the  pictures  of  villainy, 
which  are  embodied  in  such  uarratives  as  those 
of  Zelueo  or  Count  Fathom. 

Condemning,  however,  the  scope  and  ten- 
dency of  ihe  work,  it  is  Impossible  to  deny  our 
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applaate  to  the  wonderful  knowled^  of  life 
and  mannerB  whieh  is  evinced  in  the  tale  of 
Couni  Fath9Wk^  it  mach  as  in  any  of  Smollett's 
works.  The  horrible  adventare  in  the  hat  of 
the  robbers  is  a  tale  of  natural  terror,  which 
rises  into  the  sublime,  and,  though  often  imitat- 
ed, has  never  yet  been  surpassed,  or  perhaps 
equalled.  In  Count  Fathom^  also,  is  to  he 
found  the  first  candid  attempt  to  do  justice  to  a 
calumniated  race^  The  benevolent  Jev  of  Cum- 
berland had  his  prototype  in  the  vorthy  Israel- 
ite whom  Smollett  has  introduced  into  the  his- 
toiy  of  FcUhom, 

Shortly  after  this  publication,  Smollett's 
warmth  of  temper  involved  him  in  an  unpleasant 
embarrassment  A  person  called  Peter  Gor- 
don, after  having  been  saved  by  Smollett's  hu- 
manity from  imprisonment  and  ruin,  and,  after 
having  prevailed  upon  him  to  interpose  his  credit 
in  his  behalf  to  an  inconvenient  extent,  withdrew 
within  the  verge  of  the  court,  set  his  creditors 
at  defiance,  and  treated  his  b«nefiictor  with  so 
much  personal  insolence,  that  Smollett  chastis- 
ed him  by  a  beating.  A  prosecution  was  com- 
menced by  Gordon,  and  his  counsel  Mr  Home 
Campbell,  whether  in  indulgence  of  his  natural 
rudeness  and  impetuosity,  of  which  he  had  a 
great  share,  or  whether  moved  by  some  special 
enmity  against  Smollett,  opened  the  case  with 
an  unusual  torrent  of  violence  and  misrepresen- 
tation. Rut  the  good  sense  and  impartiality  of 
the  jury  acquitted  Smollett  of  the  assault,  and 
he  was  no  sooner  cleared  from  the  charge  than 
he  sent  an  angry  remonstrance  to  Mr  Home 
Campbell,  demanding  that  he  should  retract 
what  he  had  said  to  his  disadvantage.  It  does 
not  appear  how  the  affiiir  was  settled,  but  Smol- 
lett's manifesto  may  be  read  in  his  life  by  Dr 
Moore,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Dr  Anderson. 
Besides,  that  this  expostulation  is  too  long  for 
the  occasion,  and  far  too  violent  to  be  dignified, 
Smollett  imputes  to  Campbell  the  improbable 
charge,  that  he  was  deurous  to  revenge  himself 
npon  the  author  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom^ 
because  he  had  satirized  the  profession  of  the 
law.  Lawyers  are  seldom  very  sensitive  on 
this  head,  and  if  they  were,  they  Would  have 
constant  exercise  for  their  irritabiliu^,  since 
scarce  a  satirical  author,  of  whatsoever  descrip- 
tion, has  concluded  his  work  without  giving 
cause  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe,  for  some 
such  offence,  as  Smollett  supposes  Campbell  to 
have  taken  in  the  present  instance. 

Smollett's  next  task  was  a  new  version  of 
lion  Quixo$e,  to  which  he  was  encouraged  by  a 
liberal  subscription.  The  work  was  inscribed 
to  Don  Rlcardo  Wall,  principal  secretary  of 
•tate  to  his  most  Catholic  majesty,  by  whom  the 
undertaking  had  been  encouraged.  Smollett's 
Tersion  of  this  admirable  classic  is  thus  elegantly 
eompared  with  those  of  Motteux  (or  Ozell)  and 
of  Jarvb,  by  the  late  ingenious  and  amiable  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  in  his  **  Essay  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Translation." 

^'Smollett  inherited  from  nature  a  strong 
tense  of  ridicule,  a  great  fund  of  original  hu- 
mour, and  a  happy  versatility  of  talent,  by  which 
he  could  accommodate  his  style  to  almost  every 
•pecim  of  writing.    He  could  adopt  altemattly 


the  solemn,  the  lively,  the  sartattic,  the  hut^ 
lesque,  and  the  vulgar.  To  these  qualifieationa 
he  joined  an  inventive  genius  and  a  vigorova 
imagination.  As  he  possessed  talents  equal  to 
the  compoution  of  original  works  of  the  same 
species  with  the  romance  of  Cervantes,  to  it  it 
not,  perhaps,  possible  to  conceive  a  writer  more 
completely  qualified  to  give  a  perfect  translation 
of  that  novcL 

''Motteux,  with  no  great  abilities  as  an  origi- 
nal writer,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  endowed 
with  a  strong  perception  of  the  ridiculous  in 
human  character,  ajust  discernment  of  the  weak- 
nesses  and  follies  of  mankind.  He  seems,  lik^ 
wise,  to  have  had  a  great  command  of  the  various 
styles  whieh  are  accommodated  to  the  expression 
both  of  grave,  burlesque  and  of  low  humour. 
Inferior  to  Smollett  in  inventive  genius,  he 
seems  to  have  equalled  him  4o  every  quality 
which  was  essentially  requisite  to  a  translator 
of  Don  Quixote,  It  may,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed,  that  the  contest  between  them  will  ha 
nearly  equal,  and  the  question  of  preference  very 
difficult  to  be  decided.  It  would  have  been  sOy 
had  Smollett  confided  in  his  own  strength,  and 
bestowed  on  his  task  that  time  and  labour  which 
the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  work  required; 
but  Smollett  too  often  wrote  in  such  circum- 
stances that  despatch  was  his  primary  object. 
He  found  various  English  translations  at  hand, 
which  he  judged  might  save  him  the  labour  of  a 
new  composition.  Jarvis  could  give  him  faith- 
fully the  sense  of  his  author;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary only  te  polish  his  asperities,  and  lighten 
his  heavy  and  awkward  phraseology.  To  con- 
tend with  Motteux,  Smollett  found  it  necessary 
to  assume  the  armour  of  Jarvis.  This  author 
had  purposely  avoided,  through  the  whole  of  hit 
work,  the  smallest  coincidence  of  expression 
with  Motteux,  whom,  with  equal  presumption 
and  injustice,  he  accuses,  in  his  preface,  of  hav- 
ing taken  his  version  wholly  from  tlie  French. 
We  find,  therefore,  both  in  the  translation  of 
Jarvis,  and  that  of  Smollett,  whieh  is  little  else 
than  an  improved  edition  of  the  former,  that 
there  is  a  studied  rejection  of  the  phraseology 
of  Motteux.  Now  Motteux,  though  he  has  fre- 
quently assumed  too  great  a  license,  both  in 
adding  to,  and  retrenching  from  the  ideas  of  hit 
original,  has,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  high  de« 
gree  of  merit  as  a  translator.  In  the  adoption 
of  corresponding  idioms,  he  has  been  eminently 
fortunate;  and,  as  in  these  there  is  no  great  lati- 
tude, he  has,  in  general,  preoccupied  the  appro- 
priate phrases;  so  that  a  succeeding  translator, 
who  proceeded  on  the  rule  of  ii^ariably  reject- 
ing his  phraseology,  must  have,  in  general,  al- 
tered for  the  worse.  Such,  I  have  said,  was  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Jarvis,  and  by  his  copyist  and 
improver  Smollett,  who,  by  thus  absurdly  re* 
jecting  what  his  own  judgment  and  taste  mutt 
have  approved,  has  produced  a  composition  de- 
cidedly inferior,  on  the  whole,  to  that  of  Motteux. 

**  Smollett  was  a  good  poet,  and  most  of  the 
verse  translations  interspersed  through  this  woii; 
are  executed  with  ability.  It  is  on  this  head 
that  Motteux  has  aatumed  to  himtelf  the  greatest 
licence.  He  hat  very  pretumptuously  mutilated 
[th«  poetfj  of  Cervantes,  by  leaving  out  many 
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entire  stanzas  from  tbe  larger  eopipositions,  and 
mppressini;  some  of  the  smaller  altof^ther. 
Tet  tlie  translation  of  those  poems  which  he  has 
retained.  Is  possessed  of  raueh  poetical  merit, 
■nd,  in  particular,  those  rerses  which  ajp  of  a 
gmver  cast  are,  in  mj  opinion,  superior  to  those 
dt  his  rival. 

**On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the 
wersion  of  Motteuz  is  hy  fiir  the  hest  we  have 
jet  seen  of  the  romance  of  Cervantes,  and  that, 
if  corrected  in  its  licentious  ohservations  and 
enlargements,  and  in  some  other  particulars, 
vhieh  I  have  noticed  in  the  conrse  of  this  com- 
parison, we  should  have  nothing  to  desire  supe- 
rior to  it  in  the  wav  of  translation.*' 

After  the  publication  of  Don  Quixote^  Smol- 
lett paid  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  in  order  to 
tee  his  mother  who  then  resided  at  Sootston,  in 
Peebleshire,  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Mr  and  Mrs  Telfer.  Dr  Moore  has  given  us  the 
ibilowing  beautiful  anecdote  respecting  the  meet- 
ing of  the  mother  with  her  distinguished  son. 

*'  On  Smollett's  arrival,  he  was  introduced  to 
bis  mother,  with  the  connivance  of  Mrs  Telfer, 
na  a  gentleman  from  the  West  Indies,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  her  son.  The  bet- 
ter to  support  his  assumed  character,  he  endea- 
▼onred  to  preserve  a  serious  countenance,  ap- 
proaching to  a  frown;  but,  while  his  mother's 
eyes  were  riveted  on  his  countenance,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  smiling;  she  immediately  sprung 
from  her  chair,  and,  throwing  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  exclaimed:  'Ah,  my  son!  my  son!  I 
have  found  you  at  last!' 

"  She  aflerwards  told  him,  that,  if  he  had 
kept  his  austere  looks,  and  continued  to  gloom^ 
he  night  have  escaped  detection  some  time 
longer;  <  but  your  old  roguish  smile,'  added  she, 
•betrayed  you  at  once!'  " 

Having  revisited  the  seat  of  his  family,  then 
possessed  by  his  cousin,  and  spent  a  day  or  two 
at  Glasgow,  the  scene  of  his  early  studies  and 
frolics,  Smollett  returned  to  England  in  order  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  the  Critical  Beview, 
a  work  which  was  established  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  tories  and  high-church  party,  and 
which  was  intended  to  maintain  their  principles, 
in  opposition  to  the  Mmthltf  Revieto,  eondueted 
aeeording  to  the  sentiments  of  whigs  and  low- 
elinrchmen. 

Smollett's  taste  and  talents  qualified  him 
highly  for  periodical  criticism,  as  well  as  the 
promptitude  of  his  wit,  and  the  ready  applica- 
tion which  he  could  make  of  a  large  store  of 
mtaoellaneous  learning  and  acquired  knowledge. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  always  a  hasty, 
aad  often  a  prejudiced  judge;  and,  while  he  him- 
aelf  applied  the  critical  scourge  without  mercy, 
he  eonid  not  endure  that  those  who  felt  his  blows 
abonld  either  wince  or  complain  under  his  chas- 
tiaement.  To  murmur  against  his  decrees  was 
the  sure  way  to  incur  further  marks  of  his  re- 
setitment,  and  thus  his  criticism  deviated  still 
Ihrtber  from  dispassionate  discussion,  as  the  pass- 
ioAS  of  the  reviewer  and  of  the  author  became 
ezeited  into  a  elamorous  contest  of  mutual  re- 
joinder, recrimination,  and  abnse.  Many  petty 
nqoabbles,  which  occurred  to  teave  and  embitter 
the  life  of  Smollett,  and  to  diminish  the  re- 
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spectabllity  with  which  his  talents  must  other- 
wise have  invested  him,  had  their  origin  in  hit 
situation  as  editor  of  the  CriHcal  Review,  H« 
was  engaged  in  one  controversy  with  the  notori- 
ous Shebbeare,  in  another  with  Dr  Gminger,the 
elegant  author  of  the  beautiful  ode  to  Solitude, 
and  in  several  wrangles  and  brawls  with  persons 
of  less  celebrity. 

But  the  most  unlucky  controversy  m  which 
his  critical  office  involved  our  author,  was  that 
with  Admiral  Rnowles,  who  had  published  a 
pamphlet  vindicating  his  own  conduct  in  the 
secret  expedition  agaiast  Rochfort,  which  dis- 
gracefully miscarried,  in  1757.  This  defence 
was  examined  in  the  Critical  Reviev;  and  SrooU 
lett,  himsi^f  the  author  of  the  article,  used  the 
following  intemperate  expressions  concerning 
Admiral  Knowlei.  **  He  is  an  admiral  without 
conduct,  an  engineer  without  knowledge,  an 
officer  without  resolution,  and  a  man  wiUioot 
veracity. "  The  admiral  commenced  a  prosecu- 
tion against  the  printer  of  the  review,  declaring 
at  the  same  time  thathe  desired  only  to  discover 
the  author  of  the  paragraph,  and,  should  he 
prove  a  gentleman,  to  demand  satisfaction  of  a 
different  nature.  This  decoy,  fbr  such  it  proved, 
was  the  most  effbctoal  mode  which  could  have 
been  devised  to  draw  the  high-spirited  Smollett 
within -the  danger  of  the  law.  When  the  court 
were  about  to  pronounce  judgment  in  the  case, 
Smollett  appeared,  and  took  the  consequences 
upon  himself,  and  Admiral  Knowles  redeemed 
the  pledge  he  had  given,  by  enforcing  judgment 
for  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  obtaining 
a  sentence  against  the  defendant  of  three  months' 
imprisonment.  How  the  admiral  reconciled  his 
conduct  to  the  rules  usually  observed  by  gentle- 
men,  we  are  not  informed;  but  the  proceeding 
seems  to  Justify  even  Smollett's  strength  of  ex- 
pression, when  he  terms  him  an  officer  without 
resolution,  and  a  man  without  veracity.  This 
imprisonment  took  place  in  1759,  and  was,  aa 
we  have  already  stated,  the  most  memorable  re- 
sult of  the  various  quarrels,  in  which  his  duty, 
as  a  critic,  engaged  Br  Smollett.  We  resume 
the  account  of  his  literary  labours,  which  our 
detail  of  these  disputes  has  something  inter- 
rupted. 

About  1757,  Smollett  compiled  and  published, 
without  his  name,  a  useful  and  entertaining  col- 
lection, entitled,  A  Compendium  of  AtUhentio 
and  Entertaining  VoyaffCi^  digested  in  a  ckrono^ 
logical  Serieas  the  vhole  exhibiting'  a  Clear  View 
of  the  Cuttomo,  Mdnnero,  Religion,  Govern'* 
mentf  Commerce^  and^atttral  Hittory  of  moft 
J^ationa  of  the  known  World;  illuttrated  with  a 
Variety  of  genuine  Charto,  Mdpo,  Piano,  Headop 
C^c,  in  7  vols  i2mo.  This  collection  intro- 
duced to  the  British  public  several  vdyagea 
which  were  otherwise  little  known,  and  con- 
tained, amongst  other  articles  not  before  publish- 
ed, Smollett's  own  account  of  the  Expedition  to 
Carthagena,  of  which  he  had  given  a  short 
sketch  in  the  AdvetUurea  of  Roderick  Random^ 

In  the  same  year,  1757,  tlte  farce  or  comedy 
of  The  RepriaaU,  or  the  Vara  of  Old  England^ 
was  written  and  acted,  to  anioiate  the  people 
against  the  French,  whh  whom  we  were  then  at 
war.    In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  every  speeiea 
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of  oatioDftl  prejudio«  is  called  up  and  appealed 
to,  and  the  Frenchman  is  represented  as  the 
IWing  representative  and  original  of  all  the  can* 
cature  prints  and  ballads  against  the  eaters  of 
U9up  maigre  and  wearers  of  wooden  shoes.  The 
sailors  are  drawn  to  the  life,  as  the  sailors  of 
Smollett  always  are.  The  SeotohnBan  and  Iri  sh- 
man  are  hit  off  with  the  touch  of  a  caricaturist 
of  skill  and  spirit.  But  the  story  of  the  piece 
is  as  trivial  as  possible,  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
forms  no  marked  exception  to  the  obserration, 
that  successful  novelists  have  been  rarely  distin- 
guished by  excellence  iq^  dramatic  composition. 

Garrick's  generous  conduct  to  Smollett  upon 
this  occasion  folly  obliterated  all  recollection  of 
old  differences.  The  manager  allowed  the  au- 
thor his  benefit  on  the  sixth,  instead  of  the  ninth 
night  of  the  piece,  abated  certain  charges  or  ad- 
Tanoes  usually  made  on  such  occasions,  and  him- 
self performed  Lusignan  on  the  same  evening, 
in  oi^er  to  fill  the  theatre.  Still,  it  seems  re- 
ports were  in  circulation  that  Smollett  had  spo- 
ken unkindly  of  Garrick,  which  called  forth  the 
following  contradiction,  in  a  letter  which  our 
author  addressed  to  that  celebrated  performer. 

**  In  justice  to  myseU^  I  take  the  liberty  to 
assure  you,  that  if  any  person  accuses  me  of 
having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Mr  Garrick, 
of  having  hinted  that  he  solicited  for  mj  &rce, 
or  bad  interested  views  in  bringing  it  upon  the 
stage,  he  does  me  wrong,  upon  the  word  of  a 
gentleman.  The  imputaUon  is  altogether  (alse 
and  malicious.  Exclusive  of  other  considera- 
tions, I  could  not  be  such  an  idiot  to  talk  in  that 
strain  when  my  own  interest  so  immediately  re- 
quired a  different  sort  of  conduct.  Perhaps  the 
same  insidious  methods  have  been  taken  to  in- 
flame former  animosities,  which  on  my  part  are 
forgotten  and  self-condemned.  I  must  own  you 
have  acted  in  this  affair  of  the  fiirce  with  that 
candour,  openness,  and  cordiality,  which  even 
mortify  my  pride,  while  they  lay  me  under  tlie 
most  sensible  obligation)  and  I  shall  not  rest 
satisfied  until  I  have  an  opportunity  to  convince 
Mr  Garrick  that  my  gratitude  is  at  least  as  warm 
as  any  other  of  my  passions.  Meanwhile  I  pro- 
fess myself^  Sir, 

«  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"T.  SXOUXTTT.** 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1758,  Smollett 
published  his  Complete  Mttory  o/Eng'land,  de^ 
dtieed  frvm  the  Detcent  of  Juliuo  Cmtar  to  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle^  m  17i8;  in  4  vols 
4to.  It  is  said  that  this  volaminoos  work,  con- 
taining the  history  of  thirteen  centuries,  and 
written  with  uncommon  spirit  and  correctness 
of  language,  was  composed  and  finished  for  the 
press  within  fourteen  months,  one  of  the  greatest 
exertions  of  facility  of  composition  which  was 
ever  recorded  in  the  hi  story  df  literature.  With- 
in a  space  so  brief  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
^ew  fiicts  should  be  produced;  and  all  the  novelty 
which  Smollett's  history  could  present  must 
needs  consist  in  the  mode  of  stating  facts,  or  in 
the  reflections  deduced  from  them.  In  this 
work,  the  author  fully  announced  his  political 
principles,  which,  notwithstanding  his  whig 
education,  were  those  of  a  moderate  tory,  and  a 
iavoi^r  of  the  monarchical  part  of  our  constitu- 


tion. For  such  a  strain  of  sentiment,  some 
readers  will  tbiilk  no  apology  necessary;  and  by 
others  none  which  we  might  propose  would  bo 
listened  to.  Smollett  has  made  his  own  defence, 
in  a  leUer  to  Dr  Moore,  dated  the  2d  of  January 
1758. 

**  \  deferred  answering  your  kind  letter,  until 
I  should  have  finished  my  history,  which  is  now 
completed.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear 
that  my  work  had  met  with  any  approbation  at 
Glasgow,  for  it  was  not  at  all  calculated  for  that 
meridian.  The  last  volume  will,  I  doubt  not, 
be  severely  censured  by  the  westem-countij 
whigs  of  Scotland. 

**  I  desire  you  will  divest  yourself  of  preju- 
dice, at  least  as  much  as  you  can,  before  you 
begin  to  peruse  it,  and  consider  well  the  (kcts 
before  you  pass  mdgment.  Whatever  may  bo 
its  defect,  I  protest  before  God,  1  have,  as  far  as 
in  me  lay,  adhered 'to  truth,  without  espousing 
any  faction,  though  I  own  I  sat  down  to  write 
with  a  warm  side  to  those  principles  in  which  I 
was  educated;  but,  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries, 
some  of  the  Whig  ministers  turned  out  such  a 
set  of  sordid  knaves,  that  I  could  not  help  stig^ 
matizing  them  for  their  want  of  integrity  and 
sentiment.** 

In  another  letter  to  Dr  Moore,  dated  Chelsea^ 
September  28,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows:— 

**I  speak  not  of  the  few  who  think  like  phi- 
losophers, abstracted  from  tlie  notions  of  the 
vulgar.  The  little  petulant  familiarities  of  our 
friend  I  can  forgive,  in  consideration  of  the  good 
will  he  has  always  manifested  towards  me  and 
my  concerns.  He  is  mistaken,  however,  in  sup« 
posing  that  I  have  imbibed  priestly  notions;  I 
consider  the  church  not  as  a  religious,  but  a 
political  establishment,  so  minutely  interwoven 
in  our  constitution,  that  the  one  cannot  be  do* 
tached  from  the  other  without  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  destruction  to  both.  The  use  which 
your  friend  makes  of  the  Critical  Mevievy  Is 
whimsical  enough;*  but  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  uses 
it  at  any  rate.  I  have  not  had  leisure  to  do  muck 
in  that  work  for  some  time  past,  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  not  ascribe  the  articles  indiscriminately 
to  me;  for  I  am  equally  averse  to  the  praise  and 
censure  that  belong  to  other  men.  Indeed,  I  am 
sick  of  both,  and  wish  to  God  my  circumstances 
would  allow  me  to  consign  my  pen  to  oblivion. 
I  really  believe  that  mankind  grow  eveij  day 
more  malicious. 

**  You  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  weekly 
sale  of  the  History  has  increased  to  above  ten 
thousand.  A  French  gentleman  of  talents  and 
erudition  has  undertaken  to  translate  it  into  that 
language,  and  I  have  promised  to  supply  him 
with  corrections." 

As  a  powerful  political  party  were  insulted, 
and,  as  they  alleged,  misrepresented  in  SmoU 
lett*s  history,  they  readily  lent  their  influence 
and  eountenance  to  the  proprietors  of  Rapin'a 
history,  who,  alarmed  at  the  extensive  sale  of 


*  Dr  Moore's  fiiend  was  so  much  enraged  at  some 
criticisms  in  that  review,  that  he  continued  to  fake 
it,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  be  might  read  all 
the  publications  oeaaured  by  it,  and  none  of  thoso 
which  it  piaiscd. 
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Saollett**  rival  vork,  ikslugmi  Uie  puUi«  with 
•ritieUmt  and  iovectivea  agniost  the  author  and 
Ha  book.  In  proeesi  of  time  the  eootroTerty 
dcplyanfl  the  main  fiuilt  of  the  htttorj  was  found 
to  be,  that  the  haate  with  whieh  the  author  had 
implithed  his  task  had  neaeaaarilj  oaeaatoned 
aittjag  down  aontented  with  snperieialf  a^d, 
aMDCtimes,  inaccurate  information. 

In  the  course  of  1760  and  1761,  the  Ado^n^ 
fmt9  •/  Sir  LttuneeUt  Greaves  appeared,  in  de« 
taahed  portions,  ia  various  numbers  of  the  Brii' 
Uk  JUagaxiue  or  Monthly  Reponfr^,  Srool* 
leit  appears  to  have  executed  his  task  with  very 
Utile  premeditation.  During  a  pari  of  the  time 
k«  waa  residing  at  Paxton,  in  Berwickshire,  on 
A  visit  to  the  late  George  Home,  Esq.,  and  when 
post-time  drew  near,  he  used  to  retire  for  half 
tta  hour,  or  an  hour,  to  prepare  the  neoessarj 
^■antitjr  of  cc^JTi  as  it  is  technically  called  in  the 
printing-house,  which  he  never  gave  himself  the 
trouble  to  correct,  or  even  to  read  over.  Sir 
Lanncelot  Greaves  was  published  separately,  in 
1769. 

The  idea  of  this  work  was  probably  suggested 
to  our  author  during  his  labours  upon  Don  Quix- 
ote, a^d  tlie  plan  forms  a  sort  of  corollary  to  the 
eelcbratcd  romance  of  JDon  Quixote,  The  leatU 
i^  imperfection  is  the  great  extravagance  of  the 
•Imy,  as  applicable  to  England,  and  to  the  period 
vhen  it  is  supposed  to  have  happened.  In  Spain, 
ere  the  ideas  of  chivalry  were  extinct  amongst 
that  nation  of  romantic  Hidalgos,  tlie  term  of 
Do«  Quixote's  frenzy  seems  not  altogether  ex- 
travagant, and  the  armour  which  he  assumed 
vaa  atill  the  ordinary  garb  of  battle.  But  in 
Ks^tand,  and  in  modem  times,  that  a  young, 
uniable,  and  otherwise  sensible  man,  acquainted 
also  with  the  romance  of  Cervantes,  should  have 
adopted  a  similar  whim,  gives  good  foundation 
lor  the  obvious  remark  of  Ferret:  **  What!  you 
•et  op  for  a  modem  Don  Quixote!  the  scheme  is 
too  stale  and  extravagant;  what  was  an  humorous 
and  well-timed  satire  in  Spain  near  two  hundred 
ycara  ago,  will  mske  but  a  sorry  jest,  when 
really  acted  upoo  from  affectation,  at  this  time 
of  day  in  England.'*  To  this  Sir  Laoncelot  re- 
ptiea,  by  a  tirade  which  does  not  remove  the 
<ibje«tioD  so  shrewdly  stated  by  the  misanthrope, 
aftrming  that  he  only  warred  against  the  foes  of 
virtue  and  decorum;  or,  in  his  own  words,  **had 
aasomed  the  armour  of  bis  forefathers,  to  remedy 
erila  which  the  law  cannot  reach,  to  detect  fraud 
aad  treason, "abase  insolence,  mortify  pride,  ilis- 
eearage  slander,  disgrace  iftmodesty,  and  stig- 
flwtize  ingratitude. "  The  degree  of  sanity  which 
the  amiable  enthusiast  possesses  ought  to  have 
shown  him,  that  the  generous  career  he  had  un- 
dertaken would  be  much  better  accoroplislied 
without  bis  armour  than  with  that  superfluous 
aad  ridiculous  appendage {  and  that,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  reformation  to  be  effected  in  Eng- 
Uod,  his  pocket-book,  filled  with  bank-notes, 
voald  be  a  better  auxiliary  than  either  sword  or 
lance.  Ia  short,  it  becomes  clear  to  the  reader 
that  Sir  Launcelot  wears  panoply  only  that  his 
joathful  elegance  and  address,  his  bright  armour, 
sad  generous  coarser,  may  make  him  the  more 
exact  counterpart  to  the  Knight  of  La  Mancliat 

If  it1»e  unnatoral  that  Sir  Launcelot  should  be- 


come a  knightperrant,  the  whim  of  Crowe,  the 
captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  adopting,  at  second 
hand,  the  same  folly,  is,  on  the  same  grounds, 
stUl  more  exceptionable.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  honest  seaman's  life  or  profession  which  ren« 
,  dens  it  at  all  possible  that  he  should  have  caught 
contagion  from  the  insanity  of  Sir  LaunceloL 
But  granting  the  author's  premises,  and  surely 
we  ofUn  make  large  concessions  with  less  ad- 
vantage in  prospect,  the  quantity  of  comic  hu- 
mour which  Smollett  has  extracted  out  of  Crowe 
and  Crabshaw,  has  as  much  hearty  mirth  in  it  as 
can  be  found  even  in  his  more  finished  compoii- 
tions.  The  inferior  characters  are  all  sketched 
with  the  same  bold, free,  and  peculiar  touch  that, 
distinguishes  this  powerful  writer;  and  besidea 
these  we  have  named.  Ferret  and  CArke,  the 
kind-hearted  attorney's  clerk,  with  several  sub- 
ordinate personages,  have  all  the  vivacity  of 
Smollett's  strong  pencil.  Aurelia  Darnel  is  by 
far  the  most  feminine,  and,  at  the  same  thne^ 
lady-like  person  to  whom  the  author  has  intro* 
duoed  us.  There  is  also  some  noveltv  of  situa- 
tion and  incident,  and  Smollett's  recent  impri- 
sonment in  the  King's  Bench,  for  the  attack  on 
Admiral  Knowles,  enabled  him  to  enrich  his 
romance  with  a  portrait  of  the  unfortunate 
Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  and  other  compan- 
ions in  his  captivity,  whose  misfortunes  or 
frolics  had  conducted  them  to  that  place  of  im- 
prisonment. 

Smollett's  next  labour  was  to  lend  his  aid  in 
finishing  that  useful  compendium.  The  Modem 
Univeraal  HUtory^  to  which  he  contributed  the 
histories  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  In  the 
year  1761,  he  published  in  detached  numbers, 
his  ConiitttuUion  of  the  Hlttory  of  England^ 
whieh  he  carried  on  until  he  brought  the  narra- 
tive down  to  1765.  The  sale  of  this  work  was 
very  extensive;  and  although  Smollett  acquired 
by  both  histories  about  2000/.,  which,  in  those 
days,  was  a  large  sum,  yet  the  bookseller  is  said 
to  have  made  1000/.  clear  profit  on  the  very  day 
he  made  bis  bargain,  by  transferring  it  to  a  bro- 
ther of  the  trade.  This  Continuation,  appended, 
as  it  usually  is  to  the  History  of  England  by 
Hume,  forms  a  classical  and  standard  work.  It 
is  not  our  present  province  to  examine  the  par- 
ticular merits  of  Smollett  as  a  historianj  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  as  a  dear  aiM  distinct 
narrative  of  facts,  strongly  and  vigorously  told, 
with  a  laudable  regard  to  truth  and  impartiality, 
the  Continuation  may  vie  with  our  best  histori- 
cal works.  The  autlior  was  incapable  of  being 
swayed  by  fear  or  favour,  and  where  his  jsdg^ 
ment  is  influenced,  we  can  see  that  he  was  mis- 
led only  by  an  honest  belief  in  the  truth  of  his 
own  arguments.  At  the  same  time,  the  Con* 
tinuation,  like  Smollett's  original  History,  has 
the  defects  incident  to  hurried  composition,  and 
likewite  those  which  naturally  attach  themselvea 
to  contemporary  narrative.  Smollett  had  no  ac- 
cess to  those  hidden  causes  of  events  which  time 
brings  forth  in  the  slow  progress  of  ages;  and  his 
work  is  chiefly  compiled  from  those  doeumenta 
of  a  public  and  general  description  which  often 
contain  rather  the  colourable  pretexts  which 
statesmen  are  pleased  to  assign  for  their  actions 
than  the  real  motives  themselves.     The  English 
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Histoiy,  it  is  tme,  saffen  less  thin  those  of  other 
•oantries  from  this  rettrtotion  of  muterials;  for 
there  Are  so  manj  eyes  apon  oar  pvblie  proceed- 
ings, and  the/  undergo  soeh  sifiing  diseassion, 
both  in  and  oat  of  parliament,  that  the  actual 
motives  of  those  in  whose  hands  government  is 
Tested  for  the  time,  become  speedily  saspected, 
eren  if  they  are  not  actually  avowed  or  unveiled. 
Upon  the  whole,  with  all  its  faults  and  deficien- 
cies, it  may  be  long  ere  we  have  a  better  History 
of  Britain,  during  the  latter  period,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  Smollett. 

0pou  the  accession  of  George  m.  and  the 
commencement  of  Lord  Bute's  administration, 
Smollett's  pen  was  employed  in  the  defence  of 
the  young  monarch's  government,  in  a  weekly 
paper  called  The  Briton^  which  was  soon  silenced 
and  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  celebrated 
^twth  Briton^  conducted  by  John  Wilkes. 
Smollett  had  been  on  terms  of  kindness  with 
this  distinguished  demagogue,  and  had  twice  ap- 
plied to  his  friendship, — once  for  the  kind  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  dismission  of  Dr  Johnson's 
black  servant,  Francis  Barber,  ftom  the  navy, 
into  which  he  had  inconsiderately  entered;  and 
again,  to  mediate  betwixt  himself  and  Admiral 
Knowles,  in  the  matter  of  the  prosecution. 
Closer  ties  than  these  are  readily  dissolved  be- 
fore the  fire  of  politics.  The  friends  became 
political  opponents;  and  Smollett,  who  had  to 
plead  an  unpopular  cause  to  unwilling  auditors, 
and  who,  as  a  Scotchman,  shared  deeply  and  per- 
sonally in  that  unpopularity,  was  compelled  to 
give  up  the  Briton^  more,  it  would  seem,  from 
hick  of  spirit  in  his  patron  Lord  Bute  to  sustain 
the  contest  any  longer,  than  from  any  deficiency 
of  zeal  on  his  own  part.  So,  at  least,  we  may 
interpret  the  following  passage.  In  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  from  luly  to  Caleb  Whiteford,  in  1770. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  discontinue  your  en- 
deavours to  represent  faction  and  false  patriotism 
in  their  true  colours,  though  I  believe  the  mi- 
nistry little  deserves  that  any  man  of  genius 
should  draw  his  pen  in  their  defence.  They 
seem  to  inherit  the  absurd  stoicism  of  Lord 
Bute,  who  set  himself  up  as  a  pillory,  to  be 
pelted  by  all  tite  blackguards  of  England,  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  would  grow  tired  and 
leave  oflT.  I  don't  find  that  your  ministers  take 
any  pains  Iven  to  vindicate  their  moral  charac- 
ters from  the  foulest  imputations:  I  would  never 
desire  a  stconger  proof  of  a  bad  heart  than  a  total 
disregard  of  reputation.  A  late  nobleman,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  several  administrations, 
owned  to  me,  that  one  good  writer  was  of  more 
importance  to  the  government  than  twenty  place- 
men in  the  House  of  Commons." 

In  1763,  Smollett  lent  his  aaaistanoe,  or  at 
least  his  name,  to  a  translation  of  Voltaire's 
works,  and  also  to  a  compilation  entitled  The 
present  State  of  all  ^aliont,  containing  a  Geo* 
graphicalt  JSTatural,  Commercial,  and  Political 
Biotory  of  all  the  Covntriet  of  the  Xnovm  World. 

About  this  time,  Elizabeth,  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  young  person,  the  only  offspring 
of  Smollett's  marriage  and  to  whom  her  father 
was  devotedly  attached,  died  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  her  life,  leaving  her  parents  overwhelm- 
ed with  the  deepest  sorrow. 


Ill  health  aided  the  effects  of  grief,  and  it  waa 
under  these  circumstances  that  Smollett  ander« 
took  a  joamey  to  France  and  Italy,  in  which 
countries  he  resided  from  1763  till  1766.  Soon 
after  his  return  in  1766,  he  published  his  TVovefr 
through  France. and  Italy ,  coniaiwng  ObeervO' 
timu  e»  Charactert  CuatomOf  Religion,  Ooven^ 
ment,  Police,  Commerce,  Arts,  and  AnHqmHet^ 
vith  a  particular  Detcription  ofthaTovm,  Ter^ 
ritory,  and  Climate  of  JS^ce,  to  which  i$  added^ 
a  Regioter  of  the  Weather,  kept  during  a  reeS* 
dence  of  eighteen  montht  in  that  Cityg  in  9  vola 
8vo,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  friends  in  Bng> 
land  from  difiTereot  parts  of  those  countries. 

Smollett's  Travels  are  distinguished  by 
acuteoess  of  remark  and  shrewdness  of  express- 
ion,— ^by  strong  sense  and  pointed  humour; 
but  the  melancholy  state  of  the  author's  min<l 
induced  him  to  view  all  the  ordinary  objecta 
from  which  travellers  receive  pleasure,  with 
cynical  contempt  Although  so  lately  a  sufferer 
by  the  most  injurious  national  prejudices,  he 
failed  not  to  harbour  and  cherish  all  those  which 
he  himself  had  formerly  adopted  against  the 
foreign  countries  through  which  he  travelled^ 
Nature  had  either  denied  Smollett  the  taste  ne* 
cessary  to  understand  and  feel  the  beauties  of 
art,  or  else  his  embittered  state  of  mrmi  had,  fer 
the  time,  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
enjoying  them.  The  harsh  censures  which  he 
passes  on  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  upon  the 
Pantheon,  and  the  sarcasm  with  which  his  crrti* 
cisms  are  answered  by  Sterne,  are  both  well- 
known.  Yet,  be  it  said  without  offence  to  the 
memory  of  that  witty  and  elegant  writer,  it  la 
more  easy  to  assume,  in  composition,  an  air  of 
alternate  gaiety  and  sensibility,  than  to  practise 
the  virtues  of  generosity  and  benevolence,  whjcli 
Smollett  exercised  during  his  whote  life,  though 
oflen,  like  his  own  Matthew  Bramble,  under 
the  disguise  of  peevishness  and  irritability. 
Sterne's  writings  show  much  flourish  concemin|^ 
virtues  of  which  his  life  is  imderstood  to  have 
produced  little  fruit;  the  tenkper  of  Smollett 
was 

like  a  Inatv  wiBt«^ 

Frosty,  but  kinaly. 

On  his  return  to  Britain,  hi  1766,  he  visited 
Scotland  for  the  last  time,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  a  parent's  last  embrace.  His  health 
was  now  totally  ruined.  Constant  rheumatism^ 
and  the  pain  arising  from  a  neglected  ulcer, 
which  had  got  into  a  bad  state,  rendered  htm  a 
victim  to  excruciating  agonies.  He  af\erwardt 
recovered,  in  a  great  degree,  by  applying  mer- 
curial ointment,  and  using  the  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate.  He  gives  a  fhll  account  of  the 
process  of  the  cure  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Moore, 
which  concludes  thus:  **  Had  I  been  as  well  in 
summer,  I  should  have  exquisitely  enjoyed  my 
expedition  to  Scotland,  which  was  productive  of 
nothing  to  roe  but  misery  and  disgust.  Between 
friends,  I  am  now  convinced  that  my  brain  waa 
in  some  measure  affected;  for  I  had  a  kind  of 
coma  "vigil  upon  me  from  April  to  November, 
without  intermissioB.  In  consideration  of  these 
circumstances,  I  know  you  will  forgive  all  my 
peevishness  and  discontent,  and  tell  good  Mra 
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Moore,  to  whom  I  preaent  my  most  eordial  re- 
jects, that,  vith  regard  to  me,  the  hu  jet  teen 
•othing  hut  the  wroag  ud«  of  the  tapestry. " 

Fiadiag  himself  at  libertj  to  resume  his  lite- 
rary labours,  Smollett  published,  in  1769,  the 
politieal  satire  called  TA«  Adventurer  of  an 
Jtititt  IB  which  are  satirized  the  several  lead- 
ers of  political  parties,  from  i7Si  till  the  disso- 
Islum  of  Lord  Chatham's  admialstration.  His 
iBcfieieot  patron.  Lord  Bute,  ia  not  spared  in 
this  work;  and  Chatham  is  severely  treated  sn- 
der  the  name  of  Jowler.  The  ineonsistency  of 
this  great  minister,  in  encouraging  the  German 
var,  aeems  to  have  altered  Smollett's  opinion 
of  his  patriotism;  and  he  does  his  acknowledg- 
ed talents  fiir  less  than  justice,  endeavouring 
by  every  means  to  undervalue  the  successes  of 
his  brilliant  administration,  or  to  impute  them 
to  causes  independent  of  his  measures.  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  work  (besides  that  of  giv- 
iay  the  author  the  opportunity  to  raise  his  hand, 
like  that  of  Ishmael,  against  every  man)  is  to 
iaspire  the  horror  of  continental  conneaions. 

Shortly  ailer  the  publication  of  The  Adven^ 
iuree  of^an  Attn,  disease  again  assailed  Smol- 
lett with  redoubled  violence.  Attempts  being 
wnly  made  to  obtain  for  him  the  office  of  eon- 
aal,  in  some  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  a  warmer  climate,  without 
hetter  means  of  provision  than  his  own  preca- 
rious finances  could  afford.  The  kindness  of 
kit  distinguished  friend  and  countryman,  Dr 
Armstrong,  (then  abroad)  procured  for  Dr  and 
lira  Smollett  a  house  at  Monte-Novo,  a  village 
aitnated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  overlooking 
the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  L^hom,  a  ro- 
Btantic  and  salutary  abode,  where  he  prepared 
lor  the  press  the  last,  and,  like  music,  **  sweetest 
so  the  close,"  the  most  pleating  of  bis  composi- 
tions. The  ExpeditUn  of  Uumphreu  Clinker. 
This  delightful  work  was  published  in  1771,  in 
5  vols  ISmo,  and  very  favourably  received  hy 
the  public. 

The  very  ingenious  scheme  of  deteribiog  the 
^arioua  effects  produced  upon  different  members 
of  the  same  fiunily  by  the  tame  objects  is  not 
original,  though  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  so. 
Attstey,  the  facetious  author  of  the  .Yew  Maih 
Otdde,  had  employed  it  six  or  seven  years  be- 
fbro  Humphrejf  CiS»iil9er  appeared.  But  Anstey's 
direrting  mtire  was  but  a  light  tkeUh,  compared 
to  the  finitlied  and  elahorale  manner  in  which 
SosoUett  hat.  In  the  first-  place,  identified  hit 
elMUvetera,  and  then  fitted  them  with  language, 
aootimentt,  and  powers  of  gbtervation,  in  eaaet 
•ortvtpondenee  with  their  tslentt,  temper,  coo- 
ditioB,  and  ditpotltion.  The  portrait  of  Mat^ 
thew  Bramble,  in  which  Smollett  deteribed  hit 
ovo  pecnliarttiet,  uting  towardt  himtelf  the 
fMte  rigid  anatomy  which  he  exercited  upon 
•chert,  it  unequalled  in  the  line  of  fiotitiout 
oompooition.  It  it  poculinrly  ttriking  to  ob- 
•rrve,  how  often,  in  admiring  the  threwd  and 
aoond  tente,  active  heneyolenee,  and  honpurable 
•entimento  combined  ia  Matthew,  we  lote  tight 
of  the  hutsoroaa  peculiarities  of  his  character, 
••d  with  what  effect  they  arc  suddenly  recalled 
to  oor  rcmcmbmoco,  jutt  at  the  tioM  and  in  the 


ith  old  maids,  and  simple  waitings  women,  which 
shall  hereafter  be  drawn,  most  be  contented 
with  the  praise  of  approaching  in  merit  to  Mrs 
Tabitha  Bramble  and  Winifred  Jenkins.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  hot-headed  young  Oxonian, 
and  the  girlish  romance  of  his  sister,  are  ad- 
mirably contrasted  with  the  sense,  and  pettish, 
half-playful  misanthropy  of  their  uncle;  and 
Humphrey  Clinker  (who,  by  the  way,  resembles 
Strap,  supposing  that  excellent  person  to  have  a 
turn  towards  methodism)  is,  as  far  as  he  goea» 
equally  delightful.  Captain  Lismahago  was 
probably  no  violent  caricature,  allowing  for  the 
manners  of  the  time.  We  can  remember  a  good 
and  gallant  officer  who  was  said  to  have  been 
his  prototype,  but  believe  the  opinion  was  only 
entertain^  from  the  striking  resemblance  he 
bore  in  externals  to  the  doughty  captain. 

When  Humphrey  Clinker  appeared  in  London, 
the  popular  odium  against  the  Scotch  nation, 
which  Wilkes  and  Churchill  had  excited,  wat 
not  yet  appealed,  and  SmoUet  had  enemies 
amongst  the  periodical  critics,  who  failed  not 
to  charge  him  with  undue  partiality  to  his  own 
country.  They  observed,  maliciously,  but  not 
untruly,  that  tiie  cynicism  of  Matthew  Bramble 
becomes  gradually  softened  as  he  journeys  north- 
ward, and  that  he  who  equally  detested  Bath 
and  London,  becomes  wonderfully  reconciled  to 
walled  cities  and  the  hum  of  men,  when  he  finds 
himself  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  metropolis. 
It  is  not  worth  defending  so  excellent  a  work 
against  to  weak  an  objection.  The  author  was 
a  dying  man,  and  his  thoughts  were  turned  to* 
wards  the  scenes  of  youthful  gaiety,  and  the 
abode  of  early  friends,  with  a  fond  partiality, 
which  had  they  been  even  less  deserving  of  hit 
attaehment,  wrould  have  been  not  only  pardona- 
ble, but  praiseworthy. 

Moritur,  et  morient  dulcet  reminitcitar  Aigot: 

Smollett  tailed  not,  as  he  usually  did,  to  intro- 
duce himself,  with  the  various  causes  he  had  to 
complain  of  to  the  world,  into  the  pages  of  this 
delightful  romance.  He  appears  as  Mr  Serle, 
and  more  boldly  under  his  own  name,  and,  Ia  ' 
describing  his  own  mode  of  living,  he  satirizet 
without  mercy  the  bookmakers  of  the  day,  who 
had  experienced  his  kindness  without  repaying 
him  by  gratitude.  It  does  not,  however,  teem 
perfectly  fair  to  make  them  atone  fdt  their  un- 
gracious return  to  his  hospitality  by  serving  up 
their  characters  aa  a  banquet  to  the  public;  and, 
in  fact,  it  too  much  resembles  the  design  of 
which  Pallet  aecnses  the  physician,  of  converting 
his  guests  into  patients,  in  order  to  mako  him 
amends  for  tlie  expense  of  the  entertainment. 
But  criticism,  whether  candid  or  unjust,  wat 
soon  to  be  of  Uttle  consequence  to  the  author. 
Afler  the  publication  of  his  last  work  he  linger- 
ed  through  the  summer,  and  at  length,  after  en- 
during the  vicissitudes  of  a  wasting  and  painful 
disorder  with  unabated  composure,  the  worid 
lost  Tobias  Smollett,  on  the  Slst  of  October 
1771,  at  the  untimely  age  of  only  fifty-one  yean. 
There  is  little  doubt,  that  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  daughter,  a  feeling  of  ungrateful  neglect 
from  those  who  were  called  upon  to  lend  hia 
■tti stance,  a  pretent  teate  of  oonfined  cirettoi- 
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•tenees,  whiob  ke  wm  daily  losing  the  power  of 
•alarging  by  his  owo  exertions,  together  with 
gloomy  npprehensions  for  the  fotore,  materially 
aided  the  progress  of  the  mortal  disorder  by 
whieh  he  was  remoTed. 

More  happy  in  this  retpeet  than  Fielding, 
Smollett's  grave  at  Leghorn  is  distinguished  by 
a  plain  monument  ereeted  by  his  widow,  to 
whieh  Dr  Armstrong,  his  constant  and  faithfal 
friend,  supplied  the  following  spirited  inserip- 
tton:— 

Hie  oa»  OQodmitur 

ToiiiB  Smoixbtt,  SooU  ; 

Qiu,  prosapia  generosa  et  anciqua  natoa, 

Priflce  virtutis  exemplar  emicuit; 

.Aspecta  ingenue, 

Uorpore  valido, 

Peciora  animoso, 

Indole  apprime  benigna, 

Et  fere  supra  thcultatea  mniufica, 

iDsismis. 

Ingenlo  feraci,  nceto,  venatili, 

OmnigensB  fere  doctrinae  mire  capaci, 

Varia  fiibularum  duloedine 

Vitam  movaaque  liominuni, 

Ubertste  summa  ludens,  depinxit 

Adveno,  interim,  ne&s  I  tali  tantoqoe  alunmo^ 

Nisi  quo  satyns  opipare  supplebat, 

Seculo  impio,  ignavo,  fatuo^ 

Quo  muasB  vix  nki  nothae 

Meematolis  firitamiicis 

Fovebantur. 

In  memoriam 

Optimiet  amabilisomnino  viri 

Permultis  amicis  desiderati, 

Hocee  marmor, 

DQectiaflma  aimul  et  amantiarima  conhiz, 

.      L,  M. 

flaemvit 

In  the  year  177i,  a  column  was  erected  to 
Smoliett^s  memory,  near  the  house  in  which  be 
was  bom,  by  his  cousin,  James  Smollett,  Esq., 
of  Bonhill,  with  the  following  nenrous  and  class- 
ical inscription,  written  by  professor  George 
Stewart,  of  Edinburgh,  and  partly  by  the  late 
John  Ramsay,  £sq.,  of  Oohtertyre,  and  correct- 
ed by  Dr  Johnson.  The  lines  printed  ia  italics 
are  by  the  latter. 

ESwto  Tiatar! 

Si  leporis  iogeniique  Tenambenignam, 

Si  morum  caUidiasimum  piclorem, 

Unquamesmiratus,] 

mmorare  paululum  memorin 

TomM  ffljfOLLErrr,  m.d. 

Viri  viitudbus  hisoe 

QiMU  in  kmmm  et  dm 

JEt  UtudotH  tMiteris, 

Haud  mediocriter  omati: 

Qui  in  Uteris  variis  versatus, 

Pbstquam  felicitate  sibi  )m>pria, 

Sese  Dosteris  eommendaveiat, 

Morte  aeerba  raptui 

Anno  SBtatis  5L 

Eheu!  quamprocul  a  patria! 

Piope  Lioumi  portum  in  Italia, 

Jacet  sepultus. 
ThU  iantoqw  virot  patrudo  9U0, 
Cm  in  decuisu  Lampada 
Be  poiius  tndidiBse  dseuit, 

Arnoris  ekeu!  imme  mcmmmtum. 

In  ipm  Lnina  r^pUf 

Quoi  veraiculis  sub  entu  vitas  illustratas, 

XTUMf  VyQUM  ffogitibm  p€r9tmMit 


JPonsniuuii  cutmH 

jAOOBtTfl  Smollktt,  dc  BonhSL 

Abi  et  verainiaeefe, 

Hocquidem  honoie, 

Non  modo  defuncti  memorias 

Verum  etiam  exempio,  prospectum 

Aliis  enim,  si  moao  digni  sint. 

Idem  erit  virtutis  praemium ! 

The  widow  of  Smollett  long  continued  an  in- 
habitant of  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn,  sup- 
porting herself  in  obscurity  and  with  diflSculty, 
upon  the  small  remnant  of  fortune  he  had  been 
able  to  bequeath  to  her.  We  remember  a  be» 
nefit  play  being  performed  on  her  account  at 
Edinbur^,  in  which  Houston  Stewart  Nichol- 
son, Esq.,  an  amateur  performer,  appeared  in 
the  part  of  Pierre.  The  profits  are  sard  to  have 
amounted  to  £900.  An  epilogue  written  for 
the  occasion,  by  Mr  Graham,  of  Gartmore,  was 
spoken  by  the  late  Mr  Woods,  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Edinburgh. 

Smollett's  Ode  io  Independence^  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  poetical  works,  was  pabKsh* 
ed,  two  years  after  his  death,  by  the  Messrs 
Foulis,  of  Glasgow.  The  mjrthological  com- 
mencement is  eminently  beautiful. 

His  name  was  appended  to  a  version  of  Tele- 
machus,  as,  during  his  life,  it  had  appeared  to 
a  translation  of  Gil  Bias,  to  which  it  is  supposed 
he  contributed  little  or  nothing  more,  fn  1785, 
a  &rce,  ealted  The  leraeUtee,  or  7*Ae  Pom- 
pered  ^ahob,  was  acted  on  the  Covent  Gu^ 
den  stage,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr  Aiken.  It  was 
ascribed  to  Smollett  on  very  dobions  evidence, 
was  indifferently  received,  and  has  never  since 
appeared,  either  on  the  stage  or  hi  prrnt 

The  person  of  Smollett  was  eminently  hand- 
some, his  features  prepossessing,  snd,  by  the 
joint  testimony  of  all  his  surviving  friends,  his 
conversatiqpi  in  the  highest  degree  instructive 
and  amusing.  Of  his  disposition,  those  who 
have  read  his  works  (and  who  has  not  done  so?) 
may  form  a  very  accurate  estimate;  for  in  each 
of  them  he  has  presented,  and  sometimes  under 
various  points  of  view,  the  leading  features  of 
his  own  character,  without  disguising  the  most 
unfavourable  of  them.  Nay,  there  is  room  to 
believe,  that  he  rather  exaggerated  than  soften- 
ed that  cynical  torn  of  temper  which  was  the 
principal  fault  of  his  disposition,  and  which  en- 
gaged him  in  so  many  quarrels.  It  is  remark- 
able that  all  his  heroes,  from  Roderick  Random 
downwards,  possess  a  hauglity,  fierce  irritabi- 
lity of  disposition,  until  the  same  features  ap- 
peared softened,  and  rendered  venerable  by  agw 
and  philosophy,  in  Matthew  Bramble.  l*be 
spoKs  in  which  they  moat  delight,  are  those 
which  are  attended  with  disgrace,  mental  pain, 
and  bodily  mischief  to  others;  and  their  huma- 
nity is  never  represented  as  interrupting  the 
course  of  their  frolics.  We  know  not  that 
Smollett  had  any  other  marked  failing,  save  that 
which  he  himself  has  so  often  and  so  liberally 
acknowledged.  When  unseduced  by  his  satiri- 
cal propensities,  he  was  kind,  generous,  aud 
humane  to  others^  bold,  upright  and  indepen- 
dent in  his  own  character,  he  stooped  tone  patroa, 
sued  for  no  &vonr,  but  honestly  and  honoura- 
bly iMuiilained  himself  on  his  lilerwy 
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trben,  if  he  wm  oeeasioiMllj  employea^in  work 
trhich  WIS  Venealb  his  ulentt,  the  disgrace  mast 
remain  with  those  who  saved  not  such  a  genius 
from  the  degrading  drudgery  of  eompiling  and 
translating.  He  was  a  doating  father,  and  an 
affeetionate  husband)  and  the  warm  zeal  with 
whieh  his  memory  was  cherished  by  his  surviv- 
ing  friends,  •  showed  elearly  the  rellanee  which 
thiey  placed  upon  his  regai-d.  Even  bis  resent- 
ments, thottgli  often  hastily  adopted,  and  inoau- 
tioasly  expressed,  were  neither  ungenerous  nor 
enduring.  Me  was  open  to  conTietion,  and 
ready  to  make  both  acknowledgement  and  al- 
lowance when  he  had  done  injustice  to  others, 
villing  also  to  forgive  and  to  be  reconciled  when 
lie  bad  received  it  at  their  hand. 

Churchill*  and  other  satirists  falsely  ascribe 
to  Smollett  the  mean  passion  of  literary  envy, 
to  which  his  nature  was  totally  a  stranger.  The 
manner  in  which  he  mentions  Fielding  and 
Richardson,  in  the  account  of  the  literature  of 
the  century,  shows  how  much  he  understood, 
nnd  how  liberally  he  praised,  the  merit  of  those, 
vho,  in  the  view  of  the  world,  must  have  been 
regarded  as  his  immediate  rivals.  **  The  ge- 
nius of  Cervantes,*'  in  his  generous  expression, 
*'was  transfused  into  the  novels  of  Fielding, 
who  painted  the  characters,  and  ridiculed  the 
lollies  of  life,  with  equal  strength,  humour,  and 
|»ropriety.'*  A  passage  which  we  record  with 
pleasure,  as  a  proof  that  the  disagreement 
which  existed  between  Smollett  and  Fielding 
did  not  prevent  his  estimating  with  justice,  and 
recording  in  suitable  terms,  the  merits  of  the 
Cither  of  the  English  novel.  The  historian, 
with  equal  candour,  proceeds  to  tell  his  reader, 
*'  that  the  laudable  aim  of  enlisting  the  passions 
on  the  side  of  virtue  was  successfully  pursued 
hy  Richardson  in  his  Pamela^  CUwuta^  and 
GrandUan^  a  species  of  writing  equally  new 
nnd  extraordinary,  where,  mingled  with  much 
superfluity  and  impertinence,  we  find  a  sublime 
system  of  ethics,  an  amazing  knowledge  and 
command  of  human  nature. "f 

In  leaving  Smollett's  personal,  for  his  literary 
character,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  tlie 
latter  as  contrasted  with  that  of  his  eminent 
eontemporary  Fielding.  It  is  true  that  such 
comparisons,  though  recommended  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Plutarch,  are  not  in  general  the  best 
mode  of  estimating  individual  merit  But  in 
the  present  case,  the  history,  accomplishments, 

*  The  artiGle  upon  Tke  Rotciad  in  the  OHticed 
Eemem  (thnt  fertile  maker  of  all  dissensions,  in  whieb 
ftnoilett  was  eogngnd)  waa  so  aevere  as  to  call  forth 
the  bald's  bitter  refloniment,  in  the  aeoood  edition; 
where,  ascribing  the  c^nsive  article  to  Smollet^  in 
which  he  was  mistaken,  he  thus  apostrophizes  hun : 
"  Whence  could  arise  this  migh^  critic  spleen, 
The  muse  a  trifler,  and  her  theme  so  mean  7 
What  had  I  done,  that  angry  Heav*n  should  send 
The  faittersat  foe^  where  most  I  wiah'd  a  friend  ? 
Oft  hath  my  tongue  been  wanton  at  thy  name, 
And  haird  the  honoius  of  thy  matchlem  fiuna 
For  me  let  hoary  Fldding  bite  the  ground, 
80  noUer  PidtU  stand  snperbly  bound, 
nom  livy's  temples  tear  th*  historic  crown. 
Whkh,  with  more  justice,  blooms  upon  thy  own.** 
t  A  poet  of  inferior  note,  author  m  a  poem  caHed 
T%e  Raot,  has  brought  the  same  chslrge  against 
tteoOeO,  in  ftiU  cotfsar  terms. 


talents,  pursuits,  and,  unfortunately,  the  fates 
of  these  two  great  authors,  are  so  closely  allied, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  name  the  one  with- 
out exciting  recollections  of  the  other.  Field- 
ing and  Smollett  were  both  bom  in  the  highest 
rank  of  society,  both  educated  to  learned  pro- 
fessions, yet  both  obliged  to  follow  miscellane- 
ous literature  as  the  means  of  subsistence.  Both 
were  confined,  during  their  lives,  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  circamstanees, — ^both  united  a 
humorous  cynicism  with  generosity  and  good 
nature,  both  died  of  the  diseases  incident  to  a 
sedentary  life,  and  to  literary  labour,— «nd  both 
drew  their  last  breath  in  a  foreign  land  to  which 
they  retreated  under  the  adverse  eircurostancea 
of  a  decayed  constitution  and  an  exhausted  for- 
tune. 

Their  studies  were  no  less  similar  than  their 
lives.  They  both  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  successfully.  They  both  meddled 
in  politics;  they  both  wrote  travels,  in  whieb 
they  showed  that  their  good  humour  was  wasted 
under  the  suSerings  of  their  disease;  and,  to  con- 
clude, they  were  both  so  eminently  successful  as 
novelists,  that  no  other  English  author  of  that 
class  has  a  right  to  be  mentioned  in  the  mme 
breath  with  Fielding  and  Smollett 

If  we  compare  the  works  of  these  two  great 
masters  yet  more  closely,  we  may  assign  to 
Fielding,  with  little  hesitation,  the  praise  of  a 
higher  and  purer  taste,  than  was  shown  by  his 
rival;  more  elegance  of  composition  and  express- 
ion; a  nearer  approach  to  the  grare  irony  of 
Swifl  and  Cervantes;  a  great  deal  more  address 
or  felicity  in  the  conduct  of  his  story;  and, 
finally,  a  power  of  describing  amiable  or  virtu- 
ous characters,  and  of  placing  before  us  heroes, 
and  especially  heroines,  of  a  much  higher  as 
well  as  more  pleasing  character,  tlian  Smollett 
was  able  to  present 

Thus  the  art  and  felicity  with  which  the  story 
of  Tom  Jones  evolves  itself,  is  no  where  found 
in  Smollett's  novels,  where  the  heroes  pass  from 
one  situation  in  life,  and  from  one  stage  of  so- 
ciety, to  another  totally  unconnected,  except 
that,  as  in  ordinary  life,  the  adventures  record- 
ed, though  not  bearing  upon  each  other,  or  on 
the  catastrophe,  befall  the  ume  personage. 
Characters  are  introduced  and  dropped  witliout 
scruple,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  the  hero 
is  found  surrounded  by  a  very  differ^t  set  of 
associates  from  those  with  whom  his  fortune 
seemed  at  first  iudissolubly  oonnected.  Nei- 
ther are  the  characters  which  Smollett  designed 
should  be  interesting,  half  so  amiable  as  his  rea- 
ders could  desire.  The  low-minded  Roderick 
Random,  who  borrows  Strap's  money,  wears  his 
clothes,  and,  rescued  from  starving  by  the  at* 
Uchment  of  that  simple  and  kind-hearted  ad- 
herent, rewards  him  by  squandering  his  sub- 
stance, receiving  hie  attendance  as  a  servant, 
and  beating  him  when  the  dice  ran  against  him, 
is  not  to  be  named  in  one  day  with  the  open- 
hearted,  good-humoured,  and  noble-minded 
Tom  Jones,  whose  libertinism  (one  particular 
omitted)  is  perhaps  rendered  but  too  amiable  by 
his  good  qualities.  We  believe  there  are  few 
readers  who  are  not  disgusted  with  the  misera- 
ble reward  assigned  to   Strap  in  the  closing 
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chapter  of  the  novel.  Five  hundred  pounds, 
(tearce  the  Talae  of  the  goods  he  had  presented 
to  his  master)  and  the  hand  of  a  reclaimed 
street- walker,  even  when  added  to  a  Highland 
farm,  seem  hot  a  poor  recompense  for  his  foith- 
ful  and  disinterested  attachment.  We  should 
do  Jones  equal  injustice  by  weighing  him  in  the 
balance  with  the  savage  and  ferocious  Pickle, 
who,  besides  his  gross  and  base  brutality  to- 
wards Emilia,  besides  his  ingratitude  to  his 
unch;,  and  the  savage  propensity  which  he  shows, 
in  the  pleasure  he  takes  to  torment  others  by 
practical  jokes,  resembling  those  of  a  fiend  in 
glee— exhibits  a  low  and  ungentlemanlike  tone 
of  thinking,  only  one  degree  higher  than  that  of 
Roderick  Random.  The  blackguard  frolic  of 
introducing  a  prostitute,  in  a  false  character,  to 
his  sister,  Is  a  sufficient  instance  of  that  want  of 
taste  and  feeling  which  Smollett's  admirers  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  may  be  detected  in 
his  writings.  It  is  yet  more  impossible  to  com- 
pare Sophia  or  Amelia  to  the  females  of  Smol- 
lett, who  (excepting  Aurelia  Darnel)  are  drawn 
as  the  objects  rather  of  sppetite  than  of  affection, 
and  excite  no  higher  or  more  noble  interest  than 
might  be  created  by  the  Uouris  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan paradise. 

It  follows  from  this  superiority  on  the  ude 
of  Fielding,  that  his  novels  exhibit,  more  fre- 
quently than  those  of  Smollett,  scenes  of  dis- 
tress, which  excite  the  sympathy  and  pity  of 
the  reader.  No  one  can  refuse  his  compassion 
to  Jones  when,  by  a  train  of  practices  upon  his 
generous  and  open  character,  he  is  expelled 
from  his  benefactor's  house  under  the  foulest 
and  most  heart-rending  accusations;  but  we  cer- 
tainly sympathize  very  little  in  the  distress  of 
Pickle,  brought  on  by  his  own  profligate  pro- 
fusion, and  enhanced  by  his  insolent  misanthro- 
py. We  are  only  surprised  that  his  predomi- 
nating arrogance  does  BOt  weary  out  the 
benevolence  of  Hatchway  and  Pipes,  and  scarce 
think  the  ruined  spendthrift  deserves  their  per- 
severing and  faithful  attachment 

But  the  deep  and  fertile  genius  of  Smollett 
afforded  resources  sufficient  to  balance  these  de- 
ficiencies; and  when  the  full  weight  has  been 
allowed  to  Fielding's  superiority  of  taste  and 
expression,  his  northern  contemporary  will  still 
be  found  fit  to  balance  the  scale  with  his  great 
rival.  If  Fielding  had  superior  taste;  the  palm 
of  .more  brilliancy  of  genius,  more  inexhausti- 
ble riches  of  invention,  must  in  justice  be 
awarded  to  Smollett  In  comparison  with*  his 
sphere,  that  in  which  Fielding  walked  was  limit- 
ed; and,  compared  with  the  wealthy  profusion 
of  varied  character  and  incident  which  Smollett 
has  scattere<l  through  his  works,  there  is  a  po- 
verty of  composition  about  his  rival.  Fielding's 
fame  rests  on  a  single  chef  tPetuvre;  and  the  art 
and  industry  which  produced  Tom  Jimet,  was 
unable  to  rise  to  equal  excellence  in  Amelia, 
Thougli,  therefore,  we  may  justly  prefer  Tom 
Jonet  as  the  most  masterly  example  of  an  artful 
and  well-told  novel,  to  any  individual  work  of 
Smollett,  yet  Roderick  Random^  Peregrinie 
Pickle^  and  Humphrey  Clinker ,  do  each  of  them 
far  excel  Jo§eph  Andrews  or  Amelias  and  to  de- 
aeend  still  lower,  Jon^han  Wild,  or  the  Jour" 


ney  tntne  J^ext  World,  cannot  be  put  into  mo« 
mentary  comparison  with&'r  LaunceUt  Greavetif 
or  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom, 

Every  successful  novelist  must  be  more  or 
less  a  poet,  even  although  he  may  never  have 
written  a  line  of  verse.  The  quality  of  imagi- 
nation is  absolutely  indispensable  to  him:  his 
accurate  power  of  examining  and  embodying 
human  character  and  human  passion,  as  well  aa 
the  external  face  of  nature,  is  not  less  essentials 
and  the  talent  of  describing  well  what  he  feels 
with  acuteness,  added  to  the  above  requisites^ 
goes  far  to  complete  the  poetic  character. 
Smollett  was,  even  in  the  ordinary  sense,  which 
limits  the  name  to  those  who  write  verses,  « 
poet  of  distinction;  and,  in  this  particular,  an* 
perior  to  Fielding,  who  seldom  aims  at  mor« 
than  a  slight  translation  from  the  classics.* 
Accordingly,  if  he  is  surpassed  by  Fielding  in 
moving  pity,  the  northern  novelist  soars  far 
above  him  in  his  powers  of  exciting  terror. 
Fielding  has  no  passages  which  approach  in  sub- 
limity  to  the  robber  scene  in  Count  Fathoms  or  to 
the  terrible  description  of  a  sea  engagement  ip 
which  Roderick  Random  sits  chained  and  exposi- 
ed  upon  the  poop,  without  the  power  of  motioa 
or  exertion,  during  the  carnage  of  a  tremendous 
engagement  Upon  many  other  occasions, 
Smollett's  descriptions  ascend  to  the  sublime; 
and,  in  general,  there  is  an  air  of  romance  in 
his  writings  which  raises  his  narratives  above 
the  level  and  easy  course  of  ordinary  life.  He 
was,  like  a  pre-eminent  poet  of  our  own  day,  a 
searcher  of  dark  bosoms,  and  loved  to  paint 
characters  under  the  strong  agitation  of  fierce 
and  stormy  passions.  Hence  misanthropes^ 
gamblers,  and  duellists,  are  as  common  in  hia 
works,  as  robbers  in  those  of  Satvator  Rosa,  and 
are  drawn,  in  most  cases,  with  the  same  terri- 
ble effect  To  compare  Ferdinand  Count  Fa* 
thorn  to  the  Jonathan  Wild  of  Fielding,  would 
perhaps  be  unfair  to  the  latter  author;  yet,  the 
works  being  composed  on  the  same  plan  (a 
very  bad  one,  as  we  think),  we  cannot  help 
placing  them  by  the  side  of  each  other,  when  it 
becomes  at  once  obvious  that  the  detestable  Fa- 
thom is  a  living  and  existing  miscreant,  at 
whom  we  shrink  as  from  the  presence  of  an  in- 
carnate fiend,  while  the  villain  of  Fielding  seems 
rather  a  cold  personification  of  the  abstract  princi- 
ple of  evil,  so  far  from  being  terrible,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  knowledge  of  the  world  argued 
in  many  passages  of  his  adventures,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  him  absolutely  tiresome. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  his  profusion,  which 
amounts  almost  to  prodigality,  that  we  recognise 
the  superior  richness  of  Smollett's  fancy.  He 
never  shows  the  least  desire  to  make  the  roost 


*  A  judge,  oomnetent  in  the  higheat  d^pee,  has 
thus  charactertzeu  Smollett's  poetiy.  **They  have 
a  portion  of  delicacy  not  to  be  found  in  his  novels; 
but  ibey  have  not,  like  those  prose  fictions,  die 
strength  of  a  master's  hand.  Were  he  to  live  again 
we  niu^t  wish  him  to  write  more  poetry,  in  the  be- 
lief that  hia  poetical  talent  would  miprove  by  exer^ 
cise;  but  we  should  be  glad  if  we  had  more  of  hie 
novels  iust  as  they  9ie. —Speament  ^  tkt  BriUtk 
Poets,  by  ThamoM  CampbeO,  vol.  6.  The  truth  k, 
that  in  these  very  noveb  are  expended  many  of  tbt 
ingiedienta  both  of  giave  and  humoroos  poetiy. 
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either  of  a  eharaeter,  or  a  »iiu«tM>n,  or  an  adven- 
ture, but  throws  them  together  with  a  careless- 
nest  which  argues  unlimited  confidence  in  his 
own  powers.     Fielding  pauses  to  explain  the 
principles  of  his  art,  and  to  congratulate  him- 
self and  his  readers  on  the  felicity,  with  which 
he  constructs  his  narrative,  or  makes  his  cha- 
racters   evolve   themselves    in   the    progress. 
These  appeals  to  the  reader's  judgment,  admi- 
yvbje  as  they  are,  have  sometimes  the  fault  of 
Wing  diffuse,  and  always  the  great  disadvantage, 
tfiat  they  remind  us  we  are  perusing  a  work  of 
lletion,  and  that  the  beings  with  whom  we  have 
Wen  conversant  during  the  perusal,  are  but  a 
•et  of  evanescent  phantoms,  eonjured  up  by  a  j 
magician  for  our  amusemenL     Smollett  seldom 
holds  eommnnication  with  his  readers  in  his 
own  person.     He  manages  his  delightful  pup- 
pet-show without  thrusting  his  head  beyond  the 
eurtain,  like  Gines  de  Passamonte,  to  explun 
what  he  is  doing;  and  hence,  besides  that  our 
attention  to  the  ptorj  remains  unbroken,  we  are 
aure  that  the  author,  fully  confident  in  the  abun- 
danee  of  his  materials,  has  no  occasion  to  eke 
them  out  with  extrinsic  matter. 

Smollett's  sea  characters  have  been  deservedly 
eoBsidered  as  inimitable;  and  the  power  with 
whieh  he  has  diversified  them,  in  so  many  in- 
stanoes,  distinguishing  the  individual  features 
of  each  honest  tar,  while  each  possesses  a  full 
proportion  of  professional  manners  and  habits  of 
thinking,  is  a  most  absolute  proof  of  the  rich- 
ness of  fancy  with  which  the  author  was  gifted, 
and  which  we  have  noticed  as  his  chief  advan- 
tage over  Fielding.  Bowling,  Trunnion,  Hatch- 
way, Pipes,  and  Crowe,  are  all  men  of  the  same 
class,  habits,  and  tone  of  thinking,  yet  so  com- 
pletely differenced  by  their  separate  and  indi- 
vidual characters,  that  at  once  we  acknowledge 
them  as  distinct  persons,  while  we  se«  and  allow 
that  every  one  of  them  belongs  to  the  old  En- 
glish navy.  These  striking  portraits  have  now 
the  merit  which  is  cherished  by  antiquaries — 
they  preserve  the  memory  of  the  school  of  Ben- 
bow  and  Boscawen,  whose  manners  are  now 
banished  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecas- 
tle. The  naval  ofiioers  of 'the  present  day,  the 
splendour  of  whose  actions  hai  thrown  into  sha- 
daw  the  exploits  of  a  thousand  years,  do  not 
alleet  the  manners  of  a  fore*mastman,  and  have 
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shown  how  admirably  well  their  duty  can  be 
discharged  without  any  particular  attachment  to 
tobacco  or  flip,  or  the  decided  preference  of  a 
check  shirt  over  a  linen  one. 

In  the  comic  part  of  their  writings,  we  have 
already  said.  Fielding  is  pre-eminent  in  grave 
irony,    a    Cervantio   species  of  pleasantry,  in 
which  Smollett  is  not  equally  successful.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  Scotchman  (notwithstanding 
the  general  opinion  denies  that  quality  to  his 
countrymen]  excels  in  broad  and  ludicrous  hu- 
mour.    His  fsncy  seems  to  run  riot  in  accumu- 
lating ridiculous  circumstances  one  upon  ano- 
ther, to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  power  of 
gravity;  and  perhaps  no  books  ever  written  have 
excited  such  peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter, 
as  those  of  Smollett.     The  descriptions  which 
affect  us  thus  powerfully,    border   sometimes 
upon  what  is  called  farce  or  caricature;  but  if  it 
be  the  highest  praise  of  pathetic  composition 
that  it  draws  forth  tears,  why  should  it  not  be 
esteemed  the  greatest  excellence  of  the  ludi- 
crous that  it  compels  laughter?     The  one  tri- 
bute is  at  least  as  genuine  an  expression  of 
natural  feeling  as  the  other;  and  he  who  «an 
read  the  calamities  of  Trunnion  and  Hatchway, 
when  run  away  with  by  their  mettled  steeds,  or 
the  inimitable  absurdities  of  the  feast  of  the 
ancients,  without  a  good  hearty  burst  of  honest 
laughter,  must  be  well  qualified  to  look  sad  and 
gentlemanlike  with  Lord  Chesterfield  or  Master 
Stephen. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  genius  of  Smollett  may 
be  said  to  resemble  that  of  Rubens.  His  pic- 
tures are  often  deficient  in  grace;  sometimes 
coarse  and  even  vulgar  in  conception;  deficient 
too  in  keeping,  and  in  the  due  subordination  of 
parts  to  each  other;  and  intimating  too  much 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  their  artist  But 
these  faults  are  redeemed  by  such  richness  and 
brilliancy  of  ooloursy  such  a  profusion  of  imagi- 
nation— now  bodying  forth  the  grand  and  terri- 
ble—now the  natural,  the  easy,  and  the  ludi- 
crous; there  is  so  much  of  life,  action,  and  bus- 
lie  in  every  group  he  has  painted;  so  much 
force  and  individuality  of  character:  that  we  rea- 
dily grant  to  Smollett  an  equal  rank  with  his 
great  rival  Fielding,  while  we  place  both  far 
above  any  of  their  successors  in  the  same  line 
of  fictitious  eomposition. 
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BY  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT,  M J). 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  BRITISH  EDITION. 


At  lengfth  Peregrine  Pickle  makes  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  new  edition,  in  spite  of  all  the 
art  and  industry  that  were  used  to  stifle  him 
ii^the  birth,  by  certain  booksellers  and  others, 
who  were  at  uncommon  pains  to  misrepre- 
sent the  work  and  calumniate  the  author. 

The  performance  was  decried  as  an  im- 
moral  piece,  and  a  scurrilous  libel ;  the  author 
was  charged  with  having  de&med  the  charac- 
•ters'of  particular  persons,  to  whom  he  lay 
under  considerable  obligations :  and  some  for- 
midable critics  declared  that  the  book  was 
Toid  of  humour,  character,  and  sentiment. 

These  charges,  had  they  been  supported 
by  proof,  would  have  certainly  damned  the 
writer  and  all  his  works ;  and  even,  unsup- 
ported as  they  were,  had  an  unfavourable 
effect  with  the  public :  but,  luckily  for  him, 
his  real  character  was  not  unknown;  and 
some  readers  were  determined  to  judge  for 
themselves,  rather  than  trust  implicitly  to  the 
allegations  of  his  enemies.  The  book  was 
found  not  altogether  unworthy  of  their  re- 
commendation ;  a  very  large  impression  has 
been  sold  in  England ;  another  was  bought 
up  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom ;  the  work  has 
been  translated  into  the  French  language; 
and  the  demand  for  the  original  latelv  in- 
creased in  England.  It  was  the  author's 
duty,  therefore,  as  well  as  his  interest,  to 


oblige  the  public  with  this  edition,  whicR  he 
has  endeavoured  to  render  less  unworthy  of 
their  acceptance,  by  retrenching  the  super- 
fluities of  the  first,  reforming  its  manners, 
and  correcting  its  expression.  Divers  unin- 
teresting incidents  are  wholly  suppressed : 
some  humourous  scenes  he  has  endeavoured 
to  heighten ;  and  he  flatters  himself  that  he 
has  expunged  every  adventure,  phrase,  and 
insinuation,  that  could  be  construed  by  the 
most  delicate  reader  into  a  trespass  upon  the 
rules  of  decorum. 

He  owns,  with  contrition,  that,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  he  gave  way  too  much  to  the 
suggestions  ef  personal  resentment,  and  re- 
presented characters  as  they  appeared  to  him 
at  that  time,  through  the  exaggerating  me- 
dium of  prejudice :  but  lie  has  in  this  imprefis- 
ion  endeavoured  to  make  atonement  for  these 
extravagancies.  Howsoever  he  ma^  have 
erred  in  point  of  judgment  or  discretion,  he 
defies  the  whole  world  to  prove  that  he  was 
ever  guilty  of  one  act  of  malice,  ingratitude, 
or  dishonour.  This  declaration  he  may  be 
permitted  to  make,  without  incurring  the 
imputation  of  vanity  or  presumption,  con- 
sidering the  numerous  shafts  of  envy,  rancour 
and  revenge,  that  have  lately,  both  in  private 
and  in  public,  been  levelled  at  his  lepcu 
tation. 
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CHAPTER  L 

An  mxaumi  of  Mr  QamaUel  PieUe-Mhe 
dino9iiian  of  kU  ntter  described — he 
fiM$  to  her  9olicitation$t  tmd  retiree  to 
the  country, 

Iir  a  oertain  county  of  Engiand,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  tbe  sea,  and  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis,  lived 
CSamaliel  Pickle,  Esquire,  the  ikther  of  that 
h^ro  whose  adventures  we  purpose  to  re- 
cord. He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  in 
London,  who  (Uke  Rome)  from  small  be- 
ginnings had  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
Eonours  of  the  city,  and  had  acquired  a 
pleotiAil  fbrtune,  though,  to  his  infinite  re- 
gret, he  died  before  it  amounted  to  a  plum, 
conjuring  his  son,  as  he  respected  the  last 
injunction  of  a  parent,  to  imitate  his  indus- 
tiy,  and  adhere  to  his  maxims,  until  he 
should  have  made  up  the  deficiency,  which 
was  a  mam  considerably  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  pounds. 

This  pathetic  remonstrance  had  the  de- 
sired eSect  upon  his  representative,  who 
spared  no  pains  to  fiilfil  the  request  of  the 
deceased,  but  exerted  all  the  capacity  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him  in  a  series 
of  efforts,  which,  however,  did  not  succeed ; 
finr,  by  the  time  he  had  been  fifteen  vears  in 
trade,  he  found  himself  five  thousanu  pounds 
worse  than  he  was  when  he  first  took  pos- 
session of  his  father's  eflbcts ;  a  circumstance 
that  affected  him  so  nearly,  as  to  detach  his 
inclinations  from  business,  and  induce  him 
to  retire  firom  the  worid,  to  some  place 
where  he  micht  at  leisure  deplore  his  mis- 
fi>rtnnes,  and  bv  frugality  secure  himself 
from  want  and  the  apprehensions  of  a  jail, 
with  which  his  imagination  was  incessantly 
haunted.  He  was  often  heard  to  express  his 
fears  of  coming  upon  the  parish,  and  to  bless 
God,  that,  on  account  of  his  having  been  so 


long  a  housekeeper,  he  was  entitled  to  that 
provision.  In  shoit,  his  tatents  were  not 
naturally  active,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  in- 
consistency in  his  character;  for,  with  all 
the  desire  of  amassing  which  any  citizen 
could  possibly  entertain,  he  was  encumber- 
ed by  a  certam  indolence  and  sluggishness 
that  prevailed  over  every  interested  consi- 
deration, and  even  hindered  him  from  pro- 
fiting  by  the  singleness  of  apprehension  and 
moderation  of  appetites,  which  have  so  fre- 
quently conduced  to  the  acquisition  of  im- 
mense fbrtunes— qualities  which  he  possess- 
ed in  a  verv  remarkable  decree.  Nature,  in 
all  probability,  hadr  mixed  little  or  nothing 
inflammable  in  his  composition ;  or,  what- 
ever seeds  of  excess  she  might  have  sown 
within  him,  were  efibctually  stifled  and  de- 
stroyed bv  the  austerity  of  his  education. 

T'he  sallies  of  his  youth,  far  from  being  in. 
ordinate  or  criminal,  never  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  that  decent  jollity,  which  an  extra* 
ordinary  pot,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  produced  in  a  dub 
of  sedate  book-keepers,  whose  imaginations 
were  neither  very  warm  nor  luxuriant.  little 
subject  to  refined  sensations,  he  was  scarce 
ever  disturi>ed  with  violent  emotions  of  any 
kind.  The  passion  of  love  never  interrupt- 
ed his  tranquillity;  and  if,  as  Mr  Creech 
says  after  Horace,. 

Not  to  tdmire  S«  all  the  art  I  know. 

To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  to. 

Mc  Pickle  was  undoubtedly  possessed  of 
that  invaluable  secret ;  at  least  he  was  never 
known  to  betray  the  faintest  symptom  of 
transport,  except  one  evening  at  the  club, 
where  he  observed,  with  some  demonstra- 
tions of  vivacity,  that  he  had  dined  upon  a 
delicate  loin  of  veal. 

Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  phlegm, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  his  disappointments 
in  trade;  and, upon  the  failure  of  a  certain 
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underwriter,  by  which  he  lost  ^ve  hundred 

Sounds,  declared  his  design  of  relinquishing 
usiness,  and  retiring  to  the  country.  In 
this  resolution  he  was  comforted  and  en- 
^  couraged  by  his.  only  sister,  Mrs  Grizzle, 
who  had  managed  his  family  since  the  death 
of  his  iktber,  and  was  now  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  her  maidenhood,  with  a  fortune  of 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  a  large  stock  of 
economy  and  devotion. 

These  qualifications,  one  would  think, 
might  have  been  the  means  of  abridging  the 
term  of  her  celibacy,  as  she  never  expressed' 
any  aversion  to  wedlock ;  but  it  seems  she 
was  too  delicate  in  her  choice  to  find  t 
mate  to  her  inclination  in  the  city ;  for  I 
cannot  suppose  that  she  remained  so  long 
unsolicited,  though  the  charms  of  her  per* 
■on  were  not  altogether  enchanting,  nor  her 
manner  over  and  above  agreeable.  Exclu- 
sive of  a  very  wan  (not  to  call  it  sallow) 
complexion,  which  perhaps  was  the  effects 
of  her  virginity  and  mortification,  she  had  a 
cast  in  her  ey^s  that  was  not  at  all  engaging, 
and  such  an  extent  of  mouth,  as  no  art  or 
afiectation  could  contract  into  any  propor- 
tionable dimension ;  then  her  piety  was  ra- 
ther peevish  than  resigned,  and  did  not  in 
the  least  diminish  a  certain  stateliness  in 
her  demeanour  and  conversation,  that  de- 
lighted in  communicating  the  importance 
and  honour  of  her  family,  which,  by  the  bv, 
was  not  to  be  traced  two  generations  back, 
by  all  the  powers  of  heraldry  or  tradition. 

She  seemed  to  have  renounced  all  the 
ideas  she  had  acquired  before  her  father 
served  the  office  of  sheriff;  and  the  era 
which  regulated  the  dates  of  all  her  observa- 
tions was  the  mayoralty  of  her  papa.  Nay, 
so  solicitous  was  this  good  lady  for  the  sup- 
port and  propagation  of  the  family  name, 
that,  suppressing  every  selfish  motive,  she 
actually  prevail^  upon  her  brother  to  com- 
bat with  his  own  disposition,  and  even  sur- 
mount it  so  far  as  to  declare  a  passion  for 
the  person  whom  he  afterwards  wedded,  as 
we  snail  see  in  the  sequel.  Indeed  she  was 
the  spur  that  instigated  him  in  all  his  extraor- 
dinary  undertakings ;  and  I  question  wheth- 
er or  not  he  would  have  been  able  to  disen- 
ffage  himself  from  that  course  of  life  in  which 
he  nad  so  long  mechanically  moved,  unless 
he  had  been  roused  and  actuated  by  her  in- 
cessant exhortations.  London,  she  observ- 
ed, was  a  receptacle  of  iniquity,  where  an 
honest  unsuspecting  man  was  every  dav  in 
danger  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  craft ;  wh^re 
innocence  was  exposed  to  continual  temp- 
tations, and  virtue  eternally  persecuted  by 
malice  and  slander ;  where  every  thing  was 
ruled  by  caprice  and  corruption,  and  merit 
utterly  discouraged  and  despised.  This  last 
imputation  she  pronounced  with  such  em- 
phasis and  chagrin,  as  plainly  denoted  how 
far  she  considered  herself  as  an  example  of 
what  she  advanced  f  and  xealiy  the  chai^ 


was  justified  bj  the  constructions  that  were 
put  upon  her  retreat  by  her  female  friends, 
who,  fiir  from  imputing  it  U^  the  laudable 
motives  that  induced  her,  insinuated,  in  sar- 
castic commendations,  that  she  had  good 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  a  place  where 
she*had  been  so  long  overlooked  f-  and  that 
it  was  certainly  her  wisest  course  to  make 
her  last  effort  in  the  country,  where,  in  all 
probability,  her  talents  would  be  less  eclipe* 
ed,  and  her  fortune ^nore  attractive. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  her  admonitions,  thou^ 
they  were  powerfiil  enough  to  convince* 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  overcome 
the  languor  and  vis  inertuB  of  her  brother, 
had  she  not  reinforced  her  arguments,  by 
calling  in  question  the  credit  of  two  or  three 
merciuints,  with  whom  he  was  embarked  in 
trade. 

Alarmed  at  these  hints  of  intelligence,  he 
exerted  himself  effectually:  he  withdrew  his 
money  from  trade,  and  laying  it  out  in  bank 
stock  and  India  bonds,  removed  to  a  house 
in  the  countiv,  which  his  father  bad  built 
near  the  seaside,  for  the  convenience  of  car- 
rying on  a  certain  branch  of  traffic  in  which 
he  had  been  deeply  concerned. 

Here,  then,  Mr  Pickle  fixed  his  habitation 
for  life,  in  the  six-and-thirtieth  year  of  his 
age ;  and  though  the  pangs  he  mlt  at  part- 
ing with  his  intimate  companions,  and  quit- 
ting all  his  former  connexions,  were  not 
Suite  so  keen  as  to  produce  any  dangerous 
isorder  in  his  constitution,  he  did  not  fail 
to  be  extremely  disconcerted  at  his  first  en- 
trance into  a  scene  of  life  to  which  he  was 
totally  a  stranger.  Not  but  that  he  met  with 
abundance  of  people  in  the  country,  who,  in 
consideration  of  his  fortune,  courted  his  ac* 
quaintance,  and  breathed  nothing  but  friend- 
ship and  hospitality ;  yet  even  the  trouble  of 
receiving  aikl  returning  these  civilities  was 
an  intolerable  fatigue  to  a  man  of  his  habits 
and  disposition.  He  therefore  left  the  care 
of  the  ceremonial  to  his  sister,  who  indulged 
herself  in  all  the  pride  of  formality,  while 
he  himself,  havis^  made  a  discovery  of  a 
public  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  went 
thither  every  evening,  and  enjoved  his  pipe 
and  cann,  being  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  landlord,  whose  communi- 
cative temper  was  a  great  comfort  to  his  own 
taciturnity ;  for  he  shunned  all  superfluity  of 
speech  as  much  as  he  avoided  any  other  un* 
necessary  expense. 


CHAPTER  II. 

He  is  made  acquainted  with  the  characters  of 
Commodore  Trunnion  and  his  adherents 
^•^neets  unth  them  by  accident,  and  con^ 
tracts  an  intimacy  with  that  commander. 

This  loquacious  publican  soon  gave  him 
sketches  of  all  the  cbaiacten  in  t&  county» 
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mnd,  among  otbera,  described  that  of  his  next 
neighbour,  Commodore  Trunnion,  which  was 
alt^etber  singular  and  odd.    "  The  com- 
modore  and  your  worship,"  said  he,  **  will  in 
a  short  time  be  hand  and  glove :  he  has  a 
power  4>f  money,  and  spends  it  like  a  prince, 
that  is,  in  his  own  way  ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he 
is  a  little  humorsome,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
•wears  wonndilv,  though  Fll  faie  sworn  he 
means  no  more  harm  than  a  sucking  babe, 
liord  help  us !  it  will  d#  your  honour's  heart 
good  to  hear  him  tell  a  story,  as  how  he  lay 
alongside  of  the  French,  yaid-arm  and  yard- 
arm,  board  and  board,  and  of  heaving  grap- 
plings,  and  stinkpots,  and  gfapes,  and  round 
and  double-headed  partridges,  crows,  and 
carters — Laud  have  mercy  upon  us !  he  has 
been  a  great  warrior  in  his  time,  and  lost  an 
eye  and  a  heel  in  the  service.    Then  he  does 
not  live  like  any  other  christian  land-man, 
but  keeps  garrison  in  his  house  as  if  he 
were  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  makes 
his  servants  turn  out  in  the  night,  watch 
and  watch  (as   he  calls  it),  all   the  year 
round.      His  habitation  is  defended   bv  a 
ditch,  over  which  he  has  laid  a  drawbridge, 
and  planted  his  courtyard  with  patereroes 
continually  loaded  with  shot,  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  Mr  Hatchwav,  who  had  one 
of  his  legs  shot  away  while  he  acted  as  lieu- 
tenant  on  board  the  commodore's  ship  ;  and 
now  being  on  half  pay,  lives  with  him  as  his 
companion.    The  lieutenant  is  a  very  brave 
man,  a  great  joker,  and,  as  the  saying  is, 
hath  got  the  length  of  his  commander's  root; 
though  be  has  another  favourite  in  the  house, 
called  Tom  Pipes,  that  was  his  boatswain's 
mate,  and  now  keeps  the  servants  in  order. 
Tom  is  a  man  of  few  words,  but  an  excel- 
lent hand  at  a  son^,  hussel-cap,  and  chuck- 
&rthing.     Concerning  the  boatswain's  whit- 
tle, there  is  not  such  another  pipe  in  the 
comity.    So  that  the  commodore  lives  very 
happy  in  his  own  manner ;  thof  he  be  some- 
times  thrown  into    perilous   passions  and 
qnandaries,  by  the  application  of  his  poor 
kinsmen,  whom  he  can*t  abide,  because  .as 
how  some  of  them  were  the  first  occasion  of 
^  S^ing  to  ^^'    Then  he  sweats  with 
agony  at  the  sight  of  an  attorney  ;  just  for 
aS  the  world,  as  some  people  have  an  anti- 
pathy to  a  cat ;  for  it  seems  he  was  once  at 
law  for  striking  one  of  his  officers,  and  cast 
in  a  swinging  sum.    He  is,  moreover,  ex- 
ceedingly afflicted  witb  goblins  that  disturb 
his  rest,  and  keep  such  a  racket  in  his  house, 
that  you  would  think  (God  bless  us!)  all 
the  devils  in  hell  had  broke  loose  upon  him. 
It  was  no  longer  ago  than  last  year,  about 
this  time,  that  he  was  tormented  the  live- 
long night  by  two  mischievous  spirits  that 
got  into  his  chamber,  and  played  a  thousand 
pranks  about  his  hammock  (for  there  is  not 
one  bed  within  his  walls).    Well,  sir,  he 
rung  his  bell,  called  up  all  his  servants,  got 
l^ts,  and  made  a  thorough  search;  but  uie 


devil  a  goblin  was  to  be  found.    He  had  no 
sooner  turned  in  again,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  ^ne  to  sleep,  than  the  foul  fiends  be- 
gan their  game  anew.    The  commodore  got 
up  in  the  dark,  drew  his  cytlass,  and  attack, 
ed  them  both  so  manfully,  that,  in  &ve  mi- 
nutes, every  thing  in  the  apartment  went  to 
pieces.    The  lieutenant,  hearing  the  noise, 
came  to  his  assistance.    Tom  Pipes,  being 
told  what  was  the  matter,  lighted  his  match, 
and  going  down  to  the  yard,  fired  all  the  pa- 
tereroes as  signals  of  distress.    Well,  to  be 
sure,  the  whole  parish  was  in  a  pucker ;  some 
thought  the  French  had  landed  ;  others  ima- 
gined the  commodore's  house  was  beset  by 
thieves ;  for  my  own  part,  I  called  up  two 
dragoons  that  are  quartered  upon  me,  and 
they  swore,  with  deadly  oaths,  it  was  a  gang 
of  smugglers  engaged  with  a  party  of  their 
regiment  that  lies  in  the  next  village ;  and 
mounting  their  horses,  Hke  lusty  fellows, 
rode  up  into  the  country  as  fast  as  their 
beasts  could  carry  them.    Ah,  master,  these 
are  hard  times,  when  an  industrious  body 
cannot  earn  his  bread  without  fear  of  the 
gallows.     Your  worship's  father  (God  rest 
his  soul !)  was  a  good  ^ntleman,  and  as 
well  respected  in  this  parish  as  e'er  a  he  that 
walks  upon  neat's  leather.    And  if  your  ho- 
nour should  want  a  small  parcel  of  fine  tea, 
or  a  few  ankers  of  right  Nants,  I'll  be  bound 
you  shall  be  furnished  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent.    But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  hubbub  con-  - 
tinned  till  morning,  when  the  parson  being 
sent  for,  conjured  the  spirits  into  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  the  house  has  been  pretty  quiet 
ever  since.    Tru%  it  is,  Mr  Hatchway  makes 
a  mock  of  the  whole  affair ;   and  told  his 
commander  in  this  very  blessed  spot,  that 
the  two  goblins  were  no  other  than  a  couple 
of  jackdaws  which  had  fallen  down  the  chim- 
ney, and  made  a  flapping  with  their  wings 
up  and  down  the  apartment.     But  the  com- 
modore, who  is  very  choleric,  and  does  not 
like  to  be  jeered,  fell  into  a  main  high  passion, 
and  stormed  like  a  perfect  hurricane,  swear- 
ing that  he  knew  a  devil  from  a  jackdaw  as 
well  as  e'er  a  man  in  the  three  kingdoms.  He 
owned,  indeed,  that  the  birds  were  found, 
but  denied  that  they  were  the  occasion  of 
the  uproar.    For  my  own  part,  master,  I  be- 
lieve much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  thof,  to  be  sure,  the  devil  is  always 
going  about,  as  the  saying  is." 

This  circumstantial  account,  extraordinary 
as  it  was,  never  altered  one  feature  in  the 
countenance  of  Mr  Pickle,  who  having  heard 
it  to  an  end,  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
saying,  with  a  look  of  infinite  sagacity  and 
deliberation,-*''  I  do  suppose  he  is  of  the 
Cornish  Trunnions.  What  sort  of  a  woman 
is  his  spouse  V  **  Spouse !"  cried  the  other, 
*'  odds  heart !  I  don't  think  he  would  marry 
the  queen  of  Sheba.  Laclua-day !  sir,  he 
won't  suffer  his  own  maids  to  lie  m  the  gar- 
nson,  but  turns  them  into  an  out-house  every 
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night  before  the  watch  is  set.    Bless  your 
honour's  soul,  he  is,  as  it  were,  a  very  o^d- 

^  ish  kind  of  a  gentleman.  Your  worship 
would  have  seen  him  before  now;  for  when 
he  is  well,  he  and  my  good  master  Hatch- 
way come  hither  every  evening,  and  drink  a 
couple  of  canns  of  rumbo  a-piece ;  but  he 
has  been  confined  to  his  house  this  fortnight 
by  a  plaguy  fit  of  the  gout,  which,  Pll  as- 
sure your  worship,  is  a  good  penny  out  of  my 
pocket." 

At  that  instant,  Mr  Pickle's  ears  were  sa- 
luted with  such  a  strange  noise,  as  even  dis- 
composed the  muscles  of  his  face,  which 
gave  immediate  indications  of  alarm.  This 
composition  of  notes,  at  first,  resembled  the 
crying  of  quails  and  croaking  of  bull-frogs ; 
but,  as  it  approached  nearer,  he  could  dis- 
tinguish articulate  sounds  pronounced  with 
great  violence,  in  such  a  cadence  as  one 
would  expect  to  hear  from  a  human  creature 
scolding  through  the  oigans  of  an  ass.  It 
was  neither  speaking  nor  braving,  but  a  sur- 
prising mixture  of  both,  employed  in  the  ut- 
terance of  terms  absolutely  unintelligible  to 
our  wondering  merchant,  who  had  just  open- 
ed his  mouth  to  express  his  curiositv,  when 
the  landlord,  starting  up  at  the  well-known 
sound,  cried,  "  Odds  nigers !  there  is  the 
commodore  with  his  company,  as  sure  as  I 
live;"  and  with  his  apron  began  to  wipe 
the  dust  ofifan  elbow  chair  placed  at  one  side 
of  the  fire,  and  kept  sacred  for  the  ease  and 
convenience  of  this  infirm  commander. 
While  he  was  thus  occupied,  a  voice  still 
more  uncouth  than  the  former  hauled  aloud, 
*'Ho  !  the  house,  a  hoy  !'V  Upon  which  the 
publican,  clapping  a  hand  to  each  side  of  his 
head,  with  his  thumbs  fixed  to  his  ears,  re- 
bellowed in  the  same  tone,  which  he  had 
learned  to  imitate,  *'hilloah."  The  voice 
again  exclaimed,  '*have  you  ffot  any  at- 
torneys aboard  1"  and  when  Uie  landlord 
replied,  '*  no,  no,"  this  man  of  strange  ex- 
pectation came  in,  supported  by  his  two  de- 
pendents, and  displayed  a  figure  every  way 
answerable  to  the  oddity  of  his  character. 
He  was  in  stature  at  least  six  feet  high, 
though  he  had  contracted  a  habit  of  stoop- 
ing, by  living  so  long  on  board ;  his  com- 
plexion was  tawney,  and  his  aspect  rendered 
nideous  by  a  large  scar  across  his  nose,  and 

,  a  patch  that  covered  the  place  of  one  eve. 
Being  seated  in  his  chair  with  great  for- 
mality, the  landlord  complimented  mm  upon 
his  bein^  able  to  come  abroad  again;  and 
having,  in  a  whisper,  communicated  the 
name  of  his  fellow  guest,  whom  the  commo- 
dore already  knew  by  report,  went  to  pre- 
pare, with  dl  imaginable  despatch,  the  first 
allowance  of  his  favourite  liquor,  in  three 
separate  canns  (for  each  was  accommodated 
with  his  own  portion  apart),  while  the  lieu- 
tenant sat  down  on  the  blind  side  of  Die 
commander;  and  Tom  Pipes,  knowing  his 
distance,  with  great  modesty^  took  his  sta^ 


tion  in  the  rear.  After  a  pause  of  some  mi- 
nutes, the  conversation  was  begun  by  this 
ferocious  chief,  who,  fixing  his  # ye  upon  the 
lieutenant  with  a  sternness  of  countenance 
not  to  be  described,  addressed  him  in  these 
words.  *'  Damn  my  eyes,  Hatchway,  I  al- 
ways took  you  to  be  a  better  seaman  than 
to  overset  our  chaise  in  such  fair  weather. 
Blood!  did'nt  I  tell  you  we  were  running 
bump  ashore,  and  bid  you  set  in  the  lee- 
brace,  and  haul  upon  a  wind  ?"  "  Yes," 
(replied  the  other,  with  an  arch  sneer),  '*  I 
do  confess  as  how  you  did  give  such  ordeiSf 
after  you  had  run  us  foul  of  a  post,  so  as 
that  the  carriage  lay  along,  and  could,  not 
ri^ht  herself"  "  I  run  you  foul  of  a  post !" 
cned  the  commander;  **damn  my  heart! 
you're  a  pretty  dbg,  an't  you,  to  tell  me  so 
aboveboard  to  my  &ce?  Did  I  take  charge 
of  the  chaise?  Did  I  stand  at  the  helm?" 
'*  No,"  answered  Hatchway,  '*  I  must  con- 
fess you  did  not  steer ;  but  howsomever,  you 
cunned  all  the  way,  and  so,  as  you  could  not 
see  how  the  land  lay,  being  blind  of  your 
larboard  eye,  we  were  fast  ashore,  before 
you  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  Pipes, 
who  stood  abaft,  can  testify  the  truth  of 
what  I  say."  <*Damn  my  limbs  !"  resumed 
the  commodore,  *'  I  don't  value  what  you  or 
Pipes  say  a  rope-yam.  You'r  a  couple  of 
mutinous — ^I'U  say  no  more ;  but  you  shan't 
run  your  rig  upon  me,  damn  ye.  I  am  the 
man  that  learnt  you.  Jack  Hatchway,  to 
splice  a  rope,  and  raise  a  perpendicular." 

The  lieutenant,  who  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  trim  of  his  captain,  did 
not  choose  tb  carry  on  the  altercation  any 
fiulher;  but  taking  up  his  cann,  drank  to  the 
health  of  the  stranger,  who  very  courteously 
returned  the  compliment,  without,  however, 
presuming  to  join  in  the  conversation,  which 
suffered  a  considerable  pause.  During  this 
interruption,  Mr  Hatchway's  wit  displayed 
itself  in  several  practical  jokes  upon  the  com- 
modore, with  whom,  he  knew,  it  was  dan^- 
ous  to  tamper  in  any  other  way.  Being  with- 
out the  sphere  of  his  vision,  he  securely  pil- 
fered his  tobacco,  drank  his  rumbo,  made  wry 
faces,  and  (to  use  the  vulgar  phrase)  cocked 
his  eye  at  him,  to  the  no  small  entertain- 
ment of  the  spectators,  Mr  Pickle  himself 
not  excepted,  who  ^ve  evident  tokens  of 
uncommon  satisfaction  at  the  dexterity  of 
this  marine  pantomime. 

Meanwhile,  the  captain's  choler  gradually 
subsided,  and  he  was  pleased  to  desire 
Hatchway,  by  the  familiar  and  friendly  dimi- 
nutive of  Jack,  to  read  a  newspaper  that  lay 
on  the  table  before  him.  This  task  was  ac- 
cordingly undertaken  by  the  lame  lieutenant, 
who,  among  other  paragraphs,  read  that 
which  follows,  with  an  elevation  of  voice 
that  seemed  to  prognosticate  something  ex- 
traordinary :  **  We  are  infbrmed  that  Admi- 
ral  Bower  will  very  soon  be  created  a  British 
peer,  for  his  eminent  services  during  the 
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war,  particularly  in  his  late  engagement  with 
the  IVench  fleet."    Trunnioa  was  thunder- 
struck at  this  piece  of  intelligence.  The  mug 
dlopped  from  his  hand  and  shivered  into  a 
thousand  pieces ;  his  eye  glistened  like  that 
of  a  lattlesnake,  and  some  minutes  elapsed 
before  he  could  pronounce,  "  avast !  over- 
haul that  article  again.'*    It  was  no  sooner 
read  a  second  time,  than  smiting  the  table 
with  his  fists,  he  started  up,  and,  with  the 
most  violent  emphasis  of  ra^e  and  indigna- 
tion, exclaimed,  *<  Damn  my  heart  and  liver ! 
tis  a  land  lie,  d'ye  see ;  and  I  will  maintain 
it  to  be  a  lie,  fi^m  the  sprit-sail  yard  to  the 
mizen-top-sail  haulyards !    Blood  and  thun- 
der *    Will  Bower  a  peer  of  this  realm !  a 
fellow  of  yesterday,  that  scarce  knows  a  mast 
from  a  manger ;  a  snotty-nose  boy,  whom  I 
myself  have  ordered  to  Uie  gun  for  stealing 
eggs  out  of  the  hen-coops  !  and  I,  Hawser 
'j^innion,  who  commanded  a  ship  before  he 
could  keep  a  reckoning,  am  laid  aside,  dVe 
see,  and  forgotten !     If  so  be  as  this  be  the 
case,  there  is  a  rotten  plank  in  our  constitu- 
tion, "vghich  ought  to  be  hove  down  and  re- 
paired<  d — ^n  my  eyes  !     For  my  own  part, 
d*ye  see,  I  was  none  of  your  Guinea  pigs ; 
I  did  not  rise  in  the  service  by  parliament- 
eering  interest  or  a  handsome  b—-  of  a  wife. 
I  was  not  hoisted  over  the  bellies  of  better 
men,  nor  strutted  athwart  the  quarter-deck 
in  a  laced  doublet,  and  thingumbobs  at  the 
wrists.     Damn  my  limbs !   I  have  been  a 
hard-working  man,  and  served  all  offices  on 
board,  from  cook's  shifter  to  the  command 
of  a  vessel.    Here,  you  Tunley,  there's  the 
hand  of  a  seaman,  you  dog."    So  saying,  be 
laid  hold  on  the  landlord's  fist,  and  honoured 
him  with  such  a  squeeze,  as  compelled  him 
to  roar  with  ^reat  vociferation,  to  the  in- 
finite satis&ction  of  the  commodore,  whose 
features  were  a  little  unbended  by  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  vigour ;  and  he  thuspro- 
ceeded  in  a  less  outrageous  strain.     *'  They 
make  a  damned  noise  about  this  engagement 
with  the  French ;  but  egad  !  it  was  no  more 
than  a  bumboat  battle,  in  comparison  with 
some  that  I  have  seen.    There  was  old  Rook 
and  Jennings,  and  another  whom  I'll  be  damn'd 
before  I  name,  that  knew  what  fighting  was. 
As  for  my  own  share,  d'ye  see,  I  am  none 
iif  those  that  hollow  in  their  own  commenda- 
tion ;  but  if  so  be  that  I  were  minded  to  stand 
my  own  trumpeter,  some  of  those  little  fel- 
lows that  hold  their  heads  so  high,  would  be 
taken  all  aback,  as  the  sajing  is ;  they  would 
be  ashamed  to  show  their  colours,  damn  my 
eyes  !    I  once  lay  eight  glasses  alonff-side 
of  the  Flour  de  Louse,  a  French  man  of  war, 
though  her  metal  was  heavier,  and  her  com- 
plement larger  by  an  hundred  hands  than 
mine.    You,  Jack  Hatchwav,  damn  ye,  what 
d*ye  grin  atl    D'ye  think  I  tell  a  story,  be- 
causgyuu  never  heard  it  before?" 

**  WJqTt  look  ye.  Sir,"  answered  the  lieu- 
tenant, •«  I  am  £^ad  to  find  you  can  stand  your 
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own  trumpeter  on  occasion;  tbof  I  Wish  you 
would  change  the  tune;  for  that  is  the  same 
you  have  b^n  pipizig  every  watch  for  these 
ten  months  past.  Tunley  himself  will  tell 
you  he  has  heard  it  five  hundred  times." 
"  God  forgive  you,  Mr  Hatchway,"  said  the 
landlord,  interrupting  him,  <<  as  I  am  an  honest 
man  and  a  housekeeper,  I  never  heard  a  syl- 
lable of  the  matter." 

This  declaration,  though  not  strictly  true, 
was  extremely  agreeable  to  Mr  Trunnion, 
who,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  observed,  <*  Aha ! 
Jack,  I  thought  I  should  bring  you  up,  with 
your  jibes  and  your  jokes :  but  suppose  you 
had  heard  it  before,  is  that  any  reason  why 
it  shouldn't  be  told  to  another  person? 
There's  the  stranger,  belike  he  has  heard  it 
five  hundred  times  too;  han't  you,  brother?" 
addressing  himself  to  Mr  Pickle ;  who  replied, 
with  a  look  expressing  curiosity, "  no,  never," 
he  thus  went  on : — **  Well,  you  seem  to  be 
an  honest,  quiet  sort  of  a  man,  and  therefore 
you  must  know,  as  I  said  before,  I  fell  in  with 
a  French  man  of  war,  Cape  Finisterre  bear- 
ing  about  six  leagues  on  the  weather  bow, 
and  the  chase  three  leagues  to  leeward,  going 
before  the  wind ;  whereupon  I  set  my  stud- 
ding-sails, and,  coming  up  with  her,  hoisted 
my  jack  and  ensign,  and  poured  in  a  whole 
broadside,  before  you  could  count  three  rat- 
tlins  in  the  mizen  shrouds ;  for  I  always  keep 
a  good  look  out,  and  love  to  have  the  first 
fire."  "  That  I'll  be  sworn,"  said  Hatchway ; 
"for  the  day  we  made  the  Triumph,  you 
ordered  the  men  to  fire  when  she  was  huU-to, 
by  the  same  token  we  below  pointed  the  guns 
at  a  fiisht  of  gulls ;  and  I  won  a  cann  of 
punch  from  the  gunner,  by  killing  the  first 
bird."  Exasperated  at  this  sarcasm,  he  re- 
plied with  great  vehemence, — "  You  lie,  lub- . 
her !  damn  your  bones !  what  business  have 
you  to  come  always  athwart  my  hause  in 
this  manner?  You,  Pipes,  was  upon  deck, 
and  can  bear  witness  whether  or  not  I  fired 
too  soon.  Speak,  yon  blood  of  a  — ,  and 
that  upon  the  word  of  a  seaman ;  how  did 
the  chase  bear  of  us,  when  I  gave  orders  to 
fire?" 

Pipes,  who  had  hitherto  sat  silent,  being 
thus  called  upon  to  {five  his  evidence,  after 
divers  strange  {gesticulations,  opened  his 
mouth  like  a  gaspmg  cod,  and,  with  a  cadence 
like  that  of  the  east  wind  singing  through  a 
cranny,  pronounced,  **  Half  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  right  upon  our  lee-beam."  "  Nearer, 
you  porpuss-faic'd  swab !"  Scried  the  commo- 
dore) "  nearer  by  twelve  rathom ;  but  how- 
somever,  that's  enough  to  prove  the  falsehood 
of  Hatchway's  jaw — and  so,  brother,  d'ye 
see,  (tumin^r  to  Mr  Pickle,)  I  lay  alongside 
of  the  Flour  de  Louse,  yard-arm  and  yard- 
arm,  plying  our  great  guns  and  small-arms, 
and  heaving  in  stink-pots,  powder-bottles, 
and  hajid  grenades,  till  our  snot  was  all  ex- 
pended, double-headed,  partridge,  and  grape ; 
then  we  loaded  withiron-crows,  marlinspikes, 
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and  M  nails;  but  finding  the  Frenchman 
took  a  great  deal  of  druooing,  and  that  he 
had  shot  away  all  oar  rigging,  and  killed  and 
wounded  a  great  numl^r  of  our  men,  d'3re 
see,  I  resolved  to  run  him  on  board  upon  his 
quarter,  and  so  ordered  our  grapplings  to  be 
got  ready:  but  Monsieur,  perceiving  what 
we  were  about,  filled  his  top-aEiils,  and  sheered 
off,  leaving  us  like  a  log  upon  the  water,  and 
our  scuppers  running  with  blood." 

Mr  Pickle  and  the  landlord  paid  such  ex- 
traordinary attention  to  the  rehearsal  of  this 
exploit,  that  Trunnion  was  encouraged  to 
entertain  them  with  more  stories  of  the  same 
nature ;  after  which  he  observed,  by  way  of 
encomium  on  the  government,  that  all  he  had 

red  in  the  service  was  a  lame  foot  and 
loss  of  an  eye.  The  lieutenant,  who 
could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity  of  being  witty  at  the  expense  of  his 
conmiander,  gave  a  loose  to  his  satirical  talent 
once  more,  saying,  "  I  have  heard  as  how 
you  came  by  your  lame  foot  by  having  your 
upper-decks  overstowed  with  liquor,  whereby 
you  became  crank,  and  rolled,  d'ye  see,  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  by  a  pitch  of  the  ship, 
your  starboard  heel  was  jammed  in  one  of 
the  scuppers ;  and  as  for  the  matter  of  your 
eye,  that  was  knocked  out  by  your  own  crew 
when  the  Lightning  was  paid  off:  there's 
poor  Pipes,  who  was  beaten  into  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  for  taking  your  part, 
and  giving  you  time  to  sheer  off;  and  I  don't 
find  as  how  you  have  rewarded  him  according 
as  he  deserves."  As  the  commodore  could 
not  deny  the  truth  of  these  anecdotes,  how- 
ever unseasonably  they  were  introduced,  he 
afiected  to  receive  them  with  good  humour, 
as  iokes  of  the  lieutenant's  own  inventing ; 
and  replied, — "Ay,  ay,  Jack,  every  body 
knows  your  tongue  is  no  slander ;  but  how- 
flomever,  I'll  work  you  to  an  oil  for  this,  you 
dog."  So  saying,  he  lifted  up  one  of  his 
cnitchesy  intending  to  lay  it  gently  across 
Mr  Hatchway's  pate ;  but  Jack,  with  great 
agility,  tilted  up  his  wooden  leg,  with  wnich 
he  warded  off  the  blow,  to  the  no  small  ad- 
miration of  Mr  Pickle,  and  utter  astonish- 
ment of  Uie  landlord,  who,  by  tiie  bye,  had 
expressed  the  same  amazement,  at  the  same 
feat,  at  the  same  hour,  every  night  for  three 
months  before.  Trunnion  then  directing  his 
eye  to  the  boatswain's  mate,  "  You,  Pipes," 
aaid  he,  *'  do  you  go  about  and  tell  people 
that  I  did  not  rewaA  you  for  standing  by  me 
when  I  was  hussled  by  these  rd>elliou8  rap- 
scallions ;  d — ^n  }^ou,  han'tyou  been  rated  on 
the  books  ever  since  ?"  Tom,  who,  indeed, 
had  no  words  to  spare,  sat  smoaking  his  pipe 
with  ^at  indifference,  and  never  dreamed 
of  paying  any  regard  to  these  interrogations ; 
whicn  being  repeated  and  reinfbreed  with 
many  oaths,  that,  however,  produced  no  ef- 
fect, the  commodore  pulled  out  his  purse, 
Mving,  **  Here,  you  bitch's  baby,  here's  some- 
thingbetter  than  a  imait  ticket ;"  and  threw 


it  at  his  silent  deliverer,  who  received  and 
pocketed  his  bounty  without  the  least  de- 
monstration of  surprise  or  satisfaction ;  while 
the  donor,  turning  to  Mr  Pickle, — "  You  see* 
brother,"  said  he,  "  I  make  cood  the  old  say. 
ing,  we  sailors  get  money  like  horses,  and 
spend  it  like  asses :  come,  Pipes,  let's  have 
the  boatswain's  whistle,  and  be  jovial."  This 
musician  accordingly  applied  to  his  mouth 
the  silver  instrument  that  hung  at  a  button- 
hole of  his  jacket,  by  a  chain  of  the  same 
metal,  and,  though  not  quite  so  ravishing  as 
the  pipe  of  Hermes,  produced  a  sound  so  loud 
and  snrill,  that  the  stranger  (as  it  were  in- 
stinctively) stopped  his  ears,  to  p/reserve  his 
organs  of  heanng  from  such  a  dangerous 
invasion.  The  prelude  being  thus  executed, 
Pipes  fixed  his  eves  upon  the  egg  of  an  ostrich 
that  depended  from  the  ceiling,  and  without 
once  moving  them  fit>m  that  object,  performed 
the  whole  cantata  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
seemed  to  be  the  joint  issue  of  an  Irish  bag- 
pipe and  a  sow-gelder's  horn  ;  the  commo- 
dore, the  lieutenant  and  landlord,  joined  in 
the  chorus,  repeating  this  elegant  stanza, 

Bastle,  bustle,  brave  boys! 

Liet  us  sing,  let  as  toil. 

And  drink  all  the  'while. 

Since  labour  's  the  price  of  our  joyi. 

The  third  line  was  no  sooner  pronounced, 
than  the  cann  was  lifted  to  every  man's 
mouth  with  admirable  uniformity ;  and  the 
next  word  taken  up  at  the  end  of  their  draught 
with  a  twang  equally  expressive  and  harmo- 
nious. In  snoit,  the  company  began  to  un- 
derstand one  another ;  Mr  Pickle  seemed  to 
relish  the  entertainment,  and  a  correspon- 
dence immediately  commenced  between  him 
and  Trunnion,  who  shook  him  by  i  he  hand, 
drank  to  further  acquaintance,  and  even  in- 
vited him  to  a  mess  of  pork  and  pease  in  the 
garrison.  The  compliment  was  returned, 
good  fellowship  prevailed,  and  the  night  was 
pretty  far  advanced  when  the  merchant's 
man  arrived  with  a  lantern  to  Ught  his  mas- 
ter  home ;  upon  which  the  new  fhends  parted, 
after  a  mutual  promise  of  meeting  next  eve« 
ning  in  the  same  place. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Mr9  Grizzle  exerts  herself  in  finding  a 
pr&per  match  fw  her  brother;  who  is  mc- 
coratngly  introduced  to  the  young  lad^f 
whom  he  marries  in  due  season, 

I  RAVI  been  the  more  cireumstantial  in  open- 
ing the  character  of  Trunnion,  because  he 
bears  a  considerable  share  in  the  course' of 
these  memoirs ;  but  now  it  is  high  time  to 
resume  the  consideration  of  Mrs  Grizzle, 
who,  since  her  arrival  in  the  country,  hwSt 
been  engrossed  by  a  double  care,  namely, 
that  of  finding  a  siutable  match  for  her  bro« 
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ther,  and  a  comfortable  yoke-fellow  for  her- 
self. 

Neither  wae  this  aim  the  result  of  any 
Bmister  or  frail  suggeetion,  but  the  pore  dic- 
tates of  that  laudaUe  ambition,  which  prompt- 
ed her  to  the  preservation  of  the  family  name. 
Nay,  so  disinterested  was  she  in  this  pursuit, 
that,  postponing  her  nearest  concern,  or  at 
least  leaving  her  own  fate  to  the  silent  ope- 
ration of  her  charms,  she  laboured  with  such 
iode&tiffable  zeal  in  behalf  of  her  brother, 
that,  before  they  had  been  three  months  set- 
tled in  the  countiy,  the  general  topic  of  con- 
versation in  the  nei^twurhood,  was  an  in- 
tended match  between  the  rich  Mr  Pickle, 
and  the  fair  Ifiss  Appleby,  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  who  lived  m  the  next  parish,  and 
who,  though  he  had  but  little  fortune  to  be- 
stow upon  his  children,  had  (to  use  his  own 
phimse)  replenished  their  veins  with  some  of 
the  best  blood  in  the  country. 

This  young  lady,  whose  character  and  dis- 
position Mrs  Grizzle  bad  investigated  to  her 
own  satisfaction,  was  destined  for  the  spouse 
of  Mr  Pickle,  and  an  overture  was  accordingly 
made  to  her  fiither,  who  being  oveijoyed  at 
the  proposal,  gave  his  consent  without  hesi- 
tation, and  even  recommended  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  project  with  such  ea^mess, 
as  seemed  to  indicate  either  a  suspicion  of 
Mr  Pickle's  constancy,  or  a  diffidence  of  his 
own  dauffhter's  complexion,  which  perhaps 
he  thou^t  too  san^ine  to  keep  much  long- 
er cool.  The  previous  point  bein^  thus  set- 
tled, our  merchant,  at  the  instigation  of  Mrs 
Grizzle,  went  to  visit  his  future  mther-in-law, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  daughter,  with 
whom  he  had,  that  same  afternoon,  an  op- 
portunity of  being  alone.  What  passed  m 
that  interview  I  never  could  learn,  though, 
from  the  character  of  the  suitor,  the  reader 
may  justly  conclude,  that  she  was  not  much 
teased  with  the  impertinence  of  his  addresses. 
He  was  not,  I  believe,  the  less  welcome  for 
that  reason ;  certain  it  is  she  made  no  ob- 
jection to  his  taciturnity,  and,  when  her  fa- 
ther communicated  his  resolution,  acquiesced 
with  the  most  pious  resiffnation.  But  Mra 
Grizzle,  in  order  to  ^ve  ue  lady  a  more  fa- 
vourable idea  of  his  intellecte  than  what  his 
cimversation  could  possibly  inspire,  was  re- 
solved to  dictate  a  letter,  which  her  brother 
should  transcribe  and  transmit  to  his  mistress, 
as  the  produce  of  his  own  understandiiuf, 
and  had  actually  composed  a  very  tender  bil- 
let for  this  purpose ;  yet  her  intention  was 
entirely  frustrated  by  the  misapprehension  of 
the  lover  himself,  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  sister's  repeated  admonitions,  anticipat- 
ed her  scheme,  by  writing  for  himself,  and 
dispatching  the  letter  one  afternoon,  while 
Mn  Qntale  was  visiting  at  the  parson's. 

Neither  was  this  step  the  effect  of  his 
^uutj  or  precipitation ;  Ixit  having  been  of)  en 
umed  1^  his  sister,  that  it  was  absolutely 
fo  him  to  make  a  declaration  of 


his  love  in  writing,  he  took  this  oppQrtonity 
of  acting  in  conformity  with  her  advice,  wh«i 
his  imagination  was  unengaged  or  undisturbed 
by  any  other  suggestion,  without  suspecting 
the  least  that  sue  intended  to  save  him  the 
trouble  of  exercising  his  own  ^nius.  Left, 
therefore,  as  he  imagined,  to  his  ovfh  inven- 
tions, he  sat  down  and  produced  the  follow- 
ing morceau,  which  was  transmitted  to  Miss 
Appleby  before  his  sister  and  counsellor  had 
the  least  information  of  the  afiair. 

"  Miss  Sallt  Applbbt. 

"  Madi^n, — ^Understanding  you  have  a  pajv 
eel  of  heart,  warranted  sound,  to  be  disposed 
of,  shall  be  willing  to  treat  for  said  commo- 
dity, on  reasonable  terms.  Doubt  not  shall 
agree  for  same.  Shall  wait  of  you  for  further 
information,  when  and  where  you  shall  ap- 
point.   This  the  needftd  from  yours,  &c. 

"  Gam.  Picxlb." 

This  laconic  epistle,  simple  and  unadorned 
as  it  was,  met  with  as  cordial  a  reception 
from  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
as  if  it  had  been  couched  in  the  most  elegant 
terms  that  delicacy  of  passion  and  cultivated 
genius  could  supply ;  nay,  I  believe,  was  the 
more  welcome,  on  account  of  its  mercantile 
plainness:  because,  when  an  advantageous 
matoh  is  in  view,  a  sensible  woman  often 
considers  the  flowery  professions  and  rap- 
turous exclamations  of  love  as  ensnaring 
ambiguities,  or  at  best  impertinent  prelimi- 
naries, that  retard  the  treaty  they  are  designed 
to  promote ;  whereas  Mr  Fickle  removed  all 
disagreeable  uncertainty,  by  descending  at 
once  to  the  most  interesting  particular. 

She  had  no  sooner,  as  a  dutiful  child,  com- 
municated this  billet-doux  to  her  father,  than 
he,  as  a  careful  parent,  visited  Mr  Pickle, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs  Grizzle,* demand- 
ed a  formal  explanation  of  his  sentimente 
with  regard  to  his  daughter  Sally.  Mr  Ga- 
maliel, without  any  ceremony,  assured  him 
he  had  a  respect  for  the  younff  woman,  and, 
with  his  good  leave,  would  take  her  for  bet- 
ter for  worse.  Mr  Appleby,  after  havinff 
expressed  his  satisfiu;tion  that  he  had  fixed 
his  affections  in  his  family,  somforted  the 
lover  with  the  assurance  of^his  bein^^  afreea* 
ble  to  the  young  htdy,  and  they  rorthwith 
proceeded  to  the  articles  of  the  marriage- 
settlement,  which  beinff  discussed  and  deter- 
mined,  a  lawyer  was  ordered  to  engross  them ; 
the  wedding-clothes  were  bought,  and,  in 
short,  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  celebration 
of  their  nuptials,  to  which  every  bodjr  of  any 
&shion  in  the  neighbourhood  was  invited. 
Among  these  Commodore  Trunnion  and  Mr 
Hatehway  were  not  fbigotten,  being  the  sole 
companions  of  the  bri&groom,  with  whom* 
by  this  time,  they  had  contracted  a  sort  of 
intimacy  at  their  nocturnal  rendezvous. 

They  had  received  a  previous  intimation 
of  what  was  on  the  anvil  from  the  landlord, 
before  Mr  Pickle  thought  proper  to  declare 
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himsielf ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  topic 
of  the  one-eyed  commander's  discourse  at 
their  meeting,  for  several  evenings  before, 
had  been  the  folly  and  plague  of  matrimony, 
on  which  he  held  forth  wiUi  great  vehemence 
of  abuse,  levelled  at  the  fair  sex,  whom  he 
represented  as  devils  incarnate,  sent  from 
hell  to  torment  mankind ;  and,  in  particular, 
inveighed  against  old  maids,  for  whom  he 
seemed  to  entertain  a  singular  averaion; 
while  his  friend  Jack  confirmed  the  truth  of 
all  his  allegations,  and  gratified  his  own  ma- 
lignant vein  at  the  same  time,  by  clenching 
every  sentence  with  a  sly  joke  upon  the  mar- 
ried state,  built  upon  some  allusion  to  a  ship 
or  seafaring  life.  He  compared  a  woman  to 
a  great  gun,  loaded  with  fire,  brimstone,  and 
noise,  which,  being  violently  heated,  will 
bounce  and  fly,  and  play  the  devil,  if  you  don't 
take  special  care  of  her  breechings.  He  said 
she  was  like  a  hurricane,  that  never  blows 
from  one  quarter,  but  veers  about  to  all  points 
of  the  compass :  he  likened  her  to  a  painted 
gallev  curiously  rigged,  with  leak  in  her  hold, 
which  her  husband  would  never  be  able  to 
stop.  He  observed  that  her  inclinations 
were  like  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  for  why  ?  be- 
cause you  may  heave  your  deep  sea  lead 
long  enough  v^dthout  ever  reaching  the  bot- 
tom :  that  lie  who  comes  to  anchor  on  a  wife, 
may  find  himself  moored  in  damned  foul 

ground,  and,  after  all,  can't  for  his  blood  slip 
IB  cable :  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  thof  he 
might  make  short  trips  for  pastime,  he  would 
never  embark  in  woman  on  the  voyage  of 
life,  because  he  was  afraid  of  foundering  in 
the  first  foul  weather. 

In  all  probability,  these  insinuations  made 
some  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mr  Pickle, 
who  was  not  very  much  inclined  to  run  great 
risks  of  &ny  kind ;  but  the  injunctions  and 
importunities  of  his  sister,  who  was  bent  upon 
the  match,  overbalanced  the  opinion  of  his 
sea  friends,  who  finding  him  determined  to 
marry,  notwithstanding  all  the  hints  of  cau- 
tion they  had  thrown  out,  resolved  to  accept 
his  invitation,  and  honoured  his  nuptials  with 
their  presence  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  behaviour  of  Mtm  Qrizzle  at  the  wed- 
dingf  with  an  account  of  the  gueste, 

I  HOPE  it  will  not  be  thought  uncharitable, 
if  I  advance,  hj  way  of  conjecture,  that  Mrs 
Grizzle,  on  this  grand  occasion,  summoned 
her  whole  exertion,  to  play  off  the  artillery 
of  her  charms  upon  the  single  gentlemen 
who  were  invited  to  the  entertainment :  sure 
I  am,  she  displayed  to  tSie  best  advantage  all 
the  engaging  qualities  she  possessed:  her 
affiibility  at  dinner  was  altogether  uncom- 
mon ;  her  attention  to  the  guests  was  super- 
fluously hospitable ;  her  tongue  was  sheathed 


with  a  most  agreeable  and  infantine  lisp ;  her 
address  was  perfectly  obliging;  and  though, 
conscious  of^  the  extraordinary  capacity  of 
her  mouth,  she  would  not  venture  to  hazard 
a  laugh,  she  modelled  her  lips  into  an  en- 
chanting simper,  which  played  upon  her 
countenance  all  day  long;  nay,  she  even  pro- 
fited by  that  defect  in  her  vision  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  and  securely  contemplated 
those  features  which  were  most  to  her  liking, 
while  the  rest  of  the  company  believed  her 
regards  were  disposed  in  a  quite  contrary 
direction.  With  what  humility  of  complais- 
ance did  she  receive  the  compliments  of 
those  who  could  not  help  praising  the  ele- 
gance of  the  banquet !  and  how  piously  did 
she  seize  that  opportunity  of  commemorating 
the  honours  of  her  sire,  by  observing,  that  it 
was  no  merit  in  her  to  understand  something 
of  entertainments,  as  she  had  occasion  to 
preside  at  so  many  during  the  mayoralty  of 
her  papa !  Far  from  discovering  the  least 
symptom  of  pride  and  exultation  when  the 
opulence  of  her  family  became  the  subject  of 
conversation,  she  assumed  a  severity  of  coun- 
tenance ;  and,  after  having  moralized  on  the 
vanity  of  riches,  declared,  that  those  who 
looked  upon  her  as  a  fortune  were  very  much 
mistaken ;  for  her  father  had  left  her  no  more 
than  poor  five  thousand  pounds,  which,  with 
what  little  she  had  saved  of  the  interest  since 
his  death,  was  all  she  had  to  depend  upon ; 
indeed,  if  she  had  placed  her  chief  felicity  in 
wealth,  she  should  not  have  been  so  forward 
in  destroying  her  own  expectations,  by  ad- 
vising and  promoting  the  event  at  which 
they  were  now  so  happily  assembled;  but 
she  hoped  she  should  always  have  virtue 
enough  to  postpone  any  interested  consider- 
ation, when  it  should  happen  to  clash  with 
the  happiness  of  her  friends.  Finally,  such 
was  her  modesty  and  self-denial,  that  she 
industriously  informed  those  whom  it  might 
concern,  that  she  was  no  less  than  tli^e 
years  older  than  the  bcide,  though,  had  she 
added  ten  to  the  reckoning,  she  would  have 
committed  no  mistake  in  point  of  computa- 
tion. 

To  contribute  as  much  as  lay  in  her  power 
to  the  satisfaction  of  td)  present,  she,  m  the 
afternoon,  regaled  them  with  a  tune  on  the 
harpsichord,  accompanied  with  her  voice, 
which,  though  not  the  most  melodious  in  the 
world,  I  dare  say  would  have  been  equally 
at  their  service,  could  she  have  vied  with 
Philomel  in  song ;  and  as  the  last  effort  of 
her  complaisance,  when  dancing  was  pro- 
posed, she  was  prevailed  upon,  at  the  re- 
quest of  her  new  sister,  to  open  the  ball  in 
person. 

In  a  word,  Mrs  Grizzle  was  the  principal 
figure  in  this  fe^ival,  and  almost  eclipsed 
the  bride,  who,  far  from  seeming  to  dispute 
the  pre-eminence,  very  wisely  allowed  her  to 
make  the  best  of  her  talents ;  contenting  her- 
self with  the  lot  to  which  fortune  had  al- 
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leady  called  her,  and  which  she  ima^ned 
wooid  not  be  the  less  desirable,  if  her  sister- 
ui'^k.w  were  detached  from  the  family. 

I  believe  I  need  scarce  advertise  the  reader, 
that,  daring  this  whole  entertainment,  the 
commodore  and  his  lieutenant  were  quite 
oat  of  their  element :  and  this,  indeed,  was 
the  case  with  the  bridegroom  himself,  who, 
being  utterly  unacquainted  witli  any  sort 
of  polite  commerce,  found  himself  under  a 
very  disagreeable  restraint  during  the  whole 


Trannion,  who  had  scarce  ever  been  on 
ahore  till  he  was  paid  off,  and  never  once  in 
liis  whole  life  in  the  company  of  any  females 
above  the  rank  of  those  who  herd  upon  the 
Point  at  Portsmouth,  was  more  embarrassed 
about  his  behaviour  than  if  he  had  been  sur- 
loimded  at  sea  by  the  whole  French  navy. 
He  had  never  pronounced  the  word  madam 
flince  he  waa  bom ;  so  that,  far  from  entering 
into  any  conversation  with  the  ladies,  he 
would  not  even  return  the  compliment,  or 
Alive  the  least  nod  of  civility,  when  they 
drank  to  his  health ;  and,  I  verily  believe, 
would  rather  have  suffered  suffocation  than 
•flowed  the  simple  phrase  your  servant  to 
proceed  from  his  mouth.  He  was  altogether 
as  inflexible  with  respect  to  the  attitudes  of 
hia  body ;  for,  either  through  obstinacy  or 
baahfolness,  he  sat  upright  without  motion, 
inKMnnch  that  he  provoked  the  mirth  of  a 
certain  wag,  who,  addressing  himself  to  the 
lieutenant,  asked  whether  that  was  the  com- 
modore himself,  or  the  wooden  lion  that  used 
to  stand  at  his  gate  1  An  image  to  which,  it 
must  be  owned.  Trunnion's  person  bore  no 
hint  resemblance. 

Mr  Hatchway,  who  was  not  quite  so  un- 
p<^hed  as  the  commodore,  and  had  certain 
Botiona  that  seemed  to  approach  the  ideas 
of  common  life,  made  a  less  uncouth  appear- 
ance ;  bat  then  he  was  a  wit,  and  though  of 
a  very  peculiar  genius,  partook  largely  of 
that  dwposition  which  is  common  to  all  wits, 
who  never  enjoy  themselves  except  when 
their  talents  meet  with  those  marks  of  dis- 
tinctibn  and 'veneration,  which,  in  their  own 
opinion,  they  deserve. 

These  circumstances  being  premised,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  this  triumvirate  made 
no  objections  to  the  proposal,  when  some  of 
tlie  grave  personages  of  the  company  made 
a  motion  for  adjourning  into  another  apart- 
ment, where  they  mi^t  enjoy  their  pipes 
and  bottles,  while  the  ^oung  rolks  indulged 
themselves  in  the  contmuance  of  their  own 
fitvomite  diversion.  Thus  rescued,  as  it 
were,  from  a  state  of  annihilation,  the  first 
me  the  two  la3s  of  the  castle  made  of  their 
existence  was  to  ply  the  bridegroom  so  hard 
w^  bampers,  that,  in  less  than  an  hour,  he 
made  divers  efforts  to  sinf,  and  soon  alter 
was  carried  to  bed,  deprived  of  all  manner  of 
■ensation,  to  the  utter  disappointment  of  the 
brideoMsn  and  maids,  who,  by  this  accident. 


were  prevented  from  throwing  the  stocking, 
and  performing  certain  other  ceremonies 
practised  on  such  occasions.  As  for  the 
bride,  she  bore  this  misfortune  with  ^at 
good  humour ;  and,  indeed,  on  all  occasions, 
behaved  like  a  discreet  woman  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  her  own  situa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mrs  PieJUe  assumes  the  reins  of^oven^ 
ment  in  her  own  family. — Her  ststeT'tn- 
law  undertakes  an  enterprise  of  great 
moment — but  is  for  some  time  diverted 
from  her  purpose  by  a  very  interesting 
consideration* 

Whatbykr  deference,  not  to  say  submission, 
she  had  paid  to  Mrs  Grizzle  before  she  was 
so  nearly  allied  to  her  family,  she  no  sooner 
became  Mrs  Pickle  than  she  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  her  to  act  up  to  the  dignity 
of  the  character ;  and  the  very  day  after  the 
marriage  ventured  to  aispute  with  her  sister- 
in-Jaw  on  the  subject  of  her  own  pedigree, 
which  she  affirmed  to  be  more  honourable  in 
all  respects  thau  that  of  her  husband ;  observ- 
ing, tnat  several  younger  brothers  of  her 
house  had  arrived  at  the  station  of  lord  mayor 
of  London,  which  was  the  highest  pitch  of 
greatness  that  any  of  Mr  Piclue's  predecess- 
ors had  ever  attained. 

This  presumption  was  like  a  thunderbolt 
to  Mrs  Crrizzle,  who  began  to  perceive  that 
she  had  not  succeeded  quite  so  well  as  she 
imagined,  in  selecting  for  her  brother  a  cen- 
tie  and  obedient  yoke-fellow,  who  would  al- 
ways treat  her  with  that  profound  respect 
which  she  thou^t  due  to  her  superior  ^nius, 
and  be  entirely  regulated  by  her  advice  and 
direction;  however,  she  still  continued  to 
manage  the  reins  of  government  in  the  house, 
reprehending  the  servants  as  usual ;  an  office 
she  performed  with  great  capacity,  and  in 
which  she  seemed  to  take  singular  delight, 
until  Mrs  Pickle,  on  pretence  of  consulting 
her  ease,  told  her  one  day  she  would  take 
that  trouble  upon  herself,  and  for  the  future 
assume  the  management  of  her  own  family. 
Nothing  could  be  more  mortifying  to  Mrs 
Grizzle  than  such  a  declaration,  to  which, 
after  a  considerable  pause,  and  strange  dis- 
tortion of  look,  she  replied, — "  I  shalfnever 
refuse  or  repine  at  any  trouble  that  may  con- 
duce to  my  brother's  advantage."  *'  Dear 
madam,"  answered  the  sister,  "  I  am  infin- 
itely obli^ned  to  your  kind  concern  for  Mr 
Pickle's  interest,  which  I  consider  as  my 
own,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  a  sufferer 
by  your  friendship ;  ind,  therefore,  insist  up- 
on exempting  yoa  from  the  fiitigue  you  have 
borne  so  lonff.'' 

In  vain  did  the  other  protest  that  she  took 
pleasure  in  the  taak ;  Mrs  Pickle  ascribed  the 
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aBBuitince  to  her  excess  of  complaisance,  and 
expressed  such  tenderness  of  zeal  for  her 
dear  sister's  health  and  tranquillity,  that  the 
reluctant  maiden  found  herself  obliged  to  re- 
sign her  authority,  without  enjoyiuff  the  least 
pretext  ibr  complaining  of  her  oeing  de- 
posed. 

This  disgrace  was  attended  by  a  lit  of 
peevish  devotion  that  lasted  three  or  four 
weeks ;  during  which  period  she  had  the  ad- 
ditional chagrm  of  seeing  the  young  lady  eain 
an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  her  brother, 
who  was  persuaded  to  set  up  a  gav  equipage, 
and  improve  his  housekeeping,  by  an  aug- 
mentation in  his  expense  to  the  amount  oia 
thousand  a-year  at  least;  though  this  altera- 
tion in  the  economy  of  his  household  effected 
no  change  in  his  own  disposition,  or  manner 
of  life ;  for  as  soon  as  the  painflil  ceremony 
of  receiving  and  returning  visits  was  perform- 
ed, he  had  recourse  again  to  the  company  of 
bis  sea  friends,  with  whom  he  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  time.  But  if  he  was  satisfied  with 
bis  condition,  the  case  was  otherwise  with 
Mrs  Grizzle,  who,  finding  her  importance  in 
the  familv  ffreatly  diminii3ied,  her  attractions 
neglected  by  all  the  male  sex  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood,  and  the  withering  hand  of  time 
hang  threatening  over  her  nead,  began  to 
feel  the  horror  of  eternal  virginity,  and,  in  a 
sort  of  desperation,  resolved^  at  any  rate  to 
rescue  herself  from  that  uncomfortable  situ- 
ation. Thus  determined,  she  formed  a  plan, 
the  execution  of  which,  to  a  spirit  less  enter- 
prising and  sufficient  than  hers,  would  have 
appeared  altogether  impracticable ;  this  was 
no  other  than  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  com- 
modore'i^  heart,  which  the  reader  will  easily 
believe  was  not  very  susceptible  of  tender 
impressions;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fortified 
with  insensibility  and  prejudice  against  the 
charms  of  the  whole  sex,  and  particularly 
prepossessed  to  the  prejudice  or  that  class 
distin^ished  by  the  appellation  of  old  maida, 
in  which  Mrs  Grizzle  was  by  this  time  un- 
happily ranked.  She  nevertheless  took  the 
field,  and,  having  invested  this  seemingly  im- 
pregnable fortress,  began  to  break  ground  one 
day,  when  Trunnion  dined  at  her  broUier's, 
hj  springing  certain  ensnaring  commenda- 
tions on  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  seafar- 
ing people,  paying  a  particular  attention  to 
his  plate,  and  affecting  a  simper  of  approba- 
tion at  every  thing  he  said,  which  by  anv 
means  she  could  construe  into  a  joke,  or  with 
modesty  be  supposed  to  hear ;  nav,  even  when 
he  left  decency  on  the  left  hand,  which  was 
often  the  case,  she  ventured  to  reprimand  his 
freedom  of  speech  with  a  gracious  grin,  sav- 
ing, *<  sure  you  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
sea  have  such  an  odd  way  with  you."  But 
all  this  complacency  was  so  ineffectual,  that, 
far  fit>m  suspecting  the  true  cause  of  it,  the 
commodore,  that  very  evening,  at  the  club, 
in  presence  of  her  brother,  wiu  whom  by  this 
time  he  could  take  any  manner  of  freedom, 


did  not  scruple  to  damn  her  for  a  squinting, 
block-faced,  chattering  piss-kitchen ;  aa^im- 
mediately  afterwards  drank  despair  to  aQ  old 
maids.  The  toast  Mr  Pickle  pledged  without 
the  least  hesitation,  and  next  day  intimated 
it  to  his  sister,  who  bore  the  indignity  with 
surprising  resignation,  and  did  not  therefore 
desist  from  her  scheme,  unpromising  as  it 
seemed  to  be,  until  her  attention  was  called 
off,  and  engaged  in  another  care,  which,  for 
some  time,  interrupted  the  progress  of  this 
Resign.  Her  sister  had  not  been  married 
many  months,  when  she  exhibited  evident 
symptoms  of  pregnancy,  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned,  and  the  inexpressi- 
ble joy  of  Mrs  Grizzle,  who,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  was  more  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  family  name  than  in  any 
other  consideration  whatever.  She  therefore 
no  sooner  discovered  appearances  to  justify 
and  confirm  her  hopes,  than,  postponing  her 
own  purpose,  and  laying  aside  that  pique  and 
resentment  she  had  conceived  from  the  beha- 
viour of  Mrs  Pickle,  when  she  superseded 
her  authority,  or  perhaps  considering  her  in 
no  other  light  than  that  of  the  vehicle  which 
contained  and  was  destined  to  convey  her 
brother's  heir  to  light,  she  determined  to  ex- 
ert her  uttermost  in  nursing,  tending,  and 
cherishing  her,  during  the  term  of  her  im- 
portant charge.  WiUi  this  view,  she  pur- 
chased Culpepper's  Midwifery,  which,  with 
that  sagacious  performance  di^ified  with 
Aristotle's  name,  she  studied  with  indefati- 
gable care,  and  diligently  perused  the  Com- 
plete Housewife,  together  with  Quincy's 
Dispensatory,  culling  every  jelly,  marma^ 
lade,  and  conserve,  which  these  authors  re- 
commend as  either  salutary  or  toothsome, 
for  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  her  sister-in- 
law,  during  her  gestation.  She  restricted 
her  firom  eating  roots,  pot-herbs,  fruit,  and 
all  sorts  of  vegetables ;  and  one  day  when 
Mrs  Pickle  hi^  plucked  a  peach  with  her 
own  hand,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  putting 
it  between  her  teeth,  Mrs  Grizzle  perceived 
the  rash  attempt,  and  running  up  to  h^,  fell 
upon  her  knees  in  the  garden,  entreating  her, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  resist  such  a  per- 
nicious appetite.  Her  request-was  no  sooner 
complied  with,  than,  recollecting  that  if  her 
sister's  longin?  was  baulked,  the  child  might 
be  affected  wiui  some  disagreeable  mark,  or 
deplorable  disease,  she  begged  as  earnestly, 
that  she  would  swallow  tM  fruit;  and  in  the 
mean  time  ran  for  some  cordial  water  of  her 
own  composing,  which  she  forced  upon  her 
sister,  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  she  had 
received. 

This  excessive  zeal  and  tenderness  did  not 
ful  to  be  very  troublesome  to  Mrs  Pickle, 
who,  having  resolved  divQ^  plans  for  the  re- 
coveiy  of  her  own  ease,  at  length  determined 
to  engage  Mrs  Grizzle  in  such  employment 
as  would  interrupt  that  close  attendance 
which  she  found  bo  teasing  and  disagroeable. 
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Neither  did  she  wait  long  for  an  opportunity 
ig  her  resolution  in  practice.  The 
day,  a  gentleman  happening  to 
Mr  Pickle,  unfortunately  mention- 
ed a  pine-apple,  part  of  which  he  had  eaten 
a  week  before  at  the  house  of  a  nobleman, 
who  lived  in  another  part  of  the  country,  at 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  at  least. 

The  name  of  this  fatal  fruit  was  no  sooner 
pronounced,  than  Mrs  Grizzle,  who  inces- 
santly watched  her  sister's  looks,  took  the 
alarm,  because  she  thought  they  gave  certain 
indications  of  curiosity  and  desire ;  and,  af- 
ter having  observed  that  she-  herself  could 
never  eat  pine-apples,  which  were  altogether 
unnatural  productions,  extorted  by  the  force 
of  artificial  fire  out  of  filthy  manure,  asked, 
with  a  faltering  voice,  if  Mrs  Pickle  was  not 
of  her  way  of  thinking?  This  young  lady, 
who  wanted  neither  slyness  nor  penetration, 
at  once  divined  her  meaning,  and  replied, 
with  seeming  unconcern,  that,  for  her  own 
part,  she  should  never  repine  if  there  was 
not  a  pine-apple  in  the  universe,  provided 
she  could  indulge  herself  with  the  fruits  of 
her  own  country. 

This  answer  was  calculated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  stranger,  who  would  certainly  have 
BufiTered  for  nis  imprudence  by  the  resent- 
ment of  Mrs  Grizzle,  had  her  sister  expressed 
the  least  relish  for  the  fruit  in  question.  It 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  re-established  the 
peace  of  the  company,  which  was  not  a  little 
endangered  bv  the  gentleman's  want  of  con- 
sideration. Next  morning,  however,  after 
breakfast,  the  pregnant  lady,  in  pursuance 
of  her  plan,  yawned,  as  it  were  by  accident, 
full  in  the  fkce  of  her  maiden  sister,  who,  be- 
ing infinitely  disturbed  by  this  convulsion, 
affirmed  it  was  a  symptom  of  longing,  and 
insisted  upon  knowing  the  object  in  desire ; 
when  Mrs  Pickle,  assuming  an  affected «mile, 
told  her  she  had  eaten  a  most  delicious  pine- 
apple in  her  sleep.  This  declaration  was  at- 
tended with  an  immediate  scream,  uttered  by 
Mrs  Grizzle,  who  instantly  perceiving  her 
sister  surprised  at  the  exclamation,  clasped 
her  m  her  arms,  and  assured  her,  with  a  sort 
of  hysterical  laugh,  that  she  could  not  help 
screaming  with  joy,  because  she  had  it  in 
her  power  to  gratify  her  dear  sister's  wish ; 
a  htdy  in  the  neighbourhood  having  promised 
to  send  her,  in  a  present,  a  couple  of  deli- 
cate pine-apples,  which  she  would  that  veiy 
day  go  in  quest  of. 

Mrs  Pickle  would  by  no  means  consent  to 
this  proposal,  on  pretence  of  sparing  the 
other  unnecessary  mtigue;  and  assured  her, 
that  if  she  had  any  desire  to  eat  a  pine-apple, 
it  was  so  fiiint  that  the  disappointment  could 
produce  no  bad  consequence.  But  this  assu- 
rance was  conveyed  in  a  manner  (which  she 
knew  verv  well  now  to  adopt)  that,  instead 
of  dissuaaing,  rather  stimulated  Mrs  Grizzle 
to  set  out  immediately,  not  on  a  visit  to  that 
lady,  whose  promise  she  herself  had  feigned. 


with  a  view  of  consultmg  her  sister's  tran- 
quillity, but  on  a  random  search  through  the 
whole  county,  for  this  unlucky  fruit,  which 
was  like  to  produce  so  much  vexation  and 
prejudice  to  her  and  her  father's  house. 

During  three  whole  days  and  nights  did 
she,  attended  by  a  valet,  ride  from  place  to 
place  without  success,  unmindful  of  her 
health,  and  careless  of  her  reputation,  that 
began  to  sufifer  from  the  nature  of  her  inqui- 
ry, which  was  pursued  with  such  peculiar 
eagerness  and  distraction,  that  every  body 
with  whom  she  convexl3ed  looked  upon  her 
as  an  unhappy  person,  whose  intellects  were 
not  a  little  disordered. 

Baffled  in  all  her  researches  within  the 
county,  she  at  length  resolved  to  visit  that 
very  nobleman,  at  whose  house  the  officious 
stranger  had  been  (for  her)  so  unfortunately 
regaled,  and  actually  arrived  in  a  post-chaise 
at  the  place  of  his  habitation,  where  she  in- 
troduced her  business  as  an  afiair  on  which 
the  happiness  of  a  whole  family  depended. 
By  virtue  of  a  present  to  liis  lordship's  gar- 
doner,  she  procured  the  Hesperian  fruit,  with 
which  she  returned  in  triumph. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Mrs  Grizzle  is  videfatigable  in  gratifying 
her  sister's  longing. — Peregrine  is  bom, 
and  managed  contrary  to  the  directions 
and  remonstrances  of  his  aunt,  who  is 
disgusted  upon  that  account,  and  resumes 
the  plan  which  she  had  before  rejected. 

Thb  success  of  this  device  would  have  en- 
couraged Mrs  Pickle  to  practise  more  of  the 
same  sort  upon  her  sister-in-law,  had  she  not 
been  deterred  by  a  violent  fever  which  seized 
her  zealous  ally,  in  consequence  of  the  fa- 
tigue and  uneasiness  she  had  undergone ; 
which,  while  it  lasted,  as  effectually  conduced 
to  her  repose  as  any  other  stratagem  she 
could  invent.  But  Mrs  Grizzle's  health  was 
no  sooner  restored,  than  the  other,  being  as 
much  incommoded  as  ever,  was  obliged,  in 
her  own  defence,  to  have  recourse  to  some 
other  contrivance ;  and  mana^d  her  artifices 
in  such  a  manner  as  leaves  it  at  this  day  a 
doubt  whether  she  was  really  so  whimsical 
and  capricious  in  her  appetites  as  she  herself 
pretended  to  be ;  for  her  longings  were  not 
restricted  to  the  demands  of  the.  palate  and 
stomach,  but  also  affected  all  the  other  or- 
gans of  sense,  and  even  invaded  her  imagi- 
nation, which  at  this  period  seemed  to  be 
strangely  diseased. 

One  time  she  longed  to  pinch  her  hus- 
band's ear ;  and  it  was  with  infinite  difficulty 
that  her  sister  could  prevail  upon  him  to  un- 
dergo the  operation.  Yet  this  task  was  easy, 
in  comparison  with  another  she  undertook 
for  the  gratification  of  Mrs  Pickle's  unac- 
countable desire ;  which  was  no  other  than 
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to  persuade  the  commodore  to  submit  his 
chin  to  the  mercy  of  the  big-bellied  lady, 
who  ardently  wished  for  an  opportunity  of 
plucking  tjiree  black  hairs  from  his  beard. 
When  this  proposal  was  first  communicated 
to  Mr  Trunnion  by  the  husband,  his  answer 
wafl  nothing  but  a  dreadful  effusion  of  oaths, 
accompanied  with  such  a  stare,  and  delivered 
in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  as  terrified  the  poor 
beseecher  into  immediate  silence;  so  that 
Mrs  Grizzle  was  fain  to  take  the  whole  en- 
terprise upon  herself,  and  next  day  went  to 
the  garrison  accordingly,  where,  miving  ob- 
tained entrance  by  means  of  the  lieutenant, 
who,  while  his  comrade  was  asleep,  ordered 
her  to  be  admitted  for  the  joke's  sake,  she 
waited  patiently  till  he  turned  out,  and  then 
accosted  him  in  the  yard,  where  he  used  to 
perform  his  morning  walk.  He  was  thunder- 
struck at  the  appearance  of  a  woman  in  a 
place  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  sacred  from 
the  whole  sex,  and  immediately  began  to  ut- 
ter an  apostrophe  to  Tom  Pipes,  vmose  turn 
it  was  tnen  to  watch ;  when  Mrs  Grizzle, 
falling  on  her  knees  before  him,  conjured 
him,  with  many  pathetic  supplications,  to 
hear  and  grant  her  request ;  which  was  no 
sooner  signified,  than  he  bellowed  in  such  an 
outrageous  manner  that  the  whole  court  re- 
echoed the  opprobrious  term  bitch,  and  the 
word  damnation,  which  he  repeated  with 
surprising  volubility,  wkhout  any  sort  of  pro- 
priety or  connexion ;  and  retreated  into  his 
Eenetralia,  leaving  the  baffled  devotee  in  the 
umble  posture  soe  kad  so  unsuccessfully 
chosen  to  melt  his  obdurate  heart. 

Mortifyinff  as  this  repulse  must  have  been 
to  a  lady  of  her  stately  disposition,  she  did 
not  relinquish  her  aim,  but  endeavoured  to 
interest  the  commodore's  counsellors  and  ad- 
herents in  her  cause.  With  this  view  she 
solicited  the  interest  of  Mr  Hatchway,  who, 
being  highly  pleased  with  a  circumstance  so 
productive  of  mirth  and  diversion,  readily 
entered  into  her  measures,  and  promised  to 
employ  his  whole  influence  for  her  satisfac- 
tion :  and  as  for  the  boatswain's  mate,  he 
was  rendered  propitious  by  the  present  of  a 
guinea,  which  she  slipped  into  his  hand.  In 
snort,  Mrs  Grizzle  was  contiiually  engaged 
in  this  ne^tiation  for  the  space  of  ten  days, 
during  wmch  the  commodore  was  so  incess- 
antly pestered  with  her  remonstrances,  and 
the  admonitions  of  his  associates,  that  he 
swore  his  people  had  a  design  upon  his  life, 
which  becoming  a  burden  to  him,  he  at  last 
complied,  and  was  conducted  to  the  scene 
like  a  victim  to  the  altar,  or  rather  like  a 
reluctant  bear,  when  he  is  led  to  the  stake 
amidst  the  shouts  and  cries  of  butchers  and 
their  dogs.  After  all,  this  victory  was  not 
quite  so  decisive  as  the  conquerors  imagin- 
ed ;  for  the  patient  bein^  set,  and  the  per. 
former  prepared  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  small 
difficulty  occurred :  she  coulo  not  for  some 
time  dif  cem  one  black  hair  on  the  whole  su. 


p^rficies  of  Mr  Trunnion's  face ;  when  Mrs 
Grizzle,  very  much  alarmed  and  disconcert- 
ed, had  recourse  to  a  magnifying  glass  that 
stood  upon  her  toilet ;  and,  alter  a  roost  ac- 
curate examination,  discovered  a  fibre  of  a 
dusky  hue,  to  which  the  instrument  being 
applied,  Mrs  Pickle  pulled  it  up  by  the  root, 
to  the  no  small  discomposure  of  the  owner^ 
who  feeling  the  smart  much  more  severe 
than  he  had  expected,  started  up,  and  swore 
he  would  not  part  with  another  hair  to  save 
them  all  from  damnation. 

Mr  Hatchway  exhorted  him  to  patience 
and  resignation ;  Mrs  Grizzle  repeated  her 
entreaties  with  great  humility ;  but  finding 
him  deaf  to  all  her  prayers,  and  absolutely 
bent  upon  leaving  the  house,  she  clasped 
his  knees,  and  begged,  for  the  love  of  Gh>d, 
that  he  would  have  compassion  upon  a  dis- 
tressed  fiunily,  and  endure  a  little  more  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  infant,  who  would 
otherwise  be  bom  with  a  grey  beard  upon 
its  chin.  Far  from  being  melted,  he  was 
rather  exasperated  by  this  reflection;  to 
which  he  replied  with  great  indignation, 
**  D — ^n  you  for  a  yaw-sighted  bitch !  he'll 
be  hanged  long  enough  before  he  has  any 
beard  at  all ;"  so  saying,  he  disengaged  him- 
self from  her  embraces,  flung  out  at  the  door, 
and  halted  homewards  with  apch  surprising 
speed,  that  the  lieutenant  could  not  over- 
take him  until  he  had  arrived  at  his  own 
gate ;  and  Mra  Grizzle  was  so  much  affect- 
ed with  his  escape,  that  her  sister,  in  pure 
compassion,  desired  she  would  not  afflict 
herself,  protesting  that  her  own  wish  was 
already  gratified,  ror  she  had  plucked  three 
hairs  at  once,  having  from  the  beginning 
been  dubious  of  the  commodore's  patience. 
But  the  labours  of  this  assiduous  kinswoman 
did  not  end  with  the  achievement  of  this  ad* 
venture ;  her  eloquence  or  industry  was  em- 
ployed without  ceasing,  in  the  performance 
of  other  tasks  imposed  by  the  ingenious  craft 
of  her  sister-in-law,  who,  at  another  time, 
conceived  an  insuppressible  affection  for  a  fri- 
cassee of  frogs,  which  should  be  the  gequine 
natives  of  Fiance ;  so  that  there  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  despatching  a  messenger  on  pur- 
pose to  that  kingdom ;  but,  as  she  could  not 
depend  upon  the  integrity  of  any  conmion 
servant,  Mrs  Grizzle  undertook  that  pro- 
vince, and  actually  set  sail  in  a  cutter  for 
Boulogne,  from  whence  she  returned  in 
eight-and-forty  hours  with  a  tub-full  of  those 
live  animals,  which,  being  dressed  according 
to«art,  her  sister  would  not  taste  them,  on 
pretence  that  her  fit  of  longing  was  past ; 
but  then  her  inclinations  took  a  different 
turn,  and  fixed  themselves  upon  a  curious 
implement  belonging  to  a  lady  of  qualitv  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  was  reported  to 
be  a  very  great  curiosity  ;  this  was  no  other 
than  a  porcelain  chamber*pot  of  admirable 
workmanship,  contrived  by  the  honourable 
owner,  who  kept  it  for  her  own  private  use» 
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and  cherished  it  as  an  utensil  of  inestimable 
Talue. 

Mrs  Grizzle  shuddered  at  the  first  hint  she 
received  of  her  sister's  desire  to  possess  this 
piece  of  furniture,  because  she  knew  it  was 
not  to  he  purchased ;  and  the  lady's  charac- 
ter, which  was  none  of  the  most  amiable  in 
point  of  humanity  and  condescension,  for- 
bade all  hopes  of  borrowing  it  for  a  season ; 
she  therefore  attempted  to  reason  down  this 
capricious  appetite,  as  an  eztravagfance  of 
imagination  which  ought  to  he  combated  and 
repressed;  and  Mrs  Fickle,  to  all  appear- 
ance, was  convinced  and  satisfied  by  her  ar- 
guments and  advice ;  but,  nevertheless,  could 
make  use  of  no  other  convenience,  and  was 
threatened  with  a  very  dangerous  suppress- 
ion. Roused  at  the  peril  in  which  she  sup- 
posed her  to  be,  Mrs  Grizzle  flew  to  the 
fadv's  house,  and,  having  obtained  a  private 
audience,  disclosed  the  melancholy  situation 
of  her  sister,  and  implored  the  benevolence 
of  her  ladyship ;  who,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, received  her  very  graciously,  and  con- 
sented to  indulge  Mrs  Pickle'^  longin?.  Mr 
Pickle  began  to  be  out  of  humour  at  the  ex- 
pense to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the  ca^ 
price  of  his  wife,  who  was  herself  alarmed 
at  this  last  incident,  and,  for  the  future,  kept 
her  fancy  witlun  bounds;  insomuch,  that, 
without  being  subject  to  any  more  extraordi- 
nary trouble,  Mrs  Grizzle  reaped  the  long- 
wisned-for  fruits  of  her  dearest  expectation 
in  the  birth  of  a  fine  boy,  whom  her  sister 
in  a  few  months  brought  into  the  world. 

I  sh^  omit  the  description  of  the  re- 
joicings,  which  were  infinite,  on  this  im- 

Krtant  occasion,  and  only  observe,  that  Mrs 
ckle's  mother  and  aunt  stood  godmothers, 
and  the  commodore  assisted  at  the  ceremony 
as  ffodiather  to  the  child,  who  was  christen- 
ed by  the  name  of  Peregrine,  in  compliment 
to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  uncle.  While 
the  mother  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  in- 
capable of  maintaining  her  own  authority, 
Mrs  Grizzle  took  charge  of  the  infiuit  by  a 
double  claim ;  and  superintended  with  sur- 
prising vigilance  the  nurse  and  midwife 
in  all  the  particulars  of  their  respective 
offices,  which  were  performed  by  her  ex- 
press direction.  But  no  sooner  was  Mrs 
Pickle  in  a  condition  to  reassume  the  ma- 
najgement  of  her  own  affaire,  than  she  thought 
proper  to  alter  certain  regulations  concern- 
ing the  child,  which  had  obtained  in  conse- 
quence of  her  sister's  orders;  directing, 
among  other  innovations,  that  the  bandages 
with  which  the  infant  had  been  so  neatly 
rolled  up,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  should 
be  loosened  and  laid  aside,  in  order  to  rid 
nature  of  all  restraint,  and  give  the  blood 
fiee  scope  to  circulate ;  and  with  her  own 
hands  she  plunged  him  headlong  every  morn- 
ing into  a  tub-full  of  cold  water.  This  openu 
tion  seemed  so  barbarous  to  the  tender- 
hearted   Meb   Grizzle,  that   she   not  only 
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opposed  it  with  all  her  eloquence,  shedding 
abundance  of  tears  over  the  sacrifice  when 
it  was  made,  but  took  horse  immediately, 
and  departed  for  the  habitation  of  an  eminent 
country  physician,  whom  she  consulted  in 
these  words :  "  Pray,  doctor,  is  it  not  both 
dangerous  and  cruel  to  be  the  means  of  lett- 
ing a  poor  tender  infant  perish,  by  sousine  it 
in  water  as  cold  as  ice?"  <*  Yes,"  repned 
the  doctor,  ''  downright  murder,  I  affirm." 
<•  I  see  you  are  a  person  of  great  learning 
and  sagacity,"  said  the  other ;  '*  and  I  must 
hep  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  signify  your 
opmion  in  your  own  handwriting."  The 
doctor  immediately  complied  with  her  re- 
quest, and  expressed  himself  upon  a  slip  of 
paper  to  this  purpose : 

*'  These  are  to  certify  wham  it  may  con- 
cern, that  I  firmly  believCt  and  it  is  my  un- 
alterable opinion,  that  tohomsoever  letteth 
an  infant  perish,  by  sousing  it  in  cold  wa- 
ter, even  though  the  said  water  should  not 
be  so  cold  as  ice,  is  in  effect  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  the  said  infant — as  witness  my 
hand,  "Comfit  Coltcynth." 

Having  obtained  this  certificate,  for  which 
the  physician  was  immediately  acknowledg- 
ed, she  returned,  exulting,  and  hoping,  with 
such  authority,  to  overthrow  all  opposition. 
Accordingly,  next  morning,  when  her  ne- 
phew was  about  to  undergo  his  diurnal  bap- 
tism, she  produced  the  conunission,  whereby 
she  conceived  heraelf  empowered  to  over- 
rule such  inhuman  proceedings.  But  she  was 
disappointed  in  her  expectation,  confident 
as  it  was;  not  that  Mrs  Pickle  pretended 
to  differ  in  opinion  from  Dr  Colycynth, 
"  for  whose  character  and  sentiments,"  said 
she,  "  I  have  such  veneration,  that  I  shall 
carefUIy  observe  the  caution  implied  in  this 
very  certificate,  by  which,  far  from  cqpdemn- 
ing  my  method  of  practice,  he  only  asserts 
that  killing  is  murder ;  an  asseveration,  the 
truth  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  I  shall  never 
dispute." 

Mrs  Grizzle,  who,  sooth  to  say,  had  ra- 
ther too  superficially  considered  the  clause 
by  which  she  thought  herself  authorised,  pe- 
rused the  paper  with  more  accuracy,  and  was 
confounded  at  her  own  want  of  penetration. 
Yet,  though  she  was  confuted,  she  was  by 
no  means  convinced  that  her  objections  to 
the  cold  bath  were  unreasonable ;  ^n  the 
contrary,  afler  having  bestowed  sundry  op- 
probrious epithets  on  the  phjrsician,  for  his 
want  of  knowledge  and  candour,  she  pro* 
tested,  in  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  man- 
ner, against  the  pemicioos  practice  of  dipp- 
ing the  child :  a  piece  of  cruelty  which,  with 
God's  assistance,  she  should  never  suffer  to 
be  inflicted  on  her  own  issue :  and  washing 
her  hands  of  the  melancholy  consequence 
that  would  certainly  ensue,  shut  herself  up 
in  her  closet,  to  indulge  her  sorrow  and  vex- 
ation. She  was  deceived,  however,  in  her 
prognostic :  the  boy,  instead  of  declining  in 
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point  of  health,  seemed  to  acquire  fresh  vi- 
gour from  every  plunge,  as  if  he  had  been 
resolved  to  discredit  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight of  his  aunt,  who,  in  all  probability, 
could  never  forgive  him  for  this  want  of  re- 
verence and  respect.  This  conjecture  is 
founded  upon  her  behaviour  to  him  in  the 
sequel  of  nis  infancy,  during  which  she  was 
known  to  torture  him  more  than  once,  when 
she  had  opportunities  of  thrustinff  pins  into 
his  flesh  without  any  danger  of  being  de- 
tected. In  a  word,  her  affections  were  in  a 
little  time  altogether  alienated  from  this 
hope  of  her  family,  whom  she  abandoned 
to  the  conduct  of  his  mother,  whose  pro- 
vince it  undoubtedly  was  to  manage  the  nur- 
ture of  her  own  child;  while  shenerself  re- 
sumed her  operations  upon  the  commodore, 
whom  she  was  resolved  at  any  rate  to  capti- 
vate and  enslave.  And  it  must  be  owned, 
that  Mrs  Grizzle's  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  never  shone  so  conspicuous,  as  in  the 
methods  she  pursued  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  important  aim. 

Througn  the  rough  unpolished  husk  that 
cased  the  soul  of  Trunnion,  she  could  easily 
distinguish  a  large  share  of  that  vanity  and 
self-conceit  that  generally  predominate  even 
in  the  most  savage  breast;  and  to  this  she 
constantly  appealec^  In  his  presence,  she 
always  exclaimed  against  the  craft  and  dis- 
honest dissimulation  df  the -world,  and  never 
failed  of  uttering  particular  invectives  against 
those  arts  of  chicanery  in  which  the  lawyers 
are  so  conversant,  to  the  prejudice  and  ruin 
of  their  fellow  creatures ;  observing,  that,  in 
a  seafaring  life,  so  far  as  she  had  opportuni- 
ties of  ju^n^  or  being  informed,  there  was 
nothing  but  friendship,  sincerity,  and  a  hearty 
contempt  for  every  thing  that  was  mean  or 
selfish. 

This  kind  of  conversation,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  certain  particular  civilities,  insensi- 
bly  made  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
commodore,  and  that  the  more  effectually,  as 
his  former  prepossessions  were  built  upon 
yery  slender  fbundations :  his  antipathy  to 
old  maids,  which  he  had  conceived  upon  hear- 
say,  beffan  gradually  to  diminish,  when  he 
found  tnev  were  not  quite  such  infernal  ani- 
mals as  they  had  been  represented ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  heard  to  observe, 
at  the  club,  that  Pickle's  sister  had  not  so 
much  of  the  core  of  bitch  in  her  as  he  had 
imagined.  This  negative  compliment,  by 
the  medium  of  her  brother,  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  Mrs  Grizzle,  who,  thus  encouraged, 
redoubled  all  her  arts  and  attention  ;  so  that, 
in  less  than  three  months  after,  he  in  the 
same  place  distinguished  her  with  the  epi- 
thet of  a  damned  sensible  jade. 

Hatchway  taking  the  alarm  at  this  declar- 
ation, which  he  feared  foreboded  something 
fiital  to  his  interest,  told  his  commander, 
with  a  sneer,  that  she  had  sense  enough  to 
bring  him  to  under  her  stem ;  and  he  did  not 


doubt  but  that  such  an  old  crazy  vessel  would 
be  the  bettor  for  being  taken  in  tow.  **  But 
howsomever,"  added  this  arch  adviser,  '*  I'd 
have  you  take  care  of  your  upper  works ;  for 
if  once  you  are  made  ust  to  her  poop,  egad  I 
she'll  spank  it  away,  and  make  every  l^m 
in  your  body  crack  with  straining."  Our 
she-projector's  whole  plan  had  like  to  have 
been  mined  by  the  effect  which  this  malicious 
hint  had  upon  Trunnion,  whose  rage  and 
suspicion  being  awakened  at  once,  his  colour 
changed  from  tawney  to  a  cadaverous  pale» 
and  Uien  shifting  to  a  deep  and  dusky  red* 
such  as  we  sometimes  observe  in  the  sky 
when  it  is  replete  vnth  thunder,  he,  afler  hu 
usual  preamble  of  unmeaning  oaths,  answer- 
ed  in  these  words:  "Damn  ye,  you  jury« 
^GgS^d  doff,  you  would  give  all  the  stowage 
in  your  h^d  to  be  as  sound  as  I  am;  and  as 
for  being  taken  in  tow,  d'ye  see,  I'm  not  so 
disabled  but  that  I  can  lie  my  course,  and 
perform  my  voyage,  without  any  assistance ; 
and,  e^ad !  no  man  shall  ever  see  Hawser 
Trunnion  lagging  astern  in  the  wake  of  e'er 
a  b—  in  Christendom." 

Mrs  Grizzle,  who  every  morning  interrogat* 
ed  her  brother  with  regard  to  the  subject  ofhis 
over-night's  conversation  with  his  friends, 
seon  received  the  unwelcome  news  of  the 
commodore's  aversion  to  matrimony;  and 
justly  imputing  the  greatest  part  ofhis  disgust 
to  the  satiricalinsinuations  of  Mr  Hatchway, 
resolved  to  level  this  obstruction  to  her  suc- 
cess, and  actually  found  means  to  interest 
him  in  her  scheme.  She  had,  indeed,  on 
some  occasions,  a  particular  knack  at  mak* 
ing  converts,  being  probably  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  that  grand  system  of  persuasion 
which  is  adopted  by  the  oreatest  personaees 
of  the  ^,  In  fraight  ^th  m«ims  mS^ 
more  efiectual  than  all  the  eloquence  of  Tul- 
ly  or  Demosthenes,  even  when  supported  by 
the  demonstrations  of  truth:  besides,  Mr 
Hatchway's  fidelity  to  his  new  ally  was  con- 
firmed by  his  foreseeing  in  his  captain's  mar- 
riage an  infinite  fund  of  gratification  for  his 
own  cynical  disposition.  Thus,  therefore, 
converted  and  properly  cautioned,  he  for  the 
future  suppressed  all  the  virulence  of  his  wit 
against  the  matrimonial  state;  and,  as  he 
knew  not  how  to  open  his  mouth  in  the  pos- 
itive praise  of  any  person  whatever,  took  all 
opportunities  of  excepting  Mrs  Grizzle  by 
name  from  the  censures  he  liberally  bestow- 
ed upon  the  rest  of  her  sex.  **  She  is  not  a 
drunkard,  like  Nan  Castick  of  Doptford  (he 
would  say) ;  not  a  nincompoop,  like  Peg  Sim- 
per of  Woolwich ;  not  a  brimstone,  like  Kate 
Coddie  of  Chatham ;  nor  a  shrew,  like  Nell 
Griffin  on  the  Point  at  Portsmouth  (ladies  to 
whom,  at  different  times,  they  had  both  paid 
their  addresses);  but  a  tig^t,  good-humoured, 
sensible  wench,  who  knows  very  well  how  to 
box  her  compass;  well  trimmed  aloft,  and 
well  sheathed  alow,  with  a  good  caivo  under 
her  hatches."    The  commodore  at  first  ima- 
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aned  this  commendation  was  ironical,  but 
Sealing  it  repeated  again  and  again,  was  filled 
with  astonishment  at  this  surprising  change 
in  the  lieatenant's  behaviour;  and  after  a  long 
fit  of  musing,  concluded  that  Hatchway  him- 
•^hailN>ured  a  matrimonial  design  on  the 
person  of  Mrs  Grizzle. 

Pleased  with  this  conjecture,  he  rallied 
Jack  in  his  turn,  and  one  night  toasted  her 
liealth  as  a  compliment  to  his  passion ;  a  cir- 
cmnatance  which  the  lady  learned  next  day 
by  the  usual  canal  of  her  intelligence,  and 
interpreting  as  the  result  of  his  own  tender- 
ness for  her,  she  conmtulated  herself  upon 
the  ^tory  she  had  obtained ;  and  thinking 
it  unnecessary  to  continue  the  reserve  she 
had  hitherto  industriously  affected,  resolved 
from  that  day  to  sweeten  her  behaviour  to* 
wards  him  with  such  a  dish  of  affection  as 
could  not  &il  to  persuade  him  that  he  had  in- 
s|Hred  her  with  a  reciprocal  flame.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  determination,  he  was  in- 
vited to  dinner,  and,  while  he  stayed,  treat- 
ed with  such  cloying  proofs  of  her  regard, 
that  not  only  the  rest  of  the  company,  but 
even  Trunnion  himself,  perceived  ner  drift ; 
and  taking  the  alarm  accordinglv,  could  not 
help  exclaiming, — "  Oho,  I  see  how  the  land 
lies,  and  if  I  don't  weather  the  point  rili>e 
damned.'^  Having  thus  expressed  himself  to 
bis  afflicted  inamorata,  he  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  garrison,  in  which  he  shut  himself 
up  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  and  bad  no 
communication  with  his  friends  and  domes- 
tics but  by  looks,  which  were  most  signifi- 
cantly picturesque. 


CHAPTER  VU. 

9tratagem9  are  invented  and  put  in 
praetieef  in  order  to  overcome  the  obsti- 
nacy of  TVttimton,  who  at  length  is  teas- 
ed an4  tortured  into  the  noose  of  wedlock. 

This  abrupt  departure  and  unkind  declara^ 
tion  affected  Bin  Grizzle  so  much,  that  she 
fell  sick  of  sorrow  and  mortification ;  and, 
afier  having  confined  herself  to  her  bed  for 
three  days,  sent  for  her  brother,  told  him  she 
perceived  her  end  drawing  near,  and  desired 
that  a  lawver  micfat  be  brought,  in  order  to 
write  her  fast  wifl.  Mr  Pickle,  surprised  at 
her  demand,  began  to  act  the  part  of  a  com- 
feiter,  assuring  her  that  her  distemper  was 
not  at  all  dangerous ;  and  that  he  would  in- 
stantly send  fbr  a  physician,  who  would  con^ 
vince  her  that  she  was  in  no  manner  of  jeop- 
ardy ;  so  that  there  was  no  occasion  at  pres- 
ent to  employ  an  ofilcious  attorney  in  such  a 
melancholy  task.  Indeed,  this  affectionate 
brather  was  of  opinion,  that  a  will  was  alto- 
gether superfluous  at  any  rate,  as  he  himself 
was  heir-at-law  to  his  nster's  whole  real  and 
personal  estate.  But  she  insisted  upon  his 
compiiance  with  rach  detennined  obstinacy, 


that  he  could  no  longer  resist  her  iroportuni* 
ties;  and  a  scrivener  arriving,  she  dictated 
and  executed  her  will,  in  which  she  bequeathe 
ed  to  Commodore  Trunnion  one  thousand 
pounds  to  purchase  a  mourning  ring,  which 
she  hoped  he  would  wear  as  a  pledge  of  her 
fnendsnip  and  affection.  Her  brother,  though 
he  did  not  much  relish  this  testimony  of  her 
love,  nevertheless  that  same  evening  gave  an 
account  of  this  particular  to  Mr  Hatchway, 
who  was  also,  as  Mr  Pickle  assured  him, 
generously  remembered  by  the  testatrix. 

The  lieutenant,  fraught  with  this  piece  of 
intelligence,  watched  for  an  opportunity;  and 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  commodore's 
features  a  little  unbended  from  that  ferocious 
contraction  they  had  retained  so  long,  ven* 
tured  to  inform  him  that  Pickle's  sister  lar 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  she  had  left 
him  a  thousand  pounds  in  her  wilL  This 
piece  of  news  overwhelmed  him  with  confu- 
sion ;  and  Mr  Hatchway,  imputinehis  silence 
to  remorse,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
that  favourable  moment,  and  counsellea  him 
to  go  and  visit  the  poor  younff  woman,  who 
was  djring  for  love  of  him.  Sut  his  admoni- 
tion happened  to  be  somewhat  unseasonable ; 
for  Trunnion  no  sooner  heard  him  mention 
the  cause  of  her  disorder,  than  his  morosity 
recurring,  he  burst  out  into  a  violent  fit  of 
cursinff,  and  forthwith  betook  himself  again 
to  his  hammock,  where  he  lay  uttering,  in  a 
low  growling  tone  of  voice,  a  repetition  of 
oaths  and  imprecations,  for  the  space  of  fbur- 
and-twenty  hours  without  ceasing.  This 
was  a  delicious  meal  to  the  lieutenant,  who, 
eager  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  enter- 
tainment, and  at  the  same  time  conduce  to 
the  success  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  in- 
vented a  stratagem,  the  execution  of  which 
had  all  the  effect  he  could  desire.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  Pipes,  who  was  devoted  to  hip 
service,  to  get  upon  the  top  of  the  chimney 
belonging  to  the  commodore's  chamber,  it 
midnight,  and  to  lower  down  by  a  rope  a 
bunch  of  stinking  whitings ;  which  being  per^ 
formed,  he  nut  a  speaking  trumpet  to  his 
mouth,  and  hollowed  down  the  vent,  in  a 
voice  like  thunder,  'Trunnion!  Trunnion! 
turn  out  and  be  spliced,  or  lie  still  and  be 
damned.'  This  di^adful  note,  the  terror  of 
which  was  increased  by  the  silence  and  dark- . 
ness  of  the  night,  as  well  as  the  echo  of  the 
passage  through  which  it  was  conveyed,  no 
sooner  reached  the  ears  of  the  astonished 
commodore,  than  turning  his  eye  towards  the 
place  from  whence  this  solemn  address  seem- 
ed to  proceed,  he  beheld  a  glittering  object 
that  vanished  in  an  instant.  Just  as  his  su- 
perstitious fear  had  improved  the  apparition 
mto  some  supernatural  messenger  clothed  in 
shining  array,  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
a  sudden  explosion,  which  he  took  for  thun- 
der, thouffh  it  was  no  ether  than  the  noise 
of  a  pistol  fired  down  the  chimney  by  tho 
boatswain's  mate,  according  to  the  ' 
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tioDfl  he  had  received;  and  he  had  time 
enough  to  descend  before  he  was  in  any  dan- 
ger of  beinff  detected  by  his  commander,  who 
could  not  ror  a  whole  hour  recollect  himself, 
fix>m  the  amazement  and  consternation  which 
had  overpowered  his  Acuities. 

At  length,  however,  he  got  up  and  rung  his 
bell  with  great  agitation.  He  repeated  the 
summons  more  than  once ;  but  no  regard  be- 
ing paid  to  this  alarm,  his  dread  returned 
with  double  terror ;  a  cold  sweat  bedewed  his 
limbs,  his  knees  knocked  together,  his  hair 
bristled  up,  and  the  remains  of  his  teeth  were 
shattered  to  pieces  in  the  convulsive  vibra- 
tions of  his  jaws. 

In  the  midst  of  this  agony,  he  made  one 
desperate  effort,  and,  bursting  open  the  door 
of  nis  apartment,  bolted  into  Hatchway's 
chamber,  which  happened  to  be  on  the  same 
floor.  There  he  found  the  lieutenant  in  a 
counterfeit  swoon,  who  pretended  to  wake 
from  his  trance  in  an  ejaculation  of  "  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us  I"  And  being  questioned 
by  the  terrined  commodore  wiui  regard  to 
what  had  happened,  assured  him  he  had  heard 
the  same  voice  and  clap  of  thunder  by  which 
Trunnion  himself  had  been  discomposed. 

Pipes,  whose  turn  it  was  to  watch,  con- 
curred in  giving  evidence  to  the  same  pur- 
pose; and  the  commodore  not  only  owned 
that  he  had  heard  the  voice,  but  likewise 
communicated  his  vision,  with  all  the  aggra- 
vation which  his  disturbed  fancy  suggested. 

A  consultation  immediately  ensued,  in 
which  Mr  Hatchway  very  gravely  observed, 
that  the  iinger  of  God  was  plainly  perceiva- 
ble in  those  signals ;  and  that  it  would  be 
both  sinful  and  foolish  to  disregard  his  com- 
mands, especially  as  the  match  proposed  was, 
in  all  respects,  more  advantageous  than  any 
that  one  at  his  years  and  infirmities  could 
reasonably  expect;  declaring,  that,  fi>r  his 
own  part,  he  would  not  endanger  his  soul 
and  body  by  living  one  day  lon^r  under  the 
same  roof  with  a  man  who  despised  the  holy 
will  of  heaven ;  and  Tom  Pipes  adhered  to 
the  same  pious  resolution. 

Trunnion's  perseverance  could  not  resist 
the  number  and  diversity  of  considerations 
that  assaulted  it ;  he  revolved  in  silence  all 
the  opposite  motives  that  occurred  to  his  re- 
flection; and  after  having  been,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, bewildered  in  the  labyrinth  of  his 
own  thoughts,  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his 
forehead,  and,  heaving  a  piteous  groan,  yield- 
ed to  their  remonstrances  in  these  words : 
**  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  I  think  we  must 
e'en  grapple:  but,  damn  my  eyes!  'tis  a 
damn'd  hard  case  that  a  fellow  of  my  years 
should  be  compelled,  d'ye  see,  to  beat  up  to 
windward  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  against  the 
current  of  his  own  inclination. 

This  important  article  being  discussed,  Mr 
Hatchway  set  out  in  the  morning  to  visit  the 
despairing  shepherdess,  and  was  handsomely 
rewarded  for  the  enlivening  tidings  with 


which  he  blessed  her  ears.  Sick  as  she  was, 
she  could  not  help  laughing  heartily  at  the 
contrivance,  in  consequence  of  which  her 
swain's  assent  had  been  obtained,  and  gave 
the  lieutenant  ten  guineas  for  Tom  Pipes,  in 
consideration  of  the  part  he  had  acted  in  the 
farce. 

In  the  afternoon  the  commodore  suffered 
himself  to  be  conveyed  to  her  apartment,  like 
a  felon  to  execution,  and  was  received  by  her 
in  a  languishing  manner,  and  genteel  ^ha« 
bille,  accompanied  by  her  sister-in-law,  who 
was,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  extremely  so- 
licitous about  her  success.  Though  the 
lieutenant  had  tutored  him,  touching  nis  be- 
haviour at  this  interview,  he  made  a  thousand 
wry  faces  before  he  could  pronounce  the  sim- 
ple salutation  of  how  d'ye?  to  his  mistress; 
and,  after  his  counsellor  had  urged  him  with 
twenty  or  thirty  whispers,  to  each  of  which 
he  had  replied,  ^  Damn  your  eyes,  I  won't," 
he  ^t  up,  and  halting  towards  the  couch  on 
which  Mrs  Grizzle  reclined  in  a  state  of 
strange  expectation,  he  seized  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips ;  but  this  piece  of  gal- 
lantry he  performed  in  such  a  reluctant,  un- 
couth, indignant  manner,  that  the  nymph  had 
need  of  all  her  resolution  to  endure  the  com- 
pliment without  shrinking;  and  he  himself 
was  so  disconcerted  at  what  he  had  done, 
that  he  instantly  retired  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  where  he  sat  silent,  broiling  with 
shame  and  vexation.  Mrs  Pickle,  uke  a 
sensible  matron,  quitted  the  place,  on  pre- 
tence of  ^oing  to  the  nursery ;  and  Mr  Hatch- 
way, taking  uie  hint,  recollected  that  he  had 
left  his  tobacco  pouch  in  the  parlour,  whither 
he  immediately  descended,  leaving  the  two 
lovers  to  their  mutual  endearments.  Never 
had  the  commodore  found  himself  in  such  a 
disagreeable  dilemma  before.  He  sat  in  an 
agonv  of  suspense,  as  if  he  every  moment 
dreaaed  the  dissolution  of  nature ;  and  the 
imploring  sighs  of  his  future  bride  added  if 
possible,  to  the  pangs  of  his  distress.  Im- 
patient of  his  situation,  he  rolled  his  eye 
around  in  (juest  of  some  relief,  and,  unable  to 
contain  himself,  exclaimed,  <'  Danmation 
seize  the  feUow  and  his  pouch  too !  I  beUeve 
he  has  sheered  off",  and  left  me  here  in  the 
stays."  Mrs  Grizzle,  who  could  not  help 
taking  some  notice  of  this  manifestation  of 
chagrm,  lamented  her  unhappy  fate  in  being 
so  disaffreeable  to  him,  4hat  he  could  not  put 
up  with  her  companv  for  a  few  moments 
without  repining;  and  be^^an,  m  very  tender 
terms,  to  reproach  him  with  his  inhumanity 
and  indifference.  To  this  expostulation  he 
replied,-*"  Zounds !  what  would  the  woman 
have  ?  let  the  parson  do  his  office  when  he 
wool :  here  I  am  ready  to  be  reeved  in  the 
matrimonial  block,  d'ye  see,  and  damn  all 
nonsensical  palaver."  So  saying,  he  retreat- 
ed, leaving  his  mistress  not  at  all  disobliged 
at  his  plain  dealing.  That  same  evening  the 
treaty  of  marriage  was  brought  upon  the  car* 
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pet,  and,  1^  means  of  Mr  Pickle  and  the 
fieiitenant,  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  without  the  intervention  of  lawyers, 
whom  Mr  Trunnion  expressly  excluded  from 
fldi  share  in  the  business ;  making  that  con- 
dition the  indispensable  preliminary  of  the 
whole  agreement.  Things  being  brought  to 
this  bearing,  Mrs  Grizzle's  heart  dilated  with 
joy :  her  health,  which,  by  the  bye,  was  nev- 
er dangerously  impaired,  she  recovered  as  if 
\^  enchantment ;  and  a  day  being  fixed  for 
the  nuptials,  employed  the  short  period  of 
her  celibacy  in  chusing  ornaments  for  the 
celebration  of  her  entrance  into  the  mazried 
state. 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

PreparaHofu  are  made  far  the  commodore^s 
weddingf  which  ie  delayed  hy  an  accident 
thai  hurried  khn  the  Lord  knowe  whither, 

Thb  fame  of  tliis  extraordinary  conjunction 
spread  all  over  the  county ;  and  on  the  day 
appointed  fbr  their  spousals,  the  church  was 
sorrtHmded  by  an  inconceivable  multitude. 
The  commodore,  to  pye  a  specimen  of  his 
gallantly,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  Hatch- 
way, resolved  to  appear  on  horseback  on  the 
grand  occasion,  at  the  head  of  all  his  male 
attendants,  whom  he  had  rigged  with  tlie 
white  shirts  and  black  caps  formerly  belong- 
ing to  his  barge's  crew ;  and  he  bought  a 
couple  of  hunters  for  the  accommodation  of 
himself  and  his  lieutenant.  With  this  equi- 
page, then,  he  set  out  from  the  carrison  for 
the  church  after  having  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  apprise  the  bride  that  he  and  his 
company  were  mounted.  She  pi  immedi- 
ately into  the  coach,  accompanied  by  her 
brother  and  his  wife,  and  drove  directly  to 
the  place  of  assignation,  where  several  pews 
were  demolished,  and  ^vers  persons  almost 
pressed  to  death,  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
crowd  that  broke  in  to  see  the  ceremony 
performed.  Thus  arrived  at  the  altar,  and 
the  priest  in  attendance,  they  waited  a  whole 
half  hour  for  the  commodore,  at  whose  slow- 
ness they  began  to  be  under  some  apprehen- 
sion, and  accordingly  dismissed  a  servant  to 
quicken  his  pace.  The  valet  having  rode 
something  more  than  a  mile,  espied  the  whole 
troop  disposed  in  a  long  field,  crossing  the 
rood  obliquely,  and  headed  by  the  bride^oom 
and  his  friend  Hatchway,  who,  finding  him- 
self hindered  by  a  hedge  from  proceeding  hi- 
ihesr  in  the  same  direction,  fired  a  pistol,  and 
stood  over  to  the  other  side,  making  an  ob- 
tuse angle  with  the  line  of  his  former  course ; 
tnd  the  rest  of  the  squadron  followed  his  ex- 
ample, keeping  always  in  the  rear  of  each 
other  like  a  flight  of  wild  geese. 
^^Surprised  at  this  strange  method  of  jour- 
neying, the  messenger  came  up,  and  told  the 
eommodoie  that  his  lady  and  her  comply 


expected  him  in  the  church,  where  they  had 
tarried  a  considerable  time,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  be  very  uneasy  at  his  delay;  and 
therofore  desired  he  would  proceed  with  more 
expedition.    To  thia  message  Mr  Trunnion 
replied, — "  Hark  ye,  brother,  don't  you  see 
we  make  all  possible  speed  ?  go  back,  and  tell 
those  who  sent  you,  that  the  wind  has  shift- 
ed since  we  weighed  anchor,  and  that  we  are 
obliged  to  make  very  short  trips  in  tacking, 
by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  channel; 
and  that  as  we  lie  within  six  points  of  the 
wind,  they  must  make  some  allowance  for  va- 
riation and  leeway."   "  Lord,  Sir !"  said  the 
valet,  *'  what  occasion  have  you  to  go  zig-zag 
in  that  manner]  do  but  clap  spurs  to  your 
horses,  and  ride  straight  forward,  and  I'll  en- 
gage you  shall  be  at  the  church-pordh  in  less 
3ian  a  quarter  of  an  hour."    "  What !  right 
in  the  wind's  eye  ?"  answered  the  command- 
er :  *'  ahey !  brother,  where  did  you  learn  your 
navigation  ?    Hawser  Trunnion  is  not  to  be 
taught  at  this  time  of  day  how  to  lie  his 
course,  or  keep  his  own  reckoning.    And  as 
for  you,  brother,  you  best  know  the  trim  of 
vour  own  frijgfate."    The  courier  finding  he 
had  to  do  with  people  who  would  not  be  eo* 
sily  persuaded  out  of  their  own  opinions,  re* 
turned  to  the  temple,  and  made  report  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  to  the  no  small 
•consolation  of  the  bride,  who  had  begun  to 
discover  some  signs  of  disquiet.    Composed* 
however,  by  this  piece  of  intelligence,  she 
exerted  her  patience  for  the  space  of  another 
half  hour,  during  which  period,  seeing  no 
bridegroom  arrive,  she  was  exceedingly  alarm* 
ed;  so  that  all  the  spectators  could  easily 
perceive  her  perturbation,  which  manifested 
Itself  in  fre<}uent  palpitations,  heart-hearings, 
and  alterations  of  countenance,  in  spite  of 
the  assistance  of  a  smelling-bottle,  which  she 
ineessantly  applied  to  her  nostrils. 

Various  were  the  conjectures  of  the  com- 
pany on  this  occasion ;  some  imagined  he  had 
mistaken  the  place  of  rendezvous,  as  he  had 
never  been  at  church  since  he  first  settled  in 
that  parish :  others  believed  he  had  met  with 
some  accident,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
attendants  had  carried  hun  back  to  his  own 
house ;  and  a  third  set,  in  which  the  bride 
herself  was  thought  to  be  comprehended, 
could  not  help  suspecting  that  the  commo- 
dore had  changed  his  mind.  But  all  these 
suppositions,  ingenious  as  they  were,  hap» 
pened  to  be  wide  of  the  true  cause  that  de- 
tained him,  which  was  no  other  than  tins.— • 
The  commodore  and  his  crew  had  by  dint  of 
turning,  almost  weathered  the  parson's  house 
that  stood  to  windward  of  the  chureh,  when 
the  notes  of  a  pack  of  hounds  unluckilv  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  the  two  hunters  which  Trun- 
nion and  the  lieutenant  bestrode.  Tliese 
fleet  animals  no  sooner  heard  the  enlivening 
sound,  than,  eager  for  the  chase,  they  sprung 
away  aU  of  a  sudden,  and  straining  every 
nerve  to  putake  of  the  sport,  flew  across  the 
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fields  with  incredible  speed,  overleaped  hedges 
and  ditches,  and  every  thing  in  their  way, 
without  the  least  regard  to  their  unfortunate 
riders.  The  lieutenant,  whose  steed  had 
got  the  heels  of  the  other,  finding  it  would 
be  great  folly  and  presumption  in  him  to  pre- 
tend to  keep  the  saddle  with  his  wooden  leg, 
very  wisely  took  the  opportunity  of  throwing 
himself  off  in  his  passagfe  through  a  field  of 
rich  clover,  among  whicn  he  lay  at  his  ease ; 
and  seeing  his  captain  advancing  at  fiill  gal- 
lop, hailed  him  with  the  salutation  of  '*  What 
cheer  ?  ho !"  The  commodore,  who  was  in 
infinite  distress,  eyeing  him  askance  as  he 
passed,  replied  with  a  fiiltering  voice, — "  O 
damn  you !  you  are  safe  at  an  anchor :  I  wish 
to  God  I  were  as  &8t  moored."  Neverthe- 
less, conscious  of  his  disabled  heel,  he  would 
not  venture  to  try  the  experiment  which  had 
succeeded  so  well  with  Hatchway,  but  re- 
solved to  stick  as  close  as  possible  to  his 
horse's  back,  until  Providence  should  inter- 
pose in  his  behalf.  With  this  view  he  drop- 
ped his  whip,  and  with  his  right  hand  laid 
fiLst  hold  on  the  pummel,  contracting  every 
muscle  in  his  body  to  secure  himself  in  the 
seat,  and  grinning  most  formidably,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  exertion.  In  this  attitude 
he  was  hurried  on  a  considerable  way,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  his  view  was  comforted  by  a 
five-bar  gate  that  appeared  before  him,  as  he*  ^ 
never  doubted  that  there  the  career  of  his 
hunter  must  necessarily  end.  But,  alas  I  he 
reckoned  without  his  host :  far  from  halting 
at  this  obstruction,  the  horse  sprung  over  it 
with  amazing  agility,  to  the  utter  confusion 
and  disorder  of  his  owner,  who  lost  his  hat 
and  periwig  in  the  leap,  and  now  began  to 
think  in  good  earnest  that  he  was  actuaUy 
mounted  on  the  back  of  the  devil.  He  re- 
commended  himself  to  God,  his  reflection 
forsook  him,  his  eyesight  and  all  his  other 
senses  fiiiled,  he  quitted  the  reins,  and,  fast- 
ening by  instinct  on  the  mane,  was  in  this 
concution  conveyed  into  the  midst  of  the 
sportsmen,  who  were  astonished  at  the  sight 
of  such  an  apparition.  Neither  was  their 
surprise  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  reflect  on 
the  figure  that  presented  itself  to  their  view. 
The  commodore's  person  was  at  all  times  an 
object  of  admiration ;  much  more  so  on  this 
occasion,  when  every  singularity  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  circumstances  of  his  dress  and 
disaster. 

He  had  put  on,  in  honour  of  his  nuptials, 
his  best  coat  of  blue  broad  cloth,  cut  by  a  tai- 
lor of  Ramsgate,  and  trimmed  with  five  dozen 
of  brass  buttons,  large  and  small ;  his  breeches 
were  of  the  same  piece,  fastened  at  the  knees 
with  large  bunches  of  tape ;  his  waistcoat  was 
of  red  plush,  lapelled  with  green  velvet,  and 
garnished  with  vellum  holes ;  his  boots  bore 
an  infinite  resemblance,  both  in  colour  and 
shape,  to  a  pair  of  leather  buckets ;  bds  shoul- 
der was  graced  with  a  broad  buff  belt,  finom 
whence  mpended  a  huge  hanger,  with  a  hilt 


like  that  of  a  back  sword ;  and  on  each  side 
of  his  pummel  appeared  a  rusty  pistol,  ram* 
med  in  a  case  covered  with  a  bearskin.  The 
loss  of  his  tie  periwig  and  laced  hat,  which 
were  curiosities  of  me  kind,  did  not  at  all 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  picture, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  exhibiting  his  bald 
pate,  and  the  natural  extension  of  hLs  Ian- 
thorn  jaws,  added  to  the  peculiarity  and  ex« 
travagance  of  the  whole.  Such  a  spectacle 
could  not  have  failed  of  diverting  the  whole 
company  from  the  chase,  had  his  horse  thought 
proper  to  pursue  a  different  route,  but  the 
beast  was  too  keen  a  sporter  to  choose  any 
other  way  than  that  which  the  stag  followed ; 
and  therefore,  without  stopping  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  spectators,  he,  in  a  few 
minutes^  outstripped  every  hunter  in  the  field. 
There  being  a  deep  hollow  way  betwixt  him 
and  the  hounds,  rather  than  ride  round  about 
the  length  of  a  furlong  to  a  path  that  crossed 
the  lane,  he  trannported  himself  at  one  jump, 
to  the  unspeakable  astonishment  and  terror 
of  a  wagoner  who  chanced  to  be  underneath, 
and  saw  this  phenomenon  flv  over  his  car- 
riage. This  was  not  the  only  adventure  he 
acmeved.  The  sta^  having  taken  a  deep 
river  that  lay  in  his  way,  every  man  directed 
his  course  to  a  bridge  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  our  bridegroom's  courser,  despising  idl 
such  conveniences,  plunged  into  the  stream 
without  hesitation,  and  swam  in  a  twinkling 
to  the  opposite  shore.  This  sudden  immer- 
sion into  an  element,  of  which  Trunnion  was 
properly  a  native,  in  all  probability  helped  to 
recruit  the  exhausted  spirits  of  his  rider,  who, 
at  his  landing  on  the  other  side,  gave  some 
tokens  of  sensation,  by  hollowing  aloud  for 
assistance,  which  he  could  not  possibly  re- 
ceive, because  his  horse  still  maintained  the 
advantage  he  had  gained,  and  would  not  al- 
low himself  to  be  overtaken. 

In  short,  after  a  long  chase,  that  lasted 
several  hours,  and  extended  to  a  dozen  miles 
at  least,  he  was  the  first  in  at  the  death  of 
the  deer,  being  seconded  by  the  lieutenant's 
fielding,  which,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit, 
had,  without  a  rider,  followed  his  compan- 
ion's example. 

Our  bridegroom,  finding  himself  at  last 
brou^t  up,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  end  of 
his  career,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  first 
pause  to  desire  the  huntsmen  would  lend 
him  a  hand  in  dismounting ;  and  was  by  their 
condescension  safely  placed  on  the  grass, 
where  he  sat  staring  at  the  company  as  they 
came  in,  with  such  wildness  of  astonishment 
in  his  looks,  as  if  he  had  been  a  creature  of 
another  species,  dropt  among  them  from  the 
clouds. 

Before  they  had  fleshed  the  hounds,  how- 
ever, he  recollected  himself,  and  seeing  one 
of  the  sportsmen  take  a  small  flask  out  of  his 
pocket  and  apply  it  to  his  month,  judged  the 
cordial  to  be  no  other  than  neat  coniac,  which 
it  really  was;  and  expressing  a  desire  of  par- 
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ticipatioa,  was  immediately  accommodated 
with  a  modern  dose,  which  perfectly  com- 
plete his  recoveiy. 

By  this  time  he  and  his  two  horses  had  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  whole  crowd : 
while  some  admired  the  elegant  proportion 
and  uncommon  spirit  of  the  two  animals,  the 
rest  contemplated  the  surprising  appearance 
of  their  master,  whom'  before  they  had  only 
seen  en  paas4snt ;  and  at  length  one  of  the 
g^tlemen  accosting  him  very  courteously, 
signified  his  wonder  at  seeing  him  in  such  an 
equipage,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  not  drop- 
ped his  companion  by  the  way  1  **  Why,  look 
ye,  brother,"  replied  the  commodore,  "may- 
nap  you  think  me  an  odd  sort  of  a  fellow, 
seeing  me  in  this  trim,  especially  as  I  have 
lost  part  of  my  rigging;  but  this  here  is  the 
case,  d'ye  see :  I  weighed  anchor  jfh>m  my 
own  house  this  morning  at  ten  A.M.  with 
fair  weather  and  a  favounble  breeze  at  south- 
s(Kith  east,  being  bound  to  the  next  .church 
on  a  voyage  of  matrimony ;  but  howsomever, 
we  bad  not  run  down  a  quarter  of  a  league, 
when  the  wind  shifting,  blowed  directly  in 
oor  teeth ;  so  that  we  were  forced  to  tacR  all 
the  way  d'ye  see,  and  had  almost  beat  up 
within  sight  of  the  port,  when  these  sons  of 
bitches  of  horses,  which  I  had  bouffht  but 
two  days  before  (for  my  own  part,  I  oelieve 
they  are  devils  incarnate),  lufied  round  in  a 
trice,  and  then  refusing  the  helm,  drove  away 
like  lightning  with  roe  and  my  lieutenant, 
who  soon  came  to  anchor  in  an  exceeding 
good  birth.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  have  been 
carried  over  rocks,  and  flats,  and  quicksands, 
among  which  I  have  pitched  away  a  special 
good  tie-periwig,  and  an  iron-bound  hat ;  and 
at  last*  thank  €k>d,  am  got  into  smooth  water 
and  safe  riding ;  but  if  ever  I  venture  my 
carcass  upon  such  a  hare'um  scare'um  blood 
of  a  hitch  again,  my  name  is  not  Hawser 
Trunnion,  damn  my  eyes !" 

One  of  the  company,  struck  with  this 
mune,  which  he  had  often  heard,  immediate- 
ly laid  hold  on  his  declaration  at  the  close  of 
this  singular  account;  and  observing  that  his 
horses  were  very  vicious,  asked  how  he  in- 
tended to  return  ?  **  As  for  that  matter"  re- 
ptied  Mr  Trunnion,  "I  am  resolved  to  hire  a 
sledge  or  wagon,  or  such  thing  as  a  jack-ass ; 
lor  rU  be  damned  if  ever  I  cross  the  back  of 
a  horse  again. "  *'  And  what  do  you  propose 
to  do  with  these  creatures  1"  (said  the  other, 
pointing  to  the  hunters),  <*  they  seem  to  have 
some  mettle ;  but  then  they  are  mere  colts, 
and  will  take  the  devil  and  ail  of  breaking. 
Methinks  this  hinder  one  is  shoulder-slip- 
ped." **  Damn  them,"  cried  the  commodore, 
**I  wish  both  their  necks  were  broke,  thof 
the  two  cost  me  forty  good  yellow-boys." 
^  Forty  guineas !"  (exclaimed  the  stranger, 
who  was  a  squire  and  a  jockey,  as  well  as 
owner  of  the  pack),  "  Lord  !  Lord !  how  a 
man  may  be  imposed  upon !  Whv,  these  cat- 
tle ire  cliinwy  enough  to  go  to  plough :  mind 


what  a  fiat  counter;  do  but  observe  how 
sharp  this  here  one  is  in  the  withers;  then 
he's  fired  in  the  further  fetlock."  In  short, 
this  connoisseur  in  horse  flesh,  havinfir  dis- 
covered in  them  all  tJie  defects  which  can 
possibly  be  found  in  that  species  of  animals, 
offered  to  give  him  ten  guineas  for  the  two, 
saying  he  would  convert  them  into  beasts  of 
burden.  The  owner,  who  (after  what  had 
happened)  was  very  well  disposed  to  listen 
to  any  thing  that  was  said  to  their  prejudice, 
implicitly  believed  the  truth  of  the  stranger's 
asseverations,  discharged  a  furious  voUey  of 
oaths  against  the  rascal  who  had  taken  him 
in,  and  forthwith  struck  a  bargain  with  the 
squire,  who  paid  him  instantly  for  his  pur- 
chase ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  won  the 
plate  at  the  next  Canterbury  races. 

This  affiiir  being  transacted  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  both  parties,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  entertainment  of  the  company,  who 
Uuffhed  in  their  sleeves  at  the  dexterity  of 
their  friend,  Trunnion  was  set  upon  the 
squire's  own  horse,  and  led  by  his  servant  in 
the  midst  of  this  cavalcade,  which  proceeded 
to  a  neighbouring  village,  where  they  had 
bespoke  dinner,  and  where  our  bridegroom 
found  means  to  provide  himself  with  another 
hat  and  wig.  With  regard  to  his  marriage, 
he  bore  his  disappointment  with  the  temper 
of  a  philosopher ;  and  the  exercise  he  had 
undergone  having  quickened  his  appetite,  sat 
down  at  table  in  the  midst  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, making  a  very  hearty  meal,  and 
moistening  every  morsel  with  a  draught  of 
the  ale,  wnich  he  found  very  much  to  lus  sat- 
isfiiction. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

He  is  found  by  the  lieutenant — reconducted 
to  hie  own  house — married  to  Mrs  Chriz" 
zle — who  meets  with  a  small  misfortune 
in  the  night,  and  asserts  her  prerogative 
next  mominff~^n  consequence  of  which 
het  husbands  eye  is  endangered. 

Mkanwhils  Lieutenant  Hatchway  made 
shift  to  hobble  to  the  church,  where  he  in- 
formed the  company  of  what  had  happened 
to  the  commodore;  and  the  bride  behaved 
with  great  dexterity  on  the  occasion ;  for,  as 
soon  as  she  understood  the  danger  to  which 
her  future  husband  was  exposed,  she  fainted 
in  the  arms  of  her  sister-in-law,  to  the  sur^ 
prise  of  all  the  spectators,  who  could  not 
comprehend  the  cause  of  her  disorder ;  and 
when  she  was  recovered  by  the  application 
of  smelling-bottles,  earnestly  begged  that  Mr 
Hatchway  and  Tom  Pipes  would  take  her 
brother's  coach,  and  go  in  quest  of  their  com- 
mander. 

This  task  they  readily  undertook,  being 
escoited  by  all  the  rest  of  his  adherents  on 
horseback ;  while  the  bride  and  her  friends 
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were  invited  to  the  parson's  house,  and  the 
ceremony  deferred  till  another  occasion. 

The  lieutenant,  steering  his  course  as  near 
the  line  of  direction  in  wmch  Trunnion  went 
off  06  the  coach  road  would  permit,  got  in- 
telligence of  his  track  from  one  farm-house 
to  another ;  for  such  an  apparition  could  not 
fidl  of  attracting  particular  notice  :  and  one 
of  the  horsemen  having  picked  up  his  hat  and 
wig  in  a  bye-path,  the  whole  troop  entered 
the  village  where  he  was  lodged,  luwut  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  they  under- 
stood he  was  safely  housed  at  the  Qearge^ 
they  rode  up  to  the  door  in  a  body,  and  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  in  three  cheers, 
which  were  returned  by  the  company  within, 
as  soon  as  they  were  instructed  in  the  nature 
of  the  salute  by  Trunnion,  who  by  this  time 
had  entered  into  all  the  jollity  of  his  new 
friends,  and  was  indeed  more  than  half  seas 
over.  The  lieutenant  was  introduced  to  sU 
present  as  his  sworn  brother,  and  had  some- 
thing tossed  up  for  his  dinner.  Tom  Pipes 
and  the  crew  were  regaled  in  another  room ; 
and  a  fresh  pair  of  horses  being  put  to  the 
coach,  about  six  in  the  evening  the  commo- 
dore, with  all  his  attendants,  departed  for  the 
garrison,  after  having  shook  hands  with  every 
individual  in  the  house. 

Without  any  farther  accident,  he  was  con- 
veyed in  safety  to  his  own  gate,  before  nine, 
and  committed  to  the  care  of  Pipes,  who 
carried  him  instantlv  to  his  hammock,  while 
the  lieutenant  was  driven  away  to  the  place 
where  tlie  bride  and  her  friends  remained  in 
great  anxiety,  which  vanished  when  he  as- 
sured them  that  his  commodore  was  safe,  be- 
ing succeeded  by  abundance  of  mirth  and 
pleasantry,  at  the  account  he  gave  of  Trun- 
nioa*s  adventure. 

Aaother  day  was  fixed  for  the  nuptials ; 
and  in  order  to  baulk  the  curiosity  of  idle 
people,  which  had  given  great  offence,  the 
parson  was  prevailed  upon  to  perform  the 
ceremony  in  the  garrison,  which  all  that  day 
was  adorned  with  flags  and  pendants  display- 
ed, and  at  night  illuminated  by  the  direction 
of  Hatchway,  who  also  ordered  the  patere- 
roes  to  be  fired  as  soon  as  the  marriage  knot 
was  tied.  Neither  were  the  other  parts  of 
the  entertainment  neglected  by  this  ingenious 
contriver,  who  produced  undeniable  proofs 
of  his  elesance  and  art  in  the  wedding  sup- 
per, which  had  been  committed  to  his  man- 
agement and  direction.  This  genial  banquet 
was  entirely  composed  of  sea  dishes :  a  huge 
piUaw,  consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  beef 
sliced,  a  couple  of  fewls,  and  half  a  peck  of 
rice,  smoked  in  the  middle  of  the  board ;  a 
dish  of  hard  fish  swimming  in  oil  appeared 
at  each  end,  the  sides  being  furnished  with  a 
mess  of  that  savoury  composition  known  bv 
the  name  of  lobscouse,  and  a  plate  of  saf- 
magundy.  The  second  course  displaved  a 
goose  of  monstrous  magnitude,  flanked  with 
two  Guinea  bens,  a  pig  barbecued,  an  hock 


of  salt  pork  in  the  midst  of  a  pease  pudding, 
a  leg  of  mutton  roasted  with  potatoes,  and 
another  boiled  with  yams.  The  third  ser- 
vice was  made  up  with  a  loin  of  fresh  pork 
with  apple  sauce,  a  kid  smothered  with 
onions,  and  a  terrapin  baked  in  the  shell ;  and 
last  of  all,  a  prodi^ous  seapye  was  pre- 
sented, with  an  infinite  volume  of  pancakes 
and  fritters.  That  every  thing  mifrlit  be  an- 
swerable to  the  magnificence  of  this  delicate 
feast,  he  had  provided  vast  quantities  of 
strong  beer,  flip,  nmibo,  and  burnt  brandy* 
with  plentjr  of  Barbadoes  water,  for  the  la- 
dies,  and  hired  all  the  fiddles  within  six  miles, 
who,  with  the  addition  of  a  drum,  bagpipe, 
and  Welch  harp,  regaled  the  guests  with  a 
most  melodious  concert. 

The  company,  who  were  not  at  all  excep* 
tious,  seemed  extremely  well  pleased  with 
every  particular  of  the  entertainment ;  and  the 
evening  being  spent  in  the  most  social  man- 
ner, the  bride  was  by  her  sister  conducted 
to  her  apartment,  where,  however,  a  trifling 
circumstance  had  like  to  have  destroyed  the 
harmony  which  had  been  hitherto  maintained. 

I  have  already  observe,  that  there  was 
not  one  standing  bed  within  the  walls ;  there- 
fere  the  reader  will  not  wonder  that  Mrs 
Trunnion  was  out  of  humour,  when  she 
found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  being 
confined  with  her  spouse  in  a  hammocl^ 
which,  though  enlarged  with  a  double  por- 
tion of  canvass,  and  dilated  with  a  yoke  for 
the  occasion,  was  at  best  but  a  disagreeable, 
not  to  say  dangerous  situation.  She  accord- 
ingly complained  with  some  warmth  of  this 
inconvenience,  which  she  imputed  to  disre- 
spect, and  at  first  absolutely  refused  to  put 
up  with  the  expedient;  but  Mrs  Pickle  soon 
brought  her  to  reason  and  compliance,  by 
observing  that  one  night  would  soon  be 
elapsed,  and  next  day  she  might  regulate  her 
own  economy. 

Thus  persuaded,  she  ventured  into  the  ve- 
hicle, and  was  visited  by  her  husband  in  less 
than  an  hour,  the  company  being  departed  to 
their  own  homes,  and  the  garrison  left  to  the 
command  of  h's  lieutenant  and  mate.  But 
it  seems  the  hooks  that  supported  this  swing- 
ing couch  were  not  calculated  for  the  addi- 
tion of  weight  which  they  were  now  destined 
to  bear;  and  therefore  gave  way  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  to  the  no  small  terror  of 
Mrs  Trunnion,  who,  perceiving  herself  fill- 
ing, screamed  aloud,  and  by  that  exclama- 
tion brought  Hatchway  with  a  li^ht  into  the 
chamber.  Though  she  had  received  no  in- 
jury by  the  fell,  she  was  extremely  discom- 
posed and  incensed  at  the  accident,  which 
she  even  openly  ascribed  to  the  obstinacy 
and  whimsical  oddity  of  the  commodore,  in 
such  petulant  terms  as  evidently  declared 
that  she  thought  her  great  aim  accompliah- 
€Ni,  and  her  authority  secured  against  ail  the 
shocks  of  fertune.  Indeed  ter  bedfellow 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  by. 
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tacit  resignation  ;  for  he  made  no  reply  to 
her  insinuationB,  but,  with  a  moet  vinegar 
aspect,  crawled  oat  of  his  nest,  and  betook 
himself  to  rest  in  another  apartment,  while 
his  irritated  spouse  dismissed  the  lieutenant, 
and  from  the  \iTeck  of  the  hammock  made 
an  occasional  bed  for  herself  on  the  floor, 
fully  determined  to  provide  better  accommo- 
dation for  the  next  night's  lodging. 

Having  no  inclination  to  sleep,  her  thou^ts, 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  night,  were 
engrcwsed  by  a  scheme  of  reformation  she 
was  resolved  to  execute  in  the  family ;  and 
no  sooner  did  the  first  lark  bid  salutation  to 
the  mom,  than  starting  from  her  humble 
couch,  and  huddling  on  her  clothes,  she  sal- 
Hed  fh>m  her  chamber,  explored  her  way 
tlut>ugh  paths  before  unknown,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  researches,  perceived  a  lam 
ben,  to  which  she  made  such  effectual  appU- 
cation  as  alarmed  every  soul  in  the  family. 
In  a  moment  she  was  surrounded  by  Hatcn- 
way.  Pipes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  servants, 
half  dressed ;  but  seeing  none  of  the  feminine 
gender  appear,  she  began  to  storm  at  the 
sloth  and  laziness  of  the  maids,  who,  she  ob- 
served, ought  to  have  been  at  work  an  hour 
at  least  before  she  called ;  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  understood  that  no  woman  was 
permitted  to  sleep  within  the  walls. 

She  did  not  fiul  to  exclaim  against  this 
regulation ;  and  being  informed  that  the  cook 
and  chambermaid  lodged  in  a  small  office- 
house,  that  stood  without  the  gate,  ordered 
the  diaw-bridge  to  be  let  down,  and  in  per- 
son beat  up  their  quarters,  commanding  them 
forthwith  to  set  about  scouring  the  rooms, 
which  bad  not  been  hitherto  kept  in  a  very  de- 
cent condition,  while  two  men  where  imme- 
diately employed  to  transport  the  bed  on 
which  she  used  to  lie,  firom  her  brother's 
house  to  her  new  habitation  ;  so  that,  in  less 
than  two  hours,  the  whole  economy  of  the 
garrison  was  turned  topsy-turvey,  and  every 
thing  involved  in  tumult  and  noise.  Tnm- 
nion  being  ^stuihed  and  distracted  with  the 
oproar,  turned  out  in  his  shirt  like  a  maniac, 
and  arming  himself  with  a  cudgel  of  crab- 
tree,  made  an  irruption  into  his  wife's  apart- 
ment, where,  perceiving  a  couple  of  carpen- 
ters at  work,  m  joining  a  bedstead,  he,  with 
many  dreadful  oaths  and  opprobrious  invec- 
tives, ordered  them  to  desist,  swearing  he 
would  suffer  no  bulk-beads  nor  hurricane 
houses  to  stand  where  he  was  master ;  but 
finding  his  remonstrances  disregarded  by 
these  mechanics,  who  believed  him  to  be 
wome  madman  belonging  to  the  family,  who 
had  broke  firom  coimnement,  he  assaulted 
them  both  with  great  fury  and  indigna- 
tion, and  was  ban£ed  so  roughly  in  the  en- 
counter, thatt  in  a  very  short  time,  he  mea- 
sured his  length  on  the  floor,  in  consequence 
of  a  blow  that  he  received  fVom  a  hammer, 
by  which  the  sight  of  his  remaining  eye  was 
grievously  endangered. 


Having  thus  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection, they  resolved  to  secure  him  with 
cords,  and  were  actually  busy  in  adjusting 
his  fetters,  when  he  was  exempted  from  the 
disgrace  by  the  accidental  entrance  of  his 
spouse,  who  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of 
his  adversaries,  and,  in  the  midst  of  her  con- 
dolence, imputed  his  misfortune  to  the  in- 
considerate roughness  of  his  own  disposition. 

He  breathed  nothing  but  revengey  and 
made  some  efforts  to  chastise  the  insolence 
of  the  workmen,  who,  as  soon  as  they  un* 
derstood  his  quality,  asked  ibigiveness  for 
what  they  had  done  with  great  humility^ 
protesting  that  th^y  did  not  know  he  was 
master  of  the  house.  But,  far  firom  being 
satisfied  with  this  apolog3r,  he  groped  about 
for  the  bell  (the  inflammation  of  his  eye  hav- 
ing utterly  deprived  him  of  sight),  and  the 
rope  being,  by  the  precaution  of  the  delin- 
quents, conveyed  out  of  his  reach,  began  to 
storm  with  incredible  vociferation,  like  alien 
roaring  in  the  toil,  pouring  forth  innumera^ 
ble  oaths  and  execrations,  and  calling  by 
name  Hatchway  and  Pipes,  who  being  with- 
in hearing,  obeyed  the  extraordinary  sum- 
mons, ana  were  ordered  to  put  the  carpen- 
ters in  irons,  for  having  audacioosly  assaulted 
him  in  his  own  house. 

His  myrmidons  seeing  he  had  been  evil  en- 
treated, were  exasperated  at  the  insult  he  had 
suffered,  which  they  considered  as  an  affront 
upon  the  dignity  of  Uie  garrison :  the  more  so, 
as  the  mutineers  seemed  to  put  themselves  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  and  set  their  authority 
at  defiance :  they  therefore  unsheathed  their 
cutlasses,  which  they  commonly  wore  as 
badges  of  their  commission ;  and  a  desperate 
engagement,  in  all  probabiUtv,  would  have 
ensued,  had  not  the  lady  of  the  castle  inter- 
posed, and  prevented  the  effects  of  their 
animosity,  by  assuring  the  lieutenant  that 
the  commodore  had  b^  the  aggressor,  and 
that  the  workmen,  finding  themselves  attack- 
ed in  such  an  extraordmary  manner,  1^  a 
person  whom  they  did  not  know,  were 
obliged  to  act  in  their  own  defence,  by  which 
he  had  received  that  unlucky  contusion. 

Mr  Hatchway  no  sooner  leamt  the  senti- 
ments of  Mrs  Trunnion,  than  sheathing  his 
indignation,  he  told  the  ccHnmodore  that  he 
shomd  always  be  ready  to  execute  his  lawfiil 
commands,  but  that  he  could  not  in  con- 
science be  concerned  in  oppressing  poor 
people,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence. 

This  unexpected  declaration,  together  with 
the  behaviour  of  his  wife,  who  in  his  hearing 
desired  the  carpenters  to  resume  their  work, 
filled  the  breast  of  Trunnion  with  rage  and 
mortification.  He  pulled  off  his  woollen 
night-cap,  pummelled  his  bare  pate,  beat  the 
floor  alternately  with  his  feet,  swore  his 
people  had  betrayed  him,  and  ciirsed  himself 
to  the  lowest  pit  of  hell  for  having  admitted 
such  a  cockatrice  into  his  family.  Bat  all 
these  exclamations  did  not  avail :  they  were 
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amon^  the  last  essays  of  his  resistance  to 
the  will  of  his  wife,  whose  influence  among 
his  adherents  had  idready  swaUowed  up  his 
own,  and  who  now  peremptorily  told  him, 
that  he  must  leave  the  management  of  every 
thing  within  doors  to  her,  who  understood 
best  what  was  for  his  honour  and  advantage. 
She  then  ordered  a  poultice  to  be  prepared 
ibr  his  eve,  which  beinff  applied,  he  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Pipes,  by  whom  he 
was  led  about  the  house  like  a  blind  bear 
growlin?  for  prey,  while  his  industrious 
yoke-feUow  executed  every  circumstance  of 
the  plan  she  had  projected ;  so  that,  when 
he  recovered  his  vision,,  he  was  an  utter 
stranger  in  his  own  house. 


CHAFrER  X. 

The  commodore  betitgin  some  eases  restive , 
his  lady  has  recourse  to  artifice  in  ike 
establishment  of  her  throne — she  exhibits 
symptoms  of  pregnancy,  to  the  unspeak^ 
able  joy  of  Trunnionf  who  nevertheless 
is  baulked  in  his  expectation, 

Trbsb  innovations  were  not  effected  with- 
out many  loud  objections  on  his  part ;  and 
divers  curious  dialogues  passed  between  him 
and  his  yoke-fellow,  who  always  came  off 
victorious  from  the  dispute ;  insomuch  that 
his  countenance  graduallv  fell:  he  began 
to  suppress,  and  at  length  entirely  devour, 
his  chagrin ;  the  terrors  of  superior  autho- 
rity were  plainly  perceivable  in  his  features, 
and  in  less  than  three  months  he  became  a 
thorough^paced  husband.  Not  that  his  ob- 
stinacy was  extinguished,  though  overcome ; 
in  some  things  he  was  as  inflexible  and  mulish 
IS  ever:  but  then  he  durst  not  kick  so 
openly,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
being  passive  in  his  resentments.  Mrs 
Trunnion,  for  example,  proposed  that  a  coach 
and  six  should  be  purchased,  as  she  could 
not  ride  on  horseback,  and  the  chaise  was  a 
scandalous  carriage  for  a  person  of  her  con- 
dition ;  the  commodore,  conscious  of  his  own 
inferior  capacity  in  point  of  reasoning,  did 
not  think  proper  to  dispute  the  proposiu,  but 
lent  a  deaf  ear  to  her  remonstrances,  though 
they  were  enforced  with  every  argument 
which  she  thought  could  soothe,  terridfy, 
shame,  or  decoy  him  into  compliance;  m 
vain  did  she  urge  the  excess  of  affection  she 
had  for  him,  as  meriting  some  return  of  ten- 
derness and  condescension;  he  was  even 
proof  against  certain  menacing  hints  she 
gave,  touching  the  resentment  of  a  slighted 
woman,  and  lie  stood  out  against  aU  the 
considerations  of  dignity  or  disgrace,  like  a 
bulwark  of  brass.  Neither  was  ne  moved  to 
any  indecent  or  unkind  expressions  of  con- 
tradiction, even  when  she  upbmided  him 
with  his  sordid  disposition,  and  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  fortune  and  honour  he  had  ac- 


quired h^  his  marriage,  but  seemed  to  retire 
within  lumself,  like  a  tortoise  when  attack- 
ed, that  shrinks  within  its  shell,  and  silently 
endured  tlie  scourge  of  her  reproaches,  with- 
out seeming  sensible  of  the  smart. 

This,  however,  was  the  only  point  in 
which  she  had  been  bafiled  since  her  nup- 
tials ;  and  as  she  could  by  no  means  digest 
the  miscarriage,  she  tortured  her  invention 
for  some  new  plan,  by  which  she  n^ght  aug. 
ment  her  influence  and  authority  :  what  her 
genius  reflised  was  supplied  by  accident :  for 
she  had  not  lived  four  months  in  the  garri- 
son, when  she  was  seized  with  firequent 
qualms  and  retchings,  her  breasts  began  to 
narden,  and  her  stomach  to  be  remarkably 
prominent;  in  a  word,  she  congratulated 
herself  on  the  symptoms  of  her  own  fertility, 
and  the  commodore  was  transported  with 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  an  heir  of  his  own  be- 
getting. 

She  knew  this  was  the  proper  season  for 
vindicating  her  own  sovereignty,  and  accord- 
ingly employed  the  means  which  nature  had 
put  in  her  power.  There  wajs  not  a  rare 
piece  of  fomiture  and  apparel  for  which  she 
did  not  long:  and  one  day  as  she  went  to 
church,  seeing  Lady  Statefy's  equipage  ar- 
rive, she  suddenly  fainted  away.  Her  hus- 
band, whose  vamty  had  never  been  so  per- 
fectly gratified  as  with  this  promised  harvest 
of  his  own  sowing,  took  the  alarm  imme- 
diately, and  in  order  to  prevent  relapses  of 
that  kind,  which  might  be  attended  with  fatal 
consequences  to  his  hope,  gave  her  leave  to 
bespeak  a  coach,  horses,  and  liveries,  to  her 
own  liking.  Thus  authorised,  she  in  a  very 
little  time  exhibited  such  a  specimen  of  her 
own  tajste  and  magnificence,  as  afforded  spe- 
culation to  the  whole  country,  and  made 
Trunnion's  heart  quake  within  him,  because 
he  foresaw  no  limits  to  her  extravagance, 
which  also  manifested  itself  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive preparations  for  her  lying-in. 

Her  pride,  which  had  hitherto  regarded 
the  representative  of  her  father's  house, 
seemed  now  to  lose  all  that  hereditary  re- 
spect, and  prompt  her  to  outshine  and  under- 
value the  elder  branch  of  her  family.  She 
behaved  to  Mrs  Pickle  with  a  sort  of  civil 
reserve  that  impUed  a  conscious  superiority ; 
and  an  emulation  in  point  of  grandeur  im- 
mediately commenced  between  the  two  sis- 
ters. She  every  day  communicated  her  im- 
portance to  the  whole  parish,  under  pretence 
of  taking  the  air  in  her  coach,  and  endea- 
voured to  extend  her  acquaintance  among 
people  of  fiishion.  Nor  was  this  an  under- 
takmg  attended  with  great  difficulty ;  for  all 
persons  whatever,  capable  of  maintaining  a 
certain  appearance,  will  always  find  admis- 
sion into  what  is  called  the  l)est  company, 
and  be  rated,  in  point  of  character,  accord* 
ing  to  their  own  valuation,  without  subject- 
ing their  pretensions  to  the  smallest  doubt  or 
examination.    In  all  her  visits  and  parties, 
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she  seized  every  opportunity  of  declaring  her 
present  condition,  observing  that  she  was 
forbid  by  her  physicians  to  taste  such  a 
pickle,  and  that  such  a  dish  was  poison  to  a 
woman  in  her  way ;  nay,  where  she  was  on 
a  footing  of  familiarity,  she  affected  to  make 
wry  fac^  and  complained  that  the  young 
rogue  began  to  be  very  unruly,  writhing 
herself  into  divers  contortions,  as  if  she  had 
been  gnevously  incommoded  by  the  metal 
of  this  fiiture  Trunnion.  The  husband  him- 
aelf  did  not  behave  with  all  the  moderation 
that  might  have  been  expected :  at  the  club 
he  fiequently  mentioned  this  circumstance 
of  his  own  vigour  as  a  pretty  successful  feat 
to  be  performed  by  an  old  fellow  of  fifty-five, 
add  confirmed  the  opinion  of  his  strength  by 
tedoubled  squeezes  of  the  landlord's  hand, 
which  never  failed  of  extorting  a  satisfitctoiy 
certificate  of  his  might.  When  his  compa- 
nions drank  to  the  Nana  in  kelderf  or  Jack 
in  the  low  cellar,  he  could  not  help  display- 
ing an  extraordinary  complacence  of  coun- 
tenance, and  signified  his  intention  of  send- 
ing the  young  dog  to  sea,  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  able  to  carry  a  cartridge,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  him  an  officer  before  his  own  death. 

This  nope  helped  to  console  Jiim  under  the' 
extraordinary  expense  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed by  the  profiision  of  his  wife,  especially 
when  he  considered  that  his  compliance  with 
her  prodigality  would  be  limited  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  nine  months,  of  which  the  best 
part  was  by  this  time  elapsed ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this  i^ilosophical  resignation,  her  fancy 
eometimes  soared  to  such  a  ridiculous  and  in- 
tolerable pitch  of  insolence  and  absurdity, 
that  his  temper  forsook  him,  and  he  could  not 
help  wishing  in  secret  that  her  pride  might 
be  confounded  in  the  dissipation  of  her  most 
fiattering  hopes,  even  though  he  himself 
should  be  a  principal  sufferer  by  the  disap- 
pointment. These,  however,  were  no  other 
than  the  suggestions  of  temporary  disgusts, 
that  commonly  subsided  as  suddenly  as  they 
arose,  and  never  ^ve  the  least  disturbance 
to  the  person  who  mspired  them,  because  he 
took  care  to  conceal  them  carefully  from  her 
knowledge. 

Meanwhile  she  happily  advanced  in  her 
reckoning,  with  the  promise  of  a  fiivourable 
issue ;  the  term  of  her  computation  expired, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  she  was  visit- 
ed by  certain  warnings  that  seemed  to  be- 
speak the  approach  of  the  critical  moment. 
The  commodore  got  up  with  great  alacrity, 
and  called  the  midwife,  who  had  been  seve- 
ral days  in  the  house ;  the  gossips  were  im- 
mediately summoned,  and  the  most  interest- 
ing expectations  prevailed;  but  the  sjrmp- 
toms  of  labour  gradually  vanished,  and,  as 
the  matrons  sagely  observed,  this  was  no 
more  than  a  folse  alarm. 

Two  nights  after,  they  received  a  second 
intimation ;  and  as  she  was  sensibly  dimin- 
ished in  the  waist,  every  thing  was  suppos- 


ed to  be  in  a  fair  way :  yet  this  visitation  was 
not  more  conclusive  than  the  former;  her 
pains  wore  off  in  spite  of  all  her  endeavoura 
to  encourage  them,  and  the  good  women  be- 
took themselves  to  their  respective  homes, 
in  expectation  of  finding  the  third  attack  de- 
cisive, alluding  to  the  well  known  maxim, 
that  number  three  is  (Uwdys  fortunate.  For 
once  however  this  apothegm  failed ;  the  next 
call  was  altogether  as  ineffectual  as  the  for- 
mer ;  and  moreover  attended  with  a  phenom- 
enon which  to  them  was  equally  strange  and 
inexplicable  :  this  was  no  other  than  such  a 
reduction  of  the  size  of  Mrs  Trunnion  as 
might  have  been  expected  after  the  birth  o* 
a  roll-grown  child.  Startled  at  such  an  un- 
accountable event,  they  sat  in  close  divan ; 
and  concluding  that  the  case  was  in  all  re- 
spects unnatural  and  prodigious,  desired  that 
a  messenger  might  be  immediately  dispatched 
for  some  male  practitionei*  in  the  art  of  mid- 
wifery. 

The  commodore,  without  guessing  the 
cause  of  their  perplexity,  ordered  Pipes  im- 
mediately on  this  piece  of  duty ;  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  they  were  assisted  by  the  ad- 
vice of  a  surgeon  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
boldly  affirmed  that  the  patient  had  never 
been  with  child.  This  asseveration  was  li^e 
a  clap  of  thunder  to  Mr  Trunnion,  who  had 
been,  during  eight  whole  days  and  nights,  in 
continual  expectation  of  being  hailed  with 
the  appellation  of  father. 

After  some  recollection,  he  swore  the  sur- 
geon was  an  ignorant  fellow,  and  that  he 
would  not  take  nis  word  for  what  he  advanc- 
ed, being  comforted  and  confirmed  in  his 
want  of  n.ith  by  the  insinuations  of  the  mid- 
wife, who  still  persisted  to  feed  Mrs  Trun- 
nion with  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  safe  delive- 
ry ;  observing  that  she  had  been  concerned 
in  many  a  case  of  the  same  nature,  where  a 
fine  child  was  found,  even  after  all  signs  of 
the  mother's  pregnancy  had  disappeared. 
Every  twig  of  hope,  how  slender  soever  it 
may  be,  is  eagerly  caught  hold  on  by  people 
who  find  themselves  in  danger  of  being  ms- 
appointed.  To  every  question  proposed  bv 
her  to  the  lady  with  the  preambles  of  *'  han't 
you  1"  or  "  don't  youl"  an  answer  was  made 
m  the  affirmative,  whether  agreeable  to  truth 
or  not;  because  the  respondent  could  not 
find  in  her  heart  to  disown  any  svmptom  that 
might  favour  the  notion  she  had  so  long  in- 
dued. 

This  experienced  proficient  in  tlje  obstetric 
art  was  therefore  kept  in  close  attendance 
for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  during  which 
the  patient  had  several  returns  of  wnat  she 
pleased  herself  with  believing  to  be  labour 
pains,  till  at  length  she  and  her  husband  be- 
came the  standing  joke  of  the  parish ;  and 
this  infiituated  couple  could  scarce  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  part  with  their  hopes,  even 
when  she  appeared  as  lank  as  a  greyhouod, 
and  they  were  fiimished  with  other  unqoes- 
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tionabie  proofs  of  their  having  been  deceiv- 
ed. But  they  could  not  for  ever  remain  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  sweet  delusion, 
which  at  last  faded  away,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  paroxysm  of  shame  and  confusion » that 
kept  the  husband  within  doors  for  the  soace 
of  a  whole  fortnight,  and  confined  his  ladv 
to  her  bed  for  a  series  of  weeks,  during  which 
she  sufl^ered  all  the  aguish  of  the  most  in- 
tense mortification ;  yet  even  this  was  sub- 
dued by  the  lenient  hand  of  time. 

The  first  respite  from  her  chagrin  was 
employed  in  the  strict  discharge  of  what  are 
called  the  duties  of  religion,  which  she  per- 
formed with  the  most  rancorous  severity, 
setting  on  foot  a  persecution  in  her  own  fam- 
ily, that  made  the  house  too  hot  for  all  the 
menial  servants,  even  ruffled  the  almost  in- 
vincible indifference  of  Tom  Pipes,  harass, 
ed  the  commodore  himself  out  of  all  patience, 
and  spared  no  individual  but  lieutenant  Hatch- 
way, whom  she  never  ventured  to  disoblige. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Mt9  Trunnion  erects  a  tyranny  in  the  gat' 
risen,  while  her  husband  conceives  an  qf- 
fection  far  his  nephew  Perry,  who  man' 
ifests  a  peculiarity  of  disposition  even  in 
his  tender  years* 

Ha. VINO  exercised  herself  three  months  in 
such  pious  amusements,  she  appeared  again 
in  the  world ;  but  her  misfortune  had  made  such 
an  impression  on  her  mind,  that  she  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  a  child,  and  trembled  when- 
ever the  conversation  happened  to  turn  upon 
a  christening.  Her  temper,  which  was  na- 
turally none  of  the  sweetest,  seemed  to  have 
imbibed  a  double  proportion  of  souring  from 
her  disappointment;  of  consequence,  her 
company  was  not  much  coveted,  and  she 
found  very  few  people  disposed  to  treat  her 
with  those  marks  of  consideration  which  she 
looked  upon  as  her  due.  This  neglect  de- 
tached  her  fh>m  the  society  of  an  unmanner- 
ly world ;  she  concentrated  the  energy  of  all 
her  talents  in  the  government  of  her  own 
house,  which  groaned  accordingly  under  her 
arbitrary  sway;  and  in  the  brandy  bottle 
found  ample  consolation  for  all  the  affliction 
she  had  undergone. 

As  for  the  commodore,  he,  in  a  little  time, 
weathered  his  disgrace,  after  having  sustain- 
ed many  severe  jokes  from  the  lieutenant; 
and  now  his  chief  aim  being  to  be  absent 
from  his  own  house  as  much  as  possible,  he 
frequented  the  public  house  more  than  ever, 
more  assiduously  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr  Pickle,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  intimacy,  conceived  an  afiec- 
tion  for  his  nephew  Perry,  which  did  not 
end  but  with  his  life.  Indeed,  it  most  be 
owned  that  Trunnion  was  not  naturally  de- 
ficient in  the  social  passions  of  the  soul. 


which,  though  thev  were  strangely  warpedt 
disguised,  and  overborne,  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  boisterous  life  and  education,  did 
not  fail  to  manifest  themselves  occasionally 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  behaviour. 

As  all  the  hopes  of  propagating  his  own 
name  had  perished,  and  his  relations  lay 
under  the  interdiction  of  his  hate,  it  is  no 
wonder  that,  through  the  familiarity  and 
friendlv  intercourse  sdbsisting  between  him 
and  Mr  Gamaliel,  he  contracted  a  liking  for 
the  boy,  who  by  this  time  entered  the  uiird 
year  of  his  age,  and  wa«  indeed  a  very  hand- 
some, healthy,  and  promising  child;  and 
what  seemed  to  ingratiate  him  still  more  with 
his  uncle,  was  a  certain  oddity  of  dispositioUt 
for  which  he  had  been  remarkable,  even  from 
his  cradle.  It  is  reported  of  him,  that,  be- 
fore the  first  year  of  his  infancy  was  elapsed^ 
he  used  very  often,  immediately  after  being 
dressed,  in  the  midst  of  the  caresses  which 
were  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  mother,  while 
she  indulged  herself  in  the  contemplation  of 
her  own  happiness,  all  of  a  sudden  to  alarm 
her  with  a  fit  of  shrieks  and  cries,  which  con- 
Unued  with  great  violence  till  he  was  stripped 
to  the  skin  with  the  utmost  expedition,  by  or- 
der of  his  affrighted  parent,  who  thought  his 
tender  body  was  tortured  bv  the  misapplication 
of  some  unlucky  pin ;  and  when  he  had  given 
them  all  this  disturbance  and  unnecessary 
trouble,  he  would  lie  sprawling  and  laughing 
in  their  fiices,  as  if  he  ridiculed  the  imperti- 
nence of  their  concern.  Nay,  it  is  affirmed* 
that  one  day,  when  an  old  woman,  who  at- 
tended in  the  nursery,  had  by  stealth  convey- 
ed a  bottle  of  cordial  waters  to  her  mouth, 
he  pulled  his  nurse  by  the  sleeve,  and,  by  a 
slight  glance  detecting  the  theft,  tipt  her  the 
wink  with  a  particular  slyness  of  counte- 
nance, as  if  he  had  said  with  a  sneer,—"  Ay, 
ay,  that  is  what  you  must  all  come  to.''  But 
these  instances  of  reflection  in  a  babe  nine 
months  old  are  so  incredible,  that  I  look 
upon  them  as  ex  fost  facto  observations, 
founded  upon  imaginary  recollection,  when 
he  was  in  a  more  advanced  age,  and  his  pe- 
culiarities of  temper  become  much  more  re- 
markable ;  of  a  piece  with  the  ingenious  dis- 
coveries of  these  sagacious  observers  who 
can  discern  something  evidently  characteris- 
tic in  the  features  of  any  noted  personage, 
whose  character  they  have  previously  heard 
explained :  }ret,  without  pretendin|[  to  specify 
at  what  period  of  his  childhood  this  singular- 
ity first  appeared,  I  can  with  great  truui  de- 
clare, that,  when  he  first  attracted  the  notice 
and  affection  of  his  uncle,  it  was  plainly  per- 
ceivable. 

One  would  imagine  he  had  marked  out  the 
commodore  as  a  proper  object  of  ridicule,  for 
almost  all  his  litUc  childish  satire  was  level- 
led against  him.  I  will  not  deny  that  he 
might  have  been  influenced  in  this  particu- 
lar by  the  example  and  instruction  of  Mr 
Hatchway,  who  delighted  in  superintending 
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the  first  essays  of  his  genius.  As  the  gout 
had  taken  up  its  residence  in  Mr  Trunnion's 
great  toe,  from  whence  it  never  removed,  no 
not  for  a  day,  little  P^ny  took  great  pleasure 
in  treading  by  accident  on  this  infirm  mem- 
ber; and  when  his  uncle,  incensed  by  the 
pain,  used  to  damn  him  for  a  hell-begotten 
brat,  he  would  appease  him  in  a  twinkling, 
by  returning  the  curse  with  equal  emphasis, 
and  asking  what  was  the  matter  with  old 
Hannibal  Tou?h ;  an  appellation  by  which 
the  lieutenant  nad  taught  him  to  distinguish 
this  grim  commander. 

Neither  was  this  the  only  experiment  he 
tried  upon  the  patience  of  the  commodore, 
with  whose  nose  he  used  to  take  indecent 
freedoms,  even  while  he  was  fondled  on  his 
knee ;  in  one  month  he  put  him  to  the  ex- 
pense of  two  guineas  in  seal-skin,  by  pick- 
ing his  pocket  of  divers  tobacco  pouches, 
all  of  which  he  in  secret  committed  to  the 
flames.  Nor  did  the  caprice  of  his  disposi- 
tion abstain  fi'om  the  favourite  beverage  of 
Trunnion,  who  more  than  once  swallowed  a 
whole  draught,  in  which  his  brother's  snuff- 
box had  been  emptied,  before  he  perceived 
the  disagreeable  infusion :  and  one  day,  when 
the  commodore  had  chastised  him  by  a  gen- 
tle tap  with  his  cane,  he  fell  fiat  on  tne  fioor, 
as  if  he  had  been  deprived  of  all  sense  and 
motion,  to  the  terror  and  amazement  of  the 
striker;  and  after  having  filled  the  whole 
house  with  confiision  and  dismay,  opened  his 
eyes,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  success  of 
his  own  imposition. 

It  would  be  an  endless,  and  perhaps  no 
veiT  agreeable  task,  to  enumerate  all  the  un- 
lucky pranks  he  played  upon  his  uncle  and 
others,  before  he  attained  the  fourth  year  of 
his  age ;  about  which  time  he  was  sent,  with 
an  attendant,  to  a  day-school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  (to  use  his  good  mother's  own 
expression)  he  mi^t  be  out  of  harm's  way. 
Here,  however,  he  made  little  pro^ss  ex- 
cept in  mischief,  which  he  practised  with 
impunity,  because  the  schoolmistress  would 
run  no  risk  of  disobliging  a  lady  of  fortune, 
by  exercising  unnecessary  severities  upon 
her  only  child.  Nevertheless,  Mrs  Pickle 
was  not  so  blindly  partial  as  to  be  pleased 
with  such  unseasonable  indulgence.  Perry 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  this  courteous 
teacher,  and  committed  to  the  instruction  of 
a  pedagogue,  who  was  ordered  to  administer 
such  correction  as  the  boy  should  (in  his 
opinion)  deserve.  This  authority  he  did  not 
neglect  to  use :  his  pupil  was  regularly  flog- 
ged twice  a-day ;  and,  after  having  been  sub- 
jected to  this  course  of  discipline  for  the 
space  of  eighteen  months,  declared  the  most 
obstinate,  dull,  and  untoward  ^nius  that 
ever  had  fallen  under  his  cultivation ;  instead 
of  being  reformed,  he  seemed  rather  harden- 
ed and  confirmed  in  his  vicious  inclinations, 
and  was  dead  to  all  sense  of  fear  as  well  as 
shame.    His  mother  was  extremely  mortifi- 


ed at  these  symptoms  of  stupidity,  which  she 
considered  as  an  inheritance  derived  fhom 
the  spirit  of  his  father,  and  consequently 
unsurmountable  by  aU  the  efforts  of  human 
care.  But  the  commodore  rejoiced  over  the 
rug^dness  of  his  nature,  and  was  particular- 
ly pleased,  when,  upon  inquiry,  he  found  that 
Perry  had  beaten  all  the  boys  in  the  school ; 
a  circumstance  iVom  which  he  prognosticat- 
ed every  thing  that  was  fiiir  and  fortunate  in 
his  future  fiite  ;  observing  that,  at  his  age  he 
himself  was  just  such  another.  The  boy, 
who  was  now  turned  of  six,  having  profited 
so  little  under  the  birch  of  his  unsparing  go. 
vemor,  Mrs  Pickle  was  counselled  to  send 
him  to  a  boarding-school  not  far  from  Lon- 
don, which  was  kept  by  a  certain  person 
very  eminent  for  his  successful  method  of 
education.  This  advice  she  the  more  readi- 
ly embraced,  because  at  that  time  she  found 
herself  pretty  £ir  gone  with  another  child, 
that  she  hoped  would  console  her  for  the  dis- 
appointment she  had  met  with  in  the  un- 
promising talents  of  Perry,  or,  at  any  rate, 
divide  her  concern,  so  as  to  enable  her  to 
endure  the  absence  of  either. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Peregrine  is  sent  to  a  boardtng-sehotd^^ 
becomes  remarkable  for  his  genius  and 
ambition. 

The  commodore  understanding  her  determi- 
nation,  to  which  her  husband  did  not  venture 
to  make  the  least  objection,  interested  him- 
self so  much  in  behalf  of  his  favourite,  as  to 
fit  him  out  at  his  own  charge,  and  accom- 
pany him  in  person  to  the  place  of  his  desti- 
nation, where  he  defrayed  the  expense  of  his 
entrance,  and  left  him  to  the  particular  care 
and  inspection  of  the  usher,  who  having  been 
recommended  to  him  as  a  person  of^  parts 
and  integrity,  received  per  advance  a  hand- 
some consideration  for  the  task  he  under- 
took. 

Nothing  could  be  better  judged  than  this 
piece  of  liberality;  the  assistant  was  actually 
a  man  of  learning,  probity,  and  good  sense; 
and,  though  oMiged  by  the  scandalous  ad- 
ministration of  fortune  to  act  in  the  character 
of  an  inferior  teacher,  had,  by  his  sole  capa- 
city and  application,  brought  the  school  to 
that  degree  of  reputation,  which  it  never 
could  have  obtained  firom  the  talents  of  his 
superior.  He  had  established  an  economy, 
which,  though  regular,  was  not  at  all  severe, 
by  enacting  a  body  of  laws  suited  to  the  age 
and  comprehension  of  every  individual ;  and 
each  transgressor  was  fairly  tried  by  his 
peers,  and  punished  according  to  the  verdict 
of  the  jury.  No  boy  was  scourged  for  want 
of  apprehension,  but  a  spirit  of  emulation 
was  raised  by  well-timed  praise  and  aitfhl 
comparison,  and  maintained  by  a  distriba- 
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tion  of  smftll  prizes,  which  were  adjudged  to 
those  who  signalized  themselves  eitl^r  by 
their  industry*  sobriety,  or  genius.  /This 
tutor,  whose  name  was  Jennings,  began  with 
Perry,  according  to  his  constant  maxim,  by 
examining  the  soil;  that  is,  studying  his 
temper,  in  order  to  consult  the  bias  of  his 
disposition,  which  was  strangely  perverted 
by  the  absurd  discipline  he  had  undergone. 
He  found  him  in  a  state  of  sullen  insensi- 
bility, which  the  ehild  had  gradually  con- 
tracted in  a  lonff  course  of  stupifying  cor- 
rection ;  and  at  first  he  was  not  in  the  least 
actuated  by  that  commendation  which  ani- 
mated the  rest  of  his  school-fellows:  nor 
was  it  in  the  power  of  reproach  to  excite  his 
ambition,  which  had  been  buried,  as  it  were, 
in  the  grave  of  disgrace  :  the  usher,  there- 
fore, hA  recourse  to  contemptuous  neglect, 
with  which  he  affected  to  treat  this  stubborn 
spirit ;  foreseeing,  that,  if  he  retained  any 
seeds  of  sentiment,  this  weather  would  in- 
fidlibly  raise  them  into  vegetation.  His 
judgment  was  justified  by  the  event;  the 
boy  in  a  little  time  began  to  make  observa- 
tions :  he  perceived  the  marks  of  distinction 
with  which  virtue  was  rewarded,  grew 
ashamed  of  the  despicable  figure  he  himself 
made  among  his  companions,  who,  far  from 
courting,  rather  shunned  his  conversation, 
and  actually  pined  at  his  own  want  of  im- 
portance. 

Mr  Jennings  saw  and  rejoiced  at  his 
mortification,  which  he  suffered  to  proceed 
as  far  as  possible,  without  endangering  bis 
health.  The  child  lost  all  relish  for  diver- 
sion, loathed  his  food,  grew  pensive,  solitary, 
and  was  firequently  found  weeping  by  him- 
self. These  symptoms  plainly  evmced  the 
lecovery  of  his  feelings,  to  which  his  go- 
vernor thought  it  now  high  time  to  make 
application ;  and  therefore,  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, altered  his  behaviour  firom  the  indiffer- 
ence he  had  put  on,  to  the  appearance  of 
more  regard  and  attention.  This  produced 
a  fikvourable  change  in  the  boy,  whose  eyes 
sparkled  with  satisfaction  one  day,  when  his 
master  expressed  himself  with  a  show  of 
surprise  in  these  words  :  **  So,  Perry !  I  find 
you  don't  want  genius,  when  you  think  pro- 
per to  use  it."  Such  encomiums  kindled  a 
spirit  of  emulation  in  his  little  breast ;  he 
exerted  himself  with  surprislnff  alacrity,  by 
which'  he  soon  acquitted  himself  of  the  im- 
putation of  dullness,  and  obtained  sundry 
honorary  silver  pennies,  as  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  application :  his  school-fellows 
now  solicited  his  friendship  as  eagerly  as 
they  had  avoided  it  before;  and,  in  less  than 
a  twelvemonth  after  his  arrival,  this  suppos- 
ed dunce  was  remarkable  for  the  brightness 
of  his  parts;  having  in  that  short  period 
learnt  to  read  English  perfectly  well,  made 
great  progress  in  writing,  enabled  himself  to 
speak  the  French  language  without  hesita- 
tion, and  acquired  some  knowledge  in  the 


rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  usher 
did  not  fail  to  transmit  an  account  of  his 
proficiency  to  the  commodore,  who  ^received 
It  with  transport,  and  forthwith  communi* 
cated  the  happy  tidings  to  the  parents. 

Mr  Gramalief  Pickle,  who  was  never  8ub» 
ject  to  violent  emotions,  heard  them  with  a 
sort  of  phlegmatic  satisfaction,  that  scarce 
manifested  itself  either  in  his  coimtenance 
or  expressions;  nor  did  the  child's  mother 
break  forth  into  that  rapture  and  admiration 
which  might  have  been  expected,  when  she 
understood  how  much  the  talents  of  her  first- 
bom  had  exceeded  the  hope  of  her  warmest 
imagination.  Not  but  that  she  professed 
herself  well  pleased«with  Perry's  reputation, 
though  she  observed  that,  in  these  commen* 
dations,  the  truth  was  always  exA^genAjed. 
by  schoolmasters,  for  their  own  interest; 
and  pretended  to  wonder  that  the  usher  had 
not  mingled  more  probability  with  his  praise. 
Trunnion  was  ofrended  at  her  indifference 
and  want  of  faith;  and  believing  that  she 
refined  too  much  in  her  discernment,  swore 
that  Jennings  had  declared  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth ;  for  he  himself  had 
prophesied  from  the  beginning  that  the  boy 
would  turn  out  a  credit  to  his  family.  But 
by  this  time  Mrs  Pickle  was  blessed  with  a 
daughter,  whom  she  had  brought  into  the 
world  about  six  months  before  the  intelli- 
^nce  arrived ;  so  that  her  care  and  affec- 
tion being  otherwise  engrossed,  the  praise  of 
Perry  was  the  less  greedily  devoured.  The 
abatement  of  her  fondness  was  an  advantage 
to  his  education,  which  would  have  been  re- 
tarded, and  perfaAps  ruined,  by  pernicious  in- 
dulgence and  preposterous  interposition,  had 
her  love  considered  him  as  an  only  child ; 
whereas,  her  concern  being  now  diverted  to 
another  object,  that  shared,  at  least,  one  half 
of  her  affection,  he  was  left  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  preceptor,  who  tutored  him  ac- 
cording to  his  own  plan,  without  any  let  or 
interruption.  Indeed,  all  his  sagacity  and 
circumspection  were  but  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  the  young  gentleman  in  order ;  for  now 
that  he  had  won  the  palm  of  victory  from 
his  rivals  in  point  of  scholarship,  his  ambi- 
tion dilated,  and  he  was  seized  with  the  de- 
sire of  subjecting  the  whole  school  by  the 
valour  of  his  arm.  Before  he  could  bring  his 
project  to  bear,  innumerable  battles  were 
fought,  with  various  success ;  every  day  a 
bloody  nose  and  complaint  were^  presented 
against  him,  and  his  own  visage  commonly 
bore  some  livid  marks  of  obstinate  contention. 
At  length,  however,  he  accomplished  his 
(um :  his  adversaries  were  subdued,  his 
prowess  acknowledged,  and  he  obtained  the 
laurel  in  war  as  well  as  in  wit.  Thus  tri- 
umphant, he  was  intoxicated  with  success. 
His  pride  rose  in  proportion  to  his  power, 
and,  m  spite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  Jen- 
nings, who  practised  everjr  method  he  could 
invent  for  curbing  his  hcentious  conduct, 
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without  depressing  his  spirit,  he  contnicted 
a  lai^  proportion  of  insolence,  which  a  se- 
ries of  misfortunes  that  happened  to  him  in 
the  sequel  could  scarce  effectually  tame. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  fund  of  good  na- 
ture and  generosity  in  his  composition,  and 
though  he  establisned  a  tyraniyjr  among  his 
Gomndes.  the  tranquillity  of  his  reiffn  was 
maintained  by  the  love  rather  than  Uie  fear 
of  his  subjects. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  enjoyment  of  em- 
pire, he  never  once  violated  that  respectful 
awe  with  which  the  usher  had  found  means 
to  inspire  him ;  but  he  by  no  means  preserv- 
ed the  same  regard  for  the  principal  master, 
an  old  illiterate  Grerman  quack,  who  had 
ibrmeriy  practised  corn-cutting  among  the 
quality,  and  sold  cosmetic  washes  to  the 
hdies,  together  with  teeth-powders,  hair- 
dyeing  liquors,  prolific  elixirs,  and  tinctures 
to  ftweeten  the  breath.  These  nostrums, 
recommended  by  the  art  of  cringinff,  in 
which  he  was  consummate,  ingratiated  him 
80  much  with  people  of  fashion,  that  be  was 
enabled  to  set  up  school  with  five-and-twenty 
boys  of  the  best  &milies,  whom  he  boarded 
on  his  own  terms,  and  undertook  to  instruct 
in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  so  as  to 
qualify  tiiem  for  the  colleges  of  Westminster 
and  Eton.  While  this  plan  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, he  was  so  fortunate  as-  to  meet  with 
Jennings,  who,  for  the  paltry  consideration 
of  thirty  pounds  a^year,  which  his  necessi- 
ties compelled  him  to  accept,  took  the  whole 
trouble  of  educating  the  children  upon  him- 
self, contrived  an  exceUent  system  for  that 
purpose,  and  by  his  assiduity  and  know- 
ledge, executed  all  the  particulars  to  the  en- 
tire satis&ction  of  those  concerned,  who,  by 
the  bye,  never  inquired  into  his  qualifications, 
bat  suffered  the  other  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labour  and  ingenuity. 

Over  and  above  a  laise  stock  of  ayarice. 
Ignorance,  and  vanity,  this  superior  had  cer- 
tain ridiculous  peculiarities  in  his  person, 
such  as  a  hunch  upon  his  back,  and  distort- 
ed Umbe,  that  seemed  to  attract  the  satirical 
notice  of  Peregrine,  who,  young  as  he  was, 
took  oflfence  at  his  want  of  reverence  for  his 
usher,  over  whom  he  sometimes  chose  op- 
portunities of  displaying  his  authority,  that 
the  boys  might  not  displace  their  venera- 
tion. Mr  Keypstick,  therefore,  such  as  I 
have  described  him,  incurred  the  contempt 
and  displeasure  of  this  enterprising  pupil, 
who  now,  being  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age, 
had  capacity  enough  to  give  him  abundance 
of  vexation.  He  underwent  many  mortify- 
ing jokes  fi'om  the  invention  of  Pickle  and 
his  confederates  ;  so  that  he  began  to  enter- 
tain suspicion  of  MV  Jennings,  who,  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  had  been  at  the  bottom  of 
them  all,  and  spirited  up  principles  of  rebel- 
lion in  the  school,  with  a  view  of  making 
himself  independent.  Possessed  with  this 
ehimeray  which  was  void  of  all  foundation. 


the  German  descended  so  low  as  to  tamper 
in  private  with  the  boys,  from  whom  he 
hoped  to  draw  some  very  important  disco- 
very; but  he  was  disappointed  in  his  ex« 
pectation ;  and  this  mean  practice  reaching 
the  ears  of  his  usher,  he  voluntarily  resign* 
ed  his  emplojrment.  Finding  interest  to  ob- 
tain holy  orders  in  a  little  time  after,  he  left 
the  kingdom,  hoping  to  find  a  settlement  in 
some  of  our  American  plantations. 

The  departure  of  Mr  /ennings  produced 
a  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Kwpstick» 
which  declined  from  that  moment,  because 
he  had  neither  authority  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, nor  prudence  to  maintain  order 
among  his  scholare ;  so  that  the  school  de- 
generated into  anarchy  and  confusion,  and 
he  himself  dwindled  in  the  opinion  of  his 
employers,  who  looked  upon  him  as  super- 
annuated, and  withdrew  their  children  mm 
his  tuition. 

Peregrine,  seeing  this  dissolution  of  their 
society,  and  finding  himself  every  day  de- 
prived of  some  companion,  began  to  repine 
at  his  situation,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
procure  his  release  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  person  whom  he  botludetested  and  des- 
pised. With  this  yiew  he  went  to  work» 
and  composed  the  following  billet,  address- 
ed to  the  commodore,  which  was  the  first 
specimen  of  his  composition  in  the  episto- 
lary way. 

**  HONOURBD  ARB  LOyiHO  UnCLB, 

<*  Hoping  you  are  in  good  health,  this 
serves  to  inform  you,  that  Mr  Jennings  is 
gone,  and  that  Mr  Keypstick  will  never 
meet  with  his  fellow.  The  school  is  already 
almost  broke  up,  and  the  rest  daily  going 
away ;  and  I  beg  of  you  of  all  love  to  have 
me  fetched  av^y  also,  for  I  cannot  bear  to 
be  any  longer  under  one  who  is  a  perfect 
ignoramus,  who  scarce  knows  the  declina* 
tion  of  nuua,  and  is  more  fit  to  be  a  scare- 
crow than  a  schoolmaster ;  hoping  you  will 
send  for  me  soon,  with  my  love  to  my  aunt* 
and  my  duty  to  my  honoured  parents,  craving 
their  blessing  and  yours.  And  this  is  all  at 
present  from,  honoured  uncle,  your  well  be- 
loved and  dutifid  nephew  and  godson,  and 
humble  servant  to  command  till  death, 

'*  Pereorinb  Picklb." 

Trunnion  was  oyenoyed  at  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  which  he  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  greatest  efforts  of  human  genius,  and  as 
such  communicated  the  contents  to  his  ItAjf 
whom  he  had  disturbed  for  the  purpose  m 
the  middle  of  her  devotion,  by  sending  a 
message  to  her  closet,  whither  it  was  ner 
custom  very  frequently  to  retire.  She  was 
out  of  humour  at  being  interrupted,  and 
therefore  did  not  perqise  this  specimen  of  her 
nephew's  understandinij;  with  all  the  relish 
that  the  commodore  himself  had  enjoyed ; 
on  the  contrary,  after  sundry  paralytical  en- 
deayours  to  speak  (for  her  tongue  sometimes 
refused  its  office)  she  observed  that  the  boy 
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was  a  pert  jackanapes,  and  deserved  to  be 
severely  chastised  for  treating  his  betters 
with  such  disrespect.  Her  husband  under- 
took his  godson's  defence,  representing, 
with  great  warmlii,  that  he  knew  Keypstick 
to  be  a  good-for-nothing  pimping  old  rascal, 
and  that  Perry  showed  a  great  deal  of  spirit 
and  good  sense  in  desirinff  to  be  taken  from 
under  his  command ;  he  uierefore  declared, 
that  the  boy  should  not  live  a  week  longer 
with  such  a  shambling  son  of  a  b— ,  and 
sanctiofted  his  declaration  with  abundance  of 
oaths. 

Hrs  Trunnion  composing  her  countenance 
mto  a  look  of  relijnous  demureness,  rebttked 
him  for  his  profane  way  of  talking;  and 
asked,  in  a  magisterial  tone,  if  he  intended 
never  to  lay  aside  that  brutal  behaviour! 
Irritated  at  this  reproach,  he  answered,  in 
terms  of  indignation,  that  he  knew  how  to 
behave  himself  as  well  as  e'er  a  woman  that 
wore  a  head,  bade  her  mind  her  own  affairs, 
and,  with  another  repetition  of  oaths,  gave 
her  to  understand  that  he  would  be  master 
in  his  own  house. 

This  insinuation  operated  upon  her  spirits 
like  friction  upon  a  glass  globe ;  her  face 
gleamed  with  resentment,  and  every  pore 
seemed  to  emit  particles  of  flame.  She  re- 
plied with  incredible  fluency  of  the  bitterest 
expressions.  He  retorted,  with  equal  rage, 
in  broken  hints  and  incoherent  imprecations. 
She  rejoined  with  redoubled  fury ;  and  in 
conclusion  he  was  fain  to  betake  himself  to 
flight,  ejaculating  curses  against  her,  and 
muttering  something  concerning  the  brandy 
bottle,  which,  however,  he  took  care  should 
never  reach  her  ears. 

From  his  own  house  he  went  directly  to 
visit  Mrs  Pickle,  to  whom  he  imparted  Pe- 
regrine's epistle,  with  many  encomiums 
upon  the  boy's  promising  parts  ;  and  finding 
his  commendations  but  coldly  received,  de- 
sired she  would  permit  him  to  take  his  god- 
son under  his  own  care. 

This  ladv,  whose  family  was  now  increas- 
ed by  another  son,  who  seemed  to  engross 
her  care  for  the  present,  had  not  seen  Perry 
during  a  course  of  four  years,  and,  with  re- 
^d  to  him,  was  perfectly  weaned  of  that 
infirmity  known  by  the  name  of  maternal 
fondness;  she  therefore  consented  to  the 
commodore's  request  with'  great  condescen- 
sion, and  a  polite  compliment  to  him  on  the 
concern  he  had  .all  along  manifested  for  the 
welfare  of  the  child. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  commodore  takes  Peregrine  under  hia 
own  care — the  boy  arrives  at  the  garrison 
— is  strangely  received  by  his  own  mo- 
ther— enters  into  a  confederacy  with 
Hatchway  and  Pipes^  and  executes  a  cou- 
ple of  waggish  enterprises  upon  his  aunt. 


Trunrioh  having  obtained  this  permission* 
that  very  afternoon  despatched  the  lieutenant 
in  a  post-chaise  to  Keypstick's  house,  from 
whence,  in  two  days,  he  returned  with  our 
young  hero ;  who,  being  now  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  age,  had  outgrown  the  ezpecta- 
•taon  of  all  his  family,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  person.  His 
^fodfather  was  transported  at  ms  arrival,  as 
if  he  had  been  actually  the  issue  of  his  own 
loins.  He  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand» 
turned  him  round  and  round,  surveyed  him 
from  top  to  bottom,  bade  Hatchway  take  no- 
tice how  handsomely  he  was  built ;  squeezed 
his  hand  again,  saying, — "  Damn  ye,  you 
dog,  I  suppose  yott  don't  vahie  such  an  old 
crazy  son  of  a  b--  as  me  a  rope's  end.  You 
have  forgot  how  I  wont  to  dandle  you  on  my 
knee,  when  you  was  a  little  urchin  no  bigger 
than  the  davit,  and  played  a  thousand  tncks 
upon  me,  burning  my  bacco-pouches,  and 
poisoning  my  rombo :  O  damn  ye,  you  can 
ffrin  fast  enouffh,  I  see ;  I  warrant  you  have 
learnt  more  Uiings  than  writing  tne  Latin 
lingo."  Even  Tom  Pipes  expressed  uncom* 
mon  satisfaction  on  this  joyful  occasion; 
and  coming  up  to  Perry,  thrust  forth  his 
fore  paw,  and  accosted  him  with  the  saluta- 
tion of,  "What  cheer  my  good  master?  I 
am  glad  to  see  thee  with  all  my  heart" 
Those  compliments  being  passed,  his  uncle 
halted  to  the  door  of  his  wife's  chamber,  at 
which  he  stood  hallooing,  <*  Here's  your 
kinsman  Perry,  belike  you  won't  come  and 
bid  him  welcome."—"  Lord !  Mr  Trunnion," 
said  she,  "  why  will  you  continually  harass 
me  in  this  manner  with  your  impertinent  in* 
trusion  ?"  "  I  harrow  you !"  replied  the 
commodore;  "'sblood,  I  believe  your  upper 
works  are  damaged ;  I  only  came  to  inform 
you  that  here  was  your  cousin,  whom  you 
have  not  seen  these  four  long  years ;  and  I'll 
be  damn'd  if  there  is  such  another  of  his  age 
within  the  king's  dominions,  d'ye  see,  either 
for  make  or  metal;  he's  a  credit  to  the 
name,  d'ye  see ;  but,  .damn  my  eyes,  I'll  say 
no  more  of  the  matter ;  if  you  come,  you 
may ;  if  you  won't,  you  may  let  it  alone." 
•«  Well,  I  won't  come  then,"  answered  his 
yoke-fellow,  "  for  I  am  at  {Hresent  more 
agreeably  employed."  "Oho;  you  arel  I 
believe  so  too  ;"  cried  the  commodore,  mak« 
ing  WIT  faces,  and  mimicking  the  action  of 
dram  drinking.  Then  addressing  himself  to 
Hatchway, — "  Prithee,  Jack,"  satd  he,  "go 
and  try  thy  skill  on  that  stubborn  hulk ;  if 
any  body  can  bring  her  about,  I  know  you 
wool."  The  lieutenant  accordingly  taking 
his  station  at  the  door,  conveyed  ms  persua- 
sion in  iJiese  words :  "  What,  won't  you 
turn  out  and  hail  little  Perry  1  it  will  do 
your  heart  good  to  see  such  a  handsome 
young  dog ;  I'm  sure  he  is  the  very  moral  of 
you,  and  as  like  as  if  he  had  been  spit  out  of 
your  own  mouth,  as  the  sayinpf  is ;  do  show 
a  little  respect  for  your  kinsman,  can't 
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your*  To  this  remonstrance  she  replied,  in 
a  mild  tone  of  voice, — "  Dear  Mr  Hatchway, 
you  are  always  teasing  one  in  mich  a  man- 
ner; sure  I  am,  nobody  can  tax  me  with  un- 
kindness,  or  want  of  natural  affection  "  So 
saying,  she  opened  the  door,  and  advancing 
to  the  hall,  where  her  nephew  stood,  receiv- 
ed him  very  graciously,  and  observed  that  he 
was  the  very  image  of  her  papa. 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  conducted  by  the 
commodore  to  the  house  of  his  parents ;  and, 
strange  to  tell,  no  sooner  was  he  presented 
to  his  mother,  than  her  countenance  chang- 
ed ;  she  eyed  him  with  tokens  of  affliction 
and  surprise,  and  bursting  into  tears,  ex- 
claimed her  child  was  dead,  and  this  was  no 
other  than  an  impostor  whom  they  had 
lm>ug^t  to  defraud  her  sorrow.  Trunnion 
was  confounded  at  this  unaccountable  pas- 
£ion,  which  had  no  other  foundation  than 
caprice  and  whim ;  and  Gamaliel  himself  was 
«o  disconcerted  and  unsettled  in  his  own  be- 
lief, which  beffan  to  waver,  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  behave  towards  the  boy,  whom 
his  godfather  immediately  carried  back,  to  the 
garrison,  swearing  all  the  ivav  that  Perrv 
should  never  cross  their  threshold  again  witn 
his  good  will.  Nay,  so  much  was  he  in- 
cen^  at  this  unnatural  and  absurd  renun- 
ciation, that  he  refused  to  carry  on  any  far- 
ther correspondence  with  Pickle,  until  he 
was  appeased  by  his  solicitations  and  sub- 
mission, and  Peregrine  owned  as  his  son  and 
heir.  But  this  acknowledgment  was  made 
without  the  privity  of  his  wife,  whose  vicious 
aversion  he  was  obliged,  in  appearance,  to 
adopt.  Thus  exiled  from  his  mther's  house, 
the  young  gentlemen  was  left  entirely  to  the 
disposal  of  the  commodore,  whose  adSection 
for  him  daily  increased,  insomuch  that  he 
could  scarce  prevail  upon  himself  to  part 
with  him,  when  his  education  absolutely 
required  that  he  should  be  otherwise  dispos- 
ed o£ 

In  all  probability,  this  extraordinary  at- 
tachment was,  if  not  produced,  at  least 
rivetted,  by  that  peculiar  turn  in  Peregrine's 
imagination  which  we  have  already  observ- 
ed; and  which,  during  his  residence  in  the 
castle,  appeared  in  sundry  stratagems  he 
practised  upon  his  uncle  and  aunt,  under  the 
aospices  of^  Mr  Hatchway,  who  assisted  him 
in  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  all  his 
schemes.  Nor  was  Pipes  exempted  from  a 
sluLre  in  their  undertakings:  for,  being  a 
tnttty  fbllow,  not  without  dexterity  in  some 
cases,  and  altogether  resigned  to  their  will, 
thev  found  him  a  serviceable  instrument  for 
their  purpose,  and  used  him  accordingly. 

The  first  sample  of  their  art  was  exnibited 
upon  Mrs  Trunnion.  They  terrified  that 
^ood  ladv  with  strange  noises  when  she  re- 
tired to  her  devotion.  Pipes  was  a  natural 
genius  in  the  composition  of  discords;  he 
could  imitate  the  sound  produced  by  the 
mnding  of  a  jack,  the  filing  of  a  saw,  and 
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the  swinging  of  a  malefactor  hanging  in 
chains ;  he  could  counterfeit  the  braying  of 
an  ass,  the  screeching  of  a  night  owl,  the 
caterwauling  of  cats,  the  howling  of  a  dog, 
the  squeaking  of  a  pig,  the  crowing  of  a 
cock ;  and  he  had  learnt  the  war-whoop  ut. 
tered   by  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
These  talents  were  exerted  successively  at 
difibrent  times  and  places,  to  the  terror  of 
Mrs  Trunnion,  the  discomposure  of  the  com- 
modore himself,  and  the  gonsternation  of  all 
the  servants  in  the  castle.    Peregriigie,  with 
a  sheet  over  his  clothes,  sometimes  tumbled 
before  his  aunt  in  the  twilight,  when  her  or- 
gans of  vision  were  a  little  impaired  bv  the 
cordial  she  had  swallowed;   and  the  boat- 
swain's mate  taught  him  to  shoe  cats  with 
walnut-shells,  so  that  they  made  a  most 
dreadful  clattering  in  their  nocturnal  excur- 
sions.   The  mind  of  Mrs  Trunnion  was  not, 
a  little  disturbed  by  these  alarms,  which,  in 
her  opinion,  portended  the  death  of  some 
principal  person  in  the  family ;  she  redoubled 
her  religious    exercises,    and  fortified   her 
spirits  with  fresh  potations ;  nay,  she  be^n 
to  take  notice  that  Mr  Trunnion's  constitu- 
tion was  very  much  broke,  and  seemed  dis- 
satisfied when  people  observed  that  they 
never  saw  him  look  better.    Her  frequent 
visits  to  the  closet,  where  all   her  consols^ 
tion  was  deposited,  inspired  the  confederates 
with  a  device  which  had  like  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  tragical  consequences.    They 
found    an   opportunity  to   mfuse   jalap  in 
one  of  her  case  bottles,  and  she  took  so 
largely  of  this  medicine  that  her  constitu- 
tion had  well  nigh  sunk  under  the  violence 
of  its  effects.    She  suffered  a  succession  of 
fainting  fits  that  reduced  her  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  in  spite  of  all  the  remedies  that 
were  administered  by  a  nhysician,  who  was 
called  in  the  beginning  of^ her  disorder.  After 
having  examined  the  symptoms,  he  declared  * 
that  the  patient  had  been  poisoned  with 
arsenic,  and  prescribed  oily  draughts  and  lu- 
bricating injections,  to  defend  uie  coats  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  from  the  vellicat- 
ing  particles  of  that  pernicious  mineral ;  at 
Uie  same  time  hinting,  with  a  look  of  infinite 
sagacity,  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  divine 
the  whole  mystery^.    He  affected  to  deplore 
the  poor  lady,  as  if  she  was  exposed  to  more 
attemps  of  the  same  nature ;  thereby  glancing 
obliquely  at  the  innocent  commodore,  whom 
the  officious  son  of  ^sculapius  suspected  as 
the  author  of  this  expedient,  to  rid  his  hands 
of  a  yoke-fellow  for  whom  he  was  well 
known  to  have  no   ^at  devotion.    This 
impertinent  aftd  malicious  insinuation  made 
some  impression  upon  the  bystanders,  and 
fiimished  ample  field  for  slander  to  asperse 
the  morals  of  Trunnion,  who  was  represent- 
ed through  the  whole  district  as  a  monster 
of  barbarity.     Nay,  the   sufferer   herself, 
though  she  behaved  with  great  decency  and 
prudence,  could  not  help  entertaining  some 
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email  diffidence  of  her  husband;  not  that 
she  imagined  he  had  any  design  upon  her 
Iffe,  but  that  he  had  been  at  pains  to  adulte- 
rate the  brandy,  ^th  a  view  of  detaching  her 
from  that  favourite  liquor. 

On  this  suppostion  she  resolved  to  act 
with  more  caution  for  the  future,  without 
setting  on  foot  any  inquiry  about  the  affair : 
while  the  commodore,  imputing  her  indispo- 
sition to  some  natural  cause,  c3ter  the  dan- 
ger was  past,  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon 
the  suti^ct ;  so  that  the  perpetrators  were  quit 
of  their  fear,  which,  however,  had  punished 
them  so  effectually,  that  they  never  would 
hazard  any  more  jokes  of  the  same  nature. 

The  shafts  of  their  wit  were  now  directed 
against  the  commander  himself,  whom  they 
teased  and  terrified  almost  out  of  his  senses. 
One  dav  while  he  was  at  dinner.  Pipes  came 
and  told  him  that  there  was  a  person  below 
that  wanted  to  speak  with  him  immediately 
about  an  affair  of  the  greatest  importance, 
that  would  admit  of  no  delay ;  upon  which 
he  ordered  the  stranger  to  be  told  that  he 
was  engaged,  and  that  he  must  send  up  his 
name  and  business.  To  this  demand  he  re- 
ceived for  answer  a  message,  importing  that 
the  person's  name  was  unluiown  to  him,  and 
his  Dusiness  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  could 
not  be  disclosed  to  any  one  but  the  commo- 
dore himself,  whom  he  earnestly  desired  to 
see  without  loss  of  time. 

Trunnion,  surprised  at  this  importunity, 
got  up  with  great  reluctance,  in  the  middle 
of  his  meal,  and  descending  to  a  parlour 
where  the  stranger  was,  asked  him,  in  a  sur* 
ly  tone,  what  he  wanted  with  him  in  such  a 
damn'd  hurry,  that  he  could  not  wait  till  he 
had  made  an  end  of  his  mess.  The  other, 
not  at  all  disconcerted  at  this  rough  address, 
advanced  close  up  to  him  on  his  tiptoes,  and, 
with  a  look  of  confidence  and  conceit,  lay- 
ing his  mouth  to  one  side  of  the  commodore's 
h^,  whispered  softly  in  his  ear, — "  Sir,  I 
am  the  attorney  whom  you  wanted  to  con- 
verse with  in  private."  "The  attorney  1" 
cried  Trunnion,  staring  and  half  choked  with 
choler.  "  Yes,  sir,  at  you  service,"  replied 
this  retainer  to  the  law,  <<and,  if  you  please, 
the  sooner  we  dispatch  the  afflair  the  better, 
for  it  is  an  old  observation  that  delay  breeds 
danger."  "Truly,  brother,"  said  the  com- 
moifore,  who  could  no  longer  contain  him- 
self, "  I  do  confess  that  I  am  veiy  much  of 
your  way  of  thinking,  d'ye  see ;  and  there- 
fore you  shall  be  dispatched  in  a  trice :"  so 
sapng,  he  lifted  up  his  walking  staff",  which 
was  something  between  a  crutch  and  a  cud- 
gel, and  discharged  it  with  such  energy  on 
the  seat  of  the  attorney's  understanding,  that, 
if  there  had  been  any  thing  but  solid  bone, 
the  contents  of  his  skull  must  have  been 
evacuated. 

Fortified  as  he  was  by  nature  against  all 
such  assaults,  he  could  not  withstand  the 
momentum  of  the  blow,  which  in  on  instant 


laid  him  flat  on  the  floor,  deprived  of  all  sense 
and  motion ;  and  Trunnion  hopped  up  stairs 
to  dinner,  applauding  himself  in  ejaculations 
all  the  way  for  the  vengeance  he  had  taken 
on  such  an  impudent  pettifogging  miscreant. 

The  attorney  no  sooner  awaked  from  his 
trance,  in  which  he  had  been  so  unexpect- 
edly lulled,  than  he  cast  his  eyes  around  in 
quest  of  evidence,  by  wjiich  he  might  be  en- 
abled the  more  easily  to  prove  the  injury  he 
had  sustained ;  but  not  a  soul  appearing,  he 
made  shift  to  get  upon  his  legs  again,  and, 
with  the  blood  trickling  over  his  nose,  fol- 
lowed one  of  the  servants  into  the  dining 
room,  resolved  to  come  to  an  explanation 
with  the  assailant,  and  either  extort  money 
from  him  by  way  of  sq^isfaction,  or  provoke 
him  to  a  second  application  before  witnesses. 
With  this  view  he  entered  the  room  in  a  peal 
of  clamour,  to  the  amazement  of  all  present, 
and  the  terror  of  Mrs  Trunnion,  who  sfiriek- 
ed  at  the  appearance  of  such  a  spectacle ; 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  commodore, 
"  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  he,  "  if  there 
be  law  in  England,  I'll  make  you  smart  for 
this  here  assault ;  you  think  you  have  screen- 
ed yourself  from  a  prosecution,  by  sending 
all  your  servants  out  of  the  way,  but  that 
circumstance  will  appear  upon  trial  to  be  a 
plain  proof  of  the  malice  prepense  with  which 
the  fact  was  committed,  especially  when  cor- 
roborated by  the  evidence  of  this  here  letter, 
under  your  own  hand,  whereby  I  am  desired 
to  come  to  your  own  house  to  transact  an 
affair  of  consequence."  So  saying,  he  pro- 
duced the  writing,  and  read  the  contents  in 
these  words : 

"Mr  Rooer  Ravins, 

"  Sir, — Being  in  a  manner  prisoner  in  my 
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own  house,  I  desire  you  will  give  me  a  ci 
precisely  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  insist  upon  seeing  me  myself,  as  I  have  an 
affair  of  great  consequence,  in  which  your 
particular  advice  lb  wanted,  by  your  humble 
servant. 

"  Hawser  Trunwion." 
The  one-eyed  commander,  who  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  chastisement  he  had  already 
bestowed  upon  the  plaintiff*,  hearinjar  him  read 
this  audacious  piece  of  forgery,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  the  effect  of  his  own  villany,  start- 
ed up  from  table,  and  seizing  a  huge  turkey 
that  lay  in  a  dish  before  him,  would  have  ap- 
plied it  sauce  and  all,  by  way  of  poultice  to 
his  wound,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by 
Hatchway,  who  laid  fast  hold  on  both  his 
arms,  and  fixed  him  to  his  chair  again,  advis- 
ing the  attorney  to  sheer  off  with  what  he  had 
got.  Far  from  following  this  salutary  coun- 
sel, he  redoubled  his  threats,  and  set  Trun- 
nion  at  defiance,  telling  him  he  was  not  a  man 
of  true  courage,  although  he  had  commanded  a 
ship  of  war,  or  else  he  would  not  have  attack- 
ed any  person  in  such  a  cowardly  and  clandes* 
tine  mann^.  This  provocation  would  have 
answered  his  purpose  effectually,  hod  not  lus 
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adyenary'fl  indignation  been  repressed  by 
the  BO^igestions  of  the  lieutenant,,  who  de- 
sired hiB  friend,  in  a  whisper,  to  be  easy,  for 
he  would  take  care  to  have  the  attorney  toss- 
ed in  a  blanket  for  his  presumption.  This 
proposal,  which  he  received  with  great  ap- 
probation, pacified  him  in  a  moment :  he 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead,  and  his 
fetttores  relaxed  into  a  grim  smile. 

Hatchway  disappeared,  and  Ravine  pro- 
ceeded with  great  fluency  of  abuse,  until  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  aitival  of  Pipes,  who, 
without  any  expostulation,  led  him  out  by  the 
hand,  and  conducted  him  to  the  yard,  where 
he  was  put  into  a  carpet,  and  in  a  twinkling 
sent  into  the  air  by  the  strength  and  dexter- 
ity of  five  stout  operators,  whom  the  lieuten- 
ant had  selected  from  the  number  of  domes- 
tics for  that  singular  spell  of  duty. 

In  vain  did  the  astonished  vaulter  beg  for 
the  love  of  God  and  passion  of  Christ,  that 
thev  would  take  pity  upon  him,  and  put  an 
ena  to  his  involuntary  gambols ;  they  were 
deaf  to  his  prayers  ana  protestations,  even 
when  he  swore,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, that,  if  they  would  cease  tormenting 
him,  he  would  forget  and  for^ve  what  was 
past,  and  depart  in  peace  to  his  own  habi- 
tation ;  and  continued  the  game  till  they  were 
frtigned  with  the  exercise. 

RsLvine  being  dismissed  in  a  most  melan- 
choly plight,  brought  an  action  of  assault  and 
battery  against  the  commodore,  and  subpcs- 
naed  all  the  servants  as  evidences  in  the 
cause ;  but  as  none  of  them  had  seen  what 
happened,  he  did  not  find  his  account  in  the 
prosecution,  though  he  himself  examined  all 
the  witnesses,  and,  among  other  questions, 
asked,  whether  they  had  not  seen  him  come 
in  like  another  man  1  and  whether  they  had 
ever  seen  any  other  mvu  in  such  a  condition 
as  that  in  which  he  had  crawled  off?  but  this 
last  interrogation  they  were  not  obliged  to 
answer,  bemuse  it  had  a  reference  to  the 
second  discipline  he  had  undergone,  in  which 
they,  and  they  only,  were  concerned ;  and 
no  person  is  bound  to  give  testimony  against 
hinuelf. 

In  short,  the  attorney  was  nonsuited,  to 
the  satis&ction  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  proving 
that  he  had  received,  in  course  of  post,  the 
letter  which  was  declared  in  court  a  scanda- 
loos  forgery,  in  order  to  prevent  an  indict- 
ment with  which  he  was  threatened  by  the 
commodore,  who  little  dreamed  that  the 
whole  affair  had  been  planned  and  executed 
by  Peregrine  and  his  associates. 

The  next  enterprise  in  which  this  trium- 
virate engaged,  was  a  scheme  to  frighten 
Trunnion  with  an  apparition,  which  they 
prepared  and  executed  in  this  manner : — ^To 
the  hide  of  a  large  ox.  Pipes  fitted  a  leathern 
vizor,  of  a  most  terrible  appearance,  stretch- 
ed on  the  jaws  of  a  shark,  which  he  had 
bioag^  from  sea,  and  acconmiodated  with  a 


couple  of  broad  glasses,  instead  of  eyes.  On 
the  inside  of  these  he  placed  two  rush-lights, 
and  with  a  composition  of  sulphur  and  salt- 
petre, made  a  pretty  large  fhse,  which  he  fix- 
ed between  two  rows  of  the  teeth.  This 
equipage  being  finished,  he,  one  dark  night, 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  put  it  on,  and  follow. 
ins  the  commodore  into  a  long  passage,  in 
iK^ich  he  was  preceded  by  Perry  with  a  light 
in  his  hand,  kindled  his  fire-work  with  a 
match,  and  began  to  bellow  like  a  bull. — 
The  boy,  as  it  was  concerted,  loolinf  be- 
hind him,  screamed  aloud,  and  dropped  the 
li^ht,  which  was  extinpruished  in  the  fall: 
when  Trunnion,  alarmea  at  his  nephew's  con- 
sternation, exclaimed, — "  Zounds  !  what's 
the  matter  ?"  And  turning  about  to  see  the 
cause  of  his  dismay,  beheld  a  hideous  phan- 
tom vomiting  blue  flame,  which  aggravated 
the  horrors  of  its  aspect.  He  was  mstanUy 
seized  with  an  agony  of  fear,  which  divested 
him  of  his  reason ;  nevertheless,  he,  as  it 
were  mechanically,  raised  his  trusty  sup- 
porter in  his  own  defence,  and  the  apparition 
advancing  towards  him,  aimed  it  at  this 
dreadful  annoyance  with  such  a  A>nvulsive 
exertion  of  strength,  that,  had  not  the  blow 
chanced  to  light  upon  one  of  the  horns,  Mr 
Pipes  would  nave  had  no  cause  to  value  him- 
self upon  his  invention.  Misapplied  as  it 
was,  he  did  not  fail  to  stagger  at  the  shock, 
and,  dreading  another  such  salutation,  clos- 
ed with  the  commodore,  and  having  tripped 
up  his  heels,  retreated  with  great  expedition. 
It  was  then  that  Peregrine,  pretending  to 
recollect  himself  a  little,  ran  with  all  the 
marks  of  disturbance  and  affright,  and  called 
up  the  servants  to  the  assistance  of  their 
master,  whom  they  found  in  a  cold  sweat 
upon  the  floor,  his  features  betokening  hor- 
ror and  confiision.  Hatchway  raised  him 
up,  and,  having  comforted  him  with  a  cup  of 
Nantz,  began  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his 
disorder ;  but  he  could  not  extract  one  word 
of  answer  flrom  his  friend,  who,  after  a  con- 
siderable pause,  during  which  he  seemed  to 
be  wrapped  up  in  profound  contemplation, 
pronounced  aloud. — '*  By  the  Lord !  Jack, 
you  may  say  what  you  wool ;  but  I'll  be 
damn'd  if  it  was  not  Davy  Jones  himself.  I 
know  him  by  his  saucer-eyes,  his  three  rows 
of  teeth,  his  horns  and  tail,  and  the  blue 
smoke  that  came  out  of  his  nostrils.  What 
does  the  blackguard  hell's  baby  want  with 
m^  ?  I  am  sure  I  never  committed  murder, 
except  in  the  way  of  my  profession,  nor 
wronged  any  man  whatsomever,  since  I  first 
went  to  sea."  This  same  Davy  Jones,  ac- 
cording to  the  mjrthology  of  sailors,  is  the 
fiend  that  presides  over  all  tlie  evil  spirits  of 
the  deep,  and  is  often  seen  in  various  shapes, 
perching  among  the  rigging  on  the  eve  of 
hurricanes,  shipwrecks,  ana  other  disasters, 
to  which  a  seaforinglife  is  exposed;  warning 
the  devoted  wretch  of  death  and  wo.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  Trunnion  was  disturbed 
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b^  a  supposed  visit  of  this  demon,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  foreboded  some  dreadful  ca- 
lamity. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

He  is  also,  by  their  advice,  engaged  in  an 
adventure  with  the  exciseman,  who  dms 
not  find  his  account  in  his  own  drollery. 

HowsdKYER  prepoflterons  and  unaccountable 
that  passion  may  be  which  prompts  persons, 
otherwise  generous  and  sympathising,  to  af- 
flict and  perplex  their  fellow-creatures,  cer- 
tain it  is,  our  confederates  entertained  such 
a  large  proportion  of  it,  that,  not  satisfied 
with  the  pranks  they  had  already  played, 
they  still  persecuted  tne  commodore  without 
ceasing.  In  the  course  of  his  own  history, 
the  particulars  of  which  he  delighted  to  re- 
count, he  had  often  rehearsed  an  adventure 
of  deer-stealing,  in  which  (during  the  un- 
thinking impetuosity  of  his  youth)  he  had 
been  unfortunately  concerned.  Far  from 
succeeding  in  that  achievement,  he  and  his 
ftssociates  had  (it  seems)  been  made  prison- 
ers, after  an  obstinate  engagement  with  the 
keepers,  and  carried  before  a  neighbouring 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  used  Trunnion 
with  great  indignity,  and  with  his  compan- 
ions committed  him  to  jail. 

His  own  relations,  and  particularly  an  un- 
cle, on  whom  he  chiefly  depended,  treated 
him  during  his  confinement  with  great  rigour 
and  inhumanity,  and  absolutely  refused  to  in- 
terpose their  influence  in  his  behalf,  unless 
he  would  si^  a  writing,  obiifi^ng  himself  to 
go  to  sea  within  thirty  days  after  his  release, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  proceeded  against 
as  a  felon.  The  alternative  was,  either  to 
undergo  this  voluntary  exile,  or  remain  in 
prison,  disowned  and  deserted  by  every  body, 
and,  after  all,  suffer  an  ignominious  trial, 
that  might  end  in  a  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion for  life.  He  therefore,  without  much 
hesitation,  embraced  the  proposal  of  his 
kinsman,  and  (as  he  observed)  was,  in  less 
than  a  month  after  his  discharge,  turned 
adrift  to  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves. 

Since  that  period  he  had  never  maintained 
any  correspondence  with  his  relations,  all  of 
whom  had  concurred  in  sending  him  off:  nor 
would  he  ever  pay  the  least  regard  to  the 
humiliations  and  supplications  of  some 
among  them,  who  had  prostrated  themselves 
before  him,  on  the  advancement  of  his  for- 
tune ;  but  he  retained  a  most  inveterate  re- 
sentment against  his  uncle,  who  was  still  in 
being,  though  extremely  old  and  infirm,  and 
frequently  mentioned  his  name  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  revenge. 

Perry  being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  this  story,  which  he  had 
heard  so  often  repeated,  proposed  to  Hatch- 
way,  that  a^erson  should  be  hired  to  intro- 


duce himself  to  the  conunodore,  with  a 
suppositious  letter  of  recommendation  from 
this  detested  kinsman;  an  imposition  that, 
in  all  likelihood,  would  afford  abundance  of 
diversion. 

The  lieutenant  relished  the  scheme,  and 
young  Pickle  having  composed  an  epistle  for 
the  occasion,  the  exciseman  of  the  parish,  a 
fellow  of  ffreat  impudence  and  some  humour, 
in  whom  Hatchway  could  confide,  undertook 
to  transcribe  and  deliver  it  wiUi  his  own 
hand,  and  also  personate  the  man  in  whose 
flivour  it  was  feigned  to  be  writ.  He  accord- 
ingly one  morning  arrived  on  horseback  at 
the  garrison,  twonours  at  least  before  Trun- 
nion  used  to  get  up,  and  save  Pipes,  who 
admitted  him,  to  understand,  that  he  had  a 
letter  for  his  master,  which  he  was  ordered 
to  deliver  to  none  but  the  commpdore  him- 
self. This  message  was  no  sooner  commu- 
nicated, than  the  indignant  chief  (who  had 
been  waked  for  the  purpose)  b^ran  to  curse 
the  messenger  for  breaking  bis  rest,  and 
swore  he  would  not  budge  tQl  his  usual  time 
of  turning  out.  This  resolution  being  con- 
veyed to  the  stranger,  he  desired  the  carrier 
to  go  back  and  teU  him  he  had  such  joyful 
tidings  to  impart  that  he  was  sure  the  com- 
modore would  think  himself  amply  rewarded 
for  his  trouble,  even  if  he  had  been  raised 
from  the  grave  to  receive  them. 

This  assurance,  flattering  as  it  was,  would 
not  have  been  powerful  enough  to  persuade 
him,  had  it  not  been  assisted  with  the  ex- 
hortations of  his  spouse,  which  never  fkiled 
to  influence  his  conduct.  He  therefore  crept 
out  of  bed,  though  not  without  great  repug- 
nance, and,  wrapping  himself  in liis  morning 
gown,  was  supported  down  stairs,  rubbing 
his  eye,  yawning  fearfully,  and  grumbling  afl 
the  way.  As  soon  as  he  popped  his  head 
into  the  parlour,  the  supposed  stranger  made 
divers  awkward  bows,  and  with  a  grinning 
aspect  accosted  him  in  these  words !  "  Your 
most  humble  servant,  most  noble  commodore! 
I  hope  vou  are  in  good  health;  you  look 
pure  and  hearty ;  and,  if  it  was  not  for  that 
misfortune  of  your  eye,  one  would  not  desire 
to  see  a  more  pleasant  countenance  in  a 
summer's  day.  Sure  as  I  am  a  living  soul, 
one  would  take  you  to  be  on  this  side  of 
threescore.  Laud  help  us !  I  should  have 
known  you  to  be  a  Trunnion,  if  I  had  met 
with  you  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury  plain,  as 
the  saying  is."  The  commodore,  who  was 
not  at  all  in  Uie  humour  of  relishing  such  an 
impertinent  preamble,  interrupted  him  in 
this  place,  saying,  with  a  peevish  accent, 
**  Pshaw  !  pshaw !  brother,  there's  no  occa- 
sion to  bowse  out  so  much  unnecessary  gum  ; 
if  you  can't  bring  your  discourse  to  bear  on 
the  right  subject,  you  had  much  better  clap  a 
stopper  on  your  tongue,  and  bring  yourself  up, 
d'ye  see :  I  was  told  you  had  something  to 
deliver."  "  Deliver !"  cried  the  waggish  im- 
pofltoTi  **  odds  hMMirt !  I  have  got  something 
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Ibr  yoa  that  will  make  your  vory  entraile  re- 
joice  within  your  bod^r.  Here's  a  Idtter  from 
a  dear  and  worthy  friend  of  yours.  Take, 
lead  it,  and  be  happy.  Blessings  on  his  old 
heart !  one  would  think  he  had  renewed  his 
age,  like  the  eagles."  Trunnion's  expecta* 
tion  being  thus  raised,  he  called  for  his  spec- 
tacles, ^jasted  them  to  his  eye,  took  the 
letter,  and,  being  cupous  to  know  the  sub- 
scription, no  sooner  perceived  his  uncle's 
name,  than  he  staited  back,  his  lip  quivered, 
and  he  began  to  shake  in  every  limb  with  re- 
aentment  and  surprise ;  nevertheless,  eager 
to  know  the  subject  of  an  epistle  from  a  per- 
son who  had  never  before  troubled  him  with 
any  sort  of  address,  he  endeavoured  to  recol- 
lect  himself,  and  perused  the  contents,  which 
were  these: 

"  LoTtHo  Nephbw» 

^  I  doubt  not  but  yon  will  be  rejoiced  to 
hear  of  my  welfare  ;  and  well  you  may,  con- 
ndering  what  a  kind  uncle  I  have  been  to 
jou  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  and  how  lit- 
^  you  deserved '  any  such  thing ;  for  you 
was  always  a  graceless  young  man,  given  to 
wicked  courses  and  bad  company,  whereby 
you  would  have  come  to  a  shameml  end,  had 
it  not  been  for  my  care  in  sending  you  out 
of  mischiefs  way.  But  this  is  not  the  cause 
of  my  present  writing.  The  bearer,  Mr 
l!Wothy  Trickle,  is  a  distant  relation  of 
yoon,  being  the  son  of  the  cousin  of  your 
aont  Marsery,  and  is  not  over  and  above  well 
as  to  woridly  matters. '  He  thinks  of  going 
to  London,  to  see  for  some  post  in  the  ex- 
cise or  customs,  if  so  be  that  you  will  recom- 
mend him  to  some  great  man  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  give  him  a  small  matter  to 
keep  him  till  he  is  provided.  I  doubt  not, 
nephew,  but  you  will  be  glad  to  serve  him, 
if  it  was  no  more  but  for  the  respect  you 
bear  to  rae,  who  am,  loving  nephew,  your 
affisctionate  uncle,  and  servant  to  command, 

"  ToBiAH  Trunnion." 

It  would  be  a  difficult  taak  for  the  inimita- 
ble Hogarth  himself  to  exhibit  the  ludicrous 
expression  of  the  commodore's  countenance, 
while  he  read  this  letter.  It  was  not  a  stare 
of  astonishment,  a  convulsion  of  rage,  or  a 
ghastly  grin  of  revenge,  but  an  association 
of  aJl  tb?ee,  that  took  possession  of  his  fea- 
tures. At  length  he  hawked  up,  with  incre- 
dible  straining,  the  interjection  ah !  that 
seemed  to  have  stuck  some  time  in  his 
wmd]Hpe,  and  thus  gave  vent  to  his  indigna* 
tion :  '*  Have  I  come  alongside  of  you  at 
Isst,  yon  old  stinking  curmudgeon !  You  lie, 
yon  lousy  hulk,  you  Ue— you  did  all  in  your 
power  to  fbunder  me  when  I  was  a  striplmg ; 
and  as  for  being  graceless,  and  wicked,  and 
keeping  bad  company,  you  tell  a  damned  lie 
again,  you  thief;  there  was  not  a  more 
peaceable  lad  in  the  county,  and  I  kept  no 
bad  company  but  your  own,  d'ye  see.  There- 
lbre,.you  Trickle,  or  what's  your  name,  tell 
the  old  rascal  that  sent  you  hither,  that  I 


spit  in  his  face,  and  call  him  horse ;  that  I 
tear  his  letter  into  rags,  so ;  and  that  I  tram, 
pie  upon  it  as  I  would  upon  his  own  villanous 
carcass,  d'ye  see."  So  saying,  he  danced 
in  a  sort  of  frenzy  upon  the  m^ents  of  the 
paper,  which  he  had  scattered  about  the 
room,  to  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  the 
triumvirate,  who  beheld  the  scene. 

The  exciseman  having  ffot  between  him 
and  the  door,  which  was  left  open  for  his 
escape,  in  ca«e  of  necessity,  affected  great 
concision  and  surprise  at  his  behaviour,  say- 
ing, with  an  air  of  mortification,— -*<  Lord«be 
merciful  unto  me !  is  this  the  way  you  treat 
your  own  relations,  and  the  recommendation 
of  you  best  friend  ?  Surely  all  gratitude  and 
virtue  have  left  this  sinful  world !  What  will 
cousin  Tim,  and  Dick,  and  Tom,  and  good 
mother  Pipkin,  and  her  daughters,  cousins 
Sue,  and  Prue,  and  Peg,  with  all  the  rest  of 
our  kinsfolk,  say,  when  they  hear  of  this  un- 
conscionahle  reception  that  I  have  met  with  T 
Consider,  sir,  that  ingratitude  is  worse  than 
the  sin  of  witchcraft,  as  the  apostle  wisely 
observes;  and  do  not  send  me  away  with 
such  unchristian  usage,  which  will  lay  a 
heavy  load  of  guilt  upon  your  poor  miserable 
soul."  *'  What,  you  are  on  a  cruise  for  a 
post,  brother  Trickle,  an't  yel"  (said  Trun- 
nion, interrupting  him)  '*  we  shall  find  a  post 
for  you  in  a  trice,  my  boy.  Here,  Pipes, 
take  this  saucy  son  of  a  bitch,  belay  him  to 
the  whipping-post  in  the  yaid.  I'll  teach 
you  to  rouse  me  in  the  morning  with  such 
impertinent  messages."  Pipes,  who  wanted 
to  carry  the  ioke  farther  than  the  exciseman 
dreamed  of,  laid  hold  of  him  in  a  twinkling, 
and  executed  the  orders  of  his  commander, 
notwithstanding  all  his  nods,  winking*  and 
significant  gestures,  which  the  boatswain's 
mate  would  by  no  means  understand :  so 
that  he  began  to  repent  of  the  part  he  acted 
in  this  penormance,  which  was  like  to  end 
so  tragically,  and  stood  fastened  to  the  stake, 
in  a  very  disagreeable  state  of  suspense, 
casting  many  a  rueful  look  over  his  left 
shoulder  (while  Pipes  was  absent  in  quest  of 
a  cat-o'-nine  tails),  in  expectation  of  being 
relieved  by  the  interposition  of  the  lieuten- 
ant, who  did  not,  however,  appear.  Tom, 
returning  with  the  instrument  of  correction, 
undressed  the  delinquent  in  a  trice,  and 
whispering  in  his  ear  that  he  was  very  sorry 
for  being  employed  in  such  an  office,  but 
durst  not  for  his  soul  disobey  the  orders  of 
his  commander,  flourished  the  scourge  about 
his  head,  and,  with  admirable  dexterity, 
made  such  a  smarting  application  to  the 
offender's  back  and  shoulders,  that  the  dis- 
tracted ganger  performed  sundry  new  cuts 
with  his  feet,  and  bellowed  hideously  with 
pain,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  the  spec- 
tators. At  length,  when  he  was  almost  fieaed 
from  his  rump  to  the  nape  of  his  neck, 
Hatchway,  who  had  purposely  absented^  him- 
self hithorto,  appeared  in  the  yard,  and  inter- 
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poflinff  in  his  behalf,  prev&iJed  upon  Triumion 
to  caS  off  the  execuUoner,  and  ordered  the 
malefactor  to  be  released. 

The  exciseman,  mad  with  the  catastrophe 
he  had  undergone^  threatened  to  be  reveng- 
ed upon  his  employers,  by  making  a  candid 
confession  of  the  whole  plot ;  but  the  lieu- 
tenant e:iying  him  to  understand,  that,  in  so 
doing,  he  would  bring  upon  himself  a  prose- 
cution for  fraud,  for^rerr,  and  imposture,  he 
was  fain  to  put  up  with  his  loss,  and  sneaked 
out  of  the  ^rrison,  attended  with  a  volley 
of.  curses  discharged  upon  him  by  the  com- 
modore, who  was  exceedingly  irritated  by 
the  disturbance  and  disappomtment  he  had 
mideigone. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  eommadare  detects  the  maehinations 
of  the  conspirators,  and  hires  a  tutor  for 
Peregrine^  whom  he  settles  at  Winches^ 
ter  school, 

Thib  was  not  the  least  affliction  he  suffered 
from  the  unwearied  endeavours  and  unex- 
hausted invention  of  his  tormentors,  who 
harassed  him  with  such  a  variety  of  mischiev- 
ous pranks,  that  he  began  to  think  all  the 
devils  in  hell  had  conspired  against  his 
peace ;  and  accordingly  became  very  serious 
and  contemplative  on  the  subject. 

In  the  course  of  his  meditations,  when  he 
recollected  and  compared  the  circumstances 
of  every  mortification  to  which  he  had  been 
lately  exposed,  he  could  not  help  suspectinsr 
that  some  of  them  must  have  been  contrived 
to  vex  him ;  and,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
his  lieutenant's  disposition,  nor  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  talents  of  Peregrine,  he  resolved 
to  observe  them  both  for  the  future  with  the 
utmost  care  and  circumspection.  This  re- 
solution, aided  by  the  incautious  conduct  of 
the  conspirators,  whom,  by  this  time,  suc- 
cess had  rendered  heedless  and  indiscreet, 
was  attended  with  the  desired  effect.  He  in 
a  little  time  detected  Perry  in  a  new  plot, 
and,  by  dint  of  a  little  chastisement  and  a 
great  many  threats,  extorted  from  him  a 
confession  of  all  the  contrivances  in  which 
he  had  been  concerned.  The  commodore 
was  thunderstruck  at  the  discovery,  and  so 
much  incensed  against  Hatchway  for  the 
part  he  had  acted  in  the  whole,  that  he  de- 
liberated with  himself  whether  he  should 
demand  satisfaction  with  sword  and  pistol, 
or  dismiss  him  from  the  garrison,  and  re- 
nounce all  friendship  with  him  at  once.  But 
he  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  Jack's 
company,  that  he  could  not  live  without 
him;  and,  upon  more  cool  reflection,  per- 
ceiving that  what  he  had  done  was  rather 
the  CTOct  of  wantonness  than  malice,  which 
he  himself  would  have  laughed  to  see  take 
place  upon  any  other  pereon,  he  determined 


to  devour  his  chagrin,  and  extend  bis  for* 
giveness  even  to  Pipes,  whom,  in  the  first 
sally  of  his  passion,  be  had  looked  upon  in  a 
more  criminal  light  than  that  of  a  simple 
mutineer.  This  determination  was  second* 
ed  by  another,  which  he  thought  absolutely 
necessaiy  for  his  own  repose,  and  in  which 
his  own  mterest  and  that  of  his  nephew  con- 
curred. 

Peregrine,  who  was  now  turned  of  twelve^ 
had  maSe  suefa  advances  tinder  the  instruc- 
tion of  Jennings,  that  he  often  disputed  upon 
grammar,  and  was  sometitnes  thought  to 
have  the  better  in  his  contests  with  the 
parish  priest,  who,  notwithstanding  this  ac- 
knowledged superiority  of  his  antagonist,  did 
great  justice  to  his  genius,  which  he  assured 
Mr  Trunnion  would  be  lost  for  want  of  cul- 
tivation, if  the  boy  was  not  immediately  sent 
to  prosecute  his  studies  at  some  proper  se- 
minary of  leaminff. 

This  maxim  hiS  been  more  than  once  in- 
culcated upon  the  commodore  by  Mrs  Trun- 
nion,  who,  over  and  above  the  deference  she 
paid  to  the  parson's  opinion,  had  a  reason 
of  her  own  for  wishing  to  see  the  house  clear 
of  Peregrine,  at  whose  prying  disposition 
she  began  to  be  very  uneasy.  Induced  by 
these  motives,  which  were  joined  by  the  so- 
licitation of  the  youth  himself,  who  ardently 
longed  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world,  hm 
pncle  determined  to  send  him  forthwith  to 
Winchester,  under  the  immediate  care  and 
inspection  of  a  governor,  to  whom  he  allow-- 
ed  a  very  han&ome  appointment  for  that 

Surpose.  This  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
fr  Jacob  Jolter,  had  been  school-fellow 
with  the  parson  of  the  parish,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  Mrs  Trunnion  as  a  perM»n 
of  great  worth  and  learning,  in  every  respect 
quuified  for  the  office  of  a  tutor.  He  tike* 
wise  added,  by  way  of  eulogium,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  particularly 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  church,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  having  been  many 
years  in  holy  orders,  though  he  did  not  then 
exercise  any  function  of  the  priesthood.  In- 
deed Mr  Jolter*s  zeal  was  so  exceedingly 
fervent,  as  on  some  occasions  to  get  the  let- 
ter of  his  discretion;  for,  being  a  high 
churchman,  and  of  consequence  a  malcon* 
tent,  his  resentment  was  habituated  into  an 
insurmountable  prejudice  asainst  the  present 
disposition  of  affairs,  which,  by  confounding 
the  nation  with  the  ministry,  sometimes  led 
him  into  erroneous,  not  to  say  absurd,  calcu- 
lations ;  otherwise  a  man  of  good  morals,  well 
versed  in  mathematics  and  school  divinity, 
studies  which  had  not  at  all  contributed  to 
sweeten  and  unbend  the  natural  souniees 
and  severity  of  his  complexion. 

This  gentleman  being  destined  to  the 
charge  of  superintending  Perry's  education, 
everything  was  prepared  for  their  departure ; 
and  Tom  Pipes,  in  consequence  of  his  own 
petition,  put  into  livery,  and  appointed  foot- 
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m&n  to  the  youn^  squire.  But  before  they 
Bet  out,  the  commodore  paid  the  compliment 
of  communicating  his  design  to  Mr  Pickle, 
who  approvjed  of  the  plan,  though  he  durst 
not  yenture  to  see  the  boy ;  so  much  was  he 
intimidated  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  wife, 
whose  adversion  to  her  first-bom  became 
every  day  more  inveterate  and  unaccountable. 
This  unnatural  caphce  seemed  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  consideration  which  (one  would 
imagine)  might  have  rather  vanquished  her 
disgust.  Her  second  son  Gam,  who  was 
now  in  the  fourth  year  of  hid  age,  had  been 
rickety  from  the  cradle,  and  as  remarkably 
unpromising  in  appearance  as  Perr^  was 
agreeable  in  his  person.  As  the  derormity 
increased,  the  mother's  fondness  was  aug- 
mented, and  the  virulence  of  her  hate  against 
the  other  son  seemed  to  prevail  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Faf  from  allowing  Perry  the  common  priv- 
iieges  of  a  cfaild»  she  would  not  safSer  him  to 
approach  his  father's  house,  expressed  unea- 
fliness  whenever  his  name  happened  to  be 
mentioned,  sickened  at  his  praise,  and  in  all  re- 
spects behaved  like  a  most  rancorous  step-mo- 
ther.  Though  she  no  longer  retained  that  ri- 
diculous notion  of  his  being  an  impostor,  she 
still  continued  to  tJbhor  him,  as  if  she  really 
bidieved  him  to  be  such  ;  and  when  any  per- 
son desired  to  know  the  cause  of  her  surpris- 
ing dislike,  she  always  lost  her  temper,  and 
peevishly  replied,  that  she  had  reasons  of 
her  own,  which  she  was  not  obliged  to  de- 
clare ;  nay,  so  much  was  she  affected  by  this 
▼itious  partiality,  that  she  broke  off  all  com- 
merce with  her  sister-in-law  and  the  commo- 
dore, because  they  favoured  the  poor  child 
with  their  countenance  and  protection. 

Her  malice,  however,  was  frustrated  by 
the  love  and  generosity  of  Trunnion,  who, 
having  adopted  him  as  his  own  son,  equip- 
ped  bmi  accordingly,  and  carried  him  and  his 
eovemor  in  his  own  coach  to  the  place  of 
oestination,  where  they  were  settled  on  a 
very  genteel  footing,  and  every  thing  regu- 
lated according  to  their  desires. 

Mrs  Trunnion  behaved  with  great  decency 
■t  the  departure  of  her  nephew,  to  whom, 
with  m  great  many  pious  advices  and  injunc- 
tions to  behave  with  submission  and  rever- 
ence towards  his  tutor,  she  presented  a  dia- 
mond ring  of  small  value,  and  a  gold  medal, 
as  tokens  of  her  affection  and  esteem.  Ab 
for  the  lieutenant,  he  accompanied  them  in 
tbe  coach ;  aad  such  was  the  friendship  he 
had  contracted  for  Perry,  that,  when  the 
commodore  pro])o8ed  to  return,  after  having 
accomplished  the  intent  of  his  journey.  Jack 
absolutely  refused  to  attend  him,  and  signi- 
fied his  resolution  to  stay  where  he  was. 

Tnmnioii  was  the  more  startled  at  this 
declaration,  as  Hatchway  was  become  so 
necessary  to  him  in  almost  all  the  purposes 
of  his  life,  that  he  foresaw  he  should  not  be 
aUe  to  eziat  without  his  company.    Not  a 


little  affected  with  this  consideration,  he 
turned  his  eye  ruefully  upon  tbe  lieutenant, 
saying,  in  a  piteous  tone. — "  What !  leave 
me  at  last,  Jack,  after  ^ye  have  weathered  so 
many  hard  gales  together  ?  Damn  my  limbs ! 
I  thought  you  had  been  more  of  an  honest 
heart :  I  looked  upon  you  as  my  foremast, 
and  Tom  Pipes  as  my  mizen ;  now  he  is  cai* 
ried  away,  if  so  be  as  you  go  too,  my  stand- 
ing riggiiiff  being  decayed,  d'ye  see,  the  first 
squall  will  hnns  me  by  tiie  board.  Damn 
ye,  if  in  case  I  have  given  offence,  can't  you 
speak  above  board,  and  I  shall  make  yoa 
amends." 

Jack  being  ashamed  to  own  the  true  situ- 
ation of  his  thoughts,  after  some  hesitation, 
answered  with  perplexity  and  incoherence, 
— "  No,  demme !  that  an't  the  case  neither ; 
to  be  sure  you  always  used  me  in  an  officer- 
like manner,  that  I  must  own,  to  give  the 
devil  his  due,  as  the  saying  is ;  but  for  all  that, 
this  here  is  the  case,  I  have  some  thoughts 
of  going  to  school  m}r8elf  to  learn  your  Latin 
lingo ;  S>E,  as  the  saying  is,  better  late  mend 
than  never;  and  I  am  mfbrmed  as  how  one 
can  get  more  for  the  money  here  than  any 
where  else." 

In  vain  did  Trunnion  endeavour  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  folly  of  going  to  school  at 
his  years,  by  representing  mat  the  boys  would 
make  game  of  him,  and  that  he  would  become 
a  laugning-stock  to  all  the  world ;  he  persist- 
ed in  his  resolution  to  stay,  and  the  commo- 
dore was  fain  to  have  recourse  to  the  medi- 
tion  of  Pipes  and  Perry,  who  employed 
their  influence  with  Jack,  and  at  last  prevail- 
ed upon  him  to  return  to  the  garrison,  after 
Trunnion  had  promised  he  should  be  at  lib- 
erty to  visit  them  once  a  month.  This  stip- 
ulation being  settled,  he  and  his  friend  took 
leave  of  the  pupil,  governor,  and  attendant, 
and  next  morning  set  out  for  their  habitation, 
which  they  reached  in  safety  that  same  night. 

Such  was  Hatchway's  reluctance  to  leave 
Peregrine,  that  he  is  said,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  to  have  looked  misty  at  parting ; 
certain  I  am,  that  on  the  road  homewards, 
after  a  long  pause  of  silence,  which  the  com- 
modore never  dreamed  of  interrupting,  he 
exclaimed  aU  of  a  sudden,  **  I'll  be  damn'd  if 
the  dog  han't  given  me  some  stuff  to  make 
me  love  him."  Indeed  there  was  something 
congenial  in  the  disposition  of  these  two 
friends,  which  never  failed  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  sequel,  howsoever  different  their  edu- 
cation, circumstances,  and  connexions  hap- 
pened to  be. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Peregrine  distinguishes  himself  amtmg  his 
schooUfellowSt  exposes  his  tutor,  and  at" 
tracts  the  f  articular  notice  of  the  master. 

Thv8  left  to  the  prosecution  of  his  studies, 
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Peregrine  was  in  a  little  time  a  distinguish- 
ed character,  not  only  for  his  acuteness  of 
apprehension,  but  also  for  that  mischievous 
fertility  of  fancy,  of  which  we  have  already 
given  such  pregnant  examples.  But,  as  there 
was  a  great  number  of  such  luminaries  in  this 
new  sphere  to  which  he  belonged,  his  talents 
were  not  so  conspicuous,  while  they  shone 
in  his  sinffle  capacity,  as  they  afterwards  ap- 
peared, wnen  they  concentered  and  reflected 
the  rays  of  the  whole  constellation. 

At  first  he  confined  himself  to  piddling 
game,  exercising  his  ^nius  upon  his  own  tu- 
tor, who  attracted  his  attention  by  endea- 
vouring to  season  his  mind  with  certain  po- 
litical maxims,  the  fallacy  of  which  he  had 
discernment  enough  to  perceive.  Scarce  a 
day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  find  means  to 
render  Mr  Jolter  the  object  of  ridicule ;  his 
violent  prejudices,  ludicrous  vanity,  awkward 
solemnity,  and  iterance  of  mankind,  afford- 
ed continual  food  for  the  raillery,  petulance, 
and  satire  of  his  pupil,  who  never  neglected 
an  opportunity  of  laughing,  and  making 
others  laugh,  at  his  expense. 

Sometimes,  in  their  parties,  by  mixing 
brandy  in  his  wine,  he  decoyed  this  peda- 
^gue  into  a  debauch,  during  which  his  cau- 
tion forsook  him,  and  he  exposed  himself  to 
the  censure  of  the  company.  Sometimes, 
when  the  conversation  turned  upon  intricate 
subjects,  he  practised  upon  him  the  Socratic 
method  of  confutation,  and,  under  pretence 
of  being  informed,  by  an  artful  train  of  puz- 
zling questions,  insensibly  betrayed  him  into 
self-contradiction. 

All  the  remains  of  authority  which  he  had 
hitherto  preserved  over  Peregrine  soon  van- 
ished; so  that,  for  the  future,  no  sort  of  cer- 
emony subsisted  betwixt  them,  and  all  Mr 
Jolter's  precepts  were  conveyed  in  hints  of 
friendly  advice,  which  the  other  might  either 
follow  or  neglect  at  his  own  pleasure.  No 
wonder  then  that  Peregrine  gave  a  loose  to 
his  inclinations,  and  by  dint  of  genius,  and 
an  enterpriginff  temper,  made  a  figure  among 
the  younger  class  of  heroes  in  the  school. 

Biefore  he  had  been  a  full  year  at  Win- 
chester, he  had  signalized  himself  in  so  many 
achievements  in  defiance  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  place,  that  he  was  looked 
upon  with  admiration,  and  actuallv  chosen 
auxt  or  leader,  by  a  large  body  of  his  con- 
temporaries. It  was  not  long  before  his 
fiune  reached  the  ears  of  his  master,  who 
sent  for  Mr  Jolter,  communicated  to  htm 
the  informations  he  had  received,  and  desir- 
ed him  to  check  the  vivacity  of  his  charge, 
and  redouble  his  vigilance  in  time  to  come, 
else  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  public 
example  of  his  pupil  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school. 

The  governor,  conscious  of  his  own  unim- 
portance, was  not  a  little  disconcerted  at  this 
injunction,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
fiufil  by  any  compolsive  means.    He  there- 


fore went  home  in  a  very  pensive  mood,  and, 
after  mature  deliberation,  resolved  to  expos- 
tulate with  Peregrine  in  the  most  familiar 
terms,  and  endeavour  to  dissuade  him  fi^m 
practices  which  might  afiect  his  character  as 
well  as  interest.  He  accordingly  frankly  told 
him  the  subiect  of  the  master's  discourse,  re- 
presented tne  disgrace  he  might  incur  by  ne- 
glecting this  warning,  and,  putting  him  in 
mind  of  his  own  situation,  hinted  tl^  conse- 
quences of  the  commodore's  displeasure,  in 
case  he  should  be  brought  to  disapprove  of 
his  conduct  These  insinuations  made  the 
greater  impression,  as  they  were  delivered 
with  manv  expressions  of  friendship  and  con- 
cern. The  voung  gentleman  was  not  so 
raw  but  that  ne  couldperceive  the  solidity  of 
Mr  Jolter's  advice,  to  which  he  promised  to 
conform,  because  his  pride  was  interested  in 
the  afiair;  and  he  considered  his  own  refor- 
mation as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  that 
infamy  which  (even  in  idea)  he  could  not 
bear. 

His  governor,  finding  him  so  reasonable, 
profitedby  these  moments  of  reflection,  ond, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  relapse,  proposed  that 
he  should  engage  in  some  delightful  study, 
that  would  agreeably  amuse  his  imagination, 
and  gradually  detacn  him  from  those  connex- 
ions which  had  involved  him  in  so  many 
troublesome  adventures.  For  this  purpose, 
he,  with  many  rapturous  encomiums,  recom- 
mended the  mathematics,  as  yielding  more 
rational  and  sensible  pleasure  to  a  youthful 
fancy  than  any  other  subject  of  contempla- 
tion, and  actually  began  to  read  Euclid  with 
him  that  same  afternoon. 

Peregrine  entered  upon  this  branch  of 
learning  with  all  that  warmth  of  application 
which  boys  commonly  yield  on  the  first 
change  of  study;  but  he  had  scarce  advanced 
beyond  the  pons  aHnorum  when  his  ardour 
abated ;  the  test  of  truth  by  demonstration 
did  not  elevate  him  to  those  transports  of 
joy  with  which  his  preceptor  had  regaled  his 
expectation ;  and  before  he  arrived  at  the  for* 
tieth-and-seventh  proposition,  he  began  to 
yawn  drearilv,  make  abundance  of  wry  faces, 
and  thought  himself  but  indifferently  paid  for 
his  attention,  when  he  shared  the  viiLst  dis- 
covery of  Pythagoras,  and  understood  that 
the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  was  equal  to 
the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle.  He  was  ashamed,  however, 
to  fail  in  his  undertaking,  and  nersevered 
with  jfreat  industry,  until  ne  had  mushed  the 
first  four  books,  acquired  plain  trigonometry, 
with  the  method  of  algebraical  calculation, 
and  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  surveying.  But  no  considera- 
tion could  prevail  upon  him  to  extend  his 
inquiries  farther  in  this  science,  and  he  re- 
turned with  double  relish  to  his  former  avo- 
cations, like  a  stream,  which,  bein^  dammed, 
accumulates  more  force,  and  bursting  over  its 
mounds  rushes  down  with  double  impefeuositf  • 
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Mr  Jolter  saw  with  astonishment  and  cha- 

K'n,  but  could  not  resist  the  torrent.  His 
laviour  was  now  no  other  than  a  series 
of  license  and  efironteir;  prank  suc<^eeded 
prank,  and  outrage  followed  outrage,  with 
surprising  velocit]^.  Complaints  were  every 
day  preferred  against  him ;  in  vain  were  ad- 
monitions bestowed  by  the  eovemor  in  pri- 
vate, and  menaces  discharged  bv  the  masters 
in  public ;  he  disregarded  the  ^rst,  despised 
the  latter,  divested  himself  of  all  manner  of 
restraint,  and  proceeded  in  his  career  to  such 
a  pitch  of  audacity,  that  a  consultation  was 
held  upon  the  subject,  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined that  this  untoward  spirit  should  be 
humbled  by  a  severe  and  ignominious  flog- 
ging for  the  very  next  offence  he  should 
commit.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr  Jolter  was 
desired  to  write,  in  the  master's  name,  to 
the  commodore,  requesting  him  to  remove 
Tom  Pipes  fh>m  the  person  of  his  nephew, 
the  said  Pipes  being  a  principal  actor  and 
abettor  in  all  his  malversations ;  and  tt>  put 
A  stop  to  the  monthly  visitations  of  the  mu- 
tilated lieutenant,  who  had  never  once  failed 
to  use  his  permission,  but  came  punctual  to 
a  day,  always  fraught  with  some  new  inven- 
tion. Indeed,  by  this  time,  Mr.  Hatchway 
was  as  well  known,  and  much  better  beloved, 
by  every  boy  in  the  school,  than  the  master 
who  instructed  him,  and  always  received  by 
a  number  of  scholars,  ^ho  used  to  attend 
Peregrine  when  he  went  forth  to  meet  his 
friend,  and  conduct  him  to  his  lodging  with 
public  testimonies  of  ioy  and  applause. 

As  for  Tom  Pipes,  he  was  not  so  properly 
the  attendant  of  Peregrine,  as  roaster  of  the 
revels  to  the  whole  school.  He  mingled  in 
all  their  parties,  and  superintended  their  di- 
versions,  deciding  between  boy  and  boy,  as  if 
he  acted  by  commission  under  the  ^at  seal. 
He  regulated  their  motions  by  his  whistle, 
instructed  the  young  boys  in  the  games  of 
hustle-cap,  leap-frog,  and  chuck-farthing; 
imparted  to  those  of  a  more  advanced  age 
the  sciences  of  cribbage  and  all-fours,  toge- 
ther with  the  method  of  storming  the  castle, 
acting  the  comedy  of  Prince  Arthur,  and  other 
pantomimes,  as  they  are  commonly  exhibited 
at  sea ;  and  instructed  the  seniors,  who  were 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  bloods,  in 
cudgel  playing,  dancing  the  St  Giles's  horn- 
pipe, drinking  flip,  and  smoking  tobacco. 
Tnese  qualifications  had  rendered  him  so 
necessary  and  acceptable  to  the  scholars, 
that,  exclusive,  of  Perry's  concern  in  the  af- 
fair, his  dismission,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  produced  some  dangerous  convulsion  in 
the  community.  Jolter,  therefore,  knowing 
his  importance,  informed  his  pupil  of  the  di- 
rections he  had  received,  ana  very  candidly 
asked  how  he  should  demean  himself  in  the 
execution,  for  he  durst  not  write  to  the  com- 
modore without  this  previous  notice,  fearing 
that  the  young  gentleman,  as  soon  as  he 
should  get  an  inkling  of  the  affair,  would  fol- 


Aow  the  example,  and  make  his  unde  ac- 
quainted with  certain  anecdotes,  which  it 
was  the  governor's  interest  to  keep  conceal- 
ed. Peregrine  was  of  opinion  that  he  should 
spare  himself  the  trouble  of  conveying  any 
complaints  to  the  commodore ;  and  if  ques- 
tioned by  the  master,  assure  him  he  had 
complied  with  his  desire ;  at  the  same  time 
he  promised  faithfUlly  to  conduct  himself 
with  such  circumspection  for  the  future,  that 
the  masters  should  have  no  temptation  to  re- 
vive the  inquiry.  But  the  resolution  attend- 
ing this  extorted  promise  was  too  frail  to 
last,  and,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  our  young 
hero  found  himself  entangled  in  an  adventure, 
from  which  he  was  not  extricated  with  hia 
usual  good  fortune. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

He  is  concerned  in  a  dangerous  adventure 
toitk  d  certain  gardener — sublimes  his 
ideas,  commences  gallant,  and  becomes 
acquainted  toith  Mtss  Emily  Gauntlet. 

He  and  some  of  his  companions  one  day  en- 
tered a  garden  in  the  suburbs,  and,  having 
indulged  their  appetites,  desired  to  know 
what  satisfaction  they  must  make  for  the 
finit  they  had  puUed.  The  gardener  demand- 
ed what  (in  their  opinion)  was  an  exorbitant 
price,  and  they,  with  many  opprobrious  terms, 
refbsed  to  pay  it.  The  peasant  being  surl^ 
and  untractable,  insisted  upon  his  right ;  nei- 
ther was  he  deficient  nor  sparing  in  the  elo- 
quence of  vulgar  abuse.  His  guests  attempted 
to  retreat ;  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  Pere- 
^ne  lost  his  cap ;  and  the  gardener,  being 
m  danger  from  the  number  orhis  foes,  caUed 
to  his  wife  to  let  loose  the  dog,  who  instantly 
flew  to  his  master's  assistance,  and,  after 
having  tore  the  leg  of  one,  and  the  shoulder 
of  another,  put  the  whole  body  of  the  scho- 
lars to  flight.  Enraged  at  the  indi^ity  which 
had  been  offered  them,  they  solicited  a  rein- 
forcement of  their  friends,  and,  with  Tom 
Pipes  at  their  head,  marched  back  to  the  field 
of  battle.  Their  adversary,  seeing  them  ap- 
proach, called  his  apprentice,  who  worked  at 
the  other  end  of  the  ground,  to  his  assistance, 
armed  him  with  a  mattock,  while  himself 
wielded  a  hoe,  bolted  his  door  on  the  inside, 
and,  flanked  with  his  man  and  mastiff,  waited 
the  attack  without  flinching.  He  had  not  re- 
mained three  minutes  in  his  posture  of  de- 
fence, when  Pipes,  who  acted  as  the  enemy's 
forlorn  hope,  advanced  to  the  gate  with  great 
intrepidity,  and  clapping  his  foot  to  the  door, 
which  was  none  of  the  stoutest,  with  the  ex- 
ecution and  despatch  of  a  petard,  split  it  into 
a  thousand  pieces.  This  sudden  execution 
had  an  immediate  efiect  upon  the  'prentice, 
who  reftreated  with  great  precipitation,  and 
escaped  at  a  postern.  But  the  master  placed 
himself,  like  another  Hercules,  in  the  breach ; 
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and  when  Pipes,  brandishing  his  cudgel,  step- 
ped forward  to  engage  him,  levelled  uis  wea- 
pon with  such  &rce  and  dexterity  at  his  head, 
that,  had  the  scuU  been  made  of  penetrable 
stuff,  the  iron  edge  must  have  cleft  his  pate 
in  twain.  Casemated  as  he  was,  the  instru- 
ment cut  sheer  even  to  the  bone,  on  which 
it  struck  with  such  amazing  violence,  that 
sparks  of  real  fire  were  produced  by  the  col- 
lision.  And  let  not  the  incredulous  reader 
pretend  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  phenome- 
non, until  he  shall  have  first  perused  the  in- 
Siniovs  Peter  Kolben's  Natural  Histoiy  of 
e  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants commonly  use  to  strike  fire  with  the 
shin-bones  of  lions,  which  have  been  killed 
in  that  part  of  Afirica. 

Pipes,  though  a  little  disconceited,  far 
firom  being  diMbled  by  the  blow,  in  a  trice 
retorted  the  compliment  with  his  truncheon, 
which,  had  not  his  antagonist  expeditiously 
riipped  his  head  aside,  would  have  laid  him 
breathless  across  his  own  threshold ;  but  hap- 
pily for  him,  he  received  the  salutation  upon 
nis  right  shoulder,  which  crashed  beneath  the 
stroke,  and  the  hoe  dropped  instantly  from 
his  tinglinj^  hand.  Tom  perceiving,  and  be- 
ing unwillmg  to  forego  the  advantwe  he  had 
gained,  darted  his  head  into  the  bosom  of 
this  son  of  earth,  and  overturned  him  on  the 
plain,  being  himself  that  instant  assaulted  by 
the  mastiff,  who  fastened  upon  the  outside 
of  his  thigh.  Feeling  himself  incommoded 
by  this  assailant  in  his  rear,  he  quitted  the 
prostrate  gardener  to  the  resentment  of  his 
associates,  who  poured  upon  him  in  shoals, 
and,  tumin^f  about,  laid  nold  with  both  his 
hands  of  this  ferocious  animal's  throat,  which 
he  seized  with  such  incredible  force  and  per- 
.Mverance,  that  the  creature  quittad  his  hold, 
his  tongue  lolled  out  of  his  jaws,  the  blood 
started  from  his  eyes,  and  he  swung  a  lifeless 
trunk  between  the  hcinds  of  his  vanquisher. 

It  was  well  for  his  master  that  he  did  not 
longer  exist !  for  by  this  time  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  such  a  multitude  of  foes,  that 
hu  whole  body  scarce  afforded  points  of  con- 
tact to  all  the  fists  that  drammed  upon  it ; 
conaequentiv,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  his 
wind  was  almost  knocked  out,  before  Pipes 
had  leisuie  to  interpose  in  his  behalf,  and 
persuade  his  offenders  to  desist,  bv  repre- 
senting that  his  wife  had  gone  to  alarm  the 
neighlK>urhood,  and  that  m  all  probability 
they  would  be  intercepted  in  their  return. 
They  accordingly  listened  to  his  remon- 
strances, and  marched  homewards  ip  tri- 
umph, leaving  the  gardener  in  the  embraces 
of  his  mother  earth,  from  which  he  had  not 
power  to  move  when  he  was  found  by  his 
disconsolate  helpmate  and  some  finends, 
whom  she  had  assembled  for  his  assistance. 
Among  these  was  a  blacksmith  and  a  farrier, 
who  took  cognizance  of  his  carcass,  every 
limb  of  which  having  examined,  he  declared 
there  was  no  bone  broke»  and,  taking  out  his 


fieam,  blooded  him  plentifiillv  as  he  lay.  He 
was  then  conveyed  to  his  bed,  from  which  he 
was  not  able  to  stir  during  a  whole  montlu 
His  family  coming  upon  the  parish,  a  formal 
complaint  was  imide  to  the  master  of  the 
school,  and  Peregrine  represented  as  the 
ringleader  of  those  who  committed  this  bar« 
barous  assault.  An  inquiry  was  immediately 
set  on  foot,  and  the  articles  of  impeachment 
being  fully  proved,  our  hero  was  sentenced 
to  be  severely  chastised  in  the  fiuse  of  the 
whole  school.  This  was  a  disgrace,  the 
thoughts  of  which  his  proud  heart  could  not 
brook.  He  resolved  to  make  his  elopement 
rather  than  undergo  the  punishment  to  which 
he  was  doomed ;  and  having  signified  his  sen- 
timents to  his  confederates,  they  promised, 
one  and  all,  to  stand  by  him,  and  either, 
screen  him  from  the  chastisement,  or  share 
his  fate. 

Confiding  in  this  friendly  protestation,  he 
appeared  unconcerned  on  the  dav  that  was 
appointed  for  his  punishment ;  and,  when  he 
was  called  to  his  destiny,  advanced  towards 
the  scene,  attended  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  scholars,  who  intimated  their  determina- 
tion to  the  master,  and  proposed  that  Pere^ 
grine  should  be  forgiven.  The  superior  he- 
aved with  that  dignity  of  demeanor  which 
became  his  place,  represented  the  folly  and 
presumption  of  their  demand,  reprehended 
them  for  their  audacious  proceeding,  and 
ordered  eveir  boy  to  his  respective  station. 
They  obeyed  his  command,  and  our  unfortu- 
nate hero  was  publicly  horsed  in  terrorem 
of  all  whom  it  might  concern. 

This  disg[race  had  a  very  sensible  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  Peregrine,  who,  having  by 
this  time  passed  the  fourteenth  year  or  his 
age,  began  to  adopt  the  pride  and  sentiments 
of  a  man.  Thus  dishonourably  stigmatized, 
he  was  ashamed  to  appear  in  public  as  usual ; 
be  was  incensed  a^nst  his  companions  for 
their  infidelity  and  irresolution,  and  plunged 
into  a  profound  reverie  that  lasted  sevend 
weeks,  during  which  he  shook  off  his  boyish 
connexions,  and  fixed  his  view  upon  objects 
which  he  thought  more  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  his  gymnastic  exercises, 
at  which  he  was  very  expert,  he  contracted 
intimacies  with  several  youths  who  were 
greatly  his  superiors  in  point  of  ace,  and 
who,  pleased  with  his  aspiring  gemus  and 
address,  introduced  him  into  parties  of  gal- 
lantry, which  strongly  captinj^ted  his  incli- 
nation. He  was  by  nature  particularly  adapt- 
ed for  succeeding  in  adventures  of  this  kind: 
over  and  above  a  most  enoaging  person,  that 
improved  with  his  years,  he  possessed  a  dig- 
nified assurance,  and  agreeable  ferocity, 
which  enhanced  the  conquest  of  the  fair  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  enslave  him,  unlim- 
ited generosity,  and  a  fund  of  humour  wMch 
never  failed  to  please.  Nor  was  he  deficient 
in  the  more  solid  accomplishments  of  youth: 
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he  had  profited  in  his  etiidies  beyond  expec- 
tation ;  and  besides  that  sensibility  of  dis- 
cernment which  is  the  fcundation  of  taste, 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  distinguish- 
ed and  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  classics, 
he  had  alieady  gi^en  several  specimens  of  a 
very  promising  poetic  talent. 

With  this  complexion  and  these  qualifica- 
tions, no  wonder  that  our  hero  attracted  the 
notice  and  affections  of  the  young  Delias  in 
town,  whoee  hearts  bad  just  begun  to  flutter 
lor  they  knew  not  what.  Inquiries  were 
made  concerning  his  condition;  and  no 
sooner  were  his  expectations  known,  than 
he  was  invited  and  caressed  by  all  the  pa- 
rents, while  their  daughters  vied  with  each 
other  in  treating  him  with  particular  com- 
placency. He  mspired  love  and  emulation 
wherever  he  appeared;  envv  and  jealous 
rage  followed  of  course :  so  tnat  he  became 
a  very  desirable,  though  a  very  dangerous 
acquamtance.  His  moderation  was  not 
equal  to  his  success:  his  vanity  took  the 
lead  of  his  passions,  dissipating  his  atten- 
tion, which  might  otherwise  have  fixed  him 
to  one  object ;  and  he  was  posseued  with 
the  rage  of  increasing  the  number  m  his  con- 
quests. With  this  view  he  frequented  pub- 
he  walks,  concerts,  and  assemblies,  became 
remarkably  rich  and  fiisluonable  in  his  clothes, 
fKve  entertainments  to  the  ladies,  and  was 
in  the  utmost  hazard  of  turning  out  a  most 
egregious  coxcomb. 

While  his  character  thus  wavered  between 
the  ridicule  of  some  and  the  regard  of  others, 
an  accident  happened,  which,  by  contracting 
his  view  to  one  object,  detached  him  from 
those  vain  pursuits  that  would  in  time  have 
plunged  him  into  the  abyss  of  foUy  and  con- 
tempt. Being  one  evening  at  the  ball  which 
is  always  given  to  the  ladies  at  the  time  of 
the  races,  the  person  who  acted  as  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  knowing  how  ibnd  Mr 
Pickle  was  of  every  opportunity  to  display 
himself,  came  up  and  told  him  that  there  was 
a  fine  young  creature  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  who  seemed  to  have  a  great  inclina- 
tion to  dance  a  minuet,  but  wanted  a  partner, 
the  gentleman  who  attended  her  being  in 
boots. 

Peregrine's  vanity  being  aroused  at  this 
intimation,  he  went  up  to  reconnoitre  die 
young  lady,  and  was  struck  with  admiration 
at  her  beauty.  She  seemed  to  be  of  his  own 
age,  was  tali,  and,  though  slender,  exquisite- 
ly shaped;  her  hair  was  auburn,  and  in  such 
plenty,  that  the  barbarity  of  dress  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent  it  from  shading  both  sides  of 
her  forehead,  which  was  high  and  polished ; 
the  contour  of  her  &ce  was  oval,  her  nose  very 
httle  raised  in  the  aquiline  form,  that  contri- 
buted to  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  her  aspect ; 
her  mouth  was  small,  her  lips  plump,  juicy, 
and  delicious,  her  teeth  regular  and  white  as 
the  driven  snow,  her  complexion  incredibly 
deUcatoi  and  glowing  with  nealtht  and  her  fiiU 


blue  eyes  beamed  forth  vivacity  and  love. 
Her  mien  was  at  the  same  time  command* 
ing  and  engaging,  her  address  perfectly  gea* 
teel,  and  her  whole  appearance  so  captivate 
ing,  that  our  young  Adonis  looked,  and  wia 
overcome. 

He  no  sooner  recollected  himself  firom  his 
astonishment,  than  he  advanced  to  her  with  * 
a  gracefiil  air  of  respect,  and  hegged  she 
would  do  him  the  honour  to  walk  a  minuet 
with  him.  She  seemed  particidarly  pleased 
with  this  application,  and  very  firankly  com* 
plied  with  his  request.  The  pair  was  too 
remarkable  to  escape  the  particular  notice 
of  the  company ;  Mr  Pickle  was  well  known 
by  almost  every  body  in  the  room ;  but  his 
partner  was  altogether  a  new  fiuse,  and  of 
conseqvence  underwent  the  criticism  of  all 
the  ladies  in  the  assembly ;  one  whispered, 
*  she  has  a  good  complexion,  but  don't  you 
think  she  is  a  little  awry  V  a  second  pitied 
her  for  her  masculine  nose ;  a  third  observed 
that  she  was  awkward  for  want  of  seeing 
company ;  a  fourth  distinguished  something 
very  bold  in  her  countenance ;  and,  in  short, 
there  was  not  a  beauty  in  her  whole  compo- 
sition which  the  fAaaa  of  envy  did  not  per« 
vert  into  a  blemish. 

The  men,  however,  looked  upon  her  with 
dififerent  eyes :  amone  them  her  appearance 
produced  an  universu  murmur  of  api^ause : 
they  encircled  the  space  in  which  she  danced* 
and  were  enchanted  by  her  gracefiil  motion. 
While  they  launched  out  in  the  praise  of 
her,  they  expressed  their  displeasure  at  the 

food  fortune  of  her  partner,  whom  they 
amned  for  a  little  finical  coxcomb,  that  was 
too  much  engrossed  by  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  person  to  discern  or  deserve  the  fa* 
vour  of  his  &te.  He  did  not  h^ar,  therefore 
could  not  repine  at  these  invectives;  but 
while  they  imagined  he  indul^d  his  vanity* 
a  much  more  generous  passion  had  taken 
possession  of  his  heart. 

Instead  of  that  petulance  of  gaiety  for 
which  he  had  been  distinguished  in  his  pub- 
lic appearance,  he  now  gave  manifest  signs 
of  confosion  and  concern ;  he  danced  with 
an  anxiety  which  impeded  his  performancet 
and  blushed  to  the  eyes  at  every  felse  step 
he  made.  Though  this  extraordjiiary  affita« 
tion  was  overlooked  by  the  men,  it  could  not 
escape  the  observation  of  the  ladies,  who 
perceived  it  with  equal  surprise  and  resent- 
ment :  and  when  Peregrine  led  this  feir  un« 
known  to  her  seat,  expressed  their  pique  in 
an  affected  titter,  which  broke  firom  every 
mouth  at  the  same  instant,  as  if  all  of  them 
had  been  informed  by  the  same  spirit. 

Peregrine  was  nettled  at  this  unmanneriy 
mark  of  disapprobation,  and,  in  order  to  iiu 
crease  their  chagrin,  endeavored  to  enter  in« 
to  particular  conversation  with  their  fair 
rival.  The  young  lady  herself,  who  neither 
wanted  penetration,  nor  the  consciousness 
of  her  own  accomplishments,  resented  their 
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behaviour,  though  she  triumphed  in  the  cause 
of  it ;  and  gave  her  partner  all  the  encour- 
agement he  could  desire.  Her  mother,  who 
was  present,  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  in 
taking  such  notice  of  a  stranger,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  compliment  of  the  same  nature  from 
the  younff  gentleman  in  boots,  who  was  her 
*own  brother. 

If  he  was  charmed  with  her  appearance, 
he  was  quite  ravished  with  her  discourse, 
which  was  sensible,  spirited,  and  gay.  Her 
frank  and  sprightly  demeanour  excited  his 
own  confidence  and  good  humour ;  and  he 
described  to  her  the  characters  of  those  fe- 
males who  had  honoured  them  with  such  a 
tpitefbl  mark  of  distinction,  in  terms  so  re- 
plete with  humorous  satire,  that  she  seemed 
to  listen  with  particidir  complacency  of  at- 
tention, and  distinguished  every  nymph  thus 
ridiculed  with  such  a  sifipnificant  glance,  as 
overwhelmed  her  with  cnagrin  and  mortifi- 
cation.  In  short,  they  seemed  to  relish  each 
other's  conversation;  during  which  our 
young  Damon  acquitted  himself  with  great 
skill  in  all  the  duties  of  gallantry ;  he  laid 
hold  of  proper  opportunities  to  express  his 
admiration  of  her  charms,  had  recourse  to 
the  silent  rhetoric  of  tender  looks,  breathed 
divers  insidious  siffhs,  and  attached  himself 
wholly  to  her  dunng  the  remaining  part  of 
the  entertainment. 

When  the  company  broke  up,  he  attended 
her  to  her  lodgings,  and  took  leave  of  her 
with  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  after  having  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit  her  next  morning, 
and  been  informed  hj  the  mother  that  her 
name  was  Miss  Emilia  Grauntlet 

All  night  lonff  he  closed  not  an  eye,  but 
amused  himself  with  plans  of  pleasure, 
which  his  imagination  suggested,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  new  acquaintance.  He  rose 
with  the  lark,  adjusted  his  hair  into  an 
af^eable  negligence  of  curl,  and,  dressing 
himself  in  a  genteel  grey  frock,  trimmed 
with  silver  binding,  waited  with  the  utmost 
impatience  for  the  hour  of  ten,  which  no 
sooner  struck  than  he  hied  him  to  the  place 
of  appointment,  and,  inquirinfir  for  Miss 
Gauntlet,  was  shown  into  a  panour.  HeiQ 
he  had  not  waited  above  ten  minutes,  when 
Emilia  entered,  in  a  most  enchanting  un- 
dress, with  all  the  graces  of  nature  playing 
about  her  person,  and  in  a  moment  rivetted 
the  chains  of  his  slavery  beyond  the  power 
of  accident  to  unbind. 

Her  mother  being  still  a-bed,  and  her 
brother  gone  to  give  orders  about  the  chaise, 
in  which  they  proposed  to  return  that  same 
day  to  their  own  habitation,  he  enjoyed  her 
company  tete-a-tete  a  whole  hour,  during 
which  he  declared  his  love  in  the  most  pas- 
sionate terms,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
admitted  into  the  number  of  those  admirers 
whom  she  permitted  to  visit  and  adore  her. 

She  affected  to  look  upon  his  vows  and 
protestations  as  the  ordinary  effects  of  gal- 


lantry, and  very  obligingly  assured  him,  that, 
were  she  to  live  in  that  place,  she  shoidd  be 
glad  to  see  him  oft«n ;  but,  as  the  spot  on 
which  she  resided  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, she  could  not  expect  he  would  go  so  far 
upon  such  a  trifling  occasion,  as  to  UJce  the 
trouble  of  providi^  himself  with  her  mam- 
tna's  permission. 

To  this  favourable  hint  he  answered  with 
aU  the  eagerness  of  the  most  fervid  passion^ 
that  he  haid  uttered  nothing  but  the  genuine 
dictates  of  his  heart ;  that  he  desired  nothing 
so  much  as  an  opportunity  of  evincing  the 
sincerity  of  his  professions ;  and  that  though 
she  lived  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom^ 
he  would  find  means  to  lay  himself  at  her 
feet,  provided  he  could  visit  her  with  her 
mother's  consent,  which  he  assured  her  he 
would  not  fail  to  solicit. 

She  then  gave  him  to  understand,  that  her 
habitation  was  aboulT  sixteen  miles  from 
Winchester,  in  a  village  which  she  namedy 
and  where  (as  he  could  easily  collect  from 
her  discourse)  he  would  be  no  unwelcome 
guest. 

In  the  midst  of  this  communication  they 
were  joined  by  Mrs  Gauntlet,  who  received 
him  with  great  courtesy,  thanking  him  again 
for  his  pmiteness  to  Emy  at  the  ball,  and 
anticipated  his  intentions,  by  saying  that  she 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  her  house^ 
if  ever  his  occasions  should  call  him  that 
way. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

He  inquires  into  the  ntUationvf  this  young- 
lady,  with  whom  he  is  enamoured^^elopes 
from  school — is  found  hy  the  lieutenant^ 
conveyed  to  Winchester,  and  sends  a  let" 
ter  with  a  copy  of  verses  to  his  mistress. 

He  was  transported  with  pleastire  at  this 
invitation,  which  he  assured  her  he  should 
not  neglect ;  and,  after  a  little  m^e  conver- 
sation on  general  topics,  took  hw  leave  of 
the  charming  Emilia,  and  her  prudent  mam- 
ma, who  had  perceived  the  first  emotions  of 
Mr  Pickle's  passion  for  her  daughter,  and 
been  at  some  pains  to  inquire  about  his 
family  and  fortune. 

T^either  was  Peregrine  less  inquisitive 
about  the  situation  and  pedigree  of  his  new 
mistress,  who,  he  learned,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  a  field  officer,  who  died  before 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  suitable 
provision  for  his  children ;  that  the  widow 
lived  in  a  firugal,  though  decent  manner, 
on  her  pension,  assisted  by  the  bounty  of  her 
relations;  that  the  son  carried  arms  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  company  which  his  father 
had  commanded ;  and  that  Emilia  had  been 
educated  in  London  at  the  expense  of  a  rich 
uncle,  who  was  seized  with  the  whim  of  mar- 
rying at  the  age  of  fifty-five;  in  conse* 
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quence  of  whicli,  his  niece  had  returned  to 
ner  mother,  without  any  visible  dependence, 
except  on  her  own  conduct  and  qualifica- 
tions. 

This  account,  though  it  could  not  dimin- 
ish his  affection,  nevertheless  alarmed  his 
pride ;  for  his  warm  imagination  had  exag* 
gerated  all  his  own  prospects ;  and  he  began 
to  fear  that  his  passion  for  Emilia  might  be 
thought  to  derogate  &om  the  di^nit]^  of  his 
situation  :  the  struggle  between  nis  interest 
and  love  produced  a  perplexity  which  had 
an  evident  effect  upon  his  behaviour ;  he  be- 
came  pensive,  solitaiy,  and  peevish,  avoided 
sU  public  diversions,  and  spnew  so  remarka- 
bly negligent  in  his  dress,  uiat  he  was  scarce 
distinguishable  by  his  own  acquaintance. 
This  contention  of  thoughts  continued  seve- 
ral weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  the  charms 
of  Emilia  triumphed  over  every  other  con- 
sideration.  Having  received  a  supply  of 
money  from  the  commodore,  who  acted  to- 
wards him  with  great  ^nerosity,  he  ordered 
Pipes  to  put  up  some  hnen  and  other  neces- 
saries in  a  sort  of  knapsack,  which  he  could 
conveniently  carry,  and,  thus  attended,  set 
out  early  one  morning  on  foot  for  the  viDage 
where  his  charmer  lived,  at  which  he  arrived 
before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  having 
chosen  this  method  of  travelling,  that  his 
route  might  not  be  so  easily  discovered,  as 
it  must  have  been  had  he  hired  horses,  or 
taken  a  place  in  the  stage-KX)ach. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  secure  a  con- 
venient lodging  at  the  inn  where  he  dined ; 
then  he  shitted  himself,  and,  according  to  the 
direction  he  had»receiwd,  went  to  the  house 
of  Mrs  Gauntlet  in  a  transport  of  joyous  ex- 
pectation. As  he  approached  the  gate,  his 
a^tation  increased,  he  knocked  wiUi  impa- 
tience  and  concern,  the  door  opened,  and  he 
had  actually  asked  if  Mrs  Gauntlet  was  at 
home,  before  he  perceived  that  the  portress 
was  no  other  than  his  dear  Emilia.  She 
was  not  without  emotion  at  the  unexpected 
nght  of  her  lover,  who  instantly  recognising 
his  charmer,  obeyed  the  irresistible  imptdse 
of  his  love,  and  caught  the  fair  creature  in 
his  arms.  Nor  did  uie  seem  offended  at  his 
forwardness  of  behaviour,  which  might  have 
displeased  another  of  a  less  open  disposition, 
or  less  used  to  the  freedom  of  a  sensible 
education;  but  her  natural  frankness  had 
been  encoura^fed  and  improved  by  the  easy 
and  fiuniliar  mtercourse  in  which  she  had 
been  bred ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  repri- 
manding him  with  a  severity  of  look,  she 
with  great  good  humour  rallied  him  upon  his 
assurance,  which,  she  observed,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  efiect  of  his  own  conscious 
merit,  and  conducted  him  into  a  parlour, 
where  he  found  her  mother,  who,  m  very 
polite  terms,  expressed  hfer  satisfaction  at 
seeing  him  within  her  house. 

Afur  tea.  Miss  Emy  proposed  an  evening 
walk,  which  they  enjoyed  thzoogh  a  variety 


of  little  copses  and  lawns,  watered  by  a  most 
romantic  stream,  that  quite  enchanted  the 
imagination  of  Peregrine. 

It  was  late  before  they  returned  from  this 
agreeable  excursion;  and  when  our  lover 
wished  the  ladies  good  night,  Mrs  Gauntlet 
insisted  upon  his  staging  to  supper,  and 
treated  him  with  particumr  demonstrations 
of  regard  and  affection.  As  her  economy 
was  not  encumbered  with  an  unnecessary 
number  of  domestics,  her  own  presence  was 
often  required  in  different  parts  of  the  house ; 
80  that  the  young  gentleman  was  supplied 
with  frequent  opportunities  of  promoting  his 
suit,  by  all  the  tender  oaths  and  insinuations 
that  his  passion  could  suggest.  He  protest- 
ed her  idea  had  taken  such  entire  possession 
of  his  heart,  that  finding  himself  unable  to 
support  her  absence  one  day  longer,  he  had 
quitted  his  studies,  and  lefl  his  governor  by 
stealth,  that  he  might  visit  the  object  of  his 
adoration,  and  be  blessed  in  her  company  for 
a  few  days  without  interruption. 

She  hstened  to  his  addresses  with  such 
affability  as  denoted  approbation  and  delight, 
and  gently  chid  him  as  a  thoughtless  truant, 
but  carefully  avoided  the  confession  of  a  mu- 
tual  flame;  because  she  discerned,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  tenderness,  a  levity  of  pride 
which  she  durst  not  venture  to  trust  with 
such  a  declaration.  Perhaps  she  was  con- 
firmed in  this  caution  by  her  mother,  who 
very  wisely,  in  her  civilities  to  him,  main- 
tained a  sort  of  ceremonious  distance,  which 
she  thought  not  only  requisite  for  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  family,  but  likewise  for 
her  own  exculpation,  should  she  ever  be  tax* 
ed  with  having  encourajsed  or  abetted  him  in 
the  imprudent  sallies  of  his  youth ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  affected  reserve,  he  was 
treated  with  such  distinction  by  both,  that  he 
was  ravished  with  his  situation,  and  became 
more  and  more  enamoured  everj  day. 

While  he  remained  under  the  influence  of 
this  sweet  intoxication,  his  absence  produced 
great  disturbance  at  Winchester.  Mr  Jolter 
was  grievously  afflicted  at  his  abrupt  de- 
parture, which  alarmed  him  the  more,  as  it 
happened  after  a  long  fit  of  melancholy 
which  he  had  perceived  in  his  pupil.  He 
communicated  his  apprehensions  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  school,  who  advised  him  to  apprise 
the  commodore  of  his  nephew's  disappear- 
ance, and,  in  the  n^an  time,  inquire  at  all 
the  inns  in  town,  Irnether  he  had  hired 
horses,  or  any  sort  of  carriage  for  his  con- 
veyance, or  was  met  with  on  the  road  by  an^ 
person  who  could  give  an  account  of  tne  di- 
rection in  which  he  travelled. 

This  scrutiny,  though  performed  with  great 
diligence  and  minuteness,  was  altogether  in- 
effectual ;  they  could  obtain  no  intelligence 
of  the  runaway.  Mr  Trunnion  was  well  nigh 
distracted  at  tfie  news  of  his  flight ;  he  raved 
with  great  fury  at  the  imprudence  of  Pere- 
grine, whom,  in  his  fint  transpoits,  he 
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damned  as  an  ungrrateful  deserter ;  then  he 
eursed  Hatchway  and  Pipes,  who  be  swore 
had  foundered  the  lad  by  their  pernicious 
counsels;  and,  lastly, transferred  his  execra- 
tions upon  Jolter,  becacse  he  bad  not  kept 
a  better  look-out ;  finally,  he  made  an  apos- 
trophe to  that  son  of  a  bitch  the  gout,  which 
for  the  present  disabled  him  from  searching 
for  his  nephew  in  person.  That  he  mif ht 
not,  however,  neglect  any  means  in  nis 
power,  he  immediately  dispatched  expresses 
to  all  the  sea-port  towns  on  that  coast,  that 
he  might  be  prevented  from  leaving  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  lieutenant,  at  his  own  desire, 
was  sent  across  the  country,  in  quest  of  this 
young  fuffitive. 

Four  oays  had  he  unsuccessfully  carried 
on  his  inquiries  with  great  accuracy,  when, 
resolving  to  return  by  Winchester,  where  he 
hoped  to  meet  with  some  hints  of  intelli- 
gence by  which  he  might  profit  in  his  future 
search,  he  struck  off  the  common  road  to 
take  the  benefit  of  a  nearer  cut,  and  finding 
himself  benighted  near  a  village,  took  up  liis 
lodgings  at  the  first  inn  to  which  his  horse 
directed  him.  Having  bespoke  something 
for  supper,  and  retired  to  his  chamber,  where 
he  amused  himself  with  a  pipe,  he  heard  a 
confuaed  noise  of  rustic  jollity,  which  being 
all  of  a  sudden  interrupted,  after  a  short 
muse  his  ear  was  saluted  with  the  voice  of 
Pipes,  who,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  com- 
pany, began  to  entertain  them  with  a  song. 

Hatchway  instantly  recognised  the  well- 
known  sound,  in  which  indeed  he  could  not 
possibly  be  mistaken,  as  nothing  in  nature 
bore  the  least  resemblance  to  it ;  he  threw 
his  pipe  into  the  chimney,  and  snatching  up 
one  of  his  pistols,  ran  immediately  to  the 
apartment  from  whence  the  voice  issued. 
He  no  sooner  entered,  than  distinguishing 
his  old  ship^mate  in  a  crowd  of  country  pea- 
sants, he  in  a  moment  sprung  upon  him,  and 
clapping  his  pistol  to  his  breast,  exclaimed, 
Y  Damn  vou,  Pipes,  you  are  a  dead  man, 
if  you  don't  immediately  produce  young 
master." 

This  menacing  application  had  a  much 
ffreater  effect  upon  the  company  than  upon 
Tom,  who  looking  at  the  Jieutenant  with 
great  tranquillity,  replied,  *<  Why,  so  I  can, 
Mr  Hatchway."  "What!  safe  and  sound  1" 
cried  the  other.  *<  As  a  roach,"  answered 
Pipes ;  and  so  much  ^  the  satisfaction  of 
his  friend  Jack,  that  Ire  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  and  desired  him  to  proceed  with  his 
song.  This  being  performed,  and  the  reck- 
oning discharged,  the  two  friends  adjourned 
to  the  other  room,  where  the  lieutenant  was 
informed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  young 
gentleman  had  made  his  elopement  from 
collej|[e,  as  well  as  of  the  other  particulars 
of  his  present  situation,  as  far  as  they  had 
fallen  within  the  sphere  of  the  relator's  com- 
prehension. 

While  they  lat  thus  conferring  together, 


Peregrine  having  taken  leave  of  his  mistress 
for  me  night,  came  home,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  when  Hatchway,  entering 
his  chamber  in  his  sea  attitude,  thrust  out 
his  hand  by  way  of  salutation.  His  old  pu- 
pil received  him,  as  usual,  with  great  cor- 
diality, and  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
meetmg  him  in  that  place ;  but  when  he  un- 
derstood the  cause  and  intention  of  his  ar- 
rival, he  started  with  concern,  and,  his  visage 
glowing  with  indignation,  told  him  he  was 
old  enough  to  be  iudge  of  his  own  conduct, 
and,  when  he  should  see  it  convenient,  would 
return  of  liimself ;  but  those  who  thought  he 
was  to  be  compelled  to  his  duty  would  find 
themselves  egregiously  mistaken. 

The  lieutenant  assured  him,  that,  for  his 
own  part,  he  had  no  intention  to  offer  him  the 
least  violence ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
presented to  him  the  danger  of  incensing  the 
commodore,  who  was  dready  almost  dis- 
tracted on  account  of  his  absence :  and,  in 
short,  conveyed  his  arguments,  ;Hrhich  were 
equally  obvious  and  valid,  in  such  expressions 
of  friendship  and  respect,  that  Peregrine 
yielded  to  his  remonstrances,  and  promised 
to  accompany  him  next  day  to  Winchester. 

Hatchway,  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  his 
negotiation,  went  immediately  to  the  hostler, 
and  bespoke  a  post-chai^e  for  Mr  Pickle  and 
his  man,  with  whom  he  afterwards  indulged 
himself  in  a  double  cann  of  rumbo,  and, 
when  the  night  was  pretty  far  advanced,  left 
the  lover  to  his  repose,  or  rather  to  the 
thorns  of  his  own  meditation ;  for  he  slept 
not  one  moment,  being  incessantly  tortured 
with  the  prospect  of  parting  from  his  divine 
Emilia,  who  had  now  acquired  the  most  ab- 
solute empire  ovpr  his  soul.  One  minute  he 
proposed  to  depart  early  in  the  moriiing, 
without  seeing  this  enchantress,  in  whose 
bewitching  presence  he  durst  not  trust  his 
own  resolution.  Then  the  thoughts  of  leav- 
ing her  in  such  an  abrupt  and  disrespectful 
manner  interposed  in  favour  of  his  love  and 
honour.  This  war  of  sentiments  kept  him 
all  night  upon  the  rack,  and  it  was  time  to 
rise  before  he  had  determined  to  visit  his 
charmer,  and  candidly  impart  the  motives 
that  induced  him  to  leave  her. 

He  accordingly  repaired  to  her  mother's 
house  with  a  heavy  heart,  beinff  attended  to 
uie  gate  by  Hatchway,  who  did  not  choose 
to  leave  him  alone;  and,  being  admitted, 
found  Emilia  iust  risen,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
more  beautiful  than  ever. 

Alarmed  at  his  early  visit,  and  the  gloom 
that  overspread  his  countenance,  she  stood 
in  silent  expectation  of  hearing  some  melan- 
choly tidings ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  con- 
siderable pause  that  he  collected  resolution 
enough  to  tell  her  he  was  come  to  take  his 
leave.  Though  she  strove  to  conceal  her 
sorrow,  nature  was  not  to  be  suppressed: 
every  feature  of  her  countenance  saddened 
in  a  moment,  and  it  was  not  without  the 
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titmoflt  difficulty  that  she  kept  her  lovely  eyes 
from  overflowing.  He  saw  the  situation  of 
lier  thoughts,  and,  in  order  to  alleviate  her 
concern,  assured  her  he  should  find  means 
to  see  her  again  in  a  very  few  weeks ;  mean- 
whfle  he  commuoicated  nis  reasons  for  de- 
parting,  in  which  she  readily  acquiesced; 
and  luLving  mutually  consoled  each  other, 
their  transports  of  grief  subsided,  and  before 
Mrs  Gauntlet  came  down  stairs,  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  behave  with  great  decency 
and  resignation. 

This  good  lady  expressed  her  concern 
when  she  learned  his  resolution,  saying,  she 
hoped  his  occasions  and  inclination  would 
permit  him  to  fiivour  them  with  his  agreeable 
oompany  another  time. 

The  lieutenant,  who  began  to  be  uneasy  at 
Peregrine's  stay,  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
being  introduced  by  his  friend,  had  the  ho- 
nour of  breakfasting  with  the  ladies ;  on 
which  occasion  his  heart  received  such  a  rude 
shock  fronr  the  charms  of  Emilia,  that  he 
afterwards  made  a  merit  with  hii  fliend  of 
having  constrained  himself  so  fkr  as  to  for- 
bear  commencing  his  professed  rival. 

At  length  they  bade  adieu  to  their  kind 
entertainers,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  setting 
out  from  the  inn,  arrived  about  two  o'clock 
in  Winchester,  whete  Mr  Jolter  was  over- 
whelmed with  joy  at  their  appearance. 

The  nature  of  this  adventure  being  un- 
known to  all  except  those  who  could  be  de- 
pended upon,  every  body  who  inquired  about 
the  cause  of  Pcre^ine's  absence  was  told 
that  he  had  been  with  a  relation  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  master  condescended  to  over- 
look  his  indiscretion;  so  that  Hatchway, 
seeing  every  thing  settled  to  the  satis&ction 
of  his  friend,  returned  to  the  garrison,  and 
gave  the  commodore  an  account  of  his  ex- 
pedition. 

The  old  gentleman  was  very  much  start- 
led when  he  heard  there  was  a  lady  in  the 
case ;  and  very  emphatically  observed,  that 
a  man  had  better  be  socked  into  the  Gulf  of 
florida,  than  once  get  into  the  indraught  of 
a  woman;  because,  in  one  case,  he  may 
with  good  pilotage  bring  out  his  vessel  safe 
between  the  Bahamas  and  the  Indian  shore ; 
bot  in  the  other  there  is  no  outlet  at  all,  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  strive  against  the  current ;  so 
that  of  course  he  must  be  embayed,  and  run 
chuck  upon  a  lee-shore.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  lay  the  state  of  tlie  case  before  Mr 
Gamaliel  Fickle,  and  concert  such  measures 
with  him  as  should  be  thought  likeliest  to 
detach  his  son  from  the  pursuit  of  an  idle 
amour,  which  could  not  fail  of  interfering  in 
a  dan^rous  manner  with  the  plan  of  his 
education. 

In  the  mean  time.  Perry's  ideas  were  to- 
tally engrossed  by  his  amiable  mistress,  who, 
whether  he  slept  or  waked,  was  still  present 
m  his  imagination ;  which  produced  the  fol- 
lowing stanxas  in  her  praise. 


X. 


Adieo,  ye  streams  that  smoothly  floir. 
Ye  vernal  airs  that  soflly  blow, 
Ye  pUios  by  bloomings  spring  array'd. 
Ye  birds  that  warble  through  the  shade. 


n. 


Unhart  from  yon  my  soul  eonid  fly. 
Nor  drop  one  tear,  nor  heave  one  sigh  | 
But  fore'd  from  Celiacs  charms  to  part. 
All  joy  deserts  my  drooping  heart. 


III. 
O!  fairer  than  the  rosy  mom, 
When  flowVs  the  dewy  fields  adorn  \ 
Unsullied  as  the  genial  ray 
That  warms  the  balmy  breexe  of  May  ? 

IV, 

Thy  charms  dWinely  bi%ht  appear. 
And  add  new  splendor  to  the  year; 
Improve  the  day  with  fresh  delight. 
And  gild  with  joy  the  dreary  night? 

This  juvenile  production  was  inclosed  in  a 
very  tender  billet  to  Emilia,  and  committed 
to  the  c'hai^  of  Pipes,  who  was  oviered  to 
set  out  for  Mrs  Gauntlet's  taabitation,  with  a 
present  of  venison,  and  a  compliment  to  the 
ladies;  and  directed  to  take  some  opportu- 
nity of  delivering  the  letter  to  miss,  without 
the.  knowledge  of  her  mamma. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

His  messenger  meets  with  a  misfortune,  to 
which  he  applies  a  very  extraordinary 
expedient^  that  is  attended  with  strange 
consequences. 


»»• 


As  the  stage-coach  passed  within  two  miles 
of  the  village  where  she  lived,  Tom  bargain, 
ed  with  the  driver  for  a  seat  on  the  box, 
and  accordingly  departed  on  this  message, 
though  he  was  indifferently  qualified  for 
commissions  of  such  a  nature.  Having  re- 
ceived particular  injunctions  about  the  letter, 
he  resolved  to  make  that  the  chief  object  of 
his  care,  and  very  sagaciously  conveyed  it  be- 
tween his  stocking  and  the  sole  of  his  foot, 
where  he  thought  it  would  be  perfectly  se- 
cure from  all  injury  and  accident.  Here  it 
remained  until  he  arrived  at  the  inn  where 
he  had  formerly  lod^d,  when,  after  having 
refreshed  himself  with  a  draught  of  beer,  he 
pulled  off  his  stocking,  and  found  the  poor 
billet  sullied  with  dust,  and  torn  in  a  thou- 
sand tatters  by  the  motion  of  his  foot  in  walk- 
ing the  last  two  miles  of  his  journey.  Thun- 
derstruck at  this  phenomenon,  he  uttered  a 
long  and  loud  whew !  which  was  succeeded 
by  an  exclamation  of  *<  Damn  my  old  shoes ! 
a  bite  by  Grod !"  Then  he  rested  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  and  his  forehead  upon  his  two 
fists,  and  in  that  attitude  deliberated  with 
himself  upon  the  means  of  remedying  this 
misfortune. 
As  he  was  not  distracted  by  a  vast  number 
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of  ideas,  he  soon  concluded  that  hiB  best 
expedient  woold  be  to  employ  the  clerk  of 
the  parish,  who  he  knew  was  a  great  scho- 
lar, to  write  another  epistle  according  to  tlie 
directions  he  should  mve  him ;  never  dream- 
ing that  the  mangled  original  would  in  the 
least  &cilitate  the  scheme,  be  verjr  wisely 
committed  it  to  the  flames,  that  it  might 
never  rise  up  in  jud^ent  against  him. 

Having  taken  this  wise  step,  he  went  in 
quest  of  the  scribe,  to  whom  he  communicat- 
ed his  business,  and  promised  a  full  pot  by 
way  of  gratification.  The  clerk,  who  was 
also  schoolmaster,  proud  of  an  opportunitv 
to,  distinguish  his  talents,  readily  undertook 
the  task ;  and  repairing  with  his  employer  to 
the  inn,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
produced  a  morsel  of  eloquence  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Pipes,  that  he  squeezed 
his  hand  by  way  of  acknowledgment,  and 
doubled  his  allowance  of  beer.  This  being 
discussed,  our  courier  betook  himself  to  the 
house  of  Mrs  Gauntlet,  with  the  haunch  of 
venison  and  this  snccedaneous  letter,  and  de- 
livered his  message  t6  the  mother,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  great  respect,  and  many  kind 
inquiries  about  the  health  and  welfare  of  his 
master,  attempting  to  tip  the  messenger  a 
crown,  which  he  absolutely  refused  to  accept, 
in  consequence  of  Mr  Pickle's  repeated  cau- 
tion. While  the  old  gentlwoman  turned  to 
a  servant,  in  order  to  give  directions  about 
the  disf)osal  of  the  present,  Pipes  looked 
upon  this  as  a  &vourable  occasion  to  trans- 
act his  business  with  Emilia;  and  therefore 
shutting  one  eye,  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  to- 
wards his  left  shoulder,  and  a  most  signifi- 
cant twist  of  his  countenance,  he  beckoned 
the  young  lady  into  another  room,  as  if  he 
had  been  fraught  with  something  of  conse- 
quence which  he  wanted  to  impart.  She 
understood  the  hint,  howsoever  strangely 
communicated,  and,  by  stepping  to  one  side 
of  the  toom,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  slip- 
ping the  epistle  into  her  nand,  which  he 
gently  squeezed  at  the  same  time  in  token 
of  regard ;  then  throwing  a  side  glance  at  the 
mother,  whose  back  was  turned,  clapped  his 
finger  on  the  side  of  his  nose,  thereby  recom- 
mending secrecy  and  discretion. 

Emilia,  convey infir  the  letter  into  her  bosom, 
could  not  help  smiling  at  Tom's  politeness 
and  dexterity ;  but  lest  her  mamma  should  de- 
tect him  in  the  execution  of  his  pantomime, 
she  broke  off  this  intercourse  of  signs,  by  ask- 
ing aloud  when  he  proposed  to  set  out  on  his 
return  to  Winchester.  When  he  answered, 
**  to-morrow  morning,"  Mrs  Gauntlet  recom- 
mended him  to  the  hospitality  of  her  own 
footman,  desiring  him  to  make  much  of  Mr 
Pipes  below,  where  l^e  was  kept  to  supper, 
and  very  cordially  entertained.  Our  young 
heroine,  impatient  to  read  her  lover's  billet, 
which  made  her  heart  throb  with  rapturous 
expectation,  retired  to  her  chamber  as  soon 
as  possible,  with  a  view  of  perusing  the  con- 
tentSt  which  were  these :— » 


"  DiviRB  Emprsss  of  mt  Soul  ! 

**  If  the  refulgent  flames  of  your  beauty  had 
not  evaporated  the  particles  of  my  transport* 
ed  brain,  and  scorched  my  intellects  into  a 
cinder  of  stolidity,  perhaps  the  resplendency 
of  my  passion  might  shine  illustrious  through 
the  sable  curtain  of  my  ink,  and  in  sublimity 
transcend  the  galaxy  itself,  though  wafted  on 
the  pinions  of  a  grey  goose  quill !  But,  ah ! 
celestial  enchantress  !  the  necromancv  of  thy  , 
tyrannical  charms  hath  fettered  my  iacultiefl 
with  adamantine  chains,  which,  unless  thy 
compassion  shall  melt,  I  must  eternally  re* 
main  in  the  Tartarian  gulph  of  dismal  despair* 
Vouchsafe,  therefore,  O  thou  brightest  lumi* 
nary  of  this  terrestrial  sphere !  to  warm  as 
well  as  shine;  and  let  the  genial  rays  of  thy 
benevolence  melt  the  icy  emanations  of  thy 
disdain,  which  hath  flrozen  up  the  spirits  o^ 
angelic  pre-eminence!  thy  most  egregious 
admirer  and  superlative  slave, 

<'  Pbrborinx  Pickle." 

Never  was  astonishment  more  perplexing 
than  that  of  Emilia,  when  she  read  this  cu- 
rious composition,  which  she  repeated  ver- 
batim three  times  before  she  would  credit 
the  evidence  of  her  own  senses.  She  began 
to  fear  in  good  earnest  that  love  had  pro- 
duced a  disorder  in  her  lover's  understand* 
ing;  but  after  a  thousand  conjectures,  by 
which  she  attempted  to  account  for  this  ex- 
traordinary fustian  of  style,  she  concluded 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  mere  levity,  calcu" 
lated  to  ridicule  the  passion  he  had  formeriy 
professed.  Irritated  by  this  supposition,  she 
resolved  to  baulk  his  triumph  vrith  affected 
indifference,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  endea- 
vour to  expel  him  from  that  place  which  he 
possessed  within  her  heart ;  and,  indeed,  such 
a  victoiT  over  her  inclinations  might  have 
been  obtained  without  great  difficulty;  for 
she  enjoyed  an  easiness  of  temper  that  could 
accommodate  itself  to  the  emergencies  of  her 
fkte ;  and  her  vivacity,  by  amusing  her  im* 
agination,  preserved  her  from  the  keener  sen- 
sations of  sorrow.  Thus  determined  and 
disposed,  she  did  not  send  any  sort  of  answer, 
or  the  least  token  of  remembrance  by  Pipes* 
who  was  suffered  to  depart  with  a  ^neral 
compliment  from  the  mother,  and  arrived  at 
Winchester  the  next  day. 

Peregrine's  eyes  sparkled  when  he  saw 
his  messenger  come  in,  and  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  in  full  confidence  of  receiving  some 
particular  mark  of  his  Emilia's  affection ;  but 
how  was  he  confounded,  when  he  found  his 
hope  so  cruelly  disappointed !  In  an  instant 
his  countenance  fell.  He  stood  fi>r  some 
time  silent  and  abashed,  then  thrice  repeat- 
ed the  interrogation  of  **  What !  not  one 
word  from  EmUia?"  and  dubious  of  his  cou- 
rier's discretion,  inquired  minutely  into  all  the 
particulars  of  his  reception.  He  asked  if  he 
had  seen  the  younff  lady ;  if  she  was  in  ffood 
health  ;  if  he  had  round  an  opportunity  of  de- 
livering his  letter,  and  how  she  looked  when 
he  put  it  into  her  hand  t  Pipes  answered  that 
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he  had  never  seen  her  in  better  health  or 
higher  spirits ;  that  he  had  mana^d  matters 
so  as  not  only  to  present  the  bdlet  unper- 
chived,  but  also  to  ask  her  commands  in  pri- 
vate before  he  took  his  leave,  when  she  told 
him  that  the  letter  required  no  reply.     This 
last  circumstance  he  considered  as  a  manifest 
mark  of  disrespect,  and  gnawed  his  lips  with 
resentment.    Upon  further  reflection,  how- 
ever, he  supposed  that  she  could  not  conve- 
niently write  by  the  messenger,  and  would 
undouDtedly  favour  him  by  the  post.    This 
consideration  consoled  him  for  the  present, 
and  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  fruits  of 
his  hone ;  but  after  he  had  seen  ei^ht  days 
elapsea  without  reaping  the  satis&ction  with 
which  he  had  flattered  himself,  his  temper 
forsook  him,  he  raved  against  the  whole  sezt 
and  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  sullen  chagrin; 
but  his  pride  in  a  little  time  came  to  his  as- 
sistance and  rescued  him  from  the  horrors  of 
the  melancholy  fiend.    He  resolved  to  retort 
her  own  neglect  upon  his  ungrateful  mis- 
tress ;  his  countenance  gradually  resumed  its 
former  serenity ;  and  thou^  by  this  time  he 
was  pretty  well  cured  of  his  foppeiy,  he  ap- 
peared again  at  public  diversions  with  an  air 
of  gaiety  and  unconcern,  that  Emilia  might 
have  a  chance  of  hearing^  how  much,  in  all 
likelihood,  he  disregarded  her  disdain. 

There  are  never  wanting  certain  ofiicious 
persons,  who  take  pleasure  in  promoting  in- 
telligence of  this  sort.  His  behaviour  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  Miss  Grauntlet,  and  con- 
firmed her  in  the  opinion  she  had  conceived 
from  his  letter ;  so  that  she  fortified  herself 
in  her  former  sentiments,  and  bore  his  indif- 
ference with  great  philosophy.  Thus  a  cor- 
respondence which  had  commenced  with  all 
the  tenderness  and  sincerity  of  love,  and 
every  promise  of  duration,  was  interrupted  in 
its  infancy  by  a  misunderstanding  occasioned 
by  the  simplicity  of  Pipes,  who  never  once 
reflected  upon  the  consequences  of  his  deceit. 
Though  their  mutual  passion  was  by  those 
means  suppressed  for  the  present,  it  was  not 
altogether  extinguished,  but  glowed  in  secret, 
thoi^rh  even  to  themselves  unknown,  until 
an  occasion,  which  afterwards  offered,  blew 
up  the  latent  flame,  and  love  resumed  his  em- 
pire in  their  breasts. 

While  they  moved,  as  it  were,  without  the 
^ihere  of  each  other's  attraction,  the  com- 
modore, fearing  that  Perry  was  in  danger  of 
involving  himself  in  some  pernicious  engage- 
ment, resolved,  by  advice  of  Mr  Jolter  and 
his  friend  the  parish  priest,  to  recall  him'  from 
the  place  where  he  had  contracted  such  im- 
prudent connexions,  and  send  him  to  the  uni- 
verntv,  where  his  education  might  be  com- 
l^eted,  and  his  frmcy  weaned  from  all  pue- 
rile amusements. 

This  plan  had  been  proposed  \o  his  own 
&ther,  who,  as  hath  been  already  observed, 
stood  always  neuter  in  every  thing  that  con- 
06nied  his  eldest  son ;  and  as  for  Mrs  Pickle, 
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she  never  heard  his  name  mentioned  since 
his  departure  with  any  degree  of  temper  or 
tranquillity,  except  when  her  husband  inform- 
ed her  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ru* 
ined  by  this  indiscreet  amour.  It  was  then 
she  began  to  applaud  her  own  foresight, 
which  had  discerned  the  mark  of  reprobation 
in  that  vicious  boy,  and  launched  out  in  com- 
parison between  him  and  Gammy,  who,  she 
observed,  was  a  child  of  uncommon  parts 
and  solidity,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
would  be  a  comfort  to  his  parents,  and  an  or- 
nament to  the  family. 

Should  I  aflirm  that  this  favourite,  whom 
she  commended  so  much,  was  in  every  re- 
spect the  reverse  of  what  she  described ;  that 
he  was  a  boy  of  mean  capacity,  and,  though 
remarkably  distorted  in  bis  bod v,  much  mors 
crooked  in  his  disposition ;  and  that  she  had 
persuaded  her  husbt^d  to  espouse  her  opinion, 
though  it  was  contrary  to  common  sense,  as 
well  as  to  his  own  perception ; — I  am  afraid 
the  reader  will  think  I  represents  monster  that 
never  existed  in  nature,  and  be  apt  to  condenm 
the  economy  of  my  invention;  nev^thedess, 
there  is  nothing  more  true  than  every  cir- 
cumstance of  what  I  have  advanced;  and  I 
wish  the  picture,  singular  as  it  is,  may  not 
be  thought  to  resemble  more  than  one  original. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Peregrine  is  summoned  to  attend  his  unele 
— IS  more  and  more  hated  by  his  oum  mo* 
ther — appeals  to  his  father ,  whose  eonde^ 
seension  is  defeated  by  the  dominion  of 
his  wife. 

But,  waving  these  reflections,  let  ns  return 
to  Peregrine,  who  received  a  summons  to  at- 
tend his  uncle,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived 
with  Mr  Jolter  and  Pipes  at  the  garrison, 
which  he  filled  with  joy  and  satisfaction. 
The  alteration  which,  during  his  absence, 
had  happened  in  his  person,  was  very  flu 
vourahle  in  his  appearance,  which,  from  that 
of  a  comely  boy,  was  converted  into  that  of 
a  most  engaging^  youth.  He  was  already 
taller  than  a  micQle-sized  man,  his  shape  as- 
certained, his  sinews  well  knit,  his  mien 
greatly  improved,  and  his  whole  figure  as  ele- 
gant and  graceful  as  if  he  had  been  cast  in 
the  same  mould  with  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere. 
Such  an  outside  could  not  fail  of  prepos- 
sessing people  in  his  favour.  The  commo* 
dore,  notwithstanding  the  advantageous  re- 
ports he  had  heard,  found  his  expectation 
exceed  in  the  person  of  Peregrine,  and  signi- 
fied his  approbation  in  the  most  sanffuine 
terms.  Mrs  Trunnion  was  struck  wiui  his 
genteel  address,  and  deceived  him  with  un- 
common marks  of  coroplacencv  and  affbc- 
tion :  he  was  caressed  1^  all  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who,  while  they  amnired 
his  accomplishments,  conld  not  hdp  pitying 
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his  infatuated  mother,  for  being  deprived  of 
that  unutterable  delight  which  any  other  pa- 
rent would  have  enjoyed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  8uch  an  amiable  son. 

Divers  efforts  were  made  by  some  well- 
disposed  people  to  conquer,  if  possible,  this 
monstrous  prejudice;  but  their  endeavours, 
instead  of  curing,  served  only  to  inflame  the 
distemper,  and  she  never  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  indulge  him  with  the  least  mark  of 
maternal  regurd.  On  the  contrary,  her  ori- 
ginal disgust  degenerated  into  such  invete- 
racy of  hatred,  that  she  left  no  stone  unturn- 
ed to  alienate  the  commodore's  affection  from 
this  her  innocent  child,  and  even  practised 
the  most  malicious  defamation  to  accomplish 
her  purpose.  Every  day  did  she  abuse  her 
husband's  ear  with  some  forced  instances  of 
Peregrine's  in^^itude  to  nis  uncle,  well 
knowing  that  it  would  reach  the  commo- 
dore's knowledge  at  night. 

Accordingly  Mr  Pickie  used  to  tell  him  at 
the  club,  that  his  hopeful  favourite  had  ridi- 
culed him  in  such  a  company,  and  aspersed 
his  spouse  upon  another  occasion ;  and  thus 
retail  the  little  scandalous  issue  of  his  own 
wife's  invention.  Luckily  for  Peregrine,  the 
commodore  paid  no  great  regard  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  informer,  because  he  knew  from 
what  channel  his  inteUigence  flowed;  be- 
sides, the  youth  had  a  staunch  friend  in  Mr 
Hatchway,  who  never  failed  to  vindicate  him 
when  he  was  thus  unjustly  accused,  and  al- 
ways found  ar^ment  enouffh  to  confute  the 
assertions  of  his  enemies.  But  thou^  Trun- 
nion had  been  dubious  of  the  young  gentle- 
man's principles,  and  deaf  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  lieutenant,  Perry  was  pro- 
vided with  a  bulwark  stronff  enough  to 
defend  him  from  all  such  assaults.  This  was 
no  other  than  his  aunt,  whose  regard  for  him 
was  perceived  to  increase  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  his  own  mother's  diminished :  and 
indeed  the  augmentation  of  the  one  was,  in 
all  probability,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  the 
other;  for  the  two  ladies,  with  great  civility, 
performed  all  the  duties  of  good  neighbour- 
hood, and  hated  each  other  most  piously  in 
their  hearts. 

Mrs  Pickle  having  been  disobliged  at  the 
splendour  of  her  sister's  new  equipage,  had, 
ever  since  that  time,  in  the  course  of  her  vis- 
iting, endeavoured  to  make  people  merry 
with  satirical  jokes  on  the  poor  lady's  infir- 
mities; and  Mrs  Trunnion  seized  the  very 
first  opportunity  of  making  reprisals,  by  in- 
veighing a^nst  her  unnatural  behaviour  to 
her  own  child ;  so  that  Peregrine,  as  on  the 
one  hand  he  was  abhorred,  so  on  the  other 
he  was  caressed,  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
tention ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  most 
effectual  method  of  destroying  his  interest  at 
the  garrison,  would  have  been  tlie  show  of 
countenancing  him  at  bis  father's  house ;  but 
whether  this  conjecture  be  reasonable  or  ohi- 
'mericai,  certain  it  is  the  experiment  was  ne- 


ver tried,  and  therefore  Mr  Peregrine  ran  no 
risk  of  being  disgraced.  The  commodore, 
who  assumedi  and  justly  too,  the  whole  me- 
rit of  his  education,  was  now  as  proud  of  the 
youth's  improvements  as  if  he  had  actually 
been  his  own  offspring;  and  sometimes  his 
affection  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm, 
that  he  verily  believed  him  to  be  the  issue  of 
his  own  loins.  Notwithstanding  this  favour- 
able predicament  in  which  our  hero  stood 
with  nis  aunt  and  her  husband,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  the  iniury  he  suflTered  from  the 
caprice  of^his  mother;  and  though  the  gai- 
ety of  his  disposition  hindered  him  from  af^ 
flicting  himself  with  reflections  of  any  gloomy 
cast,  he  did  not  fail  to  foresee,  that,  if  any 
sudden  accident  should  deprive  him  of  the 
commodore,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  find 
himself  in  a  very  disagreeable  situation. 
Prompted  by  this  consideration,  he  one  even- 
ing accompanied  his  uncle  to  the  club,  and  was 
introduced  to  his  father,  before  that  worthy 
gentleman  had  the  least  inkling  of  his  arrival. 
Mr  Gamaliel  was  never  so  Ssconcerted  as 
at  this  rencounter.  His  own  disposition 
would  not  suffer  him  to  do  any  thing  that 
might  create  the  least  disturbance,  or  inter- 
rupt his  evening's  enjoyment;  so  strongly 
was  he  impressed  with  the  terror  of  his  wife^ 
that  he  durst  not  yield  to  the  tranquillity  of 
his  temper,  and,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
his  incunation  was  perfectly  neutral.  Thus 
distracted  between  different  motives,  when 
Perry  was  presented  to  him,  he  sat  silent  and 
absorbed,  as  if  he  did  not,  or  would  not,  per- 
ceive the  application ;  and  when  he  was  urged 
to  declare  himself  by  the  youth,  who  patheti- 
cally begged  to  know  how  he  had  incurred 
his  displeasure,  he  answered,  in  a  peevish 
strain,  "  Why,  good  now,  child,  what  would 
you  have  me  to  do?  your  mother  can't  abide 
you."  *'  If  my  mother  is  so  unkind,  I  wiU 
not  call  it  unnatural,"  (said  Peregrine,  the 
tears  of  indignation  starting  from  nis  eyes,) 
'*  as  to  banish  me  from  her  presence  and  af- 
fection, without  the  least  cause  assigned,  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  espouse 
her  barbarous  prejudice."  Before  Mr  Pickle 
had  time  to  reply  to  this  expostulation,  for 
which  he  was  not  at  all  prepared,  the  com- 
modore interposed,  and  enforced  his  favour- 
ite's remonstrance,  by  telling  Mr  Gramaliel, 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  see  any  man  drive 
in  such  a  miserable  manner  under  his  wife's 
petticoat.  **  As  for  my  own  part,"  (said  he« 
raising  his  voice,  ana  assuming  a  look  of 
importance  and  command,)  <*  before  I  would 
suffer  myself  to  be  steered  all  weathers  by 
any  woman  in  Christendom,  d'ye  see,  I'd 
raise  such  a  hurricane  about  her  ears,  that'* 
«--here  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr  Hatchway, 
who,  thrustinff  his  head  towards  the  door,  m 
the  attitude  of  one  that  listens,  cried,  '*  Ahey! 
there's  your  spouse  come  to  pay  us  a  visit" 
Trunnion's  features  that  instant  adopted  a 
new  disposition:  fear  and  confusion  took 
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possession  of  his  countenance;  his  voice, 
from  a  tone  of  vociferation,  sunk  into  a  whis- 
per of  "  Sure  you  must  be  mistaken.  Jack;" 
and  in  sfreat  perplexity  he  wiped  off  the 
sweat  which  had  started  on  his  forehead  at 
this  false  alarm.  The  lieutenant,  having  thus 
punished  him  for  the  rodomontade  he  had 
nttered,  told  him,  with  an  arch  sneer,  that 
he  was  deceived  with  the  sound  of  the  out- 
ward door  creaking  upon  its  hinges,  which 
he  mistook  for  ^/Ga  Trunnion's  voice,  and 
desired  him  to  proceed  with  his  admonitions 
to  Mr  Pickle;  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this 
arrogance  was  a  little  unseasonable  in  the 
commodore,  who  was  in  all  respects  as  ef- 
fectually subdued  to  the  dominion  of  his  wife 
as  the  person  whose  submission  he  then  ven- 
tured to  condemn,  with  this  difference  of  dis- 
position— Trunnion's  subjection  was  like  that 
of  a  bear,  chequered  with  fits  of  surliness  and 
rage ;  whereas  Pickle  bore  the  yoke  like  an 
ox,  without  repining.    No  wonder  then  that 
this  indolence,  this  sluggishness,  this  stag- 
nation of  temper,  rendered  Ghunaliel  incapa- 
ble of  withstanding  the  arguments  and  im- 
portunity of  his  friends,  to  which  he  at  length 
surrendered.  He  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of 
their  observations,  and,  taking  his  son  by  the 
hand,  promised  to  favour  him  for  the  future 
with  his  love  and  fatherly  protection. 

But  this  laudable  resolution  did  not  last : 
Mrs  Pickle,  still  dubious  of  his  constancy, 
and  jealous  of  his  communication  with  the 
commodore,  never  fiiiled  to  interrogate  him 
every  night  about  the  conversation  that  hap- 
pened at  the  club,  and  regulate  her  exhorta- 
tions according  to  the  intelligence  she  re- 
ceived. He  was  no  sooner,  therefore,  salelv 
conveyed  to  bed  (that  academy  in  which  all 
notable  wives  communicate  their  lectures), 
than  her  catechbm  be^n ;  and  she  in  a  mo- 
ment perceived  somethmg  reluctant  and  equi- 
vocal in  her  husband's  answers.  Aroused  at 
this  discovery,  she  employed  her  influence 
and  skill  with  such  success,  that  he  disclosed 
every  circumstance  of  what  had  happened ; 
and,  afler  having  sustained  a  most  severe  re- 
buke for  his  simplicity  and  indiscretion,  hum- 
bled himself  so  far  as  to  promise  that  he  would 
next  day  annul  the  condescensions  he  had 
made,  and  for  ever  renounce  the  un^cious 
ol^ct  of  her  disgust.  This  undertaking  was 
punctually  performed  in  a  letter  to  the  com- 
modore, which  she  herself  dictated,  in  these 
words.— 

"  Sir, — ^Whereas  my  good-nature  being 
last  night  imposed  upon,  I  was  persuaded  to 
countenance  and  promise,  I  know  not  what, 
to  that  vicious  youth,  whose  parent  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  be ;  I  desire  you  will  take 
notice,  that  I  revoke  all  such  countenance 
and  promises,  and  shall  never  look  upon  that 
man  as  my  friend  who  will  henceforth  in 
such  a  cause  solicit,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

'  "  Gam.  Picwj." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Trunnion  is  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  Pic.- 
hie — Peregrine  resents  the  injustice  of 
his  mother^  to  whom  he  explains  his  sen- 
timents  in  a  letter — is  entered  at  the  uni-- 
versity  of  Oxford,  where  he  signalizes 
himself  as  a  youth  of  an  enterprising 
genius. 

Unspbakablb  were  the  transports  of  rage 
to  which  Trunnion  was  incensed  by  this  ab- 
surd renunciation :  he  tore  the  letter  with  his 
gums  (teeth  he  had  none),  spit  with  furious 
grimaces,  in  token  of  the  contempt  he  enter- 
tained for  the  author,  whom  he  not  only 
damned  as  a  lousy,  scabby,  nasty,  scurvy, 
skulking,  lubberly  noodle,  but  resolved  to 
challenge  to  single  combat  with  fire  and 
Sword;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  this  vio- 
lent measure,  and  appeased  by  the  interven- 
tion and  advice  of  the  lieutenant  and  Mr 
Jolter,  who  represented  the  messa^  as  the 
effect  of  the  poor  man's  infirmity,  for  which 
he  was  rather  an  object  of  pity  than  of  re- 
sentment, aud  turned  the  stream  of  his  in- 
dignation against  the  wife,  whom  he  reviled 
accordingly.  Nor  did  Peregrine  himself  bear 
with  patience  this  injurious  declaration,  the 
nature  of  which  he  no  sooner  understood 
from  Hatchway,  than,  equally  shocked  and 
exasperated,  he  retired  to  his  apartment,  and, 
in  the  first  emotions  of  his  ire,  produced  the 
following  epistle,  which  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  his  mother. — 

*'  Madam, — Had  nature  formed  me  a  bug- 
bear to  the  sight,  and  inspired  me  with  a  soul 
as  vicious  as  my  body  was  detestable,  per- 
haps I  might  have  enjoyed  particular  marks 
of  your  aroction  and  applause;  seeing  you 
have  persecuted  me  with  such  unnatural 
aversion,  for  no  other  visible  reason  than  that 
of  my  differing  so  widely  in  shape,  as  well 
as  disposition,  from  that  deformed  urchin 
who  is  the  object  of  your  tenderness  and 
care.  If  those  be  the  terms  on  which  alone  I 
can  obtain  your  favour,  I  pray  God  you  may 
never  cease  to  hate,  madam,  your  much  in- 
jured son,  Pbreorine  Pickle." 

This  letter,  which  nothing  but  his  passion 
and  inexperience  could  excuse,  had  such  an 
effect  upon  his  mother  as  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. She  was  enraged  to  a  degree  of 
frenzy  against  the  writer;  though  at  the  same 
time  she  considered  the  whole  as  the  produc- 
tion of  Mrs  Trunnion's  particular  pique,  and 
represented  it  to  her  husband  as  an  insult 
that  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  resent,  by 
breaking  off  all  correspondence  with  the 
commodore  and  *his  family.  This  was  a  bit- 
ter pill  to  Gamaliel,  who,  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  was  so  habituated  to  Trun- 
nion's company,  that  he  could  as  easily  have 
parted  with  a  timb,  as  have  relinquished  the 
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club  all  at  once.  He  therefore  ventured  to 
represent  his  own  incapacity  to  follow  her 
advice,  and  begged  that  he  might  at  least  be 
allowed  to  drop  the  connexion  gradually, 
protesting  that  he  would  do  his  endeavour 
to  give  her  all  manner  of  satisfaction. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  made  for 
Perefifrine's  departure  to  the  university ;  and 
in  a  Kw  weeks  he  set  out,  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  age,  accompanied  by  the  same 
attendants  who  lived  with  him  at  Winches- 
ter. His  uncle  laid  strong  injunctions  upon 
him  to  avoid  the  company  of  immodest  wo- 
men, to  mind  his  learning,  to  let  him  hear 
of  his  welfare  as  often  as  he  cd'uld  spare  time 
to  write,  and  settled  his  appointments  at  the 
rate  of  five  hundred  a-year,  including  his  go- 
vernor's salary,  which  was  one-fifth  part  of 
the  sum.  The  heart  of  our  young  gentleman 
dilated  at  the  prospect  of  the  figure  he  should 
make  with  such  a  handsome  annuity,  the  ma- 
nagement of  which  was  left  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion :  and  he  amused  his  ima^nation  with 
the  most  acpreeable  reveries  dunng  his  jour- 
ney to  Oxrord,  which  he  performed  in  two 
days.  Here,  being  introduced  to  the  head  of 
the  college,  to  whom  he  had  been  recom- 
mended, accommodated  with  genteel  apart- 
ments, entered  u  ^ntleman  commoner  in 
the  books,  and  provided  with  a  judicious  tu- 
tor, instead  of  returning  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  he  thought  him- 
self already  sufficiently  instructed,  he  renew- 
ed his  acquaintance  with  some  of  his  old 
Bchool-feilows,  whom  he  found  in  the  same 
situation,  and  was  by  them  initiated  in  all 
the  fashionable  diversions  of  the  place. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  made  himself 
remarkable  for  his  spirit  and  humour,  which 
were  so  acceptable  to  the  bucks  of  the  uni- 
versity, that  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
their  corporation,  and,  in  a  very  little  time, 
became  tne  most  conspicuous  personage  of 
the  whole  fraternity ;  not  that  he  valued  him- 
self upon  his  ability  in  smoking  the  greatest 
number  of  pipes,  and  drinking  the  largest 
quantity  of  ale ;  these  were  qualifications  of 
too  gross  a  nature  to  captivate  his  refined 
ambition.  He  piqued  himself  on  his  talent 
for  raillery,  his  genius  and  taste,  his  person- 
al accomplishments,  and  his  success  at  in- 
trigue :  nor  were  his  excursions  confined  to 
the  small  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
are  commonly  visited  once  a-week  by  the  stu- 
dent, for  the  sake  of  carnal  recreation.  He 
kept  his  own  horses,  traversed  the  whole 
county  in  parties  of  pleasure,  attended  all  the 
races  within  fifty  miles  of  Oxford,  and  made 
fre(]uent  jaunts  to  London,  where  he  used  to 
lie  incognito  during  the  best  part  of  many  a 
term. 

The  rules  of  the  university  were  too  se- 
rere  to  be  observed  by  a  youth  of  his  viva- 
city; and  therefore  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  proctor  hj  times,  fiut  all  the  checks 
he  received  were  usufficient  to  moderate  his 


career;  he  frequented  taverns  and  coffee- 
houses, committed  midnight  frolics  in  the 
streets,  insulted  all  the  sober  and  pacific  class 
of  his  fellow-students;  the  tutors  themselves 
were  not  sacred  from  his  ridicule ;  he  laughed 
at  the  magistrate,  and  neglected  evexy  par- 
ticular of  college  discipline. 

In  vain  did  they  attempt  to  restraia  hifi 
irregularities  by  the  imposition  of  fines ;  he 
was  liberal  to  profusion,  and  therefore  paid 
without  reluctance.  Thrice  did  he  scale  the 
windows  of  a  tradesman,  with  whose  daughter 
he  had  an  afiTair  of  gallantry ;  as  often  was  he 
obliged  to  seek  his  safety  by  a  precipitate 
leap ;  and  one  night  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  an  ambuscade  that 
was  laid .  by  the  father,  had  not  his  trusty 
squire  Pipes  interposed  in  his  behalf,  and 
manfully  rescued  him  fix)m  the  clubs  of  his 
enemies. 

In  the  midst  of  these  excesses,  Mr  Jolter, 
finding  his  admonitions  neglected,  and  his 
influence  utterly  destroyed,  attempted  to 
wean  his  pupil  from  his  extravagant  courses, 
bv  engaging  his  attention  in  some  more  laud- 
able pursuit.  With  this  view,  he  introduced 
him  into  a  club  of  politicians,  who  received 
him  with  great  demonstrations  of  regard,  ac- 
commodated themselves  more  than  he  could 
have  expected  to  his  jovial  disposition,  and, 
while  they  revolved  schemes  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  state,  drank  with  such  devotion  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  plans,  that,  be- 
fore parting,  the  cares  of  their  patriotism 
were  quite  overwhelmed. 

Peregrine,  though  he  could  not  approve 
of  their  doctrine,  resolved  to  attach  himself 
for  some  time  to  their  company;  because  he 
perceived  ample  subject  for  his  ridicule,  in 
the  characters  of  these  wrong-headed  en- 
thusiasts. It  was  a  constant  practice  with 
them,  in  their  midnight  consistories,  to 
swallow  such  plentiful  draughts  of  inspira- 
tion, that  their  mysteries  commonly  ended 
like  those  of  the  Bacchanalian  orgia;  and 
they  were  seldom  capable  of  maintaining 
that  solemnity  of  decorum,  which,  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  functions,  most  of  them  were 
obliged  to  profess.  Now,  as  Peregrine's  sa* 
tirical  disposition  was  never  more  gratified 
than  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  expos- 
ing grave  characters  in  ridiculous  attitudes, 
he  laid  a  mischievous  snare  for  his  new  con- 
federates, which  took  effect  in  this  manner. 
— In  one  of  their  nocturnal  deliberations,  he 
promoted  such  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  by 
the  agreeable  sallies  of  his  wit,  which  were 
purposely  levelled  against  their  political  ad- 
versaries, that  by  ten  o'clock  they  were  all 
ready  to  join  in  the  most  extravagant  pro- 
posal that  could  be  made.  They  broke  their 
glasses  in  consequence  of  his  suggestion, 
drank  healths  out  of  their  shoes,  caps,  and 
the  bottoms  of  the  candlesticks  that  stood  be- 
fore them,  sometime!  standing  with  one  foot 
on  a  thiui,  and  the  knee  bent  on  the  edge  of 
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the  table ;  and,  when  they  could  no  lon^r 
stand  in  that  posture,  setting  their  bare  pos- 
teriors  on  the  cold  floor.  They  huzzaed, 
halloed,  danced,  and  (Mug,  and,  in  short, 
were  elevated  to  such  a  pitch  of  intoxica- 
tion, that  when  Peregrine  proposed  that 
they  should  burn  their  periwigs,  the  hint 
waB  immediately  approved,  and  they  execut- 
ed the  frolic  as  one  man.  Their  shoes  and 
caps  underwent  the  same  fate  by  the  same 
instigation;  and  in  this  trim  he  led  them 
ibrth  into  the  street,  where  they  resolved  to 
compel  every  body  they  should  find  to  sub- 
scribe to  their  political  creed,  and  pronounce 
the  shibboleth  of  their  party.  In  the  achiev- 
ment  of  this  enterprise,  they  met  with  more 
opposition  than  they  expected;  they  were 
encountered  with  arguments  which  they 
could  not  well  withstand ;  the  noses  of  some, 
and  eyes  of  others,  in  a  very  little  time,  bore 
the  marks  of  obstinate  disputation.  Their 
conductor  having  at  length  engaged  the 
whole  body  in  a  tray  with  another  squadron, 
wliich  was  pretty  much  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, he  very  fairly  gave  them  the  slip,  and 
slily  retreated  to  his  apartment,  foreseeing 
that  his  companions  would  soon  be  favoured 
with  the  notice  of  their  superiors ;  nor  was 
he  deceived  in  his  prognostic ;  the  proctor, 
going  his  round,  chanced  to  fall  in  with  this 
tumultuous  uproar,  and,  interposing  his  au- 
thority,  found  means  to  quiet  the  disturbance. 
He  took  cognizance  of  their  names,  and  dis- 
missed the  rioters  to  their  respective  cham- 
bers, not  a  little  scandalized  at  the  behaviour 
of  some  among  them,  whose  business  and 
duty  it  was  to  set  far  other  examples  to  the 
youth  under  their  care  and  direction. 

About  midnight.  Pipes,  who  had  orders  to 
attend  at  a  distance,  and  keep  an  eye  upon 
Jolter,  brought  home  that  unfortunate  go- 
vernor upon  his  back  (Peregrine  having  be- 
forehand secured  his  admittance  into  the  col- 
lege), and  among  other  bruises  he  was  found 
to  have  received  a  couple  of  contusions  on 
bis  face,  which  next  morning  appeared  in  a 
Uack  circle  that  surrounded  each  eye. 

This  was  a  mortifying  circumstance  to  a 
man  of  his  character  and  deportment,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  received  a  message  from  the 
proctor,  who  desired  to  see  him  forthwith. 
With  great  humility  and  contrition  he  beg- 
ged  the  advice  of  his  pupil,  who,  being  used 
to  amuse  himself  with  painting,  assured  Mr 
Jolter,  that  he  would  cover  those  signs  of 
disgrace  with  a  slight  coat  of  flesh-colour  so 
dexterously  that  it  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  distingiiish  the  artificial  from  the  na- 
tural skin.  The  rueful  governor,  rather  than 
expose  such  opprobrious  tokens  to  the  ob- 
servation and  censure  of  the  magistrates, 
submitted  to  the  expedient.  Althougfh  his 
counsellor  had  over-rated  his  own  skill,  he 
was  persuaded  to  confide  in  the  disguise, 
and  actuallv  attended  the  proctor,  with  such 
a  staring  mdition  to  the  natural  ghastliness 


of  his  features,  that  his  visage  bore  a  very 
apt  resemblance  to  some  of  those  ferocious 
countenances  that  hang  over  the  doors  of 
certain  taverns  and  ale-houses,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Saracen's  head. 

Such  a  remarkable  alteration  of  physiog- 
nomy could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  undisceming  beholder,  much  less  the 
penetrating  eye  of  his  severe  judge,  already 
whetted  with  what  he  had  seen  over-night. 
He  was  therefore  upbraided  with  this  ridicu- 
lous and  shallow  artifice,  and,  together  with 
the  companions  of  his  debauch,  underwent 
such  a  cutting  reprimand  for  the  scandalous 
irregularity  of  his  conduct,  that  all  of  them 
remained  crest-fallen,  and  were  ashamed,  for 
many  weeks,  to  appear  in  the  public  execu- 
tion of  their  duty. 

Peregrine  was  too  vain  of  his  finesse  to 
conceal  the  part  he  acted  in  this  comedy, 
with  the  particulars  uf  which  he  regaled  his 
companions,  and  thereby  entailed  upon  him- 
self the  hate  and  resentment  of  the  commu- 
nity whose  maxims  and  practices  he  had  dis- 
closed ;  for  he  was  considered  as  a  spy,  who 
had  intruded  himself  into  their  society  with 
a  view  of  betraying  it ;  or,  at  best,  as  an 
apostate  and  renegado  from  the  faith  and 
principles  which  he  had  professed. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

He  ig  insulted  by  his  tutor,  whom  he  lam" 
poons. — Makes  a  considerable  progress 
in  polite  literature — and  in  an  excursion 
to  Windsor,  meets  with  Emilia  by  acci- 
dent,  and  is  very  coldly  received. 

Among  those  who  suffered  by  his  crafl  and 
infidelity  was  Mr  Jumble,  his  own  tutor,  who 
could  not  at  all  digest  the  mortifying  affront 
he  had  received,  and  was  resolved  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  insulting  author.  With  this 
view  he  watched  the  conduct  of  Mr  Pickle 
with  the  utmost  rancour  of  vigilance,  and  let 
slip  no  opportunity  of  treating  him  with  dis- 
respect, which  he  knew  the  disposition  of 
his  pupil  could  less  brook  than  any  other  se- 
verity it  was  in  his  power  to  exercise. 

Peregrine  had  been  several  mornings  ab- 
sent from  chapel ;  and  as  Mr  Jumble  never 
failed  to  question  him  in  a  very  peremptory 
style  about  his  non-attendance,  he  invented 
some  very  plausible  excuses ;  but  at  length 
his  ingenuity  was  exhausted ;  he  received  a 
very  gulling  rebuke  for  his  profligacy  of  mo- 
rals, «nd  that  he  might  feel  it  the  more  sen- 
sibly, was  ordered,  by  way  of  exercise,  to 
compose  a  paraphrase,  in  English  verse, 
upon  these  two  lines  in  Virgil : 

**  Vane  ligor,  frattraque  animic  elate  superbis, 
Nequicquam  patrias  tentasti  lubrioas  artet.*' 

The  imposition  of  this  invidious  scheme 
had  all  the  desired  efibct  upon  Peregrine, 
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who  Dot  onlr  considered  it  as  a  piece  of  un- 
mannerly abuse  leveled  against  his  own 
conduct,  but  also  as  a  retrospective  insult  on 
the  memory  of  his  grandfather,  who  (as  he 
had  been  informed)  was,  in  his  lifetime,  more 
noted  for  his  cunning  than  candor  in  trade. 

Exasperated  at  this  instance  of  the  pe- 
dant's audacity,  he  had  well  nigh  (in  his  first 
transports)  taken  corporal  satisfaction  on  the 
spot ;  but  foreseeing  the  troublesome  conse- 
quence that  would  attend  such  a  flagrant 
outrage  against  the  laws  of  the  university, 
he  checked  his  indignation,  and  resolved  to 
revenge  the  injury  in  a  more  cool  and  con- 
temptuous manner.  Thus  determined,  he 
set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of 
Jumble's  parentage  and  education.  He 
learned  that  the  father  of  this  insolent  tutor 
was  a  bricklayer,  that  his  mother  sold  pies, 
and  that  the  son,  at  different  periods  of  his 
youth,  had  amused  himself  in  both  occupa- 
tions before  he  converted  his  views  to  the 
study  of  learning.  Fraught  with  this  intel- 
ligence, he  composed  the  following  ballad  in 
doggrel  rhymes,  and  next  day  presented  it 
as  a  gloss  upon  the  text  which  the  tutor  had 
phosen. 


Come,  listen  ye  stadents  of  er'ry  degree, 

I  sing  of  a  irit  and  a  tutor  pertUe  ; 

A  statesman  profound,  a  oritio  immense, 

In  short,  a  mere  jumble  of  learning  and  sense; 

And  yet  of  his  talents,  though  laudably  vain, 

His  own  family  arts  he  could  neTer  attain. 

II. 
His  father  intending  his  fortane  to  baild. 
In  his  youth  would  hare  taught  him  the  troirel 

to  vteldy 
But  the  mortar  of  discipline  nerer  would  stick, 
For  his  skull  was  secured  by  a  facing  of  brick; 
And  with  all  his  endearours  of  patience  and 

pain. 
The  skill  of  his  sire  he  could  never  attain. 

III. 
His  mother,  an  housewife,  neat,  artful,  and  wise, 
Henown'd  for  her  delicate  biscuit  and  pies, 
Soon  alter'd  his  studies,  by  flattVing  his  taste. 
From  the  raising  of  walls  to  the  rearing  of 

paste! 
But  all  her  instructions  were  fruitless  and  vain. 
The  pie-making  myst'ry  he  ne'er  could  attain. 

IT. 

Yet  true  to  his  raee,  in  his  labours  were  seen 
A  jumble  of  both  their  professions,  I  ween  ; 
For,  when  his  own  genius  he  ventur'd  to  trust. 
His  pies  seem'd  of  brick,  and  his  houses  of 

crust. 
Then,  good  Mr  Tutor,  pray  be  not  so  vain. 
Since  your  family  arts  you  could  never  attain. 

This  impudent  production  was  the  most 
effectual  vengeance  he  could  have  taken  on 
his  tutor,  who  had  all  the  supercilious  arro- 
gance and  ridiculous  pride  of^a  low-bom  pe- 
dait.    Instead  Of  overlooking  this  petulant 


piece  of  satire  with  that  temper  and  decency 
of  disdain  that  became  a  person  of  his  gravi- 
ty and  station,  he  no  sooner  cast  his  eye 
over  the  performance,  than  the  blood  rushed 
into  his  countenance,  which  immediately 
after  exhibited  a  ghastly  pale  colour.  With 
a  quivering  lip  he  told  his  pupil  that  he  was 
an  impertment  jackanapes,  and  he  would 
take  care  that  he  should  be  expelled  from 
the  university,  for  having  presumed  to  write 
and  deliver  such  a  licentious  and  scurrilous 
libel.  Peregrine  answered  with  great  reso- 
lution, that  when  the  provocation  he  had 
received  should  be  known,  he  was  persuaded 
that  he  should  be  acquitted  in  the  opinion  of 
all  impartial  people ;  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  submit  the  whole  to  the  decision  of  the 
master.  • 

This  arbitration  he  proposed,  because  bB 
knew  the  master  and  Jumble  were  at  va- 
riance; and  for  that  reason  the  tutor  durst 
not  venture  to  put  the  cause  on  such  an  tis- 
sue. Nay,  when  this  reference  was  men- 
tioned. Jumble,  who  was  naturally  jealous, 
suspected  that  Peregrine  had  a  promise  of 
protection  before  he  undertook  to  commit 
such  an  outrageous  insult ;  and  this  notioQ 
had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  re- 
solved to  devour  his  vexation,  and  wait  for 
a  more  proper  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
hate.  Meanwhile  copies  of  the  ballad  were 
distributed  among  the  students,  who  sung  it 
under  the  very  nose  of  Mr  Jumble,  to  the 
tune  of  A  cobler  there  was,  Sic,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  our  hero  was  complete.  Neither 
was  his  whole  time  devoted  to  the  riotous 
extravagancies  of  youth.  He  enjoyed  many 
lucid  intervals ;  during  which  he  contracted 
a  more  intimate  acquamtance  with  the  clas- 
sics, applied  himself  to  the  reading  of  histo- 
ry, improved  his  taste  for  painting  and  mu- 
sic, in  which  he  made  some  progress ;  and 
above  all  things  cultivated  the  study  of  natu- 
ral philosophy.  It  was  generally  afler  a 
course  of  close  attention  to  some  of  these 
arts  and  sciences,  that  his  disposition  broke 
out  into  those  ine^arities  and  wild  sallies 
of  a  luxuriant  imagination,  for  which  he  be- 
came so  remarkable ;  and  he  was  perhaps 
the  only  young  man  in  Oxford,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  maintained  an  intimate  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  most  unthink- 
ing, as  well  as  with  the  most  sedate  students 
at  the  university. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  younff  man 
of  Peregrine^s  vanity,  inexperience,  and  pro- 
fusion, could  suit  his  expense  to  his  allow- 
ance, liberal  as  it  was ;  tor  he  was  not  one 
of  those  fortunate  people  who  are  bom  econ- 
omists, and  knew  not  the  art  of  withholding 
his  purse  when  he  saw  his  companion  in 
difficulty.  Thus  naturally  generous  and  ex- 
pensive, he  squandered  away  his  money» 
and  made  a  most  splendid  appearance  upon 
the  receipt  of  his  cjuarterly  appointment ;  but 
long  before  the  thud  m^nth  was  eiapsed,  hia 
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finances  were  consumed ;  and,  as  be  could 
not  stoop  to  ask  an  extraordinary  supply, 
was  too  proud  to  borrow,  and  too  haughty  to 
ran  in  debt  with  tradesmen,  he  devoted  those 
periods  of  poverty  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  and  shone  forth  again  at  the  revolu- 
tion*of  quarter-day. 

In  one  of  these  irruptions,  he  and  some  of 
his  companions  went  to  Windsor,  in  order 
to  see  the  royal  apartments  in  the  castle, 
whither  they  repaired  in  the  afternoon ;  and, 
as  Peregfrine  stood  contemplating  the  picture 
of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  one  of  his  fellow- 
students  whispered  in  his  ear,  '*  Zounds ! 
Pickle,  there  are  two  fine  girls."    He  turned 
instantly  about,  and,  in  one  of  them  recog- 
nised his  almost  forgotten  Emilia :  her  ap- 
pearance acted  upon  his  imagination  like  a 
spark  of  ^re  that  falls  among  gunpowder ; 
that  passion  which  had  lain  dormant  for  the 
space  of  two  years  flashed  up  in  a  moment, 
and  he  was  seized  with  an  universal  trepi- 
dation.   She  perceived  and  partook  of  his 
emotion;  for  their  souls,  like  unisons,  vi- 
brated  with  the  same  impulse.    However, 
she  called  her  pride  and  resentment  to  her 
aid,'  and  found  resolution  enough  to  retire 
from  such  a  dangerous  scene.    Alarmed  at 
her  retreat,  he  recollected  all  his  assurance, 
and,  impelled  by  love,  which  he  could  no 
longer  resist,  followed  her  into  the  next 
room,  where,  in  the  most  disconcerted  man- 
BfiT,  he  accosted  her  with — **  Your  humble 
servant.  Miss  Gauntilet;"  to  which  saluta- 
tion she  replied,  with  an  afiectation  of  indif- 
ference, that  did  not,  however,  conceal  her 
a^tation,  *<  Your  servant,  Sir ;"  and  imme- 
diately extending  her  finger  towards  the  pic- 
ture of  Duns  Scotus,  which  is  fixed  over  one 
of  the  doors,  asked  her  companion,  in  a  flif- 
gfing  tone,  if  she  did  not  think  he  looked  like 
a  conjuror  1   Peregrine,  nettled  into  spirits 
by  this  reception,  answered  for  the  other 
lady, — **  That  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  be  a 
conjuror  in  those  times,  when  the  simplicity 
of  tne  aoe  assisted  his  divination ;  but,  were 
he,  or  Merlin  himself,  to  rise  from  the  dead 
now,  when  such  deceit  and  dissimulation 
prevail,  they  would  not  be  able  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  profossion."  "  O,  Sir,**  (said  she, 
tormng  full  upon  him),  **  without  doubt  they 
would  adopt  new  maxims ;  tis  no  disparage- 
oient  in  this  enlightened  age  for  one  to  alter 
one's  opinion."  "No,  sure,  madam,"  (replied 
the  youth  with  some  precipitation,)  **  provid- 
ed the  change  be  for  the  better."    **  And, 
should  it  happen  otherwise"  (retorted  the 
nymph,  with  a  flirt  of  her  fan),  "  inconstan- 
cy will  never  want  countenance  from  the 
practice  of  mankind."  "  True,  madam,"  (re- 
sumed our  hero,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her), 
•*  examples  of  levity  are  every  where  to  be 
met  with."    "  O  Lord,  Sir,"  (cried  Emilia, 
tossing  her  head,)  «  you'll  scarq^  ever  find  a 
fop  without  it."  By  this  time  his  companion, 
seeing  him  engaged  with  one  of  the  ladies^ 


entered  into  conversation  with  the  other; 
and,  in  order  to  favour  his  friend's  gallantry» 
conducted  her  into  the  next  apartment,  on 
pretence  of  entertaining  her  with  the  sight 
of  a  remarkable  piece  of  painting. 

Peregrine,  laying  hold  of  this  opportunity 
of  beinff  alone  wiui  the  object  of  his  love» 
assumed  a  most  seducing  tenderness   of 
look,  and,  heavin^f  a  profound  sigh,  asked  if 
she  had  utterly  discarded  him  Grom  her  re* 
membrance.     Reddening  at  this  pathetic 
question,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  the 
imagined  slight  he  had  put  upon  her,  she  an* 
swered,  in  great  confusion,-**'  Sir,  I  believe 
I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  a 
ball  in  Winchester."    «  Miss  EmUia,"  said 
he,  very  gravely,  "  will  you  be  so  candid  as  to 
tell  me  what  misbehaviour  of  mine  you  are 
pleased  to  punish,  by  restricting  your  remem* 
brance    to   that  single    occasion?"    <'Mr 
Pickle,"  she  replied,  m  the  same  tone,  "It  is 
neither  mv  province  nor  inclination  to  judge 
your  conduct ;  and  therefore  you  misap^y 
your  question,  when  you  ask  such  an  expla- 
nation of  me."    *'  At  least,"  resumed  our 
lover,  "  flive  me  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
to  know  for  what  offence  of  mine  you  refiis* 
ed  to  take  the  least  notice  of  that  letter 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  write  from  Win- 
chester, by  your  own  express  permission." 
**  Your  letter,"  said  miss,  with  ^reat  vivacity, 
"  neither  required  nor  in  my  opinion  deserved 
an  answer ;  and,  to  be  free  with  you,  Mr  Pickle, 
it  was  but  a  shallow  artifice  to  rid  yourself  of 
a  correspondence  you  had  delved  to  solicit." 
Peregrine,  confounded  at  this  repartee,  re« 
plied,  that,  howsoever  he  mig^t  have  fiiiled 
in  point  of  elegance  or  discretion,  he  was 
sure  he  had  not  been  deficient  in  expressions 
of  respect  and  devotion  for  those  charms 
which  it  was  his  pride  to  adore :  "  As  for 
the  verses,"  said  he,  "  I  own  they  were  un- 
worthy of  the  theme,  but  I  flattered  myself 
that  they  would  have  merited  your  accep- 
tance, though  not  your  approbation,  and  be- 
ing considered  not  so  much  the  proof  of  my 
genius,  as  the  genuine  effusion  of  my  love." 
**  Verees !"  cried  Emilia,  with  an  air  of  as- 
tonishment, <<  what  verses  ?   I  really  don't 
understand  you."  The  young  gentleman  was 
thunderstruck  at  this  exclamation,  to  which, 
after  a  long  pause,  he  answered, — *'  I  begin 
to  suspect,  and  heartily  wish  it  may  appear, 
that  we  have  misunderstood  each  other  from 
the  beginning.    Pray,  Miss   Gauntlet,  did 
you  not  find  a  copy  of  verses  inclosed  in 
that  unfortunate  letter?"  '*Troly,Sir,"  said 
the  lady,  **  I  am  not  so  much  of  a  connois- 
seur, as  to  distinmiish  whether  that  facetious 
production,  which  you  merrily  style  an  un- 
fortunate letter,  was  composed  in  verse  or 
prose  ;  but,  methinks,  the  jest  is  a  little  too 
stale  to  be  brought  upon  the  carpet  again." 
So  saying,  sh^  tripped  away  to  her  compan- 
ion, and  left  her  lover  in  a  most  tumultuous 
suspense.    He  now  perceived  that  her 
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gleet  of  his  oddresBeB,  when  he  was  at  Win- 
cheater,  must  have  been  owing  to  some  mys- 
tery which  he  could  not  comprehend :  and 
she  began  to  suspect,  and  to  hope,  that  the 
letter  she  received  was  spurious,  though  she 
could  not  conceive  how  that  could  possibly 
happen,  as  it  had  been  delivered  to  her  by 
the  hands  of  his  own  servant. 

However,  she  resolved  to  leave  the  task 
of  unravelling  the  affair  to  him,  who,  she 
knew,  would  mfallibly  exert  himself  for  his 
own,  as  well  aa  her  satisfaction.  She  was 
not  deceived  in  her  opinion :  he  went  up  to 
her  again  at  the  staircase,  and,  as  they  were 
unprovided  with  a  male  attendant,  insisted 
upon  squiring  the  ladies  to  their  lodgings. 
Emilia  saw  his  drift,  which  was  no  other  than 
to  know  where  she  lived :  and,  thongrh  she 
approved  of  his  contri\'ance,  thought  it  was 
incumbent  upon  her,  for  the  support  of  her 
own  dignity,  to  decline  the  civility:  she 
therefore  thanked  him  for  his  polite  offer, 
but  would  by  no  means  consent  to  his  giv- 
ing himself  such  unnecessary  trouble,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  but  a  very  little  way  to 
walk.  He  was  not  repulsed  by  this  refusal, 
the  nature  of  which  he  perfectly  understood; 
nor  was  she  sorry  to  see  him  persevere  in 
his  determination :  he  therefore  accompanied 
them  in  their  return,  and  made  divers  efforts 
to  speak  with  Emilia  in  particular.  But  she 
had  a  spice  of  the  coquette  in  her* disposi- 
tion, and,  being  detennined  to  whet  his  im- 
patience, artfully  baffled  all  his  endeavours, 
by  keeping  her  companion  continually  en- 
gaged in  the  conversation,  which  turned  upon 
the  venerable  appearance  and  imperial  situ- 
ation of  the  place.  Thus  tantalized,  he 
lounged  with  them  to  the  door  of  the  house 
ill  which  they  lodged,  when  his  mistress,  per- 
ceiving by  the  countenance  of  her  comrade 
that  she  was  on  the  point  of  desiring  him  to 
walk  in,  checked  her  intention  with  a  frown ; 
then  turning  to  Mr  Pickle,  dropped  him  a 
very  formal  curt'sey,  seized  the  other  young 
lady  by  the  arm,  and  saying,  **  Come,  cousin 
Sophy,"  vanished  in  a  moment. 


CHAPTER  XXHL 

After  sundry  unsuccessful  efforts,  he  finds 
means  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  his 
mistress — and  a  reconciliation  ensues, 

pERBGHiirE,  disconcerted  at  their  sudden  dis- 
appearance, stood  for  some  minutes  gaping 
in  the  street,  before  he  could  set  the  better 
of  his  surprise:  and  then  deliberated  with 
himself  whether  he  should  demand  immedi- 
ate admittance  to  his  mistress,  or  choose 
some  other  method  of  application.  Piqued  at 
her  abrupt  behaviour,  though  pleased  with 
her  spirit,  he  set  his  invention  to  work,  in 
order  to  contrive  some  means  of  seeing  her; 
and,  in  a  fit  of  musing,  arrived  at  the  inn. 


where  he  found  his  companions,  whom  he 
had  left  at  the  castle  gate.  They  had  already 
tnade  inquiry  about  the  ladies,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  learned  that  Mias  Sophy  waa 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  town,  to  whom 
his  mistress  was  related;  that  an  intimate 
fi'iendship  subsisted  between  the  two  ff^ung 
ladies ;  that  Emilia  had  lived  about  a  month 
with  her  cousin,  and  appeared  at  the  last  as- 
sembly,  where  she  was  universally  admired ; 
and  that  several  young  gentlemen  of  fortune 
had,  since  that  time,  teased  her  with  ad- 
dresses. 

Our  hero's  ambition  was  flattered,  and  his 
passion  inflamed  with  this  intelligence ;  and 
he  swore  within  himself,  that  he  would  not 
quit  the  spot  until  he  should  have  obtained 
an  undisputed  victory  over  all  his  rivals. 

That  same  evening  he  composed  a  most 
eloquent  epistle,  in  which  he  earnestly  en. 
treated  that  she  would  favour  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  vindicating  his  conduct ;  but 
she  would  neither  receive  his  billet  nor  see 
his  messenger.  Baulked  in  this  effort,  he  in- 
closed  it  in  a  new  cover,  directed  by  another 
hand,  and  ordered  Pipes  to  ride  next  mom- 
ing  to  London,  on  purpose  to  deJiver  it  at  the 
post-office,  that,  Coming  by  such  conveyance, 
she  might  have  no  suspicion  of  the  author, 
and  open  it  before  she  should  be  aware  of  the 
deceit. 

Three  days  he  waited  patiently  for  the  ef. 
feet  of  this  stratagem,  and,  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  fourth,  ventured  to  hazard  a  ibrmal 
visit,  in  quality  of  an  old  acquaintance.  But 
here  too  he  failed  in  his  attempt;  she  was 
indisposed,  and  could  not  see  company.  These 
obstacles  served  only  to  increase  his  eager- 
ness ;  he  still  adhered  to  his  former  resolu- 
tion ;  and  his  companions,  understanding  hut 
determination,  left  him  next  day  to  his  own 
inventions.  Thus  relinquished  to  his  own 
ideas,  he  doubled  his  assiduity,  and  practised 
every  method  his  ima^nation  could  suggest, 
in  order  to  promote  his  plan. 

Pipes  was  stationed  all  <day  long  within 
sight  of  her  door,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
give  his  master  an  account  of  her  motions ; 
but  she  never  went  abroad,  except  to  visit  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  was  always  housed 
before  Peregrine  could  be  apprized  of  her 
appearance.  He  went  to  church  with  a  view 
of  attracting  her  notice,  and  humbled  his  de- 
portment TOfore  her ;  but  she  was  so  mis- 
chievously devout  as  to  look  at  nothing  but 
her  book,  so  that  he  was  not  favourecT with 
one  glance  of  regard.  He  frequented  the 
coffee-house,  and  attempted  to  contract  an 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Sophy's  father,  who, 
he  hoped,  would  invite  him  to  his  house ;  but 
this  expectation  was  also  defeated.  That 
prudent  gentleman  looked  upon  him  as  one 
of  tliose  forward  fortune-hunters  who  go 
about  the  country  seeking  whom  they  may 
devour,  and  warily  discouraged  all  his  ad- 
vances. Chagrined  by  to  many  unsuccessful 
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endearonre,  he  began  to  despair  of  accom- 
plishing  his  aim :  and,  as  the  last  suggestion 
of  his  art,  paid  off  his  lodging,  took  norse  at 
noon,  and  departed,  in  all  appearance,  for 
the  place  from  whence  he  had  come.  He 
rode,  however,  bat  a  few  miles,  and,  in  the 
dosk  of  the  evening,  returned  unseen,  alighted 
at  another  inn,  ordered  Pipes  to  stay  within 
doors,  and  keeping  himself  mcognito,  employ- 
ed another  person  as  a  centinel  upon  Emilia. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  reaped  the  fruits 
of  his  in^nuity.  Next  day  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  informed  by  his  spy,  that  the  two 
young  ladies  were  gone  to  walk  in  the  park, 
whither  he  followed  them  on  the  instant, 
fiillv  detennined  to  come  to  an  explanation 
with  his  mistress,  even  in  presence  of  her 
friend,  who  might  possibly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  interest  herself  in  his  behalf. 

When  he  saw  them  at  such  a  distance  that 
they  could  not  return  to  town  before  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  resolution 
in  practice,  he  mended  his  pace,  and  found 
means  to  appear  before  them  so  suddenly, 
that  Emilia  could  not  help  expressing  her 
surprise  in  a  scream.  Our  lover,  putting  on 
a  mien  of  humility  and  mortification,  begged 
to  know  if  her  resentment  was  implacable ; 
and  asked  why  she  had  so  cruelly  refused  to 
grant  him  the  common  privilege  that  every 
criminal  enjoyed.  "  Dear  Miss  Sophy,"  said 
he,  addressing  himself  to  her  companion, 
**  Ifive  me  leave  to  implore  your  intercession 
with  your  cousin ;  I  am  sure  you  have  hu- 
manity enough  to  espouse  my  cause,  did  you 
but  know  the  justice  of  it;  and  I  flatter  my- 
self, that  by  your  kind  interposition,  I  may 
be  able  to  rectify  that  fatal  misunderstanding 
which  hath  made  me  wretched."  "Sir," 
said  Sophy,  "  you  appear  like  a  gentleman, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  your  behaviour  has  been 
always  suitable  to  your  appearance ;  but  you 
must  excuse  me  from  undertaking  any  such 
office  in  behalf  of  a  person  whom  I  have  not 
the  honour  to  know."  "  Madam,"  answer- 
ed Peregrine,  "I  hope  Miss  Emy  will  justify 
my  pretensions  to  that  character,  notwith- 
standing  the  mystery  of  her  displeasure, 
which,  upon  my  honour,  I  cannot  for  my  soul 
explain."  *•  Lord !  Mr  Pickle,"  said  Emilia, 
who  had  by  this  time  recollected  herself, 
**  I  never  questioned  your  gallantry  and  taste, 
but  I  am  resolved  that  you  never  shall  have 
cause  to  exercise  your  talents  at  ray  ex- 
pense ;  so  that  yon  tease  yourself  and  me  to 
no  purpose ;  come,  Sophy,  let  us  walk  home 
again."  "Good  God!  madam,"  cried  the 
lover,  with  jfreat  emotion, "  why  will  you  dis- 
tract  me  with  such  indifference?  stay,  dear 
Emilia !  I  conjure  you  on  my  knees  to  stay 
and  hear  me :  by  all  that  is  sacred,  I  was  not 
to  blame !  you  must  have  been  imposed  upon 
by  some  villain  who  envied  my  good  fortune, 
and  took  some  treacherous  method  to  ruin 
my  love." 

Miss  Sophj,  who  posseated  a  large  stock 
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of  good  nature,  and  to  whom  her  cousin  had 
communicated  the  cause  of  her  reserve,  see- 
ing the  youn?  gentleman  so  much  affected 
with  that  disdain,  which  she  knew  to  be  feign- 
ed, laid  hold  on  Emilia's  sleeve,  saving,  with 
a  smile, — "  Not  quite  so  fast,  Emilia,  I  be- 
gin to  perceive  that  this  is  a  love  quarrel, 
and  therefore  there  may  be  hopes  of  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  for  I  suppose  both  parties  are  open 
to  conviction."  "  For  my  own  pSart,"  cried 
Pere^ne,  with  neat  eagerness,  "  I  appeal 
to  Miss  Sophy's  decision ; — ^but  why  do  I  say 
appeal  1  Though  I  am  conscious  of  having 
committed  no  offence,  I  am  ready  to  submit 
to  any  penance,  let  it  be  ever  so  rigorous, 
that  my  fair  enslaver  herself  shall  impose, 
provided  it  will  entitle  me  to  her  favour  and 
forgiveness  at  last."  Emily,  well  nigh  over- 
come by  this  declaration,  told  him,  that,  as 
she  taxed  him  with  no  guilt,  she  expected  no 
atonement;  and  pressed  her  companion  to 
return  into  town.  But  Sophy,  who  was  too 
indulgent  to  her  friend's  real  inclination  to 
comply  with  her  request,  observed,  that  the 
gentleman  seemed  so  reasonable  in  his  con- 
cessions, she  began  to  think  her  cousin  was 
in  the  wrong,  and  felt  herself  disposed  to  act 
as  umpire  in  the  dispute. 

Overjoyed  at  this  condescension,  Mr  Pickle 
thanked  her  in  the  most  rapturous  terms, 
and,  in  the  transport  of  his  expectation,  kiss- 
ed the  hand  of  his  kind  mediatrix ;  a  circunu 
stance  which  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the 
countenance  of  Emilia,  who  did  not  seem  to 
relish  the  warmth  of  his  acknowledgment. 

After  many  supplications  on  one  hand,  and 
pressing  remonstrances  on  the  other,  she 
yielded  at  length,  and,  turning  to  her  lover» 
while  her  face  was  overspread  with  blushes, 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  she,  "  supposing  I  were  to 
put  the  difference  on  that  issue,  how  could  you 
excuse  the  ridiculous  letter  which  you  sent  to 
me  from  Winchester?"  This  expostulation 
introduced  a  discussion  of  the  whole  affair, 
in  which  all  the  circumstances  were  canvass-  ^ 
ed ;  and  Emilia  still  affirmed,  with  great  heat» 
that  the  letter  must  have  been  calculated  to 
affiront  her;  for  she  could  not  suppose  the 
author  was  so  weak  as  to  design  it  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Peregrine,  who  still  retuned  in  his  memo« 
ry  the  substance  of  his  unlucky  epistle,  as 
well  as  the  verses  which  were  inclosed,  could 
recollect  no  particular  expression  which  could 
have  justly  given  the  least  umbra^ ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  agonies  of  perplexity,  b^ 
ged  that  the  whole  might  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  Miss  Sophy,  and  faithfully  pro- 
mised to  stand  to  her  award. 

In  short,  this  proposal  was,  with  seeming 
reluctance,  embraced  by  Emilia,  and  an  ap- 
pointment made  to  meet  next  day  in  the  same 
place,  whither  both  parties  were  desired  to 
come,  provided  with  their  credentials,  ac- 
cording to  which  definitive  sentence  would 
be  pronounced. 
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Our  lover  having*  succeeded  thus  fur,  over- 
whelmed Sophy  with  acknowledgments  on 
account  of  her  generous  mediation,  and,  in 
the  course  of  theirwalk,  which  Emily  was  now 
in  no  hurry  to  conclude,  whispered  a  great 
many  tender  protestations  in  the  ear  of  his 
mistress,  who  nevertheless  continued  to  act 
upon  the  reserve  until  her  doubts  should  be 
more  fully  resolved. 

Mr  Pickle  having  found  means  to  amuse 
them  in  the  fields  till  the  twilight,  was  oblig- 
ed to  wish  them  a  good  even,  after  having 
obtained  a  solemn  repetition  of  their  promise 
to  meet  him  at  the  appointed  time  and  place ; 
and  then  retreated  to  his  apartment,  where 
he  spent  the  whole  night  in  various  conjec- 
tures on  the  subject  ofthis  letter,  the  gordi- 
an  knot  of  which  he  could  by  no  means 
untie. 

'^  One  while  he  imagined  that  some  wag  had 
played  a  trick  upon  his  messenger,  in  conse- 
<;[uence  of  which  Emilia  received  a  supposi- 
tious letter ;  but,  upon  farther  reflection,  he 
could  not  conceive  the  practicability  of  any 
such  deceit.  Then  he  began  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  his  mistress,  who,  perhaps,  had 
only  made  that  an  handle  for  discarding  him, 
at  the  request  of  some  favoured  rival;  but 
his  own  integrity  forbade  him  to  harbour  this 
mean  suspicion ;  and  therefore  he  was  again 
involved  in  the  labyrinth  of  perplexity. 

Next  day  he  waited  on  the  rack  of  impa- 
tience for  the  hour  of  five  in  the  afternoon, 
which  no  sooner  struck,  than  he  ordered 
Pipes  to  attend  him,  in  case  there  should  be 
occasion  for  his  evidence,  and  repaired  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  he  had  not 
tarried  five  minutes  before  the  ladies  appear- 
ed. Mutual  compliments  being  past,  and 
the  attendant  stationed  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, Peregrine  persuaded  them  to  sit  down 
upon  the  grass ;  under  the  shade  of  a  spread- 
ing oak,  that  they  might  be  more  at  their 
ease ;  while  he  stretched  himself  at  their  feet, 
and  desired  that  the  paper  on  which  his  doom 
depended  might  be  examined.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly put  into  the  hands  of  his  fair  arbi- 
tress,  who  read  it  immediately  with  an  audi- 
ble voice.  The  first  two  words  of  it  were 
no  sooner  pronounced,  than  he  started  with 
great  emotion,  and  raised  himself  on  his 
hand  and  knee,  in  which  posture  he  listened 
to  the  rest  of  the  sentence ;  then  sprung  upon 
his  feet  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  and, 
glowing  with  resentment  at  the  same  tipae, 
^claimed,  *<  Hell  and  the  devil !  what's  all 
that?  sure  you  make  a  jest  of  me,  madam." 
"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Sophy,  "  give  me  the  hear- 
ing for  a  few  moments,  and  then  urge  what 
you  shall  think  proper  in  your  own  defence." 
Having  thus  cautioned  him,  she  proceeded : 
but  before  she  had  finished  one  half  of  the 
performance,  her  gravity  forsook  her,  and  she 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  in 
which  neither  of  the  lovers  could  help  join- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  resentment  which  at 


that  instant  prevailed  in  the  breasts  of  both. 
The  judge,  however,  in  a  little  time  resumed 
her  solemnity,  and  having  read  the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  curious  epistle,  all  three  con- 
tinued starinff  at  each  other  alternately  for 
the  space  of  half  a  minute,  and  then  broke 
forth  at  the  same  instant  into  another  par- 
oxysm of  mirth.  From  this  unanimous  con* 
vulsion,  one  would  have  thought  that  both 
parties  were  extremely  well  pleased  with  the 
joke  ;  yet  this  was  by  no  means  the  case. 

Emilia  ima^ned,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
affected  siurprise,  her  lover,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, had  renewed  the  laugh  at  her  expense, 
and,  in  so  doing,  applauded  his  own  unman- 
nerly ridicule.  This  supposition  could  not 
fail  of  raising  and  reviving  her  indication, 
while  Peregrine  highly  resented  the  mdigni- 
ty  with  which  he  supposed  himself  treated,  in 
her  attempting  to  make  him  the  dupe  of  such 
a  gross  and  ludicrous  artifice.  This  beinff 
the  situation  of  their  thoughts,  their  mirth 
was  succeeded  by  a  mutual  gloominess  of 
aspect ;  and  the  Uidge,  addressing  herself  to 
Mr  Pickle,  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  offer 
why  sentence  should  not  be  pronounced. 
**  Madam,"  answered  the  culprit,  "  I  am  sor- 
ry to  find  myself  so  low  in  the  opinion  of 
your  cousin,  as  to  be  thought  capable  of  being 
deceived  by  such  a  shflllow  contrivance." 
"  Nay,  Sir,"  said  Emilia,  "  the  contrivance 
is  your  own;  and  I  cannot  help  admiring 
your  confidence  in  imputing  it  to  me."  Upon 
my  honour.  Miss  Emily,"  resumed  our  hero, 
"  you  wrong  my  understanding  as  well  as  my 
love,  in  accusing  me  of  having  written  such 
a  silly,  impertinent  performance,  the  very  ap- 
pearance and  address  of  it  is  so  unlike  the 
letter  which  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  write, 
that  I  dare  say  my  man,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  will  remember  the  difference."  So 
saying  he  extended  his  voice,  and  beckoned 
to  Pipes,  who  immediately  drew  near.  His 
mistress  seemed  to  object  to  the  evidence,  by 
observing  that,  to  be  sure,  Mr  Pipes  had  his 
cue ;  when  Peregrine  begging  she  would  spare 
him  the  mortification  of  considering  him  in 
such  a  dishonourable  light,  desired  bis  valet 
to  examine  the  outside  of  the  letter,  and  recol- 
lect if  it  was  the  same  which  he  delivered  to 
Miss  Gauntlet  about  two  years  ago.  Pipes 
having  taken  a  superficial  view  of  it,  pulled  up 
his  breeches,  saying,  **  Mayhap  it  is,  but  we 
have  so  many  trips,  and  been  in  so  many 
creeks  and  comers  since  that  time,  that  I  can't 
pretend  to  be  certain ;  for  I  neither  keep  jour- 
nal nor  logbook  of  our  proceedings."  Emilia 
commended  him  for  his  candour,  at  the  same 
time  darting  a  sarcastic  look  at  his  master, 
as  if  she  thought  he  had  tampered  with  his 
servant's  integrity  in  vain;  and  Peregrine 
began  to  rave  and  to  curse  his  fate  for  having 
subjected  him  to  such  mean  suspicion,  at- 
testing heaven  and  earth  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  that,  far  from  having  composed  and 
conveyed  that  stupid  production,  he  had  never 
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Been  it  before,  nor  been  privy  to  the  least 
circomstance  of  the  plan. 

Pipes,  now,  for  the  first  time,  perceived 
the  mischief  which  he  had  occasioned,  and, 
moved  with  the  transports  of  his  master,  for 
whom  he  had  a  most  inviolable  attachment, 
frankly  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  make 
oath  that  Mr  Pickle  had  no  hand  in  the  letter 
which  he  delivered.  All  three  were  amazed 
at  this  confession,  the  meaning  of  whiohthey 
could  not  comprehend.  Peregrine,  after 
aome  pause,  leaped  upon  Pipes,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  throat,  exclaimed,  in  i^  ecstasy 
of  rage,  "  Rascal !  tell  me  this  instant  what 
became  of  the  letter  I  entrusted  to  your 
care."  The  patient  valet,  half  strangled  as 
he  was,  squirted  a  collection  of  tobacco- 
juice  out  of  one  comer  of  his  mouth,  and 
with  great  dehberation  replied,  "  Why, — 
burnt  it ;  you  wouldn't  have  me  five  the 
young  woman  a  thing  that  shook  aU  in  the 
wind  in  tatters,  woiSd  youV  The  ladies 
interposed  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  squire, 
from  whom,  by  dint  of  questions,  which  he 
had  neither  art  nor  inclination  to  evade,  they 
extorted  an  explanation  of  the  whole  affair. 

Such  ridiculous  simplicity  and  innocence 
of  intention  appeared  in  the  composition  of 
his  expedient,  that  even  the  remembrance  of 
all  the  chagrin  which  it  had  produced  could 
not  rouse  their  indignation,  or  enable  them 
to  resist  a  third  eruption^  of  lau^^ter,  which 
they  forthwith  underwent. 

Pipes  was  dismissed  with  many  menacing 
injunctions  to  beware  of  such  conduct  for  the 
future ;  Emilia  stood  with  a  confusion  of  joy 
and  tenderness  in  her  countenance ;  Fere- 

Sine's  eyes  kindled  into  rapture,  and  when 
iss  Sophy  pronounced  the  sentence  of  re- 
conciliation, advanced  to  his  mistress,  say- 
ing, *'  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail ;"  then 
daspinff  her  in  nis  arms,  very  impudently 
ravished  a  kiss,  which  she  had  not  power  to 
xefuse.  Nay,  such  was  the  impulse  of  his 
joy,  that  he  took  the  same  freedom  with  the 
lips  of  Sophy,  calling  her  his  kind  mediatrix 
and  guardian  angel,  and  behaved  with  such 
extravagance  of  transport  as  plainly  evinced 
the  fervour  and  sincerity  of  his  love. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  repeat  the  tender 
protestations  that  were  uttered  on  one  side, 
or  describe  the  bewitching  glances  of  appro- 
bation with  which  they  were  received  on  the 
other :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  endearing 
intimacy  of  their  former  connexion  was  in- 
atantly  renewed,  and  Sophy,  who  congratu- 
lated them  upon  the  happy  termination  of 
their  quarrel,  favoured  with  their  mutual 
confid^e.  In  consequence  of  this  happy 
pacification,  they  deliberated  upon  the  means 
of  seeing  each  other  often ;  and  as  he  could 
not,  without  some  previous  introduction,  visit 
her  openly  at  the  house  of  her  relation,  they 
amed  to  meet  every  afternoon  in  the  park, 
tOl  the  next  assembly,  at  which  he  would 
her  as  a  partner,  and  she  be  unengag- 


ed, in  expectation  of  his  request.  By  this 
connexion  he  would  be  entitled  to  visi^  her 
next  day,  and  thus  an  avowed  correspon- 
dence would  of  course  commence.  This 
plan  was  actually  put  in  execution,  and  at- 
tended with  a  circumstance  which  had  well 
nigh  produced  some  mischievous  conse- 
quence, had  not  Peregrine's  good  fortune 
been  superior  to  his  discretion. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

He  achieves  an  adventure  at  the  assembly, 
and  quarrels  with  his  governor. 

At  the  assembly  were  no  fewer  than  three 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  rivalled  our  lover 
m  his  passion  for  Emilia,  and  who  had  seve* 
rally  begged  the  honour  of  dancing  with  her 
upon  that  occasion.  She  had  excused  her- 
self to  each,  on  pretence  of  a  slight  indispo- 
sition that  she  foresaw  would  detain  her  from 
the  ball,  and  desired  they  would  provide 
themselves  with  other  partners.  Obliged  to 
admit  her  excuse,  they  accordingly  followed 
her  advice;  and  alter  they  had  enga^d 
themselves  beyond  the  power  of  retracting, 
had  the  mortification  to  see  her  there  un- 
claimed. 

They  in  their  turn  made  up  to  her,  and 
expressed  their  surprise  and  concern  at  find- 
ing  her  in  the  assembly  unprovided,  after 
she  had  declined  their  mvitation ;  but  she 
told  them  that  her  cold  had  forsaken  her 
since  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them, 
and  that  she  would  rely  upon  accident  for 
a  partner.  Just  as  she  pronounced  these 
words  to  the  last  of  the  three.  Peregrine  ad- 
vanced  as  an  utter  stranger,  bowed  with 
great  respect,  told  her  he  understood  she 
was  unengaged,  and  would  think  himself 
highly  honoured  in  being  accepted  as  her 
partner  for  the  night ;  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  succeed  in  his  application. 

As  they  were  by  far  the  handsomest  and 
best  accomplished  couple  in  the  room,  they 
could  not  fiiil  of  attracting  the  notice  and 
admiration  of  the  spectatorpfr  which  inflamed 
the  jealousy  of  his  three  competitors,  who 
immediately  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
this  gaudy  straxun^r,  whom,  as  their  rival, 
they  resolved  to  aifront  in  public.  Pursuant 
to  the  plan  which  they  projected  for  this 
purpose,  the  first  country  dance  was  no 
sooner  concluded,  than  one  of  them,  with  his 
partner,  took  place  of  Peregrine  and  As 
mistress,  contrarjr  to  the  relation  of  the 
ball.  Our  lover,  imputing  his  behaviour  to 
inadvertency,  informed  the  gentleman  of  his 
mistake,  and  civilly  desired  he  would  rectify 
his  error.  The  ouier  told  him,  in  an  impe- 
rious tone,  that  he  wanted  none  of  his  ad- 
vice, and  bade  him  mind  his  own  affairs. 
Peregrine  answered  with  some  warmth,  and 
insisted   upon  his  right;   a  dispute  com- 
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menced ;  high  words  ensaed,  in  the  course 
of  which  our  impetuous  youth,  hearing  hiiib. 
self  reviled  with  the  appellation  of.  scoun- 
drel, pulled  off  his  antagonist's  periwig,  and 
flung  it  in  his  face.  The  ladies  immediately 
shrieked,  the  gentlemen  interposed,  Emilia 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling,  and  con- 
ducted to  her  seat  by  her  youthful  admirer, 
who  begged  pardon  for  having  discomposed 
her,  and  vindicated  what  he  h(td  done,  by 
representing  the  necessity  he  was  under  to 
resent  the  provocation  he  had  received. 

Though  she  could  not  help  owning  the 
justice  of  his  plea,  she  was  not  the  less  con- 
cemed  at  the  dangerous  situation  in  which 
he  had  involved  himself,  and,  in  the  utmost 
consternation  and  anxiety,  insisted  upon  go- 
ing directly  home.  He  could  not  resist  her 
importunities;  and  her  cousin  being  deter- 
mined to  accompany  her,  he  escorted  them 
to  their  lodgings,  where  he  wished  them 
good  night,  after  having,  in  or^er  to  quiet 
their  apprehensions,  protested,  that,  if  his 
opponent  was  satisfied,  he  should  never  take 
any  step  towards  the  prosecution  of  the 
quarrel.  Meanwhile  the  assembly-room  be- 
came a  scene  of  tumult  and  uproar.  The 
person  who  conceived  himself  injured,  see- 
ing Pere^ne  retire,  struggled  with  his  com- 
panions, in  order  to  pursue  and  take  satisfac- 
tion of  our  hero,  whom  he  loaded  with  terms 
of  abuse,  and  challenged  to  single  combat. 

The  director  of  the  ball  held  a  consulta- 
tion with  all  the  subscribers  who  were  pre- 
sent :  and  it  was  determined,  by  a  majority 
pf  votes,  that  the  two  gentlemen  who  had 
occasioned  the  disturbance  should  be  desired 
to  withdraw.  This  resolution  being  signi- 
fied to  one  of  the  parties  then  present,  he 
made  some  difficulty  of  complying,  but  was 
persuaded  to  submit  by  his  two  confederates, 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  street-door, 
where  he  was  met  by  Peregrine  on  his  re- 
turn  to  the  assembly. 

This  choleric  gentleman,  who  was  a  coun- 
try squire,  no  sooner  saw  his  rival,  than  he 
began  to  brandish  his  cudgel  in  a  menacing 
posture ;  when  our  adventurous  youth,  step- 
ping back  with  one  foot,  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  hilt  of  bis  sword,  which  he  drew  half 
way  out  of  the  scabbard.  This  attitude,  and 
the  sight  of  the  blade,  which  glistened  by 
moonlight  in  his  face,  checked,  in  some  sort, 
the  ardour  of  his  assailant,  who  desired  he 
would  lay  aside  his  toaster,  and  take  a  bout 
with  him  at  equal  arms.  Peregrine,  who 
was  an  expert  cudgel-player,  accepted  the 
invitation;  then  exchanging  weapons  with 
Kpes,  who  stood  behind  nim,  put  himself  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  and  received  the  attack 
of  his  adversary,  who  struck  at  random,  with- 
out  either  skill  or  economy.  Pickle  could 
have  beaten  the  cudgel  out  of  his  hand  at  the 
first  blow;  but  as,  in  that  case,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  in  honour  to  give  imme- 
diate quarter  lie  resolved  to  discipline  his 


antagonist  without  endeavouring  to  disable 
him,  until  he  should  be  heartily  satisfied  with 
the  vengeance  he  had  taken.  With  this 
view  he  returned  the  salute,  and  raised  such 
a  clatter  about  the  squire's  pate,  that  one  who 
had  heard,  without  seeing  the  application, 
would  have  mistaken  the  sound  for  that  of  a 
salt-box,  in  the  hands  of  a  dexterous  Merry 
Andrew,  belonging  to  one  of  the  booths  at 
Bartholomew  fair.  Neither  was  this  saluta- 
tion confined  to  his  head ;  his  shoulders,  arms, 
thighs,  ancles,  and  ribs,  were  visited  with 
amazing  rapidity,  while  Tom  Pipes  sounded 
the  charge  through  his  fist.  Peregrine,  tired 
with  this  exercise,  which  had  almost  bereft 
his  enemy  of  sensation,  at  last  struck  the 
decisive  blow,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
squire's  weapon  flew  out  of  his  grasp,  and 
he  allowed  our  hero  to  be  the  better  man. 
Satisfied  with  this  acknowledgment,  the  vic- 
tor walked  up  stairs,  with  such  an  elevation 
of  spirits,  and  insolence  of  mien,  that  no- 
body chose  to  intimate  the  resolution  which 
had  been  taken  in  his  absence  ;  there  having 
amused  himself  for  some  time  in  beholding 
the  country  dances,  he  retreated  to  his  lodg- 
ing, where  he  indulged  himself  all  night  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  success. 

Next  day,  in  the  forenoon,  he  went  to 
visit  his  partner;  and  the  gentleman  at 
whose  house  she  lived,  having  been  inform- 
ed of  his  family  aud  condition,  received  him 
with  great  courtesy,  as  the  acquaintance  of 
his  cousin  Crauntlet,  and  invited  him  to  din- 
ner that  same  day. 

Emilia  was  remarkably  well  pleased,  when 
she  understood  the  issue  of  his  adventure, 
which  began  to  make  some  noise  in  town, 
even  though  it  deprived  her  of  a  wealthy  ad- 
mirer. The  squire  having  consulted  an  at- 
torney about  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  prosecute  Peregrine 
for  an  assault,  found  little  encouragement  to 
go  to  law :  he  therefore  resolved  to  pocket 
the  insult  and  injury  he  had  undergone,  and 
to  discontinue  his  addresses  to  her  who  was 
the  cause  of  both. 

Our  lover  being  told  by  his  mistress,  that 
she  proposed  to  stay  a  fortnight  longer 
at  Windsor,  he  determined  to  enjoy  her 
company  all  that  time,  and  then  to  give  her 
a  convoy  to  the  house  of  her  mother,  whom 
he  longed  to  see.  In  consequence  of  this 
plan,  he  every  day  contrived  some  fresh 
party  of  pleasure  for  the  ladies,  to  whom  he 
had  by  this  time  free  access ;  and  entangled 
himself  so  much  in  the  snares  of  love,  that 
he  seemed  quite  enchanted  by  Emilia's 
charms,  which  were  now  indeed  almost  ir- 
resistible. While  he  thus  heedlessly  roved 
in  the  flowery  paths  of  pleasure,  his  gover- 
nor  at  Oxford,  alarmed  at  the  unusual  dura- 
tion of  his  absence,  went  to  the  voung  gen- 
tlemen who  had  accompanied  him  m  hie 
excursion,  and  very  earnestly  entreated  them 
to  tell  him  what  they  knew  cottcenuag  his 
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pupQ.  They  accordingly  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  rencoanter  tmX,  happened  be- 
tweeii  Peregrine  and  Miss  Emily  Gauntlet 
in  the  castle,  and  mentioned  circumstances 
sufficient  to  convince  him  that  his  charge 
was  very  dangerously  engaged. 

Far  from  having  any  authority  over  Pere- 
STine,  Mr  Jolter  durst  not  even  disoblige 
him;  therefore,  instead  of  writing  to  the 
commodore,  he  took  horse  immediately^  and 
that  same  night  reached  Windsor,  where  he 
Ibond  his  stray  sheep  very  much  surprised  at 
his  unexpected  arrival. 

The  governor  desiring  to  have  some  pri- 
vate conversation  with  him,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  in  an  apartment,  when  Jolter,  with 
mat  solemnity,  communicated  the  cause  of 
ms  journey,  which  was  no  other  than  his 
concern  for  his  pupil's  welfare ;  and  verv 
gravely  undertook  to  prove,  by  mathemati- 
cal demonstration,  that  this  intrigue,  if  far- 
ther pursued,  would  tend  to  the  young  gen- 
tleman's ruin  and  disgrace.  This  singular 
proposition  raised  the  curiosity  of  Peregrine, 
who  promised  to  yield  all  manner  of  atten- 
tion, and  desired  him  to  begin  without  fur- 
ther preamble. 

The  governor,  encouraged  with  this  ap- 
pearance of  candour,  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion in  finding  him  so  open  to  conviction, 
and  told  him  he  would  proceed  upon  geome- 
trical principles.  Then,  hemming  thrice,  he 
observed,  that  no  mathematical  inquiries 
could  be  carried  on,  except  upon  certain 
data,  or  concession  to  truths  that  were  self- 
evident;  and  therefore  he  must  crave  his 
assent  to  a  few  axioms,  which  he  was  sure 
Mr  Pickle  would  see  no  reason  to  dispute. 
''In  the  first  place,  then,"  said  he,  *<you 
wiU  grant,  I  hope,  that  youth  and  discretion 
are,  with  respect  to  each  other,  as  two  paral- 
lel lines,  which,  though  infinitely  produced, 
remain  still  equidistant,  and  will  never  coin- 
cide ;  and  then  you  must  allow,  that  passion 
acts  upon  the  human  mind  in  a  rath)  com- 
pounded of  the  acuteness  of  sense  and  con- 
stitutional heat;  and,  thirdly,  you  will  not 
deny  that  the  an^le  of  remorse  is  equal  to 
that  of  precipitation.  The  po$tulata  being 
admitted,''  added  he,  taking  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  drawing  a  pandlelogram,  <'let 
youth  be  represent^  by  the  rieht  line  A  B, 
and  discretion  by  another  ri^mt  line,  C  D, 
parallel  to  the  former.  Complete  the  paral- 
lelogram A  B  C  D,  and  let  the  point  of  in- 
tersection, B,  represent  perdition.  Let  pas- 
sion, repreeented  under  the  letter  C,  have  a 
motion  in  the  direction  C  A.  At  the  same 
time,  let  another  motion  be  communicated  to 
it,  in  the  direction  C  D,  it  will  proceed  in 
the  diagonal  C  B,  and  describe  it  in  the 
same  time  that  it  would  have  described  the 
side  C  A  by  the  first  motion,  or  the  side  C 
D  by  the  second.  To  understand  the  de- 
monstration of  this  corollary,  we  must  pre- 
miie  tliis  obvious  principle,  that,  when  a 


body  is  acted  upon  by  a  motion  of  power 
parallel  to  a  ri^ht  line  given  in  position,  tins 
power,  or  motion,  has  no  effect  to  cause  the 
body  to  approach  towards  that  line,  or  re-> 
cefie  from  it,  but  to  move  in  a  line  parallel  to 
a  right  line  only,  as  appears  from  the  second 
law  of  motion ;  therefore  C  A  being  parallel 
to  D  B" 

His  pOpil  having  listened  to  Mm  thus  ftr, 
could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  inter* 
rupted  the  investigation  with  a  loud  laugh, 
and  told  him,  that  his  pottulata  put  him  in 
mind  of  a  certain  learned  and  ingenious  gen- 
tleman, who  undertook  to  disprove  the  ex- 
istence of  natural  evil,  and  asked  no  other 
datum  on  which  to  found  his  demonstration, 
but  an  acknowledgment  that  every  thinf 
that  is  is  right,  '*  You  may,  therefore," 
said  he,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  **  spare  your- 
self the  trouble  of  torturing  your  mvention ; 
for,  after  all,  I  am  pretty  certain  that  I  shall 
want  capacity  to  comprehend  the  discussion 
of  your  lemma,  and  consequently  be  obliged 
to  ref\]se  my  assent  to  your  deduction." 

Mr  Jolter  was  disconcerted  at  this  dedara^ 
tion,  and  so  much  ofiended  at  Peregrine's 
disrespect,  that  he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  displeasure,  by  telling  him  fiatly,  that  he 
was  too  violent  and  headstrong  to  be  re- 
claimed by  reason  and  gentle  means ;  that 
he  (the  tutor)  must  be  obli^ped,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  and  conscience,  to  inform 
the  commodore  of  his  pupil's  imprudence ; 
that  if  the  laws  of  this  reslm  were  efibctual, 
they  would  take  cognizance  of  the  gipsy  who 
had  led  him  astray;  and  observed,  by  way 
of  contrast,  that,  if  such  a  preposterous  in- 
trigue had  happened  in  Fr«ice,  she  would 
have  been  clapped  up  in  a  convent  two  yean 
ago. 

Our  lover's  eyes  kindled  with  indignation, 
when  he  beara  his  mistress  treated  with 
such  irreverence.  He  could  scarce  refMn 
from  inflicting  manual  chastisement  on  the 
blasphemer,  whom  he  reproadied  in  his 
wrath  as  an  arrogant  pedant,  without  either 
delicacy  or  sense ;  ana  cautioned  him  against 
using  any  such  impertinent  freedoms  vrith 
his  afiabs  for  the  fiiture,  on  .pain  of  incurring 
more  severe  effects  of  his  resentment. 

Mr  Jolter,  who  entertained  very  high  no- 
tions of  that  veneration  to  which  ne  thought 
himself  entitled  by  his  character  and  quali* 
fications,  had  not  borne,  without  repining, 
his  want  of  influence  and  authority  over  hu 
pupil,  aeainst  whom  he  cherished  a  particu- 
lar gru^e  ever  since  the  adventure  of  the 
painted  eye ;  and  dierefore,  on  this  occasion, 
his  politic  foibearance  had  been  overcome 
by  the  accumulated  motives  of  his  disgust. 
Indeed,  he  would  have  resigned  his  charge 
with  disdain,  had  he  not  been  encouraged  to 
persevere,  by  the  hopes  of  a  good  living 
whidi  Trunnion  had  in  his  gift,  or  known 
how  to  dispose  of  himself  for  the  present  to 
better  advantage. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

He  receives  a  letter  from  his  aunt,  breaks 
loith  the  cammodoref  and  disobliges  the 
lieutenant,  who,  nevertheless,  undertakes 
his  cause* 

Mbanwhilk  he  quitted  the  youth  in  high 
dudgeon*  and  that  same  evening  despatched 
a  letter  for  Mrs  Trunnion,  which  was  dictated 
by  the  first  transports  of  his  passion,  and  of 
course  replete  with  severe  animadversions 
aa  the  misconduct  of  his  pupil. 

In  conseauence  of  this  complaint,  it  was 
not  long  berore  Peregrine  received  an  epistle 
from  his  aunt,  wherein  she  commemorated 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  commodore's 
benevdence  towards  him,  when  he  was  help- 
less and  forlorn,  deserted  and  abandoned  by 
his  own  parents,  upbraided  him  for  his  mis- 
behaviour and  neglect  of  his  tutor's  advice, 
and  insisted  upon  his  breaking  off  all  inter- 
course with  that  ffirl  who  hwl  seduced  his 
youth,  as  he  valued  the  continuance  of  her 
affection  and  her  husband's  regard. 

As  our  lover's  own  ideas  of  generosity  were 
extremely  refined,  he  was  shocked  at  the  in- 
delicate msinuations  of  Mrs  Trunnion,  and 
felt  all  the  pangs  of  an  ingenuous  mind  that 
labours  udder  obligations  to  a  person  whom 
it  dontenms.  Far  firom  obeying  her  injunc- 
tion, or  humbling  himself  by  a  submissive  an- 
swer to  her  reprehension,  his  resentment 
buoyed  him  up  above  every  selfish  considera- 
tion ;  he  resolved  to  attach  himself  to  Emilia, 
if  possible,  more  than  ever ;  and  although  he 
was  tempted  to  punish  the  officiousness  of 
Jolter,  hj  xecriminating  upon  his  life  and 
conversation,  he  ^nerousiy  withstood  the 
impulse  of  his  passion,  because  he  knew  that 
his  governor  had  no  other  dependence  than 
the  good  opinion  of  the  commodore.  He  could 
not,  however,  digest  in  silence  the  severe 
expostulations  of  his  aunt,  to  which  he  re- 

Elied  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  her 
usband. 

*<  Sn,-*Thougfa  my  temper  could  never 
stoop  to  offer,  noi^  I  believe,  your  disposition 
deign  to  receive,  that  gross  incense  which 
the  illiberal  only  expect,  and  none  but  tha 
base-minded  condescend  to  pay,  my  sen- 
timents have  always  done  justice  to  your 
generosity,  and  my  intention  scrupulously 
adhered  to  the  dictates  of  my  duty.  Con- 
scious of  this  integrity  of  heart,  I  cannot  but 
severely  feel  your  lady's  unkind  (I  will  not 
call  it  ungenerous)  recapitulation  of  the  fiu 
▼ours  I  bave  received;  and,  as  I  take  it  for 
mated  that  you  knew  and  approved  of  her 
letter,  I  must  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that, 
far  firom  being  swayed  by  menaces  and  re- 
proach, I  am  determined  to  embrace  the  most 
abject  extremity  of  fortune,  rather  than  sub- 
mit  to  such  a  dishonounble  compulsion. 
When  I  am  treated  in  a  more  delicate  and 


respectable  manner,  I  hope  I  shall  behave  as 
becomes,  Sir,  your  obliged 

"  P.  PiCXLK." 

The  commodore,  who  did  not  understand 
those  nice  distinctions  of  behaviour,  and 
dreaded  the  consequence  of  Peregrine's 
amour,  against  which  he  was  strangely  pre- 

J)ossessed,  seemed  exasperated  at  me  inso. 
ence  and  obstinacy  of  his  adopted  son ;  to 
whose  epistle  he  wrote  the  following  answer, 
which  was  transmitted  by  the  hands  of  Hatch« 
way,  who  had  orders  to  bring  the  delinquent 
along  with  him  to  the  garrison. 

**  Hark  ve,  child,  you  need  not  bring  your 
fine  speeches'  to  bear  upon  me.  You  only 
expend  your  ammunition  to  no  purpose.  Youi 
aunt  told  you  nothing  but  truth;  for  it  is  al« 
ways  fair  and  honest  to  be  above  board,  d'ye 
see.  I  am  informed  as  how  you  are  in  chase 
of  a  painted  galley,  which  will  decoy  you 
upon  the  flats  of  destruction,  unless  you  keep 
a  better  look-out  and  a  surer  reckoning  than 
yon  have  hitherto  done ;  and  I  have  sent  Jivck 
riatchway  to  see  how  the  land  lies,  and  warn 
you  of  vour  danger :  if  so  be  as  you  will  put 
about  ship,  and  let  lum  steer  you  into  this 
harbour,  you  shall  meet  with  a  safe  birth  and 
friendly  reception;  but  if  you  refuse  to  alter 
your  course,  you  cannot  expect  any  fiir- 
ther  assistance  from  yours,  as  you  behave, 

"  Hawsbk  Trunnion." 

Peregrine  was  equally  piqued  and  discon* 
certed  at  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  which  was 
quite  different  from  what  he  had  expected, 
and  declared  in  a  resolute  tone  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  brought  it,  that  he  might  return 
as  soon  as  he  pleased,  for  he  was  determined 
to  consult  his  own  inclination,  and  remain  for 
some  time  longer  where  he  was. 

Hatchway  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
b^  all  the  arguments  which  his  sagacity  and 
friendship  could  supply,  to  show  a  Tittle  more 
deference  for  the  old  man,  who  was  by  this 
time  rendered  fistful  and  peevish  by  the 
gout,  which  now  hindered  him  from  enjoying 
himself  as  usual,  and  who  might,  in  his  pas- 
sion, take  some  step  very  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  young  gentleman,  whom  he  had 
hitherto  considered  as  his  own  son.  Among 
other  remonstrances.  Jack  observed,  that 
mayhaps  Pere^frine  had  got  under  Emilia's 
hatches,  and  did  not  chuse  to  set  her  adrift ; 
and  if  that  was  the  case,  he  himself  would 
take  charge  of  the  vessel,  and  see  her  cargo 
safely  delivered ;  for  he  had  a  respect  for  the 
young  woman,  and  his  needle  pointed  towards 
matrimony,  and  as,  in  all  probability,  she 
could  not  be  much  the  worse  for  the  wear, 
he  would  make  shift  to  scud  through  life 
with  her  under  an  easy  sail. 

Our  lover  was  deaf  to  all  his  admonitions, 
and,  having  thanked  him  for  this  last  in- 
stance of  his  complaisance,  repeated  his  re- 
solution of  adhering  to  his  first  purpose. 
Hatchway  having  profited  so  little  by  mild 
exhortations,  assumed  a  more  peiemptoiy 
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ttflpect,  and  pluoly  told  him  he  neither  could 
nor  would  go  home  without  him ;  so  he  had 
beat  make  immediate  preparation  for  the 
voyage. 

Feregrine  made  no  other  reply  to  this  de- 
claration than  by  a  contemptuous  smile,  and 
rose  from  his  seat  in  order  to  retire ;  upon 
which  the  lieutenant  started  up,  and  posting 
himself  at  the  door,  protested,  with  some 
menacing  gestures,  Uiat  he  would  not  suffer 
faim  to  run  a-head  neither.  The  other,  in- 
censed at  his  presumption,  in  attempting  to 
detain  him  by  force,  tripped  up  his  wooden 
1^,  and  laid  him  on  his  back  in  a  moment ; 
then-  walked  deliberately  towards  the  park, 
in  order  to  indulge  his  reflection,  which  at 
that  time  teemed  with  disagreeable  thoughts. 
He  had  not  proceeded  two  hundred  steps, 
when  he  heard  something  blowing  and  stamp- 
ing behind  him  ;  and,  looking  back,  perceived 
the  lieutenant  at  his  heels  with  rage  and  in- 
dignation in  his  countenance.  This  exas- 
perated seaman,  impatient  of  the  afiront  he 
bad  received,  and  forgetting  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  former  intimacy,  advanced 
with  great  eagerness  to  his  old  friend,  say- 
ing,— "  Look  ye,  brother,  you're  a  saucy  boy, 
and  if  you  were  at  sea,  I  would  have  your 
backside  brought  to  the  davit  for  your  diso- 
bedience ;  but  as  we  are  on  shore,  you  and 
I  must  crack  a  pistol  at  one  another;  here 
is  a  brace,  you  shall  take  which  you  please." 

Peregrine,  upon  recollection,  was  sorry  for 
having  been  laid  under  the  necessity  of  dis- 
obliging honest  Jack,  and  very  franluy  asked 
his  pardon  for  what  he  had  dHotne.  But  this 
condescension  was  misinterpreted  by  the 
other,  who  refused  any  other  satisfaction 
than  that  which  an  officer  ought  to  claim ; 
and,  with  some  irreverent  expressions,  asked 
if  Perry  was  afraid  of  his  bacon .  The  youth, 
inflamed  at  this  unjust  insinuation,  darted  a 
ferocious  look  at  the  challenger,  told  him  he 
bid  paid  but  too  much  regara  to  his  infirmi- 
ties, and  bid  him  walk  forward  to  the  park, 
where  he  would  soon  convince  him  of  his 
error,  if  he  thought  his  concession  proceeded 
from  fear. 

About  this  time  they  were  overtaken  by 
Pipes,  who  having  heard  the  lieutenant's  fall, 
and  seen  him  pocket  his  pistols,  suspected 
that  there  was  a  quarrel  in  the  case,  and 
ISdlowed  him  with  a  view  of  protecting  his 
master.  Perejprine  seeing  him  arrive,  and 
guessing  his  mtention,  assumed  an  air  of 
serenity,  and  pretending  that  he  had  left  his 
handkerchief  at  the  inn,  ordered  his  man  to  go 
thither  and  f^tch  it  to  him  in  the  park,  where 
he  would  find  them  at  his  return.  This  com- 
mand was  twice  repeated  before  Tom  would 
take  any  other  notice  of  the  message,  except 
by  shaking  his  head ;  but  being  ur^d  with 
many  threats  and  curses  to  obedience,  he 
gave  them  to  understand  that  he  knew  their 
drifl  too  well  to  trust  them  by  themselves. 
**  Ab  for  you,  lieutenant  Hatchway,"  said  be, 


"  I  have  been  your  shipmate,  and  know  you 
to  be  a  sailor,  that's  enough;  and  as  for 
master,  I  know  him  to  be  as  good  a  man  as 
ever  stepped  between  stem  ana  stem,  where- 
by,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  him,  I  am 
your  man,  as  the  saying  is.  Here's  my  sap- 
ling, and  I  don't  value  your  crackers  of  a 
rope's  end."  This  oration,  the  longest  that 
ever  Pipes  was  known  to  make,  he  conclud- 
ed with  a  flourish  of  his  cudgel,  and  enforced 
with  such  determined  reflisiQs  to  leave  them, 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to  bring  the 
cause  to  mortal  arbitrement  at  that  time,  and 
strolled  about  the  park  in  profound  silence ; 
during  whiclt  Hatchway's  indignation  subsid- 
ing, he  all  of  a  sudden  thrust  out  his  hand» 
as  an  advance  to  reconciliation,  which  being 
cordially  shaken  by  Peregrine,  a  general  pa- 
cification ensued,  and  was  followed  by  a  con- 
sultation about  the  means  of  extricating  the 
youth  from  his  present  perplexity.  Had  his 
disposition  been  like  that  of  most  other  young 
men,  it  would  have  been  no  difficult  task  to 
overcome  his  difficulties  ;  but  such  was  the 
obstinacy  of  his  pride,  that  he  deemed  him- 
self bound  in  honour  to  resent  the  letters  he 
had  received  ;  and,  instead  of  submitting  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  commodore,  expected  an 
acknowled^ent  firom  him,  without  which 
he  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion. '<  Had  I  been  his  own  son,"  said  he» 
**  I  should  have  bore  his  reproof,  and  sued 
for  forgiveness  ;  but  knowing  mjrself  to  be 
on  the  footing  of  an  orphan,  who  depends 
entirely  upon  nis  benevolence,  I  am  jealous 
of  every  thing  that  can  be  construed  into  dis- 
respect, and  insist  upon  being  treated  with 
the  most  punctual  regard.  I  shall  now  make 
application  to  my  fauier,  who  is  obliged  to 
provide  for  me  by  the  ties  of  nature,  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  the  land :  and  if  he  shall  refuse 
to  do  me  justice,  I  can  never  want  employ- 
ment while  men  are  required  for  his  majesty's 
service." 

The  lieutenant,  alarmed  at  this  intimation* 
begged  he  would  take  no  new  siep  until  he 
should  hear  from  him ;  and  that  very  evening 
set  out  for  the  garrison,  where  he  gave  Trun- 
nion an  account  of  the  miscarriage  of  his  ne- 
gotiation ;  told  him  how  highly  Peregrine  was 
offended  at  the  letter;  communicated  the 
young  gentleman's  sentiments  and  resolu- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  assured  him,  that  unless 
he  shoidd  think  proper  to  ask  pardon  fbrtbe 
ofience  he  had  committed,  he  would,  in  afl 
appearance,  never  more  behold  the  face  of 
his  godson. 

The  old  commodore  was  utterly  confound- 
ed at  this  piece  of  intelligence ;  he  had  ex- 
pected all  the  humility  of  obedience  and  con- 
trition from  the  young  man ;  and,  instead  of 
that,  received  nothing  but  the  most  indig- 
nant opposition,  and  even  found  himself  m 
the  circumstances  of  an  offimder,  obliged  to 
make  attonement,  or  forfeit  all  correspon- 
dence with  his  favourite.    These  insolent 
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conditions  at  first  threw  him  into  an  a^ny  of 
wrath,  and  he  vented  execrations  with  such 
rapidity,  that  he  left  himself  no  time  to 
breathe,  and  had  almost  been  suffocated  with 
his  choler.    He  inveighed  bitterly  against 
the  ingratitude  of  Peregrine,  whom  he  men- 
tioned with  many  opprobrious  epithets,  and 
swore  that  he  ou^t  to  be  keelhauled  for 
his  presumption ;  but  when  he  bc^n  to  re- 
flect more  coolly  upon  the  spirit  of  the  young 
^ntleman,  which  had  already  manifested 
itself  on  many  occasions,  and  listened  to  the 
suggestions  of  Hatchway,  whom  he  had  al- 
ways considered  as  an  oracle  in  his  way,  his 
resentment  abated,  and  he  deteftnined  to  take 
Perry  into  favour  again :  this  placability  be- 
ing not  a  little  facilitated  by  Jack's  jiarrative 
of  our  hero's  intrepid  behaviour  at  the  as- 
sembly, as  well  as  in  the  contest  with  him  in 
the  park.    But  still  this  plaguy  amour  oc- 
curred like  a  bugbear  to  his  imagination ;  for 
he  held  it  as  an  in&llible  maxim,  that  woman 
was  an  eternal  source  of  misery  to  man.   In- 
deed this  apothegm  he  seldom  repeated  since 
his  marriage,  except  in  the  company  of  a  very 
few  inmates,  to  whose  secrecy  and  discre- 
tion he  could  trust.    Finding  Jack  himself 
at  a  nonplus  in  the  affair  of  Emilia,  he  con- 
sulted Mrs  Trunnion,  who  was  equally  sur- 
prised and  offended  when  she  understood 
that  her  letter  did  not  produce  the  desired 
efiect ;  and,  after  having  imputed  the  youth's 
obstinacy  to  his  uncle's  unseasonable  indul- 
gence, had  recourse  to  the  advice  of  the  par- 
son, who,  still  with  an  eye  to  his  friend's  ad- 
vantage, counselled  them  to  send  the  young 
gentleman  on  his  travels,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  would,  in  all  probability,  forget  the 
amusementis  of  his  greener  years.    The  pro- 
posal was  judicious,  and  immediately  approv- 
ed; when  Trunnion,  going  into  his  closet, 
after  divers  efforts,  produced  the  following 
billet,  with  which  Jack  departed  for  Wind- 
sor that  same  afternoon. 

"  Mt  Good'Lad, — Jf  T  ffave  offence  in  my 
last  letter,  I'm  sorry  for't,  d'ye  see ;  I  thought 
it  was  the  likeliest  wav  to  bring  vou  up ;  but, 
in  time  to  come,  you  snail  have  a  larger  swing 
of  cable.  When  you  can  spare  time,  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  make  a  short  trip,  and  see 
your  aunt,  and  him  who  is  your  loving  god- 
father and  humble  servant, 

"  Hawskb  Trunnion." 

<'P.S.  If  you  want  money,  you  may  draw 
upon  me,  payable  at  si^U" 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

He  heeome$  melancholy  and  deepondent ;  is 
favoured  with  a  condescendintr  letter  from 
his  uncle ;  reconciles  himself  to  his  go^ 
vemor,  and  sets  out  with  Emilia  and  her 
friend  for  Mrs  Oauntlet^s  house. 

Pkekoeink,  fortified  as  he  was  with  pride 


and  indignation,  did  not  fail  to  feel  the  smart- 
ing suggestions  of  his  present  situation ;  after 
having  lived  so  long  in  an  afiluent  and  impe- 
rious manner,  he  could  ill  brook  Uie  thou|riitfl 
of  submitting  to  the  mortifying  exigencies  of 
life.  All  the  gaudy  schemes  of  pomp  and 
pleasure,  whicn  his  luxuriant  imagination 
had  formed,  began  to  dissolve,  a  train  of  mel- 
ancholy ideas  took  possession  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  prospect  of  losing  {Imilia  was  not 
the  least  part  of  his  affliction.  Though  he 
endeavoured  to  suppress  the  chagrin  that 
preyed  upon  his  heart,  he  could  not  conceal 
the  disturbance  of  his  mind  from  the  pene- 
tration of  that  amiable  young  lady,  who  sym- 
pathised with  him  in  her  heart,  though  she 
could  not  give  her  tongue  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing the  cause  of  his  disorder :  for,  notwith- 
standing all  the  ardour  of  his  addresses,  he 
never  could  obtain  from  her  the  declaration 
of  a  mutual  flame ;  because,  though  he  had 
hitherto  treated  her  with  the  utmost  rever- 
ence of  respect,  he  had  never  once  mention- 
ed the  final  aim  of  his  passion.  However 
honourable  she  supposed  it  to  be,  she  had 
discernment  enough  to  foresee  that  vanity  or 
interest,  co-operating  with  thelevitv  of  youth, 
might  one  day  deprive  her  of  her  lover,  and 
she  was  too  proud  to  give  him  any  handle  of 
exulting  at  her  expense.  Although  he  was 
received  by  her  with  the  most  distinguished 
civility,  and  even  an  intimacy  of  firiendship, 
all  his  solicitations  could  never  extort  from 
her  an  acknowledgment  of  love;  on  the  con- 
trary, being  of  a  ^y  disposition,  she  some- 
times coquetted  with  other  admirers,  that  his 
attention,  thus  whetted,  might  never  abate, 
and  that  he  might  see  she  lud  other  resour- 
ces, in  case  he  should  flag  in  his  affection. 

This  being  the  prudential  plan  on  which 
she  acted,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  she 
would  condescend  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  his  thoughts,  when  she  saw  him  thus  af- 
fected ,  but  she,  nevertheless,  imposed  that 
task  on  her  cousin  and  confidant,  who,  as 
they  walked  together  in  the  park,  observed 
that  he  seemed  to  be  out  of  humour.  When 
this  is  the  case,  such  a  question  generally 
increases  the  disease ;  at  least  it  had  that 
effect  upon  Peregrine,  who  replied  somewhat 
peevishly,  "  I  assure  you,  madam,  you  never 
was  more  mistaken  in  your  observations."-^ 
**  I  think  so  too,"  said  Emilia,  "  for  I  never 
saw  Mr  Pickle  in  higher  spirits."  This  iron- 
ical encomium  completea  his  confiision ;  he 
affected  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  smile  of  an- 
guish, and  in  his  heart  he  cursed  tlie  vivacity 
of  both.  He  could  not  for  his  soul  recollect 
himself  so  as  to  utter  one  connected  sen- 
tence ;  and  the  suspicion  that  they  observed 
every  circumstance  of  his  behaviour,  threw 
such  a  damp  on  his  spirits,  that  he  was  quite 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  resentment, 
when  Sophy,  casting  her  eyes  toward  the 
gate,  sud,  **  Yonder  is  your  servant,  Mr 
Pickle,  with  another  man  who  seems  to  have 
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a  wooden  leg."  Pere^ne  started  at  this 
intelligence  and  immediately  underwent  sun- 
dry changes  of  complexion,  knowing  that  his 
fate  in  a  great  measure  depended  upon  the 
information  he  would  receive  fh>m  his  fKend. 

Hatchway,  advancing  to  the  company,  af- 
ter a  brace  of  sea  bows  to  the  ladies,  took 
die  youth  aside  and  put  the  commodore's  let- 
ter mto  his  hand,  which  threw  him  into  such 
an  agitation  that  he  could  scarce  pronounce 
*•  Ladies  will  you  give  me  leave  V*  When,  in 
consequence  of  their  permission,  he  attempt- 
ed to  open  the  billet,  he  fumbled  with  such 
manifest  disorder,  that  his  mistress,  who 
watched  his  motions,  began  to  think  there 
was  something  very  interesting  in  the  mes- 
sage ;  and  so  much  was  she  affected  with  his 
concern,  that  she  was  fain  to  turn  her  head 
another  way,  and  wipe  the  tears  from  her 
lovely  eyes. 

Meanwhile,  Peregrine  no  sooner  read  the 
first  sentence,  than  his  countenance,  which 
before  was  overcast  with  a  deep  gloom,  be- 
can  to  be  lifted  up,  and  every  reature  un- 
bending by  degrees,  he  recovered  his  sereni- 
ty. Having  perused  the  letter,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  joy  and  gratitude,  he  hugged 
the  lieutenant  in  his  arms,  and  presented  him 
to  the  ladies  as  one  of  his  best  fHends.  Jack 
met  with  a  most  gracious  reception,  and 
shook  Emilia  by  the  hand,  telling  her,  with  a 
&miliar  appellation  of  old  aequaintance^  that 
be  did  not  care  how  soon  he  was  master  of 
nich  another  clean-going  frigate  as  herself. 

The  whole  company  partook  of  the  fa- 
vourable change  that  evidently  appeared  in 
^"•'  lover's  recollection,  and  enlivened  his 
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conversation  with  such  an  uncommon  flow 
of  sprightliness  and  good  humour,  as  even 
made  an  impression  on  the  iron  countenance 
of  Pipes  himself,  who  actually  smiled  with 
satbfaction  as  he  walked  behind  them. 

The  evening  being  pretty  far  advanced, 
they  directed  their  course  homeward;  and 
while  the  valet  attended  Hatchway  to  the 
inn.  Peregrine  escorted  the  ladies  to  their 
lodgings,  where  he  owned  the  justness  of 
Sophy's  remark,  in  saying  he  was  out  of  hu- 
moor,  and  told  them  he  had  been  extremely 
chagrined  at  a  difference  which  had  happen- 
ed between  him  and  his  uncle,  to  whom  (by 
the  letter  which  they  had  seen  him  receive) 
he  now  found  himself  happily  reconciled. 

Having  received  their  congratulations,  and 
declined  staying  to  sup  wiUi  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  longing  desire  he  had  to  con- 
verse with  his  friend  Jack,  he  took  his  leave, 
and  repaired  to  the  inn,  where  Hatchway 
infbnned  him  of  every  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  garrison  upon  nis  representa- 
tioos.  Far  mm  being  disgusted,  he  was 
perfectly  well  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
going  abroad,  which  flattered  his  vanity  and 
ambition,  gratified  his  tMrst  after  know- 
ledge, and  indulged  that  turn  for  observa- 
tioOf    for  which  he  bad   been  remarkable 
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from  his  most  tender  years.  Neither  did 
he  believe  a  short  absence  would  tend  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  love,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
enhance  the  value  of  his  heart,  because  he 
should  return  better  accomplished,  and  con- 
sequently a  more  welcome  offering  to  his 
mistress.  Elevated  with  these  sentiments, 
his  heart  dilated  with  joy,  and  the  sluices  of 
his  natural  benevolence  being  opened  by  this 
happy  turn  of  his  afiairs,  he  sent  his  compli* 
ments  to  Mr  Jolter,  to  whom  he  had  not 
spoken  during  a  whole  week,  and  desired  he 
would  favour  Mr  Hatchway  and  him  wiUi  his 
company  at  supper. 

The  governor  was  not  weak  enough  to  de- 
cline this  invitation;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  forthwith  appeared,  and  was  cor- 
dially  welcomed  by  the  relenting  pupil,  who 
expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  misunderstand- 
ing which  had  prevailed  between  them,  and 
assured  him,  that,  for  the  future,  he  would 
avoid  givin?  him  any  just  cause  of  complaint. 
— Jolter,  v^o  did  not  want  affection,  waa 
melted  by  this  acknowledgment,  which  he 
could  not  have  expected,  and  earnestly  pro- 
tested, that  his  chief  study  had  always  been, 
and  ever  should  be,  to  promote  Mr  Pickle's 
interest  and  happiness. 

The  best  part  of  the  night  being  spent  in 
the  circulation  of  a  cheenul  glass,  the  com- 
pany broke  up ;  and  next  mominff  Peregrine 
went  out  with  a  view  of  making  his  mistress 
acquainted  with  his  uncle's  intention  of  send- 
ing him  out  of  the  kingdom  for  his  improve- 
ment, and  of  saying  every  thing,  which  he 
thought  necessary  for  the  interest  of  his  love. 
He  &und  her  at  breakfast  with  her  cousin ; 
and,  as  he  was  venr  full  of  the  subject  of  his 
visit,  had  scarce  nxed  himself  in  his  seat, 
when  he  brought  it  upon  the  carpet,  by  ask- 
ing, with  a  smile,  if  the  ladies  had  any  com- 
mands for  Paris.    Emilia,  at  this  question, 
began  to  stare,  and  her  confidant  desired  to 
know  who  was  going  thither.    He  no  sooner 
gave  them  to  understand  that  he  himself  in- 
tended in  a  short  time  to  visit  that  capital, 
than  his  mistress,  with  great  precipitation, 
wished  him  a  good  journey,  and  affected  to 
talk  with  indifiSrence  about  the  pleasures  he 
would  enjoy  in  France ;  but  when  he  serious- 
ly apured  Sophy,  who  asked  if  he  was  in 
earnest,  that  his  uncle  actually  insisted  upon 
his  making  a  short  tour,  the  tears  gushed 
into  poor  Emilia's  eyes,  and  she  was  at 
great  pains  to  conceal  her  concern,  by  ob- 
serving that  the  tea  was  so  scalding  hot,  as 
to  make  her  eyes  water.    This  pretext  was 
too  thin  to  impose  upon  her  lover,  or  even 
deceive  the  observation  of  her  friend  Sophy, 
who,  after  breakfast,  took  an  opportunity  of 
quitting  the  room. 

Thus  left  by  themselves,  Peregrine  im- 
parted to  her  what  he  had  learned  of  the 
commodore's  intention,  without,  however, 
mentioning  a  syllable  of  his  being  ofifended 
at  their  correspondence,  and  accompanied 
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his  ixtformation  with  such  fervent  vows  of 
eternal  constancy  and  solemn  promises  of  a 
speedy  return,  that  Emilia's  heart,  which 
had  been  invaded  by  a  suspicion  that  this 
scheme  of  travelling  was  the  effect  of  her 
lover's  inconstancv,  began  to  be  more  at 
ease ;  and  she  could  not  help  signifying  her 
approbation  of  his  design. 

This  afiair  being  amicably  compromised, 
he  asked  how  soon  she  proposed  to  set  out 
for  her  mother's  house  ;  and  understanding 
that  her  departure  was  fixed  for  next  day  but 
one,  and  that  her  cousin  Sophy  intended  to 
accompany  her  in  her  father's  chariot,  he  re- 
peated his  intention  of  attending  her.  In 
the  mean  time  he  dismissed  his  governor  and 
the  lieutenant  to  the  garrison,  with  bis  com- 
pliments to  his  aunt  and  the  commodore,  and 
a  faithful  promise  of  his  being  with  them  in 
six  days  at  the  farthest. 

These  previous  measures  being  taken,  he, 
attended  by  Pipes,  set  out  with  the  ladies ; 
and  they  had  also  a  convoy  for  twelve  miles 
from  Sophy's  father,  who  at  parting  recom- 
mended them  piously  to  the  care  of  Pere- 
ffrine,  with  whom,  by  this  time,  he  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

They  meet  with  a  dreadful  alarm  on  the 
road — arrive  at  their  journey's  end — 
Peregrine  is  introduced  to  Emilia's  bro- 
thers—these two  young  gentlemen  misun- 
derstand each  other — Fickle  departs  for 
the  garrison. 

As  they  travelled  at  an  easy  rate,  they  had 
performed  something  more  than  one  half 
of  their  Journey,  when  they  were  benighted 
near  an  inn,  at  which  they  resolved  to  lodge ; 
the  accommodation  was  very  good;  they 
supped  together  with  great  mirth  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  been 
warned  by  the  yawns  of  the  ladies,  that  he 
conducted  them  to  their  apartment;  where, 
wishing  them  good  nighl^  he  retired  to  his  own, 
and  went  to  rest. 

The  house  was  crowded  with  country  peo- 
ple who  had  been  at  a  neighbouring  fair, 
and  now  regaled  themselves  wiUi  ale  and  to- 
|)acco  in  the  yard ;  so  that  their  considera- 
tion, which  at  any  time  was  but  slender, 
being  now  overwhelmed  by  this  debauch, 
the¥  staggered  into  their  respective  kennels, 
and  left  a  lighted  candle  sticking  to  one  of 
the  wood«o  pillars  that  supported  the  ffal- 
lery.  The  flame  in  a  little  time  laid  hold  on 
the  wood,  which  was  as  dry  as  tinder,  and 
the  whole  gallery  was  on  fire,  when  Pere- 
grine suddenly  awaked,  and  found  himself 
almost  suffocated.  He  sprung  up  in  an  in- 
stant, slipped  on  his  breeches,  and  throwing 
open  the  door  of  his  chamber,  saw  the  whole 
entry  in  a  blaze. 


Heavens  !  what  were  the  emotibns  of  his 
soul,  when  he  beheld  the  volumes  of  flame 
and  smoke  rolling  towards  the  room  where 
his  dear  Emilia  lay !  Reffardless  of  his  own 
danger,  he  darted  himself  through  the  thick- 
est of  the  gloom,  when  knocking  hard,  and 
calling  at  uie  same  time  to  the  ladies,  with 
the  most  anxious  entreaty  to  be  admitted 
the  door  was  opened  by  Emilia  in  her  shift, 
who  asked,  with  the  utmost  trepidation, 
what  was  the  matter.  He  made  no  reply, 
but  snatching  her  up  in  his  arms,  like  an-* 
other  iEneas,  bore  her  through  the  flames  to 
a  place  of  safety ;  where,  leaving  her  before 
she  could  recollect  herself,  or  pronounce  one 
word,  but  *'  Alas !  my  cousin  Sophy !"  he 
flew  back  to  the  rescue  of  that  young  lady, 
and  found  her  already  delivered  by  Pipes, 
who,  having  been  alarmed  by  the  smell  of 
fire,  had  got  up,  rushed  immediately  to  the 
chamber  where  he  knew  these  companions 
lodged,  and  (Emily  being  saved  by  her  lover) 
brought  off  Miss  Sophy  with  the  loss  of  his 
own  shock  head  of  hair,  which  was  singed 
off  in  his  retreat. 

By  this  time  the  whole  inn  was  alarmed ; 
every  lodger,  as  well  as  servant,  exerted 
himself,  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  this 
calamity ;  and  there  being  a  wefl  replenish- 
ed  horse-pond  in  the  yard,  in  less  than  an 
hour  the  fire  was  totally  extinguished,  with- 
out  having  done  any  other  damage  than  that 
of  consuming  about  two  yards  of  the  wooden 
gallery. 

All  this  time  our  young  gentleman  closely 
attended  his  fair  charge,  each  of  whom  had 
swooned  with  apprehension;  but  as  their 
constitutions  were  good,  and  their  spirits  not 
easily  dissipated,  when,  upon  reflection,  they 
found  themselves  and  their  company  safe, 
and  that  the  flames  were  happily  quenched, 
the  tumult  of  their  fears  subsided,  they  put 
on  their  clothes,  recovered  their  good  iiu- 
mour,  and  beffan  to  rally  each  other  on  the 
trim  in  which  uiey  had  been  secured.  Sophy 
observed,  that  now  Mr  Pickle  had  an  indis- 
putable claim  to  her  cousin's  affection ;  and 
therefore  she  ought  to  lay  aside  all  affected 
reserve  for  the  future,  and  frankly  avow  the 
sentiments  of  her  heart.  Emily  retorted  the 
argument,  putting  her  in  mind,  that,  by  the 
same  daim,  Mr  Pipes  was  entitled  to  the  like 
return  from  her.  Her  friend  admitted  the 
force  of  the  conclusion,  provided  she  could 
not  find  means  of  satisfying  her  deliverer  in 
another  shape ;  and  turning  to  the  valet,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  asked  if  his  heart 
was  not  otherwise  engaged.  Tom,  who  did 
not  conceive  the  meaning  of  the  question, 
stood  silent,  according  to  custom ;  and  the 
interrogation  being  repeated,  answered  with 
a  grin,  '*  Heart  whole  as  a  biscuit,  I'll  assure 
you,  mistress."  «*Wbat!"  said  Emilia, 
**  have  you  never  been  in  love,  Thomas  V* 
**  Yes,  forsooth,"  replied  the  vaJet,  without 
hesitation,  *' sometimes  of  a  morning.    Per- 
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egrine  could  not  help  laogfaing,  and  his  mis- 
tre00  looked  a  little  disconcerted,  at  this  blont 
repartee :  while  Sophvi  slipping  a  purse  into 
his  hand,  told  him  there  was  something  to 
purchase  a  periwig.  Tom,  having  consult- 
ed his  master's  eyes,  refiised  the  present. 
Baying,  '*  No,  thank  ye  as  much  as  if  did." 
And,  though  she  insisted  upon  his  putting  it 
in  his  pocket,  as  a  small  testimony  of  her 
gratitude,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
avail  himself  of  her  generosity ;  but,  follow- 
ing her  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  thrust 
ilmto  her  sleeve  witjiout  ceremony,  exclaim- 
ing—" I'll  be  damn'd  to  h— 11  if  I  do."  Per- 
egrine, having  checked  him  for  his  boorish 
behaviour,  sent  him  out  of  the  room,  and 
begged  that  Miss  Sophy  would  not  endea- 
vour to  debauch  the  morals  of  his  servant, 
who,  though  rough  and  uncultivated  as  he 
was,  had  sense  enough  to  perceive  that  he 
had  no  pretension  to  any  such  acknowledg- 
ment. But  she  argued  with  great  vehemence 
that  she  should  never  be  able  to  make  an  ac- 
knowledgment adequate  to  the  service  he  had 
done  her,  and  that  she  should  never  be  per- 
fectly easy  in  her  own  mind,  until  she  found 
some  opportunity  of  manifesting  the  sense 
she  had  of  the  obligation :  <'  I  do  not  pre- 
tend," said  she,  **  to  reward  Mr  Pipes ;  but 
I  shall  be  absolutely  unhappy,  unless  I  am 
allowed  to  give  him  some  token  of  my  re- 
gard." 

Peregrine,  thus  earnestly  solicited,  desir- 
ed that,  since  she  was  bent  upon  displaying 
her  generosity,  she  would  not  bestow  upon' 
him  any  pecuniary  gratification,  but  honour 
him  with  some  trinket,  as  a  mark  of  consid- 
eration ;  because  he  himself  had  such  a  par- 
ticular value  for  the  feUow,  on  account  of 
his  attachment  and  fidelity,  that  he  should 
be  sorry  to  see  him  treated  on  the  footing  of 
a  dbmmon  mercenary  domestic. 

T^re  was  not  one  jewel  in  the  possession 
of  this  grateful  young  lady,  that  she  would  not 
have  gpfadly  given  as  a  recompense,  or  badge 
of  distinction,  to  her  rescuer ;  but  his  master 
pitched  upon  a  seal-ring  of  no  great  value, 
that  hung  at  her  watch,  and  Pipes  being  call- 
ed in,  had  permission  to  accept  that  testimo- 
ny  of  Miss  Sophy's  favour.  Tom  received 
it  accordingly  with  sundry  scrapes,  and,  hav- 
ing kissed  it  with  great  devotion,  put  it  on 
his  little  finger,  and  strutted  ofi*,  extremely 
proud  of  his  acquisition. 

Emilia,  with  a  most  enchanting  sweetness 
of  aspect,  told  her  lover,  that  he  had  instruct- 
ed her  how  to  behave  towards  him ;  and  tak- 
ing a  diamond  ring  from  her  finger,  desired 
be  would  wear  it  for  her  sake.  He  received 
the  pledge  as  became  him,  and  presented  an- 
other in  exchange,  which  she  at  first  refused, 
alleging,  that  it  would  destroy  the  intent  of 
her  acknowledgment ;  but  Peregrine  assured 
her,  he  had  accepted  her  jewel,  not  as  a 

Eroof  of  her  gratitude,  but  as  the  mark  of  her 
>ve  9  and  thiO,  if  she  refused  a  mutual  token. 


he  shodd  look  upon  himself  as  the  object  of 
her  disdain.  Her  eyes  kindled,  and  her 
cheeks  flowed  with  resentment,  at  this  impu- 
dent intimation,  which  she  considered  as  an 
unseasonable  insult ;  and  the  young  gentle- 
man,  perceiving  her  emotion,  stood  correct- 
ed for  his  temerity,  and  asked  pardon  for  the 
liberty  of  his  remonstrance,  wnich  he  hoped 
she  would  ascribe  to  the  prevalence  of  that 
principle  alone  which  he  had  always  taken 
pride  in  avowing. 

Sophy,  seeing  him  disconcerted,  interpos- 
ed in  his  behalf  and  chid  her  cousin  for  hav- 
ing practised  such  unnecessary  affectation ; 
upon  which  Emilia,  softened  into  compliance* 
held  out  her  finger  as  a  signal  of  her  conde- 
scension. Peregrine  put  on  the  ring  with 
great  eagerness,  mumbled  her  soft  white 
hand  in  an  extacy,  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  confine  his  embraces  to  that  limb,  but 
urged  him  to  seize  her  by  the  waist,  aud 
snatch  a  delicious  kiss  from  her  love-pouting 
lips ;  nor  would  he  leave  her  a  butt  to  the 
ridicide  of  Sophy,  on  whose  mouth  he  in- 
stantly committed  a  rape  of  the  same  nature ; 
so  that  the  two  friends,  countenanced  by 
each  other,  reprehended  him  with  such  gen- 
tleness  of  rebuke,  that  he  was  almost  tempt- 
ed to  repeat  the  oflence. 

The  morning  being  now  lighted  up,  and 
the  servants  of  the  inn  on  foot,  he  ordered 
some  chocolate  for  breakfast,  and,  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  ladies,  sent  Pipes  to  see  the  horses 
fed,  and  the  chariot  prepared,  while  he  went 
to  the  bar  and  dischai^gred  the  bill. 

These  measures  being  taken,  they  set  out 
about  five  o'clock,  and  having  refreshed  them- 
selves and  their  cattle  at  another  inn  on  the 
road,  proceeded  in  the  afternoon.  Without 
meeting  with  any  other  accident,  they  safe- 
ly arrived  at  the  place  of  their  destination, 
where  Mrs  Graunttet  expressed  her  joy  at  see- 
ing her  old  firiend  Mr  Pickle,  whom,  however, 
she  kindly  reproached  for  the  long  discontin* 
uance  of^his  regard.  Without  explaining 
the  cause  of  that  interruption,  he  protested, 
that  his  love  and  esteem  had  never  been  dis- 
continued, and  that,  for  the  future,  he  should 
omit  no  occasion  of  testifying  how  much  he 
had  her  friendship  at  heart  She  then  made 
him  acquainted  with  her  son,  who  at  that 
time  was  in  the  house,  being  excused  from 
his  dpty  by  furlough. 

This  young  man,  whose  name  was  6od- 
firey,  was  about  the  age  of  twenty,  of  a  mid- 
dling size,  vigorous  make,  remaricably  well 
shaped ;  and  Uie  scars  of  the  small  pox,  of 
which  he  bore  a  good  number,  added  a  pecu- 
liar manliness  to  the  air  of  his  countenance. 
His  capacity  was  good,  and  his  disposition 
naturally  frank  and  easy ;  but  he  had  been  a 
soldier  from  his  infancy,  and  his  education 
was  altogether  in  the  military  style.  He 
looked  upon  taste  and  letters  as  mere  ped- 
antry, beneath  the  consideration  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  every  civil  station  of  life  as  mean. 
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when  compared  with  the  profession  (^anns. 
He  had  made  mat  progress  in  the  gymnastic 
sciences  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding, 
played  perfectly  well  on  the  German  flute, 
and,  above  all  tilings,  valued  himself  upon  a 
scrupulous  observance  of  all  the  points  of 
honour. 

Had  Peregrine  and  he  considered  them- 
selves upon  equal  footing,  in  all  probability 
they  would  have  immediately  entered  into  a 
leafue  of  intimacy  and  friendship :  but  this 
sufficient  soldier  looked  upon  his  sister's  ad- 
mirer as  a  young  student,  raw  from  the  uni- 
versity, and  utterly  ignorant  of  mankind; 
while  Squire  Pickle  beheld  Godfrey  in  the 
light  of  a  needy  volunteer,  greatly  inferior  to 
himself  in  fortune,  as  well  as  every  other  ac- 
complishment. This  mutual  misunderstand- 
ing could  not  fail  of  producing  animosities. 
The  very  next  day  after  Perefiprine's  arrival, 
some  sharp  repartees  passed  between  them 
in  presence  of  the  ladies,  before  whom  each 
endeavoured  to  assert  his  own  superiority. 
In  these  contests  our  hero  never  failed  of  ob- 
taining the  victory,  because  his  genius  was 
more  acute,  and  lus  talents  better  cultivated 
than  those  of  his  antagonist,  who  therefore 
took  umbrage  at  his  success,  became  jealous 
of  his  reputation,  and  began  to  treat  him  with 
marics  of  scorn  and  disrespect. 

His  sister  saw,  and  dreading  the  conse- 
quence of  his  ferocity,  not  only  took  him  to 
task  in  private  for  his  impolite  behaviour, 
but  also  entreated  her  lover  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  rouffhness  of  her  brother's  edu- 
cation. He  kindly  assured  her,  that,  what- 
ever pains  it  might  cost  him  to  vanquish  his 
own  impetuous  temper,  he  would  for  her  sake 
endure  all  the  mortifications  to  which  her 
brother's  arrogance  mi^ht  expose  him  ;  and 
after  having  stayed  witli  her  two  days,  and 
enjoyed  several  private  interviews,  during 
which  he  acted  the  part  of  a  most  passionate 
lover,  he  took  his  leave  of  Mrs  Gauntlet  over 
night,  and  told  the  young  ladies  he  would 
cul  early  next  morning  to  bid  them  farewell. 
He  did  not  neglect  this  piece  of  duty,  and 
found  the  two  friends  and  break&st  already 
prepared  in  the  parlour.  All  three  being  ex- 
tremely affected  with  the  thoughts  of  parting, 
a  most  pathetic  silence  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed, tiU  Peregrine  put  an  end  to  it,  by  la- 
menting his  fate,  in  beinff  obliged  to  exile 
himself  so  long  fVom  the  dear  object  of  his 
most  interesting  wish.  He  begged,  with  the 
most  earnest  supplications,  that  she  would 
BOW,  in  consideration  of  the  cruel  absence 
he  must  suffer,  give  him  the  consolation  which 
she  had  hitherto  reftised,  namely,  that  of 
knowing  he  possessed  a  place  within  her 
heart.  The  confidant  seconded  his  request, 
representing,  that  it  was  now  no  time  to  dis- 
guise her  sentiments,  when  her  lover  was 
about  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  mi^ht  be  in 
danger  of  contracting  other  connexions,  un- 
less he  was  confirmed  In  his  constancy,  by 


knowing  how  &r  he  could  depend  upon  her 
love ;  and,  in  short,  she  was  plied  with  such 
irresistible  importunities,  that  she  answeredt 
in  the  utmost  confusion, — ^"  Though  I  have 
avoided  literal  acknowledgments,  methinka 
the  circumstances  of  my  behaviour  mi^ 
have  convinced  Mr  Pickle  that  I  do  not  re* 
gard  him  as  a  common  acquaintance."  "  My 
charming  Emily  I"  cried  tne  impatient  lover, 
throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  **why  will  yoa 
deal  out  my  happiness  in  such  scanty  por- 
tions 1  why  will  you  thus  mince  the  declara* 
tion  which  would  overwhelm  me  with  plem 
sure,  and  cheer  my  lonely  reflection,  while  I 
si^h  amid  the  solitude  of'^separationl"  His 
fair  mistress,  melted  by  this  image,  replied, 
with  the  tears  gushing  m>m  her  eyes,^-"  I'm 
afraid  I  shall  feel  that  separation  more  se- 
verely than  you  imagine."  Transported  at 
this  nattering  confession,  he  pressed  her  to 
his  breast,  and,  while  her  head  reclined  upon 
his  neck,  mingled  his  tears  with  her's  in  great 
abundance,  breathing  the  most  tender  vows 
of  eternal  fidelity.  The  gentle  heart  of  So- 
phy could  not  bear  this  scene  unmoved ;  she 
wept  with  sympathy,  and  encoura^^ed  the  lo* 
vers  to  resign  themselves  to  the  will  of  fate, 
and  support  their  spirits  with  the  hope  of 
meeting  again  on  happier  terms.  Finally, 
after  mutual  promises,  exhortations,  and  en-^ 
dearments.  Peregrine  took  his  leave,  his 
heart  being  so  fufi,  that  he  could  scarce  pro* 
nounce  the  word  adieu !  and,  mounting  his 
horse  at  the  door,  set  out  with  Pipes  for  the 
garrison. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

Peregrine  is  overtaken  by  Mr  Gauntlett 
with  tchom  he  fights  a  iuelf  and  contracts 
an  intimate  friendship~~^he  arrives  at' the 
garrison,  and  finds  hu  mother  as  fim>2a- 
eable  as  ever  he  is  insulted  by  his  brO'] 
ther  Oam,  whose  preceptor  he  disciplim8\ 
with  a  horse^whip. 


Tn  order  to  expel  the  melancholy  ima^ 
that  took  possession  of  his  fancy  at  parting 
from  his  mistress,  he  called  in  the  flattering 
ideas  of  those  pleasures  he  expected  to  en- 
joy in  France ;  and,  before  he  had  rode  ten 
miles,  his  ima^nation  was  effectually  amused. 

While  he  thus  prosecuted  his  travels  by 
anticipation,  and  indulged  himself  in  all  the 
insolence  of  hope,  at  a  turning  of  a  lane  he 
was  all  of  a  sudden  overtaken  by  Emilia's 
brother  on  horseback^  who  told  him  he  was 
riding  the  same  way,  and  should  be  glad  of 
his  company. 

This  young  gentleman,  whether  prompted 
by  personal  pique,  or  actuated  with  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  his  family,  had  followed  our 
hero,  with  a  view  of  obliging  him  to  explain 
the  nature  of  his  attachment  to  his  sister. 
Peregrine  returned  his  compliment  with  sack 
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diflddnful  civility,  as  ffave  him  room  to  be- 
lieve that  he  suspected  his  errand ;  and  there- 
fore, without  fiirther  preamble,  he  declared  his 
business,  in  these  words : — **  Mr  Pickle,  you 
have  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  my 
sister  for  some  time,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  nature  of  it."  To  this  question 
our  lover  replied,—'*  Sir,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  title  you  have  to  demand  that 
satisfaction."  "  Sir,"  answered  the  other,  '<  I 
demand  it  in  the  capacity  of  a  brother,  jealous 
of  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  of  his  sister's 
reputation ;  and  if  your  intentions  are  honour- 
able, you  will  not  refuse  it."  *'  Sir,"  said 
Peregrine,  <*  I  am  not  at  present  disposed  to 
appeal  to  your  opinion  for  the  rectitude  of 
my  intentions;  and  I  think  you  assume  a 
little  too  much  importance  in  pretending  to 
judge  my  conduct."  *'  Sir,"  replied  the  sol- 
dier, "  I  pretend  to  judge  the  conduct  of  every 
man  who  interferes  with  my  concerns,  and 
even  to  chastise  him,  if  I  think  he  acts 
amiss."  '*  Chastise!"  cried  the  youth,  with 
indignation  in  his  looks,  '<  sure  you  dare  not 
apply  that  term  to  me!"  *'You  are  mis- 
taken," said  Godfrey ;  '*  I  dare  do  any  thing 
that  becomes  the  character  of  a  gentleman." 
'*  Gentleman !  God  wot !  replied  the  other, 
looking  contemptuously  at  his  equipage,  which 
was  none  of  the  most  superb ;  '*  a  very  pretty 
^ntleman,  truly!"  The  soldier's  wrath  was 
inflamed  by  this  ironical  repetition,  the  con- 
tempt of  which  his  conscious  poverty  made 
him  feel ;  and  he  called  his  antagonist  pre- 
smnptuouB  boy!  insolent  upstart!  with  other 
epithets,  which  Perry  retorted  with  great 
bitterness.  A  formal  challenge  having  passed 
between  them,  they  alighted  at  the  hrst  inn, 
and  walked  into  the  next  field,  in  order  to  de- 
cide their  quarrel  by  the  sword.  Having 
pitched  upon  the  spot,  helped  to  puU  off  each 
other's  boots,  and  laid  aside  their  coats  and 
waistcoats,  Mr  Gauntlet  told  his  opponent, 
that  he  himself  was  looked  upon  in  the  army 
as  an  expert  swordsman ;  and  that,  if  Mr 
Pickle  had  not  made  that  science  his  particu- 
lar study,  they  should  be  upon  a  more  equal 
footing  in  vmns  pistols.  Peregrine  was  too 
much  incensed  to  thank..him  for  his  plain 
dealing,  and  too  confident  of  his  own  skill  to 
relish  the  other's  proposal,  which  he  accord- 
in^y  rejected :  then,  drawing  his  sword,  he 
observed,  that,  were  he  to  treat  Mr  Gauntlet 
accordingly  to  his  deserts,  he  would  order  his 
man  to  punish  his  audacity  with  a  horse- 
whip.  Exasperated  at  this  expression,  which 
he  considered  as  an  indelible  afiront,  he  made 
no  reply,  but  attacked  his  adversary  with 
equal  ferocity  and  address.  The  youth  par- 
ried his  first  and  second  thrust,  but  received 
the  third  in  the  outside  of  his  sword  arm. 

Though  the  wound  was  superficial,  he 
was  transported  with  rage  at  the  sight  of  his 
own  blood,  and  return^  the  assault  with 
such  fury  and  precipitation,  that  Gauntlet, 
lottth  to  take  advantage  of  his  unguarded 


heat,  stood  upon  the  defensive.  In  the  se- 
cond lounge,  Pere^ne's  weapon  entering  a 
kind  of  net-work  m  the  sheU  of  Godfrey's 
sword,  the  blade  snapped  in  two,  and  left 
him  at  the  mercy  of  the  soldier,  who,  far 
from  making  an  insolent  use  of  the  victory 
he  had  gained,  put  up  his  toledo  with  great 
deliberation,  like  a  man  who  had  been  used 
to  that  kind  of  rencounter,  and  observed,  that 
such  a  blade  as  Pere^ine's  was  not  to  be 
trusted  with  a  man's  life :  then  advising  the 
owner  to  treat  a  gentleman  in  distress  with 
more  respect  for  me  future,  he  slipped  on  his 
boots,  and,  with  sullen  dignity  of  demeanour, 
stalked  back  to  the  inn. 

Though  Pickle  was  extremely  mortified  at 
his  miscarria^  in  this  adventure,  he  was 
also  struck  with  the  behaviour  of  his  antago- 
nist, which  afiected  him  the  more,  as  he  un« 
derstood  that  Crodfrey's^er^e  had  proceeded 
from  the  jealous  sensibility  of  a  gentleman 
declined  into  the  vale  of  misfortune.  Gaunt* 
let's  valour  and  moderation  induced  him  to 
put  a  favourable  construction  on  all  those 
circumstances  of  that  young  soldier's  con- 
duct, which  had  before  given  him  disgust. 
Though  in  any  other  case,  he  would  have  in- 
dustriously avoided  the  least  appearance  of 
submission,  he  followed  his  conqueror  to  the 
inn,  with  the  view  of  thanking  him  for  hie 
generous'  forbearance,  and  soliciting  hie 
niendship  and  correspondence. 

Godfrey  had  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  tQ 
mount,  when  Peregrine  coming  up  to  himt 
desired  he  would  defer  his  departure  for  a 
(quarter  of  an  hour,  and  favour  him  with  a 
little  private  conversation.  The  soldier,  who 
mistook  the  meaning  of  the  request,  immedi- 
ately quitted  his  horse,  and  followed  Pickle 
into  a  chamber,  where  he  expected  to  find  a 
brace  of  pistols  loaded  on  the  table;  but  he 
was  very  agreeably  deceived,  when  our  hero, 
in  the  most  respectfiil  terms,  acknowledffed 
his  noble  deportment  in  the  flield,  owned  that 
till  then  he  had  misunderstood  his  character, 
and  be^iged  that  he  would  honour  him  with 
his  intimacy  and  correspondence. 

Gauntlet,  who  had  seen  undoubted  proofii 
of  Peregrine's  courage,  which  had  consider- 
ably raised  him  in  his  esteem,  and  had  sense 
enough  to  perceive  that  this  concession  waa 
not  owing  to  any  sordid  or  sinister  motive, 
embracoa  his  oner  with  demonstrations  of 
infinite  satis&ction.  When  he  understood 
the  terms  on  which  Mr  Pickle  was  with  hie 
sister,  he  profibred  his  service  in  his  turn, 
either  as  argent,  mediator,  or  confidant:  nay, 
to  give  his  new  friend  a  convincing  proof 
of  his  sincerity,  he  disclosed  to  him  a  pas- 
sion which  he  had  for  some  time  entertained 
for  his  cousin  Miss  Sophy,  though  he  durst 
not  reveal  his  sentiments  to  her  father,  lest 
he  should  be  offended  at  his  presumption, 
and  withdraw  hitf  protection  from  the  family. 

Peregrine's  generous  heart  was  wrung 
with  anguish  when  Jie  understood  that  this 
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jonn^  ^[entleman,  who  was  the  only  son  of 
a  distinguished  officer,  had  carried  arms  for 
the  space  of  five  years,  without  being  able  to 
obtain  a  subaltern's  commission,  though  he 
had  always  behaved  with  remarkable  regu- 
larity and  spirit,  and  acquired  the  friendship 
and  esteem  of  all  the  officers  under  whom  he 
had  served. 
He  would  at  that  time,  with  the  utmost 

Eleasure,  have  shared  his  finances ;  but,  as 
e  would  not  run  the  risk  of  offending  the 
young  soldier's  delicacy  of  honour,  by  a  pre- 
mature exertion  of  his  liberality,  he  resolved 
to  insinuate  himself  into  an  mtimacy  with 
him,  before  he  would  venture  to  take  such 
freedoms  ;  and,  with  that  view,  pressed  Mr 
Gauntlet  to  accompany  him  to  the  ^rrison, 
where  he  did  not  aoubt  of  having  influence 
enough  to  make  him  a  welcome  guest.  God- 
frey thanked  him  very  courteously  for  his  in- 
vitation, which  he  said  he  could  not  imme- 
diately accept ;  but  promised,  if  he  would 
favour  him  with  a  letter,  and  fix  the  time  at 
which  he  proposed  to  set  out  for  France,  he 
would  enifeavour  to  visit  him  at  the  commo- 
dore's habitation,  and  from  thence  give  him 
a  convoy  to  Dover.  This  new  treaty  being 
cetded,  and  a  dossil  of  lint,  with  a  snip  of 
plaster,  applied  to  our  adventurer's  wound, 
he  parted  from  the  brother  of  his  dear  Emi- 
lia, to  whom,  and  his  friend  Sophy,  he  sent 
his  kindest  wishes ;  and  having  lodged  one 
night  upon  the  road,  arrived  next  day  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  garrison,  where  he  found  all 
his  friends  in  good  health,  and  overjoyed  at 
his  return. 

The  commodore,  who  was  by  this  time 
turned  of  seventy,  and  altogether  crippled  by 
the  gout,  seldom  went  abroad,  and,  as  his 
conversation  was  not  veiy  entertaining,  had 
but  little  company  within  doors ;  so  that  his 
0pihtB  must  have  quite  stagnated,  had  they 
not  been  kept  in  motion  hj  the  conversation 
of  Hatchway,  and  received,  at  different 
times,  a  wholesome  fillip  from  the  discipline 
of  his  spouse,  who,  by  the  force  of  pride,  re- 
ligion,  and  coniac,  had  erected  a  most  terri- 
ble tyranny  in  the  house.  There  was  such 
a  quick  circulation  of  domestics  in  the  fami- 
ly, that  every  suit  of  livery  had  been  worn 
by  figures  of  all  dimensions.  Trunnion  him- 
delf  bad,  long  before  this  time,  yielded  to  the 
torrent  of  her  arbitrary  sway,  though  not 
without  divers  obstinate  efforts  to  maintain 
his  liberty ;  and  now  that  he  was  disabled  by 
his  infirmities,  when  he  used  to  hear  his  em- 
press singing  the  loud  Orthyan  song  among 
we  servants  below,  he  wdufd  often,  in  whis- 
pers, communicate  to  the  lieutenant  hints  of 
what  be  would  do,  if  so  be  as  how  he  was 
not  deprived  of  his  precious  limbs.  Hatch- 
way was  the  only  person  whom  the  temper 
of  Mrs  Trunnion  respected,  either  because 
she  dreaded  his  ridicule,  or  looked  upon  his 
person  with  eyes  of  affection.  This  being 
the  situation  of  things  in  the  garrison,  it  is 


not  to  be  doubted  that  the  old  gentleman 
hip^hly  enjoyed  the  presence  of  Peregrine* 
who  found  means  to  ingratiate  himself  so 
effectually  with  his  aunt,  that,  while  he  re« 
mained  at  home,  she  seemed  to  have  exchange 
ed  the  disposition  of  a  tifi;Tess  for  that  of  a 
^ntle  kid :  but  he  found  bis  own  mother  as 
implacable,  and  his  father  as  much  henpecked 
as  ever. 

Gamaliel,  who  now  very  seldom  enjoyed 
the  conversation  of  his  old  friend  the  com- 
modore, had  some  time  ago  entered  into  an 
amicable  society,  consisting  of  the  barber, 
apothecary,  attorney,  and  exciseman  of  the 
parish,  among  whom  he  used  to  spend  the 
evening  at  Tunley's,  and  listen  to  their  dis- 
putes upon  philosophy  and  politics  with  great 
comfort  and  edification,  while  his  sovereign 
lady  domineered  at  home  as  usual,  visited 
with  ^at  pomp  in  the  neighborhood,  em- 
ployed her  chief  care  in  the  education  of  her 
darling  son  Gam,  who  was  now  in  the  fi& 
teenth  year  of  his  age,  and  so  remarkable  for 
his  perverse  disposition,  that,  in  spite  of  his 
mother's  influence  and  authority,  he  was  not 
only  hated,  but  also  despised  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Sbe  had  put  him  under  the 
tuition  of  the  curate,  who  lived  in  the  family, 
and  was  obliged  to  attend  him  in  all  his 
exercises  and  excursions.  The  ^vemor 
was  a  low-bred  fellow,  who  bad  neither  ex- 
perience nor  ingenuity,  but  possessed  a 
lar^  fund  of  amilation  and  servile  com- 
plaisance, by  which  he  had  gained  the  good 
CTaces  of  Mrs  Pickle,  and  presided  over  all 
her  deliberations,  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
superior  managed  those  of  Mrs  Trunnion. 

He  had  one  day  rode  out  to  take  the  air 
with  his  pupil,  who,  as  I  have  already  observ- 
ed, was  odious  to  the  poor  people,  for  having 
killed  their  dogs,  and  broken  their  inclosures, 
and,  on  account  of  his  hump,  was  distinguish- 
ed by  the  title  of  My  Lard,  when,  in  a  nar- 
row lane  they  chanced  to  meet  Peregrine  on 
horseback. 

The  young  squire  no  sooner  perceived  his 
elder  brother,  against  whom  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  bear  the  most  inveterate  grudge, 
than  he  resolved  te  insult  him  en pa88arU,9Lni 
actually  rode  acfainst  him  full  gallop.  Our 
hero,  guessing  his  aim,  fixed  himself  in  his 
stirrups,  and  by  a  dexterous  management  of 
the  reins,  avoided  the  shock  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  their  legs  only  should  encounter,  by 
which  means  My  Lord  was  tilted  out  of  his 
saddle,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  laid  sprawling  in 
the  dirt.  The  governor,  enraged  at  the  dis- 
grace of  his  charge,  advanced  with  great  in- 
solence and  fiiry,  and  struck  at  Peregrine  with 
his  whip.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
to  our  young  sentleman  than  this  assault, 
which  fijrnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of 
chastising  an  officious  wretch,  whose  petu- 
lance and  malice  he  had  longed  to  punish.  He, 
therefore,  spurring  up  his  horse  towards  his 
antagonist,  oveituew  him  in  the  middle  of  a 
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liedge.  Before  be  had  time  to  recollect  him- 
self from  the  confusion  of  the  fail,  Pickle 
alifihted  in  a  trice,  and  exerciaed  his  horse- 
whip  with  such  ability  about  the  curate's  face 
and  ears,  that  he  was  fidn  to  prostrate  him- 
self before  \pa  enra^d  conqueror,  and  implore 
his  forbearance  in  the  most  abject  terms. 
WhUe  Peregrine  was  thus  employed,  his  bro- 
ther Gam  had  made  shift  to  nse  and  attack 
lum  in  the  rear;  for  which  reason,  when  the 
tutor  was  quelled,  the  victor  faced  about, 
snatched  the  weapon  out  of  his  hand,  and  hav- 
ing broken  it  in  pieces,  remounted  his  horse 
ttSl  rode  off,  without  deigning  to  honour  him 
with  any  other  notice. 

The,condition  in  which  they  returned  pro- 
duced infinite  clamour  against  the  conqueror, 
who  was  represented  as  a  ruffian  whb  had  lain 
in  ambush  to  make  away  with  his  brother,  in 
whose  defence  the  curate  was  said  to  have  re- 
ceived those  cruel  stripes,  that  hindered  him 
fiom  appearing  for  three  whole  weeks  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  at  church. 

Complaints  were  made  to  the  commodore, 
who,  having  inquired  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  affair,  approved  of  what  his  nephew 
had  done ;  adding,  with  many  oaths,  that, 
provided  Peregrine  had  been  out  of  the  scrape, 
he  wished  Crook-back  had  broke  his  neck  in 
thefalL 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Hefr€jeets  a  plan  of  revenge  f  whick  is  exe- 
cuttd  agaimt  the  curate. 

Cm  hero,  exasperated  at  the  viUany  of  the 
curate  in  the  treacherous  misrepresentation 
fae  had  made  of  this  rencounter,  determined 
to  practise  upon  him  a  method  of  revenge, 
which  should  be  not  only  effectual,  but  also 
unattended  with  any  bad  consequence  to  him- 
self. For  this  purpose  he  and  Hatchway,  to 
whom  he  imparted  his  plan,  went  to  the  ale- 
house one  evening,  an<4,  called  for  an  empty 
rooni,  knowing  there  was  no  other  but  that 
which  they  had  chosen  for  the  scene  of  action. 
This  apartment  was  a  sorfc^f  a  parlour,  that 
fronted  the  kitchen,  with  a  window  towards 
the  yard ;  where,  after  they  had  sat  some  time, 
the  lieutenant  found  means  to  amuse  the  land- 
lord in  discourse,  while  Peregrine,  stepping 
wA  into  the  yard,  by  the  talent  of  mimicry, 
winch  he  possessed  in  a  surprising  degree, 
counterfeited  a  dialogue  between  the  curate 
and  Tunley's  wifo.  This  reaching  the  ears 
of  the  publican,  for  whose  hearing  it  was  cal- 
culated, inflamed  his  naturally  jealous  dispo- 
sition to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  emotion,  but  made  an  hundred  efforts 
to  quit  the  room ;  while  the  lieutenant,  smok- 
ing his  ]Hpe  with  great  gravity,  as  if  he  neither 
heard  what  passed,  nor  took  notice  of  the 
landlord's  disorder,  detained  him  on  the  spot 
by  A  anccoBsion  of  questions  which  he  could 


not  refuse  to  answer,  though  he  stood  sweat* 
ing  wiUi  agony  all  the  time,  stretching  his  neck 
every  instant  towards  the  window  through 
which  the  voices  were  conveyed,  stratching 
his  head,  and  exhibiting  sundry  other  symp- 
toms of  impatience  and  agitation.  At  length 
the  supposed  conversation  came  to  such  a 
pitch  of  amorous  complaisance,  that  the  hus- 
band, quite  frantic  with  his  imaginary  dis* 
grace,  rushed  out  at  the  door  crying,  ''coming, 
sir.*'  But,  as  he  was  obliged  to  m&e  a  circwt 
round  one  half  of  the  house.  Peregrine  had 
^t  in  by  the  window  before  Tunley  arrived 
in  tiie  yud. 

According  to  the  feigned  inteUigence  he 
had  received,  he  ran  divectly  to  the  bam,  in 
expectation  of  asking  some  very  extraordi* 
nary  discovery ;  and  Having  employed  some 
minutes  in  rummaging  the  straw  to  no  pur- 
pose, returned  in  a  state  of  distraction  to  the 
kitchen,  just  as  his  wife  chanced  to  enter  at 
the  other  door.  The  circumstances  of  her 
appearance  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that 
the  deed  was  done.  As  the  disease  of  being 
henpecked  was  epidemic  in  the  parish,  he 
durst  not  express  the  least  hint  of  his  unea- 
siness to  her,  but  resolved  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  libidinous  priest,  who,  he  imagined, 
had  corrupted  the  chastity  of  his  spouse. 

The  two  confederates,  in  order  to  be  cer* 
tified  that  their  scheme  had  taken  effect,  as 
well  as  to  blow  up  the  flame  which  they  had 
kindled,  called  for  Tunley,  in  whose  counte- 
nance they  could  easily  discern  his  confusion. 
Peregrine,  desiring  him  to  sit  down  and  drink 
a  glass  with  them,  began  to  interrogate  him 
about  his  fiimily,  and,  among  other  things, 
asked  him  how  long  he  had  l^en  married  to 
that  handsome  wife.  This  question,  which 
was  put  with  an  arch  significance  of  lookt 
darmed  the  publican,  who  began  to  fear  that 
Pickle  had  overheard  his  dishonour ;  and  this 
suspicion  was  not  at  all  removed^  when  the 
lieutenant,  with  a  sly  regard,  pronounced, 
*'  Tunley,  want  you  noosM  by  the  curate?" 
"  Yes,  I  was,"  replied  the  landlord,  with  an 
eagerness  and  perplexity  of  tone,  as  if  he 
thougj^t  the  lieutenant  knew  that  thereby 
hung  a  ttde;  and  Hatchway  supported  this 
suspicion  by  answering,— •''  Nay,  as  for  that 
matter,  the  curate  may  be  a  vety  suflicient  man 
in  his  way."  This  transition  nrom  his  wife  to 
the  curate,  convinced  him  that  his  shame  was 
known  to  his  ^ests ;  and,  in  the  transport 
of  his  indignation,  he  pronounced  with  great 
emphasis, — **  A  sufficient  man  !  odds  heart ! 
I  believe  they  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing* 
I  wish  to  Grod  I  could  see  the  day,  master* 
when  there  shall  not  be  a  priest,  an  excise- 
man, or  a  custom  house  officer  in  this  king- 
dom. Asfor  that  fellow  of  a  curate,  if  I  do 
catch  him — it  don't  signify  talking— -but,  by 
the  Lord ! — ^gentlemen,  my  service  to  you." 

The  associates  being  satisfied,  by  these  ab- 
rupt insinuations,  that  they  had  so  &r  snc* 
ceeded  in,  their  aim,  waited  with  impatieD09 
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two  or  three  days,  in  expectation  of  hearing 
that  Tunley  had  ikllen  upon  some  method  of 
'being  revenged  for  this  imaginary  wrong :  but. 
finding  that  either  his  invention  was  too  shal- 
low, or  his  inclination  too  languid,  to  gratify 
their  desire  of  his  own  accord,  thejr  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  affair  to  such  a  crisis,  that 
he  should  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  op- 
portunity of  executing  his  vengeance.  With 
this  view  they  one  evening  hired  a  boy  to 
ran  to  Mr  Pickle's  house  and  tell  the  curate 
that  Mrs  Timley,  being  taken  suddenly  ill, 
her  husband  desired  he  would  oome  immedi- 
ately, and  pray  with  her.  Meanwhile  they 
had  taken  possession  of  a  room  in  the  house ; 
and  Hatchway  engaging  the  landlord  in  con- 
versation, Peregnne,  in  hif  return  from  the 
yard,  observed,  as  if  by  accident,  that  the 
parson  was  gone  into  the  kitchen,  in  order, 
as  he  supposed,  to  catechise  Tunley's  wife. 
The  publican  started  at  this  intelligence, 
and,  unaer  pretence  of  serving  another  com- 
pany in  the  next  room,  went  out  to  a  bam, 
where,  arming  himself  with  a  flail,  he  re- 
paired to  a  lane  through  which  the  curate 
was  under  a  necessity  of  passing  in  his  way 
home.  There  he  lay  in  ambush,  with  fell  in- 
tent ;  and,  when  the  supposed  author  of  his 
shame  arrived,  greeted  nim  in  the  dark  with 
mich  a  salutation  as  caused  him  to  stagger 
backward  three  paces  at  least.  If  the  second 
application  had  taken  effect,  in  all  probability 
that  spot  would  have  been  the  boundary  of 
the  parson's  mortal  peregrination ;  but,  luckily 
for  him,  his  antagonist  was  not  expert  in  the 
management  of  the  weapon,  which,  by  a 
twist  of  the  thong  that  connected  the  legs, 
instead  of  pitching  upon  the  head  of  the  as- 
tonished curate,  descended  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection on  his  own  pate,  with  such  a  swing, 
that  the  skull  actually  rung  like  an  apothe- 
cary's mortar,  and  ten  thousand  lights  seem- 
ed to  dance  before  his  eyes.  The  curate  re- 
collecting himself  during  the  respite  he  ob- 
tained from  this  accident,  and  believing  his 
aggressor  to  be  some  thief  who  lurked  in  that 
place  for  prey,  resolved  to  make  a  running 
fight,  until  he  should  arrive  within  erf  of  his 
habitation.  With  this  design  he  raised  up 
his  cudgel  for  the  defence  ofhis  head,  and, 
betaking  himself  to  bis  heels,  began  to  roar 
for  help  with  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor.  Tun- 
ley, throwing  away  the  flail,  which  he  durst 
no  longer  trust  with  the  execution  of  his  re- 
venge, pursued  the  fugitive  with  all  die  speed 
he  could  exert ;  and  the  other,  either  unnerv- 
ed by  fear,  or  stumbling  over  a  stone,  was 
overtaken  before  he  had  run  an  hundred  pa^ 
ces.  He  no  sooner  felt  the  wind  of  the  pub- 
lican's fist  that  whistled  round  his  ears,  than 
he  fell  flat  upon  the  earth  at  full  length,  and 
the  cudgel  flew  from  his  unclasping  hand ; 
when  IHmley,  springing  like  a  tiger  upon  his 
back,  rained  such  a  snower  of  blows  upon  his 
carcase,  that  he  imagined  himself  under  the 
discipline  of  ten  pair  of  fists  at  least ;  yet  the 


imaginary  cuckold,  not  satisfied  with  annoy- 
ing the  priest  in  this  manner,  laid  hold  on 
one  ofhis  ears  with  his  teeth,  and  bit  so  un- 
mercifully, that  the  curate  was  found  almost 
entnnced  with  pain  by  two  labourers,  at 
whose  approach  the  assailant  retreated  un* 
perceived. 

The  lieutenant  had  posted  himself  at  the 
window,  in  order  to  see  the  landlord  at  his 
first  return ;  and  no  sooner  perceived  him  en- 
ter the  yard,  than  he  called  him  into  the 
apartment,  impatient  to  learn  the  effects  of 
their  stratagem.  Tunley  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  appeared  before  his  guests  in  all 
the  violence  of  rage,  disorder,  and  fatigue ; 
his  nostrils  were  dilated  more  than  one  naif 
beyond  their  natural  capacity,  his  eyes  roll* 
ed,  his  teeth  chattered,  he  snored  in  breath- 
ing as  if  he  had  been  oppressed  by  the  night* 
mare,  and  streams  of  sweat  flowed  down 
each  side  of  his  forehead. 

Peregrine,  affecting  to  start  at  the  ap- 
proach of  such  an  uncouth  figure,  asked  if 
he  had  been  wrestling  with  a  spirit ;  upon 
which  he  answered,  with  great  vehemencey 
— "  Spirit !  no,  no,  master,  I  have  had  a  roll 
and  tumble  with  the  flesh.  A  dog !  I'll  teach 
him  to  come  a-caterwauling  about  my  doom." 
Guessing,  from  this  reply,  that  his  aim  waa 
accomplished*  and  curious  to  know  the  par* 
ticulars  of  the  rencounter,— "  Well  then," 
said  the  youth,  **  I  hope  you  have  prevailed 
against  the  flesh,  Tunley."  "Yes,  yes,'* 
answered  the  publican,  *'  I  have  cooled  his 
capissens,  as  the  saying  is ;  I  have  played 
such  a  tune  about  his  ears,  that  I'll  be  bound 
he  shan't  long  for  music  this  month.  A  goat- 
ish ram-fiiced  rascal !  Why,  he's  a  perfect 
parish  bull,  as  I  hope  to  live." 

Hatchway,  observing  that  he  seemed  to 
have  made  a  stout  batue,  desired  he  would 
sit  down  and  recover  wind ;  and,  after  he  had 
swallowed  a  brace  of  bumpers,  his  vanity 
prompted  him  to  expatiate  upon  his  own  ex- 
ploit in  such  a  manner,  that  the  confederates, 
without  seeming  to  know  the  curate  was  his 
antagonist,  became  acquainted  with  every 
cireum stance  of  the  ambuscade. 

Tunley  had  oparce  ffot  the  better  of  his 
agitation,  when  his  wife  entering  the  reom, 
told  them,  by  way  of  news,  that  some  wag- 
gish body  had  sent  Mr  Sackbut  the  curate  to 
pray  with  her.  This  name  inflamed  the  hus- 
band's choler  anew;  and,  foigetting  all  his 
complaisance  for  his  spouse,  he  replied  with  a 
rancorous  grin,  "  Add  rabbit  him !  I  doubt  not 
but  you  found  his  admonitions  deadly  com- 
fortable !"  The  landlady,  looking  at  her  vas* 
sal  with  a  sovereign  aspect,  "  What  crotch, 
ets,"  said  she,  **  nave  you  got  in  your  fi>o]'s 
head,  I  trow  1  I  know  no  business  you  have 
to  sit  here  like  a  gentleman  with  your  arms 
akimbo,  when  there's  another  company  in 
the  house  to  be  served."  The  submissive 
husband  took  the  hint,  and  without  further 
expostulation  sneaked  ont  of  the  lOom. 
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Next  day  it  was  reported  that  Mr  Sack- 
bat  had  been  way-laid,  and  almoet  murdered 
by  robbers,  and  an  advertiement  was  pasted 
upon  the  church-door,  offering  a  reward  to 
any  person  that  should  discover  the  assassin ; 
but  he  reaped  no  satisfaction  from  this  ex- 
pedient, and  was  confined  to  his  chamber 
a  whole  fortnight  by  the  bruiaeB  he  had  ife- 
ceived. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Mr  Sackbut  and  his  pupil  conspire  agamst 
Peregrine,  who  being  apprised  of  their 
design  by  his  sister,  takes  measures  for 
countenoorking  their  scheme,  which  is 
executed  by  mistake  upon  Mr  Gauntlet 
'^^his  young  soldier  meets  with  a  cordial 
reception  fiom  the  commodore,  who  ge^ 
nerously  decoys  him  into  his  own  in^ 
terest, 

Whsh  he  considered  the  circumstances  of 
the  ambuscade,  he  could  n6t  persuade  him- 
self that  he  had  been  assaulted  by  a  common 
thief,  because  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
a  robber  would  have  amused  himself  in  pom- 
melling rather  than  in  rifling  his  prey;  he 
therefore  ascribed  his  misfortune  to  the  secret 
enmity  of  some  person  who  had  a  design  up- 
on his  life ;  and,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
fixed  his  suspicion  upon  Peregrine,  who  was 
the  only  man  on  earth  from  whom  he  thought 
he  deserved  such  treatment.  He  communicat- 
ed his  conjecture  to  his  pupU,  who  readily 
adopted  his  opinion,  and  advised  him  stren- 
uously to  revenge  the  wrong  by  a  like  contri- 
vance, without  seeking  to  make  a  narrower 
inquiry,  lest  his  enemy  should  be  thereby  put 
upon  his  guard. 

This  proposal  being  relished,  they  in  con- 
cert  revolved  the  means  of  retorting  the  am- 
bush with  interest,  and  actually  laid  such  a 
villanous  plan  for  attacking  our  hero  in  the 
dark,  that,  had  it  been  executed  according  to 
their  intention,  the  young  gentleman's  scheme 
of  travelling  would  have  been  effectually 
marred.  But  their  machinfltions  were  over- 
heard by  Miss  Pickle,  who  was  now  in  the 
seventeeth  year  of  her  age,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  prejudice  of  education,  entertained 
in  secret  a  most  sisterly  affection  for  her 
brother  Perry,  though  she  had  never  spoke 
to  him,  and  was  deterred  by-  the  precepts, 
vigilance,  and  menaces  of  her  mother,  from 
attempting  any  means  of  meeting  him  in 
private.  She  was  not,  however,  msensible 
to  his  praise,  which  was  loudly  soimded  forth 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  never  &iled  of  go- 
ing to  church,  and  every  other  place  where  she 
thought  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing mis  amiaa^e  brother.  With  these  senti- 
ments it  cannot  be  supposed  that  she  would 
hear  the  conspiracy  without  emotion.  She 
was  shocked  at  tbs  treacherous  barbarity  of 
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Gam,  and  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  the 
danger  to  which  Peregrine  would  be  exposed 
from  their  malice.  She  durst  not  communi- 
cate this  plot  to  her  mother,  because  she 
was  afraid  that  lady's  unaccountable  aversion 
for  her  first-born  would  hinder  her  from  in- 
terposing in  his  behalf,  and  consequently 
render  t^r  a  sort  of  accomplice  in  the  guilt 
of  his  assassins.  She  therefore  resolved  to 
warn  Peregrine  of  the  conspiracy,  an  ac- 
count of  which  she  transmitted  to  him  in  an 
affectionate  letter,  by  means  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman in  that  neighl>ourhood,  wlio  made  his 
addresses  to  her  at  that  time,  and  who,  at 
her  request,  offered  his  service  to  our  hero, 
in  defeating  the  projects  of  his  adversaries. 

Pere&frine  was  startled  when  he  read  the 
particulars  of  their  scheme,  which  was  no 
other  than  an  intention  to  sally  upon  him 
when  he  should  be  altogether  unprovided 
against  such  an  attack,  cut  off  his  ears,  and 
otherwise  mutilate  him  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  should  have  no  cause  to  be  vain  of 
his  person  for  the  future. 

Incensed  as  he  was  against  the  brutal  dis- 
position of  his  own  father's  son,  he  could  not 
help  being  moved  at  the  integrity  and  ten- 
derness of  his  sister,  of  whose  inclinations 
towards  him  he  had  been  hitherto  kept  in 
ignorance.  He  thanked  the  gentleman  for 
his  honourable  dealing,  and  expressed  a  de- 
sire of  bein^  better  acquainted  with  his  vir- 
tues ;  told  him,  that,  now  he  was  cautioned, 
he  hoped  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
giving  him  any  further  trouble ;  and  wrote 
oyhim  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  his 
sister,  for  whom  he  expressed  the  utmost 
love  and  re^^ard,  beseeching  her  to  favour 
him  with  an  interview  before  his  departure, 
that  he  might  indulge  his  fraternal  fondness, 
and  be  blessed  with  the  company  and  coun- 
tenance of  one  at  least  belonging  to  his  own 
family. 

Having  imparted  this  discovery  to  his 
friend  Hatchway,  they  came  to  a  resolution 
of  countermining  the  plan  of  their  enemies. 
As  they  did  not  chuse  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  msinuations  of  slander,  which  would 
have  exerted  itself  at  their  expense,  had  they, 
even  in  defending  themselves,  employed  any 
harsh  means  of  retaliation,  they  invented  a 
method  of  disappointing  and  disgracing  their 
foes,  and  immediately  set  Pipes  at  work  to 
forward  the  preparations. 

Miss  Pickle  having  described  the  spot 
which  the  assassins  had  pitched  upon  for 
the  scene  of  their  vengeance,  our  triumvi- 
rate intended  to  have  placed  acentinel  among 
the  com,  who  should  come  and  give  them 
intelligence  when  the  ambuscade  was  laid ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  that  information,  they 
would  steal  softly  towards  the  place,  attend- 
ed by  three  or  four  of  the  domestics,  and 
draw  a  large  net  over  the  conspirators,  who, 
being  entangled  in  the  toil,  should  be  dis- 
armed, fettered,  heartily  scourged,  and  sus- 
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pended  between  two  trees  in  the  snare,  as  a 
spectacle  to  ail  passengen  that  should  chance 
to  travel  that  way. 

The  plan  being  thus  dieested*  and  the 
commodore  made  acquainted  with  the  whole 
afiairt  the  spy  was  sent  upon  duty,  and  every 
body  within  doors  prepared  to  go  forth  upon 
the  first  notice.  One  whole  evening  did 
they  spend  in  the  most  impatient  ezpejatation ; 
but,  on  the  second,  the  scout  crept  into  the 
garrison,  and  assured  them,  that  he  had  per- 
ceived three  men  skulking  behind  the  hedge, 
on  the  road  that  led  to  the  public  house, 
firom  which  Peregrine  and  the  lieutenant 
used  every  night  to  return  about  that  hour. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  the  confederates  set 
out  immediately,  with  all  their  implements. 
Approaching  the  scene  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  they  heard  the  sound  of  blows:  and 
though  the  night  was  dark,  perceived  a  sort 
of  tumultuous  conflict  on  the  very  spot  which 
the  conspirators  had  possessed.  Surprised 
at  this  occurrence,  the  meaning  of  which  he 
could  not  comprehend,  Peregrine  ordered  his 
myrmidons  to  halt  and  reconnoitre ;  and  im- 
mediately his  ears  were  saluted  wiUi  an  ex- 
clamation of,  **  You  shan't  'scape  me,  rascal." 
The  voice  being  quite  familiar  to  him,  he  all 
at  once  divined  the  cause  of  that  confiision 
which  they  had  observed:  and  running  up  to 
the  assistance  of  the  exclaimer,  found  a  fellow 
on  his  knees  begging  his  life  of  Mr  Gaunt- 
let, who  stood  over  hun  with  a  naked  hanger 
in  his  hand. 

Pickle  instantly  made  himself  known  to 
his  friend,  who  told  him,  that,  having  left  his 
horse  at  Tunley's,  he  was,  in  his  way  to  the 
garrison,  set  upon  by  three  ruffians,  one  of 
whom  being  the  very  individual  person  now 
in  his  power,  had  come  behina  him,  and 
struck  with  a  bludgeon  at  his  head,  which, 
however,  he  missed,  and  the  instrument  de- 
scended on  his  left  shoulder;  that,  upon 
drawing  his  hanger,  and  laring  about  him  in 
the  da»,  the  other  two  fled,  leaving  their 
companion,  whom  he  had  disabled,  m  the 
lurch. 

Peregrine  congratulated  him  upon  his 
safety,  and  having  ordered  Pipes  to  secure 
the  prisoner,  conducted  Mr  Gauntlet  to  the 
gamson,  where  he  met  with  a  very  hearty 
reception  from  the  commodore,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced  as  his  nephew's  intimate 
friend:  not  but  that,  in  all  likelihood,  he  would 
have  abated  somewhat  of  his  hospitality,  had 
he  known  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Perry's 
mistress ;  but  her  name  the  old  gentleman 
had  never  thought  of  asking,  T^hen  he  in- 
quired into  the  particulars  of  his  godson's 
amour. 

The  captive  being  examined,  in  presence 
of  Trunnion  and  aJl  his  adherents,  touching 
the  ambuscade,  owned,  that,  being  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Gam  Pickle,  he  had  been  prevailed 
upon,  by  the  solicitations  of  his  master  and 
the  curatei  to  accompany  them  in  their  ex^ 


pedition,  and  undertake  the  part  which  he 
had  acted  against  the  stranger,  whom  he  and 
his  employera  mistook  for  Peregrine.  In 
consideration  of  tfaisfirank  acknowledgment, 
and  a  severe  wound  he  had  received  in  his 
right  arm,  they  resolved  to  inflict  no  other 
punishment  on  this  maiefector,  than  to  de- 
tain him  all  nig^t  in  the  garrison,  and  next 
morning  carry  him  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  whom  he  repeated  all  that  he  had 
said  over  night,  and,  with  his  own  hand  sub- 
scribed his  confession,  copies  of  which  were 
handed  about  the  nei^bourhood,  to  the  un- 
speakable confiision  and  disgrace  of  the  cu» 
rate  and  his  promising  pupu. 

Meanwhile  Trunnion  treated  the  young 
soldier  with  uncommon  marks  of  respect 
being  prepossessed  in  his  favour  by  this  aaven- 
ture,  which  he  had  so  gallantly  achieved,  as 
well  as  by  the  encomiums  that  Pere^ne  be- 
stowed upon  his  valour  and  generosity.  He 
liked  his  countenance,  which  was  bold  and 
hardy,  admired  his  Herculean  limbs,  and  de- 
lighted in  asking  questions  coneeming  the 
service  he  had  seen. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  while  the  conver* 
sation  turned  on  this  last  subject,  the  com- 
modore,  taking  the  pipe  out  of'^his  mouth,— 
'*I'll  tell  you  what  brother,"  said  he,  '*five-an^ 
forty  years  aj^o,  when  I  was  third  lieutenant 
of  the  Warwick  man  of  war,  there  was  a  y&ry 
stout  younj^  fellow  on  board,  a  subaltern  offi- 
cer of^marines ;  his  name  was  not  unlikeyour 
own,  d'ye  see,  being  Guntlet,  with  a  G.  I 
remember  be  and  I  could  not  abide  one  ano- 
ther at  first,  because,  d'ye  see,  I  was  a  sailor 
and  he  a  landman,  till  we  fell  in  with  a  French- 
man, whom  we  engaged  for  eight  glasses, 
and  at  length  boaraed  and  took.  I  was  the 
first  man  that  stood  on  the  enemy's  dTOk, 
and  I  should  have  come  scurvily  off,  d'ye  see, 
if  Guntlet  had  not  jumped  to  my  assistance; 
but  we  soon  cleared  ship,  and  drove  them  to 
dose  quarters,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
strike ;  and  from  that  day  Guntlet  and  I  were 
sworn  brothers  as  long  as  he  remained  on 
board.  He  was  exchanged  into  a  marching 
regiment,  and  what  became  of  him  afterwards. 
Lord  in  heaven  knows ;  but  this  I'll  say  of 
him,  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive,  he  feared 
no  man  that  ever  wore  a  head,  and  was, 
moreover,  a  venr  hearty  messmate." 

The  stranger's  breast  glowed  at  this  eulo- 

fium,  which  was  no  sooner  pronounced,  than 
e  ea^rly  asked  if  the  French  ship  was  not 
the  Diligence  1  the  commodore  replied  with 
a  stare,  '*  the  very  same,  my  lad."  **  Then," 
said  Gauntlet,  **the  person  of  whom  you  are 
pleased  to  make  such  honourable  mention 
was  my  own  father."  <<  The  devil  he  was ! " 
cried  Trunnion,  shaking  him  bv  the  hand,  "  I 
am  rejoiced  to  see  a  son  of  Ned  Guntlet  in 
my  house." 

This  discovery  produced  a  thousand  ques- 
tions, in  the  course  of  which  the  old  gentleroaa 
I  learnt  the  situation  of  hia  friend^s  fiwuly* 
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wid  diflchai^ed  inmunerable  execrationa  upon 
the  ingnlitude  and  injustice  of  the  ministry, 
which  had  failed  to  provide  for  the  son  of 
0uch  a  brave  soldier.  Nor  was  his  friendship 
confined  to  such  ineffectual  expressions ;  he 
that  same  ev«iing  signified  to  Peregrine  a 
desire  of  doing  something  for  his  firiend. 
This  inclination  was  so  much  praised,  en- 
couraged, and  promoted  by  his  godson,  and 
even  supported  by  his  counsellor  Hatchway, 
that  our  hero  was  empowered  to  present  him 
with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase  a 
commission. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
to  Pickle  thai!  this  permission,  he  was  afraid 
that  Godfrey's  scrupulous  disposition  would 
hinder  him  fh>m  subjecting  himself  to  any 
such  obligation;  and  therefore  proposed  that 
he  should  be  decoyed  into  his  own  interest  by 
a  fei^ied  story,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
would  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  the 
money,  as  a  debt  which  the  commodore  had 
contracted  of  his  father  at  sea.  Tnmnion 
made  wry  ftces  at  this  expedient,  the  neces- 
81^  of  which  he  could  not  conceive,  without 
calling  in  question  the  common  sense  of 
GaunUet,  as  he  took  it  for  granted  that  such 
offers  as  those  were  not  to  1^  rejected  on  any 
consideration  whatever.  Besides,  he  could 
not  digest  an  artifice,  by  which  he  himself 
must  own  that  he  had  lived  so  many  years, 
without  manifesting  the  least  intention  of 
doing  justice  to  his  creditor.  All  these  object- 
ions, however,  were  removed  by  the  zeal  and 
rhetoric  of  Peregrine,  who  represented  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  befriend  him  on  any 
other  terms  ;  that  his  silence  hitherto  would 
be  imputed  to  his  want  of  information,  touch- 
ing the  circumstances  and  condition  of  his 
fiiend ;  and  that  his  remembering  and  insist- 
ing upon  discharging  the  obligation,  after 
such  an  interval  of  time,  when  the  whole 
nSkir  was  in  oblivion,  would  be  the  greatest 
compliment  he  could  pay  to  his  own  honour 
and  mtegrity. 

Thus  persuaded,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
Gauntlet's  being  alone  with  him  to  broach 
the  affair,  telling  the  young  man,  that  his 
father  had  advanced  a  sum  of  money  for  him 
when  they  sailed  together,  on  account  of  the 
mess,  as  well  as  to  stop  the  mouth  of  a  clam- 
orous creditor  at  Portsmouth ;  and  that  the 
said  sum,  with  interest,  amounted  to  about 
four  hundred  pounds,  which  he  would  now, 
with  great  thankfulness,  repay. 

Godfrey  was  amazed  at  this  declaration, 
and,  after  a  considerable  pause,  replied,  that 
he  had  never  heard  his  parents  mention  any 
such  debt ;  that  no  memorandum  or  voucher 
of  it  was  found  amonff  his  father's  papers ; 
and  that,  in  all  probabuity,  it  must  have  been 
discharged  long  ago,  although  the  commodore, 
in  such  a  long  course  of  time,  and  hurry  of 
occupation,  might  have  forgot  the  repayment; 
he  therefore  desired  to  be  excused  from  ac- 
cepting what,  in  hif  own  conscience,  he  be- 


lieved was  not  his  due ;  and  complimented 
the  old  ^ntleman  upon  his  being  so  scru- 
pulously just  and  honourable. 

The  soldier's  refltsal,  which  was  matter  of 
astonishment  to  Trunnion,  increased  his  in- 
clination to  assist  him ;  and,  on  pretence  of 
acquitting  his  own  character,  he  urged  his 
beneficence  with  such  obstinacy,  that  Gaunt, 
let,  afiAiid  of  disobliging  him,  was  in  a  manner 
compelled  to  receive  a  draft  for  the  money, 
for  which  he  subscribed  an  ample  discharge, 
and  immediately  transmitted  the  order  to  his 
mother,  whom,  at  the  same  time,  he  inform- 
ed of  the  circumstances  by  which  they  had 
so  unexpectedly  gained  this  accession  of 
fortune. 

Such  a  piece  of  news  could  not  fail  of 
being  agreeable  to  Mrs  Gauntlet,  who,  by 
the  first  post,  wrote  a  polite  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  commodore,  another  to  her 
own  son,  importing,  that  she  had  already 
sent  the  draft  to  a  firiend  in  London,  with 
directions  to  deposit  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
certain  banker,  for  the  purchase  of  the  first 
ensigncv  to  be  sold ;  and  she  took  the  liberty 
of  sendmg  a-  third  to  Peregrine,  couched  in 
very  affectionate  terms,  with  a  kind  post- 
scnpt,  si^ed  by  Miss  Sophy  and  his  charm- 
ing Emilia. 

This  affair  being  transacted  to  the  sktis- 
faction  of  all  concerned,  preparations  were 
set  on  foot  for  the  departure  of  our  hero,  on 
whom  his  uncle  settled  an  annuity  of  eight 
hundred  pounds,  being  little  less  than  one 
half  of  his  whole  income.  By  this  time, 
indeed,  the  old  gentleman  could  easily  afford 
to  alienate  such  a  part  of  his  fortune,  because 
he  entertained  little  or  no  company,  kept  few 
servants,  and  was  remarkably  plain  and  frugal 
in  his  house-keeping;  Mrs  Trunnfon  being 
now  some  years  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty, 
her  infirmities  began  to  increase ;  and  though 
her  pride  had  suffered  no  diminution,  her 
vanity  was  altogether  subdued  by  her  avarice. 

A  Swiss  valet  de  chambre,  who  had  already 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  was  hired  for  the 
care  of  Peregrine's  own  person.  Pipes  being 
ignorant  of  the  French  language,  as  well  as 
otherwise  unfit  fbr  the  office  of  a  fashionable 
attendant,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
remain  in  garrison;  and  his  place  was  im- 
mediately supplied  by  a  Parisian  lacquey  en- 
gaged at  London  for  that  purpose.  Pipes 
did  not  seem  to  relish  this  disposition  of 
thinj^s ;  and  though  he  made  no  veibal  ob- 
jections to  it,  looked  remarkably  sour  at  his 
successor  upon  his  first  arrival;  but  this 
sullen  fit  seemed  gradually  to  wear  off;  and 
long  before  his  master's  departure  he  had 
resumed  his  former  tranquillity  and  unconcem. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  two  young  gentlemen  display  their 
taientM  for  gaSaniry^  in  the  eowrn  of 
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which  they  are  involved  in  a  Ittdicroits 
circumstance  of  distress,  and  afterwards 
take  vengeance  on  the  author  of  their 
mishap. 

Meanwhile  our  hero  and  his  new  friend, 
together  with  honest  Jack  Hatchway,  made 
daily  excursions  into  the  country,  visited  the 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  flod  fre- 

auentlv  accompanied  them  to  the  chase ;  all 
iiree  being  exceedingly  caressed  on  account 
of  their  talents,  which  could  accommodate 
themselves  with  ^at  facility  to  the  tempers 
and  turns  of  theur  entertainers.  The  lieu- 
tenant was  a  droll  in  his  wav,  Peregrine  pos- 
sessed a  great  fund  of  sprightliness  and  good 
humour,  and  Godfrey,  among  his  other  quali- 
fications already  recited,  sung  a  most  excel- 
lent song ;  so  that  the  compan^r  of  this  tri- 
umvirate was  courted  in  all  parties,  whether 
male  or  female;  and  if  the  hearts  of  our 
young  gentlemen  had  not  been  pre-engaged, 
they  would  have  met  with  opportunities  in 
abundance  of  displaying  their  address  in  the 
art  of  love :  not  but  that  they  gave  loose  to 
their  ^fallantry  without  much  mterestinff  their 
affections,  and  amused  themselves  with  little 
intrigues,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  man  of 
pleasure,  do  not  affect  nis  fidelity  to  the 
acknowledged  sovereign  of  his  soul. 

In  the  midst  of  these  amusements,  our 
hero  received  an  intimation  from  his  sister, 
that  she  should  be  overjoyed  to  meet  him 
next  day,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at 
the  house  of  her  nurse,  who  lived  in  a  cot- 
ta^  hard  by  her  father's  habitation,  she 
bem^  debarred  from  all  opportunity  of  seeing 
him  m  any  other  place  by  the  severity  of  her 
mother,  who  suspected  her  inclination. 

He  accordingly  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
went  at  the  time  appointed  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  where  he  met  this  affectionate 
young  lady,  who,  when  he  entered  the  room, 
ran  towards  him  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
transport,  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  shed  a  flood  of  tears  in  his  bosom  before 
she  could  utter  one  word,  except  a  repeti- 
tion of  "my  dear,  dear  brother."  He  em- 
braced her  with  all  the  piety  of  fraternal 
tenderness,  wept  over  her  in  his  turn,  assured 
her  that  this  was  one  of  the  happiest  moments 
of  his  life,  and  kindly  thanked  her  for  having 
resisted  the  example  and  disobeyed  the  in- 
junctions of  his  mother's  unnatural  aversion. 
He  was  ravished  to  find  by  her  conversa- 
tion, that  she  possessed  a  great  share  of 
sensibility  and  prudent  reflection;  for  she 
lamented  the  infatuation  of  her  parents  with 
the  most  filial  regret,  and  expressed  such 
abhorrence  and  concern  at  the  villanous 
disposition  of  her  younger  brother,  as  a  hu- 
mane sister  may  be  supposed  to  have  enter- 
tained. He  made  her  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  fortune  ;*and, 
as  he  supposed  she  spent  her  time  very  dis- 
agreeably at  home,  among  characters  which 


must  be  shockingly  distressing,  professed  a 
desire  of  removing  her  into  some  other 
sphere,  where  she  could  live  with  more  tran* 
quillity  and  satis&ctioa. 

She  objected  to  this  proposal,  as  an  expe- 
dient that  would  infallibly  subject  her  to  th« 
implacable  resentment  of  her  mother,  whose 
favour  and  affection  she  at  present  enjoyed 
but  in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree;  and 
they  had  canvassed  divers  schemes  of  cor- 
responding for  the  future,  when  the  voice  of 
Mrs  Pickle  was  heard  at  the  door. 

Miss  Julia  (that  was  the  young  lady's 
name)  finding  herself  betrayed,  was  seized 
with  a  violent  agitation  of  fear,  and  Pere^ne 
scarce  had  time  to  encourage  her  with  a 
promise  of  protection,  before  the  door  of  the 
apartment  biein^  flung  open,  this  irreconcilable 
parent  rushed  in,  and,  with  a  furious  aspect, 
flew  directly  at  her  trembling  daughter,  when 
the  son  interposing,  received  the  first  dis- 
charge of  her  fury. 

Her  eyes  gleamed  with  all  the  rage  of 
indignation,  which  choked  up  her  utterance, 
and  seemed  to  convulse  her  whole  fVame : 
she  twisted  her  left  hand  in  his  hair,  and 
with  the  other  buffetted  him  about  the  face 
till  the  blood  gushed  from  his  nostrils  and 
mouth ;  while  he  defended  his  sister  from 
the  cruelty  of  Gam,  who  assaulted  her  from 
another  quarter,  seeing  his  brother  engaged. 
This  attack  lasted  several  minutes  with 
great  violence,  till  at  lencth  Peregrine,  find^ 
ing  himself  in  danger  of  being  overpowered, 
if  he  should  remain  any  longer  on  the  defen- 
sive, laid  his  brother  on  his  back ;  then  he 
disentangled  his  mother's  hand  from  his 
own  hair,  and,  having  pushed  her  gently  out 
of  the  room,  bolted  Uie  door  on  the  inside ; 
finally,  turning  to  Gam,  he  threw  him  out  at 
the  window,  amon^  a  parcel  of  hogs  that 
fed  under  it.  By  this  time  Julia  was  almost 
quite  distracted  with  terror ;  she  knew  she 
had  offended  beyond  all  hope  of  forgiveness, 
and  from  that  moment  considered  herself  as 
an  exile  from  her  father's  house.  In  vain 
did  her  brother  strive  to  console  her  with 
fresh  protestations  of  love  and  protection , 
she  counted  herself  extremely  miserable  in 
being  obliged  to  endure  the  eternal  resentment 
of  a  parent  with  whom  she  had  hitherto  lived, 
and  dreaded  the  censure  of  the  world,  which, 
from  her  mother's  misrepresentation,  she 
was  sensible  would  condemn  her  unheard. 
That  she  might  not,  however,  neglect  any 
means  in  her  power  of  averting  tMs  storm, 
she  resolved  to  appease,  if  possible,  her 
mother's  wrath  with  humiliation,  and  even 
appeal  to  the  influence  of  her  father,  weak 
as  it  was,  before  she  would  despair  of  being 
forgiven.  But  the  good  lady  spared  her  this 
unnecessary  application,  by  telling  her, 
through  the  key-hole,  that  she  must  never 
expect  to  come  within  her  father's  door 
again ;  for  from  that  hour  she  renounced  her 
as  unworthy  of  her  affi»ction  and  regard. 
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Julia,  weeping  bitterly,  endeavoured  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  this  sentence,  by  the  most 
flubmissive  and  reasonable  remonstrances ; 
iwt  as  in  her  vindication  she  of  necessity 
espoused  her  elder  brother's  cause,  her 
endeavours,  instead  of  soothing,  served  on]  v 
to  exasperate  her  mother  to  an  higher  pitch 
of  indignation,  which  discharged  itself  in 
invectives  against  Peregrine,  whom  she  re- 
viled with  the  epithets  of  a  worthless,  aban- 
doned reprobate. 

The  youth,  hearing  these  unjust  asper- 
sions, trembled  with  resentment  through 
every  limb,  assuring  the  upbraider  that  ne 
considered  her  an  object  of  compassion; 
**  for,  without  all  doubt,"  said  he  '*  your  dia- 
bolical rancour  must  be  severely  punished 
by  the  thorns  of  your  own  conscience,  which 
this  veiy  instant  taxes  you  with  the  malice 
and  falsehood  of  your  reproaches.  As 
for  my  sister,  I  bless  God  that  you  have  not 
been  able  to  infect  her  with  your  unnatural 
prejudice ,  which,  because  she  is  too  just, 
too  virtuous,  too  humane  to  imbibe,  you 
reject  her  as  an  alien  to  your  blood,  and 
torn  her  out  unprovided  into  a  barbarous 
world.  But  even  there  your  vicious  purpose 
shall  be  defeated;  that  same  Providence 
that  screened  me  from  the  cruelty  of  your 
hate  shall  extend  its  protection  to  her,  until 
I  shall  find  it  convenient  to  assert  by  law 
that  right  of  maintenance  which  nature,  it 
seems,  hath  bestowed  upon  us  in  vain.  In 
the  mean  time  you  will  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  paying  an  undivided  attention  to  that 
darling  son,  whose  amiable  qualities  have  so 
long  engaged  and  engrossed  your  love  and 
esteem." 

This  freedom  of  expostulation  exalted  his 
mother's  ire  to  mere  frenzy :  she  cursed  him 
with  the  bitterest  imprecations,  and  raved 
like  a  bedlamite  at  the  door,  which  she  at- 
tempted to  burst  open.  Her  efforts  were 
seconded  by  her  favourite  son,  who  denounc- 
ed vengeance  against  Peregrine,  made  furious 
assaults  a^inst  the  lock,  which  resisted  all 
their  appkcations,  until  our  hero,  espying 
his  friends  Gauntlet  and  Pipes  stepping  over 
a  stile  that  stood  about  a  furlong  from  the 
window,  called  them  to  his  assistance ;  ^v- 
ing  them  to  understand  how  he  was  besie^- 
ed,  he  desired  they  would  keep  off  his 
mother,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  secure 
hii  sister  Julia's  retreat.  The  young  soldier 
entered  accordingly,  and  posting  liimself 
between  Mrs  Pickle  and  the  door,  gave  the 
signal  to  his  friend,  who,  lifting  up  his  sister 
in  his  arms,  carried  her  sare  without  the 
elutches  of  this  she  dragon,  while  Pipes, 
with  his  cudgel,  kept  young  master  at  bav. 

The  mother  being  thus  deprived  of  her 
prey,  sprung  upon  Uanntlet  like  a  lioness 
robbed  of  her  whelps ;  and  he  must  have 
suffered  sorely  in  the  fle^h,  had  he  not  pre- 
vented her  mischievous  intent  by  seizing 
both  her  wrists,  and  so  keeping  her  at  due 


distance.  In  attempting  to  disengage  herself 
from  his  grasp,  sne  struggled  with  soch 
exertion,  and  sufiered  such  agony  of  paasioit 
at  the  same  time,  that  she  actually  fell  into 
a  severe  fit,  durii^f  which  she  was  put  tp 
bed,  and  the  confederates  retired  without 
further  molestation. 

In  the  mean  time,  Peregrine  was  not  a 
little  perplexed  about  the  disposal  of  his 
sister,  whom  he  had  rescued.  He  could  not 
^endure  the  thoughts  of  saddling  the  commo- 
dore with  a  new  expense ;  and  lie  was  a&aid 
of  undertaking  the  charge  of  Julia,  without 
his  benefactor's  advice  and  direction ;  for 
the  present,  however,  he  carried  her  to  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  lady  was  her  godmother,  where  she 
was  received  with  great  tenderness  and 
condolence :  and  he  proposed  to  inquire  for 
some  creditable  house  where  she  might  be 
genteelly  boarded  in  his  absence,  resolving 
to  maintain  her  from  the  savin|(8  of  his  own 
allowance,  which  he  thought  might  very  well 
bear  such  deduction.  Sut  Uiis  intention 
was  frustrated  by  the  publication  of  the 
whole  affair,  which  was  divulged  next  day, 
and  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Truimion,  wno 
chid  his  godson  for  having  concealed  the 
adventure ;  and,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
wife,  ordered  him  to  bring  Julia  forthwith  to 
the  garrison.  The  young  gentleman,  with 
tears  of  gratitude  in  his  eyes,  explained  his 
design  of  maintaining  her  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  earnestly  begged  that  he  might 
not  be  deprived  of  that  satisfaction.  Sut 
his  uncle  was  deaf  to  all  his  entreaties,  and 
insisted  upon  her  living  in  the  garrison, 
though  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  beio^ 
company  to  her  aunt,  who,  he  observeo, 
was  lost  for  want  of  conversation.   » 

Julia  was  accordingly  brought  home,  and 
settled  under  the  tuition  of  Mrs  Trunnion, 
who,  whatever  face  sh^  might  put  on  the 
matter,  could  have  dispensed  with  the  society 
of  her  niece ;  though  she  was  not  without 
hope  of  gratifying  her  pique  to  Mrs  Pickle, 
by  the  intelligence  she  would  receive  from 
the  daughter  of  that  lady's  economy  and  do- 
mestic behaviour.  The  mother  herself  seem- 
ed conscious  of  this  advantage  which  her  sis- 
ter-in-law  had  now  gained  over  her,  being 
as  much  chagrined  at  the  news  of  Julia's  re- 
ception in  the  garrison  as  if  she  had  heard 
of  her  own  husband's  death.  She  even  tor- 
tured her  invention  to  propagate  calumnies 
against  the  reputation  of  her  own  daughter, 
whom  she  slandered  in  all  companies ;  she 
exclaimed  against  the  commodore  as  an  old 
ruffian,  who  spirited  up  a  rebellion  among  her 
children,  and  imputed  the  hospitality  of  bm 
wife,  in  countenancing  them,  to  nothing  else 
but  her  inveterate  enmity  to  their  mother, 
whom  they  had  disobliged.  She  now  insist- 
ed,  in  the  most  peremptory  terms,  upon  her 
husband's  renouncing  all  commerce  with  the 
old  lad  of  the  castle  and  his  adherents ;  and 
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Mr  Gamaliel,  having  by  thia  time  contracted 
other  friendahipa,  readily  submitted  to  her 
will,  nay,  even  refusing  to  commmiicate  with 
the  commodore  one  night,  when  they  hai>- 
pened  to  meet  by  accident  at  the  public  house. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

The  commodore  Mends  a  chaUenge  to  Oam/a' 
liel,  and  is  imposed  upon  by  a  waggish^ 
invention  of  the  lieutenant,  Peregrine, 
and  Gauntlet, 

Thib  affront  Trunnion  could  by  no  means  di- 
gest ;  he  advised  with  the  lieutenant  upon  the 
Bubject ;  and  the  result  of  their  consultation 
was. a  defiance,  which  tiie  old  commander 
sent  to  Pickle,  demanding  that  he  would  meet 
him  at  such  a  place  on  horseback  with  a  brace 
of  pistols,  and  give  satisfaction  for  the  slight 
he  had  put  upon  him. 

Nothing  could  have  afforded  more  pleasure 
to  Jack  than  the  acceptance  of  this  challen^, 
which  he  delivered  verbally  to  Mr  Gamaliel, 
who  was  called  out  from  the  dub  at  Tunley*s 
for  that  purpose.  The  nature  of  this  mes- 
sage haa  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  pacific  Pickle,  whose  bow- 
els yearned  with  apprehension,  and  under- 
went such  violent  agitation  on  the  spot,  that 
one  would  have  thought  the  operation  pro- 
ceeded from  some  severe  joke  of  the  apothe- 
caiy,  which  he  had  swallowed  in  his  beer. 

The  messenger,  despairing  of  a  satisfiic- 
tory  answer, 'left  him  in  his  wofiil  condition ; 
and,  being  loath  to  lose  any  opportunitv  of 
raising  the  laugh  against  the  commodore, 
went  immediately  and  communicated  the 
whole  afiiair  to  the younggentlemen,  entreat- 
ing them,  for  the  love  of  Ck>d,  to  concert  some 
means  of  bringing  old  Hannibal  into  the  field. 
The  two  friends  relished  the  proposal,  and, 
after  some  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  that 
Hatchway  should  tell  Trunnion  his  inviUtion 
was  accepted  by  Gamaliel,  who  would  meet 
him  at  the  place  appointed,  with  his  second, 
to-morrow  m  the  twilight,  because,  if  either 
should  fall,  the  other  would  have  the  better 
chance  for  escaping  in  the  dark ;  that  God- 
frey should  personate  old  Pickle's  friend,  and 
Peregrine  represent  his  own  father,  while  the 
lieutenant  snould  take  care,  in  loading  the 
pistols,  to  keep  out  the  shot,  so  that  no  dam- 
age might  be  aone  in  the  rencounter. 

These  circumstances  being  adjusted,  the 
lieutenant  returned  to  his  principal  with  a 
most  thundering  reply  flrom  his  antagonist, 
whose  courageous  behaviour,  though  it  could 
not  intimidate,  did  not  fail  to  astonish  the 
commodore,  who  ascribed  it  to  the  spirit  of 
his  wife,  which  had  inspired  him.  Trunnion 
that  instant  desired  his  counsellor  to  prepare 
his  cartridfe-boz,  and  order  the  quietest  horse 
in  the  stable,  to  be  kept  ready  saddled  for  the 
occasion:  his  eye  seemed  to  lighten  with 


alacrity  and  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  smell* 
ing  gunpowder  once  more  before  his  death, 
and  when  Jack  advised  him  to  make  his  will, 
in  case  of  accident,  he  rejected  his  counsel 
with  disdain,  saying,— -"What:  dost  think 
that  Hawser  Trunmon,  who  has  stood  the 
fire  of  so  many  floating  batteries,  runs  any 
risk  from  the  lousy  pops  of  a  landman  1  thou 
shalt  see,  thou  shalt  see  how  I  shall  make  him 
lower  his  topsails."  Next  day  Peregrine 
and  the  soldier  provided  themselves  with 
horses  at  the  pubhc  house,  from  whence,  at 
the  destined  hour,  they  rode  to  the  field  of 
battle,  each  of  them  being  muflled  in  a  great 
coat,  which,  with  the  dimness  of  the  light, 
effectually  shielded  them  from  the  knowl^ge 
of  the  one-eyed  commander,  who  having  ta^ 
ken  horse,  on  pretence  of  enjoying  the  fresh 
air,  soon  appeared  with  Hatchway  in  his 
rear.  When  they  came  within  sight  of  each 
otKSr,  the  seconds  advanced,  in  order  to  di- 
vide the  ground,  and  regulate  the  measures 
of  the  combat :  when  it  was  determined,  by 
mutual  consent,  that  two  pistols  should  be 
discharged  on  each  side,  and  that,  if  neither 
should  prove  decisive,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  broad  swords,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
victory.  These  articles  being  settled,  the 
opponents  rode  forward  to  their  respective 
stations,  when  Peregrine,  cocking  his  pistol, 
and  presenting,  counterfeited  his  father's 
voice,  bidding  Trunnion  take  care  of  his  re* 
maining  eye.  The  commodore  took  his  ad- 
vice, being  unwilling  to  hazard  his  day-light, 
and  very  deliberately  opposed  the  patched 
side  of  his  face  to  the  muzzle  of  his  antaj^ 
nist's  piece,  desiring  him  to  do  his  duty  with- 
out further  jaw.  The  young  man  accord- 
ingly fired,  and  the  distance  tein^  small,  the 
wad  of  his  pistol  took  place  with  a  smart 
stroke  on  the  forehead  of  Trunnion,  who, 
mistaking  it  for  a  ball,  which  he  thought  was 
lodged  in  his  brain,  spurred  up  his  steed  in  a 
state  of  desperation  towards  his  antagonist^ 
and  holding  his  piece  within  two  yards  of 
his  body,  let  it  off,  without  any  regard  to  the 
laws  of  battle.  Surprised  and  enraged  to  see 
it  had  made  no  impression,  he  hallooed  in  a 
terrible  tone, — "  O  damn  ye,  you  have  got 
your  netting  stufled  I  see ;"  and,  advancing, 
discharged  nis  second  pistol  so  near  his  god- 
son's head,  that,  had  he  not  been  defended 
by  his  great  coat,  the  powder  must  have 
scorched  his  face.  Having  thus  thrown  away 
his  fire,  he  remained  at  the  mercy  of  Pere- 
grine, who  clapping  the  piece  he  had  in  re- 
serve to  his  head  commanded  him  to  beg  his 
life,  and  ask  pardon  for  his  presumption. 
The  commodore  made  no  reply  to  this  im- 
perious injunction,  but  dropping  his  pistol, 
and  unsheathing  his  broad  sword  in  an  in- 
stant, attacked  our  hero  with  such  incredible 
agility,  that,  if  he  had  not  made  shift  to  ward 
off  the  stroke  with  his  piece,  the  adventure, 
in  all  likelihood,  would  have  turned  out  s 
tragical  joke.    Peregrine  finding  it  would  be 
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Uk  vain  for  him  to  think  of  drawing  his  wea- 
pon, or  standing  on  the  defensive  against 
this  furious  aggressor,  very  fiiirly  clapped 
Bpurs  to  his  nag,  and  sought  his  safety  in 
flight  Trunnion  pursued  him  with  infinite 
eagerness,  and  his  steed  being  the  better  of 
the  two,  would  have  overtaken  the  fugitive 
to  bis  peril,  had  he  not  been  unfortunately 
encountered  by  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  that 
happened  to  stand  on  his  blind  side,  and  in- 
commoded him  so  much,  that  he  was  fain  to 
quit  his  sword,  and  lay  hold  on  the  mane,  in' 
order  to  maintain  his  seat.  Perry  perceiv- 
ing his  disaster,  wheeled  about,  and  now  find- 
ing leisure  to  produce  his  weapon,  returned 
upon  his  disarmed  foe,  brandishing  his  fer- 
rara,  threatening  to  make  him  shorter  by  the 
head,  if  he  would  not  immediately  crave 
quarter  and  yield.  There  was  notmng  far- 
ther from  the  intention  of  the  old  ^[entleman 
than  such  submission,  which  he  flatly  reflKed 
to  pay,  alleging  that  he  had  already  compell. 
ed  his  enemy  to  clap  on  all  his  saijs,  and 
that  his  own  present  misfortune  was  owing 
to  accident,  all  one  as  if  a  ship  should  be  at- 
tacked, after  she  had  been  obliged  to  •heave 
her  guns  overboard  in  a  storm. 

Before  Peregrine  had  time  to  answer  this 
remonstrance,  the  lieutenant  interposed,  and 
taking  cognizance  of  the  case,  established  a 
truce,  until  he  and  the  other  second  should 
discuss  and  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the 
cause.  Thev  accordingly  retired  to  a  small 
distance,  and,  afler  having  conferred  a  few 
minutes,  Hatchw^ay  returned,  and  pronounced 
the  commodore  vanqui^ed  by  the  chance  of 
war. 

Never  was  rage  more  transported  than 
that  which  took  possession  of  old  Hannibal, 
when  he  heard  the  sentence :  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  utter  aught,  except  the 
reproachful  expression,  you  lie !  which  he  re- 
peated more  than  twenty  times  in  a  sort  of 
delirious  insensibility.  When  he  recovered 
the  further  use  of  speech,  he  abused  the  ar- 
bitrators vfith  such  bitter  invectives,  renoun- 
cmg  their  sentence,  and  appealing  to  another 
triu,  that  the  confederates  began  to  repent 
of  having  carried  the  joke  so  nir;  and  Pere- 
|frine,  in  order  to  appease  his  choler,  owned 
himself  overcome. 

This  acknowledgment  calmed  the  tumult 
of  his  wrath,  though  he  could  not  for  some 
days  forgive  the  lieutenant;  and  the  two 
young  ffentlemen  rode  back  to  Tunley's, 
while  Hatchway,  taking  the  commodore's 
horse  by  the  bridle,  reconducted  him  to  his 
mansion,  growling  all  the  way  to  Jack  for 
his  unjjust  and  unniendly  decree ;  though  he 
could  not  help  observing,  as  how  he  had 
made  his  words  good,  in  making  his  adversa- 
ry strike  his  topsails :  "  and  yet,"  said  he, 
"  before  God !  I  think  the  fellow's  head  is 
made  of  a  wool-pack;  for  my  shot  rebounded 
ftom  his  face  like  a  wad  of  spun-yam  from 
1  jie  side  of  a  ship.    But  if  so  be  that  son  of  a 


bitch  of  a  tree  hadn't  come  athwart  my 
weather-bow,  d'ye  see,  I'll  be  damn'd  if  I 
hadn't  snapt  his  main-yard  in  the  slings,  and 
mayhap  let  out  his  bulge-water  into  the  bar- 
gain." He  seemed  particularly  vain  of  this 
exploit,  which  dwelt  upon  his  ima^nation, 
and  was  cherished  as  the  child  of  his  old  age ; 
for  though  he  could  not  with  decency  rehearse 
it  to  the  young  men  and  his  wife  at  supper, 
he  gave  shrewd  hints  of  his  own  manhood, 
eren  at  these  years,  and  attested  Hatchway 
as  a  voucher  for  his  metai ;  while  the  trium- 
virate, diverted  by  his  vanity,  enjoyed  in  se- 
cret the  success  of  their  imposition. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Peregrine  takes  leave  of  his  aunt  and  siS' 
ter — sets  out  from  the  garrison— farts 
with  his  uncle  and  Hatchway  on  the  road^ 
and,  with  his  governor,  arrives  in  safety 
at  Dover. 

This,  however,  was  the  last  effort  of  inven- 
tion which  they  practised  upon  him;  and 
every  thinff  being  now  prepared  for  the  de- 
parture of  nis  ffodson,  that  hopeful  youth  in 
two  days  took  leave  of  ail  his  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  was  closetted  two 
whole  hours  with  his  aunt,  who  enriched  him 
with  many  pious  advices ;  recapitulated  all 
the  benents  which  through  her  means  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  since  his  infancy ; 
cautioned  him  against  the  temptations  of 
lewd  women,  who  bring  many  a  man  to  a 
morsel  of  bread ;  laid  strict  injunctions  upon 
him  to  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the 
true  protestant  faith ;  to  eschew  quarrels  and 
contentions ;  to  treat  Mr  Jolter  with  rever- 
ence and  regard,  and,  above  all  things,  to  ab- 
stain from  the  beastly  sin  of  drunkenness, 
which  exposed  a  man  to  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  his  fellow  creatures,  and,  by  divest- 
ing mm  of  reason  and  reflection,  rendered 
him  fit  for  all  manner  of  vice  and  debauch- 
ery. She  recommended  to  him  economy  and 
the  care  of  his  health,  bade  him  remember 
the  honour  of  his  family ;  and,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  behaviour,  assured  him, 
that  he  might  always  depend  upon  the  firiend- 
ship  and  generosity  of  the  commodore.  Fi 
nally,  presenting  him  with  her  own  picture 
set  m  gold,  and  a  hundred  guineas  from  her 
privy  purse,  she  embraced  him  affectionate- 
ly, and  wished  him  all  manner  of  happiness 
and  prosperity. 

Being  thus  kindly  dismissed  by  Mrs  Trun- 
nion, he  locked  himself  up  with  his  sister 
Julia,  whom  he  admonished  to  cultivate  her 
aunt  with  the  most  complaisant  and  respect- 
ful attention,  without  stooping  to  any  circum- 
stance of  submission  that  she  should  judge 
unworthy  of  her  practice ;  he  protested,  that 
his  chief  study  should  be  to  make  her  amends 
for  the  privilege  she  had  forfeited  by  her  af* 
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fection  for  him ;  entreated  her  to  enter  into 
no  engagement  without  his  knowledge  and 
approbation:  put  into  her  hand  the  purse 
which  he  had  received  from  his  aunt,  to  de- 
fray her  pocket  expenses  in  his  absence,  and 
parted  from  her  not  without  tears,  after  she 
nad  for  some  minutes  hunj^  about  his  neck, 
kissing  him,  and  weeping  m  the  most  pathe- 
tic silence. 

Having  performed  these  duties  of  affection 
and  consanguinity  over  ni^t,  he  went  to 
bed,  and  was,  by  nis  own  direction,  called  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  found 
the  post-chaise,  coach,  and  riding  horses, 
ready  at  Uie  gate,  his  friends  Gauntlet  and 
Hatchway  on  foot,  the  commodore  himself 
almost  dressed,  and  every  servant  in  the 
garrison  assembled  in  the  yard  to  wish  him 
a  good  journey.  Our  hero  shook  each  of 
Uiese  humble  friends  by  the  hand,  tipping 
them  at  the  same  time  with  marks  or  his 
bounty ;  and  was  very  much  surprised  when 
he  could  not  perceive  his  old  attendant  Pipes 
among  the  number.  When  he  expressed  his 
wonder  at  this  disrespectful  omission  of  Tom, 
some  of  those  present  ran  to  his  chamber,  in 
order  to  give  him  a  call,  but  his  hammock 
and  room  were  both  deserted,  and  they  soon 
returned  with  an  account  of  his  having  elop- 
ed. Peregrine  was  disturbed  at  this  informa- 
tion, believing  that  the  fellow  had  taken  some 
desperate  course  in  consequence  of  his  be- 
ing dismissed  from  his  service,  and  began  to 
wish  that  he  had  indulged  his  inclination,  by 
retaining  him  still  about  his  person.  However, 
as  there  was  now  no  other  remedy,  he  recom- 
mended him  strenuously  to  the  particular  fa- 
vour and  distinction  of  his  uncle  and  Hatch- 
way, in  case  he  should  appear  again ;  and,  as 
he  went  out  of  the  gate,  was  saluted  with 
three  cheers  by  all  the  domestics  in  the  fami- 
ly. The  commodore.  Gauntlet,  lieutenant, 
Peregrine,  and  Jolter,  went  into  the  coach  to- 
gether, that  they  might  enjoy  each  other's 
conversation  as  much  as  possible,  Yesolved  to 
breakfast  at  an  inn  upon  the  road,  where 
Trunnion  and  Hatchway  intended  to  bid  our 
adventurer  farewell;  the  valet  de  chambre 
got  into  the  post-chaise,  the  French  lacquey 
rode  one  horse,  and  led  another,  one  of  the 
valets  of  the  garrison  mounted  at  the  back  of 
the  coach,  and  thus  the  cavalcade  set  out  on 
the  road  to  Dover.  As  the  commodore  could 
not  bear  the  fatigue  of  jolting,  they  travelled 
at  an  easy  pace  during  the  first  stage,  so  that 
the  old  gentleman  had  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  his  exhortations  to  his  god- 
son with  regard  to  his  conduct  abroad ;  he 
advised  him,  now  that  he  was  going  into  fo- 
reign parts,  to  be  upon  his  guard  against  the 
fair  weather  of  the  French  politesse,  which 
was  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  a  whirlpool 
at  sea.  He  observed,  that  many  young  men 
had  gone  to  Paris  with  good  cargoes  of  sense, 
and  returned  with  a  great  deal  of  canvas,  and 
no  baUast  at  all,  whereby  they  became  crank 


all  the  da]r8  of  their  lives,  and  sometimes 
carried  their  keels  above  water.  He  desired 
Mr  Jolter  to  keep  his  pupil  out  of  the  clutch* 
es  of  those  sharking  priests,  who  lie  in  wait 
to  make  converts  of  all  young  stranfers; 
and,  in  a  particular  manner,  cautioned  the 
youth  against  carnal  conversation  with  the 
Parisian  dames,  who,  he  understood,  were 
no  better  than  gaudy  fire-ships,  ready  primed 
with  death  and  destruction. 

Peregrine  listened  with  great  respect, 
thanking  him  for  his  kind  admonitions,  which 
he  faithfully  promised  to  observe.  They 
halted  and  breakfasted  at  the  end  of  the 
stage,  where  Jolter  provided  himself  with  a 
horse,  and  the  commodore  settled  the  method 
of  corresponding  with  his  nephew.  The 
minute  of  parting  being  arrived,  the  old  com- 
mander wrung  his  go£on  by  the  hand,  say- 
ing,— **  I  wish  thee  a  prosperous  voyage  and 
good  cheer,  my  lad ;  my  timbers  are  now  a 
nttle  crazy,  d*ye  see ;  and  God  knows  if  I 
shall  keep  afloat  till  such  a  time  as  I  see 
thee  a^n ;  but,  howsomever,  hap  what  will, 
thou  wilt  find  thyself  in  a  condition  to  keep 
in  the  line  with  the  best  of  thy  fellows.'* 
He  then  reminded  Gauntlet  of  his  promise 
to  call  at  the  garrison  in  his  return  from  Do- 
ver, and  imparted  something  in  a  whisper  to 
the  governor,  while  Jack  Hatchway,  unable 
to  speak,  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and 
squeezing  Peregrine  by  the  hand,  gave  him 
an  iron  pistol  of  curious  workmanship,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  friendship.  Our  youth,  who 
was  not  unmoved  on  this  occasion,  received 
the  pledge,  which  he  acknowledged  with  the 
present  of  a  silver  tobacco-box,  bought  for 
that  purpose ;  and  the  two  lads  of  the  castle 
getting  into  the  coach,  were  driven  home- 
wards in  a  state  of  silent  dejection. 

Godfrey  and  Peregrine  seated  themselves 
in  the  post-chaise,  and  Jolter,  the  valet  de 
chambre,  and  lacquey,  bestriding  their  beasts, 
they  proceeded  for  the  place  of  their  destina* 
tion,  at  which  they  arrived  in  safety  that 
same  ni^t,  and  bespoke  a  passage  in  the 
packet-lroat,  which  was  to  sail  next  day. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV, 

He  adjusts  the  method  of  his  correspondence 
with  Gauntlet^^meets  by  aeciaent  with 
an  Italian  charlatan,  and  a  certain  apoth* 
ecary,  who  proves  to  be  a  noted  character^ 

There  the  two  friends  adjusted  the  articles 
of  their  future  correspondence ;  and  Pere- 
grine, having  written  a  letter  to  his  mistress, 
wherein  he  renewed  his  former  vows  of  eter- 
nal fidelity,  it  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
her  brother ;  while  Mr  Jolter,  at  the  desire 
of  liis  pupil,  provided  an  elegant  supper,  and 
some  excellent  Burgundy,  that  they  might 
spend  this  eve  of  his  departure  with  the  great- 
er enjoyment. 
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Things  being  thus  disposed,  and  a  servant 
employed  in  laying  the  cloth,  their  ears  were 
of  a  sudden  invaded  by  a  strange  tumultuous 
noise  in  the  next  room,  occasioned  by  the 
overthrow  of  tables,  chairs  and  glasses,  with 
odd  unintelligible  exclamations  in  broken 
French,  and  a  jargon  of  threats  in  the  Welch 
dialect.  Our  young  gentlemen  ran  immedi- 
ately into  the  apartment  from  whence  this 
clamour  seemed  to  proceed,  and  found  a  thin, 
meagre,  swarthy  figtire,  gasping  in  all  the  ago- 
ny  of  fear,  under  the  hands  of  a  squat,  thick, 
hard-featured  man,  who  collared  him  with 
great  demonstrations  of  wrath,  saying,—^**  If 
you  was  as  mighty  a  magician  as  Owen  Glen- 
aower,  or  the  witch  oiEntor,  look  you,  ay, 
or  as  Paul  Beor  himself,  I  will  make  pold,  by 
the  assistance  of  Got,  and  in  his  majesty's 
naam,  to  seize  and  secure,  and  confine  and 
confront  you,  until  such  time  as  you  suffer, 
and  endure,  and  undergo  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties of  the  law*  for  your  diabolical  practices. 
Shentlemens,  (added  he,  turning  to  our  ad- 
venturers), I  take  you  to  witness  that  I  pro- 
test, and  assert,  and  avow,  that  this  person 
is  as  pi£^  a  necromancer  as  you  would  desire 
to  pehold ;  and  I  supplicate  and  peseech  and 
entreat  of  you,  that  he  may  be  prought  pe- 
fore  his  petters,  and  compelled  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  compact  and  commerce  with  the 
imps  of  darkness,  look  you ;  for  as  I  am  a 
christian  soul,  and  hope  for  joyRil  resurrec- 
tion, I  have  this  plessed  evening  seen  him 
perform  such  things  as  could  not  be  done 
without  the  aid  and  instruction  and  conni- 
vance of  the  tevil." 

Grauntlet  seemed  to  enter  into  the  senti- 
ments of  this  Welch  reformer,  and  actually 
laid  hold  on  the  delinquent's  shoulder,  crying, 
**  Damn  the  rascal !  I'll  lay  any  wager  that 
he's  a  Jesuit,  for  none  of  his  order  travel  with- 
out a  familiar.  But  Peregrine,  who  looked 
upon  the  affair  in  another  point  of  view,  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  the  stranger,  whom  he 
freed  from  his  aggressors,  oDserving  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  use  violence,  and 
asked  in  French  what  he  had  done  to  incur 
the  censure  of  the  informer.  The  poor  for- 
eigner, more  dead  than  alive,  answered  that 
be  was  an  Italian  charlatan,  who  had  prac- 
tised with  some  reputation  in  Padua,  untU  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  inquisition,  by  exhibiting  certain  won- 
derful performances  by  his  skill  in  natural 
knowledge,  which  that  tribunal  considered 
as  the  effects  of  sorcery,  and  persecuted  him 
accordingly ;  so  that  he  had  been  fain  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat  into  France,  where  not 
finding  his  account  in  his  talents,  be  was  now 
arrived  in  England,  with  a  view  of  practising 
his  art  in  London ;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  a  specimen  which  he  had  given  to  a  com- 
pany below,  the  choleric  gentleman  had  fol- 
lowed him  up  stairs  to  his  own  apartment, 
and  assaulted  him  in  that  inhospitable  man^ 
ner.    He  therefore  earnestly  begged  that  our 
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hero  would  take  him  under  his  protection ; 
and  if  he  entertained  the  least  suspicion  of 
his  employing  preternatural  means  in  the 
operations  of  nis  art,  he  would  freely  com- 
municate all  the  secrets  in  his  possession. 

The  youth  dispelled  his  apprehension,  by 
assuring  him  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  suf^ 
fering  tor  his  art  in  England,  where,  if  ever 
he  should  be  questioned  by  the  zeal  of  super- 
stitious individuals,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
appeal  to  the  next  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
would  immediately  quit  him  of  the  charge, 
and  punish  his  accusers  for  their  imperti- 
nence and  indiscretion. 

He  then  told  Gauntlet  and  the  Welchman 
that  the  stranger  had  a  good  action  against 
them  for  an  assault,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  makes  it  criminal  for  any 
person  to  accuse  another  of  sorcery  and 
witchcraft,  these  idle  notions  being  now  just- 
ly exploded  by  all  sensible  men.  Mr  Jolter, 
who  had  by  this  time  joined  the  company, 
could  not  help  signifying  his  dissent  from  this 
opinion  of  his  pupil,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
invalidate  by  the  authority  of  scripture,  quo- 
tations from  the  fathers,  and  the  confessions  of 
wretches  who  suffered  death  for  having  car- 
ried on  correspondence  with  evil  spirits,  to- 
gether with  the  evidence  of  Satan's  Invisible 
World,  and  Morton's  Histoiy  of  Witchcraft. 

The  soldier  corroborated  tnese  testimonies 
by  facts  that  had  happened  within  the  sphere 
of  his  own  knowledge ;  and,  in  particular, 
mentioned  the  case  of  an  old  woman  in  the 
parish  in  which  he  was  bom,  who  used  to 
tmnsform  herself  into  the  shapes  of  sundry 
animals,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  small  shot 
in  the  character  of  a  hare.  The  Welchman 
thus  supported,  expressed  his  surprise  at 
hearing  that  the  legislature  had  shown  such 
tenderness  for  criminals  of  so  dark  a  hue ; 
and  offered  to  prove,  by  undeniable  instances, 
that  there  was  not  a  mountain  in  Wales 
which  had  not  been,  in  his  memory,  the  scene 
of  necromancy  and  witchcraft : — "  Where- 
fore," said  he,  *'  I  am  assuredly  more  than 
apove  astonished,  and  confounded,  and  con- 
cerned, that  the  parliament  of  Great  Pritain 
should,  in  their  great  wisdoms,  and  their 
prudence,  and  their  penetration,  give  coun- 
tenance and  encouragement,  look  you,  to  the 
works  of  darkness  and  the  empire  of  Pelze- 
pup;  ofer  and  apove  the  evidence  of  holy 
wnt,  and  those  writers  who  have  been  quot- 
ed by  that  aggurate  and  learned  shentleman, 
we  are  informed  by  profane  history,  of  the 
pribbles  and  pranks  of  the  old  serpent,  in  the 
bortents  and  oragles  of  antiquity ;  as  you  will 
find  in  that  most  excellent  historian  Bolypi- 
us,  and  Titus  Lifius ;  ay,  and  moreofer  in  the 
Commentaries  of  Julius  Cesar  himself,  who, 
as  the  ole  world  knows,  was  a  most  famous, 
and  a  most  faliant,  and  a  most  wise,  and  a 
most  prudent,  and  a  most  fbrtunate  chiftan, 
and  a  most  renowned  orator;  ay,  and  a  most 
elegant  writer  to  boot.'* 
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Peregrine  did  not  think  proper  to  enter 
the  lists  of  dispute  with  three  such  obstinate 
antagonists ;  but  contented  himself  witli  say- 
ing, that  he  believed  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  impugn  the  arguments  they  had 
advanced,  though  he  did  not  find  himself  at 
all  disposed  to  undeitake  the  task,  which 
must,  of  course,  break  in  upon  the  evening's 
entertainment.  He  therefore  invited  the  Ital- 
ian to  supper,  and  asked  the  same  favour  of 
his  accuser,  who  seemed  to  have  something 
curious  and  characteristic  in  his  manner  and 
disposition,  resolving  to  make  himself  an  eye- 
witness of  those  surprising  feats  which  had 
given  offence  to  the  choleric  Briton.  This 
scrupulous  gentleman  thanked  our  hero  for 
his  courtesy,  but  declined  communicating 
with  the  stranger,  until  his  character  should 
be  farther  explained ;  upon  which  his  inviter, 
after  some  conversation  with  the  charlatan, 
assured  him  that  he  would  himself  undertake 
for  the  innocence  of  his  art;  and  then  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  favour  them  with  his  com- 
pany. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Pere- 
grine learnt  that  the  Welchman  was  a  sur- 
geon of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  called  in 
to  a  consultation  at  Dover,  and,  understand- 
ing that  his  name  was  Morgan,  took  the  lib- 
erty of  asking  if  he  was  not  the  person  so  re- 
spectfully mentioned  in  the  Adventures  of 
Roderick  Random.  Mr  Moigan  assumed  a 
look  of  gravity  and  importance  at  this  inter- 
rogation, and,  screwing  up  his  mouth,  an- 
swered, "  Mr  Rantum,  my  goot  sir,  I  bedieve 
upon  my  conscience  and  salmtion,  is  my  very 

foot  fnent  and  well  wisher;  and  he  and  I 
ave  been  companions,  and  messmates,  and 
fellow  sufferers,  look  you ;  but  nevertheless, 
for  all  that,  peradventure  he  hath  not  pehav- 
ed  with  so  much  complaisance  and  afikbility 
and  respect,  as  I  might  have  expected  from 
him ;  pecause  he  hath  revealed,  and  tivulged, 
and  published  our  private  affairs,  without  my 
knowledge,  and  privity  and  consent ;  but  as 
God  is  my  Saviour,  I  think  he  had  no  evil 
invention  in  his  pelly :  and  though  there  be 
certain  persons,  look  you,  who,  as  I  am  told, 
take  upon  them  to  laugh  at  his  descriptions 
of  riiy  person,  deportment  and  conversation, 
I  do  affirm,  and  maintain,  and  insist  with  my 
heart,  and  my  ploot,  and  my  soul,  that  those 
persons  are  no  petter  than  ignorant  asses, 
and  that  they  know  not  how  to  discern,  and 
distinguish,  and  define  true  ridicule,  or,  as 
Aristotle  calls  it,  the  to  gdoian,  no  more, 
look  you,  than  a  herd  df  mountain  goats ;  for 
I  will  make  pold  to  observe,  and  I  hope  this 
goot  company  will  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
uiat  there  is  nothing  said  of  me  in  that  per- 
formance which  is  unworthy  of  a  christian 
and  a  shentleman." 

Our  young  gentleman  and  his  friends 
acquiesced  in  the  justness  of  his  observation. 
Peregrine  particularly  assured  him,  that, 
from  reading  the  book,  he  Jiad  conceived  the 


utmost  regard  and  veneration  for  his  charac- 
ter, and  that  he  thought  himself  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  this  opportunity  of  en- 

i'oying  his  conversation.  Morgan,  not  a 
ittle  proud  of  such  advances  from  a  person 
of  Peregrine's  appearance,  returned  the 
compliment  with  a  profusion  of  civility,  and, 
in  the  warmth  of  acknowledgment,  expressed 
a  desire  of  seeing  him  and  his  company  at 
his  house  in  Canterbury.  '<  I  will  not  pre- 
tend, or  premise,  kind  Sir,"  said  he,  "  to 
entertain  you  according  to  your  merits  and 
deserts,  but  you  shall  be  as  welcome  to  my 
poor  cottage,  and  my  wife  and  family,  as  the 
prince  of  Wales  himself;  and  it  shall  go 
nard,  if,  one  way  or  other,  I  do  not  find 
ways  and  means  of  making  you  confess  that 
there  is  some  good  fellowuiip  in  an  ancient 
Priton :  for  thou^  I  am  no  petter  than  a 
simple  apothecary,  I  have  as  goot  plood  cir- 
culating in  my  veins  as  any  he  in  the  country ; 
and  I  can  describe,  and  delineate,  and  de- 
monstrate my  pedigree  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  'ole  'orld ;  and,  moreofer,  by  Grot's  ffoot 
providence  and  assistance,  I  can  afford  to 
treat  my  friend  with  a  joint  of  goot  mutton, 
and  a  pottle  of  excellent  wine ;  and  no  trades- 
man can  peard  me  with  a  bill."  He  was 
congratulated  on  his  happy  situation,  and 
assured  that  our  youth  would  visit  him  on 
his  return  from  France,  provided  he  should 
take  Canterbury  on  his  route.'  As  Peregrine 
manifested  an  inclination  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  his  affairs,  he  very  com- 
plaisantly  satisfied  bis  curiosity,  by  givmg  him 
to  know  that  his  spouse  had  left  ofTbre^ng, 
after  having  blessed  him  with  two  boys  and 
a  girl,  who  were  still  alive  and  well ;  that  he 
lived  in  good  esteem  with  his  neighbours, 
and  by  his  practice,  which  was  considerably 
extended  inmiediately  after  the  publication 
of  Roderick  Random,  had  saved  some  thou- 
sand pounds.  He  had  begun  to  think  of  re- 
tirin£r  among  his  own  relations  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, though  his  wife  made  objections  to 
Siis  proposal,  and  opposed  the  execution  of 
it  with  such  obstinacy,  that  he  had  been  at 
infinite  pains  in  asserting  his  own  preroga- 
tive, by  convincing  her,  both  from  reason  and 
example,  that  he  was  king  and  priest  in  his 
own  family,  and  that  she  owed  the  most  im- 
plicit submission  to  his  will.  He  likewise 
informed  the  company,  that  he  had  lately 
seen  his  friend  Roderick,  who  had  come  from 
London  on  purpose  to  visit  him,  after  having 
gained  his  law-suit  with  Mr  Topehall,  who 
was  obliged  to  pay  Narcissa's  fortune ;  that 
Mr  Random,  in  all  appearance,  led  a  very 
happy  life  in  the  conversation  of  his  father 
and  bedfellow,  by  whom  he  enjoyed  a  son 
and  daughter;  and  that  Mo^fan  had  receiv- 
ed, in  a  present  from  him,  a  piece  of  very  fine 
linen  of  his  wife's  own  making,  several  kits 
of  salmon,  and  two  casks  of  pickled  pork,  the 
most  delicate  he  had  ever  tasted,  together 
with  a  banrel  of  excellent  herrings  for  salnuk- 
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[y,  which  he  knew  to  be  his  favourite 


This  topic  of  con  venation  bein^  discussed, 
the  Italian  was  desired  to  exhibit  a  speci- 
men of  his  art,  and  in  a  few  minutes  con- 
ducted the  company  into  the  next  room, 
where,  to  their  great  astonishment  and  af- 
fright, they  beheld  a  thousand  serpents  wind- 
ing along  the  ceiling.  Morgan,  struck  with 
tboB  phenomenon,  which  he  had  not  seen  be- 
fore, besan  to  utter  exorcisms  with  great  de- 
votion, Mr  Jolter  ran  terrified  out  of  the 
room.  Gauntlet  drew  his  hanger,  and  Pere- 
grine himself  was  disconcert^.  The  ope- 
zatorperceiving  their  confusion,  desired  them 
to  retire,  and  adling  them  back  in  an  i|!istant, 
there  was  not  a  viper  to  be  seen.  He  raised 
their  admiration  bv  sundry  other  perform- 
ances, and  the  Welchman's  former  opinion 
and  abhorrence  of  his  character  began  to  re- 
cmr,  when,  in  consideration  of  the  civility 
with  which  he  had  been  treated,  this  Italian 
imparted  to  them  all  the  methods  by  which 
be  had  acted  such  wonders,  that  were  no 
other  than  the  efiects  of  natural  causes  curi- 
008^  combined ;  so  that  Morgan  became  a 
convert  to  his  skiU,  asked  iMirdon  for  the 
suspicion  he  had  entertained,  and  invited  the 
stranger  to  pass  a  few  days  with  him  at  Can- 
teibuiy. 

The  scruples  of  Godfrey  and  Jolter  were 
removed  at  the  same  time,  and  Peregrine 
testified  his  approbation  by  a  handsome  gra- 
toity  which  he  bestowed  upon  their  enter- 
tainer. 

The  evening  being  spent  in  this  sociable 
manner,  every  man  retued  to  his  respective 
chamber ;  and  next  morning  they  breakfast- 
ed  to|[ether,  when  Moigan  oeclared  he  would 
stay  till  he  should  see  our  hero  fiurly  em- 
barked, that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
Mr  CSanntlet's  company  to  his  own  habita^ 
tion :  meanwhile,  by  the  skipper's  advice,  the 
servants  were  ordered  to  cany  a  store  of 
wine  and  provision  on  board,  in  case  of  ac- 
cident ;  and  as  the  packet-boat  could  not  sail 
before  one  o'dock,  the  company  walked  up 
hill  to  visit  the  castle,  where  they  saw  the 
sword  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's pocket-pistol,  repeated  Shakspeare's 
description,  while  they  surveyed  the  chalky 
difb  on  each  side,  and  cast  their  eyes  to- 
wards the  city  of  Calais,  that  was  obscured 
bv  a  thick  cloud,  which  did  not  much  regale 
their  eye-sight,  because  it  seemed  to  portend 
foul  weather. 

Having  viewed  every  thing  remarkable  in 
this  place,  they  returned  to  Uie  pier,  where, 
after  the  compliments  of  parting,  and  an  af- 
fectionate embrace  between  the  two  young 
gentlemen.  Peregrine  and  his  governor  step- 
ped aboard,  the  sails  were  hoisted,  and  they 
went  to  sea  with  a  ftir  wind,  while  Godfl^y, 
Morgan,  and  the  conjuror,  walked  bank  to  the 
inn,  &om  whence  they  set  out  for  Canterbury 
before  dinner. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

He  embarks  for  France — is  overtaken  by  a 
storm— 4s  surprised  toith  the  appearance 
of  Pipes — lands  at  Calais,  and  has  an  af- 
fray with  the  officers  of  the  customhouse. 

ScASOB  had  the  vessel  proceeded  two  leagues 
on  the  passage,  when  tne  wind  shifling,  blew 
directlv  in  Uieir  teeth;  so  that  th^  were 
obliged  to  haul  upon  a  wind,  and  alter  their 
course.  The  sea  runniog  pretty  high,  at  Uie 
same  time,  our  hero,  who  was  below  in  his 
cabin,  began  to  be  squeamiBh,  and  in  conse- 

auence  of  the  skipper's  advice,  went  upon 
be  deck  for  the  comfort  of  his  stomach; 
while  the  governor,  experienced  in  these 
disasters,  sfipt  into  bed,  where  he  lay  at  his 
ease,  amusing  himself  with  a  treatise  on  the 
cycloid,  with  algebraical  demonstrations, 
which  never  failea  to  engage  his  imagination 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wind  increased  to  a 
veiT  hard  nde,  the  vessel  pitched  with  great 
violence,  the  sea  washed  over  the  decks,  the 
master  was  alarmed,  the  crew  were  confound- 
ed, the  passengers  were  overwhelmed  with 
sickness  and  fear,  and  universal  distraction 
ensued.  In  the  midst  of  this  uproar,  Pere- 
grine holding  fi&st  to  the  taffrill,  and  looking 
ruefully  ahef^,  the  countenance  of  Pipes  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  astonished  view,  rising 
as  it  were  from  4he  hold  of  the  ship.  At 
first  he  imagined  it  was  a  fear  formed  sha^ 
doW  of  his  own  brain,  though  he  did  not  re- 
main long  in  his  terror,  but  plainly  perceived 
that  it  was  no  other  than  the  real  person 
of  Thomas,  who,  jumping  on  the  quarter- 
deck, took  char^  of  the  l^lm,  and  dictated 
to  the  sailors  with  as  much  authority  as  if  he 
had  been  commander  of  the  ship.  The  skip- 
per looked  upon  him  as  an  angel  sent  to  ms 
assistance,  and  the  crew  soon  diBcovering 
him  to  be  a  thorough  bred  seaman,  notwith- 
standing his  lively  frock,  obeyed  his  orders 
with  such  alacrity,  that  in  a  little  time  the 
conflision  vanished,  and  every  necessary  step 
was  taken  to  weather  the  ^e. 

Our  voung  gentleman  immediately  con- 
ceived the  meaning  of  Tom's  appearance  on 
board,  and,  when  we  tumult  was  a  little  sub- 
sided, went  up,  and  encouraged  him  to  exert 
himself  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship,  pro- 
mising to  take  him  again  into  his  service, 
from  which  he  should  never  be  dismissed, 
except  at  his  own  desire.  This  assurance 
had  a  surprising  effect  upon  Pipes,  who, 
though  he  made  no  manner  of  reply,  thrust 
the  helm  into  the  master's  hand,  saying, 
"Here, you  old  bumboat  woman, take  hold 
of  the  tiller,  and  keep  her  thus,  boy,  thus ; " 
and  skipped  about  the  vessel,  trimming  the 
sails,  and  managing  the  ropes  with  such 
agility  and  skill,  that  every  body  on  deck 
stood  amazed  at  his  dexterity. 
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Mr  Jolter  was  fiur  from  being  unconcerned 
at  the  uncommon  motion  of  the  vessel,  the 
singing  of  the  wind,  and  the  uproar  which  he 
heard  above  him ;  he  looked  •  towards  the 
cabin-door  with  the  most  fearful  expectation, 
in  hope  of  seeing  some  person  who  could 
give  some  account  of  the  weather,  and  what 
was  doing  upon  deck ;  but  not  a  soul  appear- 
ed, and  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  of  his  own  bowels  to  make  the 
least  alteration  in  his  attitude.  When  he 
had  lain  a  good  while  in  all  the  a^ny  of 
suspense,  the  boy  tumbled  headlong  mto  his 
apartment,  with  such  noise,  that  he  believed 
the  mast  had  gone  by  the  board,  and  starting 
upright  in  his  bed,  asked,  with  all  the  symp- 
toms  of  horror,  what  was  the  cause  of  that 
disturbance.  The  boy,  half  stunned  by  his 
fall,  answered,  in  a  dolorous  tone,  *'  I'm 
come  to  nut. up  the  dead-lights."  At  the 
mention  or  dead-lights,  the  meaning  of  which 
he  did  not  understand,  the  poor  governor's 
heart  died  within  him,  and  he  shivered  with 
despair.  His  recollection  forsaking  him,  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  bed,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  book  which  was  in  his  hand, 
began  to  pronounce  aloud,  with  great  fer- 
vour, ^The  time  of  a  complete  osciUation 
in  the  cycloid  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body 
would  fall  through  the  axis  of  the  cycloid 
VD,  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter."  He  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
proceeded  with  the  demonstration  of  this 
proposition,  had  he  not  beeif  seized  with  such 
a  qualm,  as  compelled  him  to  drop  the  book, 
and  accommodate  himself  to  the  emetgency 
of  his  distemper;  he  therefore  stretched 
himself  at  full  length,  and,  putting  up  ejacu- 
lations to  heaven,  began  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  latter  end,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
noise  above  was  intermitted ;  and,  as  he  could 
not  conceive  the  cause  of  this  tremendous 
silence,  he  imagined  that  either  the  men 
were  washed  overboard,  or  that,  despairing 
of  safety,  they  had  ceased  to  oppose  the  tem- 
pest. W  hile  he  was  harrowed  by  this  miser- 
able uncertainty,  which,  however,  was  not 
altogether  unenlightened  by  some  scattered 
rays  of  hope,  the  master  entered  the  cabin ; 
then  he  asked,  with  a  voice  half  extinguished 
by  fear,  how  matters  went  upon  deck ;  and 
the  skipper,  with  a  large  bottle  of  brandy  ap- 
plied to  his  mouth,  answered,  in  a  hollow 
tone,  "All's  over  now,  master."  Upon  which 
Mr  Jolter,  giving  himself  over  for  lost,  ex- 
claimed, with  the  utmost  horror,  "  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us !  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us !" 
and  repeated  this  supplication  as  it  were  me- 
chanically, until  the  master  undeceived  him 
by  explaining  the  meaning  of  what  he  had 
said,  and  assuring  him  that  the  squall  was  over. 

Such  a  sudden  transition  from  fear  to  joy 
occasioned  a  violent  agitation  both  in  his 
mind  and  body ;  and  it  was  a  full  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  he  recovered  the  riAt  use  of 
his  organs.    By  this  time  the  weatner  clear- 


ed up,  the  wind  beean  to  blow  again  from  the 
right  comer,  and  the  spires  of  Calais  appear- 
ed at  the  distance  of  five  leagues ;  so  that 
the  countenances  of  all  on  board  were  light- 
ed up  with  joyous  expectation ;  and  Pere- 
grine venturing  to  go  down  into  the  cabin,  • 
comforted  his  governor  with  an  account  of 
the  happy  turn  of  their  afiaire. 

Jolter,  transported  with  the  thoughts  of  a 
speedy  landing,  began  to  launch  out  in  praise 
of  that  country  for  which  they  were  bound. 
He  observed,  that  France  was  the  land  of 
politeness  and  hospitality,  which  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  behaviour  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant ;  that 
a  gentleman  and  a  foreigner,  far  from  being 
insulted  and  imposed  upon  by  the  lower  class 
of  people,  as  in* England,  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  reverence,  candour,  and  respect ; 
that  their  fields  were  fertile,  their  climate 
pure  and  healthy,  their  fanners  rich  and  in- 
dustrious, and  the  subjects  in  general  the 
happiest  of  men.  He  would  have  prosecut- 
ed this  favourite  theme  still  father,  had  not 
his  pupil  been  obliged  to  run  upon  deck,  in 
consequence  of  certain  warnings  he  received 
from  his  stomach. 

The  skipper,  seeing  his  condition,  very 
honestly  reminded  him  of  the  cold  ham  and 
fowls,  with  a  basket  of  wine,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  sent  on-board,  and  asked  if  he 
would  have  the  cloth  laid  below.  He  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  seasonable  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  his  own  disinterested- 
ness. Peregrine  made  wry  faces  at  the  men- 
tion of  food,  bidding  him  (for  Christ's  sake) 
talk  no  more  on  that  subject.  He  then  de- 
scended into  the  cabin,  and  put  the  same 
question  to  Mr  Jolter,  who,  he  knew,  enter- 
tained the  same  abhorrence  for  his  nroposal; 
and,  meeting  with  the  like  reception  from 
him,  went  l^tween  decks,  and  repeated  his 
courteous  proffer  to  the  valet  de  chambre  and 
lacquey,  who  lay  sprawling  in  all  the  pangs 
of  a  double  evacuation,  and  rejected  his  civu- 
ity  with  the  most  horrible  loathing.  Thus 
baffied  in  all  his  kind  endeavours,  he  ordered 
his  boy  to  secure  the  provision  in  one  of  his 
own  lockers,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
ship. 

It  being  low  water  when  they  arrived  on 
the  French  coast,  the  vessel  could  not  enter 
the  harbour,  and  they  were  obli^d  to  bring 
to,  and  wait  for  a  boat,  which  m  less  than 
half  an  hour  came  along-side  from  the  shore. 
Mr  Jolter  now  came  upon  deck,  and  snuflSjig 
up  the  French  air  with  symptoms  of  infinite 
satisfaction,  asked  of  the  boatmen  (with  the 
friendly  appellation  of  mes  enfant)  what 
they  demanded  for  transporting  him  and  his 
pupil,  with  their  baggage,  to  ue  pier.  But 
how  was  he  disconcerted  when  those  polite, 
candid,  reasonable  watermen,  demanded  a 
louis  d%r  for  that  service !  Peregrine,  with  a 
sarcastic  sneer,  observed,  that  he  already 
began  to  perceive  the  justice  of  his  encomiums 
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on  the  French ;  and  the  disappointed  ffover-  J     Mr  Jolter,  who  had  nndereone  this  ex- 


nor  could  say  nothing  in  his  own  vindication, 
but  that  they  were  debauched  by  their  inter- 
course  with  the  inhabitants  of  Dover.  His 
pupil,  however,  was  so  much  offended  at  their 
extortion,  that  he  absolutely  refused  to  em- 
ploy  them,  even  when  they  abated  one  half 
in  Uieir  demand,  and  swore  he  would  stay  on 
board  till  the  packet  should  be  able  to  enter 
the  harbour,  rather  than  encourage  such  im- 
position. 

The  master,  who,  in  all  probability,  had 
some  sort  of  feUow-feeling  with  the  boatmen, 
in  vain  represented  that  he  could  not  with 
saiety  lie  to,  or  anchor  upon  a  lee-shore ;  our 
hero  having  consulted  Pipes,  answered,  that 
he  had  hired  his  vessel  to  transport  them  to 
Calais,  and  that  he  would  oblige  him  to  per- 
form what  he  had  undertaken. 

The  skipper,  very  much  mortified  at  this 
peremptory  reply,  which  was  not  over  and 
above  agreeable  to  Mr  Jolter,  dismissed  the 
boat,  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  and 
condescension  of  the  watermen.  Running 
a  little  farther  in  shore,  they  came  to  an  an- 
chor, and  waited  till  there  was  water  enough 
to  float  them  over  the  bar.  Then  they  stood 
into  the  harbour,  and  our  gentleman,  with 
his  attendants  and  baggage,  were  landed  on 
the  pier  by  the  sailors,  whom  he  liberally  re- 
warded for  their  trouble. 

He  was  immediately  plied  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  porters,  who,  like  as  many  hungry 
wolves,  laid  hold  on  his  baggage,  and  began 
to  carry  it  off  piecemeal,  without  l^s  oraer 
or  direction.  Incensed  at  this  officious  in- 
solence, he  commanded  them  to  desist,  with 
many  oaths  and  opprobrious  terms,  that  his 
anger  suggested ;  and,  perceiving  that  one  of 
them  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  re^d  to  what 
he  said,  but  marched  off  wiUi  his  burden,  he 
flnatched  a  cudgel  out  of  his  lacquey's  hand, 
and,  overtaking  the  fellow  in  a  twinkling, 
brought  him  to  the  ground  with  one  blow. 
He  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  whole 
eon^rregation  of  this  canaitte,  who  resented 
the  mjuiy  which  their  brother  had  sustained, 
and  would  have  taken  immediate  satisfaction 
of  the  aggressor,  had  not  Pipes,  seeing  his 
master  involved,  brought  the  whole  crew  to 
bis  assistance,  and  exerted  himself  so  man- 
fbllv,  that  the  enemy  were  obliffed  to  retreat 
with  many  marks  of  defeat,  and  menaces  of 
interesting  the  commandant  in  their  quarrel. 
Joher,  who  knew  and  dreaded  the  power  c^ 
the  French  governor,  began  to  shake  with 

S»prehension,  when  he  heard  their  repeated 
reats;  but  they  durst  not  apply  to  this 
maeistrate,  who,  upon  a  fidr  representation 
of  Uie  case,  would  have  punished  them  severe- 
ly for  their  rapacious  and  insolent  behaviour. 
Peregrine,  without  further  molestation,  avail- 
ed himself  of  his  own  attendants,  who  shoul- 
dered his  baggage,  and  followed  him  to  the 
gate,  where  they  were  stopped  by  the  centi- 
neb,  mitil  their  names  riiould  be  registered. 


amination  before,  resolved  to  profit  by  his 
experience,  and  cunningly  represented  his 
pupil  as  a  yomg  English  Lord.  This  inti- 
mation, supported  by  the  appearance  of  his 
equipage,  was  no  sooner  communicated  to 
the  officer,  than  he  turned  out  the  ffuard,  and 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  rest  upon  their  arms, 
while  his-  lordship  passed  in  great  state  to 
the  Lion  tP Argent,  where  he  took  up  his 
lodffings  for  the  night,  resolving  to  set  out 
for  Paris  next  morning  in  a  poet-chaise. 

The  governor  triumphed  greatly  in  this 
piece  of  complaisance  and  respect  with  which 
they  had  been  honoured,  And  resumed  his  be- 
loved topic  of  discourse,  in  applauding  the 
method  and  subordination  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, which  was  better  calculated  for 
maintaining  order,  and  protecting  the  people, 
than  any  constitution  upon  earth.  Of  their 
courteous  attention  to  strangers,  there  need- 
ed no  other  proof  than  the  compliment  which 
had  been  paid  to  them,  together  with  the 
^vemor's  connivance  at  Peregrine's  employ- 
ing his  own  servants  in  carrying  the  ba^rafle 
to  the  inn,  contrary  to  the  privilege  drthe 
inhabitants. 

While  he  expatiated,  with  a  remarkable 
de^ee  of  self  indulgenoe  on  this  subject,  the 
valet  de  chambre  coming  into  the  room,  in- 
terrupted his  harangue,  by  telling  his  master 
that  their  trunks  and  portmanteaus  muat  be 
carried  to  the  custom-house,  in  order  to  be 
searched,  and  sealed  with  lead^  which  must 
remain  untouched  until  their  arrival  at 
Paris. 

Per^fiine  made  no  objection  to  this  prac- 
tice, which  was  in  itself  reasonable  enough  ; 
but  when  he  understood  that  the  gate  was  be- 
ne^d  by  another  multitude  of  porters,  who 
insisted  upon  their  right  of  carrying  the  goods, 
and  also  of  fixing  their  own  price,  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  comply  with  their  demand. 
Nay,  he  chastised  some  of  the  most  clamor- 
ous amon^them  with  his  foot,  and  told  them, 
that  if  their  custom-house  officers  had  a  mind . 
to  examine  his  baggage,  they  miffht  come  to 
the  inn  for  that  purpose.    The  valet  de  cham- 
bre was  abashed  at  this  boldness  of  his  mas- 
ter's behaviour,  which,  the  lacquey,  shrugs 
ging  up  his  shoulders,  observed,  was  Inen  a 
VAngiaise ;  while  the  governor  represented 
it  as  an  indignity  to  the  whole  nation,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  his  pupil  to  comply 
with  the  custom  of  the  place.     But  Per^ 
ffrine's  natural  haughtiness  of  disposition  hin- 
dered him  from  giving  ear  to  Jolter's  whole- 
some advice;  and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
they  observed  a  file  of  musqueteers  marching 
up  to  the  gate.    At  sight  of  this  detachment 
the  tutor  trembled,  the  valet  mw  pale,  and 
the  lacquey  crossed  himself;  but  our  hero, 
without  exhibiting  any  other  symptoms  than 
those  of  indignation,  met  them  on  the  thres- 
hold, and  with  a  ferocious  air,  demanded 
their  business.     The  corporal,  who  oom- 
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manded  the  file,  answered  with  great  deli- 
beration, that  he  had  orders  to  convey  his' 
baggage  to  the  custom-house;  and  seeing 
trunks  standing  in  the  entry,  placed  his  men 
between  them  and  the  owner,  while  the  por- 
ters that  followed  took  them  up,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Douane  without^opposition. 

Pibkle  jwas  not  mad  enough  to  dispute  the 
authority  of  this  messages;  but,  in  order  to 
sail,  and  specify  his  contempt  for  those  who 
brought  it,  he  called  aloud  to  his  valet,  desir- 
ing him,  in  French,  to  accompany  his  things, 
and  see  that  none  of  his  linens  and  effects 
should  be  stolen  by  the  searchers.  The  cor- 
poral, mortified  at  this  satirical  insinuation, 
darted  a  look  of  resentment  at  the  author,  as  if 
he  had  been  interested  for  the  fflory  of  his  na- 
tion, and  told  him  that  he  could  perceive  he 
was  a  strangrer  in  France,  or  else  he  would 
have  saved  hunself  the  trouble  of  such  a  need- 
less precaution. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

He  tnake$  a  fruitless  attempt  m  gallantry — 
departs  for  Boulogney  where  he  spends 
the  evening  with  certain  English  ex- 
iles, 

Hayino  thus  yielded  to  the  hand  of  power, 
he  inquired  if  there  was  any  other  English 
company  in  the  house ;  when,  understanding 
that  a  gentleman  and  lady  lodged  in  the  next 
apartment,  and  had  bespoke  a  post-chaise 
for  Paris,  he  ordered  Pipes  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  their  footman,  and,  if  possible,  learn 
their  names  and  condition,  while  he  and  Mr 
Jolter,  attended  by  the  lacquey,  took  a  turn 
round  the  ramparts,  and  viewed  the  particu- 
lars of  the  fortification. 

Tom  was  so  very  succesefid  in  his  inquiry, 
that,  when  his  master  returned,  he  was  able 
to  give  him  a  satisfactory  account  of  his 
fellow  lodgers,  in  consequence  of  having 
treated  his  brother  with  a  bottle  of  wine. 
The  people  in  question  were  a  gentleman  and 
his  lady  lately  arrived  from  England,  on  their 
way  to  Paris.  The  husband  was  a  man  of 
good  fortune,  who  ha^  been  a  libertine  in 
his  youth,  and  a  professed  declaimer  against 
matrimony.  He  wanted  neither  sense  nor 
experience,  and  picjued  himself  in  particular 
upon  his  art  of  avoiding  the  snares  of  the  fe- 
male sex,  in  which  he  pretended  to  be  deep^ 
ly  versed.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  cau- 
tion  and  skill,  he  had  lately  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  attractions  of  an  oyster-wench,  who 
had  found  means  to  decoy  him  into  the  bands 
of  wedlock;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  com- 
pliments and  congratulations  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintance,  he  had  come  so  far  on  a 
tour  to  Paris,  where  he  intended  to  initiate 
his  roouse  in  the  bean  monde.  In  the  mean 
time  Be  chose  to  live  upon  the  reserve,  be- 
•ctMe  bar  natural  talents  had  as  yet  received 


but  little  cultivation ;  and  he  had  not  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  her  virtue  and  discre- 
tion, which,  it  seems,  had  like  to  have  yield- 
ed to  the  addresses  of  an  officer  at  Canter- 
bury, who  had  made  shift  to  insinuate  himself 
into  her  acquaintance  and  favour. 

Peregrine's  curiosity  bein^  inflamed  by 
this  information,  he  lounged  ^lout  the  yard, 
in  hopes  of  seeing  the  Dulcinea  who  had 
captivated  the  old  bachelor;  and,  at  length, 
observing  her  at  a  window,  took  the  liberty 
of  bowing  to  her  with  great  respect.  She 
returned  the  compUment  with  a  courtesy, 
and  appeared  so  decent  in  her  dress  and 
manner,  that,  unless  he  had  been  previously 
informed  of  her  former  life  and  conversation, 
he  never  would  have  dreamed  that  her  edu- 
cation was  different  firom  that  of  other  ladies 
of  fashion :  so  easy  is  it  to  acquire  that  ex- 
ternal deportment  on  which  people  of  condi- 
tion value  themselves  so  much.  Not  but 
that  Mr  Pickle  pretended  to  distinguish  a 
certain  vulgar  audacity  in  her  countenance, 
which,  in  a  lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  would 
have  passed  for  an  agreeable  vivacity  that 
enlivens  the  aspect,  %na  gives  poignancy  to 
every  feature :  but  as  she  possessed  a  pair  of 
fine  eyes,  and  a  clear  complexion,  overspread 
with  the  glow  of  health,  which  never  fiuls 
of  recommending  the  owner,  he  could  not 
help  gazing  at  her  with  desire,  and  form- 
ing a  design  of  making  a  conquest  of  her 
heart.  With  this  view  he  sent  his  compli- 
ments to  her  husband,  whose  name  was 
Hombeck,  with  an  intimation  that  be  pro- 
posed t6  set  out  next  day  for  Paris,  and  as 
ne  understood  that  he  was  resolved  upon  the 
same  journey,  he  should  be  extremely  glad  of 
his  company  on  the  road,  if  he  was  not  bet- 
ter ensaged.  Hombeck,  who  in  all  proba^ 
bility  did  not  chuse  to  accommodate  his  wife 
witb  a  squire  of  our  hero's  appearance,  sent 
a  civil  answer  to  his  message,  professing  in- 
finite mortification  at  his  being  unable  to 
embrace  the  favour  of  his  kind  offer,  by  rea- 
son of  the  indisposition  of  his  wife,  who,  he 
was  afraid,  would  not  be  in  a  condition  for 
some  dajrs  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling. 
This  rebuff,  which  Peregrine  ascribed  to  the 
husband's  jealousy,  stifled  his  project  in  em- 
bryo ;  he  ordered  his  French  servant  to  take 
a  place  for  himself  in  the  diligence,  where 
all  his  luggage  was  stowed,  except  a  small 
trunk  with  some  linen  and  other  necessaries, 
that  was  fixed  upon  the  post-chaise,  which 
they  hired  of  the  landlord ;  and  early  next 
morning  he  and  Mr  Jolter  departed  from 
Calais,  attended  by  Ids  Valet  de  chambre 
and  Pipes  on  horseback.  They  proceed- 
ed without  any  accident  as  far  as  Bou- 
logne, where  they  breakfested,  and  visited 
old  Father  Graham,  a  Scottish  gentleman  of 
the  governor's  acquaintance,  who  had  lived 
as  a  capuchin  in  tnat  nlace  for  the  space  of 
threescore  years,  and  auring  that  period  con* 
formed  to  ail  the  austerities  of  the  order  with 
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the  most  ngorous  exactness ;  being  equally 
remarkable  for  the  frankness  of  his  conversa- 
tion, the  humanity  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners.  From  Boulogne 
they  took  their  departure  about  noon,  and  as 
they  proposed  to  sleep  that  night  at  Abbeville, 
commanded  the  postilion  to  drive  with  ex- 
traordinary speed.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for 
his  cattle  that  the  axletree  gave  way,  and 
the  chaise  of  course  overturned,  before  they 
had  travelled  one  third  part  of  the  stage. 

This  accident  compelled  them  to  return  to 
the  place  from  whence  they  had  set  out;  and 
as  they  could  not  procure  another  convey- 
ance, they  found  themselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  staying  till  their  chaise  could  be 
refitted.  Understanding  that  this  operation 
would  detain  them  a  whole  day,  our  youngr 

gentleman  had  recourse  to  his  patience,  and 
emanded  to  know  what  they  would  have  for 
dinner ;  the  garcon,  or  waiter,  thus  question- 
ed, vanished  in  a  moment,  and  immediately 
they  were  surprised  with  the  appearance  of 
a   strange   figure,  which,  from   th)B   extra- 
ra^nce  of  its  dress  and  gesticulation.  Pere- 
grine mistook  for  a  madman  of  the  growth 
of  Prance.    This  phantom  (wlfth,  by  the 
bye,  happened  to  be  no  other  than  the  cook), 
was    a  tall,  long-legged,  meagre,  swarthy 
fellow,  that  stooped  very  much  ;  his  cheek 
bones  were  remarkably  raised,  his  nose  bent 
hito  the  shape  and  size  of  a  powderhom, 
and  the  sockets  of  his  eyes  as  raw  round  the 
edges  as  if  the  skin  had  been  pared  off.    On 
his  head  he  wore  a  handkerchief,  wj^ich  had 
once  been  white,  and  now  served  to  cover 
the  upper  part  of  a  black  periwig,  to  which 
was  attached  a  bag,  at  least  a  foot  square, 
with  a  solitaire  and  rose  that  stuck  up  on 
each  side  to  his  ear;  so  that  he  looked  like 
a  criminal  on  the  pillory.    His  back  was  ac- 
commodated with  a  linen  waistcoat,  his  hands 
adorned  with  long  ruffles  of  the  same  piece, 
his  middle  was  girded  by  an  apron  tucked  up, 
that  it  might  not  conceal  his  white  silk  stock- 
ings rolled;  and  at  his  entrance  he  brandish- 
ed a  bloody  weapon  full  three  feet  in  length. 
Peregrine,  when  he  first  saw  him  approach 
in  this  menacing  attitude,  put  himself  upon 
his  guard ;  but,  heing  informed  of  his  quality, 
perused  bis  bill  of  fare,  and  having  bespoke 
three  or  four  things  for  dinner,  walked  out 
with  Mr  Jolter  to  view  both  towns,  which 
they  had  not  leisure  to  consider  minutely 
before.    In  their  return  from  the  harbour, 
they  met  with  four  or  five  gentlemen,  all  of 
whom  seemed  to  look  with  an  air  of  dejec- 
tion, and  perceiving  our  hero  and  his  governor 
to  be  English  by  ^eir  dress,  bowed  with 
grej^  respect  as  they  passed.    Pickle,  who 
was  naturally  compassionate,  f^lt  an  emotion 
of  sympathy ;  and  seeing  a  person,  who  by 
his  habit  he  judged  to  be  one  of  their  servants, 
accosted  him  in  Eng^h,  and  asked  who  the 
Ereiish  were.    The  lacquey  gave  him  to 
nncrarstand  that  they  were  his  own  coun- 


trymen, exiled  from  their  native  homes,  in 
consequence  of  their  adherence  to  an  on* 
fortunate  and  ruined  cause;  and  that  they 
were  gone  to  the  sea-side,  according  to  their 
daily  practice,  in  order  to  indulge  their  long- 
ing eyes  with  a  prospect  of  the  white  cliffs 
pf  Albion,  wMch  they  must  never  more  ap- 
proach. 

Though  our  young  gentleman  differed  wide- 
ly from  them  in  point  of  political  principles, 
he  was  not  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who 
look  upon  every  schism  fix)m  the  established 
articles  of  faith  as  damnable,  and  exclude 
the  sceptic  from  every  benefit  of  humanity 
and  christian  forgiveness:  he  could  easily 
comprehend  how  a  man  of  the  most  un- 
blemished morals  might,  by  the  prejudice  of 
education,  or  indispensable  attachments,  be 
"engaged  in  such  a  blameworthy  and  perni- 
cious undertaking;  and  thought  that  they 
had  already  suffered  severely  for  their  im- 
prudence. He  was  affected  with  the  ac- 
count of  their  diurnal  pilgrimage  to  the  sea- 
side,  which  he  considered  as  a  pathetic  proof 
of  their  affliction,  and  invested  Mr  Jolter 
with  the  agreeable  office  of  going  to  them 
with  a  compliment  in  his  name,  and  begging 
the  honour  of  drinking  a  glass  with  them  in 
the  evening.  They  accepted  the  proposal 
with  great  satisfaction  and  respectful  acknow- 
ledgment, and  in  the  afternoon  waited  upon 
the  kind  inviter,  who  treated  them  with  cof- 
fee, and  would  have  detained  them  to  supper ; 
but  they  entreated  the  favour  of  his  company 
at  the  house  which  they  frequented,  so  earn- 
estly, that  he  yielded  to  their  solicitations, 
and  with  his  governor  was  conducted  by 
thenfto  the  place,  where  they  had  provided 
an  elegant  repast,  and  r^aied  them  with 
some  of  the  best  claret  in  France. 

It  was  easy  for  them  to  perceive  that  their 
principal  guest  was  no  favourer  of  their  state 
maxims,  and  therefore  they  industriously 
avoided  every  subject  of  conversation  which 
could  give  the  least  offence ;  not  but  that 
they  lamented  their  own  situation,  which  cut 
them  off  firom  all  their  dearest  connexions, 
and  doomed  them  to  perpetual  banishment 
from  their  families  and  friends ;  but  they  did 
not,  even  by  the  most  distant  hint,  impeach 
the  justice  of  that  sentence  by  which  they 
were  condemned ;  although  one  of  them, 
who  seemed  to  be  about  the  age  of  thirty, 
wept  bitterly  over  this  misfortune,  which  had 
involved  a  beloved  wife  and  three  children 
in  misery  and  distress,  and,  in  the  impatience 
of  his  grief,  cursed  his  own  fate  with  frantic 
imprecations.  His  companions,  with  a  view 
of  beguiling  his  sorrows,  and  manifesting 
their  own  hospitality  at  the  same  time,  chang- 
ed the  topic  of  discourse,  and  circulated  the 
bumpers  with  great  assiduity;  so  that  dl 
their  cares  were  overwhelmed  and  forgotten; 
several  drinking  French  catches  were  sung, 
and  mirth  and  good  fellowship  prevailed.  . 
In  the  midst  of  this  elevation,  which  eoin« 
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monly  unlocks  the  most  hidden  sentiment, 
and  dispels  every  consideration  of  caution 
and  constraint,  one  of  the  entertainers,  beinff 
more  intoxicated  than  his  fellows,  proposed 
a  toast,  to  which  Peregrine  with  some  warmth 
excepted,  as  an  unmannerly  insult.  The 
other  maintained  his  proposition  with  in- 
decent heat ;  and  the  dispute  beginning  to 
grow  very  serionsi  the  company  interposed, 
and  gave  judgment  against  their  friend,  who 
was  so  keenly  reproached  and  rebuked  for 
his  unpoUte  behaviour,  that  he  retired  in  high 
dudgeon,  threatening  to  relinquish  their  so- 
ciety, and  branding  toem  with  the  appellation 
of  apostates  from  the  common  cause.  Morti- 
fied at  the  behaviour  of  their  companion, 
those  that  remained  were  earnest  in  their 
apologies  to  their  guests,  whom  they  besoug]^ 
to  forgive  his  intemperance,  assuring  them, 
with  great  confidence,  that  he  would,  upon 
the  recovery  of  his  reflection,  wait  upon  them 
in  person,  and  ask  pardon  for  the  umbragre 
he  had  given.  Pickle  was  satisfied  with  their 
remonstrances,  resumed  his  good  humour, 
and  the  night  being  pretty  far  advanced,  re- 
sisted all  the  importunities  with*  which  he 
was  intreated  to  see  another  bottle  go  round, 
and  was  escorted  to  his  own  lodgings  more 
than  half  seas  over.  Next  morning,  about 
eight  o'clock,  he  was  waked  by  his  valet  de 
chambre,  who  told  him  that  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen with  whom  he  had  spent  tlie  evening 
were  in  the  house,  and  desired  the  favour  of 
being  admitted  into  his  chamber.  He  could 
not  conceive  the  meaning  of  this  extraordi- 
nary visit,  and,  ordering  his  man  to  show 
them  into  his  apartments,  beheld  the  person 
who  had  af&onted  him  enter,  with  the  ^n- 
tleman  who  had  reprehended  his  rudeness. 

He  who  had  given  the  offence,  after  kwing 
made  an  apology  for  disturbing  Mr  Pickle, 
told  him  that  his  friend  there  present  had 
been  with  him  early  that  morning,  and  pro- 
posed the  alternative  of  either  fighting  with 
him  immediately,  or  coming  to  beg  pardon 
for  his  unmannerly  deportment  over  night ; 
that,  thoujgh  he  had  courage  enough  to  face 
any  man  in  the  field  in  a  righteous  cause,  he 
was  not  so  brutal  as  to  disobey  the  dictates 
of  his  own  duty  and  reflection,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  and  not  out  of  anv  rejg;ard 
to  the  other's  menaces,  which  he  despised, 
he  had  now  taken  the  liberty  of  interrupting 
his  repose,  that  he  mi^t,  as  soon  as  possible 
atone  for  the  injury  he  had  done  him,  which 
he  protested  was  the  efiect  of  intoxication 
alone,  and  begged  his  forgiveness  accord- 
inffiy.  Our  hero  accepted  of  his  acknow- 
ledgment very  graciously,  thanked  the  other 
^ntleman  for  the  gallant  part  he  had  acted 
in  his  behalf;  and  perceiving  that  his  com- 
panion was  a  little  irritat^  at  his  officious 
inteiposition,  effected  a  reconciliation,  by 
convincing  him  that  what  he  had  done  was 
for  the  honour  of  the  company.  He  then 
kept  them  to  breakfast,  expressed  a  desire 


of  seein^f  their  situation  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter ;  ancu  the  chaise  being  repaired,  took 
leave  of  his  entertainers,  who  came  to  wish 
him  a  good  joumev*  and  with  his  attendants 
left  Boulogne  for  the  second  time. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Proceeds  for  the  capital-^akes  up  his  lodf* 
iws  at  Beimay,  where  he  is  overtaken  ty 
Mr  Hombeckf  whose  head  he  longs  to 
fortify. 

During  this  day's  expedition,  Mr  Jolter  took 
an  opportunity  of  imparting  to  his  pupil  the 
remarks  he  had  made  upon  the  industry  of 
the  French,  as  an  undeniable  proof  of  whidi 
he  bade  him  cast  his  eyes  around,  and  ob- 
serve with  what  care  every  spot  of  ground 
was  cultivated ;  and  from  the  fertility  of  that 
province,  which  is  reckoned  the  poorest  in 
France,  conceive  the  wealth  and  affluence  of 
the  nation  in  general.  Peregrine,  amazed 
as  well  ais  disgusted  at  this  infatuation,  an- 
swered, that  what  he  ascribed  to  industry 
was  the  #ect  of  mere  wretchedness ;  the 
miserable  peasants  beinff  obliged  to  plough 
up  every  inch  of  ground  to  satisfy  their  op- 
pressive landlords,  while  they  themselves  and 
their  cattle  looked  like  so  many  images  of 
famine ;  that  their  extreme  poverty  was  evi- 
dent  from  the  face  of  the  country,  on  which 
there  was  not  one  inclosure  to  be  seen,  or 
any  other  object,  except  scanty  crops  of  bar- 
ley and  6ats,  which  could  never  reward  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman ;  that  their  habita- 
tions were  no  better  than  paltry  huts ;  that, 
in  twenty  miles  of  extent,  not  one  gentle- 
man's house  appeared;  that  nothinjr  was 
more  abject  and  forlorn  than  the  attire  of 
their  country  people ;  that  the  equipage  of 
their  travelhng  chaises  was  infinitely  inferior 
to  that  of  a  dung-cart  in  England ;  and  that 
the  postilion  who  then  drove  their  carriage, 
had  neither  stockings  to  his  legs,  nor  a  surt 
to  his  back. 

The  governor,  finding  his  charge  so  un* 
tractable,  resolved  to  leave  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  re- 
serve his  observations  for  those  who  would 
pay  more  deference  to  his  opinion ;  and  in- 
deed this  resolution  he  had  often  made,  and 
as  often  broken,  in  the  transports  of  his  zeal, 
that  frequently  hurried  him  out  of  the  plan  of 
conduct  which  in  his  cooler  moments  he  had 
laid  down.  They  halted  for  a  refreshment 
at  Montreuil,  and  about  seven  in  the  evening 
arrived  at  a  village  called  Bemay,  where* 
while  they  waited  for  fresh  horses,  they  were 
informed  by  the  landlord,  that  the  gates  of 
AbbeviUe  were  shut  every  night  punctually 
at  eight  o'clock,  so  that  it  wcwld  be  impossi- 
ble  for  them  to  get  admittance.  He  said  then 
was  not  another  place  of  entertainment  on 
the  road  where  they  could  pus  the  night ; 
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and  therefore,  as  a  friend,  he  advised  them  to 
stay  at  his  house,  where  they  would  find  the 
best  of  accomodation,  and  proceed  upon  their 
journey  betimes  in  the  morning. 

Mr  Jolter,  though  he  had  travelled  on  that 
road  before,  could  not  recollect  whether  or 
not  mine  host  spoke  truth ;  but  his  remon- 
strance being  very  plausible,  our  hero  deter- 
mined to  follow  his  advice,  and,  being  con- 
ducted  into  an  apartment,  asked  what  they, 
could  have  for  supper.  The  landlord  men- 
tioned every  thing  that  was  eatable  in  the 
house,  and  the  whole  being  engrossed  for  the 
use  of  him  and  his  attendants,  he  amused 
himself  till  such  time  as  it  should  be  dressed, 
in  strolling  about  the  house,  which  stands  in 
a  very  rural  situation.  While  he  thus  loiter- 
ed away  the  time  that  hung  heavy  on  his 
hands,  another  chaise  arrived  at  the  inn ; 
and,  upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  new- 
comers were  Mr  Hornbeck  and  his  lady.  The 
landlord,  conscious  of  his  inability  to  enter- 
tain this  second  company,  came  and  begged, 
with  great  humiliation,  that  Mr  Pickle  would 
■pare  them  some  part  of  the  victuals  he  had 
bespoke ;  but  he  refused  to  part  with  so  much 
ks  the  wing  of  a  partridge,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  his  compliments  to  the  stran- 
gers, and,  giving  them  to  understand  how  ill 
the  house  wa«  provided  for  their  reception, 
invited  them  to  partake  of  his  supper.  Mr 
Hornbeck,  who  was  not  deficient  in  point  of 
politeness,  and  extremely. well  disposed  for 
a  relishing  meal,  which  he  had  reason  to 
expect  from  the  savoury  steam  that  issued 
from  the  kitchen,  could  not  resist  this  second 
instance  of  our  young  gentleman's  civility, 
which  he  acknowlcd^d  W  a  message,  im- 
porting that  he  and  his  wife  would  do  them- 
Belves  the  pleasure  of  profiting  by  his  cour- 
teous offer.  Peregrine's  cheeks  flowed  when 
he  found  himself  on  the  eve  of  being  acquaint- 
ed with  Mrs  Hornbeck,  of  whose  heart  he 
had  already  made  a  conquest  in  imagination ; 
and  he  forthwith  set  his  invention  at  work  to 
contrive  some  means  of  defeating  her  hus- 
band's vigilance. 

When  supper  was  ready,  he  in  person  gave 
BOtice  to  his  guest,  and  leading  the  lady  into 
bis  apartment,  seated  her  in  an  elbow  chair 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  squeezing  her 
hand  and  darting  a  most  insidious  glance  at 
the  same  time.    This  abrupt  behaviour  he 

gractised,  on  a  presumption  that  a  lady  of 
er  breeding  was  not  to  be  addressed  with 
the  tedious  forms  that  roust  be  observed  in 
one's  advances  to  a  person  of  birth  and  gen- 
teel education.  In  all  probability  his  cucu- 
lation  was  just ;  for  Mrs  Hornbeck  gave  no 
signs  of  discontent  at  this  sort  of  treatment, 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  consider  it 
as  a  proof  of  the  young  gentleman's  regard ; 
and  though  she  did  not  venture  to  open  her 
mouth  three  times  during  the  ^hole  repast, 
she  showed  herself  particularly  well  satisfied 
with  her  enteitainer>  by  sundry  sly  and  sig- 


nificant looks,  while  her  husband's  eyes  were 
directed  another  way,  and  divers  loud  peals 
of  laughter,  signifying  her  approbation  of  the 
sallies  which  he  uttered  in  the  course  of  their 
conversation.  Her  spouse  began  to  be  very 
uneasy  at  the  frank  demeanour  of  his  yoke- 
fellow,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  check  in 
her  vivacity,  by  iissuming  a  severity  of  as- 
pect; but  whether  she  obeyed  the  dictates  of 
her  own  disposition,  which  perhaps  was  mer* 
ry  and  unreserved,  or  wanted  to  punish  Mr 
Hornbeck  for  his  jealousy  of  temper,  certain 
it  is,  her  gaiety  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  her  husband  was  grievously  alarmed  and 
incensed  at  her  conduct,  and  resolved  to  make 
her  sensible  of  his  displeasure,  by  treading  in 
secret  upon  her  toes.  He  was,  however,  so 
disconcerted  by  his  indignation,  that  he  mis- 
took his  mark,  and  applied  the  sharp  heel  of 
his  shoe  to  the  side  of  Mr  Jolter's  foot,  com- 
prehending his  little  toe,  that  was  studded  with 
an  angry  corn,  which  he  invaded  with  such 
a  jerk,  that  the  governor,  unable  to  endure 
the  torture  in  silence,  started  up,  and,  dancing 
on  the  floor,  roared  hideously,  with  repeated 
bellowings,  to  the  unspeakable  enjoyment  of 
Peregrine  and  the  lady,  who  laughed  them- 
selves almost  into  convulsions  at  the  joke. 
Hornbeck,  confounded |Ct  the  mistake  he  had 
committed,  begged  pardon  of  the  injured  tu- 
tor, with  great  contrition,  protesting  that  the 
blow  he  had  so  unfortunately  received  was 
intended  for  an  ugly  cur  which  he  thought 
had  posted  himself  under  the  table.  It  was 
lucky  for  him  that  there  was  actually  a  dog 
in  the  room,  to  justify  this  excuse,  which  Jol- 
ter admitted  with  the  tears  running  over  his 
cheeks ;  and  the  economy  of  the  taUe  was  re- 
composed. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  strangers  could 
with  decency  withdraw,  this  suspicious  hus- 
band took  his  leave  of  the  youth,  on  pretence 
of  being  fatigued  with  his  journey,  after  hav- 
ing, by  way  of  compliment,  proposed  that 
they  should  travel  together  next  day;  and 
Peregrine  handed  the  lady  to  her  chamber, 
where  he  wished  her  good  night,  with  anoth- 
er warm  squeeze,  which  she  returned.  This 
favourable  hint  made  his  heart  bound  with  a 
transport  of  joy ;  he  lay  in  wait  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  himself;  and  seeing  the 
husband  go  down  into  the  yard  with  a  can- 
dle, glided  softly  into  his  apartment,  where 
he  found  her  almost  undressed.  Impelled  by 
the  impetuosity  of  his  passion,  which  was 
still  more  inflamed  by  her  present  luscious 
appearance,  and  encouraged  by  the  approba- 
tion she  had  already  expressed,  he  ran  to- 
wards her  with  eagerness,  crying,  '<  Zounds, 
madam,  vour  charms  are  irresistible !"  and, 
without  further  ceremony,  would  have  clasps 
ed  her  in  his  arms,  had  she  not  begged  him, 
fbr  the  love  of  €bd,  to  retire,  for  should  Mr 
Hornbeck  return  and  find  him  there,  she 
would  be  undone  for  ever.  He  was  not  so 
blinded  by  his  passion,  but  that  he  saw  the 
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reasonableness  of  her  fear ;  and  as  fat  could 
not  pretend  to  crown  his  wishes  at  that  in- 
terviewi  he  avowed  himself  her  lover,  assur- 
ed her  that  he  would  exhaust  his  whole  in- 
vention in  finding  a  proper  opportunity  for 
throwing  himselfat  her  feet ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  ravished  sundry  small  favours,  which 
she,  in  the  hurry  of  her  fright,  could  not 
withhold  from  his  impudence  of  address. 
Having  thus  happily  settled  the  prelimina- 
ries, he  withdrew  to  his  own  chamber,  and 
spent  the  whole  night  in  contriving  strata- 
gems to  elude  the  j^ous  caution  of  his  fel- 
low traveller. 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

They  set  out  in  con^nyt  breakfast  at  Ab- 
bevUlet  dine  at  Amiens^  and  about  eleven 
o*clock  arrive  at  Ckantilly,  where  Pere^ 
grine  executes  a  flan  which  he  had  con- 
certed upon  Hornbeck. 

The  whole  company,  by  agreement,  rose 
and  departed  before  day,  and  breakfasted  at 
Abbeville,  where  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  finesse  of  their  Bemay  landlord, 
who  had .  imposed  -W^a  them,  in  affirming 
that  they  would  not  have  been  admitted  after 
the  gates  were  shut.  From  thence  they 
proceeded  to  Amiens,  where  they  dined,  and 
were  pestered  by  begging  firiars;  and  the 
roads  being  deep,  it  was  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  before  they  reached  Chantilly,  where 
they  found  supper  already  dressed,  m  conse* 
quence  of  having  dispatched  the  valet  de 
chambre  before  them  on  horseback. 

The  constitution  of  Hornbeck  bein^  very 
much  impured  by  a  life  of  irregularity,  he 
found  himself  so  ^tigued  with  his  day's  jour- 
ney,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  an  nun* 
died  miles,  that,  when  he  sat  down  at  table, 
he  could  scarcely  sit  upright;  and,  in  less 
than  three  minutes,  began  to  nod  in  his  chair. 
Pereflrine,  who  had  roreseen  and  provided 
for  tms  occasion,  advised  him  to  exhilarate 
his  spirits  with  a  glass  of  wine ;  and  the  pro- 
posal being  embraced,  tipped  his  valet  de 
chambre  tSe  wink,  who,  according  to  the  in- 
structions he  had  received,  qualified  the  Bur- 
gundy with  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  which 
this  unfortunate  husband  swallowed  in  one 
glass.  The  dose,  co-operating  with  his  for- 
mer drowsiness,  lulled  him  so  fast  asleep,  as 
It  were  instantaneously,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  convey  hun  to  his  own  cham- 
ber, where  his  footman  undressed  and  put 
him  to  bed.  Nor  was  Jolter  (naturally  of  a 
sluggish  disposition)  able  to  resist  his  pro- 
pensity to  sleep,  without  suffering  divers 
dreadud  yawns,  which  encouraged  nis  pupil 
to  administer  the  same  dose  to  him,  which 
had  operated  so  successinlly  upon  the  other 
Aigns.  This  cordial  had  not  such  a  gentle 
effect  upon  the  rugged  organs  of  Jolter,  as 


upon  the  more  delicate  nerves  of  Hornbeck* 
but  discovered  itself  in  certain  involuntary 
startingB,  and  convulsive  motions  in  tha 
muscles  of  his  face ;  and  when  his  nature  at 
length  yielded  to  the  power  of  this  medicine, 
he  sounded  the  trumpet  so  loud  throufrh  his 
nostrils,  that  our  adventurer  was  afraid  the 
noise  would  awake  his  other  patient,  and 
consequently  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
his  aim.  The  governor  was  therefore  com* 
mitted  to  the  care  of  Pipes,  who  lu£[ged  him 
into  the  next  room,  and  having  stnpped  off 
his  clothes,  tumbled  him  into  his  nest,  while 
the  two  lovers  remained  at  full  liberty  to  in« 
dulge  their  mutual  passion. 

Peregrine,  in  the  impatience  of  his  indi* 
nation,  would  have  finished  the  fate  of  Horn* 
beck  immediately ;  but  his  inamorata  disap* 
proved  of  his  intention,  and  represented  that 
their  being  together  by  themselves  for  any 
length  of  time  would  be  observed  by  her  set. 
vant,  who  was  kept  as  a  spy  upon  her  ac* 
tions ;  so  that  they  had  recourse  to  another 
scheme,  which  was  executed  in  this  manner. 
— He  conducted  her  into  her  own  apartment, 
in  presence  of  her  footman,  who  lighted  them 
thither,  and,  wishing  her  good  rest,  returned* 
to  his  own  chamber,  where  he  waited  till 
eveiy  thing  was  quiet  in  the  house ;  then  • 
stealing  softly  to  her  door,  which  had  been 
left  open  for  his  admission  in  the  dark,  he 
found  the  husband  still  secure  in  the  embra- 
ces of  sleep,  and  the  lady  in  a  loose  gown* 
ready  to  seal  his  happiness.  He  conveyed 
her  to  his  own  chamber ;  but  his  guilty  pas* 
sion  was  not  gratified. 

The  opium  which  had  been  given  to  Jol- 
ter, together  with  the  wine  he  had  drank, 
produced  such  a  perturbation  in  his  fancy,  that 
ne  was  visited  with  horrible  dreams,  and  among 
other  miserable  situations,  imi^ined  himseu 
in  danger  of  perishing  in  the  flames,  which 
he  thought  had  taken  hold  on  his  apartment* 
This  vision  made  such  an  impression  upon 
his  faculties,  that  he  alarmed  the  whole  house 
with  the  repeated  cries  of  fire !  fire  i  and  even 
leaped  out  of  his  bed,  though  he  still  contin- 
ued fiist  asleep.  The  lovers  were  verv  dis- 
agreeably disturbed  by  this  dreadful  exdanuu 
tion ;  and  Mrs  Hornbeck,  running  in  great 
confusion  to  the  door,  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  footman,  with  a  light  in  his  hand, 
enter  her  husband's  chamber,  in  order  to  give 
him  notice  of  this  accident.  She  knew  that 
she  would  be  instantly  missed,  and  could 
easily  divine  the  consequence,  unless  her  in- 
vention could  immediately  trump  up  some 
plausible  excuse  for  her  absence. 
I  Women  are  naturally  fruitfiil  of  expedients 
in  cases  of  such  emergency:  she  employed 
but  a  few  seconds  in  recollection,  ana  rush- 
ing directly  towards  the  apartment  of  the 
governor,  who  sUU  continued  to  holoo  in  the 
same  note,  etclaimed,  in  a  screaming  tone« 
**  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  where  1  where  V* 
By  this  time  all  the  servants  were  assembled 
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in  strange  attire ;  Peregrine  buist  into  Jolter'a 
room,  and  seeing  him  stalking  in  his  shirt, 
yrith  his  eyes  shot,  bestowed  such  a  slap  upon 
his  backf  as  in  a  moment  dissolved  his  dream, 
and  restored  him  tp  the  use  of  his  senses. 
He  was  astonished  and  ashamed  at  being  dis- 
covered in  such  an  indecent  attitude ;  and 
taking  refuge  under  the  clothes,  asked  par* 
don  of  ril  present  for  the  disturbance  he  had 
occasionea;  soliciting  with  great  humility 
the  foxigiveness  of  the  lady,  v^o,  to  a  mira- 
cle, counterfeited  the  utmost  agitation  of 
terror  and  surprise.  Meanwhile,  Hombeck 
being  awakened  by  the  repeated  efibrts  of 
his  man,  no  sooner  understood  that  his  wife 
was  missing,  than  all  the  chimeras  of  jea^ 
lousy  taking  possession  of  his  imagination, 
he  started  up  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  and  snatch- 
ing bis  sword,  flew  straight  to  Peregrine's 
chamber;  where,  though  be  found  not  that 
which  he  looked  for,  be  unluckily  perceived 
an  under-petticoat,  which  his  wiie  had  for- 
got in  the  huny  of  her  retreat.  This  dis- 
covery added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  his  resent- 
ment. He  seized  the  fatal  proof  of  his  dis- 
honour, and  meeting  his  spouse  in  her  re- 
turn to  bed,  present^  it  to  her  view,  saying, 
with  a  most  expressive  countenance,  *'MacU 
am,  you  have  dropped  your  under-petticoat 
in  toe  next  room."  Mrs  Hombeck,  who  in- 
herited from  nature  a  most  admirahle  pre- 
sence of  mind,  looked  earnestly  at  the  ob- 
ject in  question,  and,  with  incredible  seren- 
ity of  countenance,  affirmed  that  the  petti- 
coat must  belonff  to  the  house,  for  she  had 
none  such  in  her  possession.  Peregrine, 
who  walked  behind  her,  hearing  this  asseve- 
ratiMi,  immediately  interposed,  and  pulling 
Hombeck  by  the  sleeve  into  his  chamber, 
^  Gads  zooks !"  said  be,  '*  what  business  had 
yoa  with  that  petticoat?  Can't  you  let  a 
jwmg  fellow  enjoy  a  little  amour  with  an 
innkeeper's  daughter,  without  exposing  his 
infirmities  to  your  wife  ?  Pshaw !  it  is  ma- 
licious, because  you  have  quitted  these  ad- 
ventures yourself,  to  spoil  the  sport  of  other 
people."  The  poor  husband  was  so  con- 
founded at  the  eflrontery  of  his  wife,  and 
this  cavalier  declaration  of  the  young  man, 
that  his  faith  began  to  waver:  he  distrusted 
his  owa  conscious  diffidence  of  temper,  which, 
that  he  might  not  expose,  he  expressed  no 
doubts  of  Peregrine's  veracity,  but,  asking 
pardcm  for  the  mistake  he  had  committed, 
retired.  He  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  the 
behaviour  of  his  ingenious  helpmate,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  determined  to  inquire  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  circumstances  of  this  adven- 
ture,  which  turned  out  so  little  to  his  satis- 
IhetioD,  that  he  ordered  his  servant  to  get 
every  thing  ready  fer  his  departure  by  break 
of  day;  and  when  our  adventurer  rose  next 
morning,  he  found  that  his  fellow-travellerB 
were  gone  above  three  hours,  though  they 
had  agreed  to  stay  all  the  forenoon,  with  a 
view  a  seeing  the  Prince  of  Conde's  pdace, 


and  to  proceed  altogether  for  Paris  in  the  a£i 
temoon. 

Peregrine  was  a  little  chagrined  when  he 
understood  that  he  was  so  suddenly  deprived 
of  this  tmtasted  morsel ;  and  Jolter  could  not 
conceive  the  meaning  of  their  abrupt  and  un- 
civil disappearance,  which,  after  many  pro* 
found  conjectures,  he  accounted  for,  by  sup- 
posing that  Hombeck  was  some  sharper  who 
had  run  away  with  an  heiress,  whom  he  found 
it  necessary  to  conceal  from  the  inquiry  of 
her  friends. 

The  pupil,  who  was  well  assured  of  the 
true  motive,  allowed  his  governor  to  enjoy 
the  triumph  of  his  own  penetration,  and  con*, 
soled  himself  with  the  hope  of  seeing  his  DuU 
cinea  again  at  some  of  the  public  places  in 
Paris,  which  he  proposed  to  frequent.  Thui 
comforted,  he  visited  th^  aia^ificent  staUea 
and  jwlace  of  Chantilly,  and  unmediately  a& 
ter  dinner  they  set  out  for  Paris,  where  they 
arrived  in  the  evening,  and  hired  apartments 
at  a  hotel  in  the  fauxbuigh  St  Germaine,  not 
far  fipom  the  playhouse. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

He  it  involved  in  an  t^venture  at  PariSf 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  city^guar^^ 
becomes  acquainted  with  a  French  noble* 
man,  who  introiacee  kirn  in  the  beau 
tnonde, 

Thbt  were  no  sooner  settled  in  these 
lodgings  than  our  hero  wrote  to  his  uncle  an 
account  of  their  safe  arrival,  and  sent  anothep 
letter  to  his  friend  Gauntlet,  with  a  very 
tender  billet  inclosed  for  his  dear  Emilia,  to 
whom  he  repeated  all  his  formtr  vows  of 
constancy  and  love. 

The  next  care  that  engrossed  him  waa 
that  of  bespeaking  sevenu  suits  of  clothes 
suitable  to  the  French  mode,  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  never  appeared  abroad,  except 
in  the  English  cofiee-house,  where  he  soon 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  his  own 
countrymen,  who  were  at  Paris  on  the  same 
footing  wiUi  himself.  The  third  evening  after 
his  journey,  he  was  engaged  in  a  pvty  of 
those  young  sparks,  at  Uie  house  of  a  noted 
traiteur,  whose«wife  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  otiierwise  extremely  well  qualified 
for  alluring  customers  to  her  house.  To 
this  lady  our  young  gentleman  was  introduced 
as  a  stranger  fresh  from  England;  and  he 
was  charmed  with  her  personal  accomplish- 
ments, as  well  as  with  the  freedom  and 
gaiety  of  her  conversation.  Her  frank 
deportment  persuaded  him  that  she  was  one 
of  those  kind  creatures  who  granted  favours 
to  the  best  bidder;  on  this  supposition  he 
began  to  be  so  importunate  in  his  addresses, 
that  the  fair  bourgeoise  was  compelled  to 
cry  fdoud  in  defence  of  her  own  virtue. 
Her  husband  ran  immediately  to  her  assiat- 
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ance,  and,  finding  her  in  a  veiy  alanninfir 
■ituation,  flew  upon  her  ravisher  with  sacn 
fuiy,  that  he  was  fain  to  quit  his  prey,  and 
turn  against  the  exasperated  traiteur,  whom 
he  punished  without  mercy  for  his  impudent 
intrusion.  The  ladv,  seeing  her  yoke-fellow 
treated  with  so  little  respect,  espoused  his 
cause,  and  fixing  her  nails  in  his  antagonist's 
^ce,  scarified  all  one  side  of  his  nose.  The 
noise  of  this  encounter  brought  all  the  ser- 
vants  of  the  house  to  the  rescue  of  their 
master,  and  Peregrine's  company  opposing 
them,  a  general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
French  were  totally  routed,  the  wife  insulted, 
and  the  husband  kicked  down  stairs. 

The  publican,  enraged  at  the  indignity 
which  had  been  ofi*ered  to  him  and  his  family, 
went  out  into  the  street,  and  implored  the 

Protection  of  the  guet,  or  city-guard,  which, 
aving  heard  his  complaint,  fixed  their  bayo- 
nets and  surrounded  the  door,  to  the  number 
of  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  young  gentle- 
men, flushed  with  their  success,  and  consi- 
dering the  soldiers  as  so  many  London 
watchmen,  whom  they  had  often  put  to 
flight,  drew  their  swords,  and  sallied  out, 
with  Peregrine  at  their  head.  Whether  the 
guard  respected  them  as  foreifi^ers,  or  inex- 
perienced youths  intoxicated  with  liquor, 
they  opened  to  right  and  left,  and  gave  them 
room  to  pass  without  opposition.  This 
complaisance,  which  was  the  effect  of  com- 
passion, being  misinterpreted  by  the  English 
leader,  he,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  attempted 
to  trip  up  the  heels  of  the  -soldier  that  stood 
next  him,  but  fiiiled  in  the  execution,  and 
received  a  blow  on  his  breast  with  the  butt 
end  of  his  fusil,  that  made  him  stagser  seve- 
ral paces  backward.  Incensed  at  this  auda- 
cious  application,  the  whole  company  charged 
the  detachment  sword  in  hand,  and,  after 
an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  divers 
wounds  were  given  and  received,  every  soul 
of  them  was  taken,  and  conveyed  to  the 
main-guard.  The  commanding oflicer,  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  quarre],  in  consideration  of  their  youth 
and  national  ferocity,  for  which  the  French 
make  large  allowances,  set  them  a]l  at  liberty, 
after  having  gently  rebuked  them  for  the 
irregularity  and  insolence  of  their  conduct : 
BO  that  all  <^r  hero  acquired  4>y  his  gallantry 
and  courage,  was  a  number  of  scandalous 
marks  upon  Ms  visage,  that  confined  him  a 
whole  week  to  his  chamber.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  conceal  this  disaster  from  Mr  Jolter, 
who  having  obtaiAed  intelligence  of  the  par* 
ticulars,  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  against 
the  rawness  of  the  adventure,  which,  he 
observed,  must  have  been  fatal  to  them,  had 
their  enemies  been  other  than  Frenchmen, 
who,  of  all  people  under  the  sun,  most  rigor- 
ously observe  the  laws  of  hospitality. 

As  the  governor's  acquaintance  lay  chiefly 
among  Irish  and  English  priests,  and  a  set 
of  low  people  who  live  by  making  themselves 


necessary  to  strangers,  either  in  teaching 
the  French  lan?uaffe,  or  executing  smaU 
commissions  with  which  they  axe  intrusted^ 
he  was  not  the  most  proper  person  in  the 
world  for  regulating  the  taste  of  a  young 
^Dtleman  who  travelled  for  improvementy 
m  expectation  of  making  a  figure  one  day 
in  his  own  country.  Being  conscious  of 
his  own  incapacitv,  he  contented  himself 
with  the  office  of  a  steward,  and  kept  a 
faithful  account  of  all  the  money  that  was 
disbursed  in  the  course  of  their  family  ex* 
pense ;  not  but  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  places  which  were  visited  by  strangers 
on  their  first  arrival  at  Paris ;  and  he  knew 
to  a  Hard  what  was  Commonly  given  to  the 
Swiss  of  each  remarkable  hotel ;  though, 
with  respect  to  the  curious  painting  and 
statuary  that  every  where  abound  m  that 
metropolis,  he  was  more  ignorant  than  the 
domestic  that  attends  for  a  nvre  a  day. 

In  short,  Mr  Jolter  could  give  a  very 
good  account  of  the  stages  on  the  road,  and 
save  the  expense  of  Antonini's  detail  of  the 
curiosities  in  Paris ;  he  was  a  connoisseur 
in  ordinaries,  from  twelve  to  five-and-thirty 
livres,  knew  all  the  rates  of  a  fiacre  and 
remise,  could  dispute  with  a  taileur  or  a 
traiteur  upon  the  articles  of  his  bill,  and 
scold  the  servants  in  tolerable  French.  But 
the  laws,  customs,  and  genius  of  the  people, 
the  characters  of  individuals,  and  scenes  of 
polished  life,  were  subjects  which  he  had 
neither  opportunities  to  observe,  inclination 
to  consider,  nor  discernment  to  distinguish. 
All  his  maxims  were  the  suggestions  of 
pedantry  and  prejudice ;  so  that  nis  percep- 
tion was  obscured,  his  iud^ent  biassed* 
his  address  awkward,  and  his  conversation 
absurd  and  unentettaining ;  yet,  such  as  I 
have  represented  this  tutor,  is  the  greatest 
part  of  those  animals  who  lead  raw  boys 
about  the  world,  under  the  denomination  of 
travelling  governors.  Peregrine,  therefore^ 
being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  Mr  Jolter's  abilities,  never  dreamed 
of  consulting  him  in  the  disposition  of  his 
conduct,  but  parcelled  out  his  time  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reflection,  and  the 
information  and  direction  of  his  companions, 
who  had  lived  longer  in  France,  and  iconse- 
quently  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  place. 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
appear  a  la  Francoise,  he  hired  a  genteel 
chariot  by  the  month,  made  the  tour  of  the 
Luxembourg  gallery,  Palais  Royal,  all  the 
remarkable  hotels,  churches,  and  celebrated 
places  in  Paris;  visited  St  Cloud,  Marli, 
Versailles,  Trianon,  St  Germaine,  and 
Fountainblean  ;  enjoyed  the  opera,  masque^ 
rades,  Italian  and  French  comedy ;  and 
seldom  failed  of  appearing  in  the  public 
walks,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  Mrs  Horn* 
beck,  or  some  adventure  suited  to  his  roman« 
tic  disposition.    He  never  doubted  that  his 
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penon  would  attract  the  notice  of  some 
distiziffnished  inamorata,  and  was  vain 
•non^  to  believe  that  few  female  hearts 
were  able  to  resist  the  artillery  of  his  accom- 
plishments,  should  Jie  once  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  planting  it  to  advantage.  He  pre- 
sented himself,  Dowever,  at  all  the  spectacles 
for  many  weeks,  without  reaping  the  fruits 
of  his  expectation;  and  began  to  entertain  a 
▼eiy  indiiierent  idea  of  the  French  discern- 
ment, whidi  had  overlooked  him  so  lone, 
when  one  day,  in  his  way  to  the  opera,  his 
chariot  was  stopped  by  an  emburrass  in  the 
street^  occasioned  by  two  peasants,  who, 
having  driven  their  carts  against  each  other, 
quanelled,  and  went  t*  loggprheads  on  the 
spot.  Such  a  rencounter  is  so  uncommon 
in  France,  that  the  people  shut  up  their 
shops,  and  fh>m  their  windows  threw  cold 
water  upon  the  combatants,  with  a  view  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  battle,  which  was 
maintained  with  mat  fiuy  and  very  little 
skill,  until  one  of  Uiem  receiving  an  acciden- 
tal ikll,  the  other  took  the  advanta^  of  this 
misfortune,  and  fiistening  upon  him  as  he 
lay,  began  to  thump  the  pavement  with  his 
head.  Our  heroes  equipage  bein^  detained 
close  by  the  field  of  this  contention,  Pipes 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  laws  of  boxing  so 
scandalously  transgressed,  and,  leaping  m>m 
lus  station,  pulled  the  offender  from  his 
antagonist,  whom  he  raised  up,  and,  in  the 
Engush  language,  encouraged  to  a  second 
essay,  instructing  him  at  uie  same  time  by 
clenching  his  fists  according  to  art,  and  put- 
ting hiiiuelf  in  a  proper  attitude.  Thus 
eonfirmed,  the  enraged  carman  sprung  upon 
his  foe,  and,  in  all  appearance,  would  have 
effectually  revenged  the  injury  he  had  sus- 
tained, if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  a  lacquey  belonging  to  a 
nobleman,  whose  coach  was  obliged  to  halt 
in  consequence  of  the  dispute.  This  foot. 
man,  who  was  distinguished  by  a  cane, 
descending  fi^m  his  post,  without  the  least 
ceremony  or  expostulation,  began  to  employ 
his  weapon  upon  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  peasant  who  had  been  patronised  bv 
Pipes ;  upon  which  Thomas  resenting  such 
QBgenerous  behaviour,  bestowed  such  a 
stomasber  upon  the  officious  intermeddler, 
as  discomposed  the  whole  economy  of  his 
entrails,  and  obliged  him  to  discharge  the 
interjection  ah!  with  demonstrations  of 
great  anguish  and  amazement.  The  other 
two  footmen,  who  stood  behind  the  coach, 
seeing  their  fellow-servant  so  insolently 
assaulted,  flew  to  his  assistance,  and  rained 
a  most  disagreeable  shower  upon  the  head 
of  his  aggressor,  who  had  no  means  of 
diversion  or  defence.  Peregrine,  though  he 
did  not  approve  of  Tom's  conduct,  could 
sot  bear  Co  see  him  so  roughly  handled, 
especially  as  he  thought  his  own  honour 
conoemed  in  the  fray,  and  therefore  Quitting 
lus  machiney  came  to  the  rescue  of  ms  at- 


tendant, and  charaed  his  adversaries  sweid 
in  hand.  Two  ofthem  no  sooner  perceived 
this  reinforcement  than  they  betook  them- 
selves to  flight ;  and  Pipes,  having  twisted 
the  cane  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie  third, 
belabsured  him  so  unmercifiilly,  that  our 
hero  thought  proper  to  interpose  his  autho- 
rity in  his  behalf.  The  common  people 
stood  a^^iast  at  this  unprecedented  boldness 
of  Pickle,  who,  understanding  that  the  per* 
son  whose  servants  he  had  disciplined  was 
a  general  and  prince  of  the  blood,  went  up  to 
the  coach,  and  asked  pardon  for  what  he  had 
done,  imputing  his  own  behaviour  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  other's  quality.  The  old 
noblemen  accepted  of  his  apology  with  great 

Eoliteness,  thanking  him  for  the  trouble  he 
ad  taken  to  reform  the  manners  of  his  do- 
mestics; and  guessing  from  our  youtii's 
appearance,  that  he  was  some  stranger  of 
condition,  very  courteously  invited  him  into 
the  coach,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
both  goine  to  the  opera.  Pickle  gladly 
embraced  tnis  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  a  person  of  such  rank,  and, 
ordering  his  own  chariot  to  follow,  accom- 
panied the  count  to  his  lege,  where  he 
conversed  with  him  during  the  whole  enter- 
tainment. 

He  soon  perceived  that  Pereerine  was  not 
deficient  in  spirit  or  sense ;  and  seemed  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  his  engaging  manner 
and  easy  deportment,  qualifications  for  which 
the  English  nation  is  by  no  means  remarka- 
ble in  France,  and  therefore  the  more  con- 
spicuous and  agreeable  in  the  character  of 
our  hero,  whom  the  nobleman  carried  home 
that  same  evening,  and  introduced  to  his  la- 
dy, and  several  persons  of  fiushion,  who  su^ 
ped  at  his  house.  Permine  was  fnite  capti- 
vated by  their  affable  behaviour  and  the  vi- 
vacity of  their  discourse;  and  after  having 
been  honoured  with  particular  marks  of  con- 
sideration, took  his  leave,  fully  determined 
to  cultivate  such  a  valuable  acquaintance. 

His  vanity  suggested,  that  now  tlie  time 
was  come  when  he  shoidd  profit  bv  his  tal- 
ents amonff  the  fair  sex,  on  whom  he  resolv- 
ed to  eihploy  his  utmost  art  and  address. 
With  this  view  he  assiduously  engaged  in  all 
parties  to  which  he  had  access  by  means  of 
his  noble  friend*  who  let  slip  no  opportunity 
of  gratifying  his  ambition.  He,  for  some 
time,  shared  in  all  his  amusements,  and  was 
entertained  in  many  of  the  best  families  of 
France ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  that  ele- 
vation of  hope,  which  ban  flattered  his  im- 
agination. He  soon  perceived  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  n^aintain  the  honourable 
connexions  he  had  made,  without  engaging 
every  day  at  quadrille,  or,  in  other  words, 
losing  his  money ;  for  every  person  of  rank, 
whether  male  or  female,  was  a  professed 
ffamester,  w^o  knew  and  practised  all  the 
finesse  of  the  art,  of  which  he  was  entirely 
ignorant.    Besides,  he  began  to  find  himself 
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a  mere  novice  in  French  gallantry,  which  is 
supported  by  an  amazing  volubility  of  tongue, 
an  obsequious  and  incredible  attention  to  tri- 
fles, a  surprising  facility  of  laughing  out  of 
pure  complaisance,  and  a  nothingness  of  con- 
versation, which  he  could  never  attain.  In 
short,  our  hero,  who,  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen, would  have  passed  for  a  sprightly 
entertaining  fellow,  was  considered,  in  the 
brilliant  assemblies  of  France,  as  a  youth  of 
a  very  phlegmatic  disposition.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  his  pride  was  mortified  at  his  own 
want  of  importance,  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
,  ascribe  to  their  defect  in  point  of  judgment 
and  taste ;  he  conceived  a  disgust  at  the  mer- 
cenary conduct,  as  well  as  the  shallow  intel- 
lects of  the  ladies ;  and,  after  he  had  spent 
some  months,  and  a  round  sum  of  money,  in 
fruitless  attendance  and  addresses,  he  rairly 
quitted  the  pursuit,  and  consoled  himself 
with  the  conversation  of  a  merrt  fille  dejaiCf 
whose  good  graces  he  acquired  by  an  allow- 
ance of  twenty  louis  per  month.  That  he 
might  the  more  easily  afford  this  expense,  he 
dismissed  his  chariot  and  French  lacquey  at 
the  same  time. 

He  then  entered  himself  in  a  noted  acade- 
my, in  order  to  finish  his  exercises,  and  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  with  a  few  sensible 
Eeople,  whom  he  distinguished  at  the  cofl^ee- 
ouse  and  ordinary  to  which  he  resorted,  and 
who  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  knowledge  and  taste ;  for,  preju- 
dice apart,  it  must  oe  owned  that  France 
abounds  with  men  of  consummate  honour, 
profound  sagacity,  and  the  most  liberal  educa- 
tion. From  the  conversation  of  such,  he  ob- 
tained a  distinct  idea  of  their  government 
and  constitution ;  and  though  he  could  not 
help  admirmg  the  excellent  order  and  econ- 
omy  of  their  police,  the  result  of  all  his  in- 
quiries was  self-conCTatulation  on  his  title  to 
the  privileges  of  a  British  subject.  Indeed 
this  invaluable  birthright  was  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  such  flagrant  occurrences,  which 
fell  every  day  almost  under  his  observation, 
that  nothing  but  the  grossest  prejudice  could 
dispute  its  existence. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Acquires  a  distinct  idea  of  tJie  French  fi*o- 
vemment— quarrels  with  a  mousquetatre^ 
whom  he  afterwards  fights  and  vanquish- 
es, after  having  punished  him  for  inter- 
fering in  his  amorous  recreations, 

AMONa  many  other  instances  of  the  same 
nature,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  ex- 
hibit a  few  specimens  of  their  administration, 
which  happened  during  his  abode  at  Paris, 
that  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving for  themselves,  or  are  in  danger  of 
being  mfluenced  by  misrepresentation,  may 
compare  their  own  condition  with  that  of 


their  neighbours,  and  do  justice  to  the  con- 
stitution under  which  they  live. 

A  lady  of  distinguished  character  having 
been  lampooned  by  some  obscure  scribbler, 
who  could  not  be  discovered,  the  ministry, 
in  consequence  of  her  complaint,  ordered  no 
fewer  than  five-and-twenty  abb^s  to  be  ap- 
prehended and  sent  to  the  Bastile,  on  the 
maxim  of  Herod,  when  he  commanded  the 
innocents  to  be  murdered,  hoping  that  the 
principal  object  of  his  cruelty  would  not  es- 
cape in  the  ^neral  calamity ;  and  the  friends 
of  those  unnappy  prisoners  durst  not  even 
complain  of  the  unjust  persecution,  but  shrug- 
ged up  their  shoulders,  and,  in  silence,  de- 
plored their  misfortune,  uncertain  whether  or 
not  they  should  ever  set  eyes  on  them  again. 

About  the  same  time  a  gentleman  of  fam- 
ily, who  had  been  oppressed  by  a  certain 
powerful  duke  that  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, found  means  to  be  introduced  to  the 
king,  who  receivinff  his  petition  very  gra- 
ciously, asked  in  what  regiment  he  served ; 
and,  when  the  memorialist  answered,  that  he 
had  not  the  honour  of  being  in  the  service, 
returned  the  paper  unopened,  and  refused  to 
hear  one  circumstance  of  his  complaint ;  so 
that,  far  from  being  redressed,  he  remained 
more  than  ever  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  his 
oppressor.  Nay,  so  notorious  is  the  discour- 
agement of  all  those  who  presume  to  live  in- 
dependent of  court  favour  and  connexions, 
that  one  of  the  gentlemen,  whose  friendship 
Peregrine  cultivated,  frankly  owned  he  was 
in  possession  of  a  most  romantic  place  in  one 
of  the  provinces,  and  deeply  enamoured  of 
a  country  life ;  and  yet  he  durst  not  reside 
upon  his  own  estate,  lest,  by  sisckening  in 
his  attendance  upon  the  great,  who  honour- 
ed him  with  their  protection,  he  should  fall  a 
prey  to  sdhie  rapacious  intendant. 

As  for  the  common  people,  they  are  so 
much  inured  to  the  scourge  and  insolence  of 
power,  that  every  shabby  subaltern,  every 
beggarly  cadet  of  the  noblesse,  every  low  re- 
tainer to  the  court,  insults  and  injures  them 
with  impunity.    A  certain  ecuyer,  or  horse 
dealer,  belonging  to  the  king,  being*  one  day 
under  the  hands  of  a  barber,  who  happened 
to  cut  the  head  of  a  pimple  on  his  face,  he 
started  up,  and  drawing  his  sword,  wounded 
him  desperately  in  the  shoulder.     The  poor 
tradesman,  hurt  as  he  was,  made  an  effort 
to  retire,  and  was  followed  by  this  barbarous 
assassin,  who,  not  contented* with  the  ven- 
geance he  had  taken,  plunged  his  sword  a 
second  time  into  his  body,  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot.    Having  performed  this  inhuman 
exploit,  he  dressed  himself  with  great  delib- 
eration, and,  going  to  Versailles,  immediate- 
ly obtained  a  pardon  for  what  he  had  done; 
triumphing  in  his  brutality  with  such  inso- 
lence, that  the  vefy  next  time  he  had  occa- 
sion to  be  shaved,  he  sat  with  his  sword  ready 
drawn,  in  order  to  repeat  the  murder,  in  case 
the  barber  should  commit  the 
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take.  Yet  so  tamed  are  those  poor  people 
to  subjection,  that  when  Peregrine  mention- 
ed this  assassination  to  his  own  trimmer,  with 
expressions  of  horror  and  detestation,  the  in- 
fatuated wretch  replied,  that  without  all  doubt 
it  was  a  misfortune,  but  it  proceeded  from 
the  gentleman's  passion ;  and  observed,  by 
way  of  encomium  on  the  government,  that 
such  vivacity  is  never  punished  in  France. 

A  few  days  after  this  outrage  was  commit- 
ted, our  youth,  who  was  a  professed  enemy 
to  cdl  oppression,  being  in  one  of  the  firet 
loges  at  the  comedy,  was  eye-witness  of  an 
adventure,  which  tilled  him  with  indignation. 
A  tall  ferocious  fellow  in  the  part«rre,  with- 
out the  least  provocation,  bat  prompted  by 
the  mere  wantonness  of  pride,  took  hold  of 
the  hat  of  a  very  decent  jroung  man,  who 
happened  to  stand  before  him,  and  twirled  it 
round  upon  his  head.  The  party  thus  of- 
fended turned  to  the  aggressor,  and  civilly 
asked  the  reason  of  such  treatment,  but  he 
received  no  answer;  and  when  he  looked  the 
other  way,  the  insult  was  repeated;  upon 
which  be  expressed  his  resentment  as  became 
a  man  of  spirit,  and  desired  the  offender  to 
walk  out  with  him.  No  sooner  did  he  thus 
fligni^  his  intention,  than  his  adversary, 
swelling  with  ra^,  cocked  his  hat  fiercely  in 
his  face,  and  fixing  his  hands  in  his  sides, 
pronounced,  with  the  most  imperious  tone, 
— "  Hark  ye,  Mr  Round  Periwig,  you  must 
luiow  that  I  am  a  mousquetaire.''  Scarce 
liad  this  awful  word  escaped  from  his  lips, 
when  the  blood  forsook  the  lips  of  the  poor 
challenger,  who,  with  the  most  abject  sub- 
missioig  begged  pardon  for  his  presumption, 
and  with  dSculty  obtained  it,  on  condition 
that  he  lalhould  immediately  quit  the  place. 
Having  thus  exercised  his  authority,  he  turn- 
ed to  one  of  his  companions,  and,  with  an  air 
of  disdainful  ridicule,  told  him  he  was  like 
to  have  had  an  affair  with  a  burgeois ;  add- 
ing, by  wi^  of  heightening  the  irony,  ^Egad, 
I  believe  he's  a  physician." 

Our  hero-^as  so  much  shocked  and  irri- 
tated at  this  licentious  behaviour,  that  he 
could  not  suppress  his  resentment,  which  he 
manifested  by  saying  to  this  Hector, — **  Sir, 
«  physician  may  be  a  man  of  honour."  To 
this  remonstrance,  which  was  delivered  with 
«  very  siffnlficant  ooontenance,  the  mousque- 
taire  made  no  other  reply,  but  that  of  echo- 
ing his  assertion  with  a  loud  laugh,  in  which 
he  was  joined  b^  his  confederates.  Pere- 
grine, slowing  with  resentment,  called  him 
a  jarfirmit  and  withdrew  in  expectation  of 
being  followed  ivto  the  street.  The  other 
tmdersteod  the  hint,  and  a  rencounter  must 
have  ensued,  had  aot  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
who  overheaird  what  passed,  prevented  their 
meeting  hy  patting  the  mousquetaire  imme- 
diately under  arrest.  Oar  young  gentleman 
waited  at  the  door  of  the  parterre,  until  he 
yf9B  informed  of  this  interposition,  and  then 
weQt  home  very  moch  chagrined  at  his  dis- 


appointment ;  for  he  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  fear  and  diffidence  on  those  occasions,  and 
had  set  'his  heart  upon  chastising  the  inso- 
lence of  this  bully,  who  had  treated  him  with 
such  disrespect. 

This  adventure  was  not  so  private  but  that 
it  reached  the  ears  of  Mr  Jolter,  by  the  ca- 
nal of  some  English  gentlemen  who  were 
present  when  it  happened ;  and  the  governor, 
who  entertained  a  most  dreadful  idea  of  the 
mousquetaires,  being  alarmed  at  a  quarrel, 
the  consequence  of  which  mi^t  prove  fatal 
to  his  charge,  waited  on  the  British  ambas- 
sador, and  begged  he  would  take  Peregrine 
under  his  immediate  protection.  His  ex- 
cellency having  heard  the  circumstances  of 
the  dispute,  sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  in- 
vite the  youth  to  dinner ;  and,  after  havin^g 
assured  him  that  he  might  depend  upon  his 
countenance  and  regard,  represented  the 
rashness  and  impetuosity  of  his  conduct  so 
much  to  his  conviction,  that  he  promised  to 
act  more  circumspectly  for  the  future,  and 
drop  all  thoughts  of  the  mousquetaire  from 
that  moment. 

A  few  days  after  he  had  taken  this  lauda- 
ble resolution.  Pipes,  who  had  carried  a  bil- 
let  to  his  mistress,  informed  him  that  he  had 
perceived  a  laced  hat  lyine  upon  a  maible 
slab  in  her  apartment;  and  that,  when  she 
came  out  of  her  own  chamber,  to  receive 
the  letter,  she  appeared  in  maniftsst  disorder. 

From  these  hints  of  intelligence,  our  young 

Sentleman  suspected,  or  rather  made  no 
oubt  of  her  infidelity;  and,  being  by  this 
time  well  nigh  cloyed  with  possession,  was 
not  sorry  to  find  that  she  had  given  him  cause 
to  renounce  her  oorrespondence.  That  he 
might  therefore  detect  her  in  the  very  breach 
of  duty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  punish  the 
gallant « who  had  the  presumption  to  invade 
bis  territories,  he  concerted  with  himself  a 
plan,  which  was  executed  in  this  man- 
ner.— During  his  next  interview  with  his 
Dulcinea,  far  from  discovering  the  least 
sign  of  jealousy  or  discontent,  he  affisct- 
ed  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  fond- 
ness; and,  after  having  spent  the  after- 
noon with  the  show  of  uncommon  satisfac- 
tion, told  her  he  was  engaged  in  a  party  for 
Fountainbleau,  and  wouM  set  out  from  Paris 
that  same  evening;  so  that  he  should  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  again  for 
some  days. 

The  lady,  who  was  very  well  versed  in 
the  arts  of  her  occupation,  pretended  to  re- 
ceive this  piece  of  news  with  great  affliction, 
and  conjured  him,  with  such  marks  of  real 
tenderness,  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to 
her  longing  arms,  that  he  went  away  almost 
convinced  of  her  sincerity.  Determined, 
however,  to  prosecute  his  scheme,  he  actu- 
ally departed  from  Paris  with  two  or  three 
gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had 
hired  a  remise  for  a  jaunt  to  Versailles ;  and, 
having  accompanied  them  as  &r  as  the  village 
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of  Passe,  returned  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
on  foot. 

He  waited  patiently  till  midnight,  and  then 
anning  himself  with  a  case  of  pocket  pistols, 
and  attended  by  trusty  Tom,  with  a  cudgel  in 
his  hand,  repaired  to  the  lodgings  of  his  sus- 
pected inamorata.    Having  given  Pipes  his 
cue,  he  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  which 
was  no  sooner  opened  hy  the  lacauey,  than 
he  bolted  in,  before  the  fellow  coula  recollect 
himself  from  the  conilision  occasioned  by  his 
unexpected  appearance ;  and,  leaving  Tom  to 
firuard  the  door,  ordered  the  trembling  valet  to 
Hgbt  him  up  stairs  into  his  lady's  apartment. 
The  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  his 
view,  when  he  entered  the  anti-chamber,  was 
a  sword  upon  the  table,  which  he  inmiediately 
seized,  exclaiming  in  a  loud  and  menacing 
voice,  that  his  mistress  was  ialse,  and  then  in 
bed  with  another  gallant,  whom  he  would  in- 
fltantlv  put  to  death.    This  declaration,  con- 
firmea  with  many  terrible  oaths,  he  calculated 
for  the  hearing  of  his  rival,  who,  understanding 
bis  sanguinary  purpose,  started  up  in  great 
trepidation,  and,  naked  as  he  wajs,  dropped 
ftom  the  balcony  into  the  street,  while  Pere- 
grine thundered  at  the  door  for  admittance ; 
and  guessing  his  desig^n,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  this  precipitate  retreat. 
Pipes,  who  stood  centinel  at  the  door,  ob- 
serving the  fugitive  descend,  attacked  him 
with  his  cudgel,  and  sweating  him  from  one 
end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  at  last  com- 
mitted him  to  the  guet,  bv  whom  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  officer  on  .auty,  in  a  most  dis- 
graceful and  deplorable  condition. 

Meanwhile,  Peregrine  having  burst  open 
the  chamber  door,  found  the  lady  in  the  ut- 
most drea4  and  consternation,  and  the  spoils 
of  her  favourite  scattered  about  the  room ; 
but  his  resentment  was  doubly  gratiffed,  when 
he  learnt,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  person  who 
had  been  so  disagreeably  interrupted',  was 
no  other  than  that  indiviaual  mousquetaire, 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  at  the  come- 
dy. He  upbraided  the  nymph  with  her  per- 
fidy and  ingratitude,  and,  telling  her  that  she 
must  not  expect  the  continuance  of  his  re- 
ffard,  or  the  appointments  which  she  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  from  his  bounty,  went  home 
to  his  own  lodgings,  overjoyed  at  the  issue 
of  the  adventure. 

The  soldier,  exasperated  at  the  disgrace 
he  had  undergone,  as  well  as  at  the  outra- 
fleouB  insult  of  the  English  valet,  whom  he 
believed  his  master  had  tutored  for  the  pur- 
pose, no  sooner  extricated  himself  ftom  the 
opprobrious  situation  he  had  incurred,  than, 
breathing  vengeance  against  the  author  of 
the  affront,  he  came  to  Peregrine's  apartment, 
and  demanded  satisfaction  upon  the  ramparts 
next  morning  before  sun-rise.  Our  hero  as- 
sured him  he  would  not  fail  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  him  at  the  time  and  place  appointed; 
and,  foreseeing  that  he  might  be  prevented 
from  keeping  this  engagement  by  the  ^cious 


care  of  his  ^vemor,  who  saw  the  mousque- 
taire come  m,  he  told  Mr  Jolt^r  that  the 
Frenchman  had  visited  him  in  consequence 
of  an  order  he  had  received  from  his  supe* 
riors,  to  make  an  apology  for  his  rude  beha- 
viour to  him  in  the  playhouse,  and  that  they 
had  parted  good  friends.  This  assurance, 
togetner  with  Pickle's  very  tranquil  and  un« 
concerned  behaviour  through  the  day,  quiet- 
ed the  terrors  which  had  be^n  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  tutor's  ima^nation;  so  that 
the  youth  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  him 
the  slip  at  night,  wnen  he  betook  himself  to 
the  lodgings  of  a  friend,  whom  he  en^faged 
as  his  second,  and  with  whom  he  immediately 
took  the  field,  in  order  to  avoid  the  searcn 
which  Jolter,  upon  missing  him,  might  set  on 
foot. 

This  was  a  necessary  precaution ;  for,  as 
he  did  not  appear  at  supper,  and  Pipes,  who 
usually  attended  him  in  nis  excursions,  could 
give  no  account  of  his  motions,  the  governor 
was  dreadfully  alarmed  at  his  absence,  and 
ordered  his  man  to  run  in  quest  of  his  master 
to  all  the  places  which  he  used  to  frequent, 
while  he  himself  went  to  the  commissaire, 
and,  communicating  his  suspicions,  was  ac- 
commodated with  a  party  of  tne  horse  guards, 
who  patrolcd  round  all  the  environs  of  the 
city,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  rencoun- 
ter.   Pipes  might  have  direct^  them  to  the 
lady,  by  whose  information  they  could  have 
learnt  the  name  and  lodging  of  the  mousque- 
taire, and,  if  he  had  been  apprehended,  the 
duel  would  not  have  happened ;  but  he  did 
not  chuse  to  run  the  risk  of  disobliging  his 
master,  by  intermeddling  in  the  affair,  and 
was  moreover  very  desirous  that  the  French- 
man should  be  humbled ;  for  he  never  doubt- 
ed that  Peregrine  was  more  than  a  match 
for  any  two  men  in  France.    In  this  confi- 
dence, therefore,  he  sought  his  master  with 
great  diligence,  not  with  a  view  of  disap- 
pointing his  intention,  but  in  order  to  attend 
him  to  the  battle,  that  he  might  stand  by  him 
and  see  justice  done. 

While  this  inquiry  was  carried  on,  our 
hero  and  his  companion  concealed  themselves 
among  some  weeds  that  mw  on  the  edge 
of  the  parapet,  a  few  yards  firom  the  spot 
where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  the  mousque- 
taire ;  and  scarce  had  the  morning  rendered 
objects  distinffuishable,  when  they  perceived 
their  men  aavancing  boldly  to  the  place. 
Peregrine,  seeing  tnem  approach,  sprung 
forward  to  the  g^round,  that  he  mi^ht  have 
the  glorv  of  anticipating  his  antagonist ;  and, 
swords  being  drawn,  ail  four  were  engaged 
in  a  twinkling.  Pickle's  eagerness  had  well 
nigh  cost  him  his  life ;  for,  without  minding 
his  footinff,  he  flew  directly  to  his  opposite, 
and  stumming  over  a  stone,  was  wounded  on 
one  side  of  his  head,  before  he  could  recover 
his  attitude.  Far  firom  being  dispirited  at 
this  check,  it  served  only  to  animate  him  the 
I  more ;  being  endowed  with  uncommon  agil- 
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ity,  he  retrieved  his  posture  in  a  moment, 
and,  having  parried  a  second  thrust,  returned 
the  longe  with  such  incredible  speed,  that 
the  soldier  had  not  time  to  resume  his  guard, 
but  was  immediately  run  through  the  bend 
of  hb  right  arm,  and  the  sword  dropping  out 
of  his  huid,  our  hero's  victory  was  complete. 

Having  dispatched  his  own  business,  and 
received  the  acknowledgment  of  his  adver- 
sary, who,  with  a  look  of  infinite  mortifies^ 
tion,  observed,  that  his  was  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  he  ran  to  pait  the  seconds,  just  aa 
the  weapon  was  twisted  out  of  his  compan- 
ion's hand :  upon  which  he  took  his  place, 
and,  in  all  likelih<X}d,  an  obstinate  dispute 
would  have  ensued,  had  thev  not  been  inter- 
rupted  by  the  guard,  at  si^nt  of  whom  Uie 
two  Frenchmen  scampered  off.  Our  young 
gentleman  and  his  friend  allowed  themselves 
to  be  taken  prisoners  by  the  detachment, 
which  had  been  sent  out  for  that  purpose, 
and  were  carried  before  the  magistrate,  who, 
having  sharply  reprimanded  uiem  for  pre- 
suming to  act  in  contempt  of  the  laws,  set 
them  at  liberty,  in  consideration  of  their 
being  strangers,  cautioning  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  beware  of  such  exploits  for  the 
future. 

When  Peregrine  returned  to  his  own  lodg- 
ings. Pipes,  seeing  the  blood  trickling  down 
apon  his  master's  neck-cloth  and  solitaire, 
gave  evident  tokens  of  surprise  and  concern, 
not  for  the  consequences  of  the  wound,  which 
he  did  not  suppose  dangerous^  but  for  the 
ffloiy  of  Old  England,  which  he  was  afraid 
had  suffered  in  the  engagement ;  for  he  could 
not  help  saving,  with  an  air  of  chagrin,  as 
he  followed  the  youth  into  his  chamber, 
**  I  do  suppose  as  how  you  gave  that  lubberly 
Frenchman  as  good  as  he  brought." 


CHAPTER  XLT. 

Mr  JoUer  threatens  to  leave  Him  on  ac- 
count  of  his  mUconductt  which  he  fro^ 
wises  to  rectify — but  his  resolution  is 
defeated  by  the  impetiumty  of  his  pas- 
sions— he  meets  acddenUMy.  with  mrs 
Hombeck,  who  elopes  with  him  from  her 
husband^  but  is  restored  by  the  inter- 
position  of  the  British  ambassador. 

Thouoh  Mr  Jolter  was  extremely  well 
pleased  at  the  safety  of  his  pupil,  he  could 
not  forgive  him  for  the  terror  and  anxiety  he 
had  undergone  on  his  account ;.  and  roundly 
told  him,  that,  notwithstandingthe  inclination 
and  attachment  he  had  to  his  person,  he 
would  immediately  depart  for  ifngland,  if 
ever  he  should  hear  of  his  being  involved  in 
such  another  adventure ;  for  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  own 
qoiet  to  an  unrequited  regard  for  one  who 
seemed  determined  to  keep  him  in  continued 
uneasiness  and  apprehension. 


To  this  declaration  Pickle  made  answer, 
that  Mr  Jolter,  by  this  time,  ought  to  be 
convinced  of  the  attendon  he  luui  always 
paid  to  his  ease  and  satisfaction ;  since  he 
well  knew,  that  he  had  ever  looked  upon 
him  in  the  light  of  a  friend,  rather  than  as  a 
counsellor  or  tutor,  and  desired  his  company 
in  France,  with  a  view  of  promoting  his  in- 
terest, not  for  any  emolument  he  could  expect 
from  his  instruction.  This  being  the  case, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  inclina- 
tions, with  regard  to  going  or  staying;  though 
he  could  not  help  owning  himself  (%liged  by 
the  concern  he  expressed  for  his  safety,  and 
would  endeavour,  for  his  own  sake,  to  avoid 
giving  him  any  cause  of  distuibance  in  time 
to  come. 

No  man  was  more  capable  of  moralizing 
upon  Peregrine's  misconduct  than  himself; 
his  reflections  were  extremely  just  and  saga^ 
cious,  and  attended  with  no  other  disadvan- 
tage  but  that  of  occurring  too  late.  He 
projected  a  thousand  salutary  schemes  of 
deportment,  but,  like  other  projectors,  he 
never  had  interest  enough  with  the  ministry 
of  his  passions  to  bring  any  one  of  them  to 
bear.  He  had,  in  the  heyday  of  his  gallantry, 
received  a  letter  from  his  friend  Uauntlet, 
with  a  kind  postscript  from  his  charming 
Emilia:  but  it  arrived  at  a  very  unseasonable 
juncture,  when  his  imagination  was  engross- 
ed hj  conquests  that  more  agreeably  natter- 
ed his  ambition;  so  that  he  could  not  find 
leisure  and  inclination,  from  that  day,  to  ho- 
nour the  correspondence  which  he  himself 
had  solicited.  His  vanity  had  by  this  time 
disapproved  of  the  engagement  he  had  con- 
tracted in  the  rawness  aod  inexperience  of 
youth ;  suggesting,  that  he  was  born  to  make 
such  an  important  figure  in  life  as  ou^t  to 
raise  his  ideas  above  the  consideration  of 
any  such  middling  connexions,  and  fix  his 
attention  upon  objects  of  the  most  sublime 
attraction.  These  dictates  of  ridiculous  pride 
had  almost  effaced  the  remembrance  of  his 
amiable  mistress,  or  at  least  so  fkr  warped 
his  morals  and  integrity,  that  he  actuaUy 
began  to  conceive  hopes  of  her  altogether 
unworthy  of  his  own  character  and  her  de- 
serts. 

Meanwhile,  being  destitute  of  a  toy  for  the 
dalliance  of  his  idle  hours,  he  employed  sev- 
eral spies,  and  almost  every  day  made  a  tour 
of  the  public  places  in  person,  with  a  view 
of  procuring  mtelligence  of  Mr  Hombeck, 
witn  whose  wife  he  longed  to  have  another 
interview.  In  this  coarse  of  expectation  had 
he  exercised  himself  a  whole  fortnight,  when, 
chancing  to  be  at  the  hospital  of  invalids, 
with  a  gentleman  lately  arrived  firom  Eng- 
land, he  no  sooner  entered  the  church,  than 
he  perceived  this  lady,  attended  by  her  spouse,^ 
who,  at  the  sight  of  our  hero,  changed  col- 
our, and  looked  another  way,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage any  communication  between  them. 
But  toe  young  man,  who  was  v>t  so  easily 
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repulsed,  ftdvanced  with  greai  assurance  to 
his  fellow-traveller,  and,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this  un- 
expected meeting,  kindly  upbraiding  him  for 
his  precipitate  retreat  from  Chantilly.  Be- 
fore Hombeck  could  make  any  reply,  he 
went  up  to  his  wife,  whom  he  complimented 
in  the  same  manner,  assuring  her,  with  some 
significant  glances,  he  was  extremely  morti- 
fied that  she  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
pay  his  respects  to  her  on  his  first  arrival  at 
Paris ;  and  then,  turning  to  her  husband,  who 
thought  proper  to  keep  close  to  him  in  this 
conference,  begged  to  know  where  he  could 
have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  him ;  ob- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  that  he  himself 
lived  a  VAcademie  de  Palfrenier. 

Mr  Hombeck,  without  making  any  apolo^ 
for  his  elopement  on  the  road,  thanked  Mr 
Pickle  for  his  complaisance  in  a  very  cool 
and  disobliging  manner,  sayipg,  that  as  he 
intended  to  shift  his  lodgings  in  a  day  or  two, 
he  could  not  expect  the  pTeoAure  of  seeing 
him  until  he  should  be  settled,  when  he  would 
call  at  the  academy,  and  conduct  him  to  his 
new  habitation. 

Pickle,  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
sentiments  of  this  jealous  gentleman,  did  not 
put  much  confidence  in  nis  promise,  and 
therefore  made  divers  efforts  to  enioy  a  little 
private  conversation  with  his  wire ;  but  he 
was  baffled  in  all  his  attempts  by  the  inde- 
fatigable vigilance  of  her  keeper,  and  reaped 
no  other  immediate  pleasure  ;from  this  acci- 
dental meeting  than  that  of  a  kind  squeeze 
while  he  handed  her  into  the  coach.  How- 
ever, as  he  had  been  witness  to  some  instan- 
ces of  her  invention,  and  was  no  stranger  to 
the  favourable  disposition  of  her  heart,  he 
entertained  some  faint  hopes  of  profiting  by 
her  understanding,  and  was  not  deceiv^  in 
his  expectations;  for,  the  very  next  after- 
noon, a  Savoyard  called  at  the  academy,  and 
put  the  following  billet  into  his  hand. 

**  Coind  sur,  heaving  the  playsure  of  meat- 
ing  with  you  at  the  oupital  of'^  anvilheads,  I 
take  this  lubbertea  of  latin  you  know,  that  I 
lotch  at  the  hottail  de  May  cong  dangle  rouy 
Do^ouseten,  with  two  postis  at  the  gait,  nay- 
their  of  um  very  hole,  ware  I  shall  he  at  the 
windore,  if  in  kais  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
pass  that  way  at  sicks  a  cloak  in  the  heaven- 
ing,  when  Mr  Hombeck  goes  to  the  Calf  hay 
de  Contea.  Prey  for  the  loaf  of  Geesus  keep 
this  from  the  nolegs  of  my  hussban,  ells  he 
will  make  me  leed  a  he]l  upon  urth.  Being  all 
from,  deer  sur,  your  most  umbell  servan  wile 

"Deborah  Hornbbox." 

Our  youn^  gentleman  was  ravished  at  the 
receipt  of  this  elegant  epistle,  which  was  di- 
rected A  Monsr  Monsr  PickeUt  a  la  Gad- 
damme  de  Paul  Freny^  and  did  not  fail  to 
obey  the  summons  at  the  hour  of  assigna- 
tion ;  when  the  lady,  true  to  her  appointment, 
beckoned  him  up  stairs,  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  aamitted  unseen. 
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After  the  first  transports  of  their  mutual 
joy  at  meeting,  she  told  him  that  her  hus- 
and  had  been  very  surly  and  cross  ever  since 
the  adventure  at  Chantilly,  which  he  had  not 
yet  digested ;  that  he  had  laid  severe  injunc« 
tions  upon  her  to  avoid  all  commerce  with 
Pickle,  and  even  threatened  to  shut  her  up  in 
a  convent  for  life,  if  ever  she  should  discover 
the  least  inclination  to  renew  that  acquaint- 
ance ;  that  she  had  been  cooped  up  in  her 
chamber  since  her  arrival  at  Paris,  without 
being  permitted  to  see  the  place,  or  indeed 
any  company,  except  that  of  her  landlady, 
whose  language  she  did  not  understand  ;  so 
that  her  spirit  being  broke,  and  her  health 
impaired,  he  was  prevailed  upon,  some  days 
ago,  to  indulge  her  in  a  few  airings,  during 
which  she  had  seen  the  gardens  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, the  Thuillerics,  and  Palais  Royal> 
though  at  those  times  when  there  was  no 
company  in  the  walks ;  and  that  it  was  in  one 
of  those  excursions  she  had  the  happiness  of 
meeting  with  him.  Finally,  she  ^ave  him  to 
understand,  that,  rather  than  contmue  longer 
under  such  confinement,  with  the  man  whom 
she  could  not  love,  she  would  instantly  give 
him  the  slip,  and  put  herself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  ner  lover. 

Rash  and  unthinking  as  this  declaration 
might  be,  the  young  gentleman  was  so  much 
of  a  gallant,  that  he  would  not  baulk  the  lady's 
inclinations,  and  too  infatuated  by  his  pas- 
sion to  foresee  the  consequences  of  such  a 
dangerous  step.  He  therefore,  without  hes- 
itation, embraced  the  proposal ;  and  the  coast 
being  clear,  they  sallied  into  the  street,  where 
Peregrine  called  a  fiacre,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  them  to  a  tavern:  but, 
knowing  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  con- 
ceal her  from  the  search  of  the  lieutenant  de 
police,  if  she  should  remain  within  the  walls 
of  Paris,  he  hired  a  remise,  and  carried  her 
that  same  evening  to  Villejuif,  about  four 
leagues  from  town,  where  he  staid  with  her 
all  night;  and,  having  boarded  her  on  a  gen- 
teel pension,  and  settled  the  economv  of  his 
future  visits,  returned  next  day  to  his  own 
lodgings. 

Whue  he  thus  enjoyed  his  success,  her 
husband  endured  tho  tortures  of  the  damned. 
When  he  returned  from  the  coffeehouse,  and 
understood  that  his  wife  had  eloped,  without 
being  perceived  by  any  person  in  the  family, 
he  l^gan  to  rave  ana  foam  with  rage  and 
jealousv,  and  in  the  fury  of  distraction  ac- 
cused tne  landlady  of  being  an  accomplice  in 
her  escape,  tbreateniiig  to  complain  of  her 
to  the  commissaire.  The  woman  could  not 
conceive  how  Mrs  Hombeck,  who  she  knew 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  kept  no  sort  of  company,  could 
elu&  the  caution  of  her  husband,  and  find 
arfy  refuge  in  a  place  where  she  had  no  ae- 
quaintance ;  and  began  to  suspect  the  lodg- 
er's emotion  was  no  other  than  an  affected 
passion  to  conceal  his  own  practices  npvn 
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his  wife,  who  had  perhaps  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  his  jealous  disposition.  She  therefore 
•pared  him  the  trouble  of  putting  his  menaces 
into  execution,  hy  going  to  the  magistrate 
without  any  fiirther  deliberation,  and  giving 
an  account  of  what  she  knew  concerning  this 
mysterious  affair,  with  certain  insinuations 
against  Mr  Hombeck's  character,  which  she 
represented  as  peevish  and  capricious  to  the 
last  degrree. 

While  she  thus  anticipated  tfa% purpose  of 
the  plaintiff,  her  information  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  party  himself,  who  exhibit-* 
ed  his  complaint  with  such  evident  marks  of 
perturbation,  anser^  and  impatience,  that  the 
commissaire  could  easily  perceive  that  he  had 
no  share  in  the  disappearance  of  his  wife;  and 
directed  them  to  the  lieutenant  de  police, 
whose  province  it  is  to  take  cognizance  of 
such  occurrences.  This  gentleman,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  city  of  Paris,  having  heard  the 
particulars  of  Hombeck's  misfortune,  asked 
if  he  suspected  any  individual  person  as  the 
seducer  of  his  yoke-feUow,  and,  when  he 
mentioned  Peregrine  as  the  object  of  his  sus- 
picion, granted  a  warrant,  and  a  detachment 
of  soldiers,  to  search  for  and  retrieve  the  fu- 
gitive. 

The  husband  conducted  them  immediately 
tolhe  academy  where  our  hero  lodged,  and 
having  rummaged  the  whole  place,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  Mr  Jolter,  without  finding 
either  his  wife  or  the  supposed  ravisher,  ac- 
companied th«m  to  all  the  public  houses  in  the 
&uxbourg ;  which  having  examined  also  with- 
out success,  he  returned  to  the  magistrate  in 
a  state  of  despair,  and  obtained  a  promise  of 
his  making  such  an  effectual  inquiry,  that,  in 
three  days  he  should  have  an  account  of  her, 
provided  she  was  alive,  and  within  the  walls 
of  Paris. 

Our  adventurer,  who  had  foreseen  all  this 
distuibancei  was  not  at  all  surprised,  when 
his  governor  told  him  what  had  happened, 
and  conjured  him  to  restore  the  woman  to 
the  right  owner,  with  many  pathetic  remon- 
strances touching  the  heinous  sin  of  advltery, 
the  distraction  of  the  unfortunate  husband, 
and  the  danger  of  incurring  the  resentment 
of  an  arbitrary  government,  which,  upon  ap- 
plication being  made,  would  not  fail  of  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  the  injured.  He  denied, 
with  great  effrontery,  that  he  had  the  least 
concern  in  the  matter,  pretended  to  regret 
the  deportment  of  Hombeck,  whom  he  threat- 
ened to  chastise  for  his  scandalous  suspicion, 
and  expressed  his  displeasure  atitfie  credulity 
of  Jolter,  who  seemed  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  his  asseveration. 

Notwithstanding  this  confident  behaviour, 
Jolter  could  not  help  entertaining  doubts  of 
his  sincerity ;  and,  visiting  the  disconsolate 
swain,  begged  he  would,  ror  the  honour  of 
his  country,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  reputation,  discontinue  his  addresses  to 
the  iieatenant  de  police,  and  apply  to  the 


British  ambassador,  who,  by  dint  of  friendly 
admonitions,  would  certainly  prevail  upon 
Mr  Pickle  to  do  him  all  the  justice  in  his 
power,  if  he  was  really  the  author  of  the  in- 
jury he  had  sustained.  The  governor  urged 
this  advice  with  the  appearance  of  so  much 
sympathy  and  concern,  promising  to  co-ope- 
rate with  all  his  influence  in  his  behalf,  that 
Hombeck  embraced  the  proposal,  communi- 
cated his  purpose  to  the  magistrate,  who 
commended  the  resolution  as  the  most  decent 
and  desirable  expedient  he  could  use,  and 
then  waited  upon  his  excellency,  who  readily 
espoused  his  cause,  and  sending  for  the 
voung  gentleman  that  same  evening,  read 
him  such  a  lecture  in  private,  as  extorted  a 
confession  of  the  whole  affair.  Not  that  he 
assailed  him  with  sour  and  supercilious 
maxims,  or  severe  rebuke,  because  he  had 
penetration  enough  to  discern  that  Pere- 
grine's disposition  was  impregnable  to  all 
such  attacks  ;  but  he  first  of  eJl  rallied  him 
upon  his  intriguing  genius,  then,  in  a  humor- 
ous manner,  described  the  distraction  of  the 
poor  cuckold,  who,  he  owned,  was  justly 
punished  for  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct ; 
and,  lastly,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  would 
be  no  great  effort  in  Pickle  to  part  with  such 
a  conquest,  especially  afler  it  had  been  for 
some  time  possessed.  He  represented  the 
necessity  and  expediency  of  restoring  her, 
not  only  out  of  regard  to  his  own  character, 
and  that  of  his  nation,  but  aJso  with  a  view 
to  his  ease,  which  would  in  a  little  time  be 
very  much  invaded  by  such  an  incumbrance, 
that  in  all  probabilit;^  would  involve  him  in 
a  thousand  difficulties  and  disgusts.  Be- 
sides, he  assured  him,  that  he  was  already, 
by  order  of  the  lieutenant  de  police,  surround- 
ed with  spies,  who  would  watch  all  his 
motions,  and  immediately  discover  the  re- 
treat in  which  he  had  disposed  of  his  prize. 
These  arguments,  and  the  frank  familiar 
manner  in  which  they  were  delivered,  but, 
above  all,  the  last  consideration,  induced 
the  young  gentleman  to  disclose  the  whole 
of  his  proceedings  to  the  ambassador,  and 
promised  to  be  governed  by  his  direction, 
provided  the  lady  should  not  suffer  for  the 
step  she  had  taken,  but  be  received  by  her 
husband  with  due  reverence  and  respect. 
These  stipulations  being  agreed  to,  he  un- 
dertook to  produce  her  in  eight-and-forty 
hours  ;  and  taking  coach,  immediately  drove 
to  the  place  of  her  residence,  where  he  spent 
a  whole  day  and  a  night  in  convincing  her 
of  the  impossibility  <3r  their  enjoying  each 
other  in  that  manner.  Then,  returninfif  to 
Paris,  he  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  the 
ambassador,  who,  having  assured  her  that 
she  might  depend  upon  his  friendship  and 
protection,  in  case  she  should  find  herself 
aggrieved  by  the  jealous  temper  of  Mr  Hom- 
beck, restored  her  to  her  legitimate  lord, 
whom  he  counselled^  to  exempt  her  from  that 
restraint  which  in  all  probability  had  been 
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the  cause  of  her  elopement,  and  endeavour 
to  conciliate  her  affection  by  tender  and 
respectful  usage. 

The  husband  behaved  with  ereat  humility 
and  compliance,  protesting  mat  his  chief 
study  shopld  be  to  contrive  parties  for  her 
pleasure  and  satis&ction.  But  no  sooner 
did  he  regain  possession  of  his  stray  sheep, 
than  he  locked  her  up  more  closely  than 
ever;  and,  after  having  revolved  various 
schemes  for  her  reformation,  determined 
to  board  her  in  a  convent,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  prudent  abbess,  who  should  super- 
intend her  morals,  and  recal  her  to  tbe  paths 
of  virtue,  which  she  had  forsaken.  With 
this  view  he  consulted  an  Eng^Ush  priest  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  advised  him  to  settle 
her  in  a  monastery  at  Lisle,  that  she  might 
be  as  far  as  possible  from  the  machinations 
of  her  lover ;  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  superior  of  a  certain  convent 
in  that  place,  for  which  Mr  Hombeck  set 
out  in  a  few  days  with  his  troublesome  charge. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

Peregrine  resolves  to  return  to  England-^ 
U  diverted  with  the  odd  characters  of  two 
of  his  countrymenf  with  whom  he  con- 
tracts  an  acquaintance  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Palais  Royal, 

In  the  mean  time,  our  hero  received  a  letter 
from  his  aunt,  importing  that  the  commodore 
was  in  a  very  declining  way,  and  longed 
much  to  see  hun  at  the  garrison ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  heard  from  hia  sister,  who 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  young 
gentleman  who  had  for  some  time  made  his 
addresses  to  her,  was  become  very  pressing 
in  his  solicitations ;  so  that  she  wanted  to 
know  in  what  manner  she  should  answer 
his  repeated  entreaties.  These  two  consi- 
derations determined  the  young  gentleman  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  a  resolution 
that  was  fiur  from  bein^  disaOTeeable  to  Jolter, 
who  knew  that  the  incumoent  on  a  living 
which  was  in  the  gift  of  Trunnion  was  extreme- 
ly old,  and  that  it  would  be  his  interest  to  be 
upon  the  spot  at  the  said  incumbent's  decease. 

Peregrine,  who  had  resided  about  fifteen 
months  in  France,  thought  he  was  now  suffi- 
ciently qualified  for  eclipsing  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  England,  and  therefore  prepar- 
ed for  his  departure  with  infinite  alacrity,  be- 
ing moreover  inflamed  with  the  most  ardent 
desire  of  revisiting  his  friends,  and  renewing 
his  connexions,  particularly  with  Emilia, 
whose  heart  he,  by  this  time,  thought  he  was 
able  to  reduce  on  his  own  terms. 

As  he  proposed  to  make  the  tour  of  Flan- 
ders and  rfoUand  in  his  return  to  England, 
he  resolved  to  stay  at  Paris  a  week  or  two 
after  his  affairs  were  settled,  in  hope  of 
finding  some  agreeable  companion  disposed 


for  the  same  journey ;  and,  in  order  to  refreeh 
his  memory,  made  a  second  circuit  round 
all  the  places  in  that  capital,  where  any 
curious  production  of  art  is  to  be  seen.  In 
the  course  of  this  second  examination,  he 
chanced  to  enter  the  Palais  Royal,  just  as 
two  gentlemen  alighted  from  a  jgacre  at  the 
gate;  and  all  three  being  admitted  at  the 
same  time,  he  soon  perceived  that  the  stran- 
gers were  of  his  own  country.  One  of 
them  was  jl  young  man  in  whose  air  and 
countenance  appeared  all  the  uncouth  gra- 
vity and  supercilious  self-conceit  of  a  physi- 
cian piping  hot  from  his  studies ;  while  the 
other,  to  whom  his  companion  spoke  by  the 
appellation  of  Mr  Pallet,  displayed  at  &rat 
sight  a  strange  composition  of  levity  and 
assurance.  Indeed  their  characters,  dress, 
and  address,  were  strongly  contrasted  :  the 
doctor  wore  a  suit  of  black,  and  a  huge  tie- 
wig,  neither  suitable  to  his  own  age,  nor 
the  fashion  of  the  country  where  he  then 
lived ;  whereas  the  other,  though  seemingly 
turned  of  fifty,  strutted  in  a  gay  summer 
dress  of  the  Parisian  cut,  with  a  ba^  to  his 
own  grey  hair,  and  a  red  feather  in  his  hat, 
which  he  carried  under  his  arm.  As  these 
figures  seemed  to  promise  something  enter- 
taininff.  Pickle  entered  into  conversation 
with  them  immediately,  and  soon  discovered 
that  the  old  crentleman  was  a  painter  from 
London,  wholiad  stole  a  fortnight  from  his 
occupation,  in  order  to  visit  the  remarkable 
paintings  of  France  and  Flanders  ;  and  that 
the  doctor  had.  taken  the  opportunity  of 
accompanying  him  in  his  tour.  Being  ex- 
tremely talkative,  he  not  only  communicated 
these  particulars  to  our  hero  in  a  very  few 
minutes  after  their  meeting,  but  also  took 
occasion  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  that  his  fel- 
low-traveller was  a  roan  of  vast  learning, 
and,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  greatest  poet  m 
the  age.  As  for  himself,  he  was  under  no 
necessity  of  making  his  own  eulogium  ;  for 
he  soon  gave  such  specimens  of  his  taste 
and  talents,  as  left  Pickle  no  room  to  doubt 
of  his  capacity. 

While  they  stood  considering  the  pictures 
in  one  of  the  first  apartments,  which  are  by 
no  means  the  most  masterly  compositions, 
the  Swiss,  who  sets  up  for  a  connoisseur, 
looking  at  a  certain  piece,  pronounced  the 
word  mofnijioue!  with  a  note  of  admiration ; 
upon  which  Mr  Pallet,  who  was  not  at  all  a 
critic  in  the  French  language,  replied  with 
great  vivacity,  "  Manufac,  you  mean,  and 
a  very  indifferent  piece  of  manufacture  it  is ; 
pray,  gentlemen,  take  notice,  there  is  no 
keeping  in  those  heads  upon  the  back 
ground,  nor  no  relief  in  the  principal  figure : 
then  you'll  observe  the  shadings  are  narsh 
to  the  last  degree ;  and— come  a  little  closer 
this  way--don't  you  perceive  that  the  fore- 
shortening of  that  arm  is  monstrous — afad. 
Sir,  there  is  an  absolute  fracture  in  the  nrob 
— doctor,  you  understand  anatomy;  don't 
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you  think  that  muscle  evidently  misplac- 
ed? Hark  ye,  Mr  What  d'ye  call  urn 
(turning  to  the  attendant),  what -is  the  name 
of  the  dauber  who  painted  that  miserable 
performance?''  The  Swiss,  ima^ning  that 
lie  was  all  this  time  expressing  his  satisfac- 
tion, sanctioned  his  supposed  commendation, 
by  exclaiming  san$  prix.  "Right,"  cried 
Pallet,  "I  could  not  recollect  his  name, 
though  his  manner  is  quite  familiar  to  me. 
We  have  a  few  pieces  in  Englaad  done  by 
that  same  Sangpree ;  but  there  they  are  in 
no  estimation ;  we  have  more  taste  among  us' 
than  to  relish  the  productions  of  such  a 
miserable  gout.  A'n't  he  an  ignorant  cox- 
comb, doctor?"  The  physician,  ashamed  of 
his  companion's  blunder,  thought  it  was  ne- 
cessafy,  for  the  honour  of  his  own  character, 
to  take  notice  of  it  before  the  stranger,  and 
therefore  answered  his  question,  by  repeat- 
ing this  line  from  Horace,— 

MuUto  nomine,  de  te  labula  narratur. 

The  painter,  who  was  rather  more  igno- 
rant  of  Latin  than  of  French,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  this  quotation  of  his  friend  con- 
vened an  assent  to  his  opinion,  "  Very  true," 
said  he  "  potato  damine  date, — ^this  piece  is 
not  worth  a  single  potato."  Peregrine 
was  astonished  at  this  surprising  perversion 
of  the  words  and  meaning  of  a  Latin  line, 
which,  at  first,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
was  a  premeditated  joke :  but  upon  second 
thoughts,  he  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
wafi  the  extemporaneous  effect  of  sheer  pert- 
ness  and  ignorance,  at  which  he  broke  out 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.  Pallet, 
believing  that  the  gentleman's  mirth  was  oc- 
casioned by  his  arch  animadversion  upon  the 
works  of  Sangpree,  underwent  the  same 
emotion  in  a  much  louder  strain,  and  endea^ 
voured  to  heighten  the  jest  bv  more  observa- 
tions of  the  same  nature ;  while  the  doctor, 
confounded  at  his  impudence  and  want  of 
knowledge,  reprimanded  him  in  these  words 
of  Homer : — 

Siga  me  tis  alios  Achaton  toaton  akouse  muthon. 

This  rebuke,  the  reader  will  easily  per- 
ceive, was  not  calculated  for  the  meridian 
of  his  friend's  intellects,  but  uttered  with  a 
view  of  raising  his  own  character  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Pickle,  who  retorted  this  pa- 
rade of  learning  in  three  verses  ffom  the 
same  author,  being  part  of  the  speech  of  Po- 
lydamas  to  Hector,  importing  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  man  to  excel  in  every  thing. 
The  self-sufficient  physician,  who  did  not  ex- 
pect such  a  repartee  from  a  youth  of  Pere- 
grine's appearance,  looked  upon  his  reply 
as  a  ftir  challenge,  and  instantly  rehearsed 
forty  or  fifty  lines  of  the  Iliad  m  a  breath. 
Observing  that  the  stranger  made  no  efibrt 
to  match  this  effusion,  he  interpreted  his  si- 
lence into  submission ;  then,  in  order  to  as- 
certain his  vi<itorjr,  insulted  him  with  divers 


fragments  of  authors,  whom  his  supposed 
competitor  did  not  even  know  by  name; 
while  Mr  Pallet  stared  with  admiration  at* 
the  profound  scholarship  of  his  companion. 
Our  young  gentleman,  far  from  repining  at 
this  superiority,  laughed  within  himself  at 
the  ridiculous  ambition  of  the  pedantic  doc* 
tor.  He  rated  him  in  his  own  mind  as  ti 
mere  index-hunter,  who  held  the  eel  of  sci- 
ence bv  the  tail;  and  foresaw  an  infinite 
fund  of  diversion  in  his  solemnity  and  pride* 
if  properly  extracted  by  means  of  his  fellow 
traveller's  vanity  and  assurance.  Prompted 
by  thesd  considerations,  he  resolved  to  culti- 
vate their  acquaintance,  and,  if  possible, 
amuse  himself  at  their  expence  in  hii 
journey  through  Flanders,  understanding  that 
they  were  determined  upon  the  same  route. 
In  this  view  he  treated  them  with  extraordi- 
nary attention,  and  seemed  to  pay  particular 
deference  to  the  remarks  of  the  painter,  who 
with  great  intrepidity  pronounced  judgment 
upon  every  picture  in  the  palace,  or,  in  other 
words,  exposed  his  own  nakedness  in 
every  sentence  that  proceeded  from  his 
mouth. 

When  they  came  to  consider  the  Murder 
of  the  Innocents,  by  Le  Brun,  the  Swiss  ob- 
served, that  it  was  tin  beau  morceau;  and 
Mr  Pallet  replied,  "  Yes,  yes,  one  may  see 
with  half  an  eye,  that  it  can  be  the  produc- 
tion of  no  other;  for  Bomorso's  style,  both 
in  colouring  and  drapery,  is  altogether  pe- 
culiar ;  then  hii  design  is  tame,  and  his  ex- 
pression antic  and  unnatural.  Doctor,  ^ou 
have  seen  my  Judgment  of  Solomon ;  I  think 
I  may,  without  presumption — but  I  don't 
chuse  to  make  comparisons;  I  leave  that 
odious  task  to  other  people,  and  let  my  works 
speak  for  themselves.  France,  to  he  sure^ 
is  rich  in  the  arts;  but  what  is  the  reason? 
The  king  encourages  men  of  genius  with  ho- 
nour and  rewards ;  whereas,  in  England,  we 
are  obliged  to  stand  upon  our  ow/i  feet,  and 
combat  the  envy  and  malice  of  our  brethren 
— 4Lgad !  I  have  a  good  mind  to  come  and 
settle  here  in  Pahs ;  I  should  like  to  have  an. 
apartment  in  the  Louvre,  with  a  snug  pen- 
sion of  so  many  thousand  livres."  In  this 
manner  did  Pallet  proceed  with  an  eternal 
rotation  of  tongue,  floundering  from  one 
mistake  to  another,  until  it  was  the  turn  of 
Poussin's  Seven  Sacraments  to  be  examined. 
Here  again  the  Swiss,  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  zeal,  expressed  his  admiration,  by  say- 
ing these  pieces  were  impayable ;  when  the 
pamter,  turning  to  him'with  an  air  of  exul- 
tation, "  Pardon  me,  friend,  there  you  hap- 
pen to  be  mistaken ;  these  are  none  of  Ixn- 
payable's,  but  done  by  Nicholas  Pouseen.  I 
have  seen  prints  of  them  in  England;  so 
that  none  of  your  tricks  upon  travellers,  Mr 
Swiss,  or  Swash,  or  what's  your  name.'* 
He  was  very  much  elated  by  this  imaginary 
triumph  of  his  onderstanding,  which  animat- 
ed him  to  persevere  in  his  curious  observa- 
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tions  upon  all  the  other  pieces  of  that  cele- 
brated collection;  but  perceiving  that  the 
doctor  manifested  no  signs  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  but  rather  beheld  them  with  a 
silent  air  of  disdain,  he  could  not  digest  his 
indifference,  and  asked,  with  a  waggish  sneer, 
if  ever  be  had  seen  such  a  numter  of  mas- 
terpieces before.  The  physician,  eyeing  him 
with  a  look  of  compassion  mingled  with  con- 
tempt, observed,  there  was  nothing  there 
which  deserved  the  attention  of  any  person 
acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  the  ancients ; 
and  that  the  author  of  the  finest  piece  now  in 
being  was  unworthy  to  clean  the  brushes  of 
one  of  those  great  masters  who  are  celebrat- 
•d  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  *<  O 
lud!  O  iud!"  exclaimed  the  painter,  with  a 
loud  laugh,  <*you  have  fairly  brought  your- 
self into  a  dilemma  at  last,  dear  doctor; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  your  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  artists  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the 
matter,  in  comparison  with  our  modem  mas- 
ters ;  for  this  good  reason,  because  they  had 
but  three  or  four  colours,  and  knew  not  how 
to  paint  with  oil:  besides,  which  of  all  your 
old  fusty  Grecians  would  you  put  upon  a 
footing  with  the  divine  Raphael,  the  most 
excellent  Michael  Angelo,  Bona  Roti,  the 
gracefhl  Guido,  the  bewitching  Titian,  and, 
above  all  others,  the  sublime  Rubens,  the" — 
He  would  have  proceeded  with  a  long  cata- 
logue of  names  which  he  had  got  by  heart 
for  the  puri>ose,  •without  retaining  the  least 
idea  of  their  several  qualifications,  had  not 
he  been  interrupted  by  his  friend,  whose  in> 
dignation  being  kindled  by  the  irreverence 
with  which  he  mentioned  the  Greeks,  he 
called  him  blasphemer,  Goth,  Boeotian,  and, 
in  his  turn,  asked  with  great  vehemence, 
which  of  those  puny  modems  could  match 
with  Panenus  of  Athens,  and  his  brother 
Phidias,  Polycletus  of  Sicyon,  Polygnotus  the 
Thracian,  Parrhasias  of  Ephesus,  sumamed 
Abrodiaito^  or  the  Beau,  and  Apelles,  the 
prince  of  painters?  He  challenged  him  to 
show  any  portrait  of  these  days  that  could 
vie  with  the  Helen  of  Zeuxis,  the  Heraclean, 
or  any  composition  equal  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia,  by  Timanth^8  the  Sicyonian ;  not 
to  mention  the  Twelve  Gods  of  Asclepiado- 
rua  the  Athenian,  for  which  Mnason,  tyrant 
of  J^atea,  gave  him  about  three  hundred 
pounds  a-piece ;  or  Homer*s  hell,  by  Nicias, 
who  ref\]sed  sixty  talents,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  eleven  thousand  pounds,  and  gene- 
lously  made  a  present  of  it  to  his  own  coun- 
try. He  desired  him  to  produce  a  collection 
iiqnal  to  that  in  the  temple  of  Delphos,  men- 
tioned in  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  where  Hercu- 
les and  his  companion  lolaus  are  represent- 
^  in  the  act  of  l(illing  the  Lemaean  hydra, 
with  golden  sickles,  kntseaU  karpaist  where 
Bellerophon  appears  on  his  win^d  steed, 
vanquishing  the  fire-breathing  chimera,  tan 
puripneousant  and  the  war  of  the  giants  is 
described— here  Jupiter  stands  wielding  the 


red-hot  thunderbolt,  Kerauwmamphijmron; 
there  Pallas,  dreadfbl  to  the  view,  Oorgop&nt 
brandisheth  her  spear  against  the  huge  En- 
celadus  ;  and  Bacchus,  with  slender  ivy  rods* 
defeats  and  slays  the  gas  teknon,  or  mighty 
son  of  earth.  The  painter  was  astonished 
and  confounded  at  tJiis  rhapsody  of  names 
and  instances,  which  was  uttered  with  sur- 
prising eagemess  and  rapidity,  and  suspected 
at  first  that  the  whole  was  the  creation  of 
his  own  brain ;  but  when  Pickle,  with  a  view 
of  flattering  the  doctor's  self  conceit,  espous- 
ed his  side  of  the  question,  and  confirmed 
the  truth  of  every  thing  he  advanced,  Mr 
Pallet  changed  his  opinion,  and  in  emphatic 
silence  adored  the  immensity  of  his  friend's 
understanding.  In  short.  Peregrine  easily 
perceived  that  they  were  fidse  enthusiasts* 
without  the  smallest  pretensions  to  taste  and 
sensibility,  and  pretended  to  be  in  raptuies 
with  they  knew  not  what,  the  one  thinking 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  express  trans* 
ports  on  seeing  the  works  of  those  who  had 
been  most  eminent  in  his  profession*  whe- 
ther they  did  or  did  not  really  raise  hisadmi- 
ration ;  and  the  other,  as  a  scholar,  deeming 
it  his  duty  to  magnify  the  ancients  above  all 
competition,  with  an  affected  fervour,  which 
tlie  knowledge  of  their  excellencies  never  in- 
spired. Indeed,  our  young  f^entleman  so 
successfully  accommodated  himself  to  the 
dispositions  of  each,  that  long  before  their 
review  was  finished,  he  was  become  a  parti- 
cular favourite  with  both. 

From  the  Palais  Royal  he  accompanied 
them  to  the  cloisters  of  the  Carthusians, 
where  they  considered  the  History  of  St 
Brano,  by  Le  Seur,  whose  name  being 
utterly  unknown  to  the  painter,  he  gave 
judgment  against  the  whole  composition,  a« 
pitiful  and  ^try,  though,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  good  judges,  it  is  a  most  ihasterly  per- 
formance. 

Having  satisfied  their  curiosity  in  this 
place.  Peregrine  asked  them  to  favour  him 
with  their  company  at  dinner;  but  whether 
out  of  caution  against  the  insinuations  of 
one  whose  character  they  did  not  know,  or 
by  reason  of  a  prior  engagement,  they  de- 
clined his  invitation,  on  pretence  of  having 
an  appointment  at  a  certain  ordinary,  though 
they  expressed  a  desire  of  being  farther  ac- 
quainted with  him ;  and  Mr  Pallet  took  the 
freedom  of  asking  his  name,  which  he  not 
only  declared,  but  promised,  as  they  were 
stran^rs  in  Paris,  to  wait  upon  them  next 
day  m  the  forenoon,  in  brder  to  conduct 
them  to  the  hotel  de  Thoulouse,  and  the 
houses  of  several  other  noblemen,  remarka- 
ble for  paintings  or  curious  fiirniture.  They 
thankfltlly  embraced  his  proposal,  and  that 
same  day  made  inquiry  among  the  English 
gentlemen  about  the  cbaracter  of  our  hero, 
which  they  found  so  much  to  their  satis- 
faction, that  upon  their  second  meeting  they 
courted  his  good  graces  without  reserve; 
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and,  as  they  had  heard  of  his  intended  de« 
parture,  beg^^  earnestly  to  have  the  honour 
of  accompanying  him  through  the  Low 
Countries.  lie  assured  them  that  nothing 
could  be  more  agreeable  to  him  than  the 
prospect  of  having  such  fellow-travellers; 
and  they  immediately  appointed  a  day  for 
setting  out  on  that  tour. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

He  introduces  his  new  friends  to  Mr  Jolter, 
wUh  whom  the  doctor  enters  into  a  diS' 
fmte  upon  government^  which  had  well 
nigh  terminated  in  open  war, 

Mbarwhilb,  he  not  only  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  worth  seeing  in 
town^  but  attended  them  in  their  excursions 
to  all  the  king's  houses  within  a  day's  jour- 
ney of  Paris ;  and,  in  the  course  of  these 
parties,  treated  them  with  an  elejgrant  dinner 
at  his  Q^n  apartments,  where  a  depute  arose 
between  the  doctor  and  Mr  Jolter,  which  had 
well  nigh  terminated  in  an  irreconcilable 
animosity.  These  gentlemen,  with  an  equal 
share  of  pride,  pedantry,  and  saturnine  dis* 
position,  were,  by  the  accidents  of  education 
and  company,  diametrically  opposite  m  poli- 
tical maxims ;  the  one,  as  we  have  'already 
observed,  being  a  bigotted  high-churchman, 
and  the  other  a  rank  republican.  It  was  an 
article  of  the  governor's  creed,  that  the 
people  could  not  be  happy,  nor  the  earth 
yield  its  fruits  in  abundance,  under  a  restrict- 
ed clergy  %nd  limited  government ;  whereas, 
in  the  doctor's  opinion,  it  was  an  eternal 
truth  that  no  constitution  was  so  perfect  as 
the  democracy,  and  that  no  country  could 
flourish,  but  under  the  administration  of  the 
mob. 

These  considerations  being  premised,  no 
wonder  that  they  happened  to  disagree  in  the 
freedom  of  an  unreserved  conversation,  es- 
pecially as  their  entertainer  took  all  oppor- 
tunities of  encouraging  and  inflaming  the 
contention.  The  first  source  of  their  differ- 
ence was  an  unlucky  remark  of  the  painter, 
who  observed  that  the  partridge  of  which  he 
was  then  eating,  had  the  finest  relish  of  any 
he  had  ever  tasted.  His  friend  owned  that 
the  birds  were  the  best  of  the  kind  he  had 
seen  in  France ;  but  affirmed  that  they  were 
neither  so  plump  nor  so  ddicious  as  those  that 
were  caught  in  England.  The  governor, 
considering  this  observation  as  the  effect  of 
prejudice  and  inexperience,  said,  with  a  sar- 
castical  smile, — *'I  believe,  Sir,  you  are  very 
well  disposed  to  find  every  thing  here  infe- 
rior to  the  productions  of  your  own  country." 
'*  True,  Sir,"  (answered  the  physician,  with 
a  certain  solemnity  of  aspect),  "  and  not 
without  good  reason ,  I  hope."  *  *  And  pray ," 
(resumed  the  tutor),  '*  why  may  not  the  par- 
tridges of  France  "be  as  good  as  those  of  Eng- 


land !"  **  For  a  very  plain  reason,"  (replied 
the  other),  "  because  they  are  not  so  well 
fed.  The  iron  hand  of  oppression  is  extend- 
ed  to  all  animals  within  the  French  domin- 
ions, even  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air.  Kunessin  oionoisi  te 
past."  "  Egad  I"  cried  the  painter,  "  that 
IS  a  truth  not  to  be  controverted ;  for  my  own 
party  I  am  none  of  your  tit-bits,  one  would 
think,  but  yet  there's  a  freshness  in  the  Eng- 
lish complexion,  a  ginseekye,  I  think  you  • 
call  it,  so  invitinff  to  a  hunj^  Freuchmany 
that  I  have  cau^t  several  in  the  very  act 
of  viewing  me  with  an  eye  of  extreme 
appetite  as  I  passed ;  and  as  for  their  curs, 
or  rather  their  wolves,  whenever  I  set 
my  eyes  on  one  of  'em,  ah !  your  humble 
servant,  Mr  Son  of  a  bitch;  I  am  upon 
my  guard  in  an  instant.  The  doctor 
can  testify  that  their  very  horses,  or  more 
properly  their  live  carrion,  that  drew  our 
chaise,  used  to  reach  back  their  long  necks, 
and  smell  at  us  as  a  couple  of  delicious  mor- 
sels." 

This  sally  of  Mr  Pallet,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  a  general  laugh  of  approbation, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  stifled  the  dis- 
pute in  embryo,  had  not  Mr  Jolter,  with  a 
self-applauding  simper,  ironically  compli- 
mented the  strangers  on  their  talking  like 
true  Englishmen.  The  doctor,  affronted  at 
the  insinuation,  told  him  with  some  warmth, 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  conjecture,  his 
affections  and  ideas  being  connned  to  no 
particular  country ;  for  he  considered  him-» 
self  as  a  citizen  of  the  worid.  He  owned 
himself  more  attached  to  England  than  to 
any  other  kingdom,  but  this  preference  was  . 
the  effect  of  reflection,  and  not  of  prejudice ;  ' 
because  the  British  constitution  approached 
nearer  than  any  other  to  that  perfection  of 
fi^vemment,  the  democracy  of  Athens,  which 
he  hoped  one  day  to  see  revived.  He  men- 
tioned the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the  expul- 
sion of  his  son,  with  raptures  of  applause ; 
inveighed  with  creat  acrimony  against  the 
kingly  name ;  ana,  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
opinion,  repeated  forty  or  fifty  lines  from 
one  of  the  philippics  of  Demosthenes.  Jol- 
ter hearing  him  speak  so  disrespectftilly  of 
the  higher  powers,  glowed  with  indignation. 
He  said  his  doctrines  were  detestable,  and 
destructive  of  all  right,  order,  and  society ; 
that  monarchy  was  of  divine  institution, 
therefore  indefeasible  by  any  human  power; 
and,  of  consequence,  those  events  in  the 
English  history,  which  he  had  so  liberally 
commended,  were  no  other  than  flagrant  in- 
stances of  sacrilege,  perfidy,  and  sedition; 
that  the  democracy  of  Athens  was  a  most 
absurd  constitution,  productive  of  anarchy 
and  mischief,  which  must  always  happen 
whea  the  government  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  the  caprice  of  the  ignorant  hair-brain- 
ed vulgar:  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
most  profligate  member  of  the  commonwealth 
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provided  he  was  endowed  with  eloquence,  to 
rain  the  moBt  deserving,  by  a  desperate  ex- 
ertion of  his  talents  upon  the  populace,  who 
had  often  been  persuaded  to  act  in  the  most 
ungrateful  and  imprudent  manner  against  the 
fireatest  patriots  that  their  country  had  pro- 
duced ;  and,  finally,  he  averred,  that  the  lib- 
eral arts  and  sciences  had  never  flourished 
80  much  in  a  republic  as  under  the  encour- 
agement and  protection  of  absolute  power ; 
witness  the  Augustan  age,  and  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.;  nor  was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
genius  and  merit  could  ever  be  so  amply  re- 
compensed by  the  individuals  or  distracted 
cotthcils  of  a  commonwealth,  as  by  the  ge- 
nerosity and  magnificence  of  one  who  lutd 
the  whole  treasures  at  his  own  command. 

Peregrine,  who  was  pleased  to  find  the 
contest  grow  warm,  observed  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what 
Mr  Jolter  advanced  ;  and  the  painter,  whose 
opinion  began  to  waver,  looked  with  a  face 
of  expectation  at  his  friend,  who,  modelling 
his  features  into  an  expression  of  exulting 
disdain,  asked  of  his  antagonist,  if  he  did  not 
think  that  the  very  power  of  rewarding  merit 
enabled  an  absolute  prince  to  indulge  him- 
ae\£  in  the  most  arbitrary  licence  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  people.  Before  the 
governor  had  time  to  answer  this  question, 
Pallet  broke  forth  into  an  exclamation  of 
*'  By  the  Lord !  that  is  certainly  fiict,  egad  ! 
that  was  a  home  thrust,  doctor."  When  Mr 
Jolter,  chastisingr  this  shallow  intruder  with 
a  contemptuous  Took,  affirmed,  that  though 
supreme  power  furnished  a  good  prince  with 
the  means  of  exerting  his  virtues,  it  would 
not  support  a  tyrant  in  the  exercise  of  cruelty 
and  oppression;  because  in  all  nations  the 
ffenius  of  the  people  must  be  consulted  by 
tneir  governors,  and  the  burden  proportioned 
to  the  shoulders  on  which  it  is  laid, — <<  Else, 
what  follows  1"  said  the  physician.  "  The 
consequence  is  plain,"  replied  the  governor, 
*<  insurrection,  revolt,  and  his  own  destruc- 
tion ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sub* 
jects  of  any  nation  would  be  so  abject  and 
pusillanimous  as  to.nejrlect  the  means  which 
Heaven  had  put  in  their  power  for  their  own 
preservation."  "  Gadzooks,  you're  in  the 
right.  Sir,"  cried  Pallet,  •«  that,  I  grant  you, 
must  be  confessed:  doctor,  Vm  afraid  we 
have  got  into  the  wrong  box."  This  son  of 
Piean,  however,  far  from  being  of  his  friend's 
opinion,  observed,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that 
he  would  not  only  demonstrate  the  sophistry 
of  the  gentleman's  last  allegation  by  ar^- 
ments  and  fkcts,  but  even  confute  him  with 
his  own  words.  Jolter's  eyes  kindling  at  this 
presumptuous  declaration,  he  told  his  antag- 
onist, while  his  lip  quivered  with  resentment, 
that  if  his  arguments  were  no  better  than  hie 
breeding,  he  was  sure  he  would  make  very 
few  converts  to  his  opinion ;  and  the  doctor, 
with  all  the  insolence  of  triumph,  advised  him 
to  beware  of  disputes  for  the  future,  until  he 


should  have  made  himself  more  master  of  his 
subject. 

Pere^ine  both  wished  and  hoped  to  see 
the  disputants  proceed  to  arguments  of  more 
weight  and  conviction ;  and  the  painter,  dread- 
ing the  same  issue,  interposed  with  the  usual 
exclamation  of  **For  God's  sake,  gentle- 
men !'*  when  t^e  governor  rose  from  the  ta*« 
ble  in  great  dudgeon,  and  left  the  room,  mut* 
tering  some  ejaculation,  of  which  the  word 
coxcomb  only  could  be  distinctly  heard.— 
The  physician  being  thus  left  master  of  the 
field  of  hattle,  was  complimented  on  his  vic- 
tory by  Peregrine,  and  so  elevated  by  his  suc- 
cess, that  he  declaimed  a  full  hour  oir  the 
absurdity  of  Jolter's  proposition,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  democratic  administration; 
canvassed  the  whole  scheme  of  Plato's  re- 
public, with  many  quotations  from  that  ideal 
author,  touching  the  to  kalon ;  from  thence 
he  made  a  transition  to  the  moral  sense  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  concluded  his  harangue 
with  the  greatest  part  of  that  frothy  writer's 
rhapsody,  which  he  repeated  with  all  the  vi- 
olence of  enthusiastic  agitation,  to  the  un- 
speakable satisfaction  of  nis  entertainer,  and 
the  unutterable  admiration  of  Pallet,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  something  supernatural 
and  divine.  So  intoxicated  was  this  vam 
voung  man  with  the  ironical  praises  of  Pic- 
kle, that  he  forthwith  shook  off  all  reserve, 
and,  having  professed  a  friendship  for  our 
hero,  whose  taste  and  learning  he  did  not 
fail  to  extol,  intimated,  in  plain  terms,  that 
he  was  the  only  person  in  these  latter  ages 
who  possessed  that  sublime  genius,  that  por- 
tion of  the  divinity,  of  ti  tkeion,  which  im- 
mortalized the  Grecian  poets ;  that  as  Pytha- 
goras affirmed  the  spint  of  Euphorbus  had 
transmigrated  into  his  body,  he,  the  doctor, 
was  strangely  possessed  with  the  opinion 
that  he  himself  was  inspired  by  the  soul  of 
Pindar;  because,  making  allowance  for  the 
difiTerence  of  language  in  which  they  wrote, 
there  was  a  surprismg  affinity  between  his 
own  works  and  those  of  that  celebrated  The- 
ban;  and,  as  a  confirmation  of  this  truth,  he 
immediately  produced  a  sample  of  each, 
which,  though  in  spirit  and  versification  as 
different  as  Uie  odes  of  Horace  and  our  pres- 
ent poet  laureat,  Peregrine  did  not  scruple 
to  pronounce  altogether  congenial,  notwith- 
standing the  violence  he  by  this  sentence  of- 
fered to  his  own 'conscience,  and  a  certain 
alarm  of  his  pride,  that  was  weak  enough  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  physician's  ridiculous 
vanity  and  presumption,  which,  not  content- 
ed with  displaying  his  importance  in  the 
world  of  taste  and  polite  literature,  manifest- 
ed itself  in  arrogating  certain  material  dis- 
coveries in  the  province  of  physic,  which 
could  not  fail  to  advance  him  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  that  profession,  considering  the 
recommendation  of  his  other  talents,  tofi[ether 
with  a  liberal  fortune  which  he  inherited  from 
his  &ther. 
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CHAPTER  XUV. 

■ 

The  doctor  prepares  an  entertainment  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancients,  which  is  at- 
tended with  divers  ridictUous  circum- 
stances. 

In  a  word,  our  young  gentleman,  by  his  in- 
fiinuatin^  behaviour,  acquii^d  the  full  confi- 
deuce  at  the  doctor,  who  invited  him  to  an 
entertainment,  which  he  intended  to  prepare 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancienta.  Pickle,  struck 
with  this  idea,  eagerly  embraced  the  propo- 
sal, which  he  honoured  with  many  encomi- 
urns,  as  a  plan  in  all  respects  woithy  of  his 
genius  and  apprehension ;  and  the  day  was 
appointed  at  some  distance  of  time,  that  the 
treater  might  have  leisure  to  compose  certain 
pickles  and  confections,  which  were  not  to 
be  found  among  the  culinary  preparations  of 
these  degenerate  days. 

With  a  view  of  renderinff  the  physician's 
taBte  laore  conspicuous,  and  extracting  from 
it  the  more  diversion.  Peregrine  proposed 
that  some  foreigners  should  partake  of  the 
banquet ;  and  the  task  bein^  left  to  his  care 
and  discretion,  he  actually  bespoke  the  com- 
pany of  a  French  marquis,  an  Italian  count, 
and  a  German  baron,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
egregious  coxcombs,  and  therefore  more  like- 
ly to  enhance  the  joy  of  the  entertainment. 

Accordingly,  the  hour  being  arrived,  he 
conducted  uiem  to  the  hotel  where  the  phy- 
sician lodged,  after  having  regaled  their  ex- 
pectations with  an  elegant  meal  in  the  gen- 
uine old  Roman  taste ;  and  they  were  receiv- 
ed by  Mr  Pallet,  who  did  the  honours  of  the 
house,  while  his  friend  superintended  the 
cook  below.  By  this  communicative  painter, 
the  guests  understood  that  the  doctor  had 
met  with  numerous  difficulties  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design  ;  that  no  fewer  than  five 
cooks  had  been  dismissed,  because  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  their  own  consciences  to 
obey  his  directions  in  things  that  were  con- 
trary  to  the  present  practice  of  their  art ;  and 
that  although  he  had  at  last  engaged  a  per- 
son, by  an  extraordinary  premium,  to  com- 
ply with  his  orders,  the  fellow  was  so  aston- 
ished, mortified,  and  incensed,  at  the  com- 
mands  he  had  received^  that  his  hair  stood 
on  end,  and  he  begged  on  his  knees  to  be 
released  from  the  agreement  he  had  made  ; 
but  finding  that  his  employer  insisted  upon 
the  performance  of  his  contract,  and  threat- 
ened to  intrpduce  him  to  the  coramissaire, 
if  he  should  flinch  from  the  baigain,  he  had, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  wept,  sung, 
cursed,  and  capered,  for  two  hours  without 
intermission. 

While  the  company. listened  to  this  odd 
information,  by  which  thev  were  prepossess- 
ed with  strange  notions  of  the  dinner,  their 
ears  were  invaded  by  a  piteous  voice,  that 
ezclainied  in  French,  **  For  the  love  of  God ! 
R 


dear  sir !  for  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ ! 
spare  me  the  mortification  of  the  honey  and 
oil !"  Their  ears  still  vibrated  with  the  sound, 
when  the  doctor  entering,  was  by  Peregrine 
made|Mquainted  with  the  strangen,  to  whom 
he,  in  tne  transport9  of  his  wrath,  could  not 
help  complaining  of  the  want  of  complaisance 
he  had  found  in  the  Parisian  vulvar,  by  which 
bis  plan  had  been  almost  entir^y  ruined  and 
set  aside.  The  French  marquis,  who  thought 
the  honour  of  his  nation  was  concerned  at 
this   declaration,  professed  his  sorrow  for 
what  had  happened,  so  contrary  to  the  es* 
tablished  character  of  the  people,  and  under- 
took to  see  the  delinquents  severely  punish- 
ed, provided  he  could  be  informed  of  their 
names  or  places  of  abode.   The  mutual  com- 
pliments that  passed  on  this  occasion  were 
scarce  finished,  when  a  servant  coming  into 
the  room,  announced  dinner ;  and  the  enter- 
tainer led  the  way  into  anotiier  apartment, 
where  they  found  a  long  table,  or  rather  two 
boards  joined  together,  and  furnished  with  a 
variety  of  dishes,  the  steams  of  which  had 
such  evident  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
company,  that  the  marquis  made  frightful 
grimaces,  under  pretence  of  taking  snuff; 
the  Italian's  eyes  watered,  the  German's  vis. 
age  underwent  several  distortions  of  feature; 
our  hero  found  means  to  exclude  the  odour 
from  his  sense  of  smelling,  by  breathing  only 
through  his  mouth;  ana  the  poor  painter, 
running  into  another  room,  plugged  his  nos- 
trils with  tobacco.    The  doctor  himself,  who 
was  the  only  person  then  present  whose  or- 
gans were  not  discomposed,  pointing  to  a 
couple  of  couches  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
table,  told  his  guests  that  he  was  sorry  he 
could  not  procure  the  exact  triclinia  of  the 
ancients,  which  were  somewhat  different 
from  these  conveniences,  and  desired  they 
would  have  the  goodness  to  repose  them- 
selves  without  ceremony,  each  in  his  respec. 
tive  couchette,  while  he  and  his  friend  Mr 
Pallet  would  place  themselves  upright  at  the 
ends,  that  they  miffht  have  the  pleasure  of 
serving  those  that  lay  along.    This  disposi« 
tion,  of  w^hich  the  strangers  had  no  previous 
idea,  disconcerted  and  perplexed  them  in  a 
most  ridiculous  manner;  the  marquis  and 
baron  stood  bowing  to  each  other,  on  pre- 
tence of  disputing  the  lower  seat,  but,  in  re- 
ality, with  a  view  of  profiting-by  the  example 
of  each  other :  for  neither  of  them  understood 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  loll ;  and 
Peregrine,  who  enjoyed  their  confusion,  hand- 
ed the  count  to  the  other  side,  where,  with 
tlie  most  mischievous  politeness,  he  insist- 
ed upon  his  taking  possession  of  the  upper 
place. 

In  this  disagreeable  and  ludicrous  suspense, 
they  continued  acting  a  pantomime  of  ges- 
ticulations, until  the  doctor  earnestly  entreat- 
ed them  to  wave  all  compliment  and  form, 
lest  the  dinner  should  be  spoiled  before  the 
ceremonial  could  be  adjusted.    Thus  conjur- 
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ed,  Peregfrine  took  the  lower  couch  on  the 
left  hand  side,  laying  himself  gently  down, 
with  his  face  towards  the  table.  The  mar- 
quis, in  imitation  of  this  pattern,  (though  he 
would  have  much  rather  fasted  thE|^  days 
than  run  the  risk  of  discomposing  ms  dress 
by  such  an  attitude),  stretched  hunself  upon 
tne  opposite  place,  reclining  upon  his  elbow 
in  a  most  painful  and  awkward  situation, 
with  his  head  raised  above  the  end  of  the 
couch,  that  the  economy  of  his  hair  m^ht 
not  suffer  by  the  projection  of  his  body.  The 
Italian,  being  a  thin  limber  creature,  planted 
himself  next  to  Pickle,  without  sustaining 
any  misfortune,  but  that  of  his  stocking  being 
torn  by  a  ragged  nail  of  the  seat,  as  he  rais- 
ed his  legs  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  his 
limbs.  But  the  baron,  who  was  neither  so 
wieldy  nor  supple  in  his  joints  as  his  compa- 
nions, flounced  himself  down  with  such  pre- 

'  cipitation,  that  his  feet,  suddenly  tilting  up, 
caime  in  furious  contact,  with  the  head  of  the 
marquis,  and  demolished  every  curl  in  a 
twinkling,  while  his  own  skull,  at  the  same 
instant,  descended  upon  the  side  of  his  couch 
with  such  violence,  that  his  periwig  was 
struck  off,  and  the  whole  room  filled  with 
pulvilio. 

The  drollery  of  distress  that  attended  this 
disaster  entirely  vanquished  the  affected  grav- 
ity of  our  young  gentleman,  who  was  obliged 
to  suppress  his  laughter  by  cramming  iiis 
handkerchief  into  his  mouth ;  for  the  bare- 
headed German  asked  pardon  with  such 
ridiculous  confusion,  and  the  marquis  admit- 
ted his  apology  with  such  rueful  complaisance, 
aa  were  sufficient  to  awaken  the  mirth  of  a 
quietist. 

This  misfortune  being  repaired,  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  occasion  would  per- 
mit,  and  every  one  settled  according  to  the 
arrangement  already  described,  the  doctor 
graciously  undertook  to  give  some  account 
of  the  dislies  as  they  occurred,  that  the  com- 
pany might  be  directed  in  their  choice ;  and, 
with  an  air  of  infinite  satisfaction,  thus  be- 
gan : — *<  This  here,  gentlemen,  is  a  boiled 
goose,  served  up  in  a  sauce  composed  of 
pepper,  lovage,  coriander,  mint,  rue,  an- 
chovies, and  oil.  I  wish  for  your  sakes,  gen- 
tlemen, it  was  one  of  the  geese  of  Ferrara, 
BO  much  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for 
the  magnitude  of  their  livers,  one  of  which 

'  is  said  to  have  weighed  upwards  of  two 
poimds ;  with  this  food,  exquisite  as  it  was, 
did  the  tyrant  Heliogabalus  regale  his  hounds. 
But  I  beg  pardon,  I  had  almost  forgot  the  soup, 
which  I  hear  is  so  necessary  an  article  at  all 
tables  in  France.  At  each  end  there  are  dishes 
of  the  salacacabia  of  the  Romans ;  one  is 
made  of  parsley,  pennyroyal,  cheese,  pine- 
tops,  honey,  vinegar,  brine,  egffs,  cucum- 
bers, onions,  and  hen  livers ;  the*  other  is 
much  the  same  as  the  soup-maigre  of  this 
country.  Then  there  is  a  loin  of  boiled  veal 
with  fennel  and  camway  seed,  on  a  pottage 


{ composed  of  pickle,  oil,  honey,  and  flour, 
and  a  curious  hashis  of  the  lights,  liver,  and 
blood  of  a  haret  together  with  a  dish  of  roast* 
ed  pigeons.  Monsieur  le  Baron,*8hall  I  help 
wi  to  a  plate  of  this  soup  V*  The  German, 
wno  did  not  at  all  disapprove  of  the  ingre- 
dients, assented  to  the  proposal,  and  seemed 
to  relish  the  composition ;  while  the  marquis, 
being  asked  by  the  painter  which  of  the  sil- 
lykickabys  he  cliose,  was,  in  consequence  of 
his  desire,  accommodated  with  a  portion  of 
the  soup-maigre ;  and  the  count,  in  lieu  of 
spoon  meat,  of  which  he  said  he  was  no  great 
admirer,  supplied  himself  with  a  pigeon, 
therein  conforming  tojtlie  choice  of  our  young 
eentleman,  whose  example  he  determmed  to 
follow  through  the  whole  course  of  the  en- 
tertainment. 

The  Frenchman,  having  swallowed  the 
first  spoonful,  made  a  full  pause,  his  throat 
swelled  as  if  an  egg  had  stuck  in  his  gullet, 
his  eyes  rolled,  and  his  mouth  underwent  a 
series  of  involuntary  contractions  and  dila- 
tions. Pallet,  who  looked  steadfastly  at  this 
connoisseur,  with  a  view  of  consulting  his 
taste,  before  he  himself  would  venture  upon 
the  soup,  began  to  be  disturbed  at  these 
emotions,  and  observed,  with  some  concern, 
that  the  poor  gentleman  seemed  to  be  going 
into  a  fit ;  when  Peregrine  assured  liim,  that 
these  were  symptoms  of  ecstasy,  and,  for 
further  confirmation,  asked  the  marquis  how 
he  found  the  soup.  It  was  with  infinite  difl 
ficulty  that  his  complaisance  could  so  far 
master  his  disgust,  as  to  enable  him  to  answer, 
'* Altogether  excellent,  upon  my  honour!'* 
and  the  painter,  being  certified  of  his  appro- 
bation, lifted  the  spoon  to  his  mouth  without 
scruple ;  but  far  from  justifying  the  eulogium 
of  his  taster,  when  this  precious  composition 
diffused  itself  upon  his  palate,  he  seemed  to 
be  deprived  of  idl  sense  and  motion,  and  sat 
like  the  leaden  statne  of  some  river  god,  with 
the  liquor  flowing  out  at  both  sides  of  his 
mouth. 

The  doctor,  alarmed  at  this  indecent  phe- 
nomenon, earnestly  inquired  into  the  cause 
of  it ;  and  when  Pallet  recovered  his  recol- 
lection, and  swore  that  he  would  rather  swal- 
low porridge  made  of  burning  brimstone  than 
such  an  infernal  mess  as  IdbX  which  he  had 
tasted,  the  physician,  in  his  own  vindication, 
assured  the  company  that,  except  the  usual 
ingredients,  he  had  mixed  nothing  in  the 
soup  but  some  sal  ammoniac,  instead  of  the 
ancient  nit  rum,  which  could  not  now  be  pro- 
cured ;  and  appealed  to  the  marqois,  whether 
such  a  succedaneum  was  not  an  improvement 
on  the  whole.  The  unfortunate  petit  maitre, 
driven  to  the  extremity  of  his  condescension, 
acknowled^d  it  to  be  a  masterly  refinement; 
and  deeming  himself  obliged,  in  point  of 
honour,  to  evince  his  sentiments  by  his 
practice,  forced  a  few  more  mouthfuls  of 
this  disagreeable  potion  down  his  throat,  till 

I  hifl  stomach  was  so  much  offended,  that  he 
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wajB  compelled  to  start  up  of  a  sudden ;  and, 
in  the  hurry  of  his  elevation,  overturned  his 
plate  into  the  bosom  of  the  baron.  The 
emergency  of  his  occasions  would  not  permit 
him  to  stay  and  make  apologies  for  this  a^ 
nipt  behaviour ;  so  that  he  new  into  another 
apartment,  whefe  Pickle  found  him  puking, 
and  crossing  himself* with  great  devotion; 
and  a  chair,  at  his  desire,  being  brought  to 
the  door,  he  slipped  into  it^viore  dead  than 
alive,  conjuring  his  friend  Pickle  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  company,  and  in  particular 
excuse  him  to  the  baron,  on  account  of  the 
violent  fit  of  illness  with  which  he  had  been 
seized.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  he 
employed  a  mediator;  for  when  our  hero  re- 
turned to  the  dining-room,  the  German  got 
up,  and  was  under  the  hands  of  his  own 
lacquey,  who  wiped  the  grease  firom  a  rich 
embroidered  waistcoat,  while  he,  almost 
frantic  with  his  misfortune,  stamped  upon 
the  ground,  and  in  Hieh  Dutch  x^ursed  the 
unlucky  banquet,  and  the  impertinent  enter- 
tainer,who  all  this  time,  with  great  dehbera- 
tion,  consoled  him  for  the  disaster,  by  assuring 
him,  that  the  dama^  might  be  repaired  with 
flome  oil  of  turpentme  and  a  hot  iron.  Pe- 
regrine, who  could  scarce  refrain  from  laugh* 
ing  in  his  face,  appeased  his  indignation,  by 
tefiing  him  how  much  the  whole  company, 
and  especially  the  marquis,  was  mortified  at 
the  accident;  and  the  unhappy  salacacabia 
being  removed,  the  places  were  filled  with 
two  pyes,  one  of  dormice,  liquored  with  syrup 
of  white  poppies;  which  the  doctor  had  sub- 
stituted in  the  room  of  roasted  poppyseed, 
formerly  eaten  with  honey, as  a  dessert;  and 
the  other  composed  of  an  hock  of  pork  baked 
in  honey. 

Pallet,  hearing  the  first  of  these  dishes  de- 
scribed, lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  and, 
with  siffDS  of  loathing  and  amazement,  pro- 
nounced, "A  pie  made  of  dormice  and  syrup 
of  poppies !  Lord  in  heaven !  what  beastly 
fellows  those  Romans  were !"  His  friend 
checked  him  for  his  irreverent  exclamation 
with  a  severe  look,  and  recommended  the 
veal,  of  which  he  himself  cheerfully  ate,  with 
such  encomiums  to  the  company,  that  th# 
boron  resolved  to  imitate  his  example,  after 
having  called  for  a  bumper  of  Burgundy, 
which  the  physician,  for  his  sake,  wished  to 
have  been  the  true  wine  of  Falernnm.  The 
painter,  seeing  nothing  else  upon  the  table 
which  he  would  venture  to  touch,  made  a 
merit  of  necessity,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
veal  also ;  although  he  could  not  help  saying, 
that  he  would  not  give  one  slice  of  the  roast 
beef  of  Old  England  for  all  the  dainties  of  a 
Roman  emperor's  table.  But  all  the  doctor's 
invitations  and  assurances  could  not  prevail 
upon  his  guests  to  honour  the  hashis  and  the 
goose;  and  that  course  was  succeeded  by 
another,  in  which  be  told  them  were  divers 
of  those  dishes,  which,  among  the  ancients, 
Ind  obtained  the  appellation  of  politeleSf  or 


magnificent.  "That  which  smokes  in  the 
middle,"  said  he,  **  is  a  sow's  stomach,  filled 
with  a  composition  of  minced  pork,  hog's 
brains,  eggs,  pepper,  cloves,  garlic,  aniseed, 
rue,  gigger^  oil,  wine,  and  pickle.  On  the 
right-hand  side  are  the  teats  and  belly  of  a 
sow  just  farrowed,  fried  with  sweet  wine,  oil, 
flour,  lovage,  and  pepper.  On  the  left  is  a 
fricassee  of  snails,  fed,  ol  rather  purged, 
with  milk.  At  that  end  next  Mr  Pallet  are 
fritters  of  pompions,  lovage,  origanum,  and 
oil ;  and  here  are  a  couple  of  pullets,  roasted 
and  stuffed  in  the  manner  of  Appicius." 

The  painter,  who  had  by  wry  faces  testi* 
fied  his  abhorrence  of  the  saw's  stomach, 
which  he  compared  to  a  bagpipe,  and  the 
snails  which  had  undergone  purgation,  no 
sooner  heard  him  mention  the  roasted  pullets, 
than  he  eagerly  solicited  a  wing  of  the  fowl ; 
upon  which  the  doctor  desired  he  would  take 
the  trouble  of  cutting  them  up,  and  according- 
ly sent  them  round,  while  Mr  Pallet  tucked 
the  table  doth  under  his  chin,  and  brandished 
his  knife  and  fork  with  singular  address ; 
but  scarce  were  they  set  down  before  him* 
when  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and 
he  called  aloud,  in  a  manifest  disorder, — 
**  Zounds !  this  is  the  essence  of  a  whole 
bed  of  garlic  !"  That  he  might  not,  however, 
disappoint  or  disgrace  the  entertainer,  he 
applied  his  instruments  to  one  of  the  birds ; 
and,  when  he  opened  up  the  cavity,  was  as- 
saulted by  such  an  irruption  of  intolerable 
smells,  that,  without  staying  to  disengage 
himself  from  the  cloth,  he  sprung  away,  with 
an  exclamation  of  "  Lord  Jesus  !"  and  in- 
volved the  whole  table  in  havoc,  ruin,  and 
confusion. 

Before  Pickle  could  accomplish  his  escape, 
he  was  sauced  with  a  syrup  of  the  dormice 
pye,  which  went  to  pieces  in  the  ^neral 
wreck :  and  as  for  the  Italian  count,  be  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  sow's  stomach,  which, 
bursting  in  the  fall,  discharged  its  contents 
upon  his  leg  and  thigh,  and  scalded  him  so 
miserably,  that  he  shrieked  with  anguish, 
and  grinned  with  a  most  ghastly  and  horri- 
ble aspect. 

The  baron,  who  sat  secure  without  the 
vortex  of  this  tumult,  was  not  at  all  dis- 
pleased at  seeing  his  companions  involved 
in  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  he  had 
already  shared ;  but  the  doctor  was  confound- 
ed with  shame  and  vexation.  After  having 
prescribed  an  application  of  oil  to  the  count's 
leg,  he  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  misad- 
venture, which  he  openly  ascribed  to  want 
of  taste  and  prudence  in  the  painter,  who 
did  not  think  proper  to  return,  and  make  an 
apology  in  person;  and  protested  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  fowls  which  could  give  of- 
fence to  a  sensible  nose,  the  stuffing  being  a 
mixture  ofpepper,  lovage,  and  assafcetida,  and 
the  sauce  consisting  of  wine  and  herring 
pickle,  which  he  had  used  instead  of  the  cele^ 
brated  garum  of  the  Romans ;  that  famous 
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pickle  having  been  pf ep&red  lometimes  of 
the  scombri,  which  were  a  sort  of  tunny 
fish,  and  sometimes  of  the  silurtta,  or  shad 
fish ;  nay,  he  observed,  that  there  was  a  third 
kind  called  garum  Juemation,  madoi^f  the 
guts,  gills  and  blood  of  the  thynnus. 

The  physician,  finding  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  re-estahlish  the  order  of  the  ban- 
quet,  by  presenting  again  the  dishes  which 
had  been  discomposed,  ordered  every  thing 
to  be  removed,  a  clean  cloth  to  be  laid,  and 
the  dessert  to  be  brou^t  in. 

Meanwhile,  he  re^tted  his  incapacity  to 
give  them  a  specimen  of  the  alieuMj  or  nsh- 
meals  of  the  ancients,  such  as  the  jus  diaba- 
ton,  the  conger-eel,  which  in  Galen's  opinion 
is  hard  of  digestion ;  the  camuta,  or  gur- 
nard, described  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural 
History,  who  says,  the  horns  of  many  were 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  mullet  and 
lamprey,  that  were  in  the  highest  estimation 
of  old,  of  which  last  Julius  CoBsar  borrowed 
six  thousand  for  one  triumphal  supper.  He 
observed,  that  the  manner  of  dressing  them 
was  described  by  Horace,  in  the  account 
he  gives  of  the  entertainment  to  which  Mece- 
nas  was  invited  by  the  epicure  Nasiedenus, 

Affertor  sqaillos  inter  Marena  natantea,  &o. 

and  told  them,  that  they  were  commonly 
eaten  with  the  thus  Syriacum,  a  certain 
anodyne  and  astringent  seed,  which  qualified 
the  purgative  nature  of  the  fish.  Finally, 
this  learned  physician  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, that,  though  this  was  reckoned  a  luxu- 
rious dish  in  the  zenith  of  the  Roman  taste, 
it  was  by  no  means  comparable,  in  point  of 
expense,  to  some  preparations  in  vogue, 
about  the  time  of  that  absurd  voluptuary 
HeliogabaJus,  who  ordered  the  brains  of  six 
hundred  ostriches  to  be  compounded  in  one 
mess. 

By  this  time  the  dessert  appeared,  and  the 
company  were  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  see 
plain  olives  in  salt  and  water:  but  what  the 
master  of  the  feast  valued  himself  upon  was 
a  sort  of  jelly,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  hyjfotrimma  of  Hesychius, 
being  a  mixture  of  vinegar,  pickle,  and  honey, 
boiled  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  candied 
assafoetida,  which  he  asserted,  in  contradic- 
tion to  Aumelbergius  and  Lister,  was  no 
other  than  the  laser  Syriacum,  so  precious 
as  to  be  sold  among  the  ancients  to  the  weight 
of  a  silver  penny.  The  gentlemen  took  nis 
word  for  the  excellency  of  this  gum,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  olives,  which 
gave. such  an  agreeable  relish  to  the  wine, 
that  they  seemed  very  well  disposed  to  con- 
sole themselves  for  the  dismces  they  had 
endured ;  and  Pickle,  unwiUin^  to  lose  the 
least  circumstance  of  entertamroent  that 
could  be  enjoyed  in  their  company,  went  in 
quest  of  the  painter,  who  remained  in  his 
penitentials  in  another  apartment,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  re-enter  the  banqueting 


room,  until  Peregrine  undertook  to  procure 
his  pardon  from  those  whom  he  had  mjured. 
Having  assured  him  of  this  indulgence,  our 
young  gentleman  led  him  in  like  a  criminal, 
Dpwing  on  all  hands  with  an  air  of  humility 
and  contrition ;  and  particularly  addressing 
himself  to  the  count,  to  whom  he  swore 
in  English,  as  God  was  his  Saviour,  he  had 
no  intent  to  affront  man,  woman,  or  child ; 
but  was  fain  to  make  the  best  of  his  way, 
that  he  might  not  give  the  honourable  com-'' 
pany  cause  of  offence,  by  obeying  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  in  their  presence. 

When  Pickle  interpreted  this  apology  to 
the  Italian,  Pallet  was  forgiven  in  very  polite 
terms,  and  even  received  into  fiivour  by  his 
friend  the  doctor,  in  consequence  of  our  hero's 
intercession;  so  that  all  the  guests  forgot 
their  chagrin,  and  paid  their  respects  so 
piously  to  the  bottle,  that,  in  a  short  time, 
the  champai^  produced  very  evident  effects 
in  the  behaviour  of  all  present. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

The  painter  is  persuaded  to  accompany 
Pickle  to  a  masquerade  tn  u>oman*s  ap^ 
parel'-ds  enffaged  in  a  troublesome  ad* 
venture,  ana,  with  his  companion,  con^ 
veyed  to  the  BastHe. 

The  painter,  at  the  request  of  Pickle,  who 
had  a  design  upon  the  count's  sense  of  hear- 
ing, favoured  the  company  with  the  song  of 
Bumper  squire  Jones,  which  yielded  infinite 
satisiaction  to  the  baron;  but  affected  the 
delicate  ears  of  the  Italian  in  such  a  manner, 
that  his  features  expressed  astonishment  and 
disquiet ;  and,  by  his  sudden  and  repeated  jour- 
neys to  the  door,  it  plainly  appeared  that  he 
was  in  the  same  predicament  with  those  who, 
as  Shakspeare  observes,  when  the  bagpipe 
sings  in  the  nose,  cannot  contain  their  urine 
for  affection. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  of  vindicating 
music  from  such  a  barbarous  taste,  Mr  Pal- 
let had  no  sooner  performed  his  task,  than 
the  count  honoured  his  friends  with  some 
favourite  airs  of  his  own  country,  which  he 
warbled  with  infinite  grace  and  expression, 
though  they  had  not  energy  sufficient  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  German,  who 
fell  nst  asleep  upon  his  couch,  and  snored" 
so  loud  as  to  interrupt,  and  totally  annul, 
this  ravishing  entertainment ;  so  that  they 
were  fain  to  have  recourse  again  to  the 
glass,  which  made  such  innovations  upon 
the  brain  of  the  physician,  that  he  sung 
divers  odes  of  Anacreon,  to  a  tune  of  his 
own  tiomposinff,  and  held  forth  upon  the 
music  and  recitative  of  the  ancients  with 
great  erudition ;  while  Pallet,  having  found 
means  to  make  the  Italian  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  his  profession,  hafcmgued  np- 
on  painting  with  wonderfbl  volubi'       S  a 
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laneoage  which  (it  was  well  for  his  own 
credit)  the  stranger  did  not  understand. 

At  length  the  doctor  was  seized  with  such 
a  qnalm,  that  he  begged  Peregrine  to  lead 
him  to  his  chamber;  and  the  baron  being 
waked,  retired  with  the  count. 

Peregrine,  being  rendered  frolicsome  with 
the  wine  he  had  drank,  proposed  that  he 
and  Pallet  should  go  to  a  masquerade,  which 
he  recollected  was  to  be  given  that  night. 
The  painter  did  not  want  curiosity  and  incli- 
nation to  accompany  him,  but  expressed  his 
apprehension  of  losing  him  in  the  ball,  an 
rxcident  which  could  not  fail  to  be  very  disa- 
greeable, as  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
language  and  the  town.  To  obviate  this 
objection,  the  landlady,  who  was  of  their 
council,  advised  him  to  appear  in  a  woman's 
dress,  which  would  lay  his  companion  under 
the  necessity  of  attending  him  with  more 
care,  as  he  could  not,  with  decency,  detach 
himself  from  the  lady  whom  he  should  intro- 
duce ;  besides,  such  a  supposed  connexion 
would  hinder  the  ladies  of  pleasure  from  ac- 
costing and  employing  their  seducing  arts 
upon  a  person  already  engaged. 

Our  young  gentleman,  foreseeing  the 
abundance  of  diversion  in  the  execution  of 
this  project,  seconded  the  proposal  with 
such  importunity  and  address,  that  the  pain- 
ter allowed  himself  to  be  habited  in  a  suit 
belonging  to  the  landlady,  who  also  procured 
for  him  a  mask  and  domino,  while  Pickle 
provided  himself  with  a  Spanish  dress.  In 
this  disguise,  which  they  put  on  about  eleven 
o'clock,  did  they,  attended  by  Pipes,  set  out 
in  a  fiacre  for  the  ball  room,  into  which 
Pickle  led  this  suppositious  female,  to  the  as- 
tonishment  of  the  whole  company,  who  had 
never  seen  such  an  uncouth  figure  in  the 
appearance  of  a  woman. 

After  they  had  taken  a  view  of  all  the 
remarkable  masks,  and  the  painter  had  been 
treated  with  a  glass  of  liquor,  his  mischievous 
companion  gave  him  the  slip,  and  vanishing 
in  an  instant,  returned  with  another  mask 
and  a  domino  over  his  habit,  that  he  might 
enjoy  Pallet's  perplexity,  and  be  at  hana  to 
protect  him  from  insult. 

The  poor  painter,  having  lost  his  guide, 
was  almost  distracted  with  anxiety,  and 
stalked  about  the  room  in  quest  of  him,  with 
such  huge  strides  and  oddity  of  gesture, 
that  he  was  followed  by  a  whole  mmtitude, 
who  gazed  at  him  as  a  pretematund  pheno- 
menon. This  attendance  increased  his  un- 
easiness to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not 
help  uttering  a  soliloquy  aloud,  in  which  he 
coned  his  fate  for  having  depended  upon  the 
promise  of  such  a  wag ;  and  swore,  that,  if 
once  he  was  clear  of  Oils  scrape,  he  would 
not  bring  himself  into  such  a  premonire 
again  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  France. 

Divers  petit-maitres,  understanding  the 
masque  was  a  foreigner,  who,  in  all  proba- 
UUtv.  rould  not  apeak  French,  made  up  to 


him  in  their  turns,  in  order  to* display  their 
wit  and  address,  and  teased  him  with  seve- 
ral arch  questions,  to  which  he  made  no 
other  answer  than,  *'  No  parly  Francy. 
Damn  your  chattering! — go  oliout  your 
business,  can't  ye  !"  ^ong  the  masks  was 
a  nobleman,  who  began  to  be  veiy  free  with 
the  supposed  lady,  and  attempted  to  plunge 
his  hand  into  her  bosom ;  but  the  painter 
was  too  modest  to  suffer  such  indecent  treat- 
ment ;  and,  when  the  gallant  repeated  his 
efforts  in  a  manner  still  more  indelicate,  lent 
him  such  a  box  on  the  ear,  as  made  the  lights 
dance  before  him,  and  created  such  a  suspi- 
cion of  Pallet's  sex,  that  the  Frenchman  swore 
he  was  either  a  male  or  hermaphrodite,  and  in« 
sisted  upon  a  scrutinv,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
honour,  with  such  obstinacy  of  resentment, 
that  the  fictitious  nymph  was  in  imminent 
danger,  not  only  of  being  exposed,  but  also 
of  unde^ing  severe  chastisement,  for  having 
made  so  mee  with  the  prince's  ear ;  when  Pere- 
grine, who  saw  and  overheard  every  thing 
that  passed,  thought  it  was  high  time  to  in- 
terpose ;  and  accordingly  asserted  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  insultedlady,  who  was  over- 
joyed at  this  proof  of  his  protection. 

The  affronted  gallant  persevered  in  de- 
manding to  know  who  she  was,  and  our  hero 
as  strenuously  refused  to  give  him  that  satis- 
faction :  so  that  high  wor&  ensued ;  and  the 
prince  threateiyng  to  punish  his  insolence, 
the  young  genUeman,  who  was  not  supposed 
to  know  ms  quality,  pointed  to  the  place 
where  his  own  sword  used  to  hang ;  and, 
snapping  his  fingers  in  his  face,  laid  hold  on 
the  painter^s  arm,  and  led  him  to  another  part 
of  the  room,  leaving  his  antagonist  to  the 
meditation  of  his  own  revenge. 

Pallet,  having  chid  his  conductor  for  his 
barbarous  desertion,  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  difficnlty  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
volved, and,  flatly  telling  him  be  would  not 
put  it  in  his  power  to  give  him  the  slip  again, 
held  fast  by  his  arm  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  entertainment,  to  the  no  smafi 
diversion  of  the  company,  whose  attention 
was  altogether  engrossed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  an  awkward,  ungainly,  stalking 
apparition.  At  last,  Pickle  being  tired  of 
exhibiting  this  rare-show,  complied  with  the 
repeated  desires  of  his  companion,  and  handed 
her  into  the  coach ;  which  he  himself  had  no 
sooner  entered,  than  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  file  of  musketeers,  commanded  by  an 
exempt,  who,  ordering  the  coach-door  to  be 
opened,  took  his  place  with  great  deliberation, 
while  one  of  his  detachment  mounted  the  box, 
in  order  to  direct  the  driver. 

Peregrine  at  once  conceived  the  meaning 
of  this  arrest,  and  it  was  well  for  him  he  had 
no  weapon  wherewith  to  stand  upon  his  de- 
fence ;  for  such  was  the  impetuosity  and  rash- 
ness of  his  temper,  that,  had  he  been  armed, 
he  would  have  run  all  risks  rather  than  sur- 
render himself  to  any  odds  whatever;  but 
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Pallet,  ima^fining  that  the  officer  was  some 
gentleman  who  had  mistaken  their  car- 
riage for  his  own,  desired  his  friend  to  unde- 
ceive the  stranger;  and  when  he  was  in- 
fonned  of  the  real  state  of  their  condition, 
his  knees  began  to  shake,  his  teeth  to  chatter, 
and  he  attered  a  most  doleful  lamentation, 
importing  his  fear  of  being  carried  to  some 
hideous  dungeon  of  the  hastile,  where  he 
should  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  misery 
and  horror,  and  never  see  the  light  of  God's 
sun,  nor  the  face  of  a  friend,  but  perish  in  a 
foreign  land*  far  removed  fVom  his  family  ^nd 
connexions.  Pickle  damned  him  for  bis 
pullllanimity;  and  the  exempt  hearing  a  lady 
bemoan  herself  so  piteously,  expressed  his 
mortification  at  beinff  the  instrument  of  giv- 
ing her  such  pain,  and  endeavoured  to  console 
them,  by  representingXhe  lenity  of  the  French 
gotemment,  and  the  singular  generosity  of 
the  prince  by  whose  order  they  were  appre- 
hended. 

Peregrine,  whose  discretion  seemed  to 
forsake  him  on  all  such  occasions,  exclaimed 
with  ^at  bitterness  against  the  aibitrair 
administration  of  France,  and  inveighed, 
with  many  expressions  of  contempt,  against 
the  character  of  the  offended  prince,  whose 
resentment,  &r  fi:om  being  noble,  he  said, 
was  pitifiil,  ungenerous,  and  unjust.  To  this 
remonstrance  the  officer  made  no  reply,  but 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders  in  silent  astonish, 
ment  at  the.  hardiease  of  the  prisoner ;  and 
the  fiacre  was  just  on  the  pomt  of  setting 
out,  when  they  heard  the  noise  of  a  scuffle 
ftt  Uie  back  of  the  coach,  and  the  voice  of 
Tom  Pipes,  pronouncing,  '*  I'll  be  damn'd 
if  I  do.''  This  trusty  attendant  had  been 
desired  by  one  of  the  guard  to  descend  from 
his  station  in  the  rear,  but,  as  he  resolved 
to  share  his  master's  fate,  he  took  no  notice 
of  their  entreaties,  until  they  were  seconded 
by  force ;  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  repel 
with  his  heel,  which  he  applied  with  such 
energy  to  the  jaws  of  the  soldier  who  first 
came  in  contact  with  him,  that  they  emitted 
a  crashing  sound  like  a  dried  walnut  between 
the  grinders  of  a  templar  in  the  pit.  Exas- 
perated at  this  outrage,  the  other  saluted 
Tom's  posteriors  with  his  bayonet,  which 
incommoded  him  so  much,  that  ho  could  no 
longer  keep  his  post,  but  leaping  upon  the 
ground,  gave  his  anta^nist  a  chuck  under 
tre  chin,  which  laid  him  upon  his  back,  and 
then  skipping  over  him  with  infinite  agility, 
absconded  among  the  orowd  of  coaches,  till 
he  saw  the  guard  mount  before  and  behind 
upon  his  master's  fiacre,  which  no  sooner 
set  forward  than  he  followed  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, to  reconnoitre  the  place  where  Pere- 
grine should  be  confined. 

After  having  proceeded  slowly  through 
many  windings  and  turnings,  to  a  part  of 
Paris  in  which  Pipes  was  an  utter  stranger, 
the  coach  stopped  at  a  j^reat  gate,  with  a 
wiekot  in  the  middle,  which  being  opened  at 


the.approach  of  the  carriage,  the  prisoners 
were  lulmitted ;  and  the  guutl  returned  with 
the  fiacre.  Tom  determined  to  watch  in 
that  place  all  night,  that  in  the  morning  he. 
might  make  such  observations  as  might  be 
conducive  to  the  enlargement  of  his  master. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

By  the  fidelity  of  Pipee,  Jolter  is  informed 
of  his  pupwsfate — confers  with  the  phy^ 
sician^--applies  to  the  ambassador,  toAo, 
with  great  difficulty,  obtains  the  dis* 
charge  of  the  prisoners,  on  certain  con- 
ditions. 

This  plan  he  executed,  notwithstanding  the 
pain  of  his  wound,  and  the  questions  of  the 
city  guard,  both  horse  and  foot,  to  which  he 
could  make  no  other  answer  than  **  Anglois, 
Anglois;*^  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  tak- 
ing an  accurate  survey  of  the  castle  (for  such 
it  seemed  to  be)  into  which  Peregrine  and 
Pallet  had  been  conveyed,  toother  with  its 
situation  in  respect  to  the  river,  he  went 
home  to  their  lodgings,  and  waking  Mr  Jol- 
ter, gave  him  an  account  of  the  adventure. 
The  governor  wrun^his  hands  in  the  utmost 
grief  and  consternation,  when  he  heard  thi^ 
unfortunate  piece  of  news ;  he  did  not  doubt 
that  his  pupil  was  imprisoned  in  the  bastiJe 
for  life ;  and,  in  the  anguish  of  his  apprehen* 
sion,  cursed  the  day  on  which  he  had  under* 
.taken  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  such  an 
imprudent  young  man,  who  had,  by  reiterat- 
ed insults,  provoked  the  vengeance  of  such  a 
mild,  forbearing  administration.     That  he 
might  not,  however,  neglect  any  means  in 
his  power  to  extricate  him  from  his  present 
misfortune,  he  despatched  Thomas  to  the 
doctor,  with  an  account  of  his  companion's 
fate,  that  they  might  join  their  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  captives;  and  the  physician  be* 
ing  infbrmed  of  what  had  happened,  immedi* 
ately  dressed  himself,  and  repaired  to  Jolter, 
whom  he  accosted  in  these  words  :  *'  Now, 
Sir,  I  hope  you  are  convinced  of  your  error, 
in  asserting,  that  oppression  can  never  be 
the  effect  of  arbitral^  power.    Such  a  ca- 
lamity as  this  could  never  have  happened  un- 
der the  Athenian  democracy;  nay,  even  when 
the  tyrant  Pisistratus  got  possession  of  that 
commonwealth,  he  durst  not  venture  to  rule 
with  such  absolute  and  unjust  dominion. 
You  shall  see  now  that  Mr  Pickle  and  my 
friend  Pallet  will  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  tyran* 
nv  of  lawless  power ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  we 
snail  be  accessory  to  the  ruin  of  this  poor 
enslaved  people,  if  we  bestir  ourselves  in  de- 
manding or  imploring  the  release  of  our  un- 
happy countrymen ;  as  we  may  thereby  pre* 
vent  the  commission  of  a  ugrant  cnm^ 
which  would  fill  up  the  vengeance  of  Hea- 
ven against  the  perpetrators,  and  perhaps 
be  the  metoe  of  reetorinf  a  whole  nation  to 
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the  nnspeakable  fruition  of  freedom.  For 
my  own  part,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the 
blood  of  my  father  spilt  in  such  a  glorious 
cause,  provided  such  a  victim  would  furnish 
me  with  the  opportunity  of  dissolving  the 
chains  of  slavery,  and  vindicating  that  hber- 
ty  which  is  the  birthright  of  man.  Then 
would  mji  name  be  immortalized  among  the 
patriot  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  my  memoiy, 
like  that  of  Hannodius  and  Aristogiton,  be 
honoured  by  statues  erected  at  the  public 
expense."  This  rhapsody,  winch  was  de- 
livered with  great  emphasis  and  agitation, 
gave  so  much  offence  to  Jolter,  that,  without 
speaking  one  word,  he  retired  in  great  wrath 
to  his  own  chamber,  and  the  republican  re- 
turned to  his  lodging,  in  full  hope  of  his  prog- 
nostic being  verified  in  the  death  and  des- 
truction of  Peregrine  and  the  painter,  which 
must  give  rise  to  some  renowned  revolution, 
wherein  he  himself  would  act  a  principal 
part.  But  the  governor,  whose  imagination 
was  not  quite  so  warm  and  prolific,  went  di- 
rectly to  the  ambassador,  whom  he  informed 
of  his  pupil's  situation,  and  besought  to  in- 
terpose with  the  French  ministry,  that  he 
and  the  other  British  subject  might  obtain 
their  liberty.  His  excellency  asked  if  Jolter 
could  guess  at  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment, 
that  he  might  be  the  better  prepared  to  vin- 
dicate or  excuse  his  conduct ;  but  neither  he 
nor  Pipes  could  give  the  smaJlest  hint  of  in- 
telligence on  that  subject ;  though  he  furnish- 
ed himself,  from  Tom's  own  mouth,  with  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  master  had  been  arrested,  as  well 
as  of  his  own  behaviour,  and  the  disaster  he 
had  received  on  that  occasion.  His  lordship 
never  doubted  that  Pickle  had  brought  this  ca- 
lamity upon  himself  by  some  unlucky  prank  he 
had  played  at  the  masquerade;  especially 
when  he  understood  that  the  young  gentle- 
man had  drank  freely  in  the  afternoon,  and 
been  so  whimsical  as  to  go  thither  with  a 
man  in  woman's  apparel :  and  he,  that  same 
day,  waited  on  the  French  minister,  in  full 
confidence  of  obtaining  his  discharge;  but 
met  with  more  difficulty  than  he  expected, 
the  court  of  France  being  extremely  punctil- 
ious in  every  thing  that  concerns  a  prince  of 
the  blood :  the  ambassador  was  therefore 
obliged  to  talk  in  very  high  terms ;  and  though 
the  present  circDmstances  of  the  French  po- 
litics would  not  allow  them  to  fall  out  with 
the  British  administration  for  trifles,  all  the 
favour  he  could  procure  was  a  promise  that 
Pickle  should  be  set  at  liberty,  provided  he 
would  ask  pardon  of  the  prince  to  whom  he 
had  given  offence.  His  excellency  thought 
this  was  but  a  reasonable  condescension,  sup- 
posing Peregrine  to  have  been  in  the  wrong ; 
and  Jolter  was  admitted  to  him,  in  order  to 
communicate  and  reinforce  his  lordship's  ad- 
vice, which  was,  that  he  should  comply  with 
the  terms  proposed.  The  governor,  who 
did  not  enter  this  gloomy  fortress  without 


fear  and  trembling,  found  his  pupil  in  a  dis- 
mal  apartment,  void  of  all  furniture  but  a 
stool  and  truckle-bed :  the  moment  he  was 
admitted,  he  perceived  the  youth  whistling 
with  great  ijnconcem,  and  working  with  his 

{>encir  at  the  bare  wall,  on  which  he  had  de- 
ineated  a  ludicrous  figure,  labelled  with  the 
name  of  the  nobleman  whom  he  had  affit>nt- 
ed,  and  an  English  mastiff,  with  his  lesf  lifted 
up,  in  the  attitude  of  making  water  in  hia 
shoe.  He  had  been  even  so  presumptuous  as 
to  explain  the  device  with  satirical  inscrip.  * 
tions  in  the  French  language,  whi<:h,  when 
Jolter  perused,  his  hair  stood  on  end  with 
affright.  The  very  turnkey  was  confounded 
and  overawed  by  the  boldness  of  his  beha- 
viour, which  he  had  never  seen  matched  by 
anj^  inhabitant  of  that  place ;  and  actually 
jomed  his  friend  in  persuading  him  to  submit 
to  the  easy  demand  of  the  minister.  But 
our  hero,  mr  from  embracing  the  counsel  of 
this  advocate,  handed  him  to  the  door  with 
great  ceremony,  and  dismissed  him  with  a 
kick  on  the  breech ;  and  to  all  the  supplica- 
tions, and  even  tears  of  Jolter,  made  no  other 
reply,  than  that  he  would  stoop  to  no  con- 
descension, because  he  had  committed  no 
crime ;  but  would  leave  his  case  to  the  cog- 
nizance and  exertion  of  the  British  court, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  justice  done  to  its 
own  subjects :  he  desired,  however,  that  Pal- 
let, who  was  confined  in  another  place,  mi^ht 
avail  himself  of  his  own  disposition,  which 
was  sufiliciently  pliable.  But  when  ^e  gov- 
ernor desired  to  see  his  fellow-prisoner,  the 
turnkey  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had 
received  no  orders  relating  to  the  lady,  an<t 
therefore  could  not  admit  him  into  her  apart- 
ment ;  though  he  was  complaisant  enough  to 
tell  him,  that  she  seemed  very  much  morti- 
fied at  her  confinement,  and  at  certain  times 
behaved  as  if  her  brain  was  not  a  little  dis- 
ordered. Jolter,' thus  baffled  in  all  his  endea- 
vours, quitted  the  bastile  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  reported  his  fruitless  negotiation  to  the 
ambassador,  who  could  not  help  breaking 
forth  into  some  acrimonious  expressions 
against  the  obstinacy  and  insolence  of  the 
young  man,  who,  he  said,  deserved  to  suffer 
for  his  folly.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  de- 
sist from  his  representations  to  the  French 
ministry,  which  he  found  so  unyielding,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  threaten,  in  plain  terms, 
to  make  it  a  national  concern ;  and  not  only 
write  to  his  court  for  instructions,  but  even 
advise  the  council  to  make  reprisals,  and  send 
some  French  gentleman  in  London  to  the 
Tower. 

This  intimation  had  an  effect  upon  the  mi« 
nistry  at  Versailles,  who,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  incensing  a  people,  whom  it  was 
neither  their  interest  nor  inclination  to  dis- 
oblige, consented  to  discharge  the  offenders, 
on  condition  that  they  should  leave  Paris  in 
three  days  after  their  enlargement.  This 
proposal  was  readily  agreed  to  by  Peregrine, . 
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who  was  now  a  little  more  tractable,  and 
heartily  tired  of  being  cooped  up  in  such  an 
uncomfortable  abode,  for  the  space  of  three 
long  days,  without  any  sort  of  communica- 
tion or  entertainment  but  that  which  his  own 
imagination  suggested. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

Peregrine  makes  himself  merry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  painter,  who  curses  his  land- 
lady, mid  breaks  with  the  doctor. 

As  he  could  easily  conceive  the  situation  of 
his  companion  in  adversity,  he  was  unwilling 
to  leave  the  place  until  he  had  reaped  some 
diversion  from  his  distress,  and  with  that 
view  repaired  to  the  dungeon  of  the  afflicted 
painter,  to  which  he  had  by  this  time  free 
access.    When  he  entered,  the  first,  object 
that  presented  itself  to  his  eye  was  so  un- 
commonly ridiculous,  that  he  could  scarce 
Preserve  that  gravity  of  countenance  which 
e  had  affected  in  order  to  execute  the  joke 
he  had  planned.    The    forlorn   Pallet  sat 
upright  in  his  bed,  in  a  dishabille  that  was 
altogether  extraordinary.    He  had  laid  aside 
his  monstrous  hoop,  together  with  his  stays, 
gown,  and  petticoat,  wrapped  his  lappets 
about  his  head  by  way  of  nignt-cap,  and  wore 
his  domino  as  a  loose  morning  dress ;  his 
r  ffrizzled  locks  hung  down  about  his  lack- 
lustre eves  and  tawnv  oecfk,  in  all  the  dis- 
order of  negli^rence ;  his  ffrey  beard  bristled 
about  half  an  mch  through  the  remains  of 
the  paint  with  which  his  visage  had  been  be- 
daubed, and  every  feature  of  his  face  was 
lengthened  to  the  most  ridiculous  expression 
of  ffrief  and  dismay.    Seeing  Peregrine  come 
in,  ne  started  up  in  a  sort  of  frantic  ecstasy, 
and,  running  towards  him  with  open  arms, 
no  sooner  perceived  the  woful  appearance 
into  which  our  hero  had  modelled  liis  phy- 
siognomy, than  he  stopped  short  all  of  a 
sucklen,  and  the  joy  which  had  begun  to  take 
possession  of  his  heart  was  in  a  moment 
dispelled  by  the  most  rueful  presages ;  so 
that  he  stood  in  a  most  ludicrous  posture  of 
dejection,  like  a  malefactor  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
wnen  sentence  is  about  to  be  pronounced. 
Pickle,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  heaved  a  pro- 
found sigh,  and,  after  having  protested  that 
he  was  extremely  mortified  at  being  pitched 
upon  as  the  messenger  of  bad  news,  told 
him,  with  an  air  of  sympathy  and  infinite 
concern,  that  the  French  court,  having  dis- 
covered  his  sex,  had  resolved,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  outrageous  indignity  he  offered 
in  public  to  a  prince  of  the  blood,  to  detain 
him  in  the  bastile  a  prisoner  for  life;  and 
that  this  sentence  was  a  mitigation  obtained 
by  the  importunities  of  the  British  ambassa- 
dor, the  punishment  ordained  by  law  beinff 
no  other  than  breaking  alive  upon  the  wheel. 
These  tidings  aggravated  the  horrors  of  the 


painter  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  roared 
aloud,  and  skipped  about  the  room  in  all  the 
extravagance  of  distraction ;  taking  God  and 
man  to  witness,  that  he  would  laQier  suffer 
immediate  death  than  endure  one  year's  im- 
prisonment in  such  a  hideous  place ;  and 
cursing  the  hour  of  his  birth,  and  the  moment 
in  which  he  departed  from  his  own  country. 
For  my  own  part  (said  his  tormentor,  in  a 
hypocntical  tone),  I  vras  obliged  to  swallow 
the  bitter  pill  of  making  submissions  to  the 
prince,  who,  as  I  had  not  presumed  to  strike 
him,  received  acknowledgments,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  I  will  be  this  day  set  at 
liberty ;  and  there  is  even  one  expedient  left 
for  the  recovery  of  your  freedom.  It  is,  I 
own,  a  disagreeable  remedy ;  but  one  had 
better  undergo  a  little  mortification  than  be 
for  ever  wretched.  Besides,  upon  second 
thoughts,  I  begin  to  imagine  that  you  wiH 
not,  for  such  a  trifle,  sacr^ce  yourself  to  the 
unceasing  horrors  of  a  solitary  dungeon, 
especially  as  your  condescension  will,  in  aU 
probability,  bie  attended  with  advantages 
which  you  could  not  otherwise  enjoy.  Pal- 
let, interrupting  him  with  great  eagerness, 
begged  for  the  love  of  God  that  he  would  no 
longer  keep  him  in  the  torture  of  suspense, 
but  mention  that  same  remedy,  which  he 
was  resolved  to  swallow^  let  it.  be  never  so 
unpalatable. 

Peregrine,  having  thus  played  upon  his 
passions  of  fear  and  hope,  answered,  that  as 
the  offence  was  committed  in  the  habit  of  a 
woman,  which  was  a  disguise  unworthy  of 
the  other  sex,  the  French  court  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  delinquent  should  be  reduced  to 
the  neuter  gender ;  so  that  there  was  an  al- 
ternative in  his  own  option,  by  which  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  regain  immediate  freedom. 
"  What !"  cried  the  painter,  in  despair,  "  be- 
come a  singer  ?  sadzooks  !  and  the  devil  and 
all  that ;  1*11  rather  lie  still  where  I  am,  and 
let  myself  be  devoured  by  vermin."  Then, 
thrusting  out  his  throat,  "  here  is  my  wind- 
pipe," said  he  "  be  so  good,  my  dear  friend, 
as  to  give  it  a  slice  or  two ;  if  vou  don*t,  I 
shall  one  of  these  days  be  found  dangling  in 
my  garters.  What  an  unfortunate  rascal  I 
am  !  what  a  blockhead,  and  a  beast,  and  a 
fool,  was  I,  to  trust  myself  among  such 
a  barbarous  ruffian  race !  Lord  forgive  you, 
Mr  Pickle,  for  having  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  my  disaster ;  if  you  had  stood  by 
me  from  the  beginning,  according  to  your 
promise,  I  should  not  have  been  teased  by 
that  coxcomb  who  has  brought  me  to  this 
pass.  And  why  did  I  put  on  this  damn'd 
unluckv  dress  1  Lard  curse  that  chattering 
Jezebel  of  a  landlady,  who  advised  such  a 
preposterous  disguise !  a  disguise  which  hath 
not  only  brought  me  to  this  pass,  but  also  ren* 
dered  me  abominable  to  myself,  and  frightful 
to  others ;  for  when  I  this  morning  signified 
to  the  turnkey  that  I  wanted  to  be  shaved, 
he  looked  at  my  beard  with  astonishment. 
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and,  cTOflsing  himself,  muttered  his  pater- 
noster, believine  me  (1  suppose)  to  be  a 
witch,  or  someuiing  worse.  And  Heaven 
confound  that  loathsome  banquet  of  the  an- 
cients, which  provoked  me  to  drink  too  free- 
ly, that  I  miffht  wash  away  the  taste  of  that 
accursed  sillykickaby." 

Our  young  gentleman,  havmg  heard  his 
lamentation  to  an  end,  excused  himself  for 
his  conduct  by  representing,  that  he  could 
not  possibly  foresee  the  disagreeable  conse- 
quences that  attended  it ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  strenuously  counselled  him  to  submit 
to  the  terms  of  his  enlar^ment.  He  observ- 
ed, that  he  was  now  amved  at  that  time  of 
life,  when  the  lui^ts  of  the  flesh  should  be  en- 
tirely mortified  within  him,  and  his  greatest 
concern  ought  to  be  the  health  of  his  soul, 
to  which  nothing  could  more  efiectually  con- 
tribute than  the  amputation  which  was  pro- 
posed ;  that  his  bodv,  as  well  as  his  mind, 
would  profit  by  the  cnan^,  because  he  would 
have  no  dangerous  appetite  to  gratify,  and  no 
carnal  thoughts  to  divert  him  from  the  duties 
of  his  profession ;  and  his  voice,  which  was 
naturally  sweet,  would  improve  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  would  captivate  the  ears  of  all 
tiie  people  of  fashion  and  taste,  and  in  a  lit- 
tle time  be  celebrated  under  the  appellation 
of  the  £ngli8h*Senesino. 

These  arguments  did  not  fail  to  make  an 
Impression  upon  the  painter,  who  neverthe- 
less started  two  objections  to  his  compliance ; 
namely,  the  disgrace  of  the  punishment,  and 
the  dread  of  his  wife.  Pickle  undertook  to 
obviate  these  difficulties,  by  assuring  him 
that  the  sentence  would  be  executed  so  pri- 
vately as  never  to  transpire;  and  that  his 
wife  could  not  be  so  unconscionable,  after  so 
many  years  of  cohabitation,  as  to  take  ex- 
ceptions to  an  expedient,  by  which  she  would 
not  only  enjoy  the  conversation  of  her  hus- 
band, but  even  the  fhiits  of  those  talents, 
which  the  knife  would  so  remarkably  refine. 

Pallet  shook  his  head  at  this  last  remon- 
strance, as  if  he  thought  it  would  not  be  al- 
together convincing  to  his  spouse ;  but  yield- 
ed to  the  proposu,  provided  her  consent 
could  be  obtained.  Just  as  he  signified  this 
condescensioD,  the  jailor  entered,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  supposed  lady,  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  in  haying  the  honour 
to  tell  her,  that  she  was  no  longer  a  prisoner. 
As  the  painter  did  not  understand  one  word 
of  what  he  said.  Peregrine  undertook  the 
office  of  interpreter,  and  made  his  friend  be- 
lieve the  jailor's  speech  was  no  other  than 
an  intimation,  that  the  ministry  had  sent  a 
sai^eon  to  execute  what  was  proposed,  and 
that  the  instruments  and  dressings  were  pre- 
pared in  the  nesi  room.  Alarmed  and  ter- 
rified tt  this  sudden  appointment,  he  flew  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and,  snatching  up 
an  earthen  chamber-pot,  which  was  the  only 
offensive  weapon  in  the  place,  put  himself 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  and,   with  many 


oaths,  threatened  to'  try  the  temper  of  the 
barber's  skull,  if  he  should  presume  to  set  his 
nose  within  the  apartment. 

The  Jailor,  who  little  expected  such  a  re- 
ception, concluded  that  the  poor  gentlewo- 
man had  actually  lost  her  wits,  and  retreated 
with  precipitation,  leavinop  the  door  open  as 
he  went  out.  Upon  which  Pickle,  gathering 
up  the  particulars  of  his  dress  with  great  dis- 
patch, crammed  them  into  Pallet's  arms,  and, 
taking  notice  that  now  the  coast  was  clear, 
exhorted  him  to  follow  his  footsteps  to  the 
gate,  where  a  hackney  coach  stood  for  his 
reception.  There  being  no  time  for  hesita- 
tion, the  painter  took  his  advice,  and,  with- 
out quitting  the  utensil,  which,  in  his  hurry, 
he  forgot  to  lay  down,  sallied  out  in  the  rear 
of  our  hero,  with  all  that  wildness  of  terror 
and  impatience  which  maybe  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  take  possession  of  a  man  who  flies 
trom  perpetual  imprisonment.  Such  was  the 
tumult  of  his  agitation,  that  his  faculty  of 
thinking  was  for  the  present  utterly  over- 
whelmed, and  he  saw  no  object  but  his  con- 
ductor, whom  he  followed  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive impulse,  without  regarding  the  keep- 
ers and  sentinels,  who,  as  he  passed,  with  lus 
clothes  under  one  arm,  and  nis  chamber-pot 
brandished  above  his  head,  were  confounded, 
and  even  dismayed,  at  the  strange  apparition. 

During  the  whold  course  of  this  irruption, 
he  ceased  not  to  cry,  with  great  vociferation, 
''Drive,  coachman,  drive  in  the  name  of 
God !"  And  the  carriage  had  proceeded  the 
length  of  a  whole  street,  before  he  manifest- 
ed the  least  sign  of  reflection,  but  stared  like 
the  gorgon's  head,  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
and  each  particular  hair  crawling  and  twin- 
ing like  an  animated  serpent.  At  length, 
however,  he  began  to  recover  the  use  of  his 
senses,  and  asked  if  Peregrine  thought  him 
out  of  all  danger  of  being  retaken.  This  un- 
relenting wa^,  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  af- 
fliction he  had  imposed  upon  the  suflerer,  an- 
swered, with  an  air  of  doubt  and  concern, 
that  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  overtaken, 
and  prayed  to  God  they  might  not  be  retard- 
ed by  a  stop  of  carriages.  Pallet  fervently 
joined  in  this  supplication,  and  they  advanc- 
ed a  few  yards  further,  when  the  noise  of  a 
coach  at  fuU^peed  behind  them  invaded  their 
ears ;  and  Pickle,  having  looked  out  of  the 
window,  withdrew  his  head  in  seeming  con- 
fusion, and  exclaimed,  "Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us !  I  wish  that  may  not  be  a  guard  sent 
afler  us.  Methinks  I  saw  the  muzzle  of  a 
fusil  sticking  out  of  the  coach."  The  painter^f.'; 
hearing  these  tidings,  that  instant  thrust  him-' 
self  out  at  the  window  with  his  helmet  still 
in  his  hand,  bellowing  to  the  coachman,  as 
loud  as  he  could  roar,  "  Drive  !  damn  ye  ! 
drive  to  the  gates  of  Jericho,  and  ends  of^the 
earth  !  Drive  you  raggamuffin,  you  rascal- 
lion,  you  hell-hound !  drive  us  to  the  pit  of 
hell,  rather  than  we  should  be  taken !" 
'    Such  a  phantom  could  not  pass  without 
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attracting  tke  curiosity  of  the  people,  who 
ran  to  the  doors  and  windows,  in  order  to 
behold  this  object  of  admiration.  With  the 
same  view,  that  coach,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  in  pursuit  of  him,  stopped  just  as  the 
windows  of  each  happened  to  be  opposite ; 
and  Pallet,  looking  behind,  and  seeing  three 
men  standing  upon  the  foot-board,  armed 
with  canes,  which  his  fear  converted  into  fu- 
sils, never  doubted  that  his  friend's  suspicion 
was  just ;  but,  shaking  his  Jordan  at  the  im- 
aginary guard,  swore  he  would  sooner  die 
than  part  with  his  precious  ware.  The  owner 
of  the  coach,  who  was  a  nobleman  of  the  first 
quality,  mistook  him  for  some  unhappy  wo- 
man deprived  of  her  senses ;  and,  ordering 
his  coachman  to  proceed,  convinced  the  fu- 
gitive, to  his  infinite  joy,  that  this  was  no 
more  than  a  false  alarm.  He  was  not,  for 
all  that,  freed  from  anxiety  and  trepidation  ; 
but  our  young  gentleman,  fearing  his  brain 
would  not  bear  a  repetition  of  the  same  joke, 
permitted  him  to  gam  his  own  lodgings,  with- 
out further  molestation. 

His  landladv,.  meeting  him  on  the  stair, 
was  so  affected  at  his  appearance,  that  she 
screamed  aloud,  and  betook  herself  to  fiight ; 
while  he,  cursing  her  with  great  bitterness, 
rushed  into  the  apartment  of  the  doctor,  who, 
instead  of  receiving  him  with  cordial  em- 
braces, and  congratulating  him  upon  his  de- 
liverance, gave  evident  tokens  of  umbrage 
and  discontent ;  and  even  plainly  told  him, 
he  hoped  to  have  heard  that  he  and  Mr  Pic- 
kle had  acted  the  glorious  part  of  Cato— an 
event  which  would  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  such  noble  struggles,  as  could  not  fail  to 
end  in  happiness  and  freedom ;  and  that  he 
had  already  made  some  progress  in  an  ode 
that  would  have  immortalized  their  names, 
and  inspired  the  fiame  of  liberty  in  every 
honest  breast. — "  There,"  said  he,  "  I  would 
have  proved,  that  great  talents,  and  high 
sentiments  of  liberty,  do  reciprocally  pro- 
duce and  assist  each  other ;  and  illustraited 
my  assertions  with  such  notes  and  quotations 
from  the  Greek  writers,  as  would  have  open- 
e<l  the  eyes  of  the  most  blind  and  unthinking, 
and  touched  the  most  callous  and  obdurate 
heart.  O  fool  I  to  think  the  man,  whose  anu 
pie  mind  must  grasp  whatever  yonder  stars 
survey, — ^Pray,  Mr  rallet,  what  is  your  opin- 
ion of  that  image  of  the  mind's  grasping  the 
whole  universe  1  For  my  own  part  I  can't 
help  thinking  it  the  most  happy  conception 
that  ever  entered  my  imagination." 

The  painter,  who  was  not  such  a  flaming 
enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  could  not 
brook  the  doctor's  reflections,  which  he 
thought  savoured  a  little  too  much  of  indif- 
ference and  deficiency  in  point  of  private 
friendship ;  and  therefore  seized  the  present 
opportunity  of  mortifying  his  pride,  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  image  was,  without  all 
doubt,  very  grand  and  magnificent ;  but  that 
he  had  been  obliged  for  the  idea  to  Mr  Bayes, 


in  the  Rehearsal,  who  values  himself  upon 
the  same  figure,  conveyed  in  these  words. 
But  all  these  clouds,  when  by  the  eye  of 
reason  grasped,  4>c.  Upon  any  other  oc- 
casion, the  painter  would  have  triumphed  ^ 
freatly  in  this  detection ;  but  such  was  the 
utter  and  confusion  of  his  spirits,  under  the 
apprehension  of  being  retaken,  that,  without 
further  communication,  he  retreated  to  his 
own  room,  in  order  to  resume  his  own  dress, 
which  he  hoped  would  alter  his  ap^arance 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  baffle  all  search  and 
examination :  while  thd  iphysician  remained 
ashamed  and  abashed,  to  find  himself  convict- 
ed of  bombast  by  a  person  of  such  contempti- 
ble talents.  He  was  offended  at  this  proof 
of  his  memoTj,  and  so  mucft  enraged  at  his 
presumption  m  exhibiting  it,  that  he  could  « 
never  forgive  his  want  of  reverence,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  exposing  his  ignorance 
and  folly  in  the  sequel.  Indeed  the  ties  of 
private  afiection  were  too  weak  to  engage 
the  heart  of  this  republican,  whose  zeal  for 
the  community  had  entirely  swallowed  up 
his  concern  for  individuals.  He  looked  upon  * 
particular  friendship  as  a  passion  unworthy 
of  his  ample  soul,  and  was  a  professed  ad- 
mirer of  L.  Manlius,  Junius  Brutus,  and 
those  later  patriots  of  the  same  name,  who 
shut  their  ears  against  the  ciies  of  nature, 
and  resisted  ail  the  dictates  of  gratitude  and 
humanity. 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 

Pallet  conceives  a  hearty  contempt  of  his 
fellow-traveller,  and  attaches  himself  to 
Pickle,  who,  nevertheless,  persecutes  him 
with  his  mischievous  talents  upon  the 
road  to  Flanders. 

In  the  mean  time  his  companion  having  em- 
ployed fivers  pails  full  of  water,  in  cleansing 
himself  from  the  squalor  of  a  jail,  submitted 
his  face  to  the  baiber,  tinged  his  eye-brows  * 
with  a  sable  hue,  and,  being  dressed  in  his 
own  clothes,  ventured  to  visit  Peregrine, 
who  was  still  under  the  hands  of  his  valet  de 
chambre,  and  who  save  him  to  understand, 
that  his  escape  had  been  connived  at,  and 
that  the  condition  of  their  deliverance  v^as 
their  departure  from  Paris  in  three  days. 

The  painter  was  transported  with  joy, 
when  he  learnt  that  he  ran  no  risk  of  being 
retaken ;  and,  far  from  repining  at  the  terms 
of  his  enlargement,  would  have  willingly  set 
out  on  his  return  to  England  that  saifte  af- 
ternoon ;  for  the  bastiie  bad  made  such  an 
impression  upon  him,  that  he  started  at  the 
sound  of  every  coach,  and  tssned  pale  at  the 
sight  of  a  French  soldier.  In  the  fulness  of 
his  heart,  he  complained  of  the  doctor's  in- 
difference, and  related  what  had  passed  at 
their  meeting,  with  evident  marks  of  resent- 
ment and  disrespect;  which  were  not  at  all 
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dimmishedt  when  Jolter  informed  him  of  the 
physician's  behaviour,  when  he  sent  for  him 
to  confer  about  the  means  of  abnd^ng  their 
confinemetl.  Pickle  himself  was  incensed 
at  his  wax^t  of  bowels;  and,  perceiving  how 
much  lie  had  surik  in  the  opinion  of  his  fel- 
low-traveQer,  resolved  to  encourage  these 
sentivents  of  disgust,  and  occasionally  fo- 
ment the  division  to  a  downright  quarrel, 
which  he  foresaw  would  produce  some  diver^ 
flion,  an^perhaps  expose  the  poet's  charac- 
ter in  such*  a  li^ht  as  would  effectually  pun- 
ish him  for  his  arrogance  and  barbarity. 
With  this  view,  he  levelled  several  satirical 
jokes  at  the  doctor's  pedantry  and  taste, 
which  h«d  appeared  so  conspicuous  in  the 
quotations  he  had  got  by  heart  from  ancient 
authors ;  in  his  affected  disdain  of  the  best 
pictures  in  the  world,  which,  had  he  been 
endowed  with  the  least  share  of  discern- 
ment, he  could  not  have  beheld  with  such 
insensibility;  and,  lastly,  in  his  ridiculous 
banquet,  which  none  but  an  egregious  qox- 
comb,  devoid  of  all  elegance  and  sense,  would 
have  prepared,  or  presented  to  rational  be- 
ings. In  a  word,  our  ^oung  gentleman  played 
the  artillery  of  his  wit  against  him  with  such 
snccess,  that  the  painter  seemed  to  wake 
ff6m  a  dream,  and  went  home  with  a  hearty, 
contempt  for  the  person  he  had  formerly 
adored. 

Instead  of  using  the  privilege 'of  a  friend,^ 
to  enter  his  apartment  without  ceremony,  he 
sent  in  his  servant  with  a  message,  importing, 
that  he  intended  to  set  out  from  Paris  next 
day,  in  company  with  Mr  Pickle,  and  desiring 
to  know  whether  er  not  he  was  or  would  be 
prepared  for  the  journey.  The  doctor,  struck 
with  the  manner,  as  well  as  the.  matter,  of 
this  intimation,  went  immediately  to  Pallet's 
room,  and  demanded  to  know  the  cause  of 
such  a  sudden  determination,  without  his 
privity  or  concurrence ;  and  when  he  under- 
stood the  necessity  of  their  affairii  rather 
than  travel  by  himself,  he  order^  his  baggage 
to  be  packed  up,  and  signified  his  ri^adiness 
to  conform  to  the  emergency  of  the  case ; 
though  he  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
cavalier  -behaviour  of  Pallet,  to  whom  he 
threw  out  some  hints  of  his  own  importance, 
and  the  immensity  of  his  condescension,  in 
fiivouring  him  with  such  mgrks  of  regard. 
But  by  this  time  these  insinuations  had  lost 
their  eflfect  upon  the  painter,  who  told  him, 
with  an  arch  sneer,  that  he  did  not  at  all 
question  his  learning  and  abilities,  and  parti- 
cularly  his  skill  in  cookery,  which  he  should 
never  forget  while  his  palate  retained  its 
function ;  but  nevertheless  advised  him,  for 
the  sake  of  the  degenerate  eaters  of  these 
days,  to  spare  a  little  of  his  sal  amimiiac  in 
the  next  sillykickaby  he  should  prepare,  and 
bate  somewhat  of  the  devil's  dung,  which  he 
had  so  plentifully  crammed  into  the  roasttd 
fowls,  unless  he  had  a  mind  to  convert  his 
guests  into  patients,  with  a  view  of  licking 


himsflf  whole  for  the  expense  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

The  physician,  nettled  at  these  sarcasms, 
eyed  him  with  a  look  of  indignation  and  dis- 
dain ;  and,  being  unwilling  to  express  himself 
in  English,  lest,  in  the  course  of  the  alter- 
cation. Pallet  should  be  so  much  irritated  as 
to  depart  without  him,  he  vented  his  anger 
in  Greek.  The  painter,  though,  by  the  sound, 
he  supposed  this  quotation  to  be  Greek,  com- 
plimented his  friend  upon  his  knowledge  in 
the  Welch  language,  and  found  means  to 
rally  him  quite  out  of  temper;  so  that  he 
retired  to  his  own  chamber  in  the  utmost 
wrath  and  mortification,  and  left  his  antago- 
nist exulting  over  the  victory  he  had  won. 

While  those  things  passed  between  these 
originals.  Peregrine  waited  upon  the  ambas- 
sador, whom  he  thanked  for  his  kind  inter- 
position, acknowledging  the  indiscretion  of 
his  own  conduct,  with  such  appearance  of 
conviction  and  promises  of  reformation,  that 
his  excellency  freely  forgave  him  for  all  the 
trouble  he  had  been  put  to  on  his  account, 
fortified  him  with  sensible  advices,  and,  as- 
suring him  of  his  continual  favour  and  friend- 
ship, gave  him,  at  parting,  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  several  persons  of  quality  belong- 
ing to  the  British  court. 

Thus  distinguished,  our  young  gentleman 
took  leave  oi  ail  his  French  acquaintance, 
and  spent  the  evening  with  some  of  those 
who  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  share  of  his 
intimacy  and  confidence ;  while  Jolter  super- 
intended his  domestic  concerns,  and,  with 
infinite  joy,  bespoke  a  post-chaise  and  horses, 
in  order  to  convey  him  from  a  place  where 
he  lived  in  continual  apprehension  of  suffer- 
ing by  the  dangerous  disposition  of  his  pupil. 
Every  thing  being  adjusted  according  to  their 
plan,  they  and  their  fellow-traveJlers  next 
day  dined  together,  and,  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  took  their  departure  in  two  chais^ 
es,. escorted  by  the  valet  de  chambre,  Pipes, 
and  the  doctor's  lacquey,  on  horseback,  well 
furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition,  in  case 
of  being  attacked  by  robbers  on  the  road. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'dock  at  night  when 
they  arrived  at  Senlis,  which  was  the  place 
at  which  they  proposed  to  lodge,  and  where 
they  were  obliged  to  knock  up  the  people  of 
the  inn,  before  they  could  have  their  supper 
prepared.  AH  the  provision  in.  the  house 
was  but  barely  sufiicient  to  furnish  one  in- 
different meal :  however,  the  fainter  consol- 
ed himself  for  the  Quantity  with  the  quality 
of  the  dishes,  one  of^  which  was  a  fricassee 
of  rabbit,  a  preparation  which  he  valued 
above  all  the  dainties  that  ever  smoked  upon 
the  tablb  pf  the  sumptuous  Heliogabalus. 

He  had  no  sooner  expressed  himself  to  this 
effect,  than  our  hero,  wHo  was  almost  inces- 
santly laying  traps  for  diversion  at  his  neigh- 
bour's expense,  laid  hold  on  the  declaration ; 
and,  recollecting  the  story  of  Scipio  and  the. 
muleteer  in  Gil  Bias,  resolved  to  perpetrate  a 
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joke  upon  the  stomach  of  Pallet,  which 
seemed  paiticularly  well  disposed  to  an 
hearty  supper.  He  accordingly  digested  his 
plan;  and,  the  company  being  seated  at 
table,  affected  to  gaze  with  peculiar  eagerness 
at  the  painter,  who  had  helped  himself  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  fricassee,  and  began  to 
swallow  it  with  infinite  relish.  Pallet,  not- 
withstanding the  keenness  of  his  appetite, 
pould  not  help  taking  notice  of  Pickle's  de- 
meanour ;  and,  making  a  short  pause  in  the 
exercise  of  his  grinders,  "  You  are  sur- 
prised," said  he,  **  to  see  me  make  so  much 
dispatch:  but  I  was  extremely  hungry, and 
this  is  one  of  the  best  fricassees  I  ever  tasted: 
the  French  are  very  expert  in  these  dishes, 
that  I  must  allow ;  and,  upon  my  conscience, 
I  would  never  desire  to  eat  a  more  delicate 
rabbit  than  this  that  lies  upon  my  plate." 

Peregrine  made  no  oUier  reply  to  this  en- 
comium, than  the  repetition  of  the  word 
"rabbit!"  with  a  note  of  admiration,  and 
such  a  significant  shake  of  the  head,  as  ef- 
fectuallv  alarmed  the  other,  who  instantly 
suspenaed  the  action  of  his  jaws,  and,  with 
the  morsel  half  chewed  in  his  mouth,  stared 
round  him  with  a  certain  stolidity  of  appre- 
hension, which  is  easier  conceived  than  de- 
scribed, until  his  eyes  encountered  the  coun- 
tenance of  Themas  Pipes,  who  being  in- 
structtd,  and  posled  opposite  to  him  for  the 
occasion,  exhibited  an  arch  grin,  that  com- 
pleted the  painter's  disorder.  Afraid  of 
swallowinff  his  mouthful,  and  ashamed  to 
dispose  of  it  any  other  way,  he  «eat  some 
time  in  *  most  distressed  state  of  suspense ; 
and,  bein^  questioned  by  Mr  Jolter  touching 
his  calamity,  made  a  violent  effort  of  the 
muscles  of  his  gullet,  which  with  difficulty 
performed  their  office,  and  then,  with  ^reat 
confusion  and  concern,  asked  if  Mr  Pickle 
suspected  the  rabbit's  identity.  The  young 
gentleman,  assuming  a  mysterious  air,  pre- 
tended ignorance  of  the  matter ;  observing, 
that  he  was  apt  to  suspect  all  dishes  of  that 
kind,  since  he  had  been  informed  of  the 
tricks  which  were  commonly  played  at  ii)ns 
*  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  recounted 
that  passage  in  Gil  Bias,  which  we  have 
hinted  at  above,  saying,  he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  a  connoisseur  in  animals,  but  Uie  legs 
of  the  creature  which  composed  that  ft-ic« 
assee,  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  resemble  those 
of  the  rabbits  he  had  usually  seen.  Tliis 
observation  he/d  an  evident  enect  upon  the 
features  of  the  painter,  who,  with  certain 
si^s  of  loathing  and  astonishment,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Lord  Jesus !"  and  appealed  to  Pipes  for 
a  discovery  of  the  truth,  by  asking  if  he  knew 
any  thing  of  the  affair.  Tom  very  gravely 
replied,  that  he  did  suppose  the  food  was 
wholesome  enough,  for  he  had  seen  the  skin 
and  feet  of  a  special  ram-cat,  new  flea'd, 
hanging  upon  the  door  of  a  small  pantry  ad- 
joimng  to  the  kitchen. 

Before  this  sentence  was  uttered,  Pallet's 


belly  seemed  to  move  in  contact  with  his 
back-bone,  his  colour  changed,  no  pari  but 
the  white  of  his  eyes  were  to  be  seen,  he 
dropped  his  lower  jaw,  and  fixing  his  hands 
in  ms  sides,  retched  with  such  convulsive 
afonies,  as  amazed  and  disconcerted  the 
whole  company;  and  what  augniented  his 
disorder,  was  the  tenacious  retention  of  his 
stomach,  which  absolutely  refused  to  part 
with  its  contents,  notwithstanding  all  the  en* 
ergy  of  his  abhorrence,  wliich  threw  him 
into  a  cold  sweat,  and  almost  into  a  swoon. 

Pickle,  alarmed  at  his  condition,  assuied 
liim  it  was  a  genuine  rabbit,  and  that  he  had 
tutored  Pipes  to  say  otherwise,  fi>r  the  joke*^ 
sake.  But  this  confession  be  considered  as 
a  friendly  artifice  of  Pickle's  compassioUt 
and  therefore  it  had  little  effect  upon  his 
constitution.  By  the  assistance,  howeyer, 
of  a  large  bumper  of  brandy,  his  spirits  were 
recruited,  and  his  recollection  so  far  recover^ 
ed,  that  he  was  able  to  declare,  with  divert 
contortions  of  face,  that  the  dish  had  a  par- 
ticular rankness  of  taste  which  he  had  im« 
puted  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  French 
coney,  and  partly  to  the  composition  of  their 
sauces :  then  he  inveighed  against  the  in- 
famous practices  of  fVench  publicans,  at- 
tributing such  imposition  to  their  oppressi^ 
government,  which  kept  them  so  necessitous, 
that  they  were  tempted  to  exercise  all  man- 
lier of  knavery  upon  their  unwary  guests. 

Jolter,  who  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  let 
slip  any  opportunity  of  speaking  in  favour  of 
the  French,  told  him,  "that  he  was  a  very 

freat  stran^r  to  their  police,  else  he  would 
now,  that,  if  upon  information  to  the  magis- 
trate, it  should  appear  that  any  traveller,  na- 
tive or  foreigner,  had  been  imposed  upon  or 
ill-treated  by  a  publican,  the  offender  would 
be  immediately  obliged  to  shut  up  his  house; 
and,  if  his  behaviour  had  been  notorious,  he 
himself  would  be  sent  to  the  galleys,  without 
the  least  hesitation;  and,  as  for  the  dish 
which  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  your 
present  disorder,"  said  he,  "  I  will  take  upon 
me  to  affirm  it  was  prepared  of  a  genuine 
rabbit,  which  was  skinned  in  my  presence; 
and,  in  confirmation  of  what  I  asseit>  though 
such  fricassees  are  not  the  favourite  of  my 
taste,  I  will  eat  a  part  of  this  without  scruple. 
So  saying,  he  vrallowed  several  mouthfhls 
of  the  questioned  coney,  and  Pallet  seemed 
to  eye  it  a^ain  with  inclination ;  nay  he  even 
resumed  his  knife  and  fork,  and  being  just^en 
the  point  of  applying  them,  was  seized  with 
another  qualm  of  apprehension,  that  broke 
out  in  an  exclamation  of,  "  After  all,  Mr  Jol- 
ter, if  it  should  be  %real  ram-cat — Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me !  here  is  one  of  the  claws." 
With  these  words  he  presented  the  tip  of  a 
toe,  of  which  Pipes  had  slipped  off  five  or 
six  from  a  duck  that  was  roasted,  an4  pur- 
p«ely  scattered  them  in  the  fricassee;  and 
the  governor  could  not  b^old  this  testimo- 
nial without  symptoms  of  uneasiness  and  re* 
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morse ;  so  that  he  and  the  painter  sat  silenced 
and  abashed,  and  made  faces  at  each  other  ; 
while  the  phjrsician,  who  hated  them  both, 
exalted  over  their  affliction,  bidding;  them  be 
of  good  cheer,  and  proceed  with  their  meal ; 
for  he  was  ready  to  demonstrate,  thai  the 
flesh  of  a  oat  was  as  nourishing  and  delicious 
as  veal  or  mutton,  provided  they  could  prove 
that  the  said  cat  was  not  of  the  boar  kind, 
and  had  fed  chiefly  on  vegetable  diet,  or  even 
confined  its  carnivorous  appetite  to  rats  and 
mice,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  dainties  of  ex- 
quisite taste  and  flavour.  He  said,  it  was  a 
vulgar  mistake  to  think  that  all  flesh-devour- 
ing creatures  were  unfit  to  be  eaten ;  witness 
the  consumption  of  swine  and  ducks,  viimals 
that  delight  in  carnage,  as  well  as  fish,  which 
prey  upon  each  other,  and  feed  on  bait  and 
carrion ;  together  with  the  demand  for  bear, 
of  which  uie  best  hams  in  the  world  are 
made.  He  then  observed,  that  the  negroes 
on  the  coaat  of  Guinea,  who  are  healthy  and 
vigorous  people,  prefer  cats  and  dogs  to  aU 
other  fare ;  and  mentioned  from  history  sev- 
eral sieges,  during  which  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  blocked  up,  lived  upon  these  ani- 
mals, and  had  recourse  even  to  human  flesh, 
which,  to  his  certain  knowled^,  was  in  all 
respects  preferable  to  pork ;  for,  in  the  course 
of  his  studies,  he  had,  for  the  experiment's 
sake,  eaten  a  steak  cut  from  the  buttock  of 
a  person  who  had  been  hanged. 

This  dissertation,  far  from  composing,  in- 
creased the  disquiet  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
governor  and  painter,  who,  hearing  the  last 
Dlustration,  turned  their  eyes  upon  the  orator, 
at  the  same  instant,  with  looks  of  horror  and 
di^fUBt ;  and  the  one  muttering  the  term  caw 
nibal,  and  the  other  pronouncing  the  word 
abaminatum,  they  rose  from  table  in  agreat 
hurry,  and,  runmng  towards  another  apart- 
ment, jostled  with  such  violence  in  the  pas- 
sage, that  both  were  overturned  by  the  shock, 
which  also  contributed  to  the  eftect  of  their 
nausea,  thatmutuaUy  defiled  them  as  they  lay. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Nor  t»  the  physician  sacred  from  hi*  ridi- 
cule— they  reach  Arras,  where  our  adven- 
turer  engages  in  play  witih  two,  French 
officers,  who  next  morning  give  the  land- 
lord an  interesting  proof  of  their  im- 
portance* 

Thv  doctor  remained  sullen  and  dejected 
during  the  whole  journey — ^not  but  that  he 
attempted  to  recover  his  importance,  by  ha- 
ranguing upon  the  Roman  highways,  when 
Bir  Joker  desired  the  company  to  take  notice 
of  the  fine  pavement  upon  which  they  travell- 
ed from  Paris  into  Flanders ;  but  Pallet,  who 
thought  he  had  now  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  the  physician, -exerted  himself  in  main- 
taining the  8iq>eriority  he  had  acquired,  by 


venting  various  sarcasms  upon  his  self-ci 
ceit  and  afiectation  of  learning,  and  e\ 
uttering  puns  and  conundrums  upon  the 
marks  which  the  republican  retailed.  Wl 
he  talked  of  the  Flaminian  way,  the  pain 
questioned  if  it  was  a  better  pavement  tl 
the  Fleminian  way  on  which  they  travell< 
and  the  doctor  having  observed  that  t 
road  was  made  fl>r  the  convenience  of  dri 
ingthe  French  artillery  into  Flanders,  wh 
was  often  the  seat  of  war,  his  competitor 
wit  replied,  with  infinite  vivacity,  "Th< 
are^nore  great  ffuns  than  the  French  kj 
knows  of  drawn  alongthis  causeway,  doctoi 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  efibi 
which  tickled  the  imagination  of  Jolter,  i 
drew  smiles  (as  he  imagined)  of  approbat 
from  our  hero,  he  sported  in  many  oti 
equivoques  of  the  same  nature ;  ana  at  d 
ner  told  the  physician,  that  he  was  like  i 
rooW  of  the  tongue,  as  being  cursedly  do 
in  the  mouth. 

By  this  time,  such  was  the  animosity  s 
sisting  between  these  quondam  friends,  t 
they  never  conversed  together,  except  wit 
view  of  exposing  each  other  to  the  ridic 
or  contempt  of  their  fellow-travellers.  1 
doctor  was  at  great  pains  to  point  out 
folly  and  ignorance  of  Pallet  in  private 
Peregrine,  who  was  often  conjured  in 
same  manner  by  the  painty  to  take  not 
of  the  physician's  want  of  manners  and  tai 
Pickle  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth 
their  mutual  severity,  which  indeed  was 
treqiely  just ;  and,  by  malicious  insinuati 
bletir  up  their  contention,  with  a  view 
bride^ing  it  to  open  hostility.  But  both  sec 
averse  to  deeds  of  mortal  purpose,  t 
long  time  his  arts  were  baffled,  and 
not  spirit  them  up  to  any  pitch  of 
ent  higher  than  scurrilous  repartee, 
fore  they  reached  Arras,  the  city  ga 
shut,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  ti 
up  their  lodging  at  an  mdifferent  house  in 
subfarbs,  where  they  found  a  couple  of  Frei 
officers,  who  had  also  rode  post  from  P( 
so  til  on  their  way  to  Lisle.  These  gen 
mef  were  about  the  age  of  thirty,  and  tl 
deportment  distinguished  by  such  an  air 
insolence,  as  disgusted  our  hero,  who  ne\ 
thel^ss  accosted  them  politely  in  the  yard,  i 
protK>sed  that  they  should  sup  ioset\ 
Thiy  thanked  him  for  the  honour  of  his 
vita|ion,  which,  however,  they  declined,  u] 
pretence  of  having  ordered  something 
themselves,  but  promised  to  wait  upon  1 
and  his  company  immediately  after  tl 
repast. 

This  they  accordingly  performed;  a 
after  having  drank  a  few  glasses  of  Burg 
dy,  one  of  them  asked  if  the  youn^  gen 
maq  would,  for  pastime,  take  a  nand 
quadrille.  Peregrine  easily  divined 
meaning  of  this  proposal,  which  was  mi 
with  no  other  view  than  that  of  fleecing  1 
and  his  iellow4raveUers ;  for  he  well  kn 
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to  what  shifts  a  subaJtem  in  the  French  ser- 
vice is  reduced,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gentleman,  and  had  reason  to 
believe  that  most  of  them  were  sharpers  from 
their  youth :  but,  as  he  depended  a  ffood  deal 
upon  his  own  penetration  and  a&ress,  be 
gratified  the  stranger's  desire ;  and  a  party 
was  instantly  formed  of  the  painter,  the  phy- 
fiieian,the  proposer  and  himself,  the  other  om- 
cer  having  professed  himself  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  ^^e;  yet,  in  the  course  of  the  play,  he 
took  his  station  at  the  back  of  Pickle's  chair, 
which  was  opposite  to  his  friend,  on  pre- 
tence of  amusing  himself  with  seeing  his 
manner  of  conducting  the  cards.  The  youth 
was  not  such  a  novice  but  that  he  perceived 
the  design  of  this  palpable  piece  of  bNshaviour, 
which,  notwithstanding,  he  overlooked  for 
the  present,  with  a  view  of  flattering  their 
hopes  ui  the  beginning,  that  they  might  be 
the  more  effectually  punished  by  their  disap- 
pointment in  the  end. 

The  game  was  scarce  begun,  when,  by 
the  reflection  of  a  glass,  he  discerned  the 
officer  at  his  back  making  signs  to  his  com- 
panion, who,  by  these  preconcerted  gestures, 
was  perfectly  mformed  of  the  contents  of 
Pere^prine's  hand,  and  of  consequence  fortu- 
nate m  the  course  of  the  play. 

Thus  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  dexteh^,  until  their  money  amount- 
ed to  some  louis,  when  our  young  gentleman, 
thinkinff  it  high  time  to  do  himself  justice, 
signified,  in  very  polite  terms,  to  the  gentle- 
man that  stood  behind  him,  th%t  he  could 
never  play  with  ease  and  deliberation  when 
he  was  overlooked  bv  any  bystander,  and 
hegged  that  he  would  nave  the  goodness  to 
be  seated. 

As  this  was  a  remonstrance  which  the 
stranger  could  not  with  any  show  of  breed- 
ing resist,  he  asked  pwtrdon,  and  retired  to 
the  chair  of  the  physician,  who  frankly  told 
him,  that  it  was  not  the  fashion  of  his  coun- 
trv  for  one  to  submit  his  hand  to  the  perusal 
of  a  spectator ;  and  when,  in  conse<]uence 
of  this  rebuff],  he  wanted  to  Quarter  himself 
upon  the  painter,  he  was  refused  by  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  and  shake  of  the  head,  with  an 
exclamation  ofpardonnez  moi  /  which  was  re- 
peated with  such  emphasis,  as  discomposed 
his  effirontery,  and  he  found  himself  oUiged 
to  sit  down  m  a  state  of  mortification. 

The  odds  being  thus  removed,  fortune  pro- 
ceeded in  her  usual  channel;  and  though  the 
Frenchman,  deprived  of  his  ally,  endeavoured 
to  practice  divers  strokes  of  finesse,  the  rest 
of  the  company  observed  him  with  such  vigi- 
lance and  caution  as  baflled  all  his  attempts, 
and  in  a  very  little  time  he  was  compelled  to 
part  with  his  winning:  but  having  engaged  in 
the  match  with  an  intention  of  taking  all  ad- 
vantages, whether  fair  or  unfair,  that  his  su- 
perior skill  should  give  him  over  the  English- 


men, the  money  was  not  refunded  without 
a  thousand  disputes,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  essayed  to  intimidate  his  antagonist  with 
high  words,  which  were  retorted  b^  our  hero 
with  such  interest,  as  convinced  him  that  he 
had  mistaken  his  man,  and  persuaded  him  to 
make  his  retreat  in  quiet.  Indeei^  it  was  not 
without  cause  that  they  repined  at  the  bad 
success  of  their  enterprise ;  because,  in  all 
likelihood,  they  had  nothing  to  depend  upon 
for  the  present  but  their  own  industry,  and 
knew  not  how  to  defray  their  expenses  on 
the  road,  except  by  some  acquisition  of  this 
kind. 

Next  morning  they  rose  at  day-break,  and, 
resolving  to  anticipate  their  fellow-lodffers, 
bespoke  post  horses  as  soon  as  they  comd  be 
admitted  into  the  city ;  so  that,  when  our 
company  appeared,  their  beasts  were  ready 
in  the  yard  ;  and  they  only  waited  to  discuss 
the  bill,  which  they  had  ordered  to  be  made 
out.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  presented  his 
carte  with  fear  and  trembling  to  one  of  those 
ferocious  cavaliers,  who  no  sooner  cast  his 
eye  on  the  antn  total,  than  he  discharged  a 
volley  of  dreadfiU  oaths,  and  asked  if  the 
king's  ofiicers  were  to  be  treated  in  that 
manner.  The  poor  publican  protested,  with 
great  humility,  that  he  had  the  utmost  res- 
pect for  his  majesty,  and  every  thing  that 
belonfi;ed  to  him  ;  and  that,  far  from  consult- 
ing his  own  interest,  all  that  he  desired  was 
to  be  barely  indemnified  for  the  expense  of 
their  lodging. 

This  condescension  seemed  to  have  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  encoura^ng  their 
arrogance.  They  swore  his  extortion  should 
be  explained  to  the  commandant  of  the  town, 
who  would,  by  making  him  a  public  example, 
teach  other  inn-keepers  how  to  behave  to- 
wards men  «f  honour;  and  threatened  with 
such  confidence  of  indignation,  that  the 
wretched  landlord,  dreading  the  consequepce 
of  their  wrath,  implored  pardon  in  the  most 
abject  manner,  begging,  with  many  suppli- 
cations, that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
lodging  them  at  his  own  charge.  This  was 
a  £vour  which  be  with  great  difficulty  ob- 
tained ;  they  chid  him  severely  for  his  impo- 
sition,  exhorted  him  to  have  more  reeard  for 
his  own  conscience,  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
venience of  his  guests ;  and  cautioning  him 
in  particular  touching  his  behaviour  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  army,  mounted  their  horses, 
and  rode  off  in  ^at  state,  leaving  him  very 
thankful  for  having  so  successfully  appeased 
the  choler  of  two  officers,  who  wanted  either 
inclination  or  ability  to  pay  their  bill ;  for 
experience  had  taught  him  to  be  apprehen- 
sive of  all  such  travellers,  who  commonly 
lay  the  landlord  under  contribution,  by  way 
of  atonement  for  the  extravagance  of  his  de- 
mands, even  after  he  has  professed  his  will- 
ingness to  entertain  them  on  their  own  terms. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Peregrine  moralixee  upon  their  hehaoumr^ 
which  ie  condemned  by  the  doctor,  and 
defended  by  the  governor — they  arrive  in 
safety  at  Juielei  dine  at  an  ordinary,  visit 
the  citadel — the'physician  quarrels  with 
a  North  BriUnifWho  is  put  in  arrest, 

Thssi  honourable  adventorera  being  gone, 
Peregrine,  who  was  present  during  the  trans- 
action, informed  himself  of  the  particulars 
from  the  mouth  of  the  inkeeper  himself,  who 
took  God  and  the  saints  to  witness,  that  he 
should  have  been  a  looser  hy  their  custom, 
even  if  the  bill  had  been  paid;  because  he 
was  on  his  guard  against  their  objections, 
and  had  charaed  every  article  at  an  under 
price;  but  sudi  was  the  authority  of  officers 
m  France,  that  he  durst  not  dispute  the  least 
qjcumstance  of  their  will ;  for,  had  the  case 
come  under  tiie  cognizance  of  the  magistrate, 
he  must  in  course  have  suffered  by  the  max- 
ims of  their  government,  which  never  fail  to 
abet  the  oppression  of  the  army ;  and  besides 
lun  the  risk  of  incurring  their  future  resent- 
ment, which  would  be  sufficient  to  ruin  him 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Our  hero  boiled  with  indignation  at  this 
instance  of  injustice  and  aroitrary  power; 
and,  turning  to  his  governor,  asked  if  this 
too  was  a  proof  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  by 
the  IVench  people.  Jolter  replied,  that  every 
human  constitution  must  in  some  things  be 
imperfect ;  and  owned,  thai  in  this  kii^om 
gentlemen  were  more  countenanced  thim  the 
vulfrar,  because  it  was  to  be  presumed  that 
their  own  sentiments  of  honour  and  superior 
qualifications  would  entitle  them  to  this  pre- 
eminence, which  had  also  a  letrospective 
view  to  the  merit  of  their  ancestors,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  they  were  at  first  enno- 
bled :  but  he  affirmed  tliat  the  innkeeper  had 
misD^presented  the  magistracy,  which  in 
France  never  failed  to  punish  flagrant  out- 
laces  and  abuse,  without  respect  of  persons. 

The  painter  approved  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  French  government  in  bridling  the  inso- 
lence of  the  mob,  by  which,  he  assured  them, 
he  1^  often  suffered  in  his  own  person ; 
having  been  often  bespattered  by  hackney- 
coachmen,  jostled  by  draymen  and  porten, 
and  reviled  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms  by 
the  watermen  of  London,  where  he  had  once 
lost  his  ba^  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
hair,  which  had  been  cut  off  by  some  rascal 
in  his  passage  thioii^h  Ludgate,  during  the 
lord  mayor's  procession.  On  theother  hand, 
the  doctor,  with  great  warmth,  alleged,  that 
those  officers  ou^t  to  suffer  death,  or  ban- 
iabment  at  least,  for  having  plundered  the 
peeple  in  this  manner,  which  was  so  impu- 
dent and  bare&ced,  as  plainly  to  prove  they 
were  certain  of  escaping  with  impunity,  and 
that  they  were  <^  offenders  in  the  same  de- 


gree of  delinquency.  He  said,  that  the 
greatest  man  in  Athens  would  have  been 
condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  and  seen  his 
estate  confiscated  for  public  use,  had  he 
dared  in  such  a  licentious  manner  to  violate 
the  rights  of  a  feUow-citizen ;  and  as  for  the 
little  affronts  to  which  a  man  may  be  subject 
from  the  petulance  of  the  multitude,  he  look- 
ed upon  them  as  glorious  indications  of  liber- 
ty, which  ought  not  to  be  repressed,  and 
would  at  any  time  rejoice  to  find  himself 
overthrown  in  a  kennel  by  the  insolence  of  a 
son  of  freedom,  even  though  the  fall  should 
CMl^im  a  limb ;  adding,  by  way  of  iUustni- 
tiflVf.Hiat  the  greatest  pleasure  he  ever  en- 
joyeA  was  in  seeing  a  dustman  wilfully  over- 
taw  a  gentleman's  coach,  in  which  two  la- 
dies were  bruised,  even  to  the  danger  of  their 
lives.  Pallet,  shocked  at  the  extravagance 
of  this  declaration, — "  If  that  be  the  case," 
said  ImTi  '<  I  wish  you  may  see  #very  bone  in 
j^our  MIy  broke  by  the  first  carman  you  meet 
m  the  streets  of  London." 

This  argument  bein^  discussed,  and  the 
reckoning  discharged  without  any  deduction, 
although  the  landlord,  in  stating  the  articles, 
had  an  eye  to  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by 
his  own  countrymen,  they  departed  from  Ar- 
ras, and  arrived  in  safety  at  Lisle,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

They  had  scarce  taken  possession  of  their 
lodgings,  in  a  large  hotel  in  the  Grande 
Place,  when  the  inkeeper  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand that  he  kept  an  ordinary  below, 
which  was  frequented  by  several  English  gen" 
tlemen  who  resided  in  town,  and  that  dinner 
was  then  upon  the  table.  Peregrine,  who 
seized  all  opportunities  jsi  observing  new 
characters,  perauaded  his  company  to  dine  in 
public ;  and  they  were  accordingly  conduct- 
ed to  the  place,  where  they  found  a  mixture 
of  Scotch  and  Dutch  officera,  who  had  come 
from  Holland  to  learn  their  exercises  at  the 
academy,  and  some  gentlemen  in  the  French 
service,  who  were  upon  garrison  duly  in  the 
citadel.  Among  these  last  was  a  pereon 
about  the  age  of  fifty,  of  a  remarkable  gen- 
teel air  and  polite  address,  dignified  with  a 
Maltese  cross,  and  distinguished  by  the  par- 
ticular veneration  of  all  those  who  knew  him. 
When  he  underetood  that  Pickle  and  his 
friends  were  travellera,  he  accosted  the  youth 
in  English,  which  he  spoke  tolerably  well ; 
and,  as  they  were  strangere,  offered  to  attend 
them  in  the  afternoon  to  all  the  places  worth 
seeing  in  Lisle.  Our  hero  thanked  him  for 
his  excess  of  politeness,  which  (he  said)  was 
peculiar  to  the  French  nation ;  and,  struck 
with  his  engaging  appearance,  industriously 
courted  his  converaation,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  learned  that  this  chevalier  was  a 
man  of  good  sense  and  great  experience,  that 
he  was  perfectly  weu  acquainted  with  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe,  had  lived  some 
yean  in  England,  and  was  no  stranger  to  the 
constitution  and  genius  of  that  people. 
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Having  dined,  and  drank  to  the  healths  of 
the  Enghsh  and  French  kinffs,  two  fiacres 
were  called,  in  one  of  which  me  knight,  with 
one  of  his  companions,  the  governor,  and 
Peregrine,  seated  themselves,  5ie  other  being 
occupied  by  the  physician,  Pallet,  and  two 
Scottish  officers,  who  proposed  to  accompa- 
ny them  in  their  circuit.  The  first  place  they 
visited  was  the  citadel,  round  the  ramparts 
of  which  they  walked,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  knight,  who  explained  with  great  accu- 
racv  the  intention  of  every  particular  fortifi- 
cation belonging  to  that  seemingly  impreg- 
nable fortress ;  and,  when  they  had  satiiMk 
their  curiosity,  took  coach  again,  in  or^r  to 
view  the  arsenal,  which  stands  in  another 
quarter  of  the  town ;  but,  just  as  Pickle'dov 
riage  had  crossed  the  promenade,  he  heard 
his  own  name  bawled  aloud  by  the  painter ; 
and,  ordering  the  fiacre  to  stop,  saw  Pallet  with 
one  half  of  hi%bodv  thrust  out  at  the  window 
of  the  other  coach,  crying,  with  a^leirified 
look,  "  Mr  Pickle  !  Mr  Pickle  !  for  the  love 
of  God  halt,  and  prevent  bloodshed,  else  here 
will  be  carnage  and  cutting  of  throats." 
Peregrine,  surprised  at  this  exclamation,  im- 
mediately alighted,  and,  advancing  to  the 
other  vehicle,  found  one  of  their  military 
companions  standing  upon  the  around  at  the 
further  side  of  the  coach,  with  his  sword 
drawn,  and  fiiry  in  his  countenance ;  an*)  the 
physician,  with  a  quivering  lip  and  haggard 
aspect,  stru^ling  with  the  other,  who  had 
interposed  in  the  quarrel,  and  detained  him 
in  his  place. 

Our  young  gentleman,  upon  inquiry,  found 
that  this  animosity  had  sprung  from  a  dispute 
that  happened  upon  the  rampaMs,  touching 
the  strength  of  the  fortification,  which  the 
doctor,  according  to  custom,  undervalued, 
because  it  was  a  modem  work ;  saying,  that, 
by  the  help  of  the  laiHtary  engines  used 
among  the  ancients,  and  a  few  thousands  of 
pioneers,  he  would  engage  to  take  it  in  less 
than  ten  days  after  he  should  sit  down  before 
it.  The  North  Briton,  who  was  as  great  a 
pedant  as  the  physician,  having  studied  for- 
tification and  made  himself  master  of  Cesar's 
Commentaries  and  Polybius,  with  the  obser- 
vations of  Folard,  affirmed,  that  all  the  me- 
thods of  besieging  practised  by  the  ancients 
would  be  utteny  ineffectnal  a^inst  such  a 
plan  as  that  of  the  citadel  of  Lisle ;  and  be- 
gan to  compare  the  vtneie,  aggeres,  arietes, 
scorpionesy  and  catapult€B  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  trenches,  mines,  batteries,  and  mor- 
tars used  in  the  present  art  of  war.  The  re- 
Eublican,  finding  hii^self  attacked  upon  what 
6  thought  his  strong  side,  summoned  all  his 
learning  to  his  aid ;  and,  describing  the  fa- 
mous seige  of  Platiea,  happened  to  misquote 
a  passage  of  Thucydides,  in  which  he  was 
corrected  by  the  other,  who  having  been  edu- 
cated for  the  church,  was  also  a  connoisseur 


in  the  Giwk  lajDguage.   The  doctor,  incens-   the  physician. 


ed  at  beinff  detected  in  such  a  blunder,  in 
presence  of  Pallet,  who,  he  knew,  would  pro- 
mulgate his  shame,  told  the  officer,  with 
great  arrogance,  that  his  objection  was  fhvo- 
lous,  and  that  he  must  not  pretend  to  dispute 
on  these  matters  with  one  who  had  consid« 
ered  them  with  the  utmost  accuracy  and 
care. 

His  antagonist,  piqued  at  this  supercilious 
insinuation,  replied,  with  great  heat,  that, 
for  aught  he  knew,  the  doctor  might  be 
a  very  expert  apothecary,  but  that,  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  knowledge  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  he  was  no  other  than  an  ignorant 
•pretender.  This  asseveration  produced  an 
aanswerfiill  of  virulence,  including  a  national 
reflection  upon  the  soldier's  country;  and 
the  contention  rose  to  mutual  abuse,  when 
it  was  suppressed  by  the  admonitions  of  the 
other  two,  who  begged  they  would  not  ex- 
pose themselves  in  a  strange  place,  but  be- 
have themselves  like  feUow-subjects  ai^ 
friends.  They  accordingly  ceased  reviling 
each  other,  and  the  affair  was  seemingiy  for- 
got ;  but  after  they  had  resumed  their  places 
m  the  coach,  the  painter  unfortunately  fisked 
the  meaning  of  the  word  tortoise,  which  he 
had  heard  them  mention  among  the  Roman 
implements  of  war.  This  question  was  an- 
swered bv  the  physician,  who  described  the 
nature  of  this  expedient  so  little  to  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  the  officer,  that  he  contradicted 
him  flatly,  in  the  midst  of  his  explanation ; 
a  circumstance  which  provoked  the  republi- 
can to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  the  temerity  of 
his  passion,  he  uttered  the  epithet  impertu 
nent  scoundrel;  which  was  no  sooner  pro- 
nounced than  the  Caledonian  made  manual 
application  to  his  nose,  and,  leapin&f  out  of 
the  coach,  stood  waiting  for  him  on  the  plain ; 
while  he  (the  physician)  made  feeble  eflbrts 
to  Mo  him,  being  easily  retained  by  the  other 
soldier;  and  Pallet,  dreading  the  conse- 
quence, in  which  he  himself  might  be  involv- 
ed, bellowed  aloud  for  prevention. 

Our  hero  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  com- 
motion, by  jrepresenting  to  the  Scot,  tlAit  he 
had  already  taken  satisfaction  for  the  injury 
he  had  received,  and  telling  the  doctor  that 
he  had  deserved  the  chastisement  which  was 
inflicted  upon  him :  but  the  officer  (encourag- 
ed perhaps  by  the  confusion  of  his  antago- 
nist) insisted  upon  his  asking  pardon  for  what 
he  had  said ;  and  the  doctor  believing  himself 
under  the  protection  of  his  friend  Pickle,  far 
from  agreeing  to  such  concession,  breathed 
nothing  but  defiance  and  revenge ;  so  that 
the  chevalier,  in  order  to  prevent  mischief, 
put  the  soldier  under  arrest,  and  sent  him  to 
his  lodgings,  under  the  care  of  the  other 
French  gentleman  and  his  own  companion ; 
they  being  also  accompanied  by  Mr  Jolter, 
who,  having  fbrmeriy  seen  all  the  curiositiee 
of  lisle,  willingly  surrendered  his  place  to 
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Pickle  engages  with  a  knight  of  Malta  in 
a  conversation  upon  the  English  stage, 
which  is  followed  by  a  dissertation  on  the 
theatres  of  the  ancients,  by  the  doctor, 

Thb  rest  of  the  company  proceeded  to  the 
arsenal,  which  having  vie^yed,  together  with 
acme  remarkable  churchesi  they,  in  their  re- 
turn, went  to  the  comedy, 'and  saw  the  Cid 
of  Comeille  tolerably  well  represented.  In 
consequence  of  this  entertainment,  the  dis- 
course at  supper  turned  upon  dranlatic  per- 
formances ;  and  all  the  objections  of  Mons. 
de  Scudery  to  the  piece  they  had  seen  acted, 
together  with  the  decision  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, were  canvassed  and  discussed.  The 
knight  was  a  man  of  letters  and  taste,  and 
particular!  V  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
^e  English  stage ;  so  that  when  the  painter 
fbldly  pronounced  sentence  against  the 
French  manner  of  acting,  on  the  strength  of 
having  frequented  a  Coveht-Garden  Club  of 
Critics,  and  been  often  admitted,  by  virtue  of 
an  order,  into  the  pit,  a  comparison  immedi- 
ately ensued,  not  between  the  authors  but 
the  actors  of  both  nations,  to  whom  the  che- 
valier and  Peregrine  were  no  strangers.  Our 
hero,  like  a  good  Englishman,  made  no 
scruple  of  giving  the  preference  to  the  per- 
formers of  his  own  country,  who,  he  alleged, 
obeyed  the  genuine  impulses  of  nature,  in 
exhibiting  the  passions  of  the  human  mind  ; 
and  entered  so  warmly  into  the  spirit  of  their 
several  parts,  that  they  often  fancied  them- 
selves tne  very  heroes  they  represented; 
whereas  the  action  of  the  Parisian  players, 
even  in  their  most  interesting  characters, 
was  generally  such  an  extravagance  in  voice 
and  gesture,  as  is  nowhere  to  be  observed  but 
on  the  stage. 

To  illustrate  this  assertion,  he  availed 
himself  of  his  talents,  and  mimicked  the 
manner  and  voice  of  all  the  principal 
performers,  male  and  female,  hielonging  to 
the  French  comedy,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
chevalier,  who,  having  complimented  him 
upon  his  surprising  mMulation,  begged  leave 
to  dissent  in  some  particulars  from  the  opi- 
nion he  had  avowed.  "  That  you  have  eood 
actors  in  England,"  said  he,  "  it  would  be 
unjust  and  absurd  in  me  to  deny ;  your  the&. 
tre  is  adorned  by  one  woman,  whose  sensibil- 
ity and  sweetness  of  voice  is  such  as  I  have 
never  observed  on  any  other  stage ;  she  has, 
besides,  an  elegance  of  person  and  expression 
of  features,  that  wondei^ully  adapt  her  for 
the  most  engaging  characters  of  your  best 
plays;  and  I  must  freely  own  that  I  have 
been  as  highly  delighted  and  as  deeply  af- 
fected by  a  Monioilia  and  Belvidera  at  lion- 
don«  80  ever  I  was  by  a  Cornelia  and  Cleo- 
patra at  Paris.  Your  favourite  actor  is  a  sur- 
prising genius.    Yoa  cani  moreover,  boast 
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of  several  comic  actors,  who  are  perfect 
masters  of  buffoonery  and  grimace ;  though^ 
to  be  free  with  you,  1  think,  in  these  qusEfi- 
cations,  you  are  excelled  l^  the  plajreis  of 
Amsterdam.  Yet  one  of  your  gratiosos  I 
cannot  admire,  in  all  the  characters  he  as-' 
sumes.  His  utterance  is  a  continual  sing- 
song, like  the  chanting  of  vespers,  and  his 
action  resembles  that  of  heaving  ballast  into 
the  hold  of  a  ship.  In  his  outward  deportment 
he  seems  to  have  confounded  the  ideas  of 
dignity  and  insolence  of  mien;  acts  the 
crafty,  cool,  designing  Crookback,  as  a  loud, 
shallow,  blustering  Hector ;  in  the  character 
of  the  mild  patriot  Brutus  he  loses  all  temper 
and  decorum  ;  nay,  so  ridiculous  is  the  be- 
haviour of  him  and  Cassius  at  their  inter- 
view, that,  setting  foot  to  foot,  and  grinning 
at  each  other,  with  the  aspect  of  two  col^ 
biers  enraged,  they  thrust  their  left  sides  to- 
gether with  repeated  shocks».that  the  hilts 
of  their  swords  may  clash  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  audience,  as  if  they  were  a 
couple  of  merry-andrews,  endeavouring  to 
raise  the  laugh  of  the  vulgar,  on  some  scaf> 
fold  at  Bartholomew  fair.  The  despair  of  a 
great  man,  who  falls  a  sacrifice  to  the  infernal 
practices  of  a  subtle  traitor  that  enjoyed  his 
confidence,  this  English  ^sopus  represents, 
by  beating  his  own  forehead,  and  bellowing 
like  a  bull;  and  indeed,  in  almost  aU  his  most 
interesting  scenes,  performs  such  strange 
shakings  of  the  head,  and  other  antic  gesti- 
culations, that,  when  I  &^t  saw  him  act,  I 
imagined  the  poor  man  laboured  under  that 
paraiytical  disorder  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  St  Vitus's  dance.  In  short,  he  seems 
to  be  a  stranger  to  the  more  refined  sen- 
sations of  the  soul,  consequently  his  expres- 
sion is  of  the  vulgar  kind,  and  he  must  often 
sink  under  the  idea  of  the  poet ;  so  that  he 
has  recourse  to  such  violence  of  affected 
agitation,  as  imposes  upon  the  undiscerning 
spectator,  but  to  the  eye  of  taste,  evinces 
him  a  mere  player  of  that  class  whom  your 
admired  Shalispeare  justly  compares  to  na- 
ture's joumeymen  tearing  a  passion  to  rags. 
Yet  this  man,  in  spite  of  Si  these  absurdities, 
is  an  admirable  FaJstaff,  exhibits  the  character 
of  the  eighth  Henry  to  the  life,  is  reasonably 
applauded  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  excels  in  the 
part  of  Sir  John  Brute,  and  would  be  equal 
to  many  humorous  situations  in  low  comedy, 
which  his  pride  will  not  allow  him  to  under- 
take. I  should  not  have  been  so  severe  upon 
this  actor  had  I  not  seen  him  extolled  by  his 
partisans  with  the  most  ridiculous  and  ful- 
some manifestations  of  praise,  even  in  those 
very  circumstances  wherein  (as  I  have  ob- 
served) he  chiefly  failed.'* 

Pickle,  not  a  little  piqued  to  hearthe  qual- 
ifications of  such  a  celebrated  actor  in  Eng- 
land treated  with  such  freedom  and  dnrds- 
pect,  answered,  with  some  asperity,  that  the 
chevalier  was  a  true  critic,  more  industrious 
in  pbserying  the  blemishes,  than  in  acknow- 
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ledging  the  excellencies  of  those  who  fell  un- 
der his  examination. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  actor 
could  shine  equally  in  all  characters;  and 
though  his  observations  were  undoubtedly 
very  judicious,  he  himself  could  not  help 
wondering  that,  some  of  them  had  always  es- 
caped his  notice,  thou£^h  he  had  been  an  as- 
siduous firequenter  of  the  playhouse.  <*  The 
player  in  question,"  said  he,  "  has,  in  ]^our 
\>wn  opinion,  considerable  share  of  merit  in 
the  characters  of  comic  life;  and  as  to  the 
manners  of  the  great  personages  in  tragedy, 
and  the  operation  of  the  grand  passions  of  the 
soul,  I  apprehend  they  nmy  be  yariously  repre- 
sented, according  to  the  various  complexion 
and  cultivation  of  different  men.  A  Span- 
iard, for  example,  though  impelled  by  the 
same  passion,  will  express  it  verv  differently 
from  a  Frenchman ;  and  what  is  looked  upon 
■s  gracefhl  vivacity  and  address  by  the  one, 
would  be  considered  as  impertinence  and 
foppery  by  the  other;  nay,  so  opposite  is  your 
common  aeportment  from  that  of  some  other 
nations,  that  one  of  your  own  countrymen, 
in  the  relation  of  his  travels,  observes,  that 
the  Persians  even  of  this  age,  when  they  see 
any  man  perform  unnecessary  gestures,  say 
he  is  either  a  fool  or  a  Frenchman.  The 
standard  of  demeanour  being  thus  unsettled, 
a  Turk,  a  Moor,  an  Indian,  or  inhabitant  of 
anv  country,  whose  customs  and  dress  are 
widely  different  from  ours,  may,  in  his  sen- 
timents, possess  all  the  dignity  of  the  human 
heart,  and  be  inspired  by  the  noblest  passion 
that  animates  the  soul,  and  yet  excite  the 
laughter  rather  than  the  respect  of  an  Euro- 
pean spectator. 

«  When  I  first  beheld  vour  &mou8  Parisian 
fltage-heroine,  in  one  of  her  principal  parts, 
her  attitudes  seemed  so  violent,  and  she 
tossed  her  arms  around  with  such  extrava- 
gance, that  she  put  me  in  mind  of  a  wind- 
mill under  the  agitation  of  a  hard  gale ;  while 
her  voice  and  features  exhibited  the  lively  re- 
presentation of  an  English  scold.  The  action 
of  jour  favourite  male  performer  was,  in  mv 
opmion,  ecmally  unnatiuid;  he  appeared  with 
the  sffectea  airs  of  a  dancingr-master ;  at  the 
most  pathetic  junctures  of  his  fate  he  lifted 
up  his  hands  aoove  his  head,  like  a  tumbler 
floing  to  vault,  and  spoke  as  if  his  throat  had 
been  obstructed  by  an  bair-brush  ;  yet,  when 
I  compared  tbeir  manners  with  those  of  the 
people  before  whom  they  performed,  and 
maae  allowance  for  that  exaggeration  which 
obtains  on  all  theatres,  I  was  insensibly  re- 
conciled to  their  method  of  performance,  and 
I  could  distinguish  abundance  of  merit  be- 
neath that  oddity  of  appearance." 

The  chevalier,  perceiving  Peregrine  a  little 
irritated  at  what  ne  had  said,  asked  pardon 
for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  censuring  the 
English  players,  assuring  him  that  he  had  an 
infinite  veneration  for  the  British  learning, 
genius  and  taste,  which  were  so  justly  dii* 


tinguished  in  the  world  of  letters ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his  criticism, 
he  thought  the  theatre  of  London  much  bet- 
ter supplied  with  actors  than  that  of  Paris. 
The  young  gentleman  thanked  him  for  his 
polite  condescension,  at  which  Pallet  exult- 
ed, saying  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  *'  I  be- 
lieve 60  too.  Monsieur;"  and  the  physician, 
impatient  of  the  dispute  in  which  he  had  bore 
no  shafe,  observed,  with  a  supercilious  air, 
that  the  modem  stage  was  altogether  be- 
neath the  notice  of  one  who  had  an  idea  of 
ancient  magnificence  and  execution ;  that 
plays  ought  to  be  exhibited  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  as  those  of  Sophocles  were  by 
the  Athenians ;  and  that  proper  judges  should 
be  appointed  for  receivmg  or  rejecting  all 
such  performances  as  are  offered  to  the  public. 

He  then  described  the  theatre  at  Rome, 
which  contained  eighty  thousand  spectators, 
gave  them  a  learned  cusquisition  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  pertoruh  or  mask  worn  by  the 
Roman  actors,  which  (he  said)  was  a  ma- 
chine that  covered  the  whole  head,  fiimished 
on  the  inside  with  a  brazen  concavity,  that  by 
reverberating  the  sound,  as  it  issued  from 
the  mouth,  raised  the  voice  so  as  to  render 
it  audible  to  such  an  extended  audience.  He 
explained  the  difference  between  the  saltt^ 
tor  and  declanuUoTf  one  of  whom  acted, 
while  the  other  rehearsed  the  part ;  and  from 
thence  took  occasion  to  mention  the  perfec- 
tions of  their  pantomimes,  which  we;e'  so 
amazingly  distinct  in  the  exercise  of  their 
art,  that  a  certain  Prince  of  Pontus,  being  at 
the  court  of  Nero,  and  seeing  one  of  them 
represent  a  story,  begged  him  of  the  empe- 
ror, in  order  to  employ  him  as  an  interpreter 
amonff  barbarous  nations,  whose  langua^ 
he  did  not  understand.  Nay,  divers  cynic 
philosophers,  who  had  condemned  this  en- 
tertainment unseen,  when  they  chanced  to 
be  eye-witnesses  of  their  admirable  dexterity, 
expressed  their  sorrow  for  havii^  so  long  de- 
barred themselves  of  such  rational  enjoy- 
ment. 

He  dissented,  however,  from  the  opinion 
of  Peregrine,  who,  as  a  proof  of  their  excel- 
lence, had  advanced,  that  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish actors  fancied  themselves  the  very  thing 
they  represented,  and  recounted  a  story 
from  Lucian,  of  a  certain  celebrated  panto- 
mime, who,  in  acting  the  part  of  Aiax,  in  his 
frenzy,  was  transported  into  a  real  fit  of  de- 
lirium, during  which  he  tore  to  pieces  the 
clothes  of  the  actor  who  stalked  before  him, 
beating  the  stage  with  iron  shoes,  in  order 
to  increase  the  noise,  snatched  an  instru- 
ment from  one  of  the  musicians,  and  broke 
it  over  the  head  of  him  who  represented 
Ulysses ;  and,  running  to  the  consular  bench, 
mistook  a  couple  of  senators  for  the  sheep 
which  w«t)  to  be  slain.  The  audience  apl 
plauded  him  to  the  skies ;  but  so  conscious 
was  the  mimic  of  his  own  extravagance, 
when  be  recovered  the  use  of  his  reison, 
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that  he  actually  feQ  sick  with  mortification  ; 
and  beine  afterwards  desired  to  react  the 
piece,  flatly  reilised  to  appear  in  any  such 
character,  saying  that  tiie  shortest  follies 
were  the  best,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  for 
him  to  have  been  a  madman  once  in  his  life. 


CHAPTER  Ln. 

^71  adventure  happens  to  Pipet,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  which  he  is  dismissed  from 
Peregrine's  service — the  whole  company 
set  out  for  Ghent  in  the  diligence— our 
hero  is  captivated  by  a  lady  in  that  car- 
riage— interests  her  spiritual  director  in 
his  behalf 

The  doctor  beings  fairly  engaged  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ancients,  woula  have  proceeded 
the  Lord  knows  how  far,  without  hesitation, 
had  not  he  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of^ 
Mr  Jolter,  who,  in  great  confusion,  told 
them,  that  Pipes,  having  affVonted  a  soldier, 
was  then  surrounded  in  the  street,  and  would 
certainly  be  put  to  death,  if  some  person  of 
authority  did  not  immediately  interpose  in 
bis  behiuf. 

Peregrine  no  sooner  learned  the  danger  of 
bis  trusty  squire,  than,  snatching  up  his 
6word,  he  ran  down  stairs,  and  was  followed 
by  the  chevalier,  entreating  him  to  leave  the 
affair  to  his  mant^ment.  Within  ten  yards 
of  the  door  they  round  Tom  with  his  back  to 
a  wall,  defendmg  himself  manfully  with  a 
mopstick  against  the  assault  of  three  or  four 
soldiers,  who,  at  sight  of  the  Maltese  cross, 
desisted  from  the  attack,  and  were  taken  in- 
to cnstody  by  order  of  the  knight.  One  of 
the  aggressors,  being  an  Irishman,  bej?ged  to 
be  heard  with  great  importunity,  berore  he 
should  be  sent  to  the  guard ;  and,  by,the  me- 
diation of  Pickle,  was  accordingly  brought 
into  the  hotel,  with  his  companions,  all  three 
bearing  upon  their  heads  and  faces* evident 
marks  of  their  adversary's  prowess  and  dex- 
terity. The  spokesman  being  confronted 
with  I^pes,  informed  the  company,  that,  hav- 
ing by  accident  met  with  Mr  Pipes,  whom  he 
considered  as  his  countryman,  though  for- 
tune had  disposed  of  them  in  different  ser- 
vices, he  invited  him  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  accordingly  carried  him  to  a  cabaret, 
where  he  introduced  him  to  his  comrades ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  which 
turned  upon  the  power  and  matness  of  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  Mr  Pipes  had 
been  pleased  to  treat  his  roost  christian  ma- 
jesty with  ^reat  disrespect;  and  when  he 
glie  entertamer)  expostulated  with  him  in  a 
endly  manner  about  his  impolite  beha- 
viour, observinff,  that  he  being  in  the  French 
service,  would  he  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
senting his  abuse,  if  he  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
it  before  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  cloth 
•boiild  comprehend  hia  meaning,  he  had  set 


them  all  three  at  defiance,  dishonoured  him 
in  particular  with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
rebel  to  his  native  king  and  country,  and 
even  drank  (in  broken  Irenchj)  to  the  perdi- 
tion of  Lewis  and  all  his  adherents !  that, 
compelled  by  this  outrageous  conduct,  he, 
as  the  person  who  had  recommended  him  to 
their  society,  had,  in  vindication  of  his  own 
character,  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  delin- 
quent, who,  on  pretence  of  fetching  a  sword, 
had  gone  to  his  lodging,  from  whence  he  all 
of  a  sudden  sallied  upon  them  with  the  mop- 
stick,  which  he  employed  in  the  annoyance 
of  them  all  without  distinction,  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  draw  in  their  own  defence. 

Pipes,  being  questioned  by  his  master  with 
regard  to  the  truth  of  this  account,  owned 
that  every  circumstance  was  justiy  repre- 
sented ;  saying,  he  did  not  value  their  cheese- 
toasters  a  pinch  of  oakum ;  and  that,  if  the 
gentleman  had  not  shot  in  betwixt  them,  he 
would  have  trimmed  them  to  such  a  tune, 
that  they  should  not  have  had  a  whole  yard 
to  square.  Peregrine  reprimanded  him  sharp- 
ly for  his  unmannerly  behaviour,  and  insisted 
upon  his  asking  pardon  of  those  he  had  in- 
jured upon  the  spot.  But  no  consideration 
was  efficacious  enough  to  produce  such  con- 
cession :  to  this  command  he  was  both  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  repeated  threats  of  his 
master  had  no  more  effect  than  if  they 
had  been  addressed  to  a  mari)le  statue.  At 
length  our  hero,  incensed  at  his  obstinacy, 
started  up,  and  would  have  chastised  him 
with  manual  operation,  had  not  he  been  pre- 
vented by  the  chevalier,  who  found  means  to 
moderate  his  indignation  so  far,  that  he  con- 
tented himself  with  dismissing  the  offender 
from  his  service ;  and  after  having  obtained 
the  discharge  of  the  prisoners,  gave  them  a 
louis  to  drink,  by  way  of  recompense  for  the 
disgrace  and  damage  they  had  sustained. 

The  knight,  perceiving  our  joimg  gentle- 
man very  much  ruffled  at  this  accioent,  and 
reflecting  upon  the  extraordinary  deportment 
and  appearance  of  his  valet,  whose  hair  had 
by  this  time  adopted  a  grizzly  hue,  imagined 
he  was  some  favourite  domestic,  who  bad 

Cwn  grey  in  the  service  of  his  master's 
lily,  and  that  of  consequence  he  was  un- 
easy at  the  sacrifice  he  had  made.  Swayed 
bjr  this  conjecture,  he  eamestiy  solicited  in 
his  behalf;  but  all  he  could  obtain  was  a 
promise  of  readmitting  him  ints  favour  on 
the  terms  already  proposed,  or  at  least  on 
condition  that  he  should  make  his  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  chevalier,  for  his  want  of 
reverence  and  respect  for  the  French  mon- 
arch. 

Upon  this  condescension,  the  culprit  was 
called  up  stairs,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  mitigation  of  his  fate ;  upon  which  he 
said,  he  would  down  on  his  marrow  bones  to 
his  own  master,  but  would  be  damned  before 
he  would  ask  pardon  of  e'er  a  Frenchman  in 
Christendom.    Pickle,  exasperated  at  this 
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blunt  declaration,  ordered  him  out  of  his  pres- 
ence, and  charged  him  never  to  appear  be- 
fore his  face  again ;  while  the  dfficer  in  vain 
employed  all  his  influence  and  address  to  ap- 
pease his  resentment,  and  about  midnight 
took  his  leave  with  marks  of  mortidcation 
at  his  want  of  success. 

Next  dav  the  company  agreed  to  travel 
through  Flanders  in  the  diligence,  by  the 
advice  of  Peregrine,  who  was  not  without 
hope  of  meeting  with  some  adventure  or 
amusement  in  that  carriage ;  and  Jolter  took 
care  to  secure  places  for  them  aU :  it  being 
resolved  that  the  valet  de  chambre  and  the 
doctor's  man  should  attend  the  vehicle  on 
horseback ;  and  as  for  the  forlorn  Pipes,  he 
was  left  to  reap  the  fruits  of  bis  own  stub- 
bom  disposition,  notwithstanding  the  united 
efforts  of  the  whole  triumvirate,  who  en- 
deavoured to  procure  his  pardon. 

Every  previous  measure  being  thus  taken, 
they  set  out  from  Lisle  about  sjx  in  the 
morning,  and  found  themselves  in  the  compa- 
ny of  a  female  adventurer,  a  very  handsome 
Joung  lady,  a  capuchin,  and  a  Rotterdam 
ew.  Our  ^oung  gentleman,  being  the  first 
of  this  society  5iat  entered,  surveyed  the 
strangers  with  an  attentive  eyp,  ana  seated 
himself  immediately  behind  the  beautiful  un- 
known, who  at  once  attracted  his  attention. 
Pallet,  seeinff  another  lady  unengaged,  in 
imitation  of  nis  friend,  took  possession  of 
her  neighbourhood;  the  physician  paired  with 
the  priest,  and  Jolter  sat  down  by  the  Jew. 

The  machine  had  not  proceeded  many 
fiirlongB,  when  Pickle,  accosting  the  fair  in- 
cognita, congratulated  himself  upon  his  hap- 
piness in  being  the  feUow-traveller  of  so 
charming  a  lady.  She,  without  the  least  re- 
serve or  affectation,  thanked  him  for  his 
compliment,  and  replied,  with  a  sprightly  air, 
that  now  they  were  embarked  in  one  common 
bottom,  they  must  club  their  endeavours  to 
make  one  another  as  happy  as  the  nature  of 
their  situation  would  permit  them  to  be. 
Encouraged  bv  this  frank  intimation,  and 
captivat^  by  her  fine  black  eyes  and  easy 
behaviour,  he  attached  himself  to  her  from 
that  n^oment ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  the  con- 
versation became  so  particular,  that  the  capu- 
chin thought  proper  to  interfere  in  the  dis- 
course, in  such  a  manner  as  gave  the  youth 
to  understand  that  he  was  there  on  purpose 
to  superintend  her  conduct.  He  was  doubly 
rejoiced  at  this  discovery,  in  consequence  of 
wnich  he  hoped  to  profit  in  his  addresses,  not 
only  by  the  young  lady's  restraint,  that  never 
fiiils  to  operate  in  behalf  of  the  lover,  but  also 
by  the  corruptibility  of  her  guardian,  whom 
hie  did  not  doubt  of  rendering  propitious  to 
his  cause.  Flushed  with  these  expectations, 
he  behaved  with  uncommon  complacency  to 
the  father,  who  was  charmed  with  the  affa- 
bility of  his  carriage,  and  on  the  faith  of  his 
generosity,  abated  of  his  vigilance  so  much, 
that  our  hero  carried  on  his  suit  without 


further  molestation;  while  the  painter,  in 
signs  and  loud  bursts  of  laughter,  conversed 
with  his  Dulcinea,  who  was  peifectlv  weU 
versed  in  these  simple  expressions  or  satis- 
faction, and  had  already  found  means  to 
make  a  dangerous  invasion  upon  his  heart. 

Nor  were  the  ^vemor  and  physician  un- 
employed, while  tneir  friends  interested  them- 
selves in  this  agreeable  manner.  Jolter  no 
sooner  perceived  the  Hollander  was  a  Jew, 
than  he  entered  into  an  investigation  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  im  which  he  was  a  connois- 
seur ;  and  the  doctor  at  the  same  time  attack- 
ed the  mendicant  on  the  ridiculous  maxims 
of  his  order,  together  with  the  impositions 
of  priest-craft  in  general,  which,  he  observ- 
ed, prevailed  so  much  among  those  who  pro- 
fess the  Roman  catholic  religion. 

Thus  coupled,  each  committee  enjoyed 
their  own  conversation  apart,  without  any 
danger  of  encroachment;  and  all  were  so 
intent  upon  their  several  topics,  that  they 
scarce  allowed  themselves  a  small  interval 
in  viewing  the  desolation  of  Menin,  as  they 
passed  through  /that  ruined  frontier.  About 
twelve  o'clock  they  arrived  at  Courtray, 
where  the  horses  are  always  changed,  and 
the  company  halted  an  hour  for  refreshment. 
Here  Peregrine' handed  his  charmer  into  an 
apartment,  where  she  was  joined  by  the  other 
lady ;  and,  on  pretence  of  seeing  some  of 
the  churches  in  town,  put  himself  under  the 
direction  of  the  capuchin,  froQi  wiiom  he 
learned  that  the  young  lady  was  wife  to  a 
French  g^tleman,  to  whom  she  had  been 
married  about  a  year,  and  that  she  was  now 
on  her  journey  to  visit  her  mother,  who  lived 
at  Brussels,  and  who  at  that  time  laboured 
under  a  lingering  distemper,  which,  in  all 
probability,  would  soon  put  a  period  to  her 
life.  He  tiien  launched  out  in  praise  of  her 
daughter's  virtue  and  conjugal  affection ; 
and,  lastly,  told  him,  that  he  was  her  father 
confessor,  and  pitched  upon  to  bo  her  con- 
ductor through  Flanders,  by  her  husband, 
who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  placed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  prudence  and  integrity. 

Pickle  easily  comprehended  the  meaning 
of  this  insinuation,  and  took  the  hint  accord- 
ingly. He  tickled  the  priest's  vanity  with  , 
extraordinary  encomiums  upon  the  disinter- 
ested  principles  of  his  order,  which  were 
detached  fi^m  all  worldly  pursuits,  and  alto- 
gether devoted  to  the  eternal  salvation  of 
mankind.  He  applauded  their  patience,  hu* 
mility,  and  learning,  and  lavished  a  world  of 
praise  upon  their  talent  in  preaching)  which 
(he  said)  had  more  than  once  operated  so 
powerfully  upon  him,  that,  had  he  not  been 
restrained  by  certain  considerations  which 
he  could  not  possibly  wav^,  he  should  have  • 
embraced  their  tenets,  and  begged  admission 
into  their  fraternity:  but,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  his  fate  would  not  permit  him  to 
take  such  a  salutary  measure  for  the  present* 
he  entreated  the  good  father  to  accept  « 
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smaJ]  token  of  his  love  and  respect,  for  the 
benefit  of  that  convent  to  which  he  beIonj;ed. 
So  saying,  he  pulled  out  a  pune  of  ten  gui- 
neas, which  the  capuchin  observing,  turned 
his  head  another  way,  and,  lifting  up  his 
arm,  displayed  a  pocket  almost  as  high  as  his 
collarbone,  in  which  he  deposited  the  money. 

This  proof  of  afiection  for  the  order  pro- 
duced a  sudden  and  surprising  efiect  upon 
the  friar.  In  the  transport  of  his  zeal,  he 
wrung  this  semi-convert's  hand,  showered  a 
thousand  benedictions  upon  his  head,  and 
exhorted  him,  with  the  tears  flowing  from 
bis  e^es,  to  perfect  the  great  work  which 
the  nnger  of  God  had  begun  in  his  heart; 
and,  as  an  instance,  of  his  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  precious  soul,  the  holy  brother 
promised  to  recommend  him  strenuously  to 
the  pious  admonitions  of  the  young  woman 
under  his  care,  who  was  a  perfect  saint  upon 
earth,  and  endowed  with  the  peculiar  gift  of 
mollifying  the  hearts  of  obdurate  sinners. 
«* O  father!"  (cried  the  hypocritical  projector, 
who  by  this  time  perceived  that  his  money 
was  not  thrown  awav),  <*if  I  could  be  fiivour- 
ed  but  for  one  half  hour  with  the  private 
instruction  of  that  inspired  devotee,  my  mind 
presages  that  I  should  be  a  strayed  sheep 
brou^t  back  into  the  fold,  and  that  I  should 
find  easy  entrance  at  the  gates  of  heaven ! 
there  is  something  supernatural  in  her 
aspect;  I  gaze  upon  her  with  the  most  pious 
fervour,  and  my  whole  soul  is  agitated  with 
tumults  of  hope  and  despair  I"  Having  pro- 
nounced this  rhapsody  with  transport,  half 
natural  and  half  affected,  the  priest  assured 
bim,  that  these  were  operations  of  the  spirit, 
which  must  not  be  repressed ;  and  comfbrted 
him  with  the  hope  of  enioying'the  blessed 
interview  which  he  desired,  pretesting,  that, 
as  far  as  his  influence  extended,  his  wish 
should  be  that  very  evening  indulged.  The 
gracious  nupil  thanked  him  for  his  benevolent 
concern,  which  he  swore  should  not  be 
squandered  upon  an  ungrateful  object;  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  interrupting  the 
conversation,  they  returned  in  a  body  to  the 
inn,  where  they  dined  altogether,  and  the 
ladies  were  persuaded  to  be  our  hero's 
guests. 

As  the  subjects  on  which  they  had  been 
engaged  before  dinner  were  not  exhausted, 
each  Drace  resumed  their  former  theme  when 
they  were  replaced  in  the  diligence.  The 
painter's  mistress  finished  her  conquest,  by 
exerting  her  skill  in  the  art  of  ogling,  accom- 
panied by  frequent  bewitching  sighs,  and 
some  tender  French  songs,  that  she  sung 
with  such  pathetic  expression,  as  quite  melt- 
ed the  resolution  of  Pallet,  and  utterly  sub- 
dued his  affection ;  and  he,  to  convince  her 
of  the  importance  of  her  victory,  gave  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  own  talents,  by  entertaining  her 
with  that  celebrated  English  ditty,  the  bur- 
then of  which  begins  with,  the  pigs  they  lie 
tptf &  their  -.— — —  bare. 


CHAPTER  XUn. 

He  makes  progreee  in  her  ^ffectiorir-^  in" 
terruptea  by  a  dispute  between  Jolter  and 
the  Jew — appeaeee  the  wrath  of  the  eapw 
chin,  who  procure*  for  him  an  interview 
with  his  fair  enslaver,  in  which  he  finds 
himself  deceived, 

Pbrkorins,  meanwhile,  employed  all  his  in- 
sinuation and  address  in  practising  upon  the 
heart  of  the  capuchin's  fair  charge.  He  had 
longrfigo  declared  his  passion,  not  in  the  su- 
peincial  manner  of  a  French  gftUant,  but  with 
all  the  ardour  of  an  enthusiast.  He  had  lan- 
guished, vowed,  flattered,  kissed  her  hand  by 
stealth,  and  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
reception.  Though  by  a  man  of  less  san* 
guinary  disposition,  her  particular  complais- 
ance would  have  been  deemed  equivocal,  and 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of 
French  breeding  and  constitutional  vivacity, 
he  gave  his  own  qualifications  credit  for  the 
whole,  and  with  these  sentiments  carried  on 
the  attack  with  such  unabating  vigour,  that 
she  was  actnaUy  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a 
ring,  which  he  presented  as  a  token  of^  his 
esteem ;  and  everything  proceeded  in  a  most 
prosperous  train,  when  they  were  disturbed 
by  the  governor  and  Israelite,  who,  in  the 
heat  of  disputation,  raised  their  voices,  and 
poured  fortn  such  efiiisions  of  gutturals,  as 
set  our  lover's  teeth  on  edge.  As  they  spoke 
in  a  language  unknown  to  every  one  in  the 
carriage  but  themselves,  and  looked  at  each 
other  with  mutual  animosity  and  rancour» 
Peregrine  desired  to  know  the  cause  of  their 
contention ;  upon  which  Jolter  exclaimed  in 
a  furious  tone, — '<  This  learned  Levite,  fbr^ 
sooth,  has  the  impudence  to  tell  me  that  I 
don't  understand  Hebrew ;  and  affirms,  that 
the  word  benoni  signifies  child  of  joy;  where- 
as I  can  prove,*  and  indeed  have  already  said 
enou|^  to  convince  any  reasonable  man,  that 
in  the  Septuagint  it  is  rightly  translated  into 
son  of  my  sorrow,**  Having  thus  ssplained 
himself  to  his  pupil,  he  turned  to  the  priest, 
with  intention  to  appeal  to  his  determination ; 
but  the  Jew  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve  witii 
great  eagerness,  sayinff,  '*For  the  love  of 
God  be  quiet,  the  capuchin  will  discover  who 
we  are !"  Jolter,  offended  at  this  conjunction, 
echoed,  **  Who  we  are !"  with  great  empha« 
sis ;  and  repeating  not  pomnnatomtis,  asked 
ironicallv  to  which  of  the  tribes  the  Jew 
thought  he  belonged.  The  Levite,  afilronted 
at  his  comparing  him  to  a  ball  of  horse-dunff, 
replied,  vrith  a  most  significant  grin,  '•  To 
the  tribe  of  Issachar."  His  antagonist,  tak- 
ing the  advantage  of  his  unwillingness  to 
be  known  by  the  friar,  and  prompted  by  re- 
venue for  the  freedom  he  had  used,  answered 
in  the  French  langua^,  that  the  judgment 
of  God  was  still  manifest  upon  their  whole 
race,  not  only  in  their  being  in  the  state  of 
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exiles  from  their  native  land,  but  also  in  the 
spite  of  their  hearts  and  pravity  of  their  dis- 
positions, which  demonstrate  them  to  be  the 
genuine  offspring  of  those  who  crucified  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

His  expectajtion  was,  however,  defeated ; 
the  priest  himself  was  too  deeply  engaged  to 
attend  to  the  debates  of  other  people.  The 
physician,  in  the  pride  and  insolence  of  his 
learning,  had  undertaken  to  display  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  christian  faith ;  having  already 
(as  he  thought)  confuted  the  capuchin,  touch- 
ing the  points  of  belief  in  which  the  Roman 
catholics  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  MK>rld. 
But  not  contented  with  the  imagined  victory 
he  had  gained,  he  began  to  strike  at  the  fun- 
damentals of  religion ;  and  the  father,  with 
incredible  forbearance,  suffered  him  to  make 
very  free  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity : 
but  when  he  levelled  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule 
at  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  good  man's  patience  forsook  him, 
his  eyes  seemed  to  kindle  with  indignation, 
he  trembled  in  every  joint,  and  uttered  with 
a  loud  voice, — '*  You  are  an  abominable — I 
will  not  call  thee  heretic,  for  thou  art  worse 
(if  possible)  than  a  Jew ;  you  deserve  to  be 
inclosed  in  a  furnace  seven  times  heated,  and 
I  have  a  good  mind  to  lodge  an  information 
against  you  with  the  governor  of  Ghent,  that 
you  may  be  apprehended  and  punished  as  an 
impious  blaspnemer." 

This  menace  operated  like  a  charm  on  all 
present.  The  doctor  was  confounded,  the 
governor  dismayed,  UTe  Levite's  teeth  chast- 
tored,  the  painter  was  astonished  at  the  gen- 
eral confusion,  the  cause  of  which  he  could 
not  comprehend ;  and  Pickle  himself,  not  a 
little  alarmed,  was  obliged  to  use  all  his  in- 
terest and  assiduity  in  appeasing  this  son  of 
the  church,  who,  at  length,  in  consideration 
of  the  friendship  he  professed  for  the  young 
gentleman,  consented  to  forgive  what  had 
passed,  but  absolutely  refuseia  to  sit  in  con- 
tact with  such  a  profane  wretch,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  a  fiend  of  darkness,  sent  by 
the  eneny  of  mankind  to  poison  the  minds 
of  weak  people ;  so  that,  aner  having  cross- 
ed himself,  and  muttered  certain  exorcisms, 
he  insisted  upon  the  doctor's  changingplaces 
with  the  Jew,  who  approached  the  offended 
ecclesiastic  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

Matters  being  thus  compromised,  the  con- 
versation flowed  in  a  more  general  channel ; 
and  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
accident,  or  bone  of  contention,  the  carria^ 
arrived  at  ths  city  of  Ghent  about  seven  m 
the  evening.  Supper  being  bespoke  for  the 
whole  company,  our  adventurer  and  his 
friends  went  out  to  take  a  superficial  view 
of  the  place,  leaving  his  new  mistress  to  the 
pious  exhortations  of  her  confessor,  whom 
(as  we  have  already  observed)  he  had  secur- 
ed in  his  interest.  This  aealous  mediator 
spoke  so  warmly  in  his  commendation,  and 
interested  her  conscience  so  much  in  the  af- 


fiiir,  that  she  could  not  refuse  her  helping 
hand  to  the  great  work  of  his  conversion; 
and  promised  to  grant  the  interview  he  de* 
sired. 

This  agreeable  piece  of  intelligence,  which 
the  capuchin  communicated  to  Peregrine  at 
his  return,  elevated  his  spirits  to  such  a  de* 
gree,  that  he  shone  at  supper  with  uncom- 
mon brilliance,  in  a  thousand  sallies  of  wit 
and  pleasantry,  to  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  all  present,  especially  of  his  fair  Fleming, 
who  seemed  quite  captivated  by  his  person 
and  behaviour. 

The  evening  being  thus  spent  to  the  sat- 
isfaction  of  all  parties,  the  company  broke 
up,  and  retired  to  their  several  apartments, 
when  our  lover,  to  Ms  unspeakable  mortifica- 
tion, learned  that  the  two  ladies  were  obliged 
to  lie  in  the  same  room,  all  the  other  cham- 
bers of  the  inn  being  pre^occupied.  When 
he  imparted  this  difficulty  to  the  priest,  that 
charitable  father,  who  was  very  fruitful  in 
expedients,  assured  him  that  his  spiritual 
concerns  should  not  be  obstructed  by  such  a 
slender  impediment ;  and  accordingly  avail- 
ed himself  of  his  prerogative,  by  going  into 
his  daughter's  chamber  when  she  wasumost 
undressed,  and  leading  her  into  his  own,  on 
pretence  of  administering  salutary  food  for 
her  soul.  Having  brougnt  the  two  votaries 
together,  he  pray^  for  success  to  the  operas 
tions  of  grace,  and  left  them  to  their  mutual 
meditations,  after  having  coniured  them,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  to  let  no  impure 
sentiments,  or  temptations  of  the  flesh,  inter- 
fere with  the  hallowed  design  of  their  meeting. 

The  reverend  intercessor  being  gone,  and 
the  door  fastened  on  the  inside,  the  pseudo* 
convert,  transported  w^ith  his  passion,  threw 
himself  at  Amanda's  feet ;  and  begging  she 
would  spare  him  the  tedious  form  of  addres- 
ses, which  the  nature  of  their  interview  would 
not  permit  him  to  observe,  began,  with  all 
the  impetuosity  of  love,  to  make  the  most  by 
the  occasion.     But  whether  she  was  dis- 
pleased hy  the  intrepidity  and  assurance  of 
nis  behaviour,  thinking  herself  entitled  to 
more  courtship  and  respect,  or  was  really 
better  fortified  with  chastity  than  he  or  his 
procurer  had  supposed  bef  to  be,  certain  it 
js,  she  expressed  resentment  and  surprise  at 
Iris  boldness  and  presumption,  and  upbraided 
him  with  having  imposed  upon  the  charity 
of  the  friar.    The  young  gentleman  was  re- 
ally as  much  astonished  at  this  rebuff,  as  she 
pretended  to  be  at  his  declaration,  and  ear- 
nestly entreated  her  to  consider  how  precious 
the  moments  were,  and  for  once  sacrifice  su* 
perfluous  ceremony  to  the  happiness  of  one 
who  adored  her  with  such  a  flame,  as  could 
not  fail  to  consume  his  vitals,  if  she  would 
not  deign  to  bless  him  with  her  favour. 
Notwithstandinjir   all  bis  tears,  vows,  and 
supplications,  his  personal  accomplishments* 
and  the  tempting  opportunity,  all  that  he 
could  obtain  was  an  ad^owleogment  of  Ui 
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having  made  an  impreesion  upon  her  heart, 
which  she  hoped  the  dictates  of  her  duty 
would  enable  her  to  erase.  This  confession 
he  considered  as  a  delicate  consent ;  and, 
obejrin^  the  impulse  of  his  love,  snatched  her 
up  in  ms  arms,  with  an  intention  of  seizing 
that  which  she  declined  to  five ;  when  this 
French  Lucretia,  unable  to  defend  her  virtue 
any  other  way,  screamed  aloud;  and  the  ca- 
puchin, setting  his  shoulder  to  the  door, 
forced  it  open,  and  entered  it  in  an  affected 
ecstasy  of  amazement.  He  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  eyes,  i^nd  pretended  to  be  thun- 
derstruck at  the  discovery  he  had  made ;  then, 
in  broken  exclamations,  professed  his  horror 
at  the  wicked  intention  of  our  hero,  who  had 
covered  such  a  damnable  scheme  with  the 
mask  of  religion. 

In  short,  he  performed  his  cue  with  such 
dexterity,  that  the  lady,  believing  him  in  ear- 
nest, hogged  he  would  forsiVe  me  stranger, 
*  on  account  of  his  youth  and  education,  which 
had  been  tainted  by  the  errors  of  heresy : 
and  he  was  on  these  ccsisiderations  content 
to  accept  the  submission  of  our  hero,  who, 
far  from  renouncing  his  expectations,  not- 
withstanding this  mortifying  repulse,  con- 
fided so  much  in  his  own  talents,  and  the 
confession  which  his  mistress  had  made,  that 
he  resolved  to  make  another  effort,  to  which 
nothing  could  have  prompted  him  but  the 
utmost  turbulence  of  unruly  desire. 


CHAPTER  UV. 

He  makes  another  effort  towards  the  acconu 
pluhmeM  of  his  wish,  which  is  postponed 
oy  a  strange  accident, 

Hb  directed  his  valet  de  chambre,  who  was 
a  thorough-paced  pimp,  to  kindle  some  straw 
in  the  yard,  and  then  pass  by  the  door  of  her 
apartment,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  that  the 
house  was  on  fire.  This  alarm  brought  both 
ladies  out  of  their  chamber  in  a  moment ; 
and  Peregrine  taking  the  advantage  of  their 
running  to  the  street-door,  entered  the  room, 
and  concealed  himself  under  a  large  table 
that  stood  in  an  unobserved  comer.  The 
nymphs,  as  soon  as  they  understood  the 
cause  of  his  Mercury's  supposed  afiright,  re- 
turned to  their  apartment,  and,  havinff  said 
their  prayers,  undressed  themselves  and  w^nt 
to  bed.  This  scene,  which  fell  under  the 
observation  of  Pickle,  did  not  at  all  contri- 
bute  to  the  cooling  of  his  concupiscence,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  inflamed  him  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  could  scarce  restrain  his  impa- 
tience, until  hy  her  breathing  deep,  he  con- 
cluded the  fellow-lodger  of  his  Amanda  was 
asleep.  This  welcome  note  no  sooner  sa- 
luted his  ears,  than  he  crept  to  his  charmer's 
bed-side,  and,  placing  himself  on  his  knees, 
gently  laid  hold  on  lier  white  hand,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.    She  had  just  begun 


to  close  her  eys,  and  enjoy  the  agreeable  op- 
pression of  slumber,  when  she  was  roused  by 
this  rape,  at  which  she  started,  pronouncing, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  dismay,  **  My  God! 
who's  thati"  The  lover,  with  the  most  in- 
sinuating humility,  besought  her  to  hear  him; 
vowing,  that  his  intention  in  approaching  her 
thus,  was  not  to  violate  the  laws  of  decency, 
or  that  indelible  esteem  which  she  had  en- 
graven on  his  heart,  but  to  manifest  his  sor- 
row and  contrition  for  the  umbrage  he  had 
given,  to  pour  forth  the  overflowings  of  his 
soul,  and  tell  her  that  he  neither  could  nor 
would  survive  her  displeasure.  These,  and 
many  other  pathetic  protestations,  accompa- 
nied with  sighs  and  tears,  and  other  express- 
ions of  grief,  which  our  hero  had  at  com- 
mand, could  not  fail  to  melt  the  tender  heart 
of  the  amiable  Fleming,  already  prepossessed 
in  favour  of  hia  qualifications.  She  sympa- 
thized so  much  with  his  aflUction,  as  to  weep 
in  her  turn,  when  she  represented  the  ixn« 
possibility  of  her  rewarding  his  passion ;  and 
ne,  seizing  the  favourable  moment,  reinforc- 
ed his  solicitations  with  such  irresistible 
transports,  that  her  resolution  gave  way,  she 
be^n  to  breathe  quick,  expressed  her  fear  of 
being  overheard  by  the  other  lady,  and,  with 
an  ejaculation  of  ''O  Heavens !  I'm  undone," 
suffered  him,  after  a  fidnt  struggle,  to  make 
a  lodgment  upon  the  covered  way  of  her 
bed.  Her  honour,  however,  was  secured  for 
the  present,  hy  a  stranee  sort  of  knocking 
upon  the  wainscot,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
reom,  hard  by  the  bed  in  which  the  female 
adventurer  lay. 

Surprised  at  this  circumstance,  the  lady 
begged  him  for  heaven's  sake  to  retreat,  or  her 
reputation  would  be  ruined  for  ever;  but  when 
he  represented  to  her  that  her  character 
would  run  a  much  greater  risk  if  he  should 
be  detected  in  withdrawing,  she  consented, 
with  great  trepidation,  to  his  stay ;  and  they 
listened  in  silence  to  the  sequel  of  the  noise 
that  alarmed  them.  This  was  no  other  than 
an  expedient  of  the  painter  to  awaken  his 
Dulcinea,  with  whom  he  had  road^  an  as- 
signation, or,  at  least,  interchanged  such 
signals  as  he  thought  amounted  to  a  firm  ap- 
pointment. His  nymph,  being  disturbed  m 
her  first  sleep,  immediately  understood  the 
sound,  and,  true  to  the  wreement,  rose,  and 
unbolting  the  door  as  sonly  as  possible,  gave 
him  admittance,  leaving  it  open  for  his  more 
commodious  retreat. 

While  this  happy  gallant  was  employed  in 
disengaf  in?  himself  from  the  dishabile  in 
which  he  had  entered,  the  capuchin,  sus- 
pecting that  Peregrine  would  make  another 
attempt  upon  his  charge,  had  crept  silently 
to  the  apartment,  in  order  to  reconnoitre, 
lest  tlie  adventure  should  be  achieved  with- 
out his  knowledge :  a  circumstance  that  would 
deprive  him  of  the  profits  he  might  expect 
from  his  privity  and  concurrence.  Finding 
the  door  unlatched,  his  suspicion  was  oon- 
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firmed,  and  he  made  no  scruple  of  creepini; 
into  the  chamber  on  all  four ;  bo  that  the 
painter,  having  stripped  himself  to  the  shirt, 
m  groping  about  for  his  Dulcinea's  bed, 
chanced  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  shaven 
crown  of  the  father's  head,  which,  by  a  cir- 
cular motion,  the  priest  began  to  turn  round 
in  his  grasp  like  a  ball  in  a  socket,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  consternation  of  poor  Pallet,  who, 
oaving  neither  penetration  to  comprehend 
the  case,  nor  resolution  to  withdraw  his  fin- 
gers fiom  this  strange  object  of  his  touch, 
stood  sweating  in  the  dark,  and  venting  ejac- 
nlations  with  great  devotion.  The  inar, 
tired  with  his  exercise,  and  the  painfiil  pos- 
ture in  which  he  stooped,  raised  himself 
gradually  upon  his  feet,  heaving  up  at  the 
same  time  the  hand  of  the  pamter,  whose 
terror  and  amazement  increased  to  such  a 
degree  at  this  unaccountable  -elevation,  that 
his  faculties  began  to  fail ;  and  his  palm,  in 
the  confusion  of  his  fright,  sliding  over  the 
priest's  forehead,  one  of  his  fingers  happened 
to  slip  into  his  mouth,  and  was  immediately 
secured  between  the  capuchin's  teeth,  with 
as  firm  a  fixture  as  if  it  had  been  screwed  in 
a  blacksmith's  vice.  The  painter  was  so 
much  disordered  by  this  sudden  snap,  which 
tortured  him  to  the  bone,  that,  foi^tUnff  all 
other  considerations,  he  roared  aloud,  "  Mur- 
der !  a  fire  !  a  trap,  a  trap  !  help,  christians, 
lor  the  love  of  God,  help  !"  Our  hero,  con- 
founded by  these  exclamations,  which  he 
knew  would  soon  fill  the  room  with  specta- 
tors, and  incensed  at  his  own  mortifying  dis^ 
appointment,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  untast- 
ed  banquet,  and  approaching  the  cause  of 
his  misfortune,  just  as  his  tormentor  had 
thought  proper  to  release  his  finger,  dis- 
charged such  a  hearty  slap  between  his  shoul- 
ders, as  brought  him  to  the  ^und  with  hi- 
deous bellowmg ;  then  retirmg  unperceived 
to  his  own  chamber,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
returned  with  a  lig^t,  on  pretence  of  having 
been  alarmed  with  his  cries. 

The  capuchin  had  taken  the  same  precau- 
tion, and  followed  Peregrine  into  the  room, 
pronouncing  BenedicUei  and  crossing  him- 
self with  many  marks  of  astonishment.  The 
physician  ana  Jolter  appearing  at  the  same 
time,  the  unfortunate  painter  was  found  lying 
naked  on  the  floor,  in  all  the  a^ny  of  hor- 
ror and  dismay,  blowing  upon  his  left  hand, 
that  hung  dangling  fiom  the  elbow.  The 
circumstances  of  bis  being  found  in  that 
apartment,  and  the  attitude  of  his  afiliction, 
which  was  extremely  ridiculous,  provoked 
the  doctor  to  a  smile,  and  produced  a  small 
relaxation  in  the  severity  of  the  governor's 
countenance ;  while  Pickle,  testifying  sur- 
prise  and  concern,  lifted  him  from  the  ground, 
and  inquired  into  the  cause  of  his  present 
situation.  Having,  after  some  recollection, 
and  fruitless  endeavours  to  speak,  recovered 
the  use  of  his  tongue,  he  told  them  that  the 
house  was  certaimy  haunted  by  evil  spirits, 


by  which  he  had  been  conveyed  (he  knew  not 
how)  into  that  apartment,  and  afflicted  with 
all  the  tortures  of  hell :  that  one  of  them  had 
made  itself  sensible  to  his  feeling,  in  the  shape 
of  a  round  ball  of  smooth  flesh,  which  turned 
round  under  his  hand,  like  an  astronomer's 
glob<?,  and  then,  rising  up  to  a  surprising 
heiffht,  wafl  converted  into  a  machine  that 
laid  hold  on  his  finger,  by  a  snap,  and,  hav« 
ing  pinned  him  to  uie  spot,  he  continued  fov 
some  moments  in  unspeakable  agony.  At 
last,  he  said  the  engine  seemed  to  melt  away 
from  his  finger,  and  he  received  a  sudden  ^ 
thwack  upon  his  shoulders,  as  if  dischaiged 
by  the  arm  of  a  giant,  which  overthrew  him 
in  an  instant  upon  tlie  floor.  The  priest 
hearingthis  strange  account,  pulled  out  of  one 
of  his  pouches  a  piece  of  consecrated  can« 
die,  wnich  he  lighted  immediately,  and  mut- 
tered certain  mysterious  conjurations.  Jol- 
ter, imaginin^r  tnat  Pallet  was  drunk,  shook  = 
his  head,  saymg  he  believed  the  spirit  was 
nowhere  but  in  his  own  brain.  The  physi« 
cian  for  once  condescended  to  be  a  wag,  and 
looking  towards  one  of  the  beds,  observed 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  painter  had  been  mis- 
led by  the  flesh,  and  not  by  the  spirit.  The 
fair  Fleming  lay  in  silent  astonishment  and 
aflfri^t ;  and  her  fellow-lodger,  in  order  to 
acquit  herself  of  all  suspicion,  exclaimed 
with  incredible  volubility  against  the  author 
of  this  uproar,  who  (she  dia  not  doubt)  had 
concealed  himself  in  the  apartment,  with 
a  view  of  perpetrating  some  wicked  attempt 
upon  her  precious  virtue,  and  was  punished 
and  prevented  by  the  immediate  interposition 
of  Heaven.  At  her  desire,  therefore,  and  at 
the  eamest*solicitation  of  the  other  lady,  he 
was  conducted  to  bis  own  bed,  and  the  cham- 
ber being  evacuated,  they  locked  their  door, 
fully  resolved  to  admit  no  more  visitants  for 
that  night :  while  Peregrine,  mad  with  seeing 
the  delicious  morsel  snatched  (as  it  were) 
from  his  very  lip,  stalked  through  the  pass- 
age like  a  ghost,  in  hope  of  finding  some 
opportunity  of  re-entering,  tiU  the  day  be- 
ginning to  break,  he  was  obliged  to  retire, 
cursing  the  idiotical  conduct  of  the  painter, 
which  nad  so  unluckily  interfered  with  his 
delight. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

They  depart  from  Ohent^-'Our  hero  engages 
in  a  political  dispute  with  hie  mutreee^ ' 
whom  he  offends^  and  pac\flee  with  su^ 
tnieHon — he  practisee  an  expedient  to 
detain  the  carriage  at  Atoet,  and  confirms 
the  prieet  in  hie  intereet. 

Next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  after  having 
seen  every  thinff  remarkable  in  town,  and 
been  present  at  Uie  execution  of  two  youths, 
who  were  hanged  for  ravishing  a  w  c» 
they  took  their  departure  fiom  Cihent»  in  the 
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eame  carriage  wiiich  had  brought  them  thi- 
ther ;  and  the  conversation  tuminfr  upon  the 
punishment  they  had  seen  inflicted,  the 
flemish  beauty  expressed  ereat  sympathy 
and  compassion  for  the  unhappy  sufibrers, 
who  (as  she  had  been  informed)  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  malice  of  the  accuser.  Her 
eentiments  were  espoused  by  all  the  compa- 
ny, except  the  French  lady  of  pleasure,  who, 
thinking  the  credit  of  the  sisterhood  concerned 
in  the  affair,  bitterly  inveighed  against  the 
profligacy  of  the  age,  and  particularly  the 
base  and  viUanous  attempts  of  man  upon  the 
chastity  of  the  weaker  sex ;  saying,  with  a 
look  of  indignation,  directed  to  the  painter, 
that,  for  her  own  part,  she  should  never  be 
able  to  manifest  the  acknowledgment  she 
owed  to  Providence,  for  having  protected 
her  last  night  from  tiie  wicked  aims  of  un- 
bridled lust.  This  observation  introduced  a 
series  of  jokes,  at  the  expense  of  Pallet,  who 
hung  his  ears,  and  sat  with  a  silent  air  of 
dejection,  fearing  that,  through  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  physician,  his  adventure  might 
reach  the  ears  of  his  wife.  Indeed,  though 
we  have  made  shift  to  explain  the  whole 
transaction  to  the  reader,  it  was  an  inextri- 
cable mystery  to  every  individual  in  the  dili- 
gence :  because  the  part  which  was  acted  by 
Qie  capuchin  was  known  to  himself  alone ; 
and  even  he  was  utterly  ignorant4)f  Pickle's 
being  concerned  in  the  aiOTair ;  soi,  that  the 
greatest  share  of  the  painter's  sufferings  were 
supposed  to  be  the  exaggerations  of  his  own 
extravagant  imagination. 

In  the  midst  of  their  discourse  on  this 
extraordinary  subject,  the  driver  told  them, 
that  they  were  now  on  the  very  spot  where  a 
detachment  of  the  allied  army  had  been 
intercepted  and  cut  off  by  the  IVench ;  and, 
stopping  the  vehicle,  entertained  them  with 
a  local  description  of  the  battle  of  Melle. 
Upon  this  occasion,  the  Flemish  lady,  who, 
since  her  marriage,  had  become  a  keen  parti- 
san for  the  French,  gave  a  minute  detail  of 
all  the  circumstances,  as  they  had  been  re- 
presented to  her  by  her  husband's  brother, 
who  was  in  the  action.  This  account,  which 
sank  the  number  of  the  French  to  sixteen, 
and  raised  that  of  the  allies  to  twenty 
thousand  men,  was  so  disagreeable  to  truthj; 
as  well  as  to  the  laudable  partiality  of  Pere- 
grine, that  he  ventured  to  contradict  her 
assertions,  and  a  fierce  dispute  commenoed, 
that  not  only  regarded  the  present  question, 
but  also  comprehended  all  the  battles  in 
which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  com- 
manded against  Lewis  XIV.  &  the  coarse 
of  these  debates,  she  divested  the  great 
ffeneral  of  all  the  g!ory  he  had  acquired, 
Ey  affirming,  that  every  victory  he  gained 
was  purposely  lost  by  the  French  cenerals, 
m  Older  to  bring  the  schemes  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  into  discredit ;  and,  as  a  par- 
ticular instance,  alleged,  that  while  the  citadel 
of  Lisle  was  besieged,  Lewis  said,  m  pre- 
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sence  of  the  dauphin,  that,  if  the  allies 
should  be  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  he  would 
immediately  declare  his  marriage  with  that 
lady,  upon  which  the  son  sent  private  orders 
to  Marshal  Bouffiers  to  surrender  the  place. 
This  strange  allegation  was  supported  by 
the  asseverations  of  the  priest  and  the  cour- 
tezan, and  admitted  as  truth  bv  the  governor, 
who  pretended  to  have  heard  it  from  good 
authority;  while  the  doctor  sat  neutral,  as 
one  who  thought  it  scandalous  to  know  the 
history  of  such  modem  events.  The  Israel- 
ite, being  a  true  Dutchman,  listed  himself 
under  the  banners  of  our  hero,  who,  in  at- 
tempting to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  and 
improbability  of  what  they  had  advanced, 
raised  such  a  hue  and  cry  against  himself, 
and  being  insensibly  heated  in  the  alter- 
cation, irritated  his  Amanda  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  her  charming  eyes  kindled  with 
fury,  and  he  saw  great  reason  to  think,  that 
if  he  did  not  fall  upon  some  method  to  de- 
precate her  wrath,  she  would  in  a  twinkling 
sacrifice  all  her  esteem  for  him  to  her  own 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  the  French  nation. 
Moved  by  this  apprehension,  his  ardour  cool- 
ed by  degrees,  and  he  insensibly  detached 
himself  from  the  argument,  leaving  the  whole 
care  of  supporting  it  on  the  Jew,  who,  find- 
ing himself  deserted,  was  fain  to  yield  at  * 
discretion;  so  that  the  French  remained 
masters  of  the  field,  and  their  young  heroine 
resumed  her  good  humour. 

Our  hero  having  prudently  submitted  to 
the  superior  intelligence  of  his  fair  enslaver,  * 
began  to  be  harassed  with  the  fears  of  losing 
her  for  ever,  and  set  his  invention  at  work, 
to  contrive  some  means  of  indemnifjring 
himself  for  his  assiduities,  presents,  and  the 
disappointments  he  had  already  undergone. 
On  pretence  of  enjoying  a  free  air,  he  mount- 
ed the  box,  and  employed  his  elocution  and 
generosity  with  such  success,  that  the  driver 
imdertook  to  disable  the  diligence  from  pro- 
ceeding beyond  the  town  of  Alost  for  that 
day;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  promise, 
gently  overturned  it  when  they  were  but  a 
mile  short  of  that  baiting  place.  He  had 
taken  his  measures  so  discretely,  that  this 
accident  was  attended  with  no  other  incon- 
venience than  a  fit  of  fear  that  took  possess- 
ion of  the  ladies,  and  the  necessit]^  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  the  declaration  of  the 
coachman,  who,  upon  examining  the  car- 
riage, assured  the  company  that  the  axle- 
tree  had  given  way,  and  advised  them  to 
walk  forward  to  the  inn,  where  he  would  jog 
after  them  at  a  slow  pace,  and  do  his  endea- 
vour that  the  damage  should  be  immediately 
repaired.  Peregrine  pretended  to  be  very 
much  concemea  at  what  had  happened,  and 
even  cursed  the  driver  for  his  inadvertency, 
expressing  infinite  impatience  to  be  at  Brus- 
sels, and  wishing  that  this  misfortune  might 
not  detain  them  another  night  upon  the  road ; 
but  when  his  understrapper,  according  to  hie 
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instructions,  came  afterwards  to  the  inn,  and 

gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  workman 
e  had  en^toyed  could  not  possibly  refit  the 
machine  in  less  than  six  hours,  the  crafty 
youth  affected  to  lose  all  ten^per,  stormed  at 
nis  emissary,  whom  he  reviled  in  the  most 
opprobrious  terms,  and  threatened  to  cane 
for  his  misconduct.  The  fellow  protested, 
with  great  humility,  that  their  being  over- 
turned was  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  axle- 
tree,  and  not  to  his  want  of  care  or  dexterity 
in  driving;  though  rather  than  be  thought 
the  cause  of  incommoding  him,  he  would 
inquire  for  a  post-chaise,  in  which  he  might 
depart  for  Brussels  immediately.  This  ex- 
pedient Pickle  rejected  unless  the  whole 
company  could  be  accommodated  in  the 
same  manner;  and  he  had  been  previously 
informed  by  the  driver,  that  the  town  could 
not  furnish  more  than  one  vehicle  of  that 
sort.  His  governor,  who  was  quite  ignorant 
of  his  scheme,  represented  that  one  night 
would  soon  be  passed,  and  exhorted  him  to 
'  bear  this  small  disappointment  with  a  good 
grace,  especiaUy  as  the  house  seemed  to  be 
well  provided  for  their  entertainment,  and 
the  compan^r  so  much  disposed  to  be  sociable. 
The  capuchin,  who  had  found  his  account  in 
cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
stranger,  was  not  ill  pleased  at  this  event, 
which  might,  by  protracting  the  term  of 
their  intercourse,  yield  him  some  opportunity 
of  profiting  still  further  by  his  liberality ; 
he  therefore  joined  Mr  Jolter  in  his  admo- 
nitions, congratulating  himself  upon  the 
!>ro8pect  of  enjoying  his  conversation  a 
ittle  longer  than  he  had  expected.  Out 
young  gentleman  received  a  compliment  to 
the  same  purpose  from  the  Hebrew,  who  had 
that  day  exercised  his  gallantry  upon  the 
French  coquette,  and  was  not  without  hope 
of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  attention,  his 
rival,  the  painter,  being  quite  disgraced  and 
dejected  by  the  adventure  of  last  night.  As 
for  the  doctor,  he  was  too  much  engrossed 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  importaace 
to  interest  himself  in  the  affair,  or  its  con- 
sequences, ftirther  than  by  observinj^,  that  the 
European  powers  ought  to  estabKsh  public 
games,  like  those  that  were  celebrated  of  old 
m  Greece ;  in  which  case  every  state  woiUld 
be  supplied  with  such  dexterous  charioteers, 
as  would  drive  a  machine  at  fbU  speed,  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  a  precipice,  without  any 
danger  of  its  being  overthrown.  Peregrine 
could  not  help  yielding  to  their  remonstrances 
and  united  complaisance,  for  which  he  thank- 
ed them  in  very  polite  terms ;  and,  his  passion 
seeming  to  subside,  proposed  that  they  should 
amuse  themselves  in  walking  round  the 
ramparts.  He  hoped  to  enjoy  some  private 
conversation  with  his  admired  Fleming,  who 
bad  this  whole  day  behaved  with  remarkable 
reserve.  The  proposal  being  embraced,  he 
(as  usual)  handed  her  into  the  street,  and 
took  all  opportunities  of  promoting  his  suit: 


but  they  were  attended  so  closely  by  her 
father  confessor,  that  he  faresaw  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  accomplish  his  cum,  without 
the  connivance  of  that  ecclesiastic.  Tlus 
he  was  obliged  to  purchase  with  another 
purse,  which  he  offered,  and  was  accepted, 
as  a  charitable  atonement  for  his  criminal 
behaviour  during  tjie  interview  which  the 
Iriar  had  procured  for  the  good  of  his  soul. 
The  benefaction  was  no  sooner  made,  than 
the  pious  mendicant  edged  off  by  little  and 
little,  till  he  joined  the  rest  of.  the  company, 
leaving  bis  generous  patron  at  full  liberty  to 
prosecute  his  purpose.  It  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed that  our  adventurer  made  a  good  use  of 
this  occasion :  he  practised  a  thousand  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric,  and  actually  exhausted  his 
whole  address,  in  persuading  her  to  have 
compassion  upon  his  misery,  and  indulge  him 
with  another  private  audience,  without  which 
he  should  run  distracted,  and  be  guilty  of 
extravagancies  which,  in  the  humanity  of 
her  disposition,  she  would  weep  to  see.  But, 
instead  of  complying  with  his  request,  she 
chid  him  severely  mr  his  presumption,  in 
persecuting  her  with  his  vicious  addresses. 
She  assured  him,  that  although  she  had  se- 
cured a  chamber  for  herself  in  this  place,  be., 
cause  she  had  no  ambition  to  be  better  ae» 
quainted  with  the  other  ladv,  he  wou'ld  be  in 
tne  wron^  to  distutb  her  with  another  noc- 
turnal visit ;  for  she  was  determined  to  deny 
him  admittance.  The  lover  was  comforted 
by  tliis  hint,  which  he  understood  in  the' true 
acceptation,  and  his  passion  being  inflamed 
by  the  obstacles  he  had  met  with,  his  heart 
beat  high  with  the  prospect  of  possession. 
These  raptures  of  expectation  produced  an 
inquietude,  which  disabled  him  from  bearing 
that  share  of  the  conversation  for  which  he 
used  to  be  distinguished.  His  behaviour  at 
supper  was  a  vicissitude  of  startings  and 
reveries.  The  capuchin,  imputing  this  dis- 
order to  a  second  repulse  from  his  charge, 
began  to  be  invaded  with  the  apprehension 
of  being  obliged  to  refund,  and,  in  a  whisper, 
forbade  our  hero  to  despair. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Tlie  French  coquette  entraps  the  heart  of 
the  Jew,  against  whom  Pallet  enters  into^ 
a  conspiracy;  by  which  Peregrine  is  again 
disappointed,  and  the  Hebrew's  inconti' 
nence  exposed* 

Meanwhils,  the  French  syren ^  baulked  in 
her  design  upon  her  English  cully,  who  was 
so  easily  disneartened,  and  hung  his  ears  in 
manifest  despondency,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  making  a  voyage  that  should  be  alto- 
gether unprofitable,  resolved  to  practise  her 
charms  upon  the  Dutch  merchant.  She  had 
already  made  such  innovations  upon  his 
heart,  that  he  cultivated  her  with  peculiar 
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complaceDcy,  gazed  upon  her  with  a  most 
libidinous  stare,  and  unbended  his  aspect 
into  a  grin  that  was  truly  Israelitish.  The 
painter  saw  and  was  offended  at  this  corres- 
pondence, which  he  considered  as  an  insult 
upon  his  misfortune,  as  well  as  an  evident 
preference  of  his  rivoJ ;  and,  conscioas  of  Ms 
own  timidity,  swallowed  an  extraordinary 
glass,  that  his  invention  might  be  stimulated, 
and  his  resolution  raised  to  the  extravagance 
and  execution  of  some  scheme  of  revenge. 
The  wine,  however,  failed  in  the  expected 
effect,  and,  without  inspiring  him  with  the 
plan,  served  only  to  quicken  his  desire  of 
vengeance;  so  that  hie  communicated  lus 
purpose  to  his  friend  Peregrine,  and  begged 
his  assistance ;  but  our  young  gentleman  was 
too  intent  upon  his  own  a£ir  to  mind  the 
concerns  of  any  other  person;  and  declining 
to  be  engaged  in  the  project.  Pallet  had  re- 
courae  to  3ie  genius  of  Pickle's  valet  de 
chambre,  who  readily  embarked  in  the  un- 
dertaking, and  invented  a  plan,  which  was 
executed  accordingly. 

The  evening  being  pretty  far  advanced, 
and  the  company  separated  mto  their  respec- 
tive apartments.  Pickle  repaired,  in  all  the 
impatience  of  youth  ani  desire,  to  the  cham- 
ber of  his  ohaimer,  and  finding  the  door  un- 
bolted, entered  in  a  transport  of  joy. .  By 
the  light  of  the  moon,  which  shone  through 
the  window,  he  was  conducted  to  her  bed, 
which  he  e^proached  in  the  utmost  agitation, 
and  perceivinff  her  to  all  appearance  asleep, 
essayed  to  wSke  her  with  a  gentle  kiss ;  but 
this  method  proved  ineffectual,  because  she 
was  determined  to  save  herself  the  confusion 
of  being  an  accomplice  in  his  gnilt.  He  re- 
peated the  application,  murmured  a  most  pas- 
sionate salutation  ii^er  ear,  and  took  such 
other  gentle  methods  of  signifying  his  pres- 
ence, as  persuaded  him  that  she  was  resolv- 
ed to  sleep,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours : 
flushed  with  this  agreeable  supposition,  he 
locked  the  door,  in  order  to  prevent  interrup- 
tion, and  stealing  himself  under  the  clothes, 
set  fortune  at  defiance,  while  he  held  the  fair 
creature  circled  in  his  arms. 

Nevertheless,  near  as  he  seamed  to  be  to 
the  happy  accomplishmei^  of  his  desire,  his 
hope  was  again  frustrated  with  a  frightful 
noise,  which,  in  a  moment,  awakened  his 
Amanda  in  a  fright,  and,  for  the  present,  en- 
gaged all  his  attention.  His* valet  de  cham- 
bre, vfhom  Pallet  had  consulted  as  a  confede- 
rate in  his  revenge  against  the  lady  of  plea- 
sure and  her  Jewish  gallant,  had  hired  of 
certain  Bohemians,  who  chanced  to  lodge  at 
the  inn,  a  jack-ass  adorned  with  bells,  which, 
when  every  body  was  retired  to  rest,  and  the 
Hebrew  supposed  to  be  bedded  with  his  mis- 
tress, they  led  up  stairs  into  a  long  thorough- 
fare, from  which  the  chambers  were  detacn- 
ed  on  each  side.  The  painter,  perceiving 
the  lady's  door  Mar^  according  to  his  expec- 
tation, mounted  this  animal,  with  intention 


to  ride  into  the  room,  and  disturb  the  lovers 
in  the  midst  of  their  mutual  endearments ; 
but  the  ass,  true  to  its  kind,  finding  himself 
bestrid  by  an  unknown  rider,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, in  obedience  to  his  conductor,  re- 
treated backwards  to  the  other  end  of  the 
passage,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  pain- 
ter, who  spurred,  and  kicked,  and  pommelled 
to  no  purpose.  It  was  the  noise  of  this  con- 
tention between  Pallet  and  the  ass  which  in- 
vaded the  ears  of  Peregrin^  and  his  mistress, 
neither  of 'whom  could  form  the  least  ration- 
al conjecture  about  the  cause  of  such  strange 
disturbance,  which  increased  as  the  animal 
approached  the  apartment.  At  length,  the 
hpurr.ique*s  retrograde  motion  was  obstructed 
by  the  door,  which  it  forced  open  in  a  twink- 
ling with  one  kick,  and  entered  with  such  a 
complication  of  sounds  as  terrified  the  lady 
almost  into  a  fit,  and  threw  her  lover  into 
the  utmost  perplexity  and  confusion.  The 
painter,  finding  himself  thus  violently  intrude 
ed  into  the  bed-chamber  of  he  knew  not 
whom,  and  dreading  the  resentment  of  the 
possessor,  who  might  discharge  a  pistol  at 
him,  as  a  robber  who  had  broke  into  his 
apartment,  was  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion, and  redoubled  his  exertion  to  accom- 
plish a  speedy  retreat,  sweating  all  the  time 
with  fear,  and  putting  up  petitions  to  Heav- 
en for  his  safety ;  but  his  obstinate  compan« 
ion,  roadless  of  his  situation,  instead  of 
submitting  to  his  conduct,  began  to  turn  round 
like  a  milT-stone,  the  united  sound  of  his  feet 
and  bells  producing  a  most  surprising  con- 
cert. .  The  unfortunate  rider,  whirling  about 
in  this  manner,  would  have  quitted  his  seat, 
and  left  the  beast  to  his  own  amusement ; 
but  the  rotation  was  so  rapid,  that  the  terror 
of  a  severe  M  hindered  him  from  attempting 
to  dismount,  and,  in  the  desperation  of  his 
heart,  he  seized  one  of  its  ears,  whitfh  he 
pinched  so  unmercifully,  that  the  creature 
set  up  his  throat,  and  brayed  aloud.  This 
hideous  exclamation  was  no  sooner  heard  by 
the  fair  Fleming,  already  chilled  by  panic, 
and  prepared  with  superstition,  than,  believ- 
ing herself  visited  by  the  devil,  who  was  per- 
mitted  to  punish  her  for  her  infidelity  to  the 
marriage  bed,  she  uttered  a  scream,  and  be- 
gan to  repeat  her  pater  noster  with  a  loud 
voice.  Her  lover,  finding  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  retiring,  started  up,  and  stung 
with  the  most  violent  pangs  of  rage  and  dis- 
appointment, ran  directly  to  the  spot  whence 
this  diabolical  noise  seemed  to  proceed. 
There,  encountering  the  ass,  he  discharged 
such  a  volley  of  blows  at  him  and  his  rider, 
that  the  creature  carried  him  off  at  a  round 
trot,  and  they  roared  in  unison  all  the  way. 
Havinff  thus  cleared  the  room  of  such  disa- 
greeame  company,  he  went  back  to  his  mis- 
tress, and  assunng  her  that  this  was  only 
some  fboUsh  prank  of  Pallet,  took  his  leave, 
with  a  promise  of  returning  afler  the  quiet 
of  the  inn  should  be  re-estcS^lished. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  noise  of  the  bour- 
nque,  the  cries  of  the  painter,  and  the  lady's 
scream,  had  alarmed  the  whole  house ;  and 
the  ass,  in  the  precipitation  of  his  retreat, 
seeing  people  with  lights  before  him,  took 
shelter  in  the  apartment  for  which  he  was  at 
first  designed,  just  as  the  Levite,  aroused  at 
the  uproar,  haA  quitted  his  Dulcinea,  and  was 
attempting  to  recover  his  own  chamber  un- 
perceived.  Seeing  himself  opposed  by  such 
ftn  animal,  mounted  by  a  tall,  meagre,  Ian- 
thom-jaw'd  figure,  half  naked,  with  a  white 
nightcap  upon  his  head,  which  added  to  the 
natural  paleness  of  his  complexion,  the  Jew 
was  sorely  troubled  in  mind,  and,  believing 
ii^to  be  an  apparition  of  Balaam  and  his  ass, 
fled  backward  with  a  nimble  pace,  and  crept 
under  the  bed,  where  he  lay  concealed.  Mr 
Jolter  and  the  priest,  who  were  the  fbremost 
of  those  who  had' been  aroused  by  the  noise, 
were  not  unmoved  when  they  saw  such  a 
spectacle  rushing  into  the  chaail>er,  from 
whence  the  lady  of  pleasure  began  to  shriek. 
The* governor  made  a  full  halt,  and  the  capu- 
chin discovered  no  inclination  to  proceed. 
They  were,  however,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  that  followed  them,  thrust  forward  to 
the  door,  through  which  the  vision  entered ; 
and  there  Jolter,  with  great  ceremony,  com- 
plimented his  reverence  with  the  pass,  be- 
seeching him  to  walk  in.  The  mendicant 
was  too  courteous  and  humble  to  accept  this 
pre-eminence,  and  a  very  earnest  dispute  en- 
sued ;  during  which  the  ass  in  the  course  of 
his  circuit,  snowed  himself  and  rider,  and  in 
a  trice  decided  the  contest;  for,  struck  with 
the  second  glimpse,  both  atone  instant  sprung 
backward  with  such  force,  as  overturned  the 
next  men,  whp  communicated  the  impulse  to 
those  that  stood  behind  them,  and  these  again 
to  others;  so  that  the  whole  passage  was 
strewed  with  a  long  file  of  people,  that  lay  in 
a  line  like  the  sequel  and  dependence  of  a 
pack  of  cards..  In  the  midst  of  this  havoc, 
our  hero  returned  from  his  own  room  with 
an  air  of  astonishment,  asking  the  cause  of 
this  uproar.    Receiving  such  hints  of  intelli- 

fence  as  Jolter's  consternation  would  permit 
im  to  give,  ^e  snatched  the  candle  out  of 
his  hand,  and  advanced  into  the  haunted 
chamber  without  hesitation,  being  followed 
by  all  present,  who  broke  forth  into  a  long 
and  loud  peal  of  laughter,  when  they  perceiv- 
ed the  ludicrdus  source  of  their  disquiet.  The 
painter  himself  made  an  effort  to  join  their 
mirth ;  but  he  had  been  so  harrowed  by  fear, 
and  smarted  so  much  with  the  pain  of  the 
discipline  he  had  received  from  ricklc,  that 
he  could  not,  with  all  his  endeavour,  van- 
quish the  ruefulness  of  his  countenance.  His 
attempt  served  only  to  increase  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  situation,  which  was  not  at 
all  mended  by  the  behaviour  of  the  coquette, 
who,  fiirious  with  her  disappointment,  slipped 
on  a  petticoat  and  bedgown,  and,  springing 
upon  him  Uke  another  Uecubai,  with  her  nails 


deprived  all  one  side  of  his  nose  of  the  skin» 
and  would  not  have  left  him  an  eye  to  see 
through,  if  some  of  the  company  had  not 
rescued  him  from  her  unmerciful  talons*  Pro- 
voked at  this  outrage,  as  well  as  by  her  be- 
haviour  to  him  in  the  diligence,  he  publicly 
explained  his  intention  in  entering  her  cham« 
her  in  this  equipage ;  and,  missing  the  He- 
brew among  the  spectators,  assured  them 
that  he  must  have  absconded  somewhere  in 
the  apartment.  In  pursuance  of  this  intima- 
tion, the  room  was  immediately  searched, 
and  the  mortified  Levite  pulled  by  the  heels 
from  his  lurking  place ;  so  that  Pallet  had 
the  good  fortune  at  last  to  transfer  the  laugh 
from  himself  to  his  rival  and  the  French  ina« 
moratt,  who  accordingly  underwent  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  whole  audience. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

Pallet^  endeavouring  to  unravel  the  mystery 
of  the  treatment  ke  had  received,  faUi 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire, 

Neverthelbsb,  Pallet  was  still  confound- 
ed and  chagrined  by  one  consideration, 
which  was  no  other  than  that  of  his  having 
been  so  roughly  handled  in  the  chamber  be- 
longing (as  ho  found  upon  inquiry)  to  the 
handsome  young  lady  who  was  under  the 
capuchin's  direction.  He  recollected  that 
the  door  was  fast  locked  when  his  beast 
burst  it  open ;  and  he  had  no  reason  to  be-  ^ 
lieve  that  any  person  followed  him  in  his 
irruption ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not 
imagine  that  such  a  gentle  creature  would 
either  attempt  to  commit,  or  be  able  to  exe- 
cute, such  a  desperate  assault  as  that  which 
his  body  had  sustained  ;  and  her  demeanour 
was  so  modest  and  circumspect,  that  he 
durst  not  harbour  the  least  suspicion  *of  her 
virtue. 

These  refiections  bewildered  him  in  the  la- 
byrinth  of  thought ;  he  rummaged  his  whole 
imagination,  endeavouring  to  account  for 
what  had  happened.  At  length  he  concluded 
that  either  Peregrine,  or  the  devil,  or  both, 
must  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  determined,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  curiosity,  to  wach  our  hero's  motions, 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  night,  so 
narrowly,  that  his  conduct,  mysterious  as  it 
was,  should  not  be  able  to  elude  his  pene- 
tration. 

With  these  sentiments  he  retired  to  his 
own  room,  after  the  ass  had  been  restored 
to  the  right  owners,  and  the  priest  had  visit- 
ed and  confiimed  his  fair  ward,  who  had 
been  almost  distracted  with  fear.  Silence 
no  sooner  prevailed  again,  than  he  crawled 
darkling  towards  ker  door,  and  huddled  him- 
self up  m  an  obscure  comer,  from  whence  he 
might  observe  the  ingress  or  egress  of  any 
human  creature.    He  had  not  long  remained 
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in  this  postare,  when,  fatigued  with  this 
adventure,  and  that  of  the  precedingr  night, 
his  faculties  were  gradually  overpowered 
with  slumber ;  and,  falling  fast  asleep,  he 
began  to  snore  like  a  whole  congregation  of 
presbyterians.  The  Flemish  beauty,  hearing 
this  discordant  noise  in  the  passage,  began  to 
be  afraid  of  some  new  alarm,  and  very  pru- 
dently bolted  her  door ;  so  that  when  her 
lover  wanted  to  repeat  his  visit,  he  was  not 
only  surprised  and  incensed  at  this  disagree- 
able serenade,  the  author  of  which  he  did 
not  know,  but  when  compelled  by  his  pas- 
sion, which  was  by  this  time  wound  to  the 
highest  pitch,  be  ventured  to  approach  the 
entrance,  he  had  the  extreme  mortification  to 
find  himself  shut  out.  He  durst  not  knock 
or  signify  his  presence  in  any  other  manner, 
on  account  or  the  lady's  reputation,  which 
would  have  greatly  suffered,  had  the  snorer 
been  waked  by  his  endeavours.  Had  he 
known  that  the  person  who  thus  thwarted 
his  views  was  the  painter,  he  would  have 
taken  some  effectual  Rtep  to  remove  him ; 
but  he  could  not  conceive  what  should  in- 
duce Pallet  to  take  up  his  residence  in  that 
comer ;  nor  could  he  use  the  assistance  of  a 
li^t  to  distinguish  him,  because  there  was 
not  a  candle  burning  in  the  house. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rage  and 
vexation  of  our  hero,  while  he  continued 
thus  tantalized  upon  the  brink  of  bliss,  after 
his  desire  had,  been  exasperated  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  two  former  disappoint- 
ments. He  ejaculated  a  thousand  execrations 
against  his  own  fortune,  cursed  his  feUow- 
travellers  without  exception,  vowed  revenge 
against  the  painter,  who  had  twice  confound- 
ed his  most  interesting  scheme,  and  was 
tempted  to  execute  immediate  vengeance 
upon  the  unknown  cause  of  his  present  mis- 
carriage. In  this  agony  of  distraction  did 
he  sweat  two  whole  hours  in  the  passage, 
though  not  without  some  faint  hopes  of 
being  delivered  from  his  tormentor,  who,  he 
imagined,  upon  waking,  would  undoubtedly 
shift  his  quarters,  and  leave  the  field  free  to 
his  designs ;  but  when  he  heard  the  cock 
repeat  his  salutation  to  the  mom,  which  be- 
gan to  open  on  the  rear  of  ni^ht,  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  his  indignation.  Goin? 
to  his  own  chamber,  he  filled  a  basin  with 
cold  water,  and,  standing  at  some  distance, 
discharged  it  full  in  the  &ce  of  the  gaping 
snorer,  who,  over  and  above  the  surprise 
occasioned  by  the  application,  was  almost 
suffocated  by  the  liquor  that  entered  his 
mouth,  and  ran  down  into  his  wind-pipe. 
While  he  gasped  like  a  person  half  drowned, 
without  knowing  the  nature  of  his  disaster, 
or  remembering  the  situation  in  which  he 
fen  asleep,  Peregrine  retired  to  his  own  door, 
and,  to  his  no  small  astonishment,  from  a 
long  howl  that  invaded  his  ears,  learned  that 
the  patient  was  no  other  than  PaJlet,  who 


had  now  for  the  third  time  baulked  his  good 
fortune. 

Enraged  at  the  complicated  trespasses  of 
this  unrortunate  offender,  he  rushed  from  his 
apartment  with  a  horse-whip,  and  encounter- 
ing the  painter  in  his  flight,  overturned  him 
in  the  passage.  There  ne  exerted  the  in- 
stroment  of  his  wrath  with  great  severity, 
on  pretence  of  mistaking  him  for  some  pre^ 
sumptuous  cur,  which  had  disturbed  the  re- 
pose of  the  inn ;  nay,  when  he  called  aloud 
for  mercy  in  a  supplicating  tone,  and  his 
chastiser  could  no  longer  pretend  to  treat 
him  as  a  quadruped,  such  was  the  virulence 
of  the  youn?  gentleman's  indignation,  that 
he  could  not  help  declaring  his  satisfaction, 
by  telling  Pallet  he  had  richly  deserved  the 
punishment  he  had  undergone,  for  his  mad- 
ness, folly,  and  impertinence,  in  contriving 
and  executing  such  idle  schemes,  as  had  no 
other  tendency  than  that  of  plaguing  his 
neighbours. 

Pallet  protested  with  great  vehemence, 
that  he  was  innocent  as  the  child  unbpra,  of 
an  intention  to  give  umbrage  to  any  person 
whatever,  e^^cept  the  Israelite  and  his  doxy, 
who  he  knew  had  incurred  his  displeasure. 
"  But,  as  God  is  my  saviour,"  said  he,  "  I  be- 
lieve I  am  persecuted  with  witchcraft,  and 
begin  to  think  that  damned  priest  is  an  agent 
for  the  devil ;  for  he  has  been  but  two  nights 
in  our  company,  during  which  I  have  not 
closed  an  eye,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  tormented  by  all  the  fiends  of  hell.'* 
Pickle  peevishly  replied,  that  his  torments 
had  been  occasioned  by  his  own  foolish  ima- 
gination ;  and  asked  him  how  he  came  to 
howl  in  that  comer;  the  painter,  who  did  not 
think  proper  to  own  ,the  troth,  said  that  he 
had  been  transported  thither  by  some  preter- 
natural conveyance,  and  soused  in  water  by 
an  invisible  hand.  The  youth,  in  hope  of 
profiting  by  his  absence,  advised  him  to 
retire  jmuiediately  to  his  bed,  and  by  sleep 
strive  to  comfort  his  brain,  which  seemed  to 
be  not  a  little  disordered  by  the  want  of  that 
refreshment.  Pallet  himselfbeean  to  be  very 
much  of  the  same  way  of  thir&ing;  and>  in 
compliance  with  such  wholesome  counsel, 
betook  himself  to  rest,  muttering  prayers  all 
the  way  for  the  recovery  of  his  own  under- 
standing. 

Pickle  attended  him  to  his  chamber,  and, 
locking  him  up,  put  the  key  in  his  own 
pocket,  that  he  mi^t  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  intenrupt  him  affain ;  but  in  his  re- 
turn he  was  met  by  Mr  Jolter  and  the  doctor, 
who  had  been  a  second  time  alarmed  by  the 
painter's  cries,  and  come  to  inquire  about 
this  new  adventure.  Half  frantic  with  such 
a  series  of  disappointments,  he  cursed  them 
in  his  heart forth'eir  unseasonable  appearance. 
When  they  questioned  him  about  Pallet,  he 
told  them 'he  had  found  him  stark  staring 
I  mad,  howling  in  a  comer,  and  wet  to  the 
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ekin,  and  conducted  him  to  his  room,  where 
he  was  now  a-bcd.  The  physician,  hearing 
this  circumstance,  made  a  merit  of  his  vani- 
ty ;  and,  under  pretence  of  concern  for  the 
patient's  welfare,  desired  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  symptoms  of 
his  disorder  without  loss  of  time ;  alle^ne 
that  many  diseases  might  have  been  stifled 
in  the  birth,  which  afterwards  baffled  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  medical  art.  The  young 
gentleman  accordingly  delivered  the  key, 
and  once  more  withdrew  into  his  own 
chamber,  with  a  view  of  seizing  the  first 
occasion  that  should  present  itself  of  re- 
newing his  application  to  his  Amanda's 
door ;  while  the  doctor,  in  his  way  to  Pal- 
let's apartment,  hinted  to  the  governor  his 
suspicion  that  the  patient  lalK>ured  under 
that  dreadful  symptom  called  the  hydrO' 
phobtOf  which,  he  observed,  had  sometimes 
appeared  in  persons  who  were  not  previous- 
ly bit  by  a  mad  dog.  This  conjecture  he 
founded  upon  the  howl  he  uttered  when  he 
was  soused  with  water,  and  began  to  recol- 
lect certain  circumstances  of  the  painter's 
behaviour  for  some  days  oast,  which  now  he 
could  plainly  perceive  nad  prognosticated 
some  such  calamity.  He  then  ascribed  the 
distemper  to  the  violent  frights  he  had  lately 
undergone;  affirmed  that  the  affair  of  the 
bastile  had  made  such  a  violent  encroach- 
ment upon  his  understanding,  that  his  man- 
ner of  thinking  and  speaking  was  entirely 
altered.  By  a  theory  of  his  own  invention, 
he  explained  the  efiect  of  fear  upon  a  loose 
system  of  nerves,  and  demonstrated  the 
modus  in  which  the  animal  spirits  operate 
npon  the  ideas  and  power  of  imagination. 
This  disquisition,  which  was  communicat- 
ed at  the  painter's  door,  might  have  lasted 
till  break&Bt,  had  not  Jolter  reminded  him 
of  his  own  maxim,  VenienH  occurrite  mof 
bo;  upon  which  he  put  the  key  to  immediate 
use,  and  they  walked  softly  towards  the  bed, 
where  the  patient  lay  extended  at  fiill  length 
in  the  arms  of  sleep.  The  physician  took 
notice  of  his  breathing  hard,  and  his  mouth 
being  onen  ;  and  from  these  diagnostics  de- 
clared that  the  liquidum  nervosum  was  in- 
timately affected,  and  the  saliva  impregnat- 
ed with  the  spiculated  particles  of  the  virus, 
howsoever  contracted.  This  sentence  was 
■till  farther  confirmed  by  the  state  of  his 
pulse,  which,  beine  full  and  slow,  indicated 
an  oppressed  circulation,  from  a  loss  of  elas- 
ticity in  the  propelling  arteries.  He  propos- 
ed that  he  shoula  immediately  suffer  a  second 
aspersion  of  water,  which  would  not  only 
contribute  to  the  cure,  but  also  certify  them 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  disease;  for  it  would  evi- 
dently appear  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  bear  the  application,  whether  or  not 
his  horror  of  water  amounted  to  a  confirmed 
hydrophobia.  Mr  Jolter,  in  compliance  with 
Ihis  propotali  began  to  empty  a  bottle  of 


water,  which  he  found  in  the  room,  in  a  basin ; 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  prescriber, 
who  advised  him  to  use  the  contents  of  the 
chamber-pot,  which,  being  imprefirnated  with 
salt,  would  operate  more  effectually  than  the 
pure  element.  Thus  directed,  the  governor 
lifted  up  the  vessel,  which  was  replete  with 
medicine,  and,  with  one  turn  of  his  hand, 
discharged  the  whole  healing  inundation  upon 
the  ill-omened  patient,  who,  waking  in  the 
utmost  distraction  of  horror,  yelled  most  hide- 
ously, just  at  the  time  when  Peregrine  had 
brought  his  mistress  to  a  parley,  and  enter- 
tained hopes  of  being  admitted  mto  her  cham- 
ber. 

Terrified  at  this  exclamation,  she  instantly 
broke  off  the  tieaty,  beseeching  him  to  retire 
from  the  door,  that  her  honour  might  receive 
no  injury  from  his  being  found  in  that  pliice : 
and  he  had  just  enough  of  recollection  left  to 
see  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  order ;  in 
conformity  to  which  he  retreated,  well  nigh 
deprived  of  his  senses,  and  almost  persuaded 
that  so  many  unaccountable  disappointments 
must  have  proceeded  from  some  supernatural 
cause,  of  which  the  ideot  Pallet  was  no  more 
than  the  involuntary  instrument. 

Meanwhile  the  doctor,  having  ascertained 
the  malady  of  the  patient,  whose  cries,  in* 
terrupted  by  firequent  sobs  and  sighs,  he  in- 
terpreted into  the  barking  of  a  doff,  and  hav- 
ing no  more  salt  water  at  hand,  resolved 
to  renew  the  bath  with  such  materials  as 
chance  would  afford.  He  actually  laid  hold 
of  the  bottle  and  basin ;  but  by  this  time  the 
painter  had  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses 
so  well,  as  to  perceive  his  drift ;  and,  starting 
up  like  a  frantic  bedlamite,  ran  directly  to 
his  sword,  swearing,  with  many  horrid  im- 
precations, that  he  would  murder  them  both 
immediately,  if  he  should  be  hanged  before 
dmner.  They  did  not  chuse  to  wait  the  is- 
sue of  his  threat,  but  retired  with  such  pre- 
cipitation, that  the  physician  had  almost  dis- 
located his  shoulder,  by  running  against  one 
side  of  the  entry.  Jolter,  havini|^  pulled  the 
door  after  him,  and  turned  the  key,  betook 
himself  to  flight,  roarinff  aloud  for  assistance. 
His  colleague,  seeing  the  door  secured,  valu- 
ed himself  upon  his  resolution,  and  exhorted 
him  to  return;  declaring,  that,  for  his  own 
part,  he  was  more  afraid  of  the  madman's 
teeth  than  of  his  weapon,  and  admonishing 
the  governor  to  re-enter,  and  execute  what 
they  had  left  undone.  '*Go  in,"  said  he 
**  without  fear  or  apprehension,  and  if  any 
accident  shall  happen  to  you,  either  from  his 
slaver  or  his  swora,  I  will  assist  you  with  my 
advice,  which  from  this  station  I  can  more 
coolly  and  distinctly  administer,  than  I  should 
be  able  to  supply,  if  my  ideas  were  disturbed, 
or  my  attention  engaged  in  any  personal 
concern." 

Jolter,  who  could  make  no  objection  to  the 
justness  of  the  conclusion,  firankly  owned* 
thit  be  had  no  inclination  to  try  the  ezperi- 
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ment;  obBerving  that  self-preservation  was 
the  first  law  of  nature;  that  his  connexions 
with  the  unhappy  lunatic  were  but  slight; 
and  that  it  could  not  be  reasonably  expected 
that  he  would  run  such  risks  for  his  service, 
as  were  declined  by  one  who  had  set  out  with 
him  from  England  on  the  footing  of  a  com- 
panion. This  insinuation  introduced  a  dis- 
pute upon  the  nature  of  benevolence  and  the 
moral  sense,  which,  the  republican  argued, 
existed  independent  of  any  private  considera- 
tion, and  could  never  be  affected  by  any  con- 
tinent circumstance  of  time  and  fortune ; 
while  the  other,  who  abhorred  his  principles, 
asserted  the  duties  and  excellence  of  private 
friendship  with  infinite  rancour  of  altercation. 

During  the  hottest  of  the  argument,  they 
were  joined  by  the  capuchin,  who,  being  as- 
tonished to  see  them  thus  virulently  engaged 
at  the  door,  and  to  hear  the  painter  bellow- 
ing within  the  chamber,  conjured  them,  in  the 
name  of  God,  to  tell  him  the  cause  of  that 
eoniusion  which  had  kept  the  whole  house  in 
continual  alarm  during  the  best  part  of  the 
night,  and  seemed  to  be  the  immediate  work 
of  the  devil  and  his  angels.  When  the  go- 
vernor ^ve  him  to  understand  that  PaOet 
was  visited  with  an  evil  spirit,  he  muttered 
a  prayer  of  St  Antonio  de  Padua,  and  under- 
took to  cure  the  painter,  i>rovided  he  could 
be  secured,  so  as  that  he  might,  without  dan- 
ger to  himself,  bum  part  of  a  certain  relic 
under  his  nose,  which  he  assured  them  wfts 
equal  to  the  miraculous  power  of  Eleazar's 
ring.  They  expressed  great  .curiosity  to 
know  what  this  treasure  was ;  and  the  priest 
was  prevailed  upon  to  tell  them,  in  confi- 
dence, that  it  was  a  collection  of  the  parings 
of  the  nails  belonging  to  those  two  madmen 
whom  Jesus  purged  of  the  legion  of  devils  that 
afterwards  entered  the  swine.  So  sayine, 
he  pulled  from  one  of  his  pockets  a  smeul 
box,  containing  about  an  ounce  of  the  pair- 
ings of  an  horse's  hoof;  at  the  siffht  of  which 
the  governor  could  not  help  smuing,  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  grossness  of  the  imposition. 
The  doctor  asked,  with  a  supercilious  smile, 
whether  those  maniacs,  whom  Jesus  cured, 
were  of  the  sorrel  complexion,  or  dapple 
grey ;  for,  from  the  texture  of  these  paringv, 
Se  could  prove,  that  the  original  owners  were 
of  the  quadruped  order,  and  even  distinguish 
that  their  feet  had  been  fortified  with  shoes 
of  iron. 

The  mendictot,  who  bore  an  inveterate 
grudge  against  this  son  of  .fisculapius,  ever 
aince  he  nad  made  so  free  with  the  catholic 
xeligion,  replied,  with  great  bitterness,  that 
he  was  a  wretch,  with  whom  no  christian 
ought  to  communicate ;  that  the  Tendance 
of  Heaven  would  one  day  overtake  him,  on 
account  of  his  pro&nity ;  and  that  his  heart 
was  sIkmI  with  a  metal  much  harder  than 
iron,  which  nothing  but  hellrfire  would  be 
iJ>le  to  melt. 

It  was  now  broad  day,  and  all  the  servants 


of  the  inn  were  a-foot.  Peregrine,  seeing 
it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  any  sort  of 
indemnification  for  the  time  he  mid  lost, 
and  the  perturbation  of  his  spirits  hindering 
him  from  enjoying  repose,  which  was,  more- 
over, obstructed  by  the  noise  of  Pallet  and 
his  attendants,  put  on  his  clothes  at  once, 
and,  in  exceeding  ill  humour,  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  this  triumvirate  stood  debating 
about  the  means  of  overpowering  the  furious 
painter,  who  still  continued  his  song  of  oaths 
and  execrations,  and  made  sundry  efforts  to 
break  open  the  door.  Chagrined  as  our 
hero  was,  he  could  not  help  laughing  when 
he  heard  how  the  patient  had  been  treated ; 
and  his  indignation  changing  into  compas- 
sion, he  called  to  him  through  the  key-hole, 
desiring  to  know  the  reason  of  his  distracted 
behaviour.  Pallet  no  sooner  recognised  his 
voice,  than  lowering  his  own  to  a  whimper- 
ing tone, — "  My  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  at  last  detected  the  ruffians  who  have 
persecuted  me  so  much.  I  caught  them  in 
the  fact  of  suffocating  me  with  cold  water ; 
and  by  the  Lord  I  will  be  revenged,  or  may  I 
never  live  to  finish  my  Cleopatra.  For  the 
love  of  God,  open  the  door,  and  I  will  make 
that  conceited  pagan,  that  pretender  to  taste, 
that  false  devotee  of  the  ancients,  who  poi- 
sons  people  with  siUykickabies  and  devil's 
dung ;  I  say,  I  will  make  him  a  monument 
of  my  wrath,  and  an  example  to  all  the 
cheats  and  impostors  of  the  faculty  :  and  as 
for  that  thick-headed  insolent  pedant,  his 
confederate,  who  emptied  my  own  Jordan 
upon  me  while  I  slept,  he  had  better  been 
in  his  beloved  Paris,  hatching  schemes  for 
his  firiend  the  pretender,  than  incur  the  ef^ 
fects  of  my  resentment;  gadsbodikins !  I 
won't  leave  him  a  windpipe  for  the  bang- 
man  to  stop  at  the  end  of  another  rebellion." 
Pickle  told  him  that  his  conduct  had  been 
so  extravagant,  as  to  confirm  the  whole  com- 
pany in  the  belief  that  he  was  actually  de- 
£  rived  of  his  senses ;  on  which  supposition 
Ir  Jolter  and  the  doctor  had  acted  the  part 
of  friends,  in  doing  that  which  they  thought 
most  conducive  to  his  recovery;  so  that 
their  concern  merited  his  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment, instead  of  his  frantic  menaces ; 
that,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  be  the  first 
to  condemn  him,  as  one  utterly  bereft  of  his 
wits,  and  give  orders  for  his  being  secured 
as  a  madman,  unless  he  would  immediately 
give  a  proof  of  his  sanity,  by  laying  aside  his 
sword,  composing  his  spirits,  and  thanking 
his  injured  friends  for  their  care  of  his  person. 
This  alternative  quieted  his  transports  in 
a  moment ;  he  was  terrified  at  the  apprehen- 
sion of  being  treated  like  a  bedlamite,  being 
dubious  of  the  state  of  his  own  brain ;  ana, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  conceived  such  a  hor- 
ror and  antipathy  for  his  tormentors,  that, 
far  from  believing  himself  obliged  by  what 
they  had  done,  he  could  not  even  think  of 
them  without  the  utmost  rage  and  detesta- 
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tion.  He,  therefore,  in  the  most  tranquil 
voice  he  could  assume,  protested,  that  hd 
never  was  less  out  of  his  senses  than  at  pre- 
sent, though  he  did  not  know  how  long  he 
might  retain  them,  if  he  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  lunatic  ;  that,  in  order  to 
prove  his  being  compos  mentu,  he  was  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  resentment  he  so  justly 
harboured  against  those  who,  by  their  malice, 
had  brought  him  to  this  pass  ;  but,  as  he  ap- 
prehended it  would  be  the  greatest  sign  of 
madness  he  could  exhibit,  to  thank  them  for 
the  mischiefs  thoy  had  brought  upon  him,  he 
desired  to  be  excused  from  making  any  such 
concession:  and  swore  he  womd  endure 
every  thing,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  such 
mean  absurditv. 

Peregrine  held  a  consultation  upon  this 
reply,  when  the  governor  and  physician  stre- 
nuously argued  against  any  capitulation  with 
a  maniac,  and  proposed  that  some  method 
might  be  taken  to  eeize,  fetter,  and  convey 
him  into  a  dark  room,  where  he  might  be 
treated  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  But 
the  capuchin,  understanding  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  undertook  to  restore  him  to 
his  former  state,  without  havin?  recourse  to 
any  such  violent  measures.  Pickle,  who 
w«B  a  better  judge  of  the  affair  than  any  per- 
son present,  opened  the  door  without  further 
hesitation,  and  displayed  the  poor  painter 
standing  with  a  woful  coimtenance,  shivering 
in  his  shirt,  which  was  as  wet  as  if  he  had  been 
dragged  through  the  Dender:  a  spectacle 
which  gave  such  offence  to  the  chaste  eyes 
of  the  Hebrew's  mistress,  who  was  by  this 
time  one  of  the  spectators,  that  she  turned 
her  head  another  way,  and  .withdrew  to  her 
own  room,  exclaiming  against  the  indecent 
practices  of  men. 

Pallet,  seeing  the  young  gentleman  enter, 
ran  to  him,  and,  shaking  mm  by  the  hand, 
called  him  his  best  friend,  and  said  he  had 
rescued  him  from  those  who  had  a  design 
against  his  life.  The  priest  would  have  pro- 
duced  his  paring,  and  applied  them  to  his 
nose,  but  was  hmdered  by  Pickle,  who  advis- 
ed the  patient  to  shift  himself,  and  put  on 
his  clothes.  This  being  done  with  ereat  or- 
der and  deliberation,  ^Mr  Jolter,  who,  with 
the  doctor,  had  kept  a  wary  distance,  in  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  some  strange  effects  of 
his  distraction,  began  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  g[uilty  of  a  mistake,  and  accused  the 
physician  of  bavin?  misled  him  by  his  false 
diagnostic.  The  doctor  still  insisted  upon 
his  former  declaration,  assuring  him,  that 
although  Pallet  enjoyed  a  short  interval  for 
the  present,  the  delirium  would  soon  recur, 
unless  they  would  profit  by  this  momentary 
calm,  and  ordered  him  to  be  blooded,  blis- 
tered, and  purged,  with  all  imaginable  dis- 
patch. 

The  governor,  however,  notwithstanding 
this  caation,  advanced  to  the  injured  part]r» 
and  begged  pardon  for  the  staun  he  hud  in 


^ving  him  such  disturbance.  He  declaredy 
m  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  had  no 
other  intention  than  that  of  contributing  to- 
wards his  welfiire,  and  that  his  behaviour 
was  the  result  of  the  physician's  prescrip- 
tion, which  he  affirmed  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

The  painter,  who  had  ver}r  little  gall  in 
his  disposition,  was  satisfied  with  this  apolo- 
gy ;  but  his  resentment,  which  was  before 
divided,  now  glowed  with  double  fire  against 
his  first  fellow-traveller,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  author  of  all  the  mischances  he 
had  undergone,  and  marked  out  for  his  ven- 
geance accordingly.  Yet  the  doors  of  recon- 
ciliation were  not  shut  against  the  doctor, 
who,  with  fireat  justice,  mi|^t  have  trana- 
ferred  this  load  of  offence  from  himself  to 
Peregrine,  who  was,  without  doubt,  the 
source  of  the  painter's  misfortune  :  but,  in 
that  case,  he  must  have  owned  himself  mis- 
taken in  his  medical  capacity ;  and  he  did 
not  think  the  friendship  of  Pallet  important 
enough  to  be  retrieved  by  such  condescen- 
sion ;  so  that  he  resolved  to  neglect  him 
entirely,  and  gradually  for^t  the  former 
correspondence  he  had  maintained  with  a 
person  whom  he  deemed  so  unworthy  of  his 
notice. 


CHAPTER  LVra. 

Peregrine,  almost  distracted  with  his  diS" 
appointments,  conjures  the  fair  Fleming 
to  permit  his  visits  at  Brussels — she 
withdraws  from  his  pursuit. 

Things  being  thus  adjusted,  and  all  the 
company  dressed,  they  went  to  break &st 
about  five  in  the  morning ;  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  after  were  soated  in  the  diligence, 
where  a  profound  silence  prevailed.  Pere- 
grine, who  used  to  be  the  life  of  the  society, 
was  extremely  pensive  and  melancholv  on 
account  of  his  mishap ;  the  Israelite  and  his 
Dulcinea  dejected,  m  consequence  of  their 
disgrace ;  the  poet  ahsorpt  in  lofly  medita- 
tion, the  painter  in  schemes  of  revenge, 
while  Jolter,  rocked  by  the  motion  of  the  car- 
riage, made  himself  amends  for  the  want  of 
rest  he  had  sustained ;  and  the  mendicant, 
with  his  ftir  charge,  were  infected  by  the 
cloudy  aspect  of  our  youth,  in  whose  disap* 
pointment  each  of  them,  for  different  reasons, 
bore  no  inconsiderable  share.  This  general 
languor  and  recess  from  all  bodily  exercise 
disposed  them  all  to  receive  the  gentle  yoke 
of  slumber ;  and,  in  half  an  hour  after  they 
had  embarked,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
awake,  except  our  hero  and  his  mistress, 
unless  the  capuchin  was  pleased  to  counter, 
feit  sleep,  in  order  to  indulge  our  young  gen- 
tleman with  an  opportunity  of  enjoving  some 
private  conversation  with  his  beauteous 
ward. 
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Peregfrine  did  not  n^lect  the  occasion ; 
bat,  on  the  contruy,  seized  the  firat  minute, 
tnd,  in  gentle  mannura,  lamented  his  hard 
hap  in  being  thus  the  sport  of  fortune.  He 
assured  her  (and  that  with  great  sincerity), 
that  all  the  cross  accidents  of  his  life  had  not 
cost  him  one  half  of  the  vexation  and  keen- 
ness of  chaerin  which  he  had  suffered  last 
night ;  and  that,  now  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
parting  from  her,  he  should  be  overwhelmed 
wilh  the  blackest  despair,  if  she  would  not 
extend  her  compassion  so  far  as  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  sighing  at  her  feet  in 
Brussels,  during  the  few  days  his  affairs 
would  permit  him  to  spend  in  that  city. 

This  young  lady,  with  an  air  of  mortifica- 
tion, expressed  her  sorrow  for  beinff  the  in- 
nocent cause  of  his  anxiety ;  said,  she  hoped 
last  night's  adventure  would  be  a  salutary 
warning  to  both  their  souls,  for  she  was  per- 
suaded that  her  virtue  was  protected  by  the 
intervention  of  Heaven;  tbat,  whatever  im- 
pression  it  might  have  made  upon  him,  she 
was  enabled  by  it  to  adhere  to  that  duty  from 
which  her  passion  had  begun  to  swerve ;  and, 
beseeching  him  to  forget  her  for  his  own 
peace,  gave  him  to  unaer8tan4»  that  neither 
the  plan  she  had  laid  down  for  her  own  con- 
duct, nor  the  dictates  of  her  honour,  would 
allow  her  to  receive  his  visits,  or  cany  on 
any  other  correspondence  with  him,  while 
she  was  restricted  by  the  articles  of  her  mar- 
riage vow. 

This  explanation  produced  such  a  violent 
effect  upon  her  admirer,  that  he  was  fo^  some 
minutes  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  speech ; 
which  he  no  sooner  recovered,  than  he  gave 
vent  to  the  most  unbridled  transports  of  pas- 
sion. ~He  taxed  her  with  barbarity  and  in- 
difference ;  told  her,  that  she  had  robbed  him 
of  his  reason  and  internal  peace;  that  he 
would  follow  her  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  cease  to  live  sooner  than  cease  to  love 
her;  that  he  wobld  sacrifice  the  innocent  fool 
who  had  been  the  occasion  of  all  this  disquiet, 
and  murder  every  man  whom  he  considered 
ts  an  obstruction  to  his  views.  In  a  word, 
his  passions,  which  had  continued  so  Ions  in 
a  atate  of  the  highest  fermentation,  togeuier 
with  the  want  of  that  repose  which  calms  and 
quiets  the  perturbation  of  the  spirits,  had 
wrought  him  ap  to  a  pitch  of  real  distraction. 
While  he  uttered  those  delirious  expressions, 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks ;  and  he  under- 
went such  agitation  that  the  tender  heart  of 
the  fair  Fleming  was  affected  with  his  con- 
dition ;  and,  whue  her  own  face  was  bedew- 
ed wiUi  the  streams  of  sympathy,  she  begged 
him,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  be  composed ; 
and  promised,  for  his  satisfaction,  to  abate 
somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  purpose.  Con- 
soled by  this  kind  declaration,  he  recollected 
himself;  and,  taking  out  his  pencil,  save  her 
his  address,  when  she  had  assured  him  that 
he  should  hear  from  her  in  four-and-twenty  I 
hoars  at  farthest  after  their  separation.         | 
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Thus  soothed,  he  regained^  the  empire  of 
himself,  and,  by  degrees,  recovei^  his  ae* 
renity.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  his 
Amanda,  who,  from  this  sample  of  his  dis- 
position, dreaded  the  impetuosity  ofhisyoath, 
and  was  effectually  deterred  m>m  entering 
into  any  engagements  that  might  su^ect  h^r 
peace  and  reputation  to  the  rash  efieots  of 
such  a  violent  spirit.  Though  she  was  cap* 
tivated  by  his  person  and  accomplishments* 
she  had  reflection  enough  to  foresee,  that  the 
longer  she  countenanced  his  passion,  her  own 
heart  would  be  more  and  more  irretrievably 
engaged,  and  the  quiet  of  her  hfe  the  more 
exposed  to  Continual  interruption.  She  there- 
fore profited  by  these  considerations,  and  a 
sense  of  religious  honour,  which  helped  her 
to  withstand  the  suggestions  of  inclination* 
and  resolved  to  amuse  her  lover  with  false 
hopes,  until  she  should  have  it  in  her  power 
to  relinquish  his  conversation,  without  run- 
ning any  risk  of  suffering  by  the  inconsider. 
ate  sallies  of  his  love.  It  was  with  this  view 
that  she  desired  he  would  not  insist  upon  at- 
tending her  to  her  mother's  house,  when  the 
diligence  arrived  at  Brussels ;  and  he,  cajoled 
by  her  artifice,  took  a  formal  leave  of  her» 
together  with  the  other  strangers,  fixing  his 
hiwitation  at  the  inn  to  which  be  and  his  fel- 
low-travellers had  been  directed,  in  the  im- 
patient expectation  of  receiving  a  kind  sum- 
mons from  her  within  the  limited  time. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  divert  his  imagi- 
nation, he  went  to  see  the  stadthouse,  pan, 
and  arsenal,  took  a  superficial  view  of  the 
bookseller's  cabinet  of  curiosities,  and  spent 
the  evening  at  the  Italian  opera,  which  was 
at  that  time  exhibited  for  the  entertainment 
of  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  then  governor 
of  the  Low  Countries.  In  short,  the  stated 
period  was  almost  elapsed,  when  Peregrine 
received  a  letter  to  this  purpose  : 

**  Sib  :— If  you  knew  what  violence  I  do  my 
own  heart,  in  declaring  that  I  have  witn- 
drawn  myself  forever  from  your  addresses* 
you  would  surely  applaud  the  sacrifice  I  make 
to  virtue,  and  strive  to  imitate  this  example 
of  self-denial.  Yes,  Sir,  Heaven  hath  lent 
me  ffrace  to  struggle  with  my  guilty  passion* 
and lienceforth  to  avoid  the  daneerous  sight 
of  him  who  inspired  it.  I  therefore  conjure 
you,  bv  the  regard  you  ou|g^t  to  have  for  the 
eternal  welfare  of  us  both,  as  well  as  by  the 
esteem  and  affection  you  profess,  to  war 
with  your  unruly  inclination,  and  desist  firom 
all  attempts  of  mistratinff  the  laudable  reso- 
lution I  have  made.  Seek  not  to  invade  the 
peace  of  one  who  loves  you,  to  disturb  the 
quiet  of  a  &mily  that  never  did  you  wrong, 
and  to  alienate  the  thoughts  of  a  weak  woman 
from  a  deserving  man,  who,  by  the  most  sa- 
cred claim,  ou^t  to  have  the  fuU  possession 
of  her  heart." 

This  billet,  without  either  date  or  8ubscrif>- 
tion,  banished  all  remains  of  discretion  from 
the  mind  of  our  hero,  who  ran  instantly  to 
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the  landlord,  in  all  the  ecstany  of  madness* 
and  demaaded  to  see  the  rnessengfer  who 
brought  the  letter,  on  pain  of  putting  his 
whole  family  to  the  sword.  The  innkeeper, 
terrified  by  Ins  looks  and  menaces,  fell  upon 
his  knees,  protesting  in  the  face  of  heaven, 
that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  and  innocent  of 
any  thing  that  could  give  him  offence,  and 
that  the  billet  was  brought  by  a  person  whom 
he  did  not  know,  and  who  retired  immedi- 
ately, saying  it  required  no  answer.  He 
then  gave  utterance  to  his  fury  in  a  thousand 
imprecations  and  invectives  against  the  wri- 
ter, whom  he  dishonoured  with  the  appella- 
tions of  a  coquette,  a  jilt,  an  adventurer,  who, 
b^  means  of  a  pimping  priest,  had  defhiuded 
him  of  his  money.  He  denounced  vengeance 
against  the  mendicant,  whom  he  swore  he 
would  destroy,  if  ever  he  set  eyes  on  him 
again.  The  painter,  unluckily  appearing 
during  this  paroxysm  of  rage,  he  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  saying,  he  was  ruined  by  his 
accursed  folly ;  and,  in  all  likelihood,  poor 
Pallet  would  have  been  strangled,  had  not 
Jolter  interposed  in  his  behalf,  beseeching 
his  pupil  to  have  mercy  upon  the  sufferer, 
and,  with  infinite  anxiety,  desirinff  to  know 
the  cause  of  this  violent  assault.  He  receiv- 
ed no  answer  but  a  string  of  incoherent 
curses.  When  the  painter,  with  unspeak* 
able  astonishment,  took  Grod  to  witness  that 
he  had  done  nothing  to  disoblige  him,  the  go- 
vernor began  to  thmk,  in  saa  earnest,  that 
Peregrine's  vivacity  had  at  length  risen  to 
the  transports  of  actual  madness,  and  was 
himself  almost  distracted  with  this  supposi- 
tion. That  he  might  the  better  judge  what 
remedy  ought  to  be  applied,  he  used  his  whole 
influence,  and  practised  all  his  eloquence  upon 
the  youth,  in  order  to  learn  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  delirium.  He  employed  the  most 
pathetic  entreaties,  and  even  sned  tears  in 
the  course  of  his  supplication ;  so  that  Pic- 
kle (the  first  violence  of  the  hurricane  being 
blown  over)  was  ashamed  of  his  own  impru- 
dence, and  retired  to  his  chamber,  in  order 
to  re-collect  his  dissipated  thoughts.  There 
be  shut  himself  up,  and,  for  the  second  time 
perusing^  the  fatal  epistle,  began  to  waver  in 
nis  opinion  of  the  author's  character  and  in- 
tention. He  sometimes  considered  her  as 
one  of  those  nvmphs  who,  under  the  mask  of 
innocence  and  simplicity,  practise  upon  the 
hearts  and  purses  of  unwary  and  unexperi- 
enced youths.  This  was  the  suggestion  of 
his  wrath,  inflamed  by  disappointment ;  but 
when  he  reflected  upon  the  circumstances  of 
her  behaviour,  and  recalled  her  particular 
charms  to  his  imagination,  the  severity  of 
his  censure  gave  way,  and  his  heart  declared 
in  favour  of  her  sincerity.  Yet  even  this 
consideration  aggravated  the  sense  of  his 
loss,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  relapsing  into 
his  former  distraction,  wnen  his  passion  was 
a  little  becalmed  by  the  hope  of  seeing  her 
again»  either  by  aooident,  or  in  the  course  of 


a  diligent  and  minute  inquiry,  which  he  forth- 
with resol  ved  to  set  on  foot.  He  had  reason  to 
believe  that  her  own  heart  would  espouse  his 
cause,  in  spite  of  her  virtue's  determination, 
and  did  not  despair  of  meeting  with  the  capu- 
chin, whose  good  oflices  he  knew  he  could 
at  any  time  command.  Comforted  with  these 
reflections,  the  tempest  of  his  soul  subsided. 
In  loss  than  two  hours  he  joined  his  company, 
with  an  air  of  composure,  and  asked  the 
painter's  forgiveness  for  the  freedom  he  had 
taken*^the  cause  of  which  he  promised  here- 
after to  explain.  Pallet  Was  glad  of  being  re« 
conciled  on  any  terms  to  one  whose  counte* 
nance  supported  him  in  eouilibrio  with  his 
antagonist  the  doctor ;  and  Mr  Jolter  was  re- 
joiced beyond  meaisure  at  his  pupil's  recovery. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Peregrine  meeta  with  Mrs  Hombeck,  tmd 
is  consoled  for  his  loss — his  valet  dS 
ehambre  is  embroiled  toith  her  duennat 
loAom,  howevert  he  finds  means  to  ap* 
pease. 

Evert  thing  having  thus  resumed  its  natu- 
ral channel,  they  dined  together  in  great 
tranquillity.  In  the  aflemoon,  Peregrine, 
on  pretence  of  stayinff  at  home  to  write  let- 
ters, while  his  companions  were  at  the  coffee- 
house, ordered  a  coach  to  be  called,  and, 
with  his  valet  de  ehambre,  who  was  the  only 
person  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of 
nis  thoughts,  set  out  for  the  promenade,  to 
which  an  the  ladies  of  fashion  resort  in  the 
evening  during  the  summer  season,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  his  fugitive  among  the  rest. 

Having  made  a  circuit  round  the  walk, 
and  narrowly  observed  every  female  in  the 

f>lace,  he  perceived  at  some  distance  the 
ivery  of  Hombeck  upon  a  lacquey  that  stood 
at  the  back  of  a  coach ;  upon  which  he  or- 
dered  his  man  to  reconnoitre  the  said  car- 
riage, while  he  pulled  up  his  glasses,  that  he 
might  not  be  aiscovered,  before  he  should 
have  received  some  intelligence,  by  which 
he  mi^ht  conduct  himself  on  this  unexpected 
occasion,  that  already  began  to  interfere  with 
the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither,  though  it 
could  not  dispute  his  attention  with  the  idea 
of  his  charming  unknown. 

His  Mercury  having  made  his  observa- 
tions, reported,  that  there  was  nobody  in  the 
coach  but  Mrs  Hombeck  and  an  elderly 
woman,  who  had  all  the  air  of  a  duenna,  and 
that  the  servant  was  not  the  same  footman 
that  had  attended  them  in  France.  En- 
couraged by  this  information,  our  hero  order- 
ed himself  to  be  driven  close  up  to  that  side 
of  their  convenience  on  which  his  old  mis- 
tress sat ;  and  accosted  her  with  the  usual 
salutation.    This  lady  no  sooner  beheld  her 

Sallant,  than  her  cheeks  reddened  with  « 
ouUe  glow ;  and  she  exclaimed,— <<  Dear 
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brother,  I  am  overjoyed  to  see  you ;  pray 
come  into  our  coach."  He  took  the  hint 
immediately,  and,  complying  with  her  re- 
quest, embraced  this  new  sister  with  great 
afibction. 

Perceiving  that  her  attendant  was  very 
much  surprised  and  alarmed  at  this  unexpect- 
ed meeting,  she,  in  order  to  banish  her  sus- 
picion, and  at  the  same  time  give  her  lover 
his  cue,  told  him,  that  his  brother  (meaning 
her  husband)  was  ^ne  to  the  Spa  ^r  a  few 
weeks,  by  the  advice  of  physicians,  on  ac- 
count of  his  ill  state  of  health ;  and  that, 
from  his  last  letter,  she  had  the  pleasure  to 
tell  him,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  well. 
The  young  gentleman  expressed  his  satis- 
&ction  at  this  piece  of  news;  observing, 
with  an  air  of  fraternal  concern,  that  if  his 
brother  had  not  made  too  free  with  his  con- 
stitution, his  friends  in  England  would  have 
had  no  occasion  to  repine  at  his  absence  and 
want  of  health,  by  which  he  was  banished 
from  his  own  country  and  connexions.  He 
then  asked  (with  an  affectation  of  surprise), 
why  she  had  not  accompanied  her  spouse ; 
and  was  given  to  understand,  that  his  tender, 
ness  of  affection  would  not  suffer  him  to  ex- 
pose her  to  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  which 
lay  among  rocks  uiat  were  almost  inacces- 
sible. 

The  duenna's  doubts  being  eased  by  this 
preamble  of  conversation,  he 'changed  the 
subject  to  the  pleasures  of  the  place,  and, 
among  other  such  questions,  inquired  if  she 
bad  as  yet  visited  Versailles.  This  is  a 
public-house,  situated  upon  the  canal,  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  town,  ac- 
commodated with  tolerable  gardens  for  the 
entertainment  of  company.  When  she  re- 
plied in  the  negative,  tie  proposed  to  accom- 
pany her  thither  immediately ;  but  the  ^vcr- 
nante,  who  had  hitherto  skt  silent,  objected 
to  this  proposal,  telling  them,  in  broken 
English,  that  as  the  lady  was  under  her  care, 
she  could  not  answer  to  Mr  Hombeck  for 
allowing  her  to  go  and  visit  such  a  suspicious 
place.  "As  for  that  matter,  madan^"  said 
the  confident  gallant,  ''give  yourself  no 
trouble;  the  consequences  shall  be  at  my 
peril,  and  I  will  undertake  to  insure  ^ou 
against  my  brother's  resentment."  So  saying, 
he  directed  the  coachman  to  the  place,  and 
ordered  his  own  to  follow,  under  the  auspices 
of  his  valet  de  chambre,  while  the  old  gentle- 
woman, overruled  by  his  assurance,  quietly 
submitted  to  his  authority. 

Being  arrived  at  the  place,  he  handed  the 
ladies  ^om  the  coach,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  observed  that  the  duenna  was  lame;  a 
circumstance  of  which  he  did  not  scruple  to 
take  the  advantage;  for  they  had  scarce 
alighted,  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  when  he 
advised  his  sister  to  enjoy  a  walk  in  the 
garden ;  and  although  tne  attendant  made 
shift  to  keep  them  umost  always  in  view, 
they  enjoyed  a  detached  convenaiion,  in 


which  Peregrine  learned,  that  the  true  cause 
of  her  being  left  behind  at  Brussels,  while 
her  husband  proceeded  to  Spa,  was  the  dread 
of  the  compemy  and  familiarities  of  that 
place,  to  which  his  jealousy  durst  not  expose 
ner ;  and  that  she  had  lived  three  weeks  in  a 
convent  at  Lisle,  from  which  she  was  dehver* 
ed  by  his  own  firee  motion,  because,  indeed* 
he  could  no  longer  exist  without  her  com* 
pany;  and,  lastly,  our  lover  understood,  Uiat 
her  govemante  was  a  mere  dragon,  who  had 
been  recommended  to  him  by  a  Spanish 
merchant,  whose  wife  she  attended  to  her 
dying  day:  but  she  very  much  questioned 
whether  or  not  her  fidelity  was  proof  enough 
against  money  and  strong  waters.  Peregrine 
assured  her  the  experiment  should  be  tried 
before  parting ;  and  they  agreed  to  pass  the 
night  at  Versailles,  provided  his  endeavoum 
should  succeed. 

Having  exercised  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner, untQ  the  duenna's  spirits  were  pretty 
much  exhausted,  that  she  might  be  the  better 
disposed  to  recruit  them  with  a  glass  of 
liquor,  they  returned  to  their  apartment,  and 
the  cordial  was  recommended  and  received 
in  a  bumper ;  but  as  it  did  not  produce  such 
a  visible  alteration  as  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
Pickle  had  made  him  expect,  and  the  old 
gentlewoman  observed  that  it  be^an  to  be 
late,  and  that  the  sates  would  be  shut  in  a 
little  time,  he  filled  up  a  parting  ^lass,  and 
pledged  her  in  equal  quantity.  Her  blood 
was  too  much  chilled  to  be  warmed  even  by 
this  extraordinary  dose,  which  made  imme- 
diate innovation  on  the  brain  of  our  youth, 
who,  in  the  gaiety  of  his  imagination,  over- 
whelmed this  she  Argus  with  such  profusion 
of  gallantry,  that  she  was  more  intoxicated 
with  his  expressions  than  with  the  spirits 
she  had  drank.  When,  in  the  course  of  toy- 
ing, he  dropped  a  purse  into  her  bosom,  she 
seemed  to  forget  how  the  night  wore,  and, 
with  the  approlNition  of  her  charge,  assented 
to  his  proposal  of  having  something  for  sup-' 
per. 

This  was  a  great  point  which  our  adven- 
turer had  gain^ ;  and  yet  he  plainly  perceiv- 
ed that  the  govemante  mistook  his  meaning, 
by  giving  herself  credit  for  all  the  passion  1^ 
had  processed.  As  this  error  could  be  rec- 
tified by  no  other  means  than  those  of  plying 
her  with  the  bottle,  until  her  distinguishinff 
faculties  should  be  overpowered,  he  promoted 
a  quick  circulation.  She  did  him  justice, 
without  any  manifest  signs  of  inebriation,  so 
lon^,  that  his  own  eyes  began  to  reel  in  the 
sockets ;  and  he  found,  that,  before  his 
scheme  could  be  accomplished,  he  should  be 
effectually  unfitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  love. 
He,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  his  valet  de 
chambre,  who  understood  the  hint  as  soon 
as  it  was  given,  and  readily  undertook  to  perJ' 
form  the  part,  of  which  his  master  had  played 
the  prelude.  This  afifair  being  settled  to 
his  satisfaction,  and  the  night  at  odds  with 
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moniiiig,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  imparting 
to  the  ear  of  this  aged  Dulcinea  a  kind 
whiaper,  importing  a  promiae  of  visiting  her, 
when  hia  aiater  should  he  retired  to  her  own 
chamber,  and  an  earnest  desire  of  leaving 
her  door  unlocked. 

This  agreeable  intimation  being  commu- 
nicated, he  conveyed  a  caution  or  the  same 
nature  to  Mrs  Ilombeck,  as  he  led  her  to 
her  apartment;  and  darkness  and  silence  no 
sooner  prevailed  in  the  house,  than  he  and 
his  trusty  squire  set  out  on  their  different 
voyages.  "Kvery  thing  would  have  succeeded 
according  to  their  wish,  had  not  the  valet  de 
chambre  suffered  himself  to  fikU  asleep  at  the 
side  of  his  inamorata,  and,  in  the  agitation 
of  a  violent  dream,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  so 
unlike  that  of  her  supposed  adorer,  that  she 
distinguished  the  difference  at  once.  Waking 
him  with  a  pinch  and  a  loud  shriek,  she 
threatened  to  prosecute  him  for  a  rape,  and 
reviled  him  with  dl  the  epithets  her  rage 
and  disappointment  could  suggest. 

The  Frenchman,  finding  himself  detected, 
behaved  with  great  temper  and  address :  he 
begged  she  would  compose  herself,  on  ac- 
count of  her  own  reputation,  which  was 
extremely  dear  to  him ;  protesting,  that  he 
had  a  most  inviolable  esteem  for  her  person. 
His  representations  had  weight  with  the 
duenna,  who,  upon  recollection,  comprehend- 
ed the  whole  affair,  and  thought  it  would  be 
her  interest  to  bring  matters  to  an  accom- 
modation. She,  therefore,  admitted  the  apo- 
logics  of  her  bedfellow,  provided  he  would 
promise  to  atone  by  mamage  for  the  injury 
she  had  sustained ;  and  in  this  particular,  he 
set  her  heart  at  ease  by  repeated  vows, 
which  he  uttered  with  surprismg  volubility, 
though  without  any  intention  to  perform 
the  least  tittle  of  their  contents. 

Peregrine,  who  had  been  alarmed  b^  her 
exclamation,  and  run  over  to  the  door  with  a 
view  of  interposing,  according  to  the  emer- 
gency of  the  case,  hearing  the  affkir  thus 
compromised,  returned  to  his  mistress,  who 
was  highly  entertained  with  an  account  of 
what  had  passed,  foreseeing,  that,  for  the 
future,  she  should  be  under  no  difficultv  or 
lestriction  firom  the  severity  of  her  guara. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

Homheek  is  informed  of  hii  v\fe*$  adveiu 
hire  with  Peregrine,  for  whom  he  pre^ 

•  paree  a  etratagem,  which  is  rendered  in- 
effeetutA  by  the  it^formation  of  Pipee — 
the  husband  ducked  for  his  intention,  ond 
our  hero  apprehended  by  the  patrols* 

Thbrb  was  another  periA>n,  however,  still 
tingained ;  and  that  was  no  other  than  her 
footman,  whose  secrecy  our  heico  attempted 
to  sdcQre  in  the  morning  by  a  handsome  pre- 
sentf  which  he  received  with  many  profess- 


ions of  gaatitude  and  devotion  to  hia  ser- 
vice ;  yet  this  complaisance  was  nothing  but 
a  cloak  -used  to  disffuise  the  design  he 
harboured  of  making  His  master  acquainted 
with  the  whole  transaction.  Indeed  this 
lacquey  had  been  hired,  not  onlv  as  a  spy 
upon  his  mistress,  but  also  as  a  cneck  on  tne 
conduct  of  the  govemante,  with  promise  of 
ample  reward,  if  ever  he  should  discover  any 
sinister  or  suspicious  practices  in  the  course 
of  her  behaviour.  As  for  the  footman  whom 
they  hacf  brought  firom  England,  he  was  re- 
tained in  attendance  upon  the  person  of  his^ 
master,  whose  confidence  he  had  lost,  by  ad- 
vising him  to  gentle  methods  of  reclaiming 
his  lady,  when  her  irregularities  had  subject- 
ed her  to  his  wrath. 

'  The  Flemish  valet,  in  consequence  of  the 
office  he  had  undertaken,  wrote  to  Hombeck 
by  the  first  post,  giving  an  exact  detail  of 
the  adventure  at  VersaUles,  with  such  a  de- 
scription of  the  pretended  brother,  as  left  the 
husband  no  room  to  think  he  could  be  any 
other  person  than  his  first  dishonourer,  and 
exasperated  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
resolved  to  lay  an  ambush  for  this  invader, 
and  at  once  disqualify  him  firom  disturbing 
his  repose,  by  maintaining  fUrther  corres- 
pondence with  his  wife. 

Meanwhile,  the  lovers  enjoyed  themselves 
without  restraint;  and  Peregrine's  plan  of 
inquiry  after  his  dear  unknown  was  for  the 
present  postponed.  His  fellow-travoUers 
were  confounded  at  his  mysterious  motions^ 
which  filled  the  heart  of  Jolter  with  anxiety 
and  terror.  This  careful  conductor  was 
fraught  with  such  experience  of  his  pupil's 
disposition,  that  he  trembled  with  the  appre- 
hension of  some  sudden  accident,  and  lived 
in  continual  alarm,  like  a  man  that  walks 
under  the  wall  of  a  noddinff  tower.  Nor  did 
he  enjoy  any  alleviation  of  his  fears,  wheut 
upon  telling  the  young  gentleman,  that  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  desirous  of  de- 
parting for  Antwerp,  he  answered,  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  consult  their  own  inch- 
nations  ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  resolv- 
ed to  stay  in  Brussels  a  few  days  longer. 
By  this  declaration  the  ^vemor  was  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  of  his  having  some  in- 
trigue upon  the  anvil.  In  the  bitterness  of 
his  vexation,  he  took  the  liberty  of  signifying 
his  suspicion,  and  reminding  him  of  uie  dan- 
gerous dilemmas  to  which  he  had  been  re* 
auced  by  his  former  precipitation. 

Peregrine  took  his  caution  in  good  part, 
and  promised  to  behave  with  such  circum- 
spection as  would  screen  him  from  any 
troublesome  conseauences  for  the  fliture; 
but  nevertheless,  benaved  that  same  evening 
in  luch  a  manner,  as  plainly  showed  that 
his  prudence  was  nothing  else  than  vain  spe- 
culation. He  had  made  an  appointment  to 
spend  the  night,  as  usual,  with  Mrs  Horn-  * 
beck ;  and,  about  nine  o'clock,  hastened  to 
her  lodgings,  when  be  was  accosted  in  th« 
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'Ctreet  by  his  old  discarded  friend  Thomas 
Pipes,  who,  without  any  other  preamble,  told 
him,  that,  for  all  he  had  turned  him  adrift,  he 
did  not  chuse  to  see  him  run  full  sail  into  his 
enemy's  harbour,  without  gpving  him  timely 
notice  of  the  danger.  "  Vl\  tell  you  what," 
said  he,  "mayhap  you  think  I  want  to  curry 
fayour,  that  I  may  be  taken  in  tow  again ;  if 
you  do,  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  your 
reckoning.  I  am  old  enough  to  be  laid  up, 
and  have  wherewithal  to  keep  m^  planks 
from  the  weather.  But  this  here  is  the  affair ; 
I  haye  known  you  since  you  were  no  higher 
than  a  nfarlinspike,  and  snould'nt  care  to  see 
you  deprived  of  your  ringing  at  these  years ; 
whereby,  I  am  informed  by  Hombeck's  man, 
whom  I  this  afternoon  fell  in  with  by  chance, 
as  how  his  master  has  got  intelligence  of 
your  boarding  his  wife,  and  has  steered  priyate- 
ly  into  this  port,  with  a  large  complement 
of  hands,  in  order,  d'ye  see,  to  secure  you 
while  you  are  under  the  hatches.  Now,  if 
80  be  as  how  you  have  a  mind  to  give  him  a 
salt  eel  for  his  supper,  here  am  i,  witliout 
hope  of  fee  or  reward,  ready  to  stand  by  you 
as  long  as  my  timbers  wiU  stick  together;  and 
if  I  expect  any  recompense,  may  I  be  bound 
to  eat  oakum  and  drink  bilgewater  for  life." 

Startled  at  this  information^  Perej^rine  ex- 
amined him  upon  the  particulars  of  his  dis- 
course with  the  lacquey ;  and  when  he  under- 
stood that  Hombeck's  intelligence  flowed 
from  the  canal  of  his  Flemish  footman,  he  be- 
lieved every  circumstance  of  Tom's  report, 
thanked  him  for  this  warning,  and,  after  hay- 
ing reprimanded  him  for  his  misbehaviour  at 
Lisle,  assured  him  that  it  should  be  his  own 
fault  if  ever  they  should  part  again.  He  then 
deliberated  with  himself  whether  or  not  he 
should  retort  the  purpose  upon  bis  adversary ; 
but  when  he  considered  that  Hornbeck  was 
not  the  aggressor,  and  made  that  unhappy 
husband's  case  his  own,  he  could  not  help 
acquitting  his  intention  of  revenge,  though, 
in  his  opmion,  it  ought  to  have  beemexecut- 
ed  in  a  more  honourable  manner ;  and  there- 
fore he  determined  to  chastise  him  *for  his 
want  of  spirit.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more 
insolent  and  unjust  than  this  determination, 
which  induced  him  to  punish  a  person  for  his 
want  of  counufe  to  redress  the  injury  which 
he  himself  had  done  to  his  reputation  and 
peace ;  and  yet  this  barbarity  of  decision  is 
authorised  by  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
mankind. 

With  these  sentiments,  he  returned  to  the 
inn,  and,  putting  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  pock- 
et, ordered  his  valet  de  chambre  and  Pipes 
to  follow  him  at  a  small  distance,  so  as  that 
they  should  be  within  call  in  case  of  necessi- 
ty, and  then  posted  himself  within  thirty 
yards  of  his  Dulcinea's  door.  There  he  had 
not  been  above  half  an  hour,  when  he  per- 
ceived four  men  take  their  station  on  the 
other  side,  with  a  view,  as  he  guessed,  to 
watch  for  his  going  in»  that  he  might  be  taken 


unaware.  But  when  they  had  tarried  a  con- 
siderable time  in  that  comer,  without  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  expectation,  their  leaq^ 
er,  persuaded  that  the  gallant  had  gained  ad* 
mittance  by  some  secret  means,  approached 
the  door  with  his  followers,  who,  according 
to  the  instructions  they  had  received,  no 
sooner  saw  it  open  than  they  rushed  in,  leav- 
ing their  employer  in  the  street,  where  he 
thought  his  person  would  be  least  endanger^ 
ed.  Our  adventurer,  seeing  him  all  alone,  ad- 
vanced with  speed,  iud,  clapping  a  pistol  to 
his  breast,  commanded  him  to  follow  his  foot- 
steps, without  noise,  on  pain  of  immediate 
death. 

Terrified  at  this  sudden  apparition,  Horn- 
beck  obeyed  in  silence ;  and,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, they  arrived  at  the  quay,  where  Pickle, 
halting,  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was 
no  stranger  to  his  villanous  design— ^told  him, 
that  if  he  conceived  himself  injured  by  any 
circumstance  of  his  conduct,  he  would  now 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  resentinfir  the 
wrong,  in  a  manner  becoming  a  man  (»  hon- 
our. "  You  have  a  sword  about  you,"  said 
he,  *'or,  if  you  don't  chuse  to  nut  the  affair 
on  that  issue,  here  is  a  brace  of^ pistols,  take 
which  you  please."  Such  an  address  could 
not  fail  to  disconcert  a  man  of  his  character. 
After  some  hesitation,  he,  in  a  ft.u]tering  ac- 
cent, denied  that  his  design  was  to  mutilate 
Mr  Pickle,  but  that  he  thought  himself  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  law,  by  which  he 
would  have  obtained  a  divorce,  if  he  could 
have  procured  evidence  of  his  wife's  infidel- 
ity ;  and,  with  that  view,  he  had  employed 
people  to  take  advantage  of  the  information 
he  had  received.  With  regard  to  this  alter- 
native, he  declined  it  enturely,  because  he 
could  not  see  what  satisfaction  he  should  en- 
joy, in  being  shot  through  the  head,  or  run 
through  the  lungs,  bj^  a  person  who  had  al- 
ready wronged  him  in  an  irreparable  man- 
ner. Lastly,  his  fear  made  him  propose,  that 
the  a£fair  should  be  left  to  the  arbitrati^  of 
two  creditable  m^,  altogether  unconcerned 
in  the  dispute. 

To  these  remonstrances.  Peregrine  replied 
in  the  style  of  a  hot-headed  young  man, 
conscious  of  his  own  unjustifiable  behayiour» 
that  every  gentleman  ought  to  be  a  judge  of 
his  own  honour,  and  therefore  he  would  sub- 
■eiit  to  the  decision  of  no  umpire  whatsoever ; . 
that  he  would  foigive  hiis  want  of  courafle, 
which  might  be  a  natural  infirmity,  but  hie 
mean  dissimulation  he  could  not  pardon : 
that,  as  he  was  certified  of  the  rasgally  intent 
of  his  ambuscade,  by  undoubted  intelli^nce, 
he  would  treat  him,  not  with  a  retaliation  of 
his  own  treacheiy,  but  such  indignity  as  a 
scoundrel  deserves  to  suffer,  unless  he  would 
make  one  effort  to  maintain  the  character  he 
assumed  in  life.  So  saying,  he  again  pre- 
sented his  pistols,  which  being  rejected  as 
before,  he  called  his  two  ministers,  and  or . 
dered  them  to  duck  him  in  the  oanal. 
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This  command  was  pronoanced  and  exe- 
cuted almost  in  the  same  breath,  to  the  un- 
speakable terror  and  disorder  of  the  poor 
smvering  patient,  who,  having  undergone  the 
immersion,  ran  about  like  a  drowned  rat, 
squeaking  for  assistance  and  revenue.  His 
Cries  were  overheard  by  the  patrole,  who, 
chancing  to  pass  that  way,  took  him  under 
their  protection,  and,  in  consequence  of  his 
complaint  and  information,  went  in  pursuit 
of  our  adventurer  and  his  attendants,  who 
were  soon  overtaken  and  surrounded.  Rash 
and  inconsiderate  as  the  young  gentleman 
was,  he  did  not  pretend  to  stand  on  the 
defensive  against  a  file  of  musketeers,  al- 
though Pipes  had  drawn  his  cutlass  at  their 
approach,  but  surrendered  himself  without 
opposition,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  main 
guard,  where  the  commanding  officer,  engag- 
ed by  his  appearance  and  address,  treated 
him  with  all  imaginable  respect.  Hearing 
the  particulars  of  his  adventure,  he  assured 
him  that  the  prince  would  consider  the  whole 
as  a  tour  dejeunesMe,  and  order  him  to  be  re- 
leased without  delay. 

,  Next  morning,  when  this  gentleman  gave 
in  his  report,  he  made  such  a  favourable  re- 
presentation of  the  prisoner,  that  our  hero  was 
on  the  point  of  being  discharged,  when  Horn- 
beck  preferred  a  complaint,  accusing  him  of 
a  purposed  assassination,  and  praying  that 
such  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon 
him  as  his  highness  should  think  adequate  to 
the  nature  oAhe  crime.  The  prince,  per- 
plexed with  this  petition,  in  conse(|uence  of 
which  he  foresaw  that  he  must  disoblise  a 
British  subject,  sent  for  the  plaintiff,  of  whom 
he  had  some  knowledge,  and  in  person  ex- 
horted him  to  drop  the  prosecution,  which 
would  only  serve  to  propagate  his  own  shame. 
But  Hornbeck  was  too  much  incensed  to 
listen  tQ  anv  proposal  of  that  kind,  and  pe- 
remptorily  demanded  justice  against  the  pris- 
oner, whom  he  represented  as  an  obscure 
advinturer,  who  had  made  repeated  attempts 
upon  his  honour  and  his  life.  Prince  Charles 
told  him,  Ibat  what  he  had  advised  was  in 
the  capacity  of  a  friend ;  but,  since  he  insist- 
ed  upon  his  acting  as  a  magistrate,  the  affair 
Bhomd  be  examined,  and  determined  accord- 
ingto  the  dictates  of  justice  and  truth. 

The  petitioner  being  dismissed  with  this 
pTomiee,  the  defendant  was,  in  his  tuni» 
broug^ht  before  the  judge,  whose  preposses- 
sion in  his  favour  was  in  a  ^reat  measure 
weakened  by  what  his  antagomst  had  said  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  birth  a^  reputation. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Peregrine  is  releaeed — JoUer  caitfaunded 
ut  hie  mjfeterioue  conduct — a  contest  hw' 
pene  between  the  poet  and  painter,  who 
are  reconciled  Inf  the  mediation  of  their 
feUow'traeeUere. 


Our  hero,  understanding,  from  some  ex- 
pressions which  escaped  the  prince,  that  he 
was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  sharper  ai^ 
assassin,  begged  that  he  might  have  the  lib- 
erty of  sending  for  some  vouchers,  that  would 
probably  vindicate  his  character  fh)m  the  ma- 
licious aspersions  of  his  adversary.  This 
permission  being  granted,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  governor,  desiring  that  he  would  brinf 
to  him  the  letters  of  recommendation  which 
he  had  received  from  the  British  ambassador 
at  Paris,  and  such  other  papers  as  he  thought 
conducive  to  evince  the  importance  of  nis 
situation. 

The  billet  was  given  in  charge  to  one  of 
the  subaltern  officers  on  duty,  who  carried  it 
to  the  inn,  and  demanded  to  speak  with  Mr 
Jolter.    Pallet,  who  happened  to  be  at  the 
door  when  this  messenger  arrived,  and  heard 
him  inquire  for  the  tutor,  ran  directly  to  that 
gentleman's  apartment,  and,  in  manifest  dis- 
order, told  him  that  a  huge  fellow  of  a  soldier, 
with  a  monstrous  pair  of  whiskers,  and  a  flir 
cap  as  big  as  a  bushel,  was  asking  for  him  at 
the  door.    The  poor  governor  began  to  shake 
at  this  intimation,  though  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  having  committed  any  thing  that 
could  attract  Uie  attention  of  the  state. 
When  the  officer  appeared  at  his  chamber- 
door,  his  confusion  increased  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  his  perception  seemed  to  vanish, 
.and  the  subalterti  repeated  the  purport  of  his 
errant  three  times,  before  he  could  compre- 
hend his  meaning,  or  venture  to  receive  the 
letter  which  he  presented.    At  length  he 
summoned  all  his  fortitude,  and  having  pe- 
rused the  epistle,  his  terror  sunk  into  anxiety. 
His  ingenious  fear  immediately  suggested 
that  Peregrine  was  confined  in  a  dungeon, 
for  some  outrage  he  had  committed.    He 
ran  with  great  agitation  to  a  trunk,  and,  tak- 
ing out  a  Dundle  of  papers,  followed  his  con- 
ductor, being  attended  by  the  painter,  to 
whomiie  had  ninted  his  apprehension.  When 
they  p«»ed  through  the  ffuard,  which  was 
under  arms,  the  hearts  of  both  died  within 
them  r  and  when  they  came  into  the  pre- 
sence, there  was  such  an  expression  of  awful 
horror  on  the  countenance  of  Jolter,  that  the 
prince,  observing  his  dismay,  was  pleased  to 
encourage  him  with  an  assurance  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear.    Thus  comforted,  he  recol- 
lected mmself  so  well  as  to  understand  his 
pupil,  when  he  desired  him  to  produce  the 
ambassador's  letters ;  some  of  which  being 
open,  were  immediately  read  by  his  high- 
ness, who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  writer,  and  knew  several  of  the  noble- 
men to  whom  they  were  addressed.    These 
retoinmendations  were  so  warm,  and  repre- 
sented the  young  gentleman  in  such  an  ad- 
vantageous light,  that  the  prince,  convinced 
of  the  injustice  his  character  had  suffered  by 
the  misrepresentation  of  Hornbeck,  took  our 
hero  by  the  hand,  asked  pardon  for  the  doubts 
he  had  enteitained  of  bis  honour,  declared 
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him  firom  that  moment  at  liberty,  ordered  hia 
domestics  to  be  enlarged,  and  offered  him  his 
countenance  and  protection  as  long  as  he 
abould  remain  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
At  the  same  time  he  cautioned  him  a^inst 
indiscretion  in  the  course  of  his  gallantries ; 
and  took  his  word  and  honour,  that  he  should 
drop  all  measures  of  resentsMBnt  a^inst  the 
person  of  Hombeck  during  his  residence  in 
that  place. 

The  delinquent,  thus  honourably  acquitted, 
thanked  the  prince,  in  the  most  respectful 
manner,  for  his  generosity  and  candour,  and 
retired  with  his  two  friend8|  who  were  amaz- 
ed and  bewildered  in  their  thoughts  at  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  the  whole  adven- 
ture still  remaining  without  the  sphere  of 
their  comprehension,  which  was  not  at  aU 
enlarged  by  the  unaccountable  appearance 
of  Pipes,  who,  with  the  valet  de  chambre, 
joined  them  at  the  castle  gate.  Had  Jolter 
oeen  a  man  of  luxuriant  imagination,  his  brain 
would  undoubtedly  have  suffered  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  his  pupil's  mysterious  conduct, 
whicn  he  strove  in  vain  to  unravel ;  but  Ms 
intellects  were  loo  soUd  to  be  affected  by  the 
miscarriage  of  his  invention ;  and  as  rere- 
grine  did  not  think  proper  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  cause  of  his  being  appre- 
hended, he  contented  himself  with  supposing 
that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  case. 

The  painter,  whose  imagination  was  of  a 
More  flimsy  texture,  formed  a  thousand  chi- 
mercial  conjectures,  which  he  communicated 
to  Pickle,  in  imperfect  insinuations,  hoping, 

S'  his  answers  and  behaviour,  to  discover 
e  truth ;  but  the  youth,  in  order  to  tantalize 
him,  eluded  all  his  inquiries,  with  such  ap- 
pearance of  industry  and  art,  as  heig:htened 
his  curiosity,  while  it  disappointed  his  aim, 
and  inflamed  him  to  such  a  degree  of  impa- 
tience, that  his  wits  began  to  be  unsettled. 
Then  Peregrine  was  fiiin  to  recompose  his 
brain,  by  telling  him,  in  confidence,  that  he 
had  been  arrested  as  a  spy.  This  secret  he 
found  more  intolerable  than  his  former  un- 
certainty ;  he  ran  from  one  apartmentito  an- 
other, like  a  goose  in  the  agonies  of  e^lay- 
ing,  with  intention  of  disburdening  this  im- 
portant  load ;  but  Jolter  being  engaged  with 
his  pupil,  and  all  the  people  of  the  house  is- 
Dorant  of  the  only  langusjpne  he  could  speaS, 
he  was  compelled,  with  infinite  reluctance,  to 
address  himself  to  the  doctor,  who  was  at 
that  time  shut  up  in  his  own  chamber.  Hav- 
ing knocked  at  the  door  to  no  purpose,  he 
peeped  through  the  kevhole,  and  saw  the 

eysician  sitting  at  a  taole  with  a  pen  in  one 
nd,  and  a  paper  before  him,  his  head  re- 
clined upon  his  other  hand,  and  his  eyes  fix- 
ed upon  the  ceiling,  as  if  he  had  been  en- 
tranced. Pallet  concluding  that  he  was  un- 
der the  power  of  some  convulsion,  endea- 
voured to  force  the  door  open ;  and  the  noise 
of  his  efforts  recalled  the  doctor  from  his  rev- 
This  poetical  republicany  being  so  dis- 


agreeably disturbed,  started  up  in  a  passion, 
and  opening  the  door,  no  sooner  perceived 
who  had  interrupted  him,  than  he  flung  it  in 
his  fiice  with  great  fiiry,  and  cursed  him  for 
his  impertinent  intrusion,  which  had  depriv- 
ed him  of  the  most  delightfiil  vision  that  ever 
regaled  the  human  lancy.  He  imagined  (as 
he  afterwards  imparted  to  Peregrine),  that, 
as  he  enjoyed  himself  in  walking  through  the 
flowery  plain  that  borders  on  Parnassus,  he 
was  met  by  a  venerable  sage,  whom,  by  a 
certain  divine  vivacity  that  listened  from  his 
eyes,  he  instantly  knew  to  he  the  immortal 
Pindar.  He  was  immediately  struck  with 
reverence  and  awe,  and  prostrated  himself 
before  the  apparition,  which,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  litted  him  gently  from  the  ground, 
and,  with  words  more  sweet  than  the  honey 
of  the  Hj^bla  bees,  told  him,  that  of  all  the 
modems,  he  alone  was  visited  by  that  celes- 
tial impulse  by  which  he  himself  iiad  been  in- 
spired,  when  he  produced  his  most  applaud- 
ed odes.  So  saying,  he  led  him  up  the  sa- 
cred  hill,  persuaded  him  to  drink  a  copious 
draught  of  the  waters  of  the  Hippocrene,  and 
then  presented  him  to  the  harmonious  nine, 
who  crowned  his  temples  with  a  laurel  wreath. 

No  wonder  that  he  was  enraged  to  find 
himself  cut  off  from  such  sublime  society. 
He  raved  in  Greek  against  the  invader,  who 
was  so  big  with  his  own  purpose,  that,  un- 
mindful of  the  disgrace  he  had  sustained,  and 
disregarding  all  the  symptoms  of  the  physi- 
cian's displeasure,  he  applied  his  mouth  to 
the  door,  in  an  eager  tone.  ''  I'll  hold  you 
any  wager,"  said  he,  '<  that  I  guess  the  true 
cause  of  Mr  Pickle's  imprisonment."  To 
this  challenge  he  received  no  reply,  and  there- 
fore repeated  it,  adding,  "  I  suppose  you  ima- 
gine he  was  taken  up  for  fighting  a  duel,  or 
affronting  a  nobleman,  or  Tying  with  some 
man's  wife,  or  some  such  matter ;  but,  egad ! 
you  was  never  more  mistaken  -in  your-iifb ; 
and  I'll  lay  my  Cleopatra  a^ndnst  your  Ho» 
mer's  head,  that  in  four-and-twenty  hours 
you  shan't  light  on  the  true  reason.'' 

The  favourite  of  the  Muses,  exasperated 
at  this  vexatious  perseverance  ofuie  painter, 
who,  he  imagined,  had  come  to  teaze  and  in- 
sult him,  "I  would,"  said  he,  "sacrifice  m 
cock  to  iEsculapius,  were  I  assured  that  any 
person  had  been  taken  up  for  extirpating  such 
It  troublesome  Goth  as  you  are  from  the  fiice 
of  the  earth.  As  for  your  boasted  Cleopatra, 
which  you  say  was  drawn  from  your  own 
wife,  I  believe  the  copy  has  as  much  of  the 
to  kahn  as  the  original ;  but,  were  it  mine, 
it  should  be  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Cloa- 
cina,  as  the  picture  of  that  goddess ;  for  any 
othelr  apartment  would  be  disffraced  by  its 
appearance."  "  Hark  ye,  Sir,"  replied  Pal- 
let, enraged  in  his  turn  at  the  contemptuous 
mention  of  his  darling  performance,  *'  you 
may  make  as'  finee  with  my  wife  as  you  tmnk 
proper,  but  'ware  my  works ;  those  are  the 
children  of  my  fency,  conceived  by  the  glow 
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ing  imagination,  and  fbnned  by  the  art  of  my 
own  hands ;  and  you  yourself  are  a  Goth, 
and  a  Turk,  and  a  Tartar,  and  an  impudent 
pretending  jaclsanapes,  to  treat  with  such 
disrespect  a  production,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  connoisseurs  of  the  age, 
will,  when  finished,  be  a  master  piece  in  its 
kind,  and  do  honour  to  human  genius  and 
skill.  So  I  say  again  and  again,  (and  I  care 
not  though  your  firiend  Playtor  heard  me), 
that  you  have  no  more  taste  than  a  drayman's 
horse,  and  that  those  foolish  notions  of  the 
ancients  ought  to  be  drubbed  out  of  you  with 
a  good  cudgel,  that  you  might  learn  to  treat 
men  of  parts  with  more  veneration.  Per- 
Jbftpsyou  may  not  always  be  in  the  company 
of  one  who  will  halloo  for  assistance  when 
you  ve  on  the  brink  of  being  chastised  for 
your  insolence,  as  I  did,  when  you  brought 
upon  yourself  the  resentment  of  that  Scot, 
who,  by  the  Lard !  would  have  paid  you  both 
scot  and  lot,  as  Falstaif  says,  if  the  French 
officer  had  not  put  him  in  arrest." 

The  physician,  to  this  declamation,  which 
was  conveyed  through  the  key  hole,  answer- 
ed, that  he  (the  painter)  was  a  fellow  so  in- 
finitely below  his  consideration,  that  his  con- 
science  upbraided  him  with  no  action  of  his 
life,  except  that  of  chusing  such  a  wretch 
for  his  companion  and  fellow-traveller;  that 
he  had  viewed  his  character  through  the 
medium'  of  good-nature  and  compassion, 
which  had  prompted  him  to  give  Pallet  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  some  new  ideas 
under  his  immediate  instruction ;  but  he  had 
abused  his  goodness  and  condescension  in 
such  a  flagrant  manner,  that  he  was  now  de- 
termined to  discard  him  entirely  from  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  desired  him,  for  the  present, 
to  take  himself  away,  on  pain  of  being  kicked 
for  his  presumption. 

Pallet  was  too  much  incensed  to  be  in- 
timidated by  this  threat,  which  he  retorted 
with  great  violence,  defying  him  to  come 
fortJk,  that  it  mi^ht  appear  which  of  them 
ivas  best  skilled  m  that  pedestrian  exercise, 
which  he  immediately  began  to  practise 
against  tlie  door,  with  such  thundering  appli- 
cation, as  reached  the  ears  of  Pickle  ana  his 
{governor,  who,  coming  out  into  the  passage, 
and  seeing  him  thus  employed,  asked  if  ne 
had  forgot  the  chamber-pots  of  Alost,  that 
he  ventured  to  behave  in  such  a  manner,  m 
entitled  him  to  a  second  prescription  of  the 
same  nature. 

The  doctor,  understahding  that  there  was 
company  at  hand,  opened  the  door  in  a 
twin! ing;  and,  springing  upon  his  antago- 
nist like  a  tiger,  a  fierce  contention  would 
have  ensued,  to  -the  infinite  satisfaction  of 
our  hero,  had  not  Jolter,  to  the  manifest 
peril  of  his  own  person,  interposed,  and, 
partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  exhortations, 
put  a  stop  to  the  engagement  before  it  was 
fairly  began.  Aft^r  having  demonstrated  the 
indecency  of  such  a  vol^  lencovnter  be- 


twixt two  fellow-citizens,  in  a  foreign  land« 
he  begged  to  know^he  cause  of  their  dis- 
sension»  and  offered  his  good  offices  towards 
an  accommodation.  Peregrine  also,  seeing 
the  fray  was  finished,  expressed  himself  to 
the  same  purpose ;  and  the  painter,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  declining  an  explanation,  his 
antagonist  told  the  youth  what  a  mortifyinjg^ 
interruption  he  had  suffisred  by  the  imperti- 
nent intrusion  of  Pallet,  and  gave  Mm  a 
detail  of  the  particulars  of  his  vision,  as 
above  recited.  The  arbiter  owned  the  pro- 
vocation was  not  to  be  endured ;  and  decreed, 
that  the  ofiTender  should  make  some  atone- 
ment for  his  transgression.  Upon  which  the 
painter  observed,  that,  however  he  miffbt 
nave  been  disposed  to  make  acknowledge 
ments,  if  the  physician  had  signified  his  dis- 
pleasure like  a  ^ntleman,  the  complainant 
had  now  forfeited  all  claim  to  any  such  con- 
cessions, by  the  vulgar  manner  m  which  he 
had  reviled  him  and  ms  productions ;  observ- 
ing, that,  if  he  (the  painter)  had  been  in- 
clined  to  retort  his  slanderous  insinuations, 
the  republican's  own  works  would  have  af- 
forded ample  subject  for  his  ridicule  and 
censure. 

After  divers  disputes  and  representations, 
peace  was  at  length  concluded,  on  condition, 
that,*  for  the  future,  the  doctor  should  never 
mention  Cleopatra,  unless  he  could  say 
something  in  her  prabe ;  and  that  Pallet,  in 
consideration  of  his  having  been  the  first 
ag^ssor,  should  make  a  sketch  of  the  phy- 
sician's vision,  to  be  engraved  and  prefixed* 
to  the  next  edition  of  bis  odes. 


CHAPTER  LXIL 

The  travellers  depart  for  Antwerp,  at  which 
place  the  painter  gives  a  loose  to  his  en- 
thusiasm. 

Our  adventurer,  baffled  in  all  his  efibrts  to 
retrieve  his  lost  Amanda,  yielded  at  length 
to  thto  remonstrances  of  his  governor  and 
fellow-travellers,  who,  out  of  pure  complai- 
sance to  him,  had  exceeded  their  intended 
stay  by  six  days  at  least ;  and  a  couple  of 
post-chaises,  with  three  riding  horses,  being 
hired,  they  departed  from  Brussels  in  the 
morning,  dined  at  Mechlin,  and  arrived  about 
eight  in  the  evening  at  the  venerable  city  of 
Antwerp.  During  this  day's  journey.  Pallet 
was  elevated  to  an  uncommon  flow  of  spirits, 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  birth-place 
of  Rubens,  for  whom  he  professed  an  en- 
thusiastic admir^ion.  He  swore,  that  the 
pleasure  he  felt  was  equal  to  that  of  a  Mus- 
sulman, on  the  last  day  of  his  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca;  and  that  he  already  considered  him- 
self a  native  of  Antwerp,  being  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  ^  justly  boasted  citi- 
zen, from  whom,  at  certain  junctnres,  he 
could  not  help  believing  himself  derived. 
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because  his  own  pencil  adopted  the  manner 
of  that  great  man  with  surpriain^  facility, 
and  his  mce  wanted  nothing  but  a  pair  of 
whiskers  and  a  beard  to  exhibit  the  express 
image  of  the  Fleming's  countenance.  He 
told  them,  he  was  so  proud  of  this  resem- 
blance, that,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
-  striking,  he  had,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  re- 
solved to  keep  his  fkce  sacred  from  the 
razor ;  and  in  that  purpose  had  persevered, 
notwithstanding  the  continual  reprehensions 
of  Mrs  Pallet,  who,  bein^  then  with  child, 
said,  his  aspect  was-  so  hideous,  that  she 
dreaded  a  miscarriage  every  hour,  until  she 
threatened,  in  plain  terms,  to  dispute  the 
sanity  of  his  intellects,  and  apply  to  the 
chancellor  for  a  committee. 

The  doctor,  on  this  occasion,  observed, 
that  a  man  who  is  not  proof  against  the  soli- 
citations  of  a  woman,  can  never  expect  to 
make  a  great  figure  in  life ;  that  painters  and 
poets  ought  to  cultivate  no  wives  but  the 
muses :  or,  if  they  are,  b^  the  accidents  of 
fortune,  encumbered  with  families,  they 
should  carefully  guard  against  that  pernicious 
weakness,  falsely  honoured  with  the  appel- 
lation of  natural  affection,  and  pay  no 
manner  of  regard  to  the  impertinent  customs 
of  the  world.  "  Granting  that  you  had  been, 
for  a  short  time,  deemed  a  lunatic,"  saU  he, 
"you  might  have  acquitted  yourself  honour- 
ably of  that  imputation,  by  some  performance 
that  would  have  raised  your  character  above 
all  censure.  Sophocles  himself,  that  cele- 
brated tragic  poet,  who,  for  the  sweetness  of 
his  versification,  was  styled  melitta,  or  the 
bee,  in  his  old  age  suffered  th^  same  accuse^ 
tion  from  his  own  children,  who,  seeing  him 
neglect  bis  family  affairs,  and  devote  himself 
entirely  to  poetry,  carried  him  before  the 
magistrate,  as  a  man  whose  intellects  were 
so  much  impaired  by  the  infirmities  of  affe, 
that  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  manage  his  do- 
mestic concerns ;  upon  which  the  reverend 
bard  produced  his  tragedy  of  Oedipua  eni 
kolono,  as  a  work  he  had  just  finished ; 
which  hems  perused,  instead  of  being  de<:jjur- 
ed  unsound  of  understanding,  ho  was  G4^ 
missed  with  admiration  and  applause.  I  wish 
your  beard  and  whiskers  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  like  authority;  though  I  am  afraid 
you  would  have  been  in  the  predicament  of 
those  disciples  of  a  certun  philosopher,  who 
drank  decoctions  of  cumminseeds,  that  their 
faces  might  adopt  the  paleness  of  their 
master's  complexion,  hopinz  that,  in  beirij^ 
as  wan,  they  would  be  as  &amed  as  their 
teacher."  The  painter,  stung  with  this 
sarcasm,  replied,  **  Or  like  those  virtuosi, 
who,  by  repeating  Greek,  eating  sill^kickaby, 
and  pretending  to  see  visions,  tmnk  they 
equal  the  ancients  in  taste  and  genius."  The 
physician  retorted.  Pallet  rejoined,  and  ^e 
altercation  continued  until  ther  entered  the 
ffates  of  Antwerp,  when  the  admirer  of  Ru- 
bens broke  fi»th  into  a  rapturous  exclamation, 
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which  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  and  attract^ 
ed  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom,  by  shru^iging  up  their  shouldeis,  and 
pointing  to  their  foreheads,  gave  shrewd  in- 
dications that  they  believed  him  a  poor  gen- 
tleman disordered  in  his  brain. 

Thej  had  no  sooner  alighted  at  the  inn, 
than  this  pseudo-enthusiast  proposed  to  visit 
the  great  church,  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
formed  some  of  his  master's  pieces  were  to 
be  seen ;  and  was  remarkably  chagrined, 
when  he  understood  that  he  coiud  not  be  ad- 
mitted till  next  day.  He  rose  next  mominff 
by  day-break,  and  disturbed  his  fellow-trav^ 
lers  in  such  a  noisy  and  clamorous  manner, 
that  Peregrine  determined  to  punish  him  with 
some  new  infliction ;  and  while  he  put  on 
his  clothes,  actuaUy  formed  the  plan  o€  pro- 
moting  a  duel  between  him  and  the  doctor, 
in  the  management  of  which  he  promised 
himself  store  of  entertainment,  firom  the  be- 
haviour of  both. 

Being  provided  with  one  of  those  do- 
mestics wno  are  always  in  waiting  to  offer 
their  services  to  strangers  on  their  first  ar- 
rival, they  were  conducted  to  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  an  excellent  collection 
of  pictures ;  and,  though  the  greatest  part 
of  them  were  painted  by  his  favourite  artist. 
Pallet  condemned  them  all  by  the  lump,  be-> 
cause  Pickle  had  told  him  beforehand,  that 
there  was  not  one  performance  of  Rubens 
among  the  number. 

The  next  place  they  visited,  was  what 
they  called  the  academy  of  painting,  fhrnish- 
ed  with  a  number  of  paltry  pieces,  in  which 
our  painter  recognized  the  s^le  of  Peter 
Paul,  with  many  expressions  of  admiration, 
on  the  same  sort  of  previous  intelligence. 

From  this  repository  they  went  to  the 
flreat  church ;  and  being  led  to  the  tomb  of 
Kubens,  the  whimsical  painter  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  worshipped  with  such  appearance 
of  devotion,  that  the  attendant,  scandalized 
at  his  superstition,  pulled  him  up,  observing, 
with  great  warmth,  that  the  person  buried  m 
that  place  was  no  saint,  but  as  ^peaX  a  sin- 
ner as  himself;  and  that,  if  he  was  spiritually 
disposed,  there  was  a  chapel  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  at  the  distance  of  three  yards,  on  th« 
right  hand,  to  which  he  might  retire.  He 
thought  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  mani* 
fitot  some  extraordinary  inspiration,  while  ha 
resided  on  the  spot  where  Rubens  was  bomi 
and  therefore  his  whole  behaviour  was  an  af^ 
fectation  of  rapture,  expressed  in  distracted 
exclamations,  convulsive  starts,  and  uncouth 
gesticulations.  In  the  midst  of  his  frantic 
behaviour,  he  saw  an  old  capuchin,  with  a 
white  beard,  mount  the  pulpit,  and  hold  forth 
to  the  congregation  with  such  violence  of 
emphasis  and  gesture  as  captivated  his  fancy ; 
and,  bawling  uoud,  *'  Zounds  !  what  an  exo' 
cellent  Paul  preaching  at  Athens !"  he  pulled 
a  pencil  and  a  small  memorandum-book  from 
his  pocket,  and  began  to  take  a  sketch  of 
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the  orator,  with  ffve&t  ea^mess  and  a^ta- 
tion,  sayinff,  <<  Egad !  friend  Raphael,  we 
ahall  aee  whether  you  or  I  have  got  the  best 
knack  at  trumping  up  an  apoetle."  This  ap- 
pearance of  disrespect  gave  offence  to  the 
audience,  who  began  to  murmur  against  this 
heretic  libertine;  when  one  of  the  priests  be- 
longing to  the  choir,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
ill  consequences  from  their  displeasure,  came 
and  told  him  in  the  French  language,  that 
such  liberties  were  not  permitted  m  their 
religion,  and  advised  him  to  lay  aside  his  im- 
plements, lest  the  people  should  take  um- 
prage  at  his  design,  and  be  provoked  to  pun- 
ish liim  as  a  pronme  scoffer  at  their  worship. 
'Hie  painter,  seeing  himself  addressed  bv 
a  friar,  who,  while  he  spoke,  bowed  with 
great  complaisance,  imagined  that  he  was 
a  begging  brother  come  to  supplicate  his 
charity ;  and  his  attention  being  auite-  en- 
grossed by  the  design  he  was  maJiinff,  he 
patted  the  priest's  shaven  crown  with  his 
hand,  saying,  oter  terns,  oter  terns,  and  then 
resumed  his  pencil  with  great  earnestness. 
The  ecclesiastic,  perceiving  that  the  stran- 

ger  did  not  comprehend  his  meaning,  pulled 
im  by  the  sleeve,  and  explained  himself  in 
the  Latin  ton^e  ;  upon  which  Pallet,  pro- 
voked at  his  mtrusion,  cursed  him  aloua  for 
an  impudent  beggarly  son  of  a  w— — ,  and, 
taking  out  a  shufing,  flung  it  upon  the  pave- 
ment, with  manifest  signs  of  indignation. 

Some  of  the  common  people,  enra^jedto  see 
their  religion  contemned,  and  their  priests 
insulted  at  the  very  altar,  rose  from  their 
seats  and  surrounding  the  astonished  painter, 
one  of  the  number  snatched  his  book  from 
his  hand,  and  tore  it  in  a  thousand  pieces. 
Frightened  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  cry- 
ing, "  Fire  and  faggots !  all  my  favourite  ideas 
are  gone  to  wreck  i"  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  very  roughly  handled  by  the  crowd,  had 
not  Peregrine  stepped  in^  and  assured  them, 
that  he  was  a  poor  unhappy  gentleman,  who 
laboured  under  a  transport  of  the  brain. 
Those  who  understood  the  French  language 
communicqtisd  this  information  to  the  rest, 
SQ  that  he  escaped  without  any  other  chas- 
tisement than  being  obliged  to  retire.  And 
as  thev  could  not  see  the  fiiroous  descent 
from  the  cross  till  afler  the  service  was  fin- 
ished, they  were  conducted  by  their  domestic 
to  the  house  of  a  painter,  where  thev  found 
a  beggar  standing  for  his  picture,  ana  the  ar- 
tist actually  employed  in  representing  a  huge 
louse  that  crawled  upon  his  shoulder.  Pallet 
was  wonderfully  pleased  with  this  circum- 
stance, which  he  said  was  altogether  a  new 
thought,  and  an  excellent  bint,  of  which  he 
would  make  his  advantage ;  and  in  the  course 
of  his  survey  of  this  Fleming's  performance, 
perceiving  a  piece  in  which  two  flies  were 
engaged  upon  the  carcase  of  a  dog  half  de- 
voured, he  ran  to  his  brother  brash,  and  swore 
he  was  worthy  of  being  a  fellow-citisen  of 
the  immortal  Biibeiis.    He  then  lamented^ 


with  many  expressions  of  ^ief  and  resent- 
ment, that  he  had  lost  his  common-place 
book,  in  which  he  had  preserved  a  thousand 
conceptions  of  the  same  sort,  formed  by  the 
accidental  objects  of  his  senses  and  imagina- 
tion; and  took  an  opportunity  of  telling  his 
fellow-travellers,  that  in  execution  he  had 
equalled,  if  not  excelled,  the  two  ancient 
painters  who  vied  with  each  other  in  repre- 
sentation of  a  curtain  and  a  bunch  of  grapes  ; 
for  he  had  exhibited  the  image  of  a  certain 
object  so  like  to  nature,  that  the  bare  sight 
of'^it  set  a  whole  hog-sty  in  an  uproar. 

When  he  had  examined  and  applauded 
all  the  productions  of  this  minute  artist,  they 
returned  to  the  great  church,  and  were  enter- 
tained with  the  view  of  that  celebrated  mas^ 
terpiece  of  Rubens,  in  which  he  had  intro- 
duced  the  portraits  of  himself  and  his  whole 
family.  The  doors  that  conceal  this  capital 
performance  were  no  sooner  unfolded,  than 
our  enthusiast,  debarred  the  use  of  speech, 
by  a  previous  covenant  with  his  friend  Pickle, 
liflea  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  and  putting 
himself  in  the  attitude  of  Hamlet,  when  his 
father's  ghost  appears,  adored  in  silent  ec- 
stasy and  awe.  He  even  made  a  merit  of 
necessity;  and,  when  they  had  withdrawn 
from  the  place,  protested  that  his  whole  fac- 
ulties were  swallowed  up  in  love  and  admi- 
ration. 

He  now  professed  himself  mof\e  than 
ever  enamoured  of  the  Flemish  school,  rav- 
ed in  extravagant  encomiums,  and  proposed 
that  the  whole  company  should  pay  homage 
to  the  memory  of  the  divine  Rubens,  by  re- 
pairing forthwith  to  the  house  in  which  he 
liveA,  and  prostrating  themselves  on  the  floor 
of  his  painting  room. 

As  Uiere  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
tenement,  which  had  b^n  rebuilt  more  than 
once  since  the  death  of  that  great  man.  Per- 
egrine excused  himself  from  complying  with 
the  proposal,  on  pretence  of  being  fatigued 
with  the  circuit  they  had  already  performed. 
Jolter  declined  it  for  the  same  reason ;  and 
the  question  being  put  to  the  doctor,  he  re- 
&}}^  his  compan]^  with  an  air  of  disdain. 
Pqilet,  piqued  at  ma  contemptuous  manner, 
asked  if  he  would  not  go  and  see  the  habita- 
tion of  Pindoor,  provided  he  was  in  the  city 
where  that  poet  lived  ?  and  when  the  physi- 
cian  observed,  that  there  was  an  infinite  dif- 
ference between  the  men — "  That  V\l  allow,'* 
replied  the  painter  **  for  the  devil  a  poet  ever 
lived  in  Greece  or  Troy,  that  was  worthy  to 
clean  the  pencils  of  oar  beloved  Rubens." 
The  physician  could  not,  with  any  degree  of 
temper  and  forbearance,  hear  this  outrageous 
blasphemv,  for  which,  he  said,  Pallet's  eyes 
ought  to  be  picked  out  by  owls :  and  the  dis- 
pute arose,  as  usual,  to  such  scurrilities  of 
language,  and  indecency  of  behaviour,  that 
passengers  began  to  take  notice  of  their  ani- 
mosity, and  Peregrine  was  obliged  to  inter- 
pose lor  his  ovm  credit 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

Peregrine  artfifPy  foment$  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Pallet  and  thephyiidan,  who  fight 
a  diael  on  the  ramparts. 

The  painter  betook  himself  to  the  house  of 
the  Flemish  Raphael,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  went  back  to  their  lodgings,  where 
the  yomig  gentleman,  taking  the  advantage 
of  being  alone  with  the  physician,  recapitu- 
lated aB  the  afironts  he  had  sustained  from 
the  painter's  petulance,  aggravating  every 
circumstance  of  the  disgrace,  and  advising 
him,  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend,  to  take  care 
of  his  honour,  which  could  not  fail  to  suffer 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  if  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  insulted  with  impunity  by  one 
so  much  his  inferior  in  every  degree  of  con- 
sideration. * 

The  physician  assured  hitt  that  Pallet  had 
hitherto  escaped  chastisement,  by  being 
deemed  an  object  unworthy  his  resentment, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  wretch's  fiunily, 
for  which  his  compassion  was  interested; 
but  that  repeated  injuries  would  inflame  the 
most  benevolent  disposition ;  and  aHhough  he 
could  find  no  precedent  of  duelling  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whom  he  consider- 
ed as  the  patterns  of  demeanour.  Pallet 
should  no  longer  avail  himself  of  his  venera- 
tion for  the  ancients,  but  be  punished  for  the 
very  next  offence  he  should  commit. 

Having  thus  spirited  up  the  doctor  to  a 
resolution  from  which  he  could  not  decently 
swerve,  our  adventurer  acted  the  incendiary 
with  the  other  party  also;  giving  him  to 
miderstand,  that  the  physician  treated  his 
character  with  such  contempt,  and  behaved 
to  him  with  such  insolence,  as  no  gentleman 
ought  to  bear:  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
was  every  day  put  out  of  countenance  by 
their  mutual  animosity,  which  appeared  in 
nothing  but  vulgar  expressions,  more  be- 
coming shoe-boys  and  oyster-women  than 
men  of  honour  and  education ;  and  therefore 
he  should  be  obliged,  contrary  to^his  incli- 
nation, to  break  off  all  correspon  j&nee  with 
them  both,  if  they  would  not  fail  upon  some 
method  to  retrieve  the  dignity  of  their  cha- 
racters. 

These  representations  would  have  had 
little  effect  upon  the  timidity  of  the  painter, 
who  was  likewise  too  much  of  a  Grecian  to 
approve  of  single  combat,  in  any  other  way 
than  that  of  boxing,  an  exercise  in  which  he 
was  well  skilled,  had  they  not  been  accom- 
panied with  an  insinuation,  that  his  anta- 
fonist  was  no  Hector,  and  that  he  might 
umble  him  into  any  concession,  without 
running  the  least  personal  risk.    Animated 

S'  this  assurance,  our  second  Rubens  set 
e  trumpet  of  defiance  to  his  mouth,  swore 
he  valued  not  his  life  a  rush,  when  his 
honour  was  concerned,  and  entreated  Mr 


Pickle  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  challenge,  which 
he  would  instantly  commit  to  writing. 

The  mischievous  fbmenter  highly  applaud- 
ed this  manifestation  of  courage,  by  which 
he  was  at  liberty  to  cultivate  his  friendship 
and  society,  but  declined  the  office  of  car- 
rying the  billet,  that  his  tenderness  of  Pal- 
let's reputation  might  not  be  misinterpreted 
into  an  officious  desire  of  promoting  quar- 
rels. At  the  same  time  he  recommended 
Tom  Pipes,  not  only  as  a  very  proper  mes- 
senger on  this  occasion,  but  also  ajs  a  trusty 
second  in  the  field.  The  magnanimous 
painter  took  his  advice,  and,  retiring  to 
his  chamber,  penned  a  challenge  in  uiese 
terms. — 

"  Sir  : — ^When  I  am  heartily  provoked,  I 
fear  not  the  devil  himself;  much  less — ^I  will 
not  call  you  a  pedantic  coxcomb,  nor  an  un- 
mannerly fellow,  because  these  are  the  hyp- 
pythets  of  the  wulgar :  but,  remember,  such 
as  y«u  are,  I  nyther  love  you  nor  fear  you ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  expect  satisfaction  for 
your  audacious  behaviour  to  me  on  divers 
occasions ;  and  will,  this  evening,  in  the 
twilight,  meet  you  on  the  ramparts  with 
swora  and  pistol,  where  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  Ibe  soul  of  one  of  us,  for  your  body  shall 
find  no  fiivour  with  your  incensed  defier,  till 
death.  lathan  pallet." 

This  resolute  defiance,  after  having  been 
submitted  to  the  perusal,  and  honoured  with 
the  approbation,  of  our  youth,  was  commit- 
ted to  the  charge  of  Pipes,  who,  according 
to  his  orders,  delivered  it  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  brought  for  answer,  that  the  physician 
wouldf  attend  him  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place.  The  challenger  was  evidently  dis- 
composed at  the  unexpected  news  of  this 
acceptance,  and  ran  about  the  house  in  great 
disorder,  in  quest  of  Peregrine,  to  beg  his 
further  advice  and  assistance ;  but  under- 
standing that  the  yDuth  was  engaged  in  pri- 
vate with  his  adversary,  he  began  to  suspect 
some  collusion,  and  cursed  himself  for  his 
folly  and  precipitation.  He  even  entertained 
some  thoughts  of  retracting  his  invitation, 
and  submitting  to  the  triumph  of  his  anta- 
gonist: but  before  he  would  stoop  to  this 
opprobrious  condescension,  he  resolved  to 
try  another  expedient,  which  might  be  the 
means  of  saving  both  his  character  and  per- 
son. In  this  hope  he  visited  Mr  Jolter,  and 
very  gravely  desired  he  would  be  so  good  as 
to  undertake  the  office  of  his  second  in  a 
duel  which  he  was  to  fight  that  evening  with 
thephysician. 

The  governor,  instead  of  answering  his 
1  ex^ctation,  in  expressing  fear  and 'concern, 
and  breaking  forth  into  exclamations  o^ 
"Good  God !  gentlemen  !  what  d'ye  mean? 
You  shall  not  murder  one  another  while  it  is 
in  my  power  to  prevent  your  purpose.  I 
will  go  directly  to  the  governor  of  the  place, 
who  shall  interpose  his  authority."  I  say, 
instead  of  these  and  other  friendly  menaces 
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I)f  prevention,  Jolter  heard  the  proposal  with 
'^<^tiie  most  phlegmatic  tranquillity,  and  excused 
liimself  fcom  accepting  the  honour  he  in- 
tended for  him,  oil  account  of  his  character 
and  situation,  which  would  not  permit  him 
to  be  concerned  in  any  such  rencounters. 
Indeed  this  mortifying  reception  was  owing 
to  a  previous  hint  from  reregrine,  who, 
dreading  some  sort  of  interruption  f^m  his 
governor,  had  made  him  acquainted  with  his 
design,  and  assured  him,  that  the  affair 
shomd  not  be  brought  to  any  dangerous 
issue. 

Thus  disappointed,  the  dejected  challenger 
was  overwhelmed  with  perplexity  and  dis- 
may ;  and,  m  the  terrors  of  deam  or  muti- 
lation, resolved  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
his  enemy,  and  conform  to  any  submission 
he  should  propose,  when  he  was  accidentally 
encountered  by  our  adventurer,  who,  with 
demonstrations  of  infinite  satisfaction,  told 
him,  in  confidence,  that  his  billet  had  thi^wn 
the  doctor  into  an  ftgpny  of  consternation; 
that  his  acceptance  of  his  challenge  was  a 
mere  effort  of  despair,  calculated  to  con- 
found the  ferocity  of  the  sender,  and  dispose 
him  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation; 
that,  be  had  imparted  the  letter  to  him,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  on  pretence  of  enga^ng 
him  as  a  second,  out,  in  realitj,  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  his  ffood  offices  m  promoting  a 
reconciliation ;  "but  perceiving  the  situation 
,  of  his  mind,"  added  our  hero,  "  I  thought  it 
would  be  more  for  your  honour  to  bafile  his 
expectation,  and  therefore  I  readily  under- 
took  the  task  of  attending  him  to  the  field, 
in  fiUl  assurance  that  he  will  there  hamble 
himself  before  you,  even  to  prostration.  In 
this  security  you  may  go  and  prepare  your 
arms,  and  bespeak  the  assistance  of  Pipes, 
who  will  squire  you  to  the  field,  while  I  keep 
myself  up,  that  our  correspondence  may  not 
be  sdspected  by  the  pl^sician."  Pulet's 
spirit^,  that  were  sunk  to  dejection,  rose  at 
this  encouragement  to  all  the  insolence  of 
triumph ;  he  again  declared  his  contempt  of 
danger;  and  his  pistols  being  loaded  and 
accommodated  with  new  flints,  by  his  trusty 
armour  bearer,  he  waited,  without  flinching, 
for  the  hour  of  battle. 

On  the  first  approach  of  twilight,  some- 
body knocked  at  lus  door,  and  Pipes  having 
opened  it  at  his  desire,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
lus  antagonist  pronounce, — **  Tell  Mr  Pallet, 
that  I  am  going  to  the  place  of  appointment." 
The  painter  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this 
anticipation,  which  so  ill  agreed  with  the  in- 
formation he  had  received  from  Pickle ;  and 
his  concern  beginning  to  recur,  he  fortiied 
himself  with  a  large  bumper  of  brandy, 
which,  however,  did  not  overcome  the  anxiety 
of  his  thoughts.  Nevertheless,  he  set  out 
on  the  exp^ition  with  his  second,  betwixt 
whom  and  himself  the  following  dialogue 
passed,  in  their  wa^  to  the  ramparts. — "Mr 
ripea/'  said  the  pamter  with  disordered  ac- 


cent, "  methinks  the  doctor  was  in  a  pestilent 
hurry  with  that  message  of  his.  "  Ey,  ey," 
answered  Tom,  "  I  do  suppose  he  longs  to 
be  foul  of  you.* '  "  What !  '^plied  the  other, 
"d'ye  think  he  thirsts  arler  my  blood!" 
"  To  be  sure  a  does,"  (said  Pipes,  thrusting 
a  large  quid  of  tobacco  into  his  cheek  with 
great  deliberation).  "  If  that  be  the  case," 
cried  Pallet,  beginning  to  shake,  "he  is  no 
better  than  a  cannibal,  and  no  christian 
ought  to  fight  him  on  equal  footing."  Tom 
observing  nis  emotion,  eyed  him  with  a 
frown  of  indignation,  saying,  "You  an't 
afiraid,  are  you  1"  "  God  forbid !"  replied  the 
challenger,  stammering  with  fear,  "What 
should  I  be  afraid  of?  uie  worst  he  can  do  is 
to  take  my  life,  and  then  he'll  be  answerable 
both  to  God  and  man  for  the  murder :  Don't 
you  think  he  will?"  "I  think  no  such  mat- 
ter," answered  the  second:  "  If  so  be  as  how 
he  puts  a  brace  of  bmlets  through  your  bows, 
and  kills  you  Ikirly,  it  is  no  more  murder 
than  if  I  was  to  bring  down  a  noddy  from 
the  main-top-sail-yard."  By  this  time  Pal- 
let's teeth  chattered  with  such  violence,  that 
he  could  scarce  pronounce  this  reply. — "Mr 
Thomas,  you  seem  to  make  very  light  of  a 
man's  life ;  but  I  trust  in  the  Almighty  1 
shall  not  be  so  easily  brought  down.  Sure 
many  a  man  has  fought  a  duel  without  losing 
his  life.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  run  such  a 
hazard  of  fidling  by  the  hand  of  my  ad- 
versary?" "You  in^  or  you  may  not," 
said  the  unconcerned  Pipes,  "just  as  it  hst^ 
pens.  What  then !  death  is  a  debt  that 
every  man  owes,  according  to  the  song;  and 
if  you  set  foot  to  foot,  I  think  one  of  you 
must  go  to  pot."  "  Foot  to  foot !"  exclaim- 
ed the  terrified  painter,  "  that's  downright 
butchery ;  and  I'll  be  damn'd  before  I  fight 
any  man  on  earth  in  such  a  barbarous  way. 
What !  d'ye  take  me  to  be  a  savage  beast !" 
This  declaration  he  made  while  they  ascend- 
ed the  ramparts.  His  attendant,  perceiving 
the  physician  and  his  second  at  the  distance 
of  an  hundred  paces  before  them,  gave  him 
notice  of  their  appearance,  and  advised  him 
to  make  re^dy,  and  behave  like  a  man.  Pal- 
let in  raiufendeavoured  to  conceal  his  panic, 
which  discovered  itself  in  an  universal  trepi- 
dation of  body,  and  the  lamentable  tone  in 
which  he  answered  this  exhortation  of  Pipes^ 
saying, — "  I  do  behave  like  a  man  ;  but  you 
would  have  me  act  the  part  of  a  brute. — Are 
they  coming  this  way  1"  When  Tom  told 
him  that  they  had  &ced  about,  and  admonish- 
ed him  to  advance,  the  nerves  of  his  arm 
refiised  their  office,  he  could  not  hold  out 
Jiis  pistol,  and  instead  of  going  forward,  re- 
treated with  an  insensibility  of  motion ;  till 
Pipes,  placing  himself  in  the  rear,  set  his 
own  back  to  that  of  his  principal,  and  swore 
he  should  not  budge  an  inch  farther  in  that 
direction. 

While  the  valet  thus  tutored  the  painter, 
his  master  ei^oyed  thp  tenon  of  the  phyai- 
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cian,  which  were  more  ridiculoufl  than  tboee 
of  Pallet,  becaoee  be  was  more  intent  apon 
disf^oisin^ them.  His  declaration  to  Pickle  in 
the  morning  would  not  suffer  him  to  start  any 
objections  when  he  received  the  challenge ; 
and  finding  that  the  young  gentleman  made 
no  ofier  of  mediating  the  aSair,  but  rather 
congratulated  him  on  the  occasion,  when  he 
communicated  the  painter's  billet,  all  his  ef- 
forts consisted  in  oblique  hints,  and  general 
reflections,  u^on  the  absurdity  of  duelling, 
which  was  first  introduced  among  civilized 
nations  by  the  barbarous  Huns  and  Longo- 
bards.  He  likewise  pretended  to  ridicule 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  which  confounded  all  the 
distinctions  of  skill  and  address,  and  deprived 
a  combatant  of  the  opportunity  of  signalizing 
his  personal  prowess. 

Pickle  assented  to  the  justness  of  his  ob- 
servations ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  represent- 
ed the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  cus- 
toms of  this  world  (ridiculous  as  they  were), 
on  which  a  man's  honour  and  reputation  de- 
pend. So  that,  seeing  no  hopes  of  profiting 
by  that  artifice,  the  republican's  agitation 
became  more  and  more  remarkable ;  and  he 
proposed,  in  plam  terms,  that  they  should 
contend  in  armour,  like  the  combatants  of 
ancient  dajp ;  for  it  was  but  reasonable  that 
they  should  practise  the  manner  of  fighting, 
since  they  adopted  the  disposition  of  those 
iron  times. 

Nothing  could  have  afforded  more  diver- 
sion to  our  hero  than  the  sight  of  two  such 
.duettists  cased  in  iron ;  and  he  wished  that 
he  had  promoted  the  quarrel  in  Brussels, 
where  he  could  have  hired  the  armour  of 
Charles  the  V.  and  the  valiant  Duke  of  Par- 
ma, for  their  accommodation ;  but  as  there 
was  no  possibility  of  furnishing  them  cap-a- 
pee  at  Antwerp,  he  persuaded  him  to  con- 
form to  the  modem  use  of  the  sword,  and 
meet  the  painter  on  his  own  terms;  and  sus- 
pecting that  his  fear  would  supply  him  with 
other  excuses  for  declining  the  combat,-  he 
comforted  him  with  some  distant  insinua- 
tions, to  the  prejudice  of  his  adversary's 
courage,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  eva- 
porate before  any  mischief  could  hripnen. 

Notwithstaniuig  this  encourageJfent,  he 
could  not  suopress  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  went  to  the  field,  and  cast  many  a  wish- 
4il  look  ovbr  his  left  shoulder,  to  see  whether 
or  not  his  adversaiy  was  at  his  heels.  When, 
by  the  advice  of  his  second,  betook  possess- 
ion of  the  ground,  and  turned  about  with  his 
face  to  the  enemy,  it  was  not  so  dark  but  that 
Peregrine  coi^d  perceive  the  unusual  pale- 
ness of  his  countenance,  and  the  sweat  stand- 
ing in  large  drops  upon  his  forehead ;  nay, 
there  was  a  maaife&i  disorder  ift  his  speech, 
when  he  regretted  his  want  of  the  pUa  and 
parmOf  with  which  he  would  have  made  a 
rattling  noise,  to  astonish  his  foe,  in  spring- 
ing forward,  and  singing  the  hymn  to  battle, 
in  the  ojAnner  of  the  ancients. 


In  the  mean  time,  observing  the  hesitation 
of  his  antagonist,  who,  far  from  advancing, 
seemed  to  recoil,  and  even  struggle  with  his 
second,  he  guessed  the  situation  of  the  paint* 
er's  thoughts,  and  collecting  all  the  manhood 
that  he  possessed,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
piiDfiting  by  his  enemy's  consternation .  Strik- 
ing his  sword  and  pistol  together,  he  advanc* 
ed  in  Si^sort  of  trot,  raising  a  loud  howl,  in 
which  he  repeated,  in  lieu  of  the  Spartan 
song,  part  of  the  strophe  from  one  of  Pindar's 
Pythia,  beginning  with  ek  theon  gar  maket^ 
nai  pasai  Broteais  aretais,  &lc.  This  imi- 
tation of  the  Greeks  had  alllhe  desired  ei^ 
feet  upon  the  painter,  who  seeing  the  physi" 
cian  running  towards  him  like  a  lUry,  with  a 
pistol  in  his  right  hand,  which  was  extended* 
and  hearinff  the  dreadful  yell  he  uttered,  and 
the  outlandish  words  he  produced,  was  seiz- 
ed with  an  universal  palsy  of  his  limbs.  He 
would  have  dropped  down  upon  the  ground* 
had  not  Pipes  supported  and  encouraged>him 
to  stand  upon  his  defence.  The  doctor,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  finding  that  he  had 
not  flinched  from  the  spot,  though  he  had 
now  perfocmed  one  half  of  his  career,  put  in 
practice  the  last  effort,  by  firing  his  pistol, 
the  noise  of  which  no  sooner  reacheid  the 
ears  of  the  affrighted  painter,  than  he  re- 
commended his  soul  to  God,  and  roared  for 
mercy  with  great  vociferation.  , 

The  republican,  overjoyed  at  this  exclama- 
tion, commanded  him  to  yield,  and  surrender 
his  arms,  on  pain  of  immediate  death;  upon 
which  he  threw  away  his  pistols  and  sword, 
in  spite  of  all  the  admonitions  and  even 
threats  of  his  second,  who  left  him  to  his  ^te* 
and  went  up  to  his  master,  stopping  his  nose 
with  signs  of  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

The  victor,  having  won  the  vpolia  aptmot 
granted  him  his  life,  on  condition  that  he 
would  on  his  knees  supplicate  Ms  pardon* 
acknowl^ging  himself  inferior  to  his^on- 
queror  in  every  virtue  and  qualification,  and 
promise  for  the  foture  to  merit  his  fevoor 
by  submission  and  respect.  These^  insolent 
terms  were  readily  embraced  by  the  unfor-* 
tunate  challenger)  who  fairly  owned,  that  he 
was  not  at  all  calculated  for  the  purposes  of 
War,  and  that  henceforth  he  would  contend 
with  no  weapon  but  his  pencil.  He  begged, 
with  grreat  humility,  that  Mr  Pickle  would 
not  think  the  worse  of  his  morals  for  this  de- 
fect of  courage,  which  was  a  natural  infirmity 
inherited  from  his  fiither,  and  suspend  his 
opinion  of  his  talents,  until  he  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  channs 
of  his  Cleopatra,  which  would  he  finished  in 
less  than  three  months. 

Our  hero  observed,  with  an  affected  air  of 
displeasure,  that  no  man  could  be  justly  con- 
demned for  being  subject  to  the  impressions 
of  fear;  and  therefore  his  cowai^dice  nyj;ht 
easily  be  forgiven :  but  there  was  somet^og 
so  presumptuous,  dishonest,  and  disinsenu-  . 
ous,  in  arrogating  a  quality  to  which  he  knew 
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he  h&d  not  the  smallest  pretension,  that  he 
could  not  forget  his  misbehaviour  all  at  once» 
though  he  would  condescend  to  communi- 
cate with  him  as  formerly,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
a  reformation  in  his  conduct.  Pallet  protest- 
ed that  there  was  no  dissimulation  in  the 
case;  for  he  was  ignorant  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, until  his  resolution  was  put  to  the  trial  : 
he  faithfully  promised  to  demean  himself, 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  tour,  with 
that  conscious  modesty  and  penitence  which 
became  a  person  in  his  condition ;  and,  for 
the  present,  implored  the  assistance  of  Mr 
Pipes,  in  disenmarrassing  him  from  the  dis- 
agreeable consequence  of  his  fear. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

The  doctor  exuUt  in  his  victory — they  set 
out  for  Rotterdam^  where  they  are  enter- 
tained by  two  Dutch  gentlemen  in  a 
yachtt  which  is  overturned  in  the  Maese, 
to  the  manifest  hazard  of  the  painter's 
life — they  spend  the  evening  with  their 
entertainerSf  and  next  day  visit  a  cabinet 
of  curiosities. 

■ 

Tom  was  accordingly  ordered  to  minister  to 
his  occasions ;  and  the  conqueror,  elated  with 
his  success,  \^ch  he  in  a  great  measure  at- 
tributed to  his  manner  of  attack,  and  the 
hymn  which  he  howled,  told  Pereerrine,  that 
he  was  now  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
Pindar  sung  in  these  words, — Ossa  de  me 
pephileke  Zeus  atuzontai  Boon  Pieridon 
aionta;  for  he  had  no  sooner  begun  to  repeat 
the  mellifluent  strains  of  that  divine  poet, 
than  the  wretch,  his  antagonist,  was  con- 
founded, and  his  nerves  unstrung. 

On  their  return  to  the  inn,  he  expatiated 
on  the  prudence  and  tranquillity  of  his  own 
behaviour,  and  ascribed  the  consternation  of 
Pallet  to  the  remembrance  of  some  crime  that 
lay  heavy  upon  his  conscience ;  for,  in  his 
opinion,  ^  man  of  virtue  and  commoli  sense 
could  not  possibly  be  afraid  of  death,  which 
is  not  only  the  peaceful  harbour  that  receives 
him  shattered  on  the  tempestuous  sea  of  life, 
but  also  the'etemal  seal  of  his  fame  and  glory, 
which  it  is  no  longer  in  his  power  to  forfeit 
and  forego.  He  lamented  his  fate,  in  being 
doomed  to  live  in  such  degenerate  days, 
when  war  is  become  a  mercenary  trade ;  and 
ardently  wished  that  the  day  would  comei 
when  he  should  have  such  an  opportunity  of 
signalizing  his  courage  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
as  that  of  Marathon,  where  an  handful  of 
Athenians,  fighting  for  their  freedom,  defeat- 
ed the  whole  strength  of  the  Persian  empire. 
"  Would  to  heaven,"  said  he,  "  my  muse 
were  blessed  with  an  occasion  tg  emulate 
that  glorious  testimony  on  the  trophy  in  Cy- 
prus, erected  by  Cimon,  for  two  great  victo- 
ries gained  on  the  same  day  over  the  Per- 
sians l)y  sea  and  land;  in  which  it  is  very  re- 1 


rnarkable,  that  the  greatness  of  the  occasion 
has  raised  the  manner  of  expression  above 
the  usual  simplicity  and  modesty  of  all  other 
ancient  inscriptions^'  He  then  repeated  it 
with  all  the  pomp  of  declamation,  and  signi- 
fied his  hope  that  the  French  would  one  day 
invade  us  with  such  an  army  as  that  which 
Xerxes  led  into  Greece,  that  it  miffht  be  in 
his  power  to  devote  himself,  like  Loonidas, 
to  the  freedom  of  his  country. 

This  memorable  combat  beiig  thus  deter- 
mined, and  every  thinff  that  was  remarkaUe  in 
Antwerp  surveyed,  wey  sent  their  baggage 
down, the  l^heldt  to  Rotterdam,  and  set  out 
for  the  same  place  in  a  post-wagon,  which  that 
same  evening  brought  them  in  safety  to  the 
banks  of  the  Maese.  They  put  up  at  an  En- 
glish house  of  entertainment,  remarkable  for 
the  modesty  and  moderation  of  the  landlord; 
and  next  morning  the  doctor  went  in  person 
to  deliver  letters  of  recommendation  to  two 
Dutch  gentlemen  from  one  of  his  acquaint- 
ances at  Paris.  Neither  of  them  happened 
to-be  at  home  when  he  called  ;  so  that  be  left 
a  messaffe  at  their  lodgings,  with  his  address ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  they  waited  upon  the 
company,  and,  after  many  hospitable  profes- 
sions, one  of  the  two  invited  them  to  spend 
the  evening  at  his  house.  • 

Meanwhile,  they  had  provided  a  pleasure 
yacht,  in  which  they  proposed  to  treat  them 
with  an  excursion  upon  the  Maese.  This 
being  almost  the  only  diversion  that  place 
affords,  our  young  gentleman  relished*  the 
proposal ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  Mr  Jolter,  who  declined  the  voy- 
age on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  wea- 
ther, they  went  on  board  without  hesita- 
tion, and  found  a  collation  prepared  in  the 
cabin. 

While  they  tacked  to  and  fro  in  the  river, 
under  the  impulse  of  a  macke|;^l  breeze,  the 
physician  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  Pal- 
let was  ravished  with  ^e  entertainment. 
But  the  wind  increasing,  to  the  unspeakable 
joy  of  the  Dutchmen,  who  had  now  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  their  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  the  vessel,  the  guests  found 
it  incon^^ient  to  stand  upon  deck»  and  im- 
possibl<$>)  sit  below,  on  account  of  the  clouda 
of  tobacco  smoke  which  rolled  from  the 
pipes  of  their  entertainers,  in  such  volumes, 
as  annoyed  them  even  to  the  hazard  of  suf^. 
focation.  This  fbmi^tion,  together  with 
the  extraordinary  motion  of  the  ship,  began 
to  affect  the  head  and  stomach  of  the  painter, 
who  beffged  earnestly  to  be  se^  on  shore : 
but  the  Dutch  gentlemen,  who  |^ad  tio  idea  of 
his  sufferings,  insisted,  with  surprising  ob- 
etinncv  of  legard,  upon  his  staying  until  he 
-should  see  an  instance  of  ths  skill  of  their 
mariujers ;  and,  bringing  him  on  deck,  com- 
manded the  men  to  carry  the  vessel's  lee 
gun-wale  nnder  water.  This  nicety  of  navi- 
gation they  instantly  performed,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  Pickel,  the  discompoaure  of  the 
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doctor  and  terror  of  Pallet,  who  blessed  him- 
self  from  the  courtesy  of  a  Dutchman,  and 
prayed  to  Heaven  for  his  deliverance. 

While  the  Hollanders  enjoyed  the  reputa* 
tion  of  tliis  feat,  and  the  distress  of  the  pain- 
ter at  the  same  time,  the  yacht  was  overta- 
ken by  a  sudden  squall,  that  overset  her  in  a 
moment,  and  flung  every  man  overboard  into 
the  Maese,  before  they  could  have  the  least 
warning  of  their  fate,  much  less  time  to  pro- 
vide against  the  accident.  Peregrine,  who 
was  on  expert  swimmer,  reached  the  shore 
in  safety ;  the  physician,  in  the  agonies  of 
despair,  laid  fast  hold  on  the  trunk-breeches 
/  of  one  of  the  men,  who  dragged  him  to  the 
other  side ;  the  entertainers  landed  at  the 
bomb-keys,  smoking  their  pipes  all  the  way 
with  mat  deliberation  ;  and  the  poor  painter 
must  nave  gone  to  the  bottom,  had  not  he 
been  encountered  bv  the  cable  of  a  ship  that 
lav  at  anchor  near  the  scene  of  their  disaster. 
Though  his  senses  had-fbrsaken  him,  his 
hands  fastened  by  instinct  on  this  providen- 
tial occurrence,  which  he  held  with  such  a 
convulsive  grasp,  that,  when  a  boat  was  sent 
out  to  bring  him  on  shore,  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  his  fingers  were  disen- 
gaged. He  was  carried  into  a  house,  deprived 
of  the  use  a#  speech,  and  bereft  of  all  sensa- 
tion ;  and,  being  suspended  by  ttie  heels,  a 
TOst  quantity  of  water  ran  out  of  his  mouth. 
This  evacuation  being  made,  he  began  to  ut- 
ter dreadful  groans,  which  mduollv  increas- 
ed to  a  continued  roar ;  and,  after  he  had  re- 
gained the  use  of  his  senses,  he  underwent 
a  delirium  that  lasted  seveml  hours.  As  for 
the  treaters,  they  never  dreamed  of  express- 
ing the  least  (^ncem  to  Pickle  or  the  physi- 
cian for  what  had  happened,  because  it  was 
&n  accident  so  common  as  to  pass  without 
notice. 

■  Leaving  the  care  of  the  vessel  to  the  sea- 
men, the  company  retired  to  their  respective 
lodgings,  in  order  to  shift  their  clothes ;  and 
in  the  evening  our  travellen  Were  condu<!ted 
to  the  house  of  their  new  friend,  who,  with 
a  view  of  making  his  invitation  the  more 
agreeable,  had  assembled  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  thirty  Englishmen,  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  from  the  merchant  to  the  periwig- 
maker's  'prentice. 

In  the  midst  of  this  congregation  stood  a 
diafmg  dish  with  live  co^s,  for  tlie  conve- 
nience of  lighting  their  pipes^  ohd  every  in- 
dividual was  accommodated  with  a  spitting- 
box.  There  was  not  &  mouth  in  the  apart-' 
ment  unfurnished  with  a  tube,  so  that  they 
resembled  a  oongfegation  of  chimeras  breath- 
ing fir0,^nd  smoke ;  and  our  gentlemen  were 
&in  to  idiitate  tb^r  example  in  their  own 
defence.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
conversation  was  either  very  sprightly  or  po- 
lite: the  whole  entertainment  was  of  the 
Dutch  cast,  frowsy  and  phlegmatic ;  and  our 
adventurer  as  he  returned  to  his  lodging, 
tortured  with  the  headach,  anddisguQted  with 


every  circumstance  of  his  treatmentt  cursed 
the  hour  in  which  the  doctor  had  saddled 
them  with  such  troublesome  companions. 

Next  morning,  by  eight  o'clock,  these  po* 
lite  Hollanders  returned  the  visit,  and,  after 
breakfast,  attended  their  English  friends  to 
the  house  of  a  person  that  possessed  a  very 
curious  cabinet  of  curiosities,  to  which  they 
had  secured  our  company's  admission.  The 
owner  of  this  collection  was  a  cheesemon* 
ger,  who  received  them  in  a  woollen  night- 
cap, with  straps  buttoned  under  his  chin.  Aa 
he  understood  no  language  but  his  own,  he 
told  them,  by  the  canal  of  one  of  their  con- 
ductors, that  he  did  not  make  a  practice  of 
showing  his  curiosities;  but  understanding 
that  they  were  Englishmen,  and  recommen£ 
ed  to  his  friends,  was  content  to  submit  them 
to  their  perusal.  So  saying,  he  led  them  up 
a  dark  stair,  into  a  small  room,  decorated 
with  a  few  paltry  figures  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
two  or  three  miserfU)le  landscapes,  the  tkina 
of  an  otter,  seal,  and  some  fishes  stuffed; 
and  in  one  comer  stood  a  glass-case,  fur- 
nished with  newts,  fro^,  lizards,  and  ser- 
pents, preserved  in  spints ;  a  human  foetus, 
a  calf  with  two  heads,  and  about  two  dozen 
of  butterflies  pinned  upon  paper. 

The  virtuoso  having  exhibited  these  par- 
ticuhurs,  feyed  the  strangers  with  a  look  so- 
liciting admiration  and  applause ;  and  as  he 
could  not  perceive  any  symptom  of  either  in 
their  gestures  or  countenances,  withdrew  a 
curtain,  and  displayed  a  wainscot  chest  of 
drawers,  in  which  he  gave  them  to  understand 
was  something  that  would  agreeably  amuse 
the  imagination.  Our  travellers,  regaled  with 
this  notice,  imagined  that  they  would  be  en- 
tertained witli  the  sight.of  some  curious  med- 
als, or  other  productions  of  antiquity;  but 
how  were  they  disappointed,  when  they  saw 
nothing  but  a  variety  of  shells,  disposed  in 
whimsical  fibres,  in  each  drawer !  After 
he  had  detained  them  full  two  hours  with  a 
tedious  commentary  upon  the  shape,  size  and 
colour  of  each  department,  he,  with  a  super* 
cilious  eimper,  desire^  that  the  English  gen- 
tleman would  frankly  and  candidly  declare, 
whether  his  cabinet  or  that  of  Mynheer 
Sloane  at  London,  was  the  most  valuable. 
When  this  request  was  signified  in  English 
to  the  company,  the  painter  instantly  ex- 
claimed, *'  By  the  Lard !  they  are  not  to  be 
named  of  a  day :  and  as  for  that  matter,  I 
would  mot  give  one  comer  of  Saltero's  coflTee- 
house  at  Chebea  for  all  the  trash  he  hath 
shown."  Peregrine,  unwilling  to  mortify 
any  person  who  had  done  his  endeavour  to 
please  him,  observed,  that  what  he  had  seen 
was  very  curious  and  entertaining ;  but  that 
no  private  collection  in  Europe  was  equal  to 
that  of  Shr  Hans  Sloane,  which,  exclusive 
of  presents,  had  cost  an  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  two  conductors  were  confound- 
ed at  this  asse^BBTation,  which  heingcommu- 
I  nicated  to  the  cheesemonger,  he  uiook  his 
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head  with  a  Bignificant  giin ;  and,  though  he 
did  not  choae  to  express  his  incredulity  in 
words,  gave  our  hero  to  understand,  that  he 
did  not  much  depend  upon  his  veracity. 

From  the  house  of  this  Dutch  naturalist, 
they  were  dragged  all  round  the  city  by  the 
painful  civility  of  their  attendants,  who  #d 
not  quit  them  till  the  evening  was  well  ad- 
vanced, and  then  not  till  after  they  had  pro- 
mised to  be  with  them  before  ten  o'clock 
next  day,  in  order  to  conduct  them  to  a 
country  house,  situated  in  a  pleasant  village 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Pickle  was  already  so  much  fatigued  with 
their  hospitality,  that,  for  the  first  time  of 
his  life,  he  suffered  a  dejection  of  spirits; 
and  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  avoid  the 
threatened  persecution  of  to-morrow.  With 
this  view,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  pack  up 
some  clothes  and  linen  in  a  portmanteau ; 
and  in  the  morning  embarked,  with  his 
govetnor,  in  the  treckskuyt,  fbr  the  Hague, 
whither  he  pretended  to  be  called  by  some 
urgent  occasion,  leaving  his  fellow-travellers 
to  make  his  apology  to  their  friends ;  and 
atturing  them  that  he  would  not  proceed  for 
Amsterdam  without  their  societv. 

He  arrived  at  the  Hague  in  the  forenoon, 
and  dined  at  an  ordinary  frequented  by  offi- 
cers and  people  of  fashion ;  where  heing  in- 
formed  that  the  princess  would  see  companv 
in  the  evening,  he  dressed  himself  in  a  rich 
suit  of  the  Parisian  cut,  and  went  to  court, 
without  any  introduction.  A  person  of  his 
appearance  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice 
of  such  a  small  circle.  The  prince  himself, 
understanding  he  was  an  Englishman  and  a 
stranger,  went  up  to  him,  wiUiout  ceremony, 
and,  having  welcomed  him  to  the  place,  con- 
versed wiw  him  for  some  minutes  on  the 
common  topics  of  discourse. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

They  proceed  to  the  Hague^  from  lokenee 
they  depart  for  Av^terdam,  where  they 
see  a  Dutch  tragedy— visit  the  music^ 
house,  in  which  Peregrine  quarrels  with 
the  captain  of  a  man  of  war — they  pass 
through  Haerlem,  in  their  way  to  Leyden 
— return  to  Rotterdam,  where  the  compa^ 
ny  separates,  and  our  hero,  with  his  at' 
tendants,  arrive  in  safety  at  Harwich, 

Bbiho  joined  by  their  fellow-travellers  in 
the  morning,  they  made  a  tour  to  all  the  re- 
markable places  in  this  celebrated  village ; 
saw  the  foundery,  the  stadthouse,  the  spin- 
buys,  Vauxhall,  and  Count  Bentinck's  gar- 
dens, and  in  the  evening  went  to  the  French 
comedy,  which  was  directed  by  a  noted 
Harlequin,  who  had  found  means  to  flatter 
the  Dutch  taste  so  effectually,  that  they  ex- 
tolled him  as  the  greatest  actor  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  'the  province  of  Holland.    This 


famous  company  did  not  represent  regular 
theatrical  pieces,  but  only  a  sort  of  im- 
promptus, in  which  this  noted  player  always 
performed  the  greatest  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment. Among  other  sallies  of  wit  that 
escaped  him,  there  was  one  circumstance  so 
remarkably  adapted  to  the  disposition  and 
genius  of"^  his  audience,  that  it  were  pity  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence.  A  windmill  being 
exhibited  on  the  scene.  Harlequin,  after 
having  surveyed  it  with  curiosity  and  admi- 
ration,  asks  one  of  the  millers  the  use  of 
that  machine ;  and  being  told  that  it  was  a 
windmill,  observed,  with  some  concern,  that 
as  there  was  not  the  least  breath  of  wind, 
he  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
turn  round.  Urged  by  this  consideration, 
he  puts  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  person 
wrapt  in  profound  meditation ;  and  having 
continued  a  few  seconds  in  this  posture, 
runs  to  the  miller  with  great  ea^mess  and 
joy,  and  telling  him  that  he  had  found  an 
expedient  to  make  his  mill  work,  very  fairly 
unbuttons  his  breeches ;  then  presenting  his 
posteriors  to  the  sails  of  the  machine,  cer. 
tain  explosions  are  immediately  heard,  and 
the  arms  of  the  mill  begin  to  turn  round,  to 
the  infinite  satisfaction  of  the  spectators, 
who  approve  the  joke  with  loud^eals  of  ap- 
plause. 

Our  travellers  staid  a  few  days  at  th% 
Hague,  during  which  the  younff  gentleman 
waited  on  the  British  ambassador,  to  whom 
he  was  recommended  by  his  excellency  at 
Paris,  and  lost  about  thirty  guineas  at  bil- 
liards to  a  Frend!i  adventurer,  who  decoyed 
him  into  the  snare  by  keeping  up  his  game. 
Then  they  departed  in  a  pest-wagon  for 
Amsterdam,  being  provided  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  an  English  merchant  residing 
in  that  city,  under  whose  auspices  they  vi- 
sited every  thing  worth  seeing,  and,  among 
other  excursions,  went  to  see  a  Dutch  tra- 
gedy acted ;  an  entertainment  which,  of  all 
others,  had  the  strangest  effect  upon  the 
organs  of  our  hero :  the  dress  of  their  chief 
personages  was  so  antic,  their  manner  so 
awkwandly  absurd,  and  their  language  so 
ridiculouslv  unfit  for  convttring  the  senti- 
ments of  love  and  honour,  that  Pere^ine's 
nerves  were  diuretically  affected  wifii  the 
complicated  absurdity,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  twenty  times  before  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  piece. 

The  subject  of  this  perfbrmance  was  the 
famous  story  of  Scipio's  continence  and 
virtue,  in  restoring  the  fair  captive  to  her 
lover.  The  young  Roman  hero  was  repre- 
sented by  a  broad-fiiced  Batavian,  in  a  bur^. 
master's  gown  and  a  iur  cap,  sitting  smokm^ 
his  pipe  at  a  table  fumishea  with  a  cann  ot 
beer,  a  drinking  glass,  and  a  plate  of  tobacco: 
the  lady  was  such  a  person  as  Scipio  might 
very  well  be  supposed  to  give  away,  without 
any  great  effort  of  generosity;  and  indeed 
the  Celtiberian  prince  seemed  to  be  of  that 
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t^inion;  for,  upon  receivings  her  from  the 
hand  of  the  victor,  he  discovered  none  of 
those  transports  of  gratitude  and  joy  which 
Livy  describes  in  recounting  this  event.  The 
Dutch  Scipio,  however,  was  complaisant 
enough  in  his  way ;  for  he  desired  her  to  sit 
at  his  right  hand,  by  the  appellation  of  ya 
frowt  uid,  with  his  own  nogers,  filling  a 
clean  pipe,  presented  it  to  Mynheer  Allucio, 
the  lover.  The  rest  of  the  economy  of  the 
piece  was  in  the  same  taste ;  which  was  so 
agreeable  to  the  audience,  that  they  seemed 
to  have  shaken  off  their  natural  phlegm,  in 
order  to  applaud  the  performance. 

From  the  play  our  company  adjourned  to 
the  house  of  their  friend,  where  they  spent 
the  evening ;  and  the  conversation  turning 
upon  poetry,  a  Dutchman  who  was  present, 
and  understood  the  English  language,  having 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  discourse, 
lifted  up  with  both  hands  the  greatest  part  of 
a  Cheshire  cheese  that  la^r  upon  the  table, 
saying, — ^"'I  do  know  vat  is  boeter.  Mine 
brotre  be  a  great  boet,  and  ave  vrought  a 
book  as  dick  as  all  dat."  Pickle,  diverted 
with  this  method  of  estimating  an  author  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  his  works,  inquired 
about  the  svbiects  of  this  bard's  writings; 
but  of  these  nis  brother  could  give  no  ac- 
count, or  other  information,  but  that  there 
was  little  market  for  the  commodity,  which 
hong  heavy  upon  his  hands,  and  induced  him 
to  wish  he  had  applied  himself  to  another 
trade. 

The  only  remarkable  scene  in  Amsterdam 
which  our  company  had  not  seen,  was  the 
Spuyl,  or  music-houses,  which,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  magistrates,  are  maintained 
for  the  recreation  of  those  who  might  at- 
tempt the  chastity  of  creditable  women,  if 
they  were  not  provided  with  such  conve* 
niences.  To  one  of  these  night-houses  did 
oar  travellers  repair,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  English  merchant,  and  were  introduced 
into  such  another  place  as  the  ever-memora- 
ble coffeehouse  of  MoU  King ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  company  here  were  not  so 
riotous  as  the  bucks  of  Covent-Garden,  but 
formed  themselves  into  a  circle,  within  which 
some  of  the  number  danced  ta  the  music  of 
a  scurvy  oivan  and  a  few  other  instniments, 
that  uttered  tunes  very  suitable  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  hearers,  while  the  whole 
apartment  was  shrouded  with  clouds  of 
smoke  impervious  to  the  view.  When  our 
gentlemen  entered*  the  floor  was  occupied 
bv  two  females  and  their  gallants,  who,  in 
toe  performance  of  their  exercise,  lifled  their 
legs  like  so  many  oxen  at  plough ;  and  the 
pipe  of  one  of  those  hoppers  happening  to 
oe  exhausted  in  the  midst  of  his  saraband, 
he  very  deliberately  drew  forth  his  tobacco- 
box,  filling  and  lighting  it  again,  without  any 
interruption  to  the  dance.  Peregrine,  being 
unchecked  by  the  presence  of  his  governor, 
who  was  too  tender  flf  his  own  reputation  to 
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attend  them  in  this  expedition,  made  up  to  a 
sprightly  French  girl,  who  sat  in  seeming 
expectation  of  a  customer,  and,  prevailing 
upon  her  to  be  his  partner,  led  her  into  the 
circle,  and,  in  his  turn,  took  the  opportunity 
of  dancing  a  minuet,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
present.  He  intended  to  have  exhibited 
another  specimen  of  his  ability  in  this  art* 
when  a  captain  of  a  Dutch  man  of  war 
chancing  to  come  in,  and  seeing  a  stranger 
engaged  with  the  lady  whom,  it  seems,  he 
had  bespoke  for  his  bedfellow,  he  advanced 
without  any  ceremony,  and  seizing  her  by 
the  arm,  pulled  her  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  Our  adventurer,  who  was  not  a  man 
to  put  up  with  such  a  brutal  affront,  followed 
the  ravisher  with  indignation  in  his  eyes, 
and,  pushing  him  on  one  side,  retook  the 
subject  of  their  contest,  and  led  her  back  to 
the  place  from  whence  she  had  been  dragged. 
The  Dutchman,  enraged  at  the  youth's  pre- 
sumption, obeyed  the  first  dictates  of  his 
choler,  and  lent  his  rival  a  hearty  box  on  the 
ear,  which  was  immediately  repaid  with 
interest,  before  our  hero  could  recollect  him- 
self sufficiently  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  and  beckon  the  aggressor  to  the 
door. 

Notwithstanding  the  confusion  and  disor« 
der  which  this  affair  produced  in  the  room* 
and  the  endeavours  of  Pickle's  company, 
who  interposed  in  order  to  prevent  bloodshed^ 
the  antagonists  reached  the  street ;  and  Per* 
egrine,  drawing,  was  surprised  to  see  the 
captain  advance  against  him  with  a  long  knife» 
which  he  preferred  to  the  sword  that  hung  by 
his  side.  The  youth,  confounded  at  this 
preposterous  behaviour,  desired  him  in  the 
French  tongue,  to  lay  aside  that  vulgar  im- 
plement, and  approacn  like  a  gentleman :  but 
the  Hollander,  who  neither  understood  the 
proposal,  nor  would  have  complied  with  his 
demand,  had  he  been  made  acquainted  with 
his  meaning,  rushed  forward  like  a  desper- 
ado, before  his  adversary  could  put  himself 
on  his  guard ;  and  if  the  youn^  gentleman 
had  not  been  endued  with  surprising  agility* 
his  nose  would  have  faUen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
fury  of  the  assailant.  Finding  himself  in 
such  imminent  jeopardy,  he  leaped  to  one 
side,  and  the  Dutchman  passing  him,  in  the 
force  of  his  career,  he,  with  one  nimble  kick, 
made  such  application  to  his  enemy's  heels* 
that  he  flew  like  lightning  into  the  canal* 
where  he  had  almost  perished,  b^  pitching 
upon  one  of  the  posts  with  which  it  is  faced! 

Peregrine  having  performed  this  exploit* 
did  not  stay  for  the  captoih's  coming  on  snore* 
but  retreated  with  all  dispatchy  by  the  advice 
of  his  conductor;  and  next  day  embarked 
with  his  companions,  in  the  skuyt,  for  Haer* 
lem,  where  they  dined,  and,  in  the  evening* 
arrived  at  the  ancient  city  of  Ley  den,  where 
they  met  with  some  English  students,  who 
treated  them  with  great  nospitality  :  not  but 
that  the  harmony  of  the  conversation  was 
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that  same  night  interrupted,  by  a  dispute  that 
arose  between  one  of  thoee  young  gentlemen 
and  the  physician,  about  the  cold  and  hot  me- 
thods of  prescription  in  the  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism ;  and  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  mutu- 
al reviling,  that  Pickle,  ashamed  and  incens- 
ed at  his  fellow  traveller's  want  of  urbanity, 
espoused  the  other's  cause,  and  openly  rebuk- 
ed him  for  his  unmannerly  petulance,  which 
(he  said)  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  purposes, 
and  unworthy  of  the  benefit,  of  society.  This 
unexpected  declaration  overwhelmed  the  doc- 
tor with  amazement  and  confiision ;  he  was 
instantaneously  deprived  of  his  speech,  and, 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  ni^ht,  sat  in 
silent  mortification.  In  all  probc3>ility,  he 
deliberated  with  himself,  whether  or  not  he 
should  expostulate  with  the  young  gentleman 
on  the  fireedom  he  had  taken  with  his  char- 
acter in  a  company  of  strangers ;  but  as  he 
knew  he  had  not  a  Pallet  to  deal  with,  he 
very  prudently  suppressed  that  suggestion, 
and  in  secret  chewed  the  cud  of  resentment. 
After  they  had  visited  the  physic  ffarden, 
the  university,  the  anatomical  hall,  and  eveij 
other  thing  that  was  recommended  to  their 
view,  they  returned  to  Rotterdam,  and  held 
a  consultation  upon  the  method  of  transport- 
ing themselves  to  England.  The  doctor, 
whose  grudge  against  ^regrine  was  rather 
inflamed  than  allayed  by  our  hero's  indif- 
ference and  neglect,  had  tampered  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  painter,  who  was  proud  of 
his  advances,  towards  a  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  now  took  the  opportunity  of  part- 
ing with  our  adventurer,  by  declaring  that 
he  and  his  fiiend  Mr  Pallet  were  resolved  to 
take  their  passage  in  a  trading  sloop,  after 
he  had  heard  Peregrine  object  against  that 
tedious,  disagreeable,  and  uncertain  meUiod 
of  conveyance.  Pickle  immediately  saw  his 
intention  ;  and,  without  using  the  least  ar- 
gument to  dissuade  them  fi-om  their  design, 
or  ex])ressing  the  smallest  degree  of  concern 
at  their  separation,  very  coolly  wished  them 
a  prosperous  voyage,  and  ordered  his  bag- 
gage to  be  sent  to  Helvoetsluys.  There  he 
himself  and  his  retinue  went  on  board  of  the 
packet  next  day,  and,  by  the  favour  of  a  fair 
wind,  in  eighteen  hours  arrived  at  Harwich. 


CHAPTER  LXra. 

Peregrine  delivers  hie  letters  of  recommen- 
dation at  London^  and  returns  to  the  gar^ 
risout  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  cam' 
modore  and  his  whole  family , 

Now  that  our  hero  found  himself  on  English 
ground,  his  heait  dilated  with  the  proud  re- 
collection of  his  own  improvement  since  he 
left  his  native  soil.  He  began  to  recognize 
the  interesting  ideas  of  his  tender  years;  he 
enjoyed,  by  anticipation  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing nis  ftiends  in  the  garrison,  after  an  ab- 


sence of  eighteen  months ;  and  the  image  of 
his  charming  Emily,  which  other  less  worthy 
considerations  haa  depressed,  resumed  Uie 
full  possession  of  his  breast.  He  remem- 
bered, with  shame,  that  he  had  neglected  the 
correspondence  with  her  brother,  which  he 
himself  had  solicited,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  received  a  letter  from  that 
young  gentleman^  while  he  lived  at  Paris.  In 
spite  of  these  conscientious  reflections,  he 
was  too  6elf-«uflicient  to  think  he  should  find 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  forgiveness  for  such 
sins  of  omission ;  and  began  to  imagine,  that 
his  passion  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  situation,  if  it  could  not  be  grati- 
fied upon  terms  which  formerly  his  imagina- 
tion durst  not  conceive. 

Sorry  I  am,  that  the  task  I  have  under- 
taken, lays  me  under  the  necessity  of  divulg- 
ing this  degeneracy  in  the  sentiments  of  our 
imperious  youth,  who  was  now  in  the  hey- 
day of  his  blood,  flushed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  qualifications,  vain  of  hia  for- 
tune, and  elated  on  the  wings  of  ima^^nary 
expectation.  Though  he  was  deeply  ena* 
moured  of  Miss  Grauntlet,  he  was  fiir  from 
proposing  her  heart  as  the  ultimate  aim  of 
tiis  gallantry,  which  (he  did  not  doubt)  would 
triumph  over  the  most  illustrious  females  of 
the  land,  and  at  once  regale  his  appetite  and 
ambition. 

Meanwhile,  being  willing  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  garrison  equally  surprising 
and  agreeable,  he  cautioned  Mr  Jolter  against 
writing  to  the  commodore,  who  had  notneard 
of  them  since  their  departure  from  Paris,  and 
hired  a  post  chaise  and  horses  for  London. 
The  governor,  going  out  to  give  orders  about 
the  carriage,  inadverteoEtly  left  a  paper  book 
open  upon  the  table  ;  and  his  pupil,  casting 
his  eye  upon  the  page,  chanced  to  read  these 

words. "  Sept.   15.    Arrived  in  safety, 

by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  this  unhappy  king- 
dom of  England.  And  thus  concludes  the 
journal  of  my  last  peregrination."  Pere- 
grine's curiosity  being  inflamed  by  this  ex- 
traordinary conclusion,  he  turned  to  the  be- 
ginning, and  perused  several  sheets  of  a  dair}', 
such  as  is  commonly  kept  by  that  class  of 
people  known  by  the  denomination  of  travel- 
ling govemora,  for  the  satisfiiction  of  them- 
selves and  the  parents  or  ^ardians  of  their 
pupils,  and  for  the  edification  and  entertain- 
ment of  their  friends. 

That  tire  reader  may  have  a  clear  idea,  of 
Mr  Jolter's  performance,  we  shall  transcribe 
the  transactions  of  one  day,  as  he  had  re- 
corded them ;  and  that  abstract  will  be  a  sufi 
ficient  specimen  of  the  whole  plan  and  exe- 
cution of  the  work. 

*^MayS,  At  eight  o'clock  set  out  from 
Boulougne  in  a  post-chaise— the  morning 
hazy  and  cold.  Fortified  my  stomach  with  a 
cordial.  Recommended  ditto  to  Mr  P.  as  an 
antidote  a^inst  the  fog.  Mem.  He  refused 
it.    The  hither  horse  greased  in  the  off-paa* 
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tern  ofthe  hind  leg.  Arrive  at  Samere.  Mem. 
This  last  was  a  post  and  a  half,  t.  e.  three 
leagues,  or  nine  English  miles.  The  dav 
clears  np.  A  fine  cfaampaigne  country,  weU 
stored  with  com.  The  postilion  says  his 
prayers  in  passing  by  a  wooden  crucifix  upon 
the  road.  Mem.  The  horses  stalled  in  a 
small  brook  that  runs  in  a  bottom  betwixt 
two  hiUs.  Arrive  at  Cormont.  A  common 
post.  A  dispute  with  my  pupil,  wh9  is  ob- 
stinate, and  swayed  hj  an  unlucky  prejudice. 
Proceed  to  Montreuil^  where  we  dine  on 
choice  pigeons.  A  very  moderate  chaise. 
No  chamber-pot  in  the  room,  owing  to  Sie 
negligence  of  the  maid.  This  is  an  extraor- 
dimuT  post  Set  out  again  for  Nampont 
Troubled  with  flatulencies  and  indigestion. 
Mr  P.  is  sullen,  and  seems  ""to  mistake  an 
eructation  for  the  breaking  of  wind  back- 
wards. From  Nampont  depart  for  Bemay, 
at  whicik  place  we  arrive  in  the  evening,  and 
propose  to  stay  all  night.  N.B. — The  two 
last  are  double  posts,  and  our  cattle  ver^ 
^willing,  though  not  stiong.  Sup  on  a  deb- 
cate  ra^ut  and  excellent  partridges,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr  H.  and  his  spouse.  Mem. 
The  said  H.  trod  upon  my  com  by  mistake. 
Disohange  the  bill,  which  is  not  very  reason- 
able. Dispute  with  Mr  P.  about  giving  mo- 
ney to  the  servant ;  he  insists  upon  m^  giv- 
ing a  twenty.four  sols  piece,  which  is  too 
much  by  two-thirds,  in  all  conscience.  N.B. 
—She  was  a  pert  baggage,  and  did  not  de- 
serve a  liard." 

Our  hero  was  so  much  disobliged  with 
certain  circumstances  of  this  amusing  and 
instrocting  journal,  that,  by  way  of  punishing 
the  author,  he  interline^  these  words  be- 
twixt  two  paragrapli^,  in  a  manner  that  ex- 
actly resembled  the  tutor's  hand-writing. — 
**  Mem.  Had  the  pleasure  of  drinldng  my- 
self into  a  sweet  intoxication,  by  toasting 
our  lawfiil  king,  and  his  royal  fiunuy,  among 
some  worthy  English  fathers  of  the  society 
of  Jesus."  , 

Having  taken  this  revenge,  he  set  out  for 
London,  where  he  waited  upon  those  noble- 
men to  whom  he  had  letters  of  recommen- 
dation firom  Paris :  and  was  not  only  gracious- 
ly received,  but  even  loaded  with  caresses 
ixtd  proffers  of  service,  because  they  under- 
stood he  was  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune, 
who,  far  from  standing  in  need  of  their 
countenance  ot  assistance,  would  make  an 
usefiil  and  creditable  addition  to  tike  number 
of  their  adherents.  He  had  the  honour  of 
dining  at  their  tables,  in  consequence  of 
pressing  invitations,  and  of  spending  several 
eveniuffs  with  the  ladies,  to  whom  he  was 
particiuarly  agreeable,  on  account  of  his 
person,  address,  and  bleeding  fireely  at  play. 

Being  thus  initiated  in  uie  beaumonde, 
he  tho^ht  it  was  hi^  time  to  pay  his  res- 
pects to  his  ffenerous  benefactor,  the  com- 
modore; and  accordin^y  departed,  one 
aKmiiogt  with  his  train»  ht  the  garrison,  at 


which  he  arrived  in  safe^  the  same  night* 
When  he  entered  the  gate,  which  was  open- 
ed by  a  new  servant  that  did  not  know  him, 
he  found  his  old  ftiend  Hatchway  stalking  in 
the  yard,  with  a  night-cap  on  his  head,  and  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth ;  and,  advancinff  to  him, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  before  he  hacf  any  inti- 
mation of  his  approach.  The  lieutenant, 
thus  saluted  by  a  stranger,  stared  at  him  in 
silent  astonishment,  till  he  recollected  his 
features,  which  were  no  sooner  known,  than, 
dashiuff  the  pipe  upon  the  pavement,  he  ex- 
claimed,— **  Smite  my  cross-trees  !  th'art 
welcome  to  port;"  and  hugeed  him  in  his 
arms  with  great  affection.  He  then,  by  a 
cordial  squeeze,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
seeing  his  old  shipmate  Tom,  who  applying 
his  whistle  to  lus  mouth,  the  whole  castle 
echoed  with  his  perfermance. 

The  servants,  hearing  the  well-known 
sound,  poured  out  in  a  tumult  of  joy ;  and, 
understanding  that  their  young  master  was 
returned,  raised  such  a  peal  of  acclamation, 
as  astonished  the  commodore  and  his  lady, 
and  inspired  Juha  with  such  an  interesting 
presage,  that  her  heart  bef[an  to  throb  with 
violence.  Running  out  m  the  hurry  and 
perturbation  of  her  hope,  she  was  so  much 
overwhelmed  at  sight  of  her  brother,  that 
she  actually  fiiinted  in  his  arms.  But  firom 
this  trance  she  soon  awaked;  and  Peregrine, 
having  testified  his  pleasure  and  affection, 
went  up  stairs,  and  presented  himself  before 
his  god&ther  and  aunt.  Mrs  Tmnnion  rose 
and  received  him  with  a  gracious  embrace, 
blessing  God  for  his  happy  return  from  a 
land  of  impiety  and  vice,  in  which  she  hoped 
his  morals  had  not  been  corrupted  nor  his 
principles  of  religion  altered  or  impaired. 
The  old  gentleman  being  confined  to  his 
chair,  was  strack  dumb  with  pleasure  at  his 
appearance :  and,  having  made  divers  ine& 
fectual  efforts  to  get  up,  at  length  discharged 
a  volley  of  curses  against  his  own  limbs,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  his  godson,  who  kissed 
it  with  great  respect. 

After  he  had  finished  his  apostrophe  to 
the  gout,  which  was  the  daily  and  hourly 
subject  of  his  execrations, — *^  Well,  my  lad," 
said  he,  « I* care  not  how  soon  I  go  to  the 
bottom,  now  I  behold  thee  safe  in  harbour 
again ;  and  yet  I  tell  a  damn'd  lie ;  I  would 
I  coirid  keep  afloat  until  I  should  see  a  lusty 
boy  of  thy  begetting.  Odds  my  timbers ! 
I  love  thee  so  well,  that  I  believe  thou  art 
the  spawn  of  my  own  hodj;  though  I  can. 
give  no  account  of  thy  being  put  upon  the 
stocks."  Then  turning  his  eye  upon  Pipes, 
who  by  this  time  had  penetrated  into  his 
apartment,  and  addressed  him  with  the  usual 
salutation  of  "what  cheer  1"  ♦* Ahey,"  cried 
he,  **  are  you  there  you  herring-faced  son  of 
a  sea-calf  1  what  a  slippery  tnck  you  played 
your  old  commander!  but  come,  you  dog! 
there's  my  fist ;  I  forgive  you,  fbr  the  love 
you  bear  to  my  godsonu'     Go,  man  your 
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tackle,  aod  hoist  a  cask  of  strong  beer  into 
the  yard,  knock  out  the  bung,  and  put  a 
pump  in  it,  for  the  use  of  all  my  servants  and 
neighbours ;  and,  d*ye  hear,  let  the  patere- 
roes  be  fired,  and  the  garrison  illuminated, 
as  rejoicings  for  the  safe  arrival  of  your 
master.  By  the  Lord !  if  I  had  the  use  of 
these  damn'd  shambling  shanks,  I  would 
dance  a  hornpipe  with  the  best  of  you." 

The  next  object  of  his  attention  was  Mr 
Joker,  who  was  honoured  with  particular 
marks  of  distinction,  and  the  repeated  pro- 
mise of  enjoying  the  living  in  his  gift,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  care  and  discretion 
with  which  he  had  superintended  the  edu- 
cation and  morals  ot  our  hero.  The  gover- 
nor was  so  affected  by  the  ffenerosity  of  his 
patron,  that  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
while  he  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  the 
infinite  satisfaction  he  felt,  in  contemplating 
the  accomplishments  of  his  pupil. 

Meanwhile  Pipes  did  not  neglect  the  orders 
he  had  received ;  the  beer*was  produced,  the 
gates  were  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of 
all  comers,  the  whole  house  was  lighted  up, 
and  the  patereroes  were  dischai]^  in  re- 
peated velleys.  Such  phenomena  could  not 
fiiil  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  club  at  Tunley's  were  astonished 
at  the  report  of  the  guns,  which  produced 
various  conjectures  amon^  the  members  of 
that  sagacious  societv.  The  landlord  ob- 
served, that,  in  all  likelihood^  the  commodore 
was  visited  by  hobgoblins,  and  ordered  the 

Suns  to  be  fired  in  token  of  distress,  as  he 
ad  acted  twenty  years  before,  when  he  was* 
annoyed  by  the  same  grievance.  The  ex- 
ciseman, with  a  waffgish  sneer,  expressed 
his  apprehension  of  Trunnion's  death,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  patereroes  might  be 
discharged  with  an  equivocal  intent,  either 
as  signals  of  his  lady's  sorrow  or  rejoicing. 
The  attorney  signified  a  suspicion  of  Hatch- 
way's being  married  to  Miss  Pickle,  and  that 
the  firing  and  illuminations  were  in  honour 
of  the  nuptials;  upon  which  Gamaliel  dis- 
covered some  fkint  signs  of  emotion,  and, 
taking  the  pipe  from  nis  mouth,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  his  sister  was  brought  to 
bed. 

While  they  were  thus  bewildered  in  the 
maze  of  their  own  imaginations,  a  company 
of  countrymen,  who  sat  drinking  iB  the 
kitchen,  and  whose  legs  were  more  ready 
than  their  invention,  sallie^  out  to  know  the 
meaning  of  these  exhibitions.  Understand- 
ing that  there  was  a  butt  of  strong  beer  a- 
broach  in  the  yard,  to  which  they  were  in- 
vited by  the  servants,  thev  saved  themselves 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  returning  to  spend 
the  evening  at  the  public  house,  and  listed 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  Tom  Pipes, 
who  presided  as  director  of  this  festival. 

The  news  of  Peregrine's  return  beinff 
communicated  to  the  parish,  the  parson,  and 
three  or  four  nei^ibounng  gentlemen,  who 


were  wellwishers  to  our  hero,  immediately 
repaired  to  the  garrison,  in  order  to  pay  their 
compliments  on  this  happy  event,  and  were 
detained  to  supper.  An  elegant  entertain- 
ment was  prepared  by  the  direction  of  Miss 
Julia,  who  was  an  excellent  house;vife ;  and 
the  commodore  was  so  invigorated  with  joy» 
that  he  seemed  to  have  renewed  his  age. 

Among  those  who  honoured  the  occasion 
with  hisi  presence  was  Mr  Clover,  the  young 
gentleman  that  made  his  addresses  to  Pere- 
grine's sister.  His  heart  was  so  big  with  his 
passion,  that,  while  the  rest  of  the  compan;^ 
were  en^pxMsed  by  their  cups,  he  seized  an 
opportunity  of  our  hero's  being  detached 
from  the  conversation,  and,  in  the  impatience 
of  his  love,  conjured  him  to  consent  to  his 
happiness ;  protesting,  that  he  would  comply 
with  any  terms  of  settlement  that  a  man  of 
his  fortune  could  embrace,  in  favour  of  a 
young'  lady,  who  was  absolute  mistress  of 
his  affection. 

Our  youth  thanked  him  very  politely  for 
his  favourable  sentiments  and  honourable  in- 
tention towards  his  sister,  and  told  him,  that 
at  present  he  saw  no  reason  to  obstruct  his 
desire;  that  he  would  consult  Julia's  own 
inclination,  and  confer  with  him  about  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  wish;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  begged  to  be  excused  firom  dis- 
cussing any  point  of  such  importance  to  them 
both.  Reminding  him  of  the  jovial  purpose 
on  which  they  were  happily  met,  he  pro- 
moted such  a  quick  circulation  of  the  bottle, 
that  their  mirth  grew  noisy  and  obstreperous ; 
they  broke  forth  into  repeated  peals  of 
laughter,  without  any  previous  incitement, 
except  that  of  claret.  These  explosions 
were  succeeded  by  Bacchanalian  songs,  in 
which  the  old  gentleman  himself  attempted 
to  bear  a  share ;  the  sedate  governor  snapped 
time  with  his  fingers,  and  the  parish  priest 
assisted  in  the  chorus,  with  a  most  expres- 
sive nakedness  of  countenance.  Before  mid-  ^ 
night,  they  were  almost  all  pinned  to  their 
chairs,  as  if  they  had  been  fixed  by  the  power 
of  enchantment;  and,  what  rendered  the 
confinement  still  more  unfortunate,  every 
servant  in  the  house  was  in  the  same  situa- 
tion; so  that  they  were  fain  to  take  their 
repose  as  they  sat,  and  nodded  at  each  other 
like  a  congregation  of  anabaptists. 

Next  day  Peregrine  communed  with  his 
sister  on  the  subject  of  her  *match  with  Mr 
Clover,  who  (she  told  him)  had  offered  to 
settle  a  jointure  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
take  her  to  wife,  without  any  expectation  of 
a  dowry.  She  moreover  gave  him  to  under- 
stand,  that,  in  his  absence,  she  had  received 
several  messages  from  her  mother,  com- 
manding her  to  return  to  her  father's  house ; 
but  that  she  had  refused  to  obey  these  orders, 
by  the  advice  and  injunction  of  her  aunt  and 
the  commodore,  which  were  indeed  seconded 
by  her  own  inclination  ;  because  she  had  all 
toe  reason  in  the  world  to  believe»  that  her 
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mother  only  wanted  an  opportunity  of  treating 
her  with  severity  and  rancour.  The  re- 
sentment of  that  lady  had  been  carried  to 
Boch  indecent  lengths,  that»  seeing  her  daugh- 
ter at  church  one  day,  she  rose  up  before  the 
parson  entered,  and  reviled  her  with  great 
bitterness  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 

Sees  his  sister  happiltt  married— visits 
Emily,  who  receives  him  according  to 
his  deserts. 

Her  brother  being  of  opinion  that  Mr 
Clover's  proposal  was  not  to  be  neglected, 
especially  as  Julia's  heart  was  engaged  in 
his  favour,  communicated  the  affair  to  his 
ancle,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  Mrs 
Trunnion,  declared  himself  well  satisfied 
with  the  young  man's  addresses,  and  desired 
that  they  might  be  btckled  with  all  expe- 
dition, without  the  knowledge  or  concur- 
rence of  her  parents,  to  whom  (on  account 
of  their  unnatural  barbarity)  she  was  not 
boimd  to  pay  the  least  regard.  Though  our 
adventurer  entertained  the  same  sentiments 
of  the  matter,  and  the  lover  dreading  some 
obstruction,  earnestly  begged  the  immediate 
condescension  of  his  mistress,  she  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  such  a  material 
step,  without  having  first  solicited  the  per- 
mission of  her  father,  resolving,  nevertheless, 
to  comply  with  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart, 
should  his  objections  be  frivolous  or  uniust. 

Urged  by  this  determination,  her  admirer 
waited  upon  Mr  Gamaliel  at  the  public- 
house,  and,  with  the  appearance  of  ^at 
deference  and  respect,  made  him  acquainted 
with  his  affection  for  his  daughter,  communi- 
cated the  particulars  of  his  fortune,  with  the 
terms  of  settlement  he  was  ready  to  make ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  told  him,  that  he  would 
marry  her  without  a  portion.  This  last  offer 
seemed  to  have  some  weight  with  the  father, 
who  received  it  with  civility,  and  promised 
in  a  day  or  two  to  favour  him  with  a  final 
answer  to  his  demand.  He,  accordingly, 
that  same  evening  consulted  his  wife,  who 
being  exasperated  at  the  prospect  of  her 
dau^ter's  independeilpy,  argued  with  the 
roost  virulent  expostulation  against  the 
match,  as  an  impudent  scheme  St  her  own 
planning,  with  a  view  of  insulting  her  pa- 
rents, towards  whom  she  had  already  been 
guilty  of  the  most  vicious  disobedience.  In 
short,  she  used  such  remonstrances,  as  not 
only  averted  this  weak  husband's  inclination 
fi-om  the  proposal,  which  he  had  relished  be- 
fore, but  even  instigated  him  to  apply  for  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  his  daughter,  on  the 
supposition  that  she  was  abcmt  to  bestow 
herself  in  marriage  without  bis  privity  or 
consent. 


The  justice  of  peace,  to  whom  this  appli. 
cation  was  made,  though  he  could  not  refuse 
the  order,  yet,  beiofif  no  stranger  to  the  male- 
volence of  the  mother,  which,  tofifether  with 
Gamaliel's  simplicity,  was  notonous  in  the 
county,  he  sent  an  mtimation  of  what  had 
happened  to  the  garrison ;  upon  which  a 
couple  of  sentinels  were  placed  on  the  gate, 
and,  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  lover, 
as  well  as  the  desire  of  the  commodore,  her 
brother,  and  aunt,  Julia  was  wedded  without 
further  delay  ;  the  ceremony  being  perfonn- 
ed  by  Mr  Jolter,  because  tne  parish  priest 
prudently  declined  any  occasion  of  giving 
offence,  and  the  curate  was  too  much  m  the 
interest  of  their  enemies  to  be  employed  in 
that  office. 

This  domestic  concern  being  settled  to  the 
satisiiustion  of  our  hero,  he  escorted  her  next 
day  to  the  house  of  her  husband,  who  im- 
mediately wrote  a  letter  to  her  father,  declar- 
ing his  reasons  for  having  thus  superseded 
his  authority;  and  Mrs  Pickle's  mortification 
was  unspeakable. 

That  the  new  married  couple  might  be 
guarded  against  all  insult,  our  young  gen- 
tleman and  his  friend  Hatchway  with  tneir 
adherents,  lodged  in  Mr  Clovers  house  for 
some  weeks ;  during  which  they  visited  their 
acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood,  accord- 
ing to  custom.  When  the  tranquillity  of 
their  fiimily  was  perfectly  established,  and 
the  contract  of  marriage  executed  in  the 
presence  of  the  old  commodore  and  his  lady, 
who  gave  her  niece  five  hundred  pounds  to 
purchase  jewels  and  clothes,  Mr  Peregrine 
could  no  longer  restrain  his  impatience  to 
see  his  dear  Emilia;  and  told  his  uncle,  that 
next  day  he  proposed  to  ride  across  the 
country,  in  order  to  visit  his  friend  Gauntlet, 
whom  he  had  not  heard  of  for  a  long  time. 

The  old  gentleman,  looking  stedfastly  in 
his  face, — "Ah !  damn  your  cimning !"  said 
he,  "  I  find  the  anchor  holds  fast !  I  did  sup- 
pose  as  how  you  would  have  slipt  your  cable 
and  changed  your  birth  ;  but  I  see,  when  a 
young  fellow  is  once  brought  up  by  a  pretty 
wench,  he  may  man  his  capstans  and  viol 
block  if  he  wool ;  but  he'll  as  soon  heave  up 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  as  bring  his  anchor 
a-weigh !  Odds  keartlikins !  Imd  I  known 
the  young  woman  was  Ned  Gauntlet's 
daughter,  I  shouldn't  have  thrown  out  a 
signal  for  leaving  off  chase." 

Our  adventurer  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  hear  the  commodore  talk  in  this  style; 
and  immediately  conjectured  that  his  fiiend 
Godfrey  had  informed  him  of  the  whole 
afiair.  Instead  of  listening  to  this  appro- 
bation of  his  flame  with  those  transports  of 
joy  which  he  would  have  felt,  had  he  retain- 
ed his  former  sentiments,  he  was  chagrined 
at  Trunnion's  declaration,  and  offended  at 
the  presumption  of  the  young  soldier,  in  pre- 
suming to  disclose  the  secret  with  which  he 
had  intrusted  him.    Reddening  with  these 
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reflections,  he  assured  the  commodore,  that 
he  nerer  had  serious  thoufffats  of  matrimony; 
so  that,  if  any  person  had  told  him  he  was 
under  any  engagement  of  that  kind,  he  had 
abused  his  ear:  for  he  protested  that  he 
would  never  contract  such  attachments 
without  his  knowledge  and  permission. 

Trunnion  commended  him  for  his  prudent 
resolution,  and  observed,  that,  though  no 
person  mentioned  to  him  what  promises  had 
passed  betwixt  him  and  his  sweetheart,  it 
was  very  plain  that  he  had  made  love  to  her ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that 
his  intentions  were  honourable ;  for  he  could 
not  believe  he  was  such  a  rogue  in  his  heart, 
as  to  endeavour  to  debauch  the  daughter  of 
a  brave  officer,  who  had  served  his  country 
with  credit  and  reputation.  Notwithstanding 
this  remonstrance,  which  Pickle  imputed  to 
the  commodore's  ignorance  of  the  world,  he 
set  out  for  the  hwitation  of  Mrs  Gauntlet, , 
with  the  unjustifiable  sentiments  of  a  man  of 
pleasure,  who  sacrifices  every  consideration 
to  the  desire  of  his  ruling  appetite ;  and,  as 
Winchester  lay  in  his  way,  resolved  to  visit 
some  of  his  friends  who  lived  in  that  place. 
It  was  in  the  house  of  one  of  these  that  he 
was  informed  of  Emilia's  being  then  in  town 
with  her  mother;  upon  whicn  he  excused 
himself  from  staying  to  #ink  tea,  and  im- 
mediately repaired  to  their  lodgings,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  be  had  received. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  door,  instead  of 
undergoing  that  perturbation  of  spirits  which 
a  lover  in  his  interesting  situation  might  be 
supposed  to  feel,  he  suffered  no  emotion  but 
that  of  vanity  and  pride,  favoured  with  an 
opportunity  of  self-gratification,  and  entered 
his  Emilia's  apartment  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
ceited petit-maitre,  rather  than  that  of  the 
respectful  admirer,  when  he  visits  the  object 
of  his  passion,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen 
months. 

The  young  lady,  havinjf  been  very  much 
disobliged  at  his  mortifymg  neglect  of  her 
brother's  letter,  had  summoned  all  her  own 
pride  and  resolution  to  her  aid;  and,  by 
means  of  a  happy  disposition,  so  far  over- 
came her  chagrin  at  his  indifference,  that 
she  was  able  to  behave  in  his  presence  with 
apparent  tranquillity  and  ease.  She  was  even 
pleased  to  find  he  had,  by  accident,  chosen  a 
time  for  his  visit  when  she  was  surrounded 
by  two  or  three  young  gentlemen,  who  pro- 
fessed themselves  her  admirers.  Our  gallant 
was  no  sooner  announced,  than  she  collected 
all  her  coquetry>  put  on  the  gayest  air  she 
could  assume,  and  contrived  to  giggle  just 
as  he  appeared  at  the  room  door.  The  com- 
pliments of  salutation  bein^  performed,  she 
welcomed  kirn  to  Ekigland  m  a  careless  man- 
ner, asked  the  news  of  Paris,  and,  before  he 
could  make  any  reply,  desired  one  of  the 
other  gentlemen  to  proceed  with  the  sequel 
of  that  comical  adventure,  in  the  relation  of 
which  he  had  beeft  iAterrnptMiU 


Peregrine  smiled  within  himself  at  this  be- 
haviour, which  (without  all  doubt)  he  be- 
lieved she  had  affected,  to  punish  him  for  his 
unkind  silence  while  he  was  abroad,  being 
fully  persuaded  that  her  heart  was  absolutely 
at  his  devotion.  On  this  supposition,  he 
practised  his  Parisian  improvements  in  the 
art  of  conversation,  and  uttered  a  thousand 
prettinwses  in  the  way  of  compliment,  with 
such  incredible  rotation  of  tongue,  that  his 
rivals  were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment, 
and  Emilia  fretted  out  of  all  temper,  at  see-  * 
ing  herself  deprived  of  the  prero^tiye  of  the 
sex.  He  persisted,  however,  in  this  sur- 
prising loquacity,  until  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany Uiought  proper  to  withdraw,  and  then 
contracted  his  discourse  into  the  focus  of 
love,  which  now  put  on  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance from  that  which  it  had  formerly 
worn.  Instead  of  awful  veneration,  which 
her  presence  used*  to  inspire,  that  chastity  of 
sentiment,  and  delicacy  of  expression,  he 
now  gazed  upon  her  with  the  eyes  of  a  lib- 
ertine; he  glowed  wilb  the  impatience  of  de- 
sire, talked  in  a  strain  that  barely  kept  with- 
in the  bounds  of  decency,  and  atteiopted  to 
snatch  such  favours,  as  she,  in  the  tender- 
ness of  mutual  acknowledgment,  had  once 
vouchsafed  to  bestow. 

Grieved  and  offended  as  she  was,  at  this 
palpable  alteration  in  his  carriage,  she  dis- 
dained to  remind  him  of  his  former  deport- 
ment, and,  with  dissembled  good  humour, 
rallied  him  on  the  progress  he  had  made  in 
^llantiy  and  address  ;  but,  far  from  submit- 
ting to  the  liberties  he  would  have  taken,  she 
kept  her  person  sacred  from  his  touch,  and 
would  not  even  sufifer  him  tx)  ravish  a  kiss 
of  her  foir  hand  ;  so  that  he  reaped  no  other 
advantage  from  the  exercise  of  his  talents, 
during  this  interview,  which  lasted  a  whole 
hour,  than  that  of  knowing  he  had  overrated 
his  own  importance,  and  that  Emily's  hear^ 
was  not  a  garrison  likely  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

At  length  his  addresses  were  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  the  mother,  who  had  gone 
abroad  to  visit  by  herself;  and  the  conversa- 
tion becoming  more  general,  he  understood 
that  Grodfrey  was  at  London,  soliciting  for  a 
lieutenancy  that  had  fallen  vacant  in  tne  re- 
giment to  which  he  belonged  ;  and  that  Miss 
Sophy  was  at  home  with  her  father. 

Though  our  adventurer  had  not  met  with 
all  the  success  he  expected  by  his  first  visit,  he 
did  not  despair  of  reducing  the  fortress,  be- 
lieving that  in  time  there  would  be  a  mutiny 
in  his  favour;  and,  accordingly,  carried  on 
the  siege  for  several  days,  without  profiting 
by  his  perseverance ;  tiU,  at  length,  having 
attended  the  ladies  to  their  own  house  in  the 
country,  he  began  to  look  upon  this  adven- 
ture as  time  mis-spent,  and  resolved  to  dis- 
continue his  attack,  in  hopes  of  meetinj^  with 
a  moie  fiivourable  occasion;  being,  in  the 
mean  time,  ambitious  of  displaying,  is  an 
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higher  sphere  thoee  qnalifications  which  his 
vanity  told  him  were  at  present  misapplied. 


CHAPTER  LXVin. 

He  attends  his  uncle  with  great  affection 
during  a  fit  of  illness — sets  out  again  for 
hondonr'-'-^meets  with  his  friend  wodfrey, 
who  is  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  him 
to  Bath ;  on  the  road  to  which  place  they 
chance  to  dine  with  a  person  who  enter- 
tains them  with  a  curioiu  account  of  a 
certain  company  of  adventurers. 

Thus  determined,  he  took  leave  of  Emilia  and 
her  mother,  on  pretence  of  going  to  London, 
upon  some  urgent  business,  and  returned  to 
the  garrison,  leaving  the  good  old  lady  very 
much  concerned,  and  the  daughter  incensed  at 
his  behaviour,  which  was  the  more  unexpect- , 
ed,  because  Godfrey  had  told  them  that  the 
commodore  approved  of  his  nephew's  passion. 

Our  adventurer  founi  his  uncle' so  ill  of  the 
gout,  which,  for  the  first  time,  had  taken 
possession  of  his  stomach,  that  his  life  was 
in  imminent  danger,  and  the  whole  family  in 
disorder;  he,  therefore,  took  the  reins  of 
government  in  his  own  hands,  sent  for  all 
the  physicians  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at- 
tended him  in  person  with  the  most  affec- 
tionate care  during  the  whole  fit,  which 
lasted  a  fortnight,  and  then  retired  before 
the  strength  ofliis  constitution. 

When  the  old  gentleman  recovered  his 
health,  he  was  so  penetrated  with  Peregrine's 
behaviour,  that  he  actually  would  have  made 
over  to  him  his  whole  fortune,  and  depended 
upon  him  for  his  own  subsistence,  had  not 
our  youth  opposed  the  execution  of  the  deed 
with  all  his  influence  and  might,  and  even 
persuaded  him  to  make  a  will,  in  which  his 
friend  Hatchway  and  all  his  other  adherents 
were  liberally  remembered,  and  his  aunt  pro- 
vided for  on  her  own  terms.  This  material 
point  beinff  settled,  he,  with  his  nucleus  per- 
mission, departed  for  London,  after  having 
seen  the  family  affairs  established  under  the 
direction  and  administration  of  Mr  Jolter  and 
the  lieutenant ;  for,  by  this  time,  Mrs  Trun- 
nion was  whoUy  occupied  with  her  spiritual 
concerns. 

On  his  first  arrival  at  London,  he  sent  a 
card  to  the  lodffings  of  Grauntlet,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  direction  from  his  mother; 
and  that  young  gentleman  waited  on  him 
next  mornmg,  though  not  with  that  alacrity 
of  countenance  and  warmth  of  friendship 
which  might  have,  been  expected  firom  the 
intimacy  of  their  former  connexion.  Nor 
was  Peremne  himself  actuated  by  the  same 
imreservra  afi^tion  for  the  soldier  which  he 
had  fbrmerly  entertained.  Godfrey,  over  and 
above  the  offence  he  had  taken  at  Pickle's 
omission  in  point  of  corresponding  with  him, 
had  been  informed  by  a  letter  from  his  mother 


of  the  youth's  cavalier  behaviour  to  Emilia, 
during  ma  last  residence  at  Winchester;  and 
our  young  gentleman  (as  we  have  already 
observed)  was  disgusted  at  the  supposed 
discovery  which  the  soliier  had  made  in  his 
absence  to  the  commSdore.  They  perceived 
their  mutual  umbrage  at  meeting,  and  re- 
ceived each  other  with  that  civility  of  re- 
serve which  commonly  happens  between  two 
persons  when  their  friendship  is  in  the  wane. 

Gauntlet  at  once  divined  the  cause  of  the 
other's  displeasure ;  and,  in  order  to  vindicate 
his  own  character,  after  the  first  compliments 
were  passed,  took  the  opportunity,  on  in- 
quiring after  the  health  of  the  commodore, 
to  tell  Peregrine,  that,  while  he  tarried  at 
the  garrison,  on  his  return  from  Dover,  the 
subject  of  the  conversation  one  ni^t  hap- 
pening to  turn  on  our  hero's  passion,  the  old 
gentleman  had  expressed  his  concern  abont 
that  affair;  and,  amonf  other  observations, 
said,  he  supposed  the  object  of  his  love  was 
some  paltry  hussy,  whom  he  had  picked  up 
when  he  was  a  boy  at  school.  Upon  which 
Mr  Hatchway  assured  him,  that  she  was  a 
young  woman  of  as  good  a  family  as  any  in 
the  county;  and,  afler  having  prepossessed 
him  in  her  favour,  ventured  (out  of  the  zeal 
of  his  friendship)  to  tell  who  she  was :  where- 
fore the  discovery  was  not  to  be  imputed  to 
any  other  cause ;  and  he  hoped  ]nr  Pickle 
would  accfuit  him  of  all  share  in  the  transaction, 

Pere^ne  was  very  well  pleased  to  be  thus 
undeceived;  his  countenance  immediately 
cleared  up,  the  formality  of  his  behaviour 
relaxed  into  his  usual  familiarity ;  he  asked 
pardon  for  his  unmannerly  neglect  of  Grod- 
frey's  letter,  which,  he  protested,  was  not 
owinff  to  any  disregard,  or  abatement  of 
fiiendship,  but  to  the  hurry  of  youthful  en- 
gagements, in  consequence  of  which  he  had 
procrastinated  his  answer  from  time  to  time, 
until  he  was  ready  to  return  in  person. 

The  young  soldier  was  contented  with 
this  apology;  and,  as  Pickle's  intention,  wiUi 
respect  to  his  sister,  was  still  dubious  and 
undeclared,  he  did  not  think  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  as  yet,  to  express  any 
resentment  on  that  score;  but  was  wise 
enough  to  foresee,  that  the  renewal  of  his 
intimacy  with  our  young  gentleman  miffht  be 
the  means  of  reviving  that  flame  which  had 
been  dissipated  by  a  variety  of  new  ideas. 
With  those  sentiments  he  laid  aside  all  re- 
serve, and  their  communication  immediately 
resumed  its  former  channel.  Peregrine  made 
him  acquainted  with  all  the  adventures  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  since  their 
parting;  and  he,  with  the  same  confidence, 
related  the  remarkable  incidents  of  his  own 
fate ;  among  other  things  giving  him  to  un- 
derstand, tl^,  upon  obtaining  a  commission 
in  the  army,  the  father  of  his  dear  Sophy, 
without  once  inquiring  about  the  occasion  of 
his  promotion,  had  not  only  favoured  him 
with  his  countenance  in  a  much  greater  de- 
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pee  than  heretofore,  but  also  contributed  his 
interest,  and  even  promised  the  assistance  of 
his  purse,  in  procuring  for  him  a  lieutenancy, 
which  he  was  then  soliciting  with  all  his 
power;  whereas,  if  ^e  had  not  been  enabled, 
by  a  most  accidental  pi^e  of  good  fortune, 
to  lift  himself  into  the  sphere  of  an  officer, 
he  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe 
that  this  gentleman,  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
wealthy  relations,  would  have  sufiered  him 
to  languish  in  obscurity  and  distress ;  and  by 
turning  his  misfortune  into  reproach,  make 
it  a  plea  for  their  own  want  of  generosity 
and  mendship. 

Pesegrine,  understandinff  the  situation  of 
his  friend's  affiurs,  would  have  accommodat- 
ed him  upon  the  instant  with  a  sum  to  accele- 
rate the  passage  of  his  commission  through 
the  offices;  but,  being  too  well  acquainted 
with  Jus  scrupulous  disposition,  to  manifest 
his  benevolence  in  that  manner,  he  found 
means  to  introduce  himself  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  war-office,  who  was  so  well 
satisfied  witli  the  arguments  he  used  in  behalf 
of  his  friend,  that  Godfrey's  business  was 
transacted  in  a  very  few  days,  though  he 
himself  knew  nothing  of  his  interest  being 
thus  reinforced. 

By  this  time,  the  season  at  Bath  was 
begun ;  and  our  hero,  pantiiw  with  the  desire 
of  distinguishing  himself  at  that  resort  of  the 
fashionable  wond,  communicated  his  design 
of  going  thither  to  his  friend  Godfrey,  whom 
he  importuned  to  accompany  him  in  the 
excursion ;  and  leave  of  absence  from  his 
regiment  being  obtained  by  the  influence  of 
Peregrine's  new  quality  friends,  the  two 
companions  departed  from  London  in  a  post- 
chaise,  attended,  as  usual,  by  the  valet  de 
chambre  and  Pipes,  who  were  become  almost 
as  necessary  to  our  adventurer  as  any  two  of 
his  own  organs. 

At  the  inn,  when  they  alighted  for  dinner, 
Godfrey  perceived  a  person  walking  by  him- 
self in  the  yard,  with  a  very  pensive  air,  and, 
upon  observing  him  more  narrowly,  recognis- 
ed him  to  be  a  professed  gamesteV,  whom  he 
had  formerly  known  at  Tunbridge.  On  the 
strength  of  this  acquaintance,  he  accosted 
the  peripatetic,  who  knew  him  immediately ; 
and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  grief  and  vexation, 
told  him,  that  he  was  now  on  his  return  from 
Bath,  where  he  had  been  stripped  by  a  com- 
pany  of  sharpers,  who  resented  that  he  should 
presume  to  trade  upon  his  own  bottom. 

Peregrine,  who  was  extremely  curious  in 
his  inquiries,  imagining  that  he  might  learn 
some  entertaining  and  useful  anecdotes  from 
the  artist,  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  was 
accordingly  fully  informed  of  all  the  political 
systems  at  Bath.  He  understood  that  there 
was  at  London  one  great  company  of  adven- 
turers, who  employ&d  agents  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  imposition  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  of  England,  allowmg  these 
miai«ten  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits 


accruing  from  their  industry  and  skill,  and 
reserving  the  greatest  share  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  stock,  which  was  chargeable 
with  the  expence  of  fitting  out  individuals  in 
their  various  pursuits,  as  well  as  with  the 
loss  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  adven- 
tures. Some,  whose  persons  and  qualifica* 
tions  are  by  the  company  jud^fed  adequate  to 
the  task«  exert  their  talents  m  making  love 
to  ladies  of  fortune,  being  accommodated 
with  money  and  accoutrements  for  that  pur- 
pose, after  having  given  their  bonds  payable 
to  one  or  other  of  the  directors,  on  the  day 
of  marriage,  fop  certain  sums,  proportioned 
to  the  dowries  they  are  to  receive.  Others, 
versed  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  certain 
secret  expedients,  fi^uent  all  those  places 
where  games  of  hazard  are  allowed ;  and  such 
as  are  masters  in  the  arts  of  billiards,  ten* 
nis,  and  bowls,  are  continually  lying  in  wait, 
jn  all  the  scenes  of  these  diversions,  for  the 
Ignorant  and  unwary.  A  fourth  class  attend 
horse-races,  bein^  skilled  in  those  mysterious 
practices  by  which  Uie  knowing  ones  are 
taken  in.  Nor  is  this  community  unfurnish- 
ed with  those  who  lay  wanton  wives  and  old 
rich  widows  under  contribution,  and  extort 
money  by  prostituting  themselves  to  the 
embraces  of  their  own  sex,  and  then  threa- 
tening their  admirers  with  prosecution.  But 
their  most  important  returns  are  made  by 
that  body  of  their  undertakers  who  exercise 
their-  understandings  in  Uie  innumerable 
stratagems  of  the  card-table,  at  which  no 
sharper  can  be  too  infamous  to  be  received, 
and  even  caressed,  by  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  and  distinction.  Among  other  articles 
of  intelligence,  our  young  gentleman  learned, 
that  those  agents,  by  whom  their  gi4est  was 
broke,  and  expelled  from  Bath,  had  consti- 
tuted a  bank  against  all  sporters,  and  mono- 
polized the  advantage  in  all  sorts  of  play. 
He  then  told  Gauntlet,  that,  if  he  would  put 
himself  under  his  direction,  he  would  return 
with  them,  and  lay  such  a  scheme  as  would 
infallibly  ruin  the  whole  society,  at  billiards, 
as  he  knew- that  Godfrey  excelled  them  all  in 
his  knowled^  of  that  game. 

The  soldier  excused  himself  from  en- 
gaging in  any  party  of  that  kind ;  and  after 
dinner  the  travellers  parted;  but,  as  the  con- 
versation between  the  two  fi-iends  turned  up- 
on the  information  they  had  received.  Pere- 
grine projected  a  plan  for  punishing  those 
villanous  pests  of  society,  who  prey  upon 
their  fellow-creHitures;  and  it  was  put  in  exe- 
cution by  Gauntlet  in  the  following  manner. 

CHAPTER  tXIX. 

Godfrey  executes  a  scheme  at  Batht  hy 
which  a  whole  company  of  sharpers  are 
ruined. 

On  the  evening  after  their  arrival  at  Bath, 
Godfrey,  who  bad  kept  himself  up  all  day  for 
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that  purpose,  went,  in  boots,  to  the  billiard 
table;  and,  two  gentlemen  being  at  play,  be- 
gan  to  bet  with  so  little  appearance  of  judg- 
ment, that  one  of  the  adventurers  then  pre- 
sent was  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  profiting 
by  his  inexperience ;  and,  when  tne  table 
was  vacant,  invited  faim  to  take  a  game  for 
amusement.  The  soldier,  asBuraincf  the  air 
of  a  self^conceited  dupe,  answere^F  that  he 
did  not  chuse  to  throw  away  his  time  for 
nothing,  but,  if  he  pleased,  would  piddle  for 
a  crown  a  game.  This  declaration  was  very 
agreeable  to  the  other,  who  wanted  to  be 
further  confirmed  in  the  opinion  he  had  con- 
ceived of  the  stranger,  before  he  would  play 
for  any  thing  of  consequence.  The  party 
being  accepted.  Gauntlet  put  off  his  coat, 
and,  oeginning  with  seeming  eagerness,  won 
the  first  game,  because  his  antagonist  kept 
up  his  play  with  a  view  of  encouraging  him 
to  wager  a  greater  sum.  The  soldier  purpose- 
ly bit  at  the  hook,  the  stakes  were  doubled, 
and  he  was  again  victorious,  by  the  permis- 
sion of  his  competitoR  He  now  began  to 
vawn  ;  and  observing,  that  it  was  not  worth 
his  while  to  proceed  m  such  a  childish  man- 
ner, the  other  swore,  in  an  affected  passion, 
that  he  would  play  with  him  for  twentv 
guineas.  The  proposal  being  embracea, 
(through  the  connivance  of  Godfrey),  the 
monejp  was  won  by  the  sharper,  who  exerted 
his  dexterity  to  the  uttermost,  fearing  that 
otherwise  his  adversary  would  decline<con- 
tinuinff  the  eame. 

Godfrey,  thus  conquered,  pretended  to  lose 
his  temper,  cursed  his  own  ill  luck,  swore 
that  the  table  had  a  cast,  and  that  the  balls 
did  not  runtrue,  changed  his  mast,  and  with 
great  warmth  chaDenged  his  enemy  to  double 
the  sum.  The  gamester,  who  feigned  re- 
luctance, complied  with  his  desire;  and, 
having  eot  the  two  first  hazards,  offered  to 
lav  one  hundred  guineas  to  fifty  on  the  game. 
The  odds  were  taken ;  and  Godfrey  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  overcome,  began  to 
rage  with  great  violence,  broke  the  mast  to 
pieces,  threw  the  bails  out  at  the  window, 
-  and,1n  the  fury  of  his  indignation,  defied  his 
antaoronist  to  meet  him  to-morrow,  when  he 
should  be  refireshed  from  the  fetigue  of  tra- 
velling. This  was  a  very  welcome  invitation 
to  the  gamester,  who,  imagining  that  the 
soldier  would  turn  out  a  most  beneficial  prize, 
assured  him,  that  he  would  not  fail  to  be 
there  next  forenoon,  in  order  to  give  him  his 
revenge. 

Gauntlet  went  home  to  his  lodgings,  fully 
certified  of  his  own  superiority,  and  took  his 
measures  with  Peregrine,  toucnin^  the  prose- 
cotion  of  their  scheme ;  while  his  opponent 
made  a  report  of  his  success  to  the  brethren 
<if  the  |[ang,  who  resolved  to  be  present  at 
the  decision  of  the  match,  with  a  view  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  stranger's  passionate 
disposition. 

Affairs  being  thus  concerted  on  both  sides, 

Y 


the  players  met  according  to  appointment, 
and  the  room  was  immediately  filled  with 
spectators,  who  either  came  thither  by  acci- 
dent, curiosity,  or  design.  The  match  was 
fixed  for  one  hundred  pounds  a  game,  the 
principals  chose  their  instruments,  and  laid 
aside  their  coats,  and  one  of  the  knights  of 
the  order  proffered  to  lay  another  hundred 
on  the  head  of  his  associate.  Godfirey  took 
him  upon  the  instant.  A  second  worthy  of 
the  same  class,  seeing  him  so  eager,  chal- 
lenged him  to  treble  the  sum ;  and  his  propo- 
sal met  with  the  same  reception,  to  tne  as- 
tonishment of  the  company,  whose  expecta- 
tion was  raised  to  a  very  interesting  pitch. 
The  game  was  begun,  and  the  soldier  having 
lost  the  first  hazard,  the  odds  were  offered 
by  the  confederacy  with  great  vociferation ; 
but  nobody  would  run  such  %  risk  in  favour 
of  a  person  who  was  utterly  unknown.  The 
sharper  having  gained  the  second  also,  the 
noise  increased  to  a  surprising  clamour,  not 
only  of  the  gang,  but  likewise  of  almost  all 
the  spectators,  v^o  desired  to  lay  two  to  one 
against  the  brother  of  Emilia. 

Pere^ne,  who  was  present,  perceiving 
the  cupidity  of  the  association  sufiiciently  in- 
fiamed,  all  of  a  sudden  opened  his  mouth,  and 
answered  their  bets,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  which  were  immediately  de- 
posited, on  both  sides,  in  money  and  notes ; 
so  that  this  was,  perhaps,  the  most  imp<Mr- 
tant  game  that  ever  was  played  at  billiards. 
Grauntlet  seeing  the  agreement  settled,  struck 
his  antagonist's  ball  into  the  pocket  in  a 
twinkling,  though  it  was  in  one  of  those  situ- 
ations which  are  supposed  to  be  against  the 
striker.  The  betters  were  a  little  discom- 
posed at  this  event,  for  which,  however,  they 
consoled  themselves,  by  imputing  the  success 
to  accident;  but  when,  at  the  very  next 
stroke,  he  sprung  it  over  the  table,  their 
countenances  underwent  an  instantaneous 
distraction  of  feature,  and  they  waited,  in 
the  most  dreadful  suspense*  for  the  next 
hazard,  which  being  likewise  taken  with  in- 
finite ease  by  the  soldier,  the  blood  forsook 
their  cheeks,  and  the  interjection  zounds! 
pronounced  with  a  look  of  consternation,  an^ 
in  a  tone  of  despair,  proceeded  from  every 
mouth  at  the  same  instant  of  time.  They 
were  overwhelmed  with  horror  and  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  three  hazards  taken  in  as 
many  strokes,  from  a  person  of  their  fViend's 
dexterity ;  and  shrewdly  suspected,  that  the 
whole  was  a  scheme  preconcerted  fbr  their 
destruction ;  on  this  supposition,  they  chan^ 
ed  the  note,  and  attempted  to  hedge  fbr  their 
own  indemnification,  by  proposing  to  lay  the 
odds  in  favour  of  Gauntlet ;  but  so  imuch  was 
the  opinion  of  the  company  altered  by  that 
young  gentleman's  success,  that  nobody 
would  venture  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his 
competitor,  who,  chancing  to  improve  his 
game  by  the  addition  of  another  luckv  hit, 
diminished  the  concern,  and  revived  the  nopes 
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of  his  adherents.  But  this  gleam  of  fortune 
did  not  long  continue.  Godfrey  collected  his 
whole  art  and  capacity,  and  augmenting  his 
score  to  number  ten,  indulged  himselt  with 
a  view  of  the  whole  fraternity.  The  visages 
of  these  professors  had  adopted  different 
shades  of  complexion  at  every  hazard  he  had 
taken:  from  their  natural  colour  they  had 
shifted  into  a  sallow  hue ;  from  thence  into 
pale ;  from  pale  into  yeUow,  which  degene- 
rated into  a  mahoganv  tint ;  and  now  thev 
saw  seventeen  hundred  pounds  of  their  stock 
depending  upon  a  sin^e  strokoi  they  stood 
like  so  many  swarthy  Moors,  jaundiced  with 
terror  and  vexation.  The  fire  which  natu- 
rally glowed  in  the  cheeks  and  nose  of  the 
player,  seemed  utterly  extinct,  and  his  car- 
iMmcles  exhibited  a  livid  appearance,  as  if  a 
ffangrene  had  already  made  some  progress  in 
his  face ;  his  hand  began  to  shake,  and  his 
whole  fiame  was  seized  with  such  trepida- 
tion, that  he  was  fain  to  swallow  a  bumper 
of  brandy,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  nerves.  This  expedient,  how- 
ever, did  not  produce  the  desired  effect;  for 
Ito  aimed  the  ball  at  the  lead  with  such  dis- 
composure, that  it  struck  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  came  off  at  an  angle  which  directed  it 
fbll  in  the  middle  hole.  This  fatal  accident 
was  attended  with  an  universal  groan,  as  if 
the  whole  universe  had  gone  to  wreck ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  tranquilhty  for  which 
adventurers  are  so  remarkable,  this  loss  made 
such  an  impression  upon  them  all,  that  each 
in  particular  manifested  his  chagrin  by  the 
most  violent  emotions.  One  turned  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  bit  his  nether  lip ;  an- 
other gnawed  his  fingers,  while  he  stalked 
across  the  room ;  a  third  blasphemed  with 
horrid  imprecations ;  and  he  who  played  the 
party  sneaked  off,  grinding  his  teeth  toge- 
ther,  with  a  look  that  bafiles  all  description, 
and,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  exclaiming, 
«<  A  damn'd  bite,  by  O-d." 
The  victors,  after  having  insulted  them, 

a  asking  if  they  were  disposed  for  another 
ance,  carried  off  their  winning,  with  the 
appearance  of  great  composure,  though  in 
their  hearts  they  were  transported  with  un- 
speakable joy;  not  so  much  on  account  of 
tne  booty  they  had  gained,  as  in  considera- 
tion of  having  so  effectually  destroyed  such 
a  nest  of  pernicious  miscreants. 

Peregrine,  believing  that  now  he  had  found 
an  opportunity  of  serving  his  friend,  without 
givixig  offence  to  the  dehcacy  of  his  honour, 
told  mm,  upon  their  arrival  at  their  lodgings, 
that  fortune  had  at  length  enabled  him  to  be- 
come in  a  manner  independent,  or  at  least 
make  himself  easy  in  his  circumstances,  by 
purchasing  a  company  with  the  money  he 
nad  won.  So  saying,  he  put  his  share  of  the 
success  in  Gkiuntiet's  hand,  as  a  sum  that  of 
right  belonged  to  him,  and  promised  to  write 
in  his  behalf  to  a  nobleman,  who  had  interest 
enough  to  promote  such  a  quick  rise  in  the 
service. 


Godfirey  thanked  him  for  his  obliging  in- 
tention, but  absolutely  refused,  wiUi  great 
loftiness  of  demeanour,  to  appropriate  to  his 
own  use  any  part  of  the  monev  which  Pickle 
had  gained,  and  seemed  affironted  at  the 
other's  entertaining  a  sentiment  so  unworthy 
of  his  character,  lie  would  not  even  accept, 
in  the  way  of  loan,  such  an  addition  to  his 
own  stook  as  would  amount  to  the  price  of  a 
company  of  foot ;  but  expressed  great  confi- 
dence in  the  future  exertion  of  that  talent 
which  had  been  blessed  with  such  a  prosper* 
ous  beginning.  Our  hero,  finding  him  thus 
obstinately  deaf  to  the  voice  of  ius  own  in- 
terest, resolved  to  govern  himself  in  his  next 
endeavours  of  friendship,  by  his  experience 
of  this  ticklish  punctilio ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, gave  a  handsome  benefaction  to  the 
hospitS,  out  of  these  first  fruits  of  his  suc- 
cess in  play,  and  reserved  two  hundred 
pounds  fi)r  a  set  of  diamond  ear-rings  and 
solitaire,  which  he  intended  for  a  present  to 
Miss  Emily. 


CHAPTER  LXX, 

The  two  friends  eclipse  aU  their  competU 
tars  in  gallantry t  and  practise  a  pleasant 
project  of  revenge  upon  the  physicians 
of  the  place. 

Thb  fiune  of  their  exploit  against  the  sharp- 
era  was  immediately  diffused  through  all  the 
companies  at  Bath ;  so  that  when  our  adven- 
turers appeared  in  public,  they  were  pointed 
out  by  an  hundred  extended  fin^rs,  and  con- 
sidered as  consummate  artists  m  all  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  finesse,  which  they  would 
not  fail  to  practise  with  the  first  opportunity. 
Nor  was  this  opinion  of  their  characters  any 
obstacle  to  their  reception  into  the  fashiona- 
ble parties  in  the  place ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, such  a  recommendation,  which  (as  I  have 
already  hinted)  never  fails  to  operate  for  the 
advantage  of  the  possessor. 

This  first  adventurt,  therefore,  served  them 
as  an  introduction  to  the  company  at  Bath, 
who  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  their 
expectations  baffled  by  the  conduct  of  the 
two  companions ;  because,  far  from  engaging 
deeply  at  play,  they  rather  shunned  all  occa- 
sions of  gaming,  and  directed  their  attention 
to  gallantry,  in  which  our  hero  shone  unri- 
valTed.  His  external  qualifications,  exclusive 
of  any  other  merit,  were  strong  enough  to 
captivate  the  common  run  of  the  female  sex ; 
and  these,  reinforced  with  a  spri^htlinees  of 
conversation,  and  a  most  insinuating  address« 
became  irresistible,  even  by  those  who  were 
fortified  with  pride,  caution,  or  indifference. 
But,  among  all  the  nymphs  of  this  gay  place, 
he  did  not  meet  with  one  object  that  disputed 
the  empire  of  his  heart  with  Emilia,  and 
therefore  he  divided  his  attachment  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestions  of  vanity  and  whim; 
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BO  that,  before  he  hod  resided  a  fortnight  at 
Bath,  he  had  set  all  the  ladies  by  the  ears, 
and  furaished  all  the  hundred  tongues  of 
teandal  with  full  employment.  The  splen- 
dour of  his  appearance  excited  the  inquiries 
of  envy,  which,  instead  of  discovering  any 
circumstance  to  his  prejudice,  was  cursed 
with  the  information  of  his  being  a  young 
^ntleman  of  a  good  fiunily,  and  heir  to  an 
immense  fortune. 

The  countenance  of  some  of  his  quality 
friends,  who  arrived  at  Bath,  confirmed  this 
piece  of  intelligence :  upon  which  his  ac- 
quaintance was  courted  and  cultivated  with 
great  assiduity;  and  he  met  with  such  ad- 
vances from  some  of  the  fair  sex,  as  rendered 
him  extremely  fortunate  in  his  amours.  Nor 
was  his  friend  Godfrey  a  stranger  to  favours 
of  the  same  kind ;  his  accomplislmients  were 
exactly  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  female 
taste ;  and,  with  certain  individuals  of  that 
sex,  his  muscular  frame;  and  the  robust  con- 
nexion of  his  limbs,  were  more  attractive 
than  the  delicate  proportions  of  his  compa- 
nion. He  accordingly  reigned  paramount 
among  those  inamoratas  who  were  turned  of 
thirty,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  by  tedious  addresses,  and  was 
thought  to  have  co-operated  with  the  waters 
in  removing  the  sterility  of  certain  ladies, 
who  had  long  undergone  the  reproach  and 
disgust  of  their  husbands ;  while  Peregrine 
flet  up  his  throne  among  those  who  laboured 
under  the  disease  of  celibacy,  from  the  pert 
miss  of  fifteen,  who  with  a  fluttering  heart 
tosses  her  head,  bridles  up,  and  giggles  in- 
voluntarily at  sight  of  an  handsome  young 
man,  to  the  staid  maid  of  twenty-eisfht,  who, 
with  a  demure  aspect,  moralizes  on  the  vanity 
of  beauty,  the  folly  of  youth,  and  simplicity 
of  woman,  and  expatiates  on  friendship,  be- 
nevolence and  good  sense,  in  the  style  of  a 
Platonic  philosopher. 

In  such  a  diversity  of  dispositions,  his  con- 
quests were  attended  with  all  the  heart-burn- 
ings, animosities,  and  turmoils  of  jealousy 
and  ^ite.    The  younger  class  took  all  op- 

Eortunities  of  mortifying  their  seniors  in  pub- 
c,  by  treating  them  with  that  indignity 
which  (contrary  to  the  general  privilege  of 
age)  is,  by  the  consent  and  connivance  of 
mankind,  levelled  against  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  old  maids ;  and  these  last  retorted 
their  hostilities  in  the  private  machinations 
of  slander,  supported  by  experience  and  sub- 
tilty  of  invention.  Not  one  day.  passed  in 
which  some  new  story  did  not  circulate,  to 
the  prejudice  of  one  or  other  of  those  rivals. 
It  our  hero,  in  the  long-room,  chanced  to 
quit  one  of  the  moralists,  with  whom  he  had 
Deen  engaged  in  conversation,  he  was  imme- 
diately accosted  by  a  number  of  the  opposite 
&ction,  who,  with  ironical  smiles,  upbraided 
him  with  cruelty  to  the  poor  lady  he  had  left, 
exhorted  him  to  have  compasgion  on  her  suf- 


ferings ;  and,  turning  their  eyes  towards  tho 
object  of  their  intercession,  broke  forth  into 
an  universal  peal  of  laughter.  On  the  other 
liand,  when  Peregrine,  in  consequence  of 
having  danced  with  one  of  the  minors  over* 
night,  visited  her  in  the  morning,  the  Plato- 
nists  immediately  laid  hold  on  the  occasion, 
tasked  their  imaginations,  associated  ideas^ 
and,  with  sage  insinuations,  retailed  a  thou* 
sand  circumstances  of  the  interview,  which 
never  had  any  foundation  in  truth.  They 
observed,  that,  if  girls  are  determined  to  be- 
have with  such  indiscretion,  they  must  lay 
their  accoimts  with  incurring  the  censure  or 
the  world;  that  she  in  question  was  old 
enough  to  act  more  circumspectly ;  and  won- 
dercd  that  her  motlier  would  permit  any 
vuun^  fellow  to  approach  the  chamber  while 
her  daughter  was  naked  in  bed.  As  for  the 
servants  peeping  through  the  key-hole,  to  be 
sur^  it  was  an  unlucky  accident ;  but  people 
ought  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  such 
curiosity,  and  give  their  domestics  no  cause 
to  employ  their  penetration.  These  and  other 
such  reflections  were  occasionally  whispered 
as  secrets  among  those  who  were  known  to 
be  communicative ;  so  that,  in  a  few  hours, 
it  became  the  general  topic  of  discourse ;  andi 
as  it  liad  been  divulged  under  injunctions  of 
secrecy,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  trace  the 
scandal  to  its  origin ;  because  every  person 
concerned  must  nave  promulgated  her  own 
breach  of  trust,  in  discovering  her  author  of 
the  report. 

Peregrine,  instead  of  allaying,  rather  exas- 
perated, this  contention,  by  an  artful  distri- 
bution of  bis  attention  among  the  competi- 
tors ;  well  knowing,  that,  should  his  regard 
be  converged  into  one  point,  he  would  soon 
forfeit  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  seeing  them 
at  variance;  for  both  parties  would  join 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  his  favour- 
ite would  be  persecuted  by  the  whole  coali- 
tion. He  perceived,  that  ainbng  the  secret 
agents  of  scandal,  none  were  so  busy  as  the 
physicians,  a  class  of  animals  who  live  in  this 
place,  like  so  many  ravens  hovering  about  a 
carcase,  and  even  ply  for  employment,  like 
scullers  at  Hungerford  stairs.  The  greatest 
part  of  them  have  correspondents  in  London, 
who  make  it  their  business  to  inquire  into 
the  history,  character,  and  distemper,  of  every 
one  that  repairs  to  Bath,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  waters ;  and  if  they  cannot  procure  inte- 
rest to  recommend  their  medical  friends  to 
these  patients  before  they  set  out,  they  at 
least  fiimish  them  with  a  previous  account 
of  what  they  could  collect,  that  their  corres- 
pondents may  use  this  intelligence  for  their 
own  advantiu;e.  By  these  means,  and  the 
assistance  of^  flattery  and  assurance,  they 
often  insinuate  themselves  into  the  acquain- 
tance of  strangers,  and,  by  consulting  their 
dispositions.  Income  necessary  and  subser* 
vient  to  their  prevailing  passions.  By  thear 
connexion  with  apothecaries  and   nuoses. 
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tbey  are  informed  of  all  the  private  occur- 
rences in  each  family,  and  therefore  enabled 
to  gratify  the  rancour  of  mahce,  amuse  the 
apleen  of  peevish  indisposition,  and  enter- 
tain the  eagerness  of  impertinent  curiosity. 

In  the  course  of  these  occupations,  which 
frequently  affected  the  reputation  of  our  two 
adventurers,  thia  whole  body  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  our  hero,  who,  after  divers 
consultations  with  his  friend,  concerted  a 
stratagem,  which  was  practised  upon  the 
faculty  in  this  manner.  Among  those  who 
frequented  the  pump-room,  was  an  old  officer, 
whose  temper,  naturally  impatient,  was,  bv 
repeated  attacks  of  the  gout,  which  had  al- 
most deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
sublimated  into  a  remarkable  degree  of  viru. 
lence  and  perverseness :  he  imputed  the  in- 
veteracy of  his  distemper  to  the  mal-prac- 
tice  of  a  surgeon  who  had  administered  to 
him,  while  he  laboured  under  the  conse- 
quences of  an  unfortunate  amour ;  and  this 
supposition  had  inspired  him  with  an  insur- 
mountable antipathy  to  all  the  professors  of 
the  medical  art,  which  was  more  and  more 
confirmed  by  the  information  of  a  friend  at 
London,  who  had  told  him,  that  it  was  a 
common  practice  among  the  physicians  at 
Bath  to  dissuade  their  patients  firom  drinking 
the  water,  that  the  cure,  and  in  consequence 
their  attendance,  might  be  longer  protracted. 

Thus  prepossessM,  he  had  come  to  Bath, 
and,  conformable  to  a  few  ffeneral  instruc- 
tions he  had  received,  used  the  waters  with, 
out  anv  ferther  direction,  taking  all  occa- 
sions or  manifesting  his  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  sons  of  iEsculapius,  both  by  speech 
and  gesticulations,  and  even  by  pursuing  a 
regimen  quite  contrary  to  that  which  he 
knew  they  prescribed  to  others  who  seemed 
to  be  exactly  in  his  condition.  But  he  did 
not  find  his  account  in  this  method,  how  suc- 
cessful soever  it  may  have  been  in  other  cases. 
His  complaints,  instead  of  vanishing,  were 
every  day  more  and  more  enraged ;  and  at 
length  he  was  confined  to  his  b^,  where  he 
lay  blaspheming  from  mom  to  night,  and 
from  night  to  mum,  though  still  more  deter- 
mioed  than  ever  to  adhere  to  his  former 
maxims. 

In  the  midst  of  his  torture,  which  was  be- 
come the  common  ioke  of  the  town,  being 
circulated  through  the  industry  of  the  physi- 
cians, who  triumphed  in  his  disaster.  Pere- 
grine, by  means  of  Mr  Pipes^  employed  a 
country  'fellow,  who  had  come  to  market,  to 
run  with  ^reat  haste,  earlv  one  rooming, 
to  the  lodgings  of  all  the  doctors  in  town, 
and  desire  them  to  attend  the  colonel  with 
ail  imaginable  dispatch.  In  consequence 
of  his  summons,  the  whole  fiu;ulty  put  them- 
selves in  motion ;  and  three  of  the  foremost 
arriving  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  fer  from 
complimenting  one  another  with  the  door, 
each  separately  essayed  to  enter,  and  the 
whole  triumvirate   stuck  in  the    passage ; 


while  they  remained  thus  wedced  together, 
they  descried  two  of  their  breUiren  posting 
towards  the  same  goal,  with  all  the  speed 
that  God  had  enabled  them  to  exert ;  upon 
which  they  came  to  a  pariey,  and  agreed  to 
stand  by  one  another.  This  covenant  being 
made,  they' disentangled  themselves,  and,  in* 
quiring  about  the  patient,  were  told  by  the 
servant  that  he  had  just  fidlen  asleep. 

Having  received  this  inteUigence,  they 
took  possession  of  his  antichamber,  and 
shut  the  door,  while  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
posted  themselves  on  the  outside  as  they,  ar- 
rived ;  so  that  the  whole  passage  was  mled, 
firom  the  top  of  the  stair-case  to  the  street* 
door ;  and  the  people  of  the  house,  together 
with  the  colonel's  servant,  stmck  dumb  with 
astonishment.  The  three  leaders  of  this 
learned  gang  had  no  sooner  made  their  lodg. 
ment  good,  than  they  beffan  to  consult  about 
the  patient's  malady,  wnich  every  one  of 
them  pretended  to*  have  considered  with 
great  care  and  assiduity.  The  first  who 
gave  his  opinion  said,  the  distemper  was  an 
obstinate  arthritis ;  the  second  affirmed,  that 
it  was  no  other  than  a  confirmed  pox ;  and 
the  third  swore  it  was  an  inveterate  scurvy. 
This  diversity  of  opinions  was  supported  by 
a  variety  of  quotations  from  medical  authors, 
ancient  as  well  as  modem ;  but  these  were 
not  of  sufficient  authority,  or  at  least  not  ex- 
plicit enough,  to  decide  the  dispute;  for 
there  are  many  schisms  in  medicine,  as  well 
as  in  religion,  and  each  set  can  quote  the 
fiithers  in  support  of  the  tenets  they  profess. 
In  short,  the  contention  rose  to  such  a  pitch 
of  clamour,  as  not  only  alarmed  the  brethren 
on  the  stair,  but  also  awaked  the  patient 
from  the  first  nap  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  space 
of  ten  whole  days.  Had  it  been  simply 
waking,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  them 
for  the  noise  that  disturbed  him ;  for,  in  that 
case,  he  would  have  been  relieved  ficom  the 
tortures  of  hell  fire,  to  Which,  in  his  dream, 
he  fencied  himself  exposed :  but  this  dread- 
ful vision  had  been  the  result  of  that  im- 
pression which  was  made  upon  his  brain  by 
the  intolerable  anguish  of  his  joints ;  so  that 
when  he  waked,  the  pain,  instead  of  being 
allayed,  was  rather  aggravated,  by  a  great 
acuteness  of  sensation ;  and  the  confused 
vociferation  in  the  next  room  invading  his 
ears  at  the  same  time,  he  began  to  think  his 
dream  was  realised,  and,  in  the  pangs  of 
despair,  applied  himself  to  a  bell  that  stood 
by  his  bedside,  which  he  mng  with  great 
violence  and  perseverance. 

This  alarm  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the 
disputation  of  the  three  doctors,  who,  upon 
this  notice  of  his  being  awake,  rashed  into 
bis  chamber  without  ceremony ;  and  two  of 
them  seizing  his  arms,  the  third  made  the 
like  application  to  one  of  his  temples.  Be- 
fore the  patient  could  recollect  himself  from 
the  amazement  which  had  laid  hold  on  him 
at  this  unexpected  irraption,  the  room  waa 
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filled  by  the  rest  of  the  faculty,  who  followed 
the  servant  that  entered  in  obedience  to  his 
master's  call ;  and  the  bed  was  in  a  moment 
surrounded  by  these  ffaunt  ministers  of  death. 
The  colonel  seeing  himself  beset  with  such 
an  assemblage  of  solemn  visages  and  figures, 
which  he  had  always  considered  with  the 
utmost  detestation  and  abhorrence,  was  in- 
censed to  a  most  inexpressible  degree  of  in- 
dignation; and  so  inspirited  by  his  rage, 
that,  though  his  tongue  denied  its  office,  bis 
other  limbs  performed  their  functions:  he 
disengaged  himself  from  the  triumvirate,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  his  body,  sprung  out 
of  bed  with  incredible  agility,  ana,  seizing 
one  of  his  crutches,  applied  it  so  effectually 
to  one  of  the  three,  just  as  he  stooped  to 
examine  the  patient's  water,  that  his  tie- 
periwig  dropped  into  the  pot,  while  he  him- 
self fell  motionless  on  the  floor. 

This  significant  explanation  disconcerted 
the  whole  fraternity  ;  every  man  turned  his 
face,  as  if  it  were  by  instinct,  towards  the 
door;  and  the  retreat  of  the  community 
being  obstructed  by  the  efforts  of  individuals, 
conmsion  and  tumultuous  uproar  ensued: 
for  the  colonel,  far  from  limiting  his  prowess 
to  the  first  exploit,  handled  his  weapon  with 
astonishing  vigour  and  dexterity,  without 
respect  of  persons  ;  so  that  few  or  none  of 
them  had  escaped  without  marks  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, when  his  spirits  failed,  and  be  sunk 
down  again  quite  exhausted  on  his  bed. 
Favoured  by  this  respite,  the  discomfited  fa- 
culty collected  their  hats  and  wigs,  which 
had  fallen  off  in  the  fray;  and  perceiving  the 
assailant  too  much  enfeebled  to  renew  the 
attack,  set  up  their  throats  to^tlier,  and 
loudly  threatened  to  prosecute  hun  severely 
for  such  an  outrageous  assault. 

By  this  time  the  landlord  had  interposed ; 
and  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance, was  informed  of  what  had  happen- 
ed by  the  complainants,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  giving  him  to  understand  that  they  had 
been  severally  summoned  to  attend  the 
colonel  that  morning,  he  assured  them,  that 
they  had  been  imposed  upon  by  some  wag, 
for  his  lodger  had  never  dreamed  of  consult- 
ing any  one  of  their  profession. 

Thunderstruck  at  this  declaration,  the  ge- 
neral clamour  instantaneously  ceased  ;  and 
each,  in  particular,  at  once  comprehending 
the  nature  of  the  joke,  they  sneaked  silently 
off  with  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  in  un- 
utterable shame  and  mortification,  while  Pe- 
xegrine  and  his  friend,  who  took  care  to  be 
passing  that  way  by  accident,  made  a  fidl 
stop  at  sight  of  such  an  extraordinary  efflux, 
and  enjoyed  the  countenance  and  condition 
of  every  one  as  he  sppeared;  nay,  even 
made  up  to  some  of  those  who  seemed  most 
affected  with  their  situation,  and  roischiev- 
oosly  tormented  them  with  questions  touch- 
ing this  unusual  congregation ;  then,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  information  they  received 


from  the  landlord  and  the  colonel's  valet, 
subjected  the  sufferers  to  the  ridicule  of  all 
the  company  in  town.  As  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  authors  of  this  fiurce 
to  keep  themselves  concealed  from  the  in- 
defatigable inquiries  of  the  physicians,  they 
made  no  secret  of  their  having  directed  the 
whole ;  though  they  took  care  to  own  it  in 
such  an  ambiguous  manner  as  afforded  no 
handle  of  prosecution. 


CHAPTER  3J0a. 

Peregrine  humbles  a  noted  HectoTf  and 
meets  toitk  a  strange  character  at  the 
house  of  a  certain  lady^ 

Amohg  those  who  never  failed  to  reside  at 
Bath  during  the  season,  was  a  certain  person, 
who,  from  the  most  abject  misery,  had,  by 
his  industry  and  art  at  play,  amasised  about 
fifteen  thousand  pounds ;  and  though  his 
character  was  notorious,  insinuated  himself 
so  far  into  the  favour  of  what  is  called  the 
best  company,  that  very  few  private  parties 
of  pleasure  took  place  in  which  he  was  not 
principally  concerned.  He  was  of  a  gigantic 
stature,  a  most  intrepid  countenance ;  and 
his  disposition,  naturally  overbearing,  had, 
in  the  course  of  his  adventures  and  success, 
acquired  a  most  intolerable  degree  of  in- 
solence and  vanity.  By  the  ferocity  oif  his 
features,  and  audacity  of  his  behaviour,  he 
had  obtained  a  reputation  for  the  most  un- 
daunted courage,  which  had  been  confirmed 
by  divers  adventures,  in  which  he  had  hum- 
bled the  most  assuming  heroes  of  his  own  fhu 
temity ;  so  that  he  now  reigned  chief  Hec- 
tor of*^  the  place  with  unquestioned  auUiority. 

With  this  son  of  fortune  was  Peregrine 
one  evening  engaged  at  play,  and  so  success- 
ful, that  he  could  not  help  informing  his 
friend  of  his  good  luck.  Godfirey  hearing 
the  description  of  the  loser,  immediately 
recognised  the  person,  whom  he  had  known 
at  Tunbridge ;  and  assuring  Pickle  that  he 
was  a  sharper  of  the  first  water,  cautioned 
him  against  any  further  connexion  with  such 
a  dangerous  companion,  who  (he  affirmed) 
had  suffered  him  to  win  a  small  sam,  that  he 
might  be  encouraged  to  lose  a  much  greater 
sum  upon  some  other  occasion. 

Our  young  gentleman  treasured  up  this 
advice ;  and  though  he  did  not  scruple  to 
pve  the  gamester  an  opportunity  of  retriey- 
mg  his  loss,  when  he  next  day  demanded  his 
revenge,  he  absolutely  refused  to  proceed, 
after  ne  had  refunded  his  winning.  The 
other,  who  considered  him  as  a  hot-headed 
unthinking  youth,  endeavoured  to  inffame  his 
pride  to  a  continuance  of  the  game,  by  treat- 
ing his  skill  with  scorn  and  contempt ;  and, 
among  other  sarcastic  expressions,  advised 
him  to  go  to  school  again,  before  he  pretend- 
ed to  engage  with  masters  of  the  ait.     Our 
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hero,  incensed  at  hk  arrogance,  replied,  with 
great  warmth,  that  he  knew  himself  euf- 
Iciently  qualified  for  playing  with  men  of 
honour,  who  deal  upon  the  square,  and  hoped 
he  should  alwajrs  deem  it  infamous  either  to 
learn  or  practice  the  tricks  of  a  professed 
gamester.  ''Blood  and  thunder!  meaning 
me,  Sirl"  (cried  this  artist,  raising  his  voice, 
and  curling  his  visage  into  a  most  intimidat- 
ing frown).  **  Zounds !  Til  cut  the  throat  of 
any  scoundrel  who  has  the  presumption  to 
suppose  that  I  don't  play  as  honourably  as 
e'er  a  nobleman  in  the  kingdom :  and  I  insist 
upon  an  explanation  from  you,  Sir  ;  or,  by 
hell  and  brimstone !  I  shall  expect  other  sort 
of  satisfaction."  Peresrine  (whose  blood  by 
this  time  boiled  within  nim)  answered  with- 
out hesitation,  ''Far  from  thinking  your  de- 
mand unreasonable,  I  will  immemately  ex- 
plain myself  without  reserve,  and  tell  you, 
that,  upon  unquestionable  authority,  I  believe 
you  to  be  an  impudeat  nscal,  and  commoa 
cheat." 

The  Hector  was  so  amazed  and  confound- 
ed at  the  freedom  of  this  declaration,  which 
he  thought  no  man  on  earth  would  venture 
to  make  in  his  presence,  that,  fbr  some  mi- 
Dutes,  he  could  not  recollect  himself;  but  at 
length  whispered  a  challenge  in  the  ear  of 
our  hero,  which  was  accordingly  accepted. 
When  they  arrived  next  morning  upon  the 
field,  the  gamester,  arming  his  countenance 
with  ail  its  terrors,  advanced  with  a  sword 
of  a  monstrous  lenfftb,  and  putting  himself 
in  a  posture,  called  aloud,  in  a  mqp t  terrific 
voice,  "  Draw,  damn  ye,  draw ;  I  \^til  this 
instant  send  you  to  your  fathers."  The 
youth  was  not  slow  in  complying  with  his 
desire;  his  weapon  was  unsheathed  in  a 
moment,  and  he  began  the  attack  with  such 
unexpected  spirit  and  address,  that  his  ad- 
versary, having  made  shift,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty,  to  parry  the  first  pass,  retreated  a  few 
paces  and  demanded  a  parley,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  young  man, 
that  to  lay  a  man  of  his  character  under  the 
necessity  of  chastising  his  insolence,  was 
the  most  rash  and  inconsiderate  step  that  he 
could  possibly  have  taken ;  but  that  he  had 
compassion  upon  his  youth,  and  was  willing 
to  spare  4iim,  if  he  would  surrender  his 
swoid,  and  promise  to  ask  pardon  in  public 
for  the  offence  he  had  given.  Pickle  was  so 
much  exasperated  at  this  unparalleled  ef- 
frontery, that,  without  deigning  to  make  the 
least  reply,  he  flung  his  own  hat  in  the  pro- 
poser's face,  and  renewed  the  charge  with 
such  undaunted  agility,  that  the  gamester, 
finding  himself  in  manifest  hazard  of  his 
life,  betook  himself  to  his  heels,  and  fled 
homewards  with  incredible  speed,  being 
closely  pursued  by  Pereffrine,  who,  having 
sheathed  his  swora,  pelteS  him  with  stones 
as  he  ran,  and  compelled  him  to  go,  that 
same  day,  into  banishment  firom  Bath,  where 
he  had  domineered  so  long. 


By  this  achievement,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  astonishment  to  all  the  company, 
who  had  looked  upon  the  fiiffitive  as  a  person 
of  heroic  courage,  our  adventurer's  repu- 
tation was  rendered  formidable  in  all  its 
circumstances;  although  he  thereby  dis- 
obliged a  good  many  people  of  fashion,  who 
had  contracted  an  intimacy  of  firiendship 
with  the  exile,  and  who  resented  his  disgrace^ 
as  if  it  had  been  the  misfortune  of  a  worthy 
man.  These  generous  patrons,  however, 
bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  those  who 
were  pleased  with  the  event  of  the  duel; 
because,  in  the  course  of  their  residence  in 
Bath,  they  had  either  been  insulted  or  de- 
frauded by  the  challenger.  Nor  was  this  in- 
stance of  our  hero's  courage  unacceptable 
to  tl^  ladies,  few  of  whom  could  now  resist  • 
the  united  force  of  such  accomplishments. 
Indeed,  neither  he  nor  his  friend  Godfrey 
would  have  found  much  difficulty  in  picking 
up  an  agreeable  companion  fbr  life ;  but 
Gauntlet's  heart  was  pre-engaged  to  Sophy; 
and  Pickle,  exclusive  of  his  attachment  to 
Emily,  which  was  stronger  than  he  himself 
imagined,  possessed  such  a  share  of  ambition 
as  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  conquest 
of  any  female  he  beheld  at  Bath. 

His  visits  were  therefore  promiscuous,  with- 
out any  other  view  than  that  of  amusement; 
and  though  his  pride  was  flattered  by  the  ad- 
vances of  the  fair,  whom  he  had  captivated, 
he  never  harboured  one  thought  of  proceed- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  common  g^lantry, 
and  carefully  avoided  all  particular  expla- 
nations. But  what,  above  all  other  enjoy- 
ments, yielded  him  the  most  agreeable  enter- 
tainment, was  the  secret  history  of  cha* 
racters,  which  he  learned  from  a  very  extra- 
ordinary person,  with  whom  he  became  ac« 
quainted  in  this  manner. 

Being  at  the  house  of  a  certain  lady,  on 
a  visiting  day,  he  was  strudc  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  man,  who  no  sooner  en- 
tered the  room  than  the  mistress  of  the 
house  very  kindly  desired  one  of  the  wits 
present  to  roast  the  old  put.  This  petit- 
maitre,  proud  of  the  employment,  went  up 
to  the  senior,  who  had  something  extremely 
peculiar  and  significant  in  his  countenance, 
and  saluting  him  with  divers  fashionable 
congees,  accosted  him  in  these  words :  "  Your 
servant,  you  old  rascal.  I  hope  to  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  hang'd.  I  vow  to 
Gad!  you  look  extremely  shocking  with 
these  gummy  eyes,  lanthom  jaws,  and  tooth- 
less chaps.  What!  you  squint  at  the  ladies, 
you  old  rotten  medlar  ?  Yes,  yes,  we  under- 
stand your  ogling;  but  you  must  content 
yourself  with  a  cook-maid,  sink  me  !  I  see 
you  want  to  sit.  These  withered  shanks  of 
yours  tremble  under  their  burden  ;  but  you 
must  have  a  little  patience,  old  Hirco ;  in- 
deed you  must ;  I  intend  to  mortify  you  a 
little  longer,  curse  me." 

The  company  was  so  tickled  with  tlus 
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address,  which  was  delivered  with  much 
grimace  and  gesticulation,  that  they  burst 
out  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  which  they 
fathered  upon  a  monkey  tlmt  was  chained  in 
the  room  ;  and  when  the  peal  was  over,  the 
wit  renewed  his  attack  in  these  words :  <'  I 
suppose  you  are  fool  enough  to  think  this 
mirth  was  occasioned  by  pug :  ay,  there  he 
is ;  you  had  best  survey  him ;  he  is  of  your 
own  family,  switch  me ;  but  the  laugh  was 
at  your  expense :  and  you  ought  to  thank 
Heaven  for  making  you  so  ridiculous." 
While  he  uttered  these  ingenious  ejacu- 
lations, the  old  gentleman  bowed  alternately 
to  him  and  the  monkey,  that  seemed  to  grin 
and  chatter  in  imitation  of  the  beau,  and, 
with  an  arch  solemnity  of  visage,  pro- 
nounced,— *' Gentlemen,  as  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  understand  your  compliments, 
they  will  be  much  better  bestowed  on  each 
other."  So  saying,  he  seated  himself,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  laugh  returned 
upon  the  aggressor,  who  remained  confound- 
ed and  abashed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  left 
the  room,  muttering,  as  he  retired,  "  the  old 
fellow  orows  scurrOous,  stap  my  breath." 

While  Peregrine  wondered  in  silence  at 
this  extraordinary  scene,  the  lady  of  the 
house,  perceiving  his  surprise,  ^ve  him  to 
understand,  that  the  ancient  visitant  was  ut- 
terly bereflof  the  sense  of  hearing;  that  his 
name  was  Cadwallader  Crabtree;*his  dis- 
position alto^ther  misanthropical ;  and  that 
he  was  admitted  into  company  on  account 
of  the  entertainment  he  afforded  by  his  sar- 
castic observations,  and  the  pleasant  mis- 
takes to  which  he  was  subject  from  his  in- 
firmity. Nor  did  our  hero  wait  a  long  time 
for  an  illustration  of  this  odd  character. 
Every  sentence  he  spoke  was  replete  with 
gall;  nor  did  his  satire  consist  in  general 
reflections,  but  in  a  series  of  remarks,  which 
had  been  made  through  the  medium  of  a 
most  whimsical  peculiarity  of  opinion. 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  this  as- 
sembly was  a  young  officer,  who  having,  by 
dint  of  interest,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  lower 
house,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  talk 
of  affairs  of  state ;  and  accordingly  regaled 
the  company  with  an  account  of  a  secret  ex- 
pedition which  the  French  were  busied  in 
nreparing;  assuring  them,  that  he  had  it 
from  the  mouth  of  the  minister,  to  whom  it 
had  been  transmitted  by  one  of  his  agents 
abroad.  In  descanting  upon  the  particulars 
of  the  armament,  he  observed,  that  they  had 
twenty  ships  of  the  line  ready  manned  and 
victualled  at  Brest,  which  were  destined  for 
Toulon,  where  they  would  be  joined  by  as 
many  more :  and  from  Uience  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  their  scheme,  which  he  impart- 
ed as  a  secret  not  fit  to  be  divulged. 

This  piece  of  intelligence  being  communi- 
cated to  all  tlie  company  except  Mr  Crab- 
tree,  who  suffered  by  his  loss  of  hearing, 
that  cynic  was  soon  after  accosted  by  a  lady, 


who,  by  means  of  an  artificial  alphabet, 
formed  by  a  certain  conjunction  and  dis« 
position  of  the  fingers,  asked  if  be  had  heard 
any  extraordinary  news  of  late.  Cadwal- 
lader, with  his  usual  complaisance,  replied, 
that  he  supposed  she  took  him  for  a  courier 
or  spy,  by  teazing  him  etemallv  with  that 
<|ue8tion.  He  then  expatiated  upon  the 
foolish  curiosity  of  mankind,  which,  he  said, 
must  either  proceed  from  idleness  or  want  of 
ideas;  and  repeated  almost  verbatim  the 
officer's  information  ;  a  vague  ridiculous  re- 
port invented  by  some  ignorant  coxcomb, 
who  wanted  to  ^ve  himself  airs  of  im« 
portance,'  and  believed  only  by  those  who 
were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  politics 
and  strenfifth  of  the  French  nation. 

In  connrmation  of  what  he  had  advanced, 
he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  how  impos- 
sible  it  must  be  for  that  people  to  fit  out  even 
the  third  part  of  such  a  navy,  so  soon  after 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  during  the  war ; 
and  confirmed  his  proof  by  asserting,  that,  to 
his  certain  knowledge,  the  harbours  of  Brest 
and  Toulon  could  not  at  that  time  produce  a 
squadron  of  eight  ships  of  the  line. 

The  member,  who  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  this  misanthrope,  hearing  his  own  asseve- 
rations treated  with  such  contempt,  glowed 
with  confusion  and  resentment,  and,  raising 
his  voice,  began  to  defend  his  own  veracity 
with  great  eagerness  and  trepidation,  min- 
gling with  his  arguments  many  blustering 
mvectfves  against  the  insolence  and  ill  man- 
ners of  ])is  supposed  contradictor,  who  sat 
with  ffll  most  mortifying  composure  of  coun- 
tenance, till  the  officer's  patience  was  quite 
exhausted ;  and  then,  to  the  manifest  increase 
of  his  vexation,  he  was  informed,  that  his 
antagonist  was  so  deaf,  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  last  trumpet  would  make  no  im- 
pression  upon  him,  without  a  previous  reno- 
vation of  his  organs. 


CHAPTER  LXXn. 

He  cultivates  an  acquaintance  with  the  mi' 
santhrape,  who  favours  him  with  a  short 
sketch  of  his  own  history. 

Pbreorinb  was  extremely  well  pleased  with 
this  occasional  rebuke,  which  occurred  so 
seasonably,  that  he  could  scarce  believe  it 
accidental.  He  looked  upon  Cadwallader  as 
the  ^atest  curiosity  he  had  ever  known,  and 
cultivated  the  old  man's  acquaintance  with 
such  insinuating  address,  that  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  he  obtained  his  confidence.  As 
they  one  day  walked  into  the  fields  together, 
the  man-hater  disclosed  himself  in  these 
words.  "  Though  the  term  of  our  communi- 
cation has  been  but  short,  you  must  have 
perceived  that  I  treat  you  with  uncommon 
marks  of  regard;  which,  I  assure  you,  is  not 
owing  to  your  personal  accompliahments,  nor 
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the  pains  you  take  to  oblige  me ;  for  the  first 
I  overlook,  and  the  last  1  see  through :  but 
there  is  something  in  your  disposition  which 
indicates  a  rooted  contempt  for  the  world, 
and  I  understand  you  have  made  some  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  exposing  one  part  of  it  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  other.  It  is  upon  this  as- 
surance  that  I  offer  you  my  advice  and  assist- 
ance, in  prosecuting  other  schemes  of  the 
same  nature ;  and  to  convince  you  that  such 
an  alliance  is  not  to  be  rejected,  I  will  now 
give  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  history,  which 
will  be  published  after  my  death,  in  forty- 
seven  volumes  of  my  own  compiIinfi[. 

"  I  was  born  about  fort^  miles  'from  this 
place,  of  parents  who,  having  a  very  old  fa- 
mily name  to  support,  bestowed  their  whole 
fortune  on  my  eider  brother ;  so  that  I  inhe- 
rited of  my  father  little  else  than  a  large 
share  of  choler,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  a 
great  many  adventures,  that  did  not  always 
end  to  my  satisfaction.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, I  was  sent  up  to  town,  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  a  certain  peer,  who  found  means 
to  amuse  me  with  the  promise  of  a  commis- 
sion for  seven  whole  years ;  and  'tis  odds  but 
I  sliould  have  made  my  fortune  by  my  perse- 
verance, had  not  I  been  arrested,  and  thrown 
into  the  Marshalsea  by  my  landlord,  on  whose 
credit  I  had  subsisted  three  years,  after  my 
father  had  pronounced  me  an  idle  vagabond : 
there  I  remained  six  months,  among  those 
orisoners  who  have  no  other  support  than 
chance  charity ;  and  contracted  a  very  valua- 
ble ac(}uaintance,  which  was  of  greai  service 
to  me  m  the  future  emergencies  of  my  life. 

"I  was  no  sooner  discharged,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  relief 
of  insolvent  debtors,  than  I  went  to  the  house 
of  my  creditor,  whom  1  cudgelled  without 
mercy ;  and,  that  I  might  leave  nothing  un- 
done of  those  things  which  I  oueht  to  nave 
done,  my  next  stage  was  to  >(\^tminster- 
hall,  where  I  waited  until  my  patron  came 
forth  from  the  house,  and  saluted  him  with  a 
blow  that  laid  him  senseless  on  the  pavement : 
but  my  retreat  was  not  so  fortunate  as  I  could 
have  wished :  the  chairmen  and  lacqueys  in 
waitinj^  having  surrounded  and  disarmed  me 
in  a  tnce,  I  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
loaded  with  chains;  and  a  very  sagacious 
^ntleman,  who  was  afterwards  hanged,  hav- 
mgsat  in  judgment  upon  my  case,  pronounced 
me  ffuilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  foretold  my 
condemnation  at  the  Old  Bailey.  His  prog- 
nostic, however,  was  disappointed;  for  no- 
bodjr  appearing  to  prosecute  me  at  the  next 
sessions  I  was  discharged  by  order  of  the 
eourt.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  re- 
count, in  the  compass  of  one  day's  conversa- 
tion, all  the  particular  exploits  of  which  I 
bore  considerable  share :  suffice  it  to  say,  I 
have  been,  at  different  times,  prisoner  in  all 
the  jails  within  the  bills  of  moitality  i  I  have 
broke  from  every  round-house  on  tiiis  side 
Temple-bar.    No  bailiffi  in  the  days  of  my 


youth  and  desperation,  durst  execute  a  writ 
upon  me  without  a  dozen  of  followers ;  and 
the  justices  themselves  trembled  when  I  was 
brought  before  them.  I  was  once  maimed  by 
a  carman,  with  whom  I  quarrelled,  because 
he  ridiculed  my  leek  on  St  David's  day ;  my 
skull  was  fractured  by  a  butcher's  cleaver  on 
the  like  occasion.  I  have  been  run  through 
the  body  five  times,  and  lost  the  tip  of  my 
lefl  ear  by  a  pistol  bullet.  In  a  rencounter 
of  this  kind,  having  left  my  antagonist  for 
dead,  I  was  wise  enough  to  make  my  retreat 
into  France ;  and  a  few  days  after  my  arri- 
val at  Paris,  entering  into  conversation  with 
some  officers  on  the  subject  of  politics,  a  dis* 
pute  arose,  in  which  I  lost  my  temper,  and 
spoke  BO  irreverently  of  the  Crrand  Man- 
arque,  that  next  morning  I  was  sent  to  the 
bastile,  by  virtue  of  a  leitre  de  cachet. 
There  I  remained  for  some  months,  deprived 
of  all  intercourse  with  rational  creatures ;  a 
circumstance  for  which  I  was  not  sorry,  as  I 
had  the  more  time  to  project  schemes  of  re- 
venge against  the  tyrant  who  confined  me, 
and  the  wretch  who  had  betrayed  my  private 
conversation :  but  tired,  at  length,  ^h  these 
fruitless  suggestions,  I  was  min  to  unbend 
the  severity  of  my  thoughts,  by  a  correspon- 
dence with  some  industrious  spiders,  who 
had  hung  my  dungeon  with  their  ingenious 
labours.  I  considered  their  work  with  such 
attention,  that  I  soon  became  an  adept  in  the 
mptery  of  weaving,  and  furnished  myself 
with  as  many  useful  observations  and  reflec- 
tions on  that  art,  as  will  compose  a  very  cu* 
rious  treatise,  which  I  intend  to  bequeath  to 
the  Royal  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
woollen  manufacture ;  and  this  with  a  view 
to  perpetuate  my  own  name,  rather  than  be- 
friend my  country ;  for,  thank  heaven !  I  am 
weaned  from  all  attachments  of  that  kind, 
and  look  upon  myself  as  one  very  little 
obliged  to  any  society  whatsoever.  Although 
I  presided  with  absolute  power  over  this  lon^- 
legsfed  community,  and  distributed  rewards 
an^  punishments  to  each,  according  to  his 
deserts,  I  grew  impatient  of  my  situation ; 
and  my  natural  disposition  one  aay  prevail- 
ing, like  a  fire  which  had  long  been  smother- 
ed, I  wreaked  the  fury  of  my  indignation 
upon  my  innocent  subjects,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling destroyed  the  whole  race.  While  I  waa 
employed  in  this  general  massacre,  the  turn- 
key, who  brought  me  food,  opened  the  door, 
and  perceiving  my  transport,  shrugged  up 
his  snoulders,  and  leaving  my  allowance, 
went  out,  pronouncing,  le  pauvre  didbU!  la 
tete  lui  toume.  My  passion  no  sooner  sub- 
sided, than  I  resolved  to  profit  by  this  opi- 
nion of  the  jailor,  and  from  that  day  coun- 
terfeited lunacy  with  such  success,  *that  in 
less  than  three  months  I  was  delivered  fh>m 
the  bastile,  and  sent  to  the  galleys,  in  which 
they  thouffht  my  bodily  vigour  might  be  of 
service,  althougn  the  faculties  of  my  mind 
were  decayed.    Before  I  wu  chainea  to  tfao 
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our,  I  received  three  hundred  stripes  by  way 
of  welcome,  that  I  might  thereby  be  rendered 
more  tractable,  notwithstanding  I  used  all 
the  arguments  in  my  power  to  persuade  them 
I  was  only  mad  north-north-westy  andf  when 
the  wind  was  southerly f  knew  a  hawk  from 
an  handsaw. 

"In  our  second  cruise,  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  overtaken  by  a  tempest,  during 
which  the  slaves  were  unbound,  that  they 
might  contribute  the  more  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  tha  galley,  and  have  a  chance  for 
their  lives,  in  case  of  shipwreck.  We  were 
no  sooner  at  liberty,  than,  making  ourselves 
.masters  of  the  vessel,  we  robbed  the  officers, 
and  ran  her  on  shore  among  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal ;  from  whence  I  hastened 
to  Lisbon,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  my  pas- 
sage in  some  ship  bound  for  England,  where, 
•by  this  time,  I  hoped  my  affair  was  forgotten. 

"  But,  before  this  scheme  could  be  accom- 
plished, my  evil  genius  led  me  into  company ; 
and,  being  intoxicated,  I  began  to  broach 
doctrines  on  the  subject  of  religion,  at  which 
some  of  the  party  were  scandalized  and  in- 
censed ;-  and  I  was  next  day  dragged  out  of 
bed  bv  the  officers  of  the  in<|uisition,  and  con- 
veyed to  a  cell  in  the  pnson  belonging  to 
that  tribunal. 

*<  At  my  first  examination,  my  resentment 
was  strong  enough  to  support  me  under  the 
torture,  which  I  endured  without  flinching ; 
but  my  resolution  abated,  and  my  zeal  im- 
mediately cooled,  when  I  understood  from  a 
fellow-prisoner,  who  groaned  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  partition,  that  in  a  short  time 
there  would  be  an  auto  defe,  in  consequence 
of  which  I  should,  in  all  probability,  be  doom- 
ed to  the  flames,  if  I  would  not  renounce  my 
heretical  errors,  and  submit  to  such  penance 
as  tlie  church  should  think  fit  to  prescribe. 
This  miserable  wretch  was  convicted  of  Ju- 
daism, which  he  had  privately  practised  by 
connivance  for  many  years,  until  he  had 
amassed  a  fortune  sufficient  to  attract  the  re- 
gard of  the  church.  To  this  he  fell  a  sacri> 
nee,  and  accordingly  prepared  himself  for 
the  stake;  while  I,  not  at  all  ambitious  of 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  resolved  to  tempo- 
rise: so  that,  when  I  was  brought  to  the 
question  the  second  time,  I  made  a  solemn 
recantation.  As  I  had  no  worldly  fortune  to 
obstruct  my  salvation,  I  was  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  church,  and,  by  way  of 
penance,  enjoined  to  walk  barefoot  to  Rome 
m  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim. 

*<  During  mv  peregrination  through  Spain, 
1  was  detained  as  a  spy,  until  I  couM  procure 
credentials  from  the  inquisition  at  Lisbon; 
and  befeaved  with  such  resolution  and  re- 
serve, that,  after  being  released,  I  was  deem- 
ed a  proper  person  to  be  employed  in  quality 
of  a  secret  intelligencer  at  a  certain  court. 
This  office  I  undertook  without  hesitation ; 
and,  being  furnished  with  money  and  bills 
of  credit,  crossed  the  Pyrennees,  with  in- 
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tention  to  revenge  myself  upon  the  Smu 
niards  for  the  severities  I  had  undergone  du^ 
ring  my  captivity. 

*<  Having  therefore  efiectually  disguised 
myself  by  a  change  of  dress,  and  a  large  patch 
on  one  eye,  I  hired  an  equipa^,  and  appeared 
at  Bologna  in  quality  of  an  itinerant  physi- 
cian, in  which  capacity  I  succeeded  tolera- 
bly well,  till  my  servants  decamped  in  the 
night  with  my  baggage,  and  left  me  in  the 
condition  of  Adam.  In  short,  I  have  tra- 
velled over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  as  a 
beggar,  piknrim,  priest,  soldier,  gamester,  and 
quack;  and  felt  the  extremes  of  indigence 
and  opulence,  with  the  inclemency  of  wea- 
ther, in  all  its  vicissitudes.  I  have  learned, 
that  the  characters  of  mankind  are  every- 
where the  same;  that. common  sense  and 
honesty  bear  an  infinitely  small  proportion 
to  folly  and  vice ;  and  tluit  life  is  at  best  a 
paltry  province. 

"After  having  suffered  innumerable  hard- 
ships, dangers,  and  disgraces,  I  returned  to 
London,  where  I  lived  some  years  in  a  gar. 
ret,  and  picked  up  a  subsistence,  such  as  it 
was,  by  vending  purges  in  the  streets,  firom 
the  back  of  a  pied  horse;  in  which  situation 
I  used  to  harangue  the  mob  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, under  pretence  of  being  an  High  German 
doctor. 

"  At  last  an  uncle  died,  by  whom  I  inherit 
an  estate  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
though,  in  his  lifetime,  he  woulo  not  have 
parted  with  a  sixpence  to  save  my  soul  and 
body  from  perdition. 

"  I  now  appear  in  the  world,  not  as  a  mem- 
ber of  any  community,  or  what  is  called  a 
social  creature,  but  merely  as  a  spectator, 
who  entertains  himself  with  the  ^maces  of 
a  iack-pudding,  and  banquets  his  spleen  in 
beholding  his  enemies  at  loggerheads.  That 
I  may  enjoy  this  disposition,  abstracted  from 
all  interruption,  danger,  and  participation,  I 
feign  myself  deaf;  an  expedient  by  which  I 
not  only  avoid  all  disputes,  and  their  conse- 
quences, but  also  become  master  of  a  thou- 
sand little  secrets,  which  are  every  day  whis- 
pered in  my  presence,  without  any  suspicion 
of  their  being  overheard.  You  saw  how  I 
handled  that  shallow  politician  at  my  lady 
Plausible's  the  other  day.  The  same  method 
I  practised  upon  the  crazed  tory,  the  bigot 
whig,  the  sour  supercilious  pedant,  the  petu- 
lant critic,  the  blustering  coward,  the  fawn- 
ing tool,  the  pert  pimp,  sly  sharper,  and 
every  other  species  of  knaves  and  fools,  with 
which  this  kingdom  abounds. 

*'  In  consequence  of  my  rank  and  charac- 
ter, I  obtain  free  admission  to  the  ladiev, 
among  whom  I  have  acquired  the  appellation 
of  the  Scandalous  Chronicle.  As  1  am  con- 
sidered (while  silent)  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  foot-stool  or  elbow  chair,  the^  divest 
their  convenation  of  all  restraint  before  me, 
and  gratify  my  sense  of  hearing  with  strange 
thingSi  which  (if  I  could  prevafl  upon  mysdf 
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to  give  the  world  that  satisfaction)  would 
•compose  a  curious  piece  of  secret  history, 
'«uid  exhibit  a  quite  different  idea  of  charac- 
ters from  what  is  commonly  entertained. 

**  By  this  time,  youhg  gentleman,  you  may 
{)erceive,  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  a 
valuable  correspondent,  and  that  it  will  be 
your  interest  to  deserve  my  confidence." 

Here  the  misanthrope  left  off  speaking,  de- 
sirous to  know  the  sentiments  of  our  hero, 
"who  embraced  the  proffered  alliance  in  a 
transport  of  joy  and  surprise ;  and  the  treaty 
was  no  sooner  concluded,  than  Mr  Crabtree 
began  to  perform  articles,  by  imparting  to 
^im  a  thousand  delicious  secrets,  from  the 
possession  of  which  he  promised  himself  in- 
tsumerable  scenes  of  mirth  and  enjoyment. 
By  means  of  this  associate,  whom  he  consi- 
dered as  the  ring  of  Gyges,  he  foresaw,  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  penetrate,  not  only 
into  the  chambers,  but  even  to  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  the  female  sex.  In  order  to 
ward  off  suspicion,  they  agreed  to  revile  each 
other  in  public,  and  meet  at  a  certain  private 
tendezvoiis,  to  communicate  their  mutual  dis- 
i:overies,  and  concert  their  future  operations. 

In  consequence  of  a  letter  from  lieutenant 
Hatchway,  representing  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion of  the  commodore.  Peregrine  took  a 
tiastjr  leave  of  his  friends,  and  departed  im- 
tDodiately  for  the  garrison. 

CHAPTER  LXXHL 

feregrine  orrioeM  at  the  garrison^  tokere 
he  receives  the  la$t  admonitiana  of  Cam-' 
tnodore  TVunmoU,  who  next  day  resigns 
his  breath,  and  is  buried  according  to  his 
own  directions-^ome  gentlemen  in  the 
country  make  a  fruitless  attempt  to  ac- 
commodate matters  betwixt  Mr  iSamaiiel 
Pickle  and  his  eldest  son. 

About  fow  o'clock  in  the  morning,  our  hero 
arrived  at  the  garrison,  where  he  found  his 
ffenerouB  uncle  in  extremity,  supported  in 
€ed  by  Julia  6n  one  side,  and  Lieutenant 
Hatchway  on  the  other,  while  Mr  Jolter  ad- 
ministered spiritual  consolation  to  his  soul, 
und  between  whiles  comforted  Mrs  Trun- 
nion, who,  with  her  maid,  4iat  by  the  fire, ! 
weeping  with  great  decorum ;  the  physician 
liaving  just  taken  his  last  fee,  and  retired, 
after  pronouncing  the  fatal  prognostic,  in 
which  he  aaxiously  wished  he  might  be  mis- 
taken. 

Though  ike  commodore's  speech  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  violent  hickup,  he  still  retained 
the  use  of  his  senses ;  and  when  Peregrine 
approached,  stretched  out  his  hands  with 
hianifest  signs  of  satisikction.  T*he  voung 
gentlemaiiy  whose  faeatt  overflowed  witn  gra- 
titude and  affection,  oould  not  l^hold  sucn  a 
spectade  unmoved.  lAe  endeavoured  to  con- 
teal  his  Wiil6«iMi»  ^bUftn  k  tiM  wUdneM 


of  his  youth,  and  the  pride  of  his  disposition, 
he  considered  as  a  derogation  from  his  man- 
hood ;  but,  in  spite  of  aU  his  endeavours,  the 
tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  while  he  kissed 
the  old  man's  hand ;  and  he  was  so  utterly 
disconcerted  by  his  grief,  that,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  speak,  his  tongue  denied  its  of- 
fice ;-''-60  that  the  commodore,  perceiving  his 
disorder,  made  a  last  effort  of  strength,  and 
consoled  him  in  these  words  :-^"  Swab  the 
spray  from  your  bowsprit,  my  good  lad,  and 
coil  up  your  spirits.  You  must  Jiot  let  the 
toplifu  of  your  heart  ffive  way,  because  yon 
see  me  ready  to  go  down  at  these  years : 
many  a  better  man  has  foundered  before  he 
has  made  half  my  way :  thof  I  trust,  by  the 
mercy  of  Grod,  I  shall  be  sure  in  port  in  a 
very  few  pflasses,  and  fast  moored  in  a  most 
blessed  nding;  for  my  good  friend  Joltet 
hath  overhauled  the  journal  of  my  sins,  and, 
by  the  observation  he  hath  taken  of  the  state 
of  my  soul,  I  hope  I  shall  happily  conclude 
mv  voyage,  and  be  brought  up  in  the  latitude 
of  heaven.  Here  has  been  a  doctor  that 
wanted  to  stow  me  choakful  of  physic ;  but« 
when  a  man's  hour  is  come,  what  signifies 
his  taking  his  departure  with  a  'pothecary's 
shop  in  his  hold.  Those  fellows  come  along^ 
side  of  dying  men,  like  the  messengers  of  the 
admiralty,  with  sailing  orders ;  but  I  told  him 
as  how  I  could  slip  my  cable  without  his  di<*> 
rection  or  assistance,  aud  so  he  hauled  off  in 
dudgeon.  This  cursed  hickup  makes  such  a 
rippling  in  the  current  of  my  speech,  that 
mayhap  you  don't  understand  what  I  say« 
Now,  while  the  sucker  of  my  wind-pump 
will  go,  I  would  willingly  mention  a  few 
things,  which  I  hope  you  will  set  down  in 
the  log-book  of  your  remembrance,  when  I 
am  stiff,  d'ye  see.  There's  y^our  aunt  sitting 
whimpering  by  the  fire ;  I  desire  vou  will  keep 
her  tight,  warm,  and  easv,  in  her  old  age^ 
she's  an  honest  heart  in  ner  own  way,  and, 
thof  she  goes  a  little  crank  and  bumoursome, 
by  being  often  overstowed  with  nantz  and 
religion,  she  has  been  a  ftiithful  shipmate  to 
me,  and  I  dare  say  never  turned  in  with  an- 
other man  since  we  first  embarked  in  the 
same  bottom.  Jack  Hatchway,  you  know 
the  trim  of  her  as  well  as  e'er  a  man  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  believe  she  has  a  kindness  for 
you;  whereby,  if  you  two  will  grapple  in  the 
way  of  matrimony,  when  I  am  gone,  I  do 
suppose  that  ray  ^[odson,  for  love  of  me,  will 
allow  you  to  live  in  the  garrison  all  the  days 
of  your  life." 

Peregrine  assured  him  he  would  with 
pleasure  comply  with  any  request  he  should 
make  in  behalf  of  two  persons  whom  he  es- 
teemed 80  much.  The  lieutenant,  with  a 
waggish  sneer,  which  even  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  could  not  prevent,  thanked  them 
both  fbf  their  good-will,  te&ing  the  commo*- 
dore  be  wha  obliged  to  him  v>r  his  friend- 
ship, in  seeking  to  promote  him  to  tho  cott^ 
mAfld  ^f  m  vessel  which  In  liimself  )uii  w<M 
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out  ill  the  service ;  but  that,  notwithstanding, 
he  should  be  content  to  take  charge  of  her, 
though  he  could  not  help  being  shy  of  coming 
after  such  an  able  navigator. 

Trunnion,  exhausted  as  he  was,  smiled  at 
this  sally,  and  after  some  pause  resumed  his 
admonitions  in  this  manner ; — **  I  need  not 
talk  of  Pipes,  because  I  know  you^l  do  for 
him  without  any  recommendation;  the  fel- 
low has  sailed  with  me  in  many  a  hard  gale, 
and  IHl  warrant  him  as  stout  a  seaman  as 
ever  set  free  to  the  weather;  but  I  hope 
you'll  take  care  of  the  rest  of  my  crew,  and 
not  disrate  them  after  I  am  deeid,  in  favour 
of  new  followers.  As  for  that  young  woman, 
Ned  Crauntlet*s  daughter,  Fm  informed  as 
how  she's  an  excellent  wench,  and  has  a  re- 
spect for  you ;  whereby  if  you  run  her  on 
board  in  an  unlawful  way,  I  leave  my  curse 
upon  you,  and  trust  you  will  never  prosper 
in  the  voyage  of  life ;  but  I  believe  you  are 
more  of  an  honest  man,  than  to  behave  so 
much  like  a  pirate.  I  beg  of  all  love  you 
wool  take  care  of  your  constitution,  and  be- 
ware of  running  foul  of  harlots,  who  are  no 
better  than  so  many  mermaids,  that  sit  upon 
rocks  in  the  sea,  and  hang  out  a  fair  face  for 
the  destruction  of  passengers ;  thof  I  must 
say,  for  my  own  part,  I  never  met  with  any 
of  those  sweet  singers,  and  yet  I  have  gone 
to  sea  for  the  space  of  thirty  years.  But 
howsomever,  steer  your  course  clear  of  all 

such  brimstone  b .    Shun  going  to  law, 

as  you  would  shun  the  devil;  and  look 
upon  all  attorneys  as  devouring  sharks, 
or  ravenous  fish  of  prey.  As  soon  as  the 
breath  is  out  of  my  bodv,  let  minute  fifuns  be 
fired,  till  I  am  sare  unjer  ground.  I  would 
also  be  buried  in  the  red  jacket  I  had  on  when 
I  boarded  and  took  tlie  Kenummy.  Let  my 
pistols,  cutlass,  and  pocket  compass,  be  laid 
m  the  coffin  along  with  me.  Let  me  be  car- 
ried to  the  grave  by  my  own  men,  ringed  in 
the  black  caps  and  white  shirts  which  my 
barge's  crew  were  wont  to  wear ;  and  they 
must  keep  a  good  look-out,  that  none  of  your 
pilfering  rascallions  may  come  and  heave  me 
up  again,  for  the  lucre  of  what  they  can  get, 
antil  the  carcass  is  belayed  by  a  tombstone. 
As  for  the  motto,  or  what  you  call  it,  I  leave 
that  to  you  and  Mr  Jolter,  who  are  scholars ; 
but  I  do  desire,  that  it  may  not  be  engraved 
in  the  Greek  or  Latin  lingos,  and  much  less 
in  the  French,  which  I  abominate,  but  in 
plain  English,  that,  when  the  angel  comes  to 
pipe  all  liands,  at  the  great  <my,  he  may 
know  that  I  am  a  British  man,  and  speak  to 
me  in  my  mother  tongue.  And  now  I  have 
no  more  to  say,  but  God  in  heaven  have 
mercy  upon  my  soul,  and  send  you  all  fiiir 
weather,  wheresoever  you  are  bound."  So 
saying,  he  regarded  every  individual  around 
him  with  a  look  of  complacency,  and,  closing 
his  eye,  composed  himself  to  rest,  while  the 
whole  audience.  Pipes  himself  not  excepted, 
weie  melted  with  sorrow ;  and  Mrs  Trunnion 


consented  to  quit  the  room,  that  she  mi^ht 
not  be  exposed  to  the  unspeakable  anguish 
of  seeing  him  expire. 

His  last  moments,  however,  were  not  so 
near  as  they  imagined.  He  began  to  dose,, 
and  enjoyed  small  intervals  of  ease,  till  next 
day  in  the  afternoon;  during  which  remiss-, 
ions,  he  was  heard  to  pour  forth  many  pious 
ejaculations,  expressin^r  his  hope,  that,  for 
all  the  heavy  cargo  of  his  sins,  he  should  be 
able  to  surmount  the  puttock-shrouds  of 
despair,  and  get  aloft  to  the  cross-trees  of 
Groa's  good  favour.  At  last  his  voice  sunk 
so  low  as  not  to  be  distinguished ;  and„ 
having  lain  about  an  hour,  almost  without 
any  perceptible  signs  of  life,  he  gave  up  th& 
ghost  with  a  groan,  which  announced  his  de» 
cease. 

Julia  was  no  sooner  certified  of  this 
melancholy  event,  than  she  ran  to  her  aunt'a 
chamber,  weeping  aloud ;  and  immediately 
a  very  decent  concert  was  performed  by  the 
good  widow  and  her  attendants.  Peregrine 
and  Hatchway  retired  till  the  corpse  should 
he  laid  out ;  and  Pipes  havin?  sorveyed  the 
body,  with  a  fkce  of  rueful  attention,— 
"  Well  fiire  thy  soul !  old  Hawser  Trunnion," 
said  he,  **  man  and  boy  I  have  known  thee 
these  five-and-thirty  years,  and  sure  a  truer 
heart  never  broke  biscuit.  Many  a  hard 
gale  hast  thou  weathered ;  but  now  thy  spella 
are  all  over,  and  thy  hull  fairly  laid  up.  A 
better  commander  Pd  never  desire  to  serve ; 
and  who  knows  but  I  may  help  to  set  up 
thy  standing  rigging  in  another  worldl" 

All  the  servants  of  the  house  were  afibct- 
ed  with  the  loss  of  their  old  master ;  and 
the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood  as- 
sembled at  the  gate,  and,  by  repeated  bowl- 
ings, expressed  their  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  their  charitable  benefactor.  Peregrine^ 
though  he  felt  eveiy  thing  which  love  and 
gratitude  could  inspire  on  this  occasion,  wa9 
not  so  much  overwhelmed  with  affliction,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  taking  the  management 
of  the  fiimily  into  his  own  hands.  lie  gave 
directions  about  the  fimeral  with  great  dis- 
cretion, after  having  paid  the  compliments 
of  condolence  to  his  aunt,  whom  he  consol. ' 
ed  with  the  assurance  of  his  inviolable 
esteem  and  affection.  He  ordered  a  suit  of 
mourning  to  be  made  for  every  person  in  the 
garrison,  and  invited  all  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen  to  the  burial,  not  even  excepting 
his  father  and  brother  Gam,  who  did  not,  how- 
ever, honour  the  ceremony  with  their  pre- 
sence ;  nor  was  his  mother  humane  enough 
to  visit  her  sister-in-law  in  her  distress. 

In  the  method  of  interment,  the  commo- 
dore's injunctions  were  obeyed  to  a  tittle; 
and  at  the  same  time  our  hero  made  a  do- 
nation of  fifty  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  as  a  benefaction  which  his  uncle  had 
forgot  to  bequeath. 

Having  performed  these  obsequies  with 
the  most  pious  punctuality,  he  examined  the 
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will,  to  which  there  was  no  addition  since  it 
had  been  first  executed,  adjusted  the  payment 
of  all  the  legacies,  and,  being  sole  executor, 
took  an  account  of  the  estate  to  which  he 
had  succeeded,  which,  after  all  deductions, 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The 
possession  of  such  a  fortune,  of  which  he 
was  absolute  master,  did  not  at  all  contribute 
to  the  humiliation  of  his  spirit,  but  inspired 
him  with  new  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence, and  elevated  his  hope  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  expectation. 

His  domestic  affairs  being  settled,  he  was 
visited  by  almost  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  who  came  to  pay  their  compliments 
of  congratulation  on  his  accession  to  the 
estate ;  and  some  of  them  offered  their  good 
offices  towards  a  reconciliation  betwixt  his 
fioher  and  him,  induced  by  the  general  de- 
testation which  was  entertained  for  his 
brother  Gam,  who  was  by  this  time  looked 
upon  by  his  neighbours  as  a  prodigy  of  in- 
Bolence  and  malice.  Our  young  sauire 
thanked  them  for  their  kind  proposal,  which 
he  accepted :  and  old  Gamaliel,  at  their 
entreaties,  seemed  very  well  disposed  to  any 
accommodation  ;  but,  as  he  would  not  ven- 
ture to  declare  himself  before  he  had  con- 
suited  his  wife,  his  favourable  disposition  was 
rendered  altogether  ineffectual,  by  the  in- 
stigations of  that  implacable  woman;  and 
our  hero  resigned  all  expectation  of  being 
reunited  to  his  father's  house.  His  brother, 
as  usual,  took  all  opportunities  of  injuring 
his  character,  by  fslae  aspersions,  and  stories 
misrepresented,  in  order  to  prejudice  his  re- 
putation ;  nor  was  his  sister  Julia  suffered 
to  enjoy  her  good  fortune  in  peace.  Had  he 
undergone  such  persecution  from  an  alien  to 
his  blood,  the  world  would  have  heard  of  his 
revenge;  but,  notwithstanding  his  indig- 
nation, he  was  too  much  tinctured  by  the 
prejudices  of  consanguinity,  to  lift  his  arm 
m  judgment  afpiinst  the  son  of  his  own 
parents ;  and  this  consideration  abridged  the 
term  of  his  residence  at  the  garrison,  where 
he  had  proposed  so  stay  for  some  months. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

The  young  gentleman^  having  Mettled  his 
domestic  ^airs,  arrives  in  Londont  and 
sets  up  a  gay  equipage-^he  meets  with 
Emilia^  and  is  introduced  to  her  uncle. 

His  aunt,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
Julia  and  her  husband,  took  up  her  quarters 
at  the  house  of  that  affectionate  kinswoman, 
who  made  it  her  chief  study  to  comfort  and 
cherish  the  disconsolate  widow ;  and  Jolter, 
in  expectation  of  the  living  which  was  not 
yet  vacant,  remained  in  garrison,  in  quality 
of  land-steward  upon  our  hero's  country 
estate.  As  for  the  lieutenant,  our  young 
gentleman  communed  with  him  in  a  serious 


manner  about  the  commodore's  proposal  of 
taking  Mrs  Trunnion  to  wife;  and  Jack, 
being  quite  tired  of  the  solitary  situation  of 
a  bf^helor,  which  nothing  but  the  company 
of  his  old  commander  could  have  enabled 
him  to  support  so  long,  far  from  discovering 
aversion  to  the  match,  observed,  with  an  arch 
smile,  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  commanded  a  vessel  in  the  absence  of 
Captain  Trunnion  ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
wioow  was  willing,  he  would  cheerfully 
stand  by  her  helm,  and  as  he  hoped  the  duty 
would  not  be  of  long  continuance,  do  his 
endeavour  to  steer  her  safe  into  port,  where 
the  commodore  might  come  on  board,  and 
take  charge  of  her  again. 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  it  was 
determined  that  Mr  Hatchway  should  make 
his  addresses  to  Mrs  Trunnion  as  soon  as 
decency  would  permit  her  to  receive  them ; 
and  Mr  Clover  and  his  wife  promised  to 
exert  their  influence  in  his  behalf.  Mean- 
while, Jack  was  desired  to  hve  at  the  castle, 
as  usual,  and  assured,  that  it  should  be  put 
wholly  in  his  possession,  as  soon  as  he 
shoula  be  able  to  accomplish  this  matrimonial 
scheme. 

When  Peregrine  had  settled  all  these 
points  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  took  leave 
of  all  his  friends,  and,  repairing  to  the  great 
city,  purchased  a  new  chariot  and  horses, 

fmt  Pipes  and  another  lacquey  into  rich 
iveries,  took  elegant  lodgings  in  Pall- Mall, 
and  made  a  most  remarkable  appearance 
among  the  people  of  fashion.  It  was  owing 
to  this  equipage,  and  the  gaiety  of  his  per- 
sonal  deportment,  that  common  fame,  which 
is  always  a  common  liar,  represented  him 
as  a  young  gentleman  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded to  an  estate  of  five  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle ;  that 
he  was  entitled  to  an  equal  fortune  at  the 
decease  of  his  own  father,  exclusive  of  two 
considerable  jointures,  which  would  devolve 
upon  him  at  the  demise  of  iiis  mother  and 
aunt.  This  report,  false  and  ridiculous  as  it 
was,  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  contnu 
diet:  not  but  that  he  was  sornr  to  find 
himself  so  misrepresented;  but  his  vanity 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  any  step  that 
might  diminish  his  importance  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  courted  his  acquaintance,  on 
the  supposition  that  his  circumstances  were 
actually  as  afiluent  as  they  were  said  to  be. 
Nay,  so  much  was  he  infatuated  by  this 
weakness,  that  he  resolved  to  encourage  the 
deception,  by  living  up  to  tlie  report ;  and 
accordinjriy  engaged  in  the  most  expensive 
parties  of  pleasure,  believing  that,  before  his 
present  finances  should  be  exhausted,  his 
fortune  would  be  effectually  made,  by  the 
personal  accomplishments  he  should  have 
occasion  to  display  to  the  beau  monde  in  the 
course  of  his  extravagance.  la  a  word, 
vanity  and  pride  were  the  ruling  foibles  of 
our  adventurer,  who  imagined  hunself  suf 
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ficiently  qualified  to  retrieire  his  fortune  in 
various  shapes,  long  before  he  could  have 
any  idea  of  want  or  difficulty.  He  thought 
he  should  have  it  in  his  power,  at  any  time, 
to  make  prize  of  a  rich  heiress,  or  opulent 
widow  ;  his  ambition  had  already  aspired  to 
the  heart  of  a  yocng  handsome  duchess 
dowager,  to  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
found  means  to  be  introduced ;  or,  should 
matrimony  chance  to  be  unsuitable  to  his 
inclin^ions,  he  never  doubted,  that,  by  the 
interest  he  might  acquire  among  the  nobility, 
he  should  be  favoured  with  some  lucrative 
post,  that  would  amply  recompense  him  for 
the  liberality  of  his  disposition.  There  are 
many  young  men  who  entertain  the  same 
expectations,  with  half  the  reason  he  had  to 
be  so  presumptuous. 

lu  the  midst  of  these  chimerical  calcu- 
lations, his  passion  for  Emilia  did  not  subside, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  began  to  rtfge  with  such 
an  inflammation  of  desire,  that  her  idea  in- 
terfered with  every  other  reflection,  and  ab- 
solutely disabled  him  from  prosecuting  the 
other  lofty  schemes  which  his  imagination 
had  projected.  He  therefore  laid  down  the 
honest  resolution  of  visiting  her  in  all  the 
splendour  of  his  situation,  in  order  to  practise 
upon  her  virtue  with  all  his  art  and  address, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  influence  and 
fortune.  Nay,  so  effectually  had  his  guilty 
passion  absorbed  his  principles  of  honour, 
conscience,  humanity,  and  regard  for  the 
commodore's  last  words,  that  lie  was  base 
enough  to  rejoice  at  the  absence  of  his  friend 
God^y,  who,  being  then  with  his  regiment 
in  Ireland,  could  not  dive  into  his  purpose, 
or  take  measures  for  frustrating  his  design. 

Fraught  with  these  heroic  sentiments,  he 
determined  to  set  out  for  Sussex  in  his 
chariot  and  six,  attended  by  his  valet  de 
chan4>re  and  two  footmen  ;  and  as  he  was 
now  sensible,  that  in  his  last  essay  he  had 
mistaken  lus  cue,  he  determined  to  change 
his  battery,  and  sap  the  fortress  by  the  most 
submissive,  soft,  and  insinuating  behaviour. 

On  the  evening  that  preceded  this  proposed 
expedition,  he  went  into  one  of  the  boxes  at 
the  playhouse,  as  usual,  to  show  himself  to 
the  ladies ;  and,  in  reconnoitring  trhe  com- 
pany through  a  glasa  (for  no  other  reason, 
but  because  it  was  fashionable  to  be  purblind), 
perceived  his  mistress,  very  plsinly  dressed; 
in  one  of  the  seats  above  the  stage,  talking 
lio  another  young  woman  of  a  very  homely 
appeatance.  Though  his  heart  oeat  the 
alarm  with  the  utmost  impatience  at  sight  of 
his  Emilia,  he  was  for  some  minutes  deterred 
from  obeying  the  impulse  of  his  love,  by  the 
presence  of  some  ladies  of  fiishion,  who,  he 
feared,  would  think  the  worse  of' him,  should 
tiiey  see  him  make  his  compliment  in  public 
to  a  person  of  her  figure.  Nor  would  the 
violence  of  his  inclination  have  so  far  pre- 
vailed over  his  pride,  as  to  lead  him  thither, 
l^ui  nol;  he  recoUected^^tha^t  his  qiiality  ficiends 


would  look  u^on  her  as  some  handsome 
Abigail,  with  whom  he  had  an  affair  of  gal- 
lantry, and  of  consequence  give  him  credit 
for  the  intrigue. 

Encouraged  by  this  suggestion,  he  com- 
plied with  the  dictates  or  love,  and  flew  to 
the  place  where  his  charmer  sat.  His  air 
and  dress  were  so  remarkable,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  he  should  have  escaped, 
the  eyes  of  a  curious  observer,  especially  as 
he  had  chosen  a  time  for  coming  in,  when 
his  entrance  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  spectator^ :  I  mean,  when  the 
whole  house  was  hushed  in  attention  to  the- 
performance  on  Jthe  stage.  Emilia,  there- 
fore, perceived  him  at  his  first  approach;, 
she  found  herself  discovered  by  the  direction 
of  his  glass,  and,  guessing  his  intention  by 
his  abrupt  retreat  from  the  box,,  summoned 
all  her  fortitude  to  her  aid,  and  prepared  for 
his  reception.  He  advanced  to  her  with  an, 
air  of  eaperness  and  joy,  tempered  with  mo- 
desty and  respect,  and  expressed  his  satisr. 
faction  at  seeing  her,  with  a  seeming  rever- 
ence of  regard.  Though  she  wa«  extremely- 
well  pleased  at  this  unexpected  behaviour,, 
she  suppressed  the  emotions  of  her  heart, 
and  answered  his  compliments  with  affected 
ease  and  unconcern,  such  as  might  denote< 
the  good  humour  of  a  person  who  meets,  by 
accident  with  an  indifferent  ad'quaintance.. 
After  having  certified  himself  of  her  own 
good  health,  he  very  kindly  inquired  about 
her  mother  and  Miss  Sophy,  gave  her  to. 
understand  that  he  had  lately  been  favoured 
with  a  letter  from  Godfrey ;  that  he  had 
actually  intended  to  set  out  next  morning  on 
a  visit  to  Mrs  Gauntlet,  which  (now  that  he> 
was  so  happy  as  to  meet  with  her)  he  would 
postpone,  until  he  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  attending  her  to.  the  country.  After  hav-^ 
ing  thanked  him  for  his  polite  intention,  she 
told  him,  that  her  mother  was  expected  in 
town  in  a  few  days,,  and  that  she  herself  had 
come  to  London  some  weeks  ago,  to  give 
her  attendance  upon  her  aunt,  who^  had  bee^^ 
dangerously^ill,  but  was  now  pretty  well  re^ 
covered. 

Although  the  conversation,  of  course,  tum-^ 
ed  upon  general  topics,  during  the  enter-, 
tainment  he  took  all  opportunities  of'  being; 
particular  with  his  eyes,  through  which,  he' 
conveyed  a  thousand  tender  protestations.. 
She  saw  and  inwardly  rejoiced  at  the  humility 
of  his  looks ;  but,  fiur<from  rewarding  it  witlL 
one  approving  glance,  she  industriously  avoid- 
ed this  ocular  intercourse,  and  rather  co.. 
quetted  with  a  young  gentleman  that  ogled 
her  from  the  opposite  box.  Peregrine's  pe- 
netration easily  detected  her  sentiments,  and 
he  was  nettled  at  her  dissimulation,  which< 
served  to  confirm  him  in  his  unwarrantable 
designs  upon  her  person .  Ha  persisted  in  hiS: 
assiduities  with  indefatigable  perseverance;: 
when  the  play  was  concluded,  handed  her 
and  her  companion  into  a  hackney-coach», 
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and  with  difficulty  was  permftted  to  escort 
them  to  the  house  of  Emilia's  uncle,  to 
whom  our  hero  was  introduced  bv  the  youngf 
lady  as  an  intimate  friend  of  her  brother 
Godfrey. 

The  old  gentleman,  who  was  no  stranger 
to  the  nature  of  Peregrine*s  connexion  with 
his  sister's  family,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
stay  supper,  and  seemed  particularly  well 
pleased  with  his  conversation  and  deportment, 
which,  by  the  help  of  his  natural  sagacity, 
be  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  humour  of  his 
entertainer.  Afler  supper,  when  the  ladies 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  citizen  called  for 
his  pipe,  our  sly  adventi^rer  followed  his 
example  Though  he  abhorred  the  plant, 
he  smoked  with  an  air  of  infinite  satisfaction, 
and  expatiated  upon  the  virtues  of  tobacco, 
as  if  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
Virginia  trade.  In  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
course, he  consulted  the  merchant's  dis- 
position ;  and  the  national  debt  coming  upon 
the  carpet,  held  forth  upon  the  funds  like  a 
professed  broker.  When  the  alderman  com- 
plained of  Ihe  restrictions  and  discourage- 
ments of  trade,  his  guest  inveighed  against 
exorbitant  duties,  with  the  nature  of  which 
he  seemed  as  well  acquainted  as  any  com- 
missioner of  the  customs ;  so  that  the  uncle 
was  astonished  at  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  expressed  his  surprise,  that  a  gay 
young  gentleman  like  him  should  have  found 
either  leisure  or  inclination  to  consider  sub- 
jecte  so  foreign  to  the  fashionable  amusements 
of  youtn. 

Fickle  laid  hold  on  this  opportunity  to  tell 
him,  that  he  was  descended  from  a  race  of 
merchants ;  and  that,  early  in  life,  he  had 
maydp  it  his  business  to  instruct  himself  in  the 
dinerent  branches  of  trade,  which  he  not 
only  studied  as  his  &mily  profession,  but 
also  as  the  source  of  all  our  national  liches 
and  power.  He  then  launched  out  in  praise 
of  commerce,  and  the  promoters  thereof; 
and,  by  way  of  contrast,  employed  all  his 
ridicule  in  drawing  such  ludicrous  pictures  of 
the  manners  and  education  of  wKat  is  called 
high  life,  that  the  trader's  sides  were  shaken 
by  laughter,  even  to  the  danger  of  his  life : 
and  he  looked  upon  our  adventurer  as  a 
miracle  of  sobriety  and  good  sense. 
'  Having  thus  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
uncle,  Peregrine  took  bis  leave,  and  next  day 
in  the  forenoon  visited  the  niece  in  his  cha- 
riot, after  she  had  been  admonished  by  her 
kinsman  to  behave  with  circumspection,  and 
cautioned  against  neglecting  or  discouraging 
the  addresses  of  such  a  valuable  admirer. 


CHAPTER  LXXV, 

He  ffro9eeutes  hit  deiign  upon  Emiiia  toith 
great  art  and  perseverance. 

OvE  adventurer,  having  by  his  hypocrisy 


obtained  free  access  to  his  mistress,  began 
the  siege,  by  professing  the  most  sincere  con- 
trition for  his  former  levity,  and  imploring 
her  forgiveness  with  such  earnest  suppli- 
cation, that,  guarded  as  she  was  against  his 
flattering  arts,  she  began  to  believe  his  pro- 
testations, which  wertt  even  accompanied 
with  tears,  and  abated  a  good  deal  of  that 
severity  and  distance  she  had  proposed  to 
maintam  durinjp;  this  interview.  She  would 
not,  however,  mvour  him  with  the  lei^t  ac- 
knowled^ent  of  a  mutual  passion,  because* 
in  the  midst  of  his  vows  of  eternal  constancy 
and  truth,  he  did  not  mention  one  syllable  of 
wedlock,  though  he  was  now  entirely  master 
of  his  own  conduct ;  and  this  consideration 
created  a  doubt,  which  fortified  her  against 
all  his  attacks :  yet  what  her  discretion  would 
have  concealed,  was  discovered  by  her  eyes, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  her  endeavours,  breath- 
ed forth  complacency  and  love :  for  her  in- 
clination was  flattered  by  her  own  self-suf- 
ficiency, which  imputed  her  admirer's  silence 
in  that  particular  to  the  hurry  and  pertur- 
bation of  his  spirits,  and  persuaded  her,  that 
he  could  not  possibly  regard  her  with  any 
other  tlian  honourable  intentions. 

The  insidious  lover  exulted  in  the  tender- 
ness of  her  looks,  from  which  he  presaged  a 
complete  victorv ;  but  that  he  might  not 
overshoot  himself  by^'his  own  precipitation, 
he  would  not  run  the  risk  of  declaring  him- 
self, until  her  heart  should  be  so  far  entangled 
within  his  snares,  as  that  neither  the  sug- 
gestions of  honour,  prudence,  nor  pride, 
should  be  able  to  disengage  it.  Armed  with 
this  resolution,  he  restrained  the  impatience 
of  his  temper  within  the  limits  of  the  roost 
delicate  deportment.  After  having  solicited 
and  obtiuned  permission  to  attend  her  to  the 
next  opera,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
pressing  it  to  his  lips  in  the  most  respectful 
manner,  went  away,  leaving  her  in  a  most 
whimsical  state  of  suspense^  chequered  with 
an  interesting  vicissitude  of  hope  and  fear. 

On  the  appointed  day  he  appeared  again, 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  found 
her  native  charms  so  much  improved  by  the 
advantages  of  dress,  that  he  was  transported 
with  admiration  and  delight ;  and,  while  he 
conducted  her  to  the  Haymarket,  could  scarce 
bridle  the  impetuosity  of  his  passion,  so  as 
to  observe  the  forbearing  maxims  he  had 
adopted.  When  she  entered  the  pit,  he  had 
abundance  of  food  for  the  gratification  of  his 
vanitv;  for,  in  a  moment,  sne  eclipsed  all  the 
female  part  of  the  audience,  each  individual 
allowing,  in  her  own  heart,  that  the  stranger 
was  by  far  the  handsomest  woman  there  pre- 
sent, except  herself. 

Here  it  was  that  our  hero  enjoyed  a  double 
triumph :  he  was  vain  of  this  opportunity  to 
enhance  his  reputation  for  gallantry  amonff 
the  ladies  of  fashion  who  Knew  him,  and 
proud  of  an  occasion  to  display  his  qudity 
acquaintance  to  Emilia,  that  ahe  might  enter- 
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tain  the  greater  idea  of  the  conquest  she  had 
made,  and  pay  the  more  deference  to  his  im- 
portance in  the  sequel  of  his  addresses. 
That  ho  might  profit  as  much  as  possible  by 
this  situation,  he  went  up  and  accosted  every 
person  in  the  pit,  with  whom  he  ever  had 
the  least  communication,  whispered  and 
Jauffhed  with  an  affected  air  of  familiarity, 
and  even  bowed  at  a  distance  to  some  of  the 
nobility,  on  the  slender  foundation  of  having 
stood  Bear  them  at  court,  or  presented  them 
with  a  pinch  of  rappee  at  White's  chocolate 
house. 

This  ridiculous  ostentation,  though  now 
practised  with  a  view  of  promoting  his  de- 
sign, was  a  weakness  that,  in  some  degree, 
imected  the  whole  of  his  behaviour;  for 
nothing  gave  him  so  much  joy  in  conver- 
sation, as  an  opportunity  of  giving  the 
company  to  understand  how  well  he  was 
with  persons  of  distinguished  rank  and 
character ;  he  would  often,  for  example,  ob- 
serve, as  it  were  occasionally,  that  the  duke 

of  G-- was  one  of  the  best-natured  men 

in  the  world,  and  iUustrate  this  assertion  by 
some  instance  of  his  affability,  in  which  he 
himself  was  concerned ;  then,  by  an  abrupt 
transition,  he  would  repeat  some  repartee  of 

Lady  T ,  and  mentioned  a  certain  ban 

mot  of  the  Earl  of  C ,  which  was  uttered 

in  his  hearing. 

Abundance  of  young  men,  in  this  manner, 
make  free  with  the  names,  though  thev  have 
never  had  access  to  the  persons  of  the  no- 
bility ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  Pere- 
grine, who,  in  consideration  of  his  appear- 
ance and  supposed  fortune,  together  with  the 
advantage  of  his  introduction,  was  by  thi» 
time  freely  admitted  to  the  tables  of  the 
great. 

In  his  return  with  Emilia  from  the  opera, 
though  he  still  maintained  the  most  scrupu- 
lous decorum  in  his  behaviour,  he  plied  her 
with  the  most  passionate  expressions  of  love, 
squeezed  her  hand  with  great  fervency,  pro. 
tested  that  his  whole  soul  was  engrossed  by 
her  idea,  and  that  he  could  not  exist  inde- 
pendent of  her  favour.  Pleased  as  she  was 
with  his  warm  and  pathetic  addresses,  to- 
gether with  the  respectful  manner  of  his 
making  love,  she  yet  had  prudence  and  re- 
solution sufficient  to  contain  her  tenderness, 
which  was  ready  to  run  over;  being  fortified 
a^fainst  his  arts,  by  reflecting,  that,  if  his 
aim  was  honourable,  it  was  now  his  business 
to  declare  it.  On  this  consideration,  she 
refused  to  make  any  serious  reply  to  his 
earnest  expostulations,  but  afibcted  to  receive 
them  as  the  undetermined  effusions  of  gal- 
lantry and  ^od  breeding. 

This  fictitious  gaiety  and  good  humour, 
though  it  baffled  his  hope  of  extorting  from 
her  an  acknowledgment  of  which  he  miffht 
have  taken  immediate  advantage,  neverthe- 
less encooraffed  him  to  observe  (as  the  cha- 
liot  passed  luong  the  Strand)  that  the  night 


was  fiir  advanced ;  that  supper  would  certain* 
ly  be  over  before  they  could  reach  her  unde*s 
house ;  and  to  propose,  that  he  should  wait 
upon  her  to  some  place ;  where  they  might 
be  accommodated  with  a  slight  refreshment. 
She  was  offended  at  the  freedom  of  this  pro- 
posal,  which,  however,  she  treated  as  a  joke, 
thanking  him  for  his  courteous  offer,  and  as- 
suring him,  that  when  she  should  be  disposed 
for  a  tavern  treat,  he  alone  should  have  the 
honour  of  bestowing  it 

Her  kinsfnan  being  engaged  with  company 
abroad,  and  her  aunt  retired  to  rest,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  a  tete-a-tete  with 
her  during  a  whole  hour,  which  he  employed 
with  such  consummate  skill,  that  her  caution 
was  almost  overcome.  He  not  only  assailed 
her  with  the  artillery  of  sighs,  vows,  prayers^ 
and  tears,  but  even  pawned  his  honour  in  be» 
half  of  his  love.  He  swore,  with  many  im- 
precations, that  although  her  heart  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  at  discretion,  there  was  a 
principle  within  him,  which  would  never 
allow  him  to  injure  such  innocence  and 
beauty;  and  the  transports  of  his  passion 
had,  upon  this  occasion,  so  fiir  overshot  his 
purpose,  that,  if  she  had  demanded  an  ex- 
planation while  he  was  thus  agitated,  he 
would  have  engaged  himself  to  her  wish  by 
such  ties  as  he  could  not  break  with  any  re- 
gard tct  his  reputation.  But  from  such  ex- 
postulation she  was  deterred,  partly  by  pride, 
and  partly  by  the  dread  of  finding  herself 
mistaken  in  such  an  interesting  conjecture. 
She  therefore  enjoyed  the  present  flattering 
appearance  of  her  fate,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  jewels,  which  he  purchased 
with  part  of  his  winning  at  Bath,  and,  with 
the  most  enchanting  condescension,  submit- 
ted to  a  warm  embrace  when  h&  took  his 
leave,  after  having  obtained  permission  to 
visit  ller  as  often  as  his  inclination  and  con- 
venience would  permit. 

In  hia  return  to  his  own  lodgings,  he  was 
buoyed  up  with  his  success  to  an  extra- 
vagance of  hope,  already  congratulated  him- 
self upon  hh  triumph  over  Emilia's  virtue, 
and  began  to  project  future  conquests  among 
the  most  dignified  characters  of  the  female 
sex.  But  his  attention  was  not  at  all  dissi- 
pated by  these  vain  reflexions ;  he  resolved 
to  concentrate  the  whole  exertion  of  his  soul 
upon  the  execution  of  his  present  plan,  de- 
sisted, in  the  mean  time,  from  all  other 
schemes  of  pleasure,  interest,  and  ambition, 
and  took  lodgings  in  the  city,  for  the  more 
commodious  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

While  our  lover's  imagination  was  thus 
agreeably  ref[aled,  his  mistress  did  not  enjoy 
her  expectations  without  tbe  intervention  of 
doubts  and  anxiety.  His  silence  touchisg 
the  final  aim  of  his  addresses,  was  a  mystery 
on  which  she  was  afraid  t>f  exercising  her 
sagacity;  and  her  uncle  tormented  her  with 
inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  Pere- 
grine's professions  and  deportment.    Rather 
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than  give  this  relation  the  least  cause  of 
Buspieion,  which  must  have  cut  off  all  inter- 
coone  betwixt  her  and  her  admirer,  she  said 
every  thing  which  she  thought  would  satis^ 
his  care  and  concern  for  her  welfare;  and, 
in  consequence  of  such  representation,  she 
enjoyed,  without  reserve,  the  company  of  our 
adventurer,  who  prosecuted  his  plan  with 
surprising  eagerness  and  perseverance. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

He  prevaiU  upon  EmiHa  to  accompany  him 
to  a  masqueradet  makes  a  treacherous  at- 
tempt  upon  her  qffection,  and  meets  with 
a  deserved  repulse. 

Scarce  a  nig^t  elapsed  in  which  he  did  not 
conduct  her  to  some  public  entertainment. 
When,  bv  the  dint  of  his  insiduous  carriage, 
he  thought  himself  in  full  possession  of  her 
confidence  and  affection,  he  lay  in  wait  for 
an  opportunity ;  and  hearing  her  observe,  in 
conversation,  that  she  had  never  been  at  a 
masquerade,  begged  leave  to  attend  her  to 
the  next  ball ;  at  the  same  time  extending 
his  invitation  to  the  voung  lady  in  whose 
company  he  had  found  her  at  the  play,  she 
being  present  when  this  subject  of  discourse 
was  introduced.  He  had  nattered  himself, 
that  this  gentlewoman  would  decline  the  pro- 
poeal,  as  she  was  a  person  seemingly  of  a 
demure  disposition,  who  had  been  ^rn  and 
bred  in  the  city,  where  such  diversions  are 
looked  upon  as  scenes  of  lewdness  and  de- 
bauchery. For  once,  however,  he  reckoned 
without  his  host ;  curiosity  is  as  prevalent  in 
the  city  as  at  the  court  end  or  the  town ; 
Emilia  no  sooner  si^ified  her  assent  to  his 
proposal,  than  her  fhend,  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction, agreed  to  make  one  of  the  party ; 
and  he  was  obli^  to  thank  her  for  that 
complaisance  which  laid  him  under  infinite 
mortification.  He  set  his  genius  at  work  to 
invent  some  scheme,  for  preventing  her  un- 
seasonable intrusion.  Had  an  opportunity 
offered,  he  would  have  acted  as  ner  physi- 
cian,  and  administered  a  medicine  that  would 
have  laid  her  under  the  necessity  of  staying 
at  home ;  but  his  acquaintance  with  her  being 
too  slight  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of 
executmg  this  expedient,  he  devised  another, 
which  was  practised  with  all  imaginable  suc- 
cess. Understanding  that  her  CTandmother 
had  left  hor  a  sum  of  money  independent  of 
her  parents,  he  conveyed  a  letter  to  her  mo- 
ther,  intimating,  that  her  daughter,  on  pre- 
tence of  going  to  the  mas<^uerade,  intended 
to  bestow  herself  in  marriage  to  a  certain 
person;  and  that  in  a  few  days  she  would  he 
mformed  of  the  circumstances  of  the  whole 
intrigue,  provided  she  would  keep  this  in- 
ibrmation  secret,  and  contrive  some  excuse 
ibr  detaining  the  young  lady  at  home,  with- 
out  giving  her  cause  to  believe  she  was  ap- 


prised of  her  intention.  This  billet,  0ub« 
scribed  your  wett-unsher  and  unknown  hum» 
ble  servant,  had  the  desired  effect  upon  the 
careful  matron,  who,  on  the  ball-day,  feigned 
herself  so  extremely  ill,  that  miss  coula  not 
with  any  decency  quit  her  mamma's  apart- 
ment;  and  therefore  "sent  her  apology  to 
Emilia  in  the  afternoon,  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  Peregrine,  who  pretended  to 
be  very  much  afflicted  with  the  disappoint- 
ment,  while  his  heart  throbbed  with  a  trans- 
port of  joy. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  lovers  set  out  for 
the  Haymarket,  he  being  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  rantaloon,  and  she  in  that  of  Colum- 
bine ;  and  they  had  scarce  entered  the  house 
when  the  music  struck  up,  the  curtain  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  whole  scene  displayed  at 
once,  to  the  admiration  of  Emilia,  whose  ex- 
pectation was  infinitely  surpassed  by  this  ex- 
hibition.  Our  gallant  having  conducted  her 
through  all  the  diSerent  apartments,  and 
descnoed  the  economy  of  the  place,  led  her 
into  the  circle,  and,  in  their  turn,  they  danced 
several  minuets ;  then  going  to  the  side-board^ 
he  prevailed  upon  her  to  eat  some  sweet- 
meats  and  drink  a  glass  of  champaign.  After 
a  second  review  of  the  company,  they  en- 
gaged in  country-dances,  at  which  exercise 
thev  continued,  un^  our  adventurer  con- 
cluded that  his  partner's  blood  was  sufficient- 
ly warmed  for  the  prosecution  of  his  design. 
On  this  supposition,  which  was  built  upon 
her  declaring  that  she  was  thirsty  and  fii- 
tigued,  he  persuaded  her  to  take  a  little  re- 
freshment and  repose ;  and,  for  that  purposei 
handed  her  down  stairs  into  the  eating-roomi 
where,  having  seated  her  on  the  floor,  he 
presented  her  with  a  glass  of  wine  and  wa- 
ter ;  and,  as  she  complained  of  being  faiota 
enriched  the  draught  with  some  drops  of  a 
certain  elixir,  which  he  recommended  as  a 
most  excellent  restorative,  though  it  was  no 
other  than  a  stimulating  tincture,  which  ho 
had  treacherously  provided  for  the  occasion. 
Having  swallowed  this  potion,  by  which  her 
spirits  were  manifestly  exhilarated,  she  ate  a 
slice  of  ham,  with  the  wing  of  a  cold  pullet* 
and  concluded  the  meal  with  a  glass  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  she  drank  at  the  earnest  en- 
treaty of  her  admirer.  These  extraordinary 
cordials,  co-operating  with  the  ferment  of 
her  blood,  which  was  heated  by  violent  mo^ 
tion,  could  not  &il  to  affect  the  constitution 
of  a  delicate  young  creature,  who  was  natur 
rally  sprightly  and  volatile.  Her  eyes  began 
to  sparkle  with  unusual  fire  and  vivacity,  a 
thousand  brilliant  sallies  of  wit  escaped  Wt 
and  every  mask  that  accosted  her  underwent 
some  smarting  repartee. 

Peregrine,  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  his 
administration,  proposed  that  they  should 
resume  their  places  at  the  country-dances,, 
with  a  view  to  promote  and  assist  tlie  efficacy- 
of  his  elixir ;  and,  when  he  thought  her  dis- 
position was  properly  adi4>ted  for  the  U^emei. 
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heg^n  to  ply  her  with  all  the  elocution  of 
love.  In  onler  to  elevate  his  own  spirits  to 
that  pitch  of  resolution  which  his  scheme  re- 
quired, he  drank  two  whole  bottles  of  Bur- 
cundy,  which  inflamed  his  passion  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  found  himself  capable  of  un- 
dertaking and  perpetrating  any  scheme  for 
the  gratification  of  his  desire. 

Emilia,  warmed  by  so  many  concurring 
incentives,  in  favour  of  the  man  she  loved, 
abated  considerably  of  her  wonted  reserve, 
listened  to  his  protestations  with  undissem- 
hled  pleasure,  and,  in  the  confidence  of  her 
aatis&ction,  even  owned  him  absolute  master 
of  her  affections.  Ravished  with  this  con- 
fession, he  now' deemed  himself  on  the  brink 
of  reaping  the  delicious  fruits  of  his  art  and 
assiduity;  and  the  mominf  being  already 
pretty  far  advanced,  assented  with  rapture  to 
the  first  proposal  she  made  of  retiring  to  her 
lodfifuigs.    The  blinds  of  the  chariot  being 

gulled  up,  he  took  advantage  of  the  favoura- 
le  situation  of  her  thoughts ;  and,  on  pre- 
tence of  beinff  whimsical,  in  consequence  of 
the  wine  he  liad  swallowed,  clasped  her  in 
his  arms,  and  imprinted  a  thousand  kisses  on 
her  pouting  lips,  a  freedom  which  she  par- 
doned as  the  privilege  of  intoxication.  While 
he  thus  indulged  himself  with  impunity,  the 
carnage  halted,  and  Pipes  opening  the  door, 
his  master  handed  her  into  the  passage,  be- 
fore she  perceived  that  it  was  not  her  uncle's 
house  at  which  they  had  alighted. 

Alarmed  at  this  discovery,  she,  with  some 
confusion,  desired  to  know  his  reason  for 
conducting  her  to  a  strange  place  at  these 
hours;  but  he  made  no  reply,  until  he  had 
led  her  into  an  apartment,  then  he  nve  her 
to  understand,  that,  as  her  uncle's  family 
must  be  disturbed  by  her  going  thither  so 
late  in  the  night,  and  the  streets  near  Tem- 
ple-bar were  infested  by  a  multitude  of  rob- 
bers and  cut-throats,  he  had  ordered  his 
coachman  to  halt  at  this  house,  which  was 
kept  by  a  relation  of  hisj  a  mighty  good  sort 
of  a  gentlewoman,  who  would  be  proud  of  an 
opportunity  to  accommodate  a  person  for 
whom  he  was  known  to  entertain  such  ten- 
derness and  esteem. 

Emilia  had  too  much  penetration  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  this  plausible  pretext ;  in  spite 
of  her  partiality  for  Per^^rine,  which  had 
never  been  inflamed  to  such  a  pitch  of  com- 
placency befi)re,  she  comprehended  his  whole 
plan  in  a  twinkling.  Though  her  blood  boiled 
with  indication,  she  thanked  him  with  an 
affected  air  of  serenity  for  his  kind  concern, 
and  expressed  her  obligation  to  his  cousin ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  insisted  upon  going 
home,  lest  her  absence  should  terrify  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  who,  she  knew,  would  not 
retire  to  rest  till  her  return. 

He  urged  her,  with  a  thousand  remon- 
strances, to  consult  her  own  ease  and  safety, 
promising  to  send  Pipes  into  the  city,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  her  relations ;  but,  finding  her 
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obstinately  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  he  assured 
her,  that  he  would,  in  a  few  minutes,  comply 
with  her  request;  and,  in  the  moan  time, 
begged  she  would  forti^  herself  against  the 
cold  with  a  cordial,  which  he  poured  out  in 
her  presence,  and  which  (now  that  her  sus- 
picion was  aroused)  she  refused  to  taste,  not- 
withstanding all  his  importunities.  He  then 
fell  on  his  Knees  before  her,  and  the  tears 
gushing  from  his  eyes,  swore  that  his  passion 
was  wound  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  impatience^ 
that  he  could  no  longer  live  upon  the  unsub- 
stantial food  of  expectation ;  and  that,  if  she 
would  not  vouchsafe  to  crown  his  happiness, 
he  would  forthwith  sacrifice  himself  to  her 
disdain.  Such  an  abrupt  address,  accompa- 
nied with  all  the  symptoms  of  frantic  agita- 
tion, could  not  ftul  to  perplex  and  affright 
the  gentle  Emilia,  who,  after  some  recollec- 
tion, replied  with  a  resolute  tone,  that  she 
could  not  see  what  reason  he  had  to  com- 
plain* of  her  reserve,  which  she  was  not  at 
liberty  to  lay  entirely  aside,  until  he  should 
have  vowed  his  intentions  in  form,  and  oh* 
tained.the  sanction  of  those  whom  it  was  her 
duty  to  obey.  "Divine  creature!"  (cried 
he,  seizing  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his 
lips),  "  It  is  from  you  alone  I  hope  for  that 
condescension  which  would  overwhelm  me 
with  transports  of  celestial  bliss.  The  sen- 
timents of  parents  are  sordid,  silly,  and  con- 
fined :  mean  not  then  to  subject  my  passion 
to  such  low  restrictions  as  were  calculated 
for  the  purposes  of  common  life.  My  love  ii 
too  delicate  and  refined  to  wear  those  vulgar 
fetters,  which  serve  only  to  destroy  the  merit 
of  voluntary  afiection,  and  to  upbraid  a  man 
incessantly  with  the  articles  of^  compulsion* 
under  which  he  lies.  My  dear  angel !  spare 
me  the  mortification  of  being  compelled  to 
love  you,  and  reign  sole  empress  of  my  heart 
and  fortune.  I  will  not  aflTront  you  so  much 
as  to  talk  of  settlements ;  my  all  is  at  your 
disposal.  In  this  pocket-book  are  notes  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  pounds ;  do  me 
the  pleasure  to  accept  of  them ;  to-morrow  I 
will  lav  ten  thousand  more  in  your  lap.  la 
a  word,  you  shall  be  mistress  of  my  whole 
estate,  and  I  shall  think  myself  happy  in  liv- 
ine  dependent  on  your  bounty !" 

Heavens !  what  were  the  emotions  of  the 
virtuous,  the  sensible,  the  delicate,  the  tender 
Emilia's  heart,  when  she  heard  this  insolent 
declaration  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  whom 
she  had  honoured  with  her  afiection  and  es" 
teem !  it  was  not  simply  horror,  grief,  or  in- 
dication, that  she  felt,  in  consequence  of 
this  unworthy  treatment,  but  the  united  pangs 
of  all  together,  which  produced  a  sort  of  hys- 
teric laugh,  while  she  told  him  that  she  could 
not  help  admiringr  his  generosity. 

Deceived  by  this  convulsion,  and  the  iro- 
nical compliment  that  attended  it,  the  lover 
thought  he  had  already  made  great  progress 
in  his  operations,  and  that  it  was  now  his 
business  to  storm  the  fort  by  a  vigorous  BMr 
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eault,  that  he  might  spare  her  the  confusion 
of  yielding  without  resistance.  Possessed 
by  this  vam  suggestion,  he  started  up,  and 
folding  her  in  his  arms,  began  to  obey  the 
furious  dictates  of  his  unruly  and  ungenerous 
desire.  With  an  air  of  cool  determination, 
she  demanded  a  parley ;  and  when,  upon  her 
repeated  request,  he  granted  it,  addressed 
herself  to  him  in  these  words,  while  her  eyes 
ffleamed  with  all  the  dignity  of  the  most  aw- 
nil  resentment : — "  Sir,  I  scorn  to  upbraid  you 
with  a  repetition  of  your  former  vows  and 
protestations,  nor  will  I  recapitulate  the  little 
arts  you  have  practised  to  ensnare  my  heart ; 
because,  though,  by  dint  of  the  most  perfidi- 
ous dissimulation,  you  have  found  means  to 
deceive  my  opinion,  your  utmost  efforts  have 
never  been  able  to  lull  the  vigilance  of  my 
conduct,  or  to  engage  my  affection  beyond 
the  power  of  discarding  you  without  a  tear, 
whenever  my  honour  should  demand  such  a 
sacrifice.  Sir,  you  are  unworthy  of  my  con- 
cern or  regret,  and  the  si^h  which  now  strug- 
^les  from  my  breast,  is  tne  result  of  sorrow 
for  my  own  want  of  discernment.  As  for 
your  present  attempt  upon  my  chastity,  I 
despise  your  power,  as  i  detest  your  inten- 
tion. Though,  under  the  mask  of  the  most 
delicate  respect,  you  have  decoyed  me  from 
the  immediate  protection  of  my  friends,  and 
contrived  other  impious  strata^ms  to  ruin 
my  pea<!e  and  reputation,  I  confide  too  much 
in  my  own  innocence,  and  the  authority  of 
the  law,  to  admit  one  thought  of  fear,  much 
less  to  sink  under  the  horror  of  this  shocking 
situation,  into  which  I  have  been  seduced. 
Sir,  your  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is,  in  all 
respects,  low  and  contemptible :  for,  ruffian 
as  you  are,  you  durst  not  harbour  the  thought 
of  executing  your  execrable  scheme,  while 
you  knew  my  brother  was  near  enough  to 
prevent  or  revenge  the  insult :  so  that  you 
must  not  only  be  a  treacherous  villain,  but 
also  a  most  despicable  coward."  Having  ex- 
pressed herself  in  this  manner,  with  a  most 
majMtic  severity  of  aspect,  she  opened  the 
door,  and,  walking  down  stairs  with  surpris- 
ing resolution,  committed  herself  to  the  care 
of  a  watchman,  who  accommodated  her  with 
a  hackney  chair,  in  which  she  was  safely 
x;onveyed  to  her  uncle's  house. 

Meanwhile,  the  lover  was  so  confounded 
and  overawed  by  these  cutting  reproaches, 
and  her  animated  behaviour,  that  all  his  reso- 
lution fonook  him,  and  he  found  himself  not 
only  incapable  of  obstructing  her  retreat,  but 
even  of  uttering  one  syllable  to  deprecate  her 
wrath,  or  extenuate  the  guilt  of  his  own  con- 
duct. The  nature  of  his  disappointment,  and 
the  keen  remorse  that  seized  him,  when  be 
reflected  upon  the  dishonourable  footing  on 
which  his  character  stood  with  Emilia,  raised 
such  perturbation  in  his  mind,  that  his  silence 
was  succeeded  by  a  violent  fit  of  distraction, 
during  which  he  raved  like  a  bedlamite,  and 
acted  a  thousand  extravagancies,  which  con- 


vinced the  people  of  the  house  (a  certain.bag- 
nio)  that  he  hsd  actually  lost  his  wits.  Pipes, 
with  great  concern,  adopted  the  same  opi- 
nion; and,  being  assisted  by  the  waiters, 
hindered  him,  by  main  force,  from  running 
out  and  pursuing  the  fair  fugitive,  whom,  in 
his  delirium,  he  alternately  cursed  and  com- 
mended, with  horrid  imprecations  and  lavish 
applause.  His  fiiithfiil  valet,  having  waited 
two  whole  hours,  in  hopes  of  seeing  this  gust 
of  passion  overblown,  and  perceiving  that  the 
paroxysm  seemed  rather  to  increase,  very 
prudently  sent  for  a  physician  of  his  mas- 
ter's acquaintance,  who,  having  considered 
the  circumstances  and  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
order, directed  that  he  should  be  plentifully 
blooded  without  loss  of  time,  and  prescribed 
a  draught  to  compose  the  tumult  of  his  spi- 
rits. These  orders  bein^  punctually  per- 
formed, he  grew  more  cum  and  tractable, 
recovered  his  reflection  so  far  as  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  ecstasy  he  had  undergone, 
suffered  himself  quietly  to  be  undressed  and 
put  to  bed,  where  the  ratigue,  occasioned  by 
nis  exercise  at  the  masquerade,  co-operated 
with  the  present  disposition  of  his  spirits  to 
lull  him  into  a  profound  sleep,  which  greatly 
tended  to  the  preservation  of  his  intellects. 
Not  that  he  found  himself  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect tranquillity  when  he  awaked  about  noon. 
The  remembrance  of  what  had  passed  over- 
whelmed him  with  mortification.  Emilia's 
invectives  still  sounded  in  his  ears;  and, 
while  he  deeply  resented  her  disdain,  he 
could  not  help  admiring  her  spirit,  and  his 
heart  did  homage  to  her  charms. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIL 

He  endeavours  to  reconcile  himself  to  his 
mistress,  and  expostulates  toith  the  uncle^ 
who  forbids  him  the  house. 

In  this  state  of  division,  he  went  home  to 
his  own  lodgings  in  a  chair ;  and  while  he 
deliberated  with  himself  whether  he  should 
relinquish  the  pursuit,  and  endeavour  to  ban- 
ish her  idea  from  his  breast,  or^go  immedi- 
ately and  humble  himself  before  his  exaspe-* 
rated  mistress,  and  oflTei^  his  hand  as  an 
atonement  for  his  crime,  his  servant  put  into 
his  hand  a  packet,  which  had  been  delivered 
by  a  ticket-porter  at  the  door.  He  no  sooner 
perceived  that  the  superscription  was  in  Emi- 
lia's hand-writing,  than  he  guessed  the  na- 
ture of  the  contents ;  and  opening  the  seal 
with  disordered  eagerness,  found  tne  jewels 
he  had  given  to  her,  inclosed  in  a  billet, 
couched  m  these  words: — 

''  That  I  may  have  no  cause  to  reproach 
myself  with  having  retained  the  least  memo- 
rial of  a  wretch  wnom  I  equally  despise  and 
abhor,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  restoring 
these  ineffectual  instruments  of  his  infamous 
design  upon  the  honour  of  Emilia." 
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His  chagrin  was  so  much  galled  and  in- 
flamed at  the  bitterness  of  this  contemptuous 
message,  that  he  gnawed  his  fingers  till  the 
blood  ran  over  his  nails,  and  even  wept  with 
vexation.  Sometimes  he  vowed  revenge 
Against  her  haughty  virtue,  and  reviled  him- 
self for  his  precipitate  declaration,  before  his 
scheme  was  brought  to  maturity;  then  he 
would  consider  her  behaviour  with  reverence 
and  regard,  and  bow  before  the  irresistible 
power  of  her  attractions.  In  short,  his  breast 
was  torn  by  conflicting  passions ;  love,  shame, 
And  remorse,  contended  with  vanity,  ambi- 
tion, and  revenge ;  and  the  superiority  was 
still  doubtful,  when  headstrong  desire  inter- 
posed, and  decided  in  favour  of  an  attempt 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  the  ofiended 
fair. 

Impelled  by  this  motive,  he  set  out  in  the 
aflemoon  for  the  house  of  her  uncle,  not 
without  hopes  of  that  tender  enjoyment 
which  never  fails  to  attend  an  accommoda- 
tion betwixt  two  lovers  of  taste  and  sensibilir 
ty.  Though  the  consciousness  of  his  tres- 
pass encumbered  him  with  an  air  of  awkward 
confusion,  he  was  too  confident  of  his  own 
qualifications  and  address  to  despair  of^  for- 
giveness ;  and,  by  the  time  he  iirrived  at  the 
citizen's  gate,  he  had  conned  a  very  artful 
and  pathetic  harangue,  which  he  proposed  to 
utter  in  his  own  behalf,  laying  the  blame  of 
his  conduct  on  the  impetuosity  of  his  pas- 
sion, increased  by  the  Burgundy,  which  he 
had  too  liberally  drank :  but  he  did  not  meet 
with  an  opportunity  to  avail  himself  of  this 
preparation.  Emilia,  suspecting  that  he 
tvould  take  some  step  of  this  kind  to  re- 
trieve her  favour,  had  gone  iLbroad,  mi  pre- 
tence of  visiting,  afler  having  signified  to 
her  kinsman  her  resolution  to  avoid  the  com- 
panjr  of  Peregrine,  on  account  of  some  am- 
oiguities  whicn,  she  said,  were  last  night  re- 
mUrkttble  in  his  demeanour  .at  the  masque- 
rade. She  chose  to  insinuate  her  suspicion 
in  these  hints,  rather  than  give  an  explicit 
•detail  of  the  j^oung  man's  diskonourable  con- 
trivance, which  might  have  kindled  the  re- 
sentment of  the  family  to  some  dangerous 
pitch  of  animosity  and  reven^. 

Our  adventurer,  finding  hmlself  baffled  in 
his  expectation  df  seeing  her,  inquired  for 
the  old  gentlemart,  with  whom  he  thought  he 
had  influence  enough  to  make  his  apology 

food,  in  case  he  should  find  him  prepossessed 
y  the  young  lady's  information.  But  here 
too  he  was  disappointed,  the  uncle  having 
^ne  to  dine  in  the  country,  and  his  wife  was 
mdisposefl;  so  that  he  had  no  pretext  for 
staying  in  the  house  till  the  return  of  his 
charmed.  Bein^,  however,  fruitful  of  expe- 
dients, he  dismissed  his  chariot,  and  took 
possession  of  a  room  in  a  tavam,  the  win- 
dows ot  which  fronted  the  merchant's  gate ; 
and  there  he  proposed  to  watch  untfl  he 
should  see  her  approach.  This  scheme  he 
^  in  practice  with  indeiatigalde  patieaQO, 


though  it  was  not  attended  with  the  expect- 
ed success. 

Emilia,  whose  caution  was  equally  vigilant 
and  commendable,  foreseeing  that  she  might 
be  exposed  to  the  fertility  m  his  invention, 
came  home  by  a  private  passage,  and  entered 
by  a  postern,  which  was  altogether  unknown 
to  her  admirer ;  and  her  uncle  did  not  arrive 
until  it  was  so  late  that  he  could  not,  with 
any  decency,  demand  a  conference. 

Next  morning  he  did  not  fiiil  to  present 
himself  at  the  door ;  and  his  mistress  being 
denied  by  her  own  express  direction,  insisted 
upon  seeing  the  master  of  the  house,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  such  coldness  of  civility,  as 
plainly  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  displeasure  of  his  niece. 
He,  therefore,  with  an  air  of  candour,  told 
the  citizen,  he  could  easily  perceive  by  his 
behaviour  that  he  was  the  confidant  of  Miss 
Emilia,  of  whom  he  was  come  to  ask  pardon 
for  the  oflTence  he  had  given;  and  did  not 
doubt,  if  he  could  be  admitted  to  her  pre- 
sence,  that  he  should  be  able  to  convince  her 
that  he  had  not  erred  intentionallv,  or  at 
least  propose  such  reparation  as  would  effec- 
tually atone  for  his  fiuilt. 

To  this  remonstrance  the  merchant,  with- 
out any  ceremony  or  circumlocution,  answer- 
ed, that  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture  of  his  offence,  he  was  very  certain  that 
it  must  have  been  something  very  ^flagrant 
that  could  irritate  his  niece  to  such  a  dj^pree, 
against  a  person  for  whom  she  had  Smerly 
a  most  particular  regard.  He  ownw,  she 
had  declared  her  intention  to  renounce  his 
acquaintance  for  ever,  and,  doubtless,  she 
had  good  reason  for  so  doing ;  neither  would 
he  undertake  to  promote  an  accommodation, 
unless  he  would  give  him  full  power  to  treat 
on  the  score  of  matrimony,  which  he  sup- 
posed would  be  the  only  means  of  evincing 
his  own  sincerity,  and  obtaining  Emilia's  for- 
giveness. 

Peregrine's  pride  was  kindled  bv  this  blunt 
declaration,  which  he  could  not  help  consi- 
dering as.  the  result  of  a  scheme  concerted 
betwixt  the  young  lady  and  her  uncle,  in 
order  to  take  the  fuivdntage  of  his  heat.  He 
therefore  replied,  with  tnanifest  signs  of  dis- 
gust,  that  he  did  n<lt  apprehend  there  was 
any  occasion  for  a  mediator  to  reconcile  the 
difference  betwixt  Emilia  and  him ;  and  that 
all  he  desired  was  an  opportunity  of  pleading 
in  his  own  behalf. 

The  citizen  firankhr  told  him,  that,  as  his 
niece  had  expressed  an  earnest  desire  of 
avoiding  his  company,  he  would  not  put  the 
least  constraint  upon  her  inclination ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  gave  him  to  know,  that  he 
was  particularly  engaged. 

Our  hero,  glowing  with  indi^rnation  at  this 
supercilious  treatment,  '*  I  was  in  the  wrong," 
said  he,  "  to  look  for  good  manners  so  far  on 
this  side  of  Temple-oar :  hut  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  unless  I  am 
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fiivoiired  with  an  interview  with  Miss  Gaunt- 
let, I  shall  conclude  that  you  have  actually 
laid  a  constraint  upon  her  inclination,  for 
some  sinister  purposes  of  your  own."  "  Sir," 
(replied  the  old  gentleman),  **you  are  wel- 
come  to  make  what  conclusions  shall  seem 

good  unto  your  own  imagination ;  but  pray 
B  so  good  as  to  allow  me  the  privilege  of 
being  master  in  my  own  house."  So  saying, 
he  very  complaisantly  showed  him  to  the 
door ;  and  our  lover,  being  diffident  of  his 
own  temper,  as  well  as  afiuid  of  being  used 
with  greater  indignity,  in  a  place  where  his 
personal  prowess  would  only  serve  to 
neighten  his  disgrace,  quitted  the  house  in  a 
transport  of  rage,  which  he  could  not  wholly 
suppress,  telling  the  landlord,  that,  if  his  age 
did  not  protect  nim,  ho  would  have  chastised 
him  for  his  insolent  behaviour. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIIL 

He  frojeeU  a  violent  eeheme,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  is  involved  in  a 
most  fatiguing  adventure,  which  greatly 
tends  towards  the  augmentation  of  his 
chagrin. 

Thus  debarred  of  personal  communication 
with  \iw  mistress,  he  essayed  to  retrieve  her 
good  graces  by  the  most  submissive  and  pa- 
retic letters,  which  he  conveyed  by  divers 
artifices  to  her  perusq} ;  but  reaping  no  man- 
ner of  benefit  from  these  endeavours,  his 
passion  acquired  a  degree  of  impatience  little 
mferior  to  downright  frenzy;  and  he  de- 
termined to  run  every  risk  of  life,  fortune, 
and  reoutation,  rather  than  desist  from  his 
unjttstinable  pursuit.  Indeed,  his  resentment 
was  now  as  deeply  concerned  as  his  love, 
and  each  of  these  passions  equally  turbulent 
and  loud  in  demanding  gratification.  He 
'kept  sentinels  continually  in  pay  to  give  him 
notice  of  her  outgoing,  in  expectation  of 
finding  some  opportunity  to  carry  her  off; 
but  her  circumspection  entirely  frustrated 
this  design;  for  she  suspected  every  thing 
of  that  sort  from  a  disposition  like  his,  and 
regulated  her  motions  accordingly. 

saflled  by  her  prudence  and  penetration, 
he  altered  his  plan.  On  pretence  of  heme 
called  to  his  country  house  by  some  affair  of 
importance,  he  departed  from  London,  and, 
taking  lojginffs  at  a  farmer's  house  that  stood 
near  the  road  through  which  she  must  have 
necessarily  passed  in  her  return  to  her  mo- 
ther, concealed  himself  from  all  intercourse, 
except  with  his  valet  de  chambre  and  Pipes, 
who  had  orders  to  scour  the  country,  and  re- 
connoitre every  horse,  coach,  or  carriage, 
that  should  appear  on  that  highway,  with  a 
view  of  intercepting  his  Amanda  in  her  pas- 


1?; 


[e  had  waited  in  this  ambuscade  a  whole 
week,  when  his  valet  gave  him  notice,  that 


he  and  his  fellow  scout  had  discovered  a 
chaise  and  six,  drivinff  at  fhll  speed  towards 
them;  upon  which  they  bad  napped  their 
hats  over  their  eyes,  so  as  they  might  not  be 
known,  in  case  they  should  be  seen,  and  con- 
cealed themselves  behind  a  hedge,  from 
whence  they  could  perceive  in  the  carriage; 
as  it  passed,  a  young  man  plainly  dressed, 
with  a  lady  in  a  mask,  of  the  exact  size, 
shape,  and  air  of  Emilia;  and  that  Pipes  foU 
lowed  them  at  a  distance,  while  he  rode  back 
to  communicate  this  piece  of  intelligence. 

Peregrine  would  scarce  allow  him  time  to 
conclude  his  information.  He  ran  down  to 
the  stable,  where  his  horse  was  kept  ready 
saddled  for  the  purpose,  and  never  doubting 
that  the  lady  in  question  was  his  mistress, 
attended  by  one  of  her  uncle's  clerks,  mount- 
ed immediately,  and  rode  full  gallop  after  the 
chaise,  which  (when  he  had  proceeded  about 
two  miles)  he  understood  from  Pipes,  had  put 
up  at  a  neighbouring  inn.  Though  his  incli- 
nation prompted  him  to  enter  her  apartment 
without  farther  delay,  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  dissuaded  from  taking  such  a  precipitate 
step,  by  his  privy  counsellor,  who  observed, 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  execute  his 
purpose  of  conveymg  her  a^nst  her  will 
from  a  public  inn,  that  stood  m  the  midst  of 
a  populous  village,  which  would  infallibly 
rise  in  her  defence.  He  advised  him  there- 
fore to  lie  in  wait  for  the  chaise,  in  some  re- 
mote and  private  part  of  the  road,  where 
(hey  might  accomplish  their  aim  without  dif- 
ficulty or  danger.  In  consequence  of  thia 
admonition,  our  adventurer  ordered  Pipes  to 
reconnoitre  the  inn,  that  she  might  not  escape 
anothetway,  while  he  and  the  valet,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  seen,  took  a  circuit  by  an 
unfrequented  path,  and  placed  themselves  in 
ambush,  on  a  spot  which  they  chose  for  the 
scene  of  their  achievement.  Here  they  tar- 
ried a  full  hour,  without  seeing  the  carriage, 
or  hearing  from  their  sentind ;  so  that  Uie 
youth,  unable  to  exert  his  patience  one 
moment  longer,  left  the  foreigner  in  his 
station,  and  rode  back  to  his  faithfiil  lacauey, 
who  assured  him,  that  the  travellers  had  not 
yet  hove  up  their  anchor,  or  proceeded  on 
their  voyage. 

Notwithstanding  this  intimation.  Pickle 
began  to  entertain  such  alarming  suspicions, 
that  he  could  not  refrain  from  advancing'  to 
the  gate,  and  inquire  for  the  company  which 
had  lately  arrived  in  a  chaise  ana  six.  The 
innkeeper,  who  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  behaviour  of  those  passengers,  did  not 
think  proper  to  observe  the  instructions  he 
had  received ;  on  the  contrary,  he  plainly  told 
him,  that  the  chaise  did  not  halt,  but  only 
entered  at  one  door,  and  went  out  at  the 
other,  with  a  view  to  deceive  those  who 
pursued  it,  as  he  guessed  fVom  Uie  words  of 
the  gentleman,  who  had  earnestly  desired  that 
his  route  might  be  concealed  from  any  person 
who  should  inqoire   about  their  motiom. 
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*'Ab  for  my  own  peart,  measter,"  (continued 
this  charitable  publican),  **  I  believes  as  how 
they  are  no  better  than  they  should  be,  else 
they  wouldn't  be  in  such  a  deadly  fear  of 
beings  overtaken.  Methinks,  (said  I,  when  I 
saw  them  in  such  a  woundy  pother  to  be 
gone),  oddsheartiinkins !  this  must  be  some 
London  'prentice  running  away  with  his 
measter's  daughter,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  living 
Boul.  But,  be  he  who  he  will,  sartain  it  is,  a 
has  nothing  of  the  gentleman  about  en ;  for, 
thof  a  asked  such  a  fovour,  a  never  once  put 
hand  in  pocket,  or  said,  Dog,  will  you  drink  ? 
Howsomever,  that  don't  argufy  in  reverence 
of  his  being  in  a  hurry  ;  and  a  man  may  be 
sometimes  a  little  too  ju<^matical  in  his  con- 
jectures." In  all  prolrability,  this  loquacious 
landlord  would  have  served  the  traveller 
effectually,  had  Peregrine  heard,  him  to  an 
end ;  but  this  impetuous  youth,  far  from 
listening  to  the  sequel  of  his  observations, 
interrupted  him  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  by  asking  eagerly  which  road  they 
followed;  dnd,  having  received  the  innkeeper's 
directions,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  com- 
manding Pipes  to  make  the  valet  acquainted 
with  his  course,  that  they  might  attend  him 
with  all  imaginable  dispatch. 

By  the  publican's  accoimt  of  their  conduct, 
his  rormer  opinion  was  fully  confirmed.  He 
plied  his  steed  to  the  height  of  his  mettle; 
and  so  much  was  his  ima^nation  engrossed 
by  the  prospect  of  havmg  Emilia  in  his 
power,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  road  on 
which  he  travelled  was  quite  different  from 
that  which  led  to  the  habitation  of  Mrs 
Gauntlet.  The  valet  de  chambre  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  that  part  of  the  country ; 
and  as  for  Mr  Pipes,  auch  considerations  i 
were  altogether  foreign  to  the  Economy  of 
his  reflexion. 

Ten  long  miles  had  our  hero  rode,  when 
his  eyes  were  blessed  with  the  sight  of  the 
chaise  ascending  an  hill,  at  the  distance  of  a 
good  league;  upon  which  he  doubled  his 
diligence  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  gained 
upon  the  carriage  every  minute,  and  at  length 
approached  so  near  to  it,  that  he  could  dis- 
cern the  lady  and  her  conductor,  with  their 
heads  thrust  out  at  the  windows,  looking 
back,  and  speaking  to  the  driver  alternately, 
as  if  they  earnestly  besought  him  to  augment 
the  speed  of  his  cattle. 

Being  thus,  as  it  were,  in  sight  of  port, 
while  he  crossed  the  road,  his  horse  happen- 
ed to  plunge  into  a  carUrut  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  he  was  thrown  several  yards  over 
his  head;  and  the  beast's  shoulder  beinf 
slipped  by  the  Mi,  he  found  himself  disabled 
from  plucking  the  fruit  which  was  almost 
within  his  reach ;  for  he  had  left  his  servants 
at  a  considerable  distance  behind  him  ;  and 
although  th|y  had  been  at  his  back,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  another  horse,  they  were  so 
indi^rently  mounted,  that  he  could  not 
reafioaably  expect  to  overtake  the  flyers,  who 


profited  so  much  by  this  disaster,  that  the 
chaise  vanished  in  a  moment. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  how  a  young 
man  of  his  disposition  passed  his  time  m  this 
tantalizing  situation.  He  ejaculated  with 
great  fervency,  but  his  prayers  were  not  the 
effects  of  resignation.  He  ran  back  on  foot, 
with  incredible  speed,  in  order  to  meet  his 
valet,  whom  he  u9hor8ed  in  a  twinkling: 
and,  taking  his  seat,  began  to  exercise  ms 
whip  and  spurs,  after  having  ordered  the 
Swiss  to  follow  him  on  the  other  felding^ 
and  committed  the  lame  hunter  to  uie  care 
of  Pipes. 

Matters  being  adjusted  in  this  manner,  our 
adventurer  prosecuted  the  race  with  all  his 
might;  and,  having  made  some  progress, 
was  informed  by  a  countryman,  that  the 
chaise  had  struck  off  into  another  road,  and, 
according  to  his  judgment,  was  by  that  time 
about  three  miles  a-head ;  though,  in  all  pro« 
bability,  the  horses  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  much  longer,  because  they  seemed  to  be 
quite  spent  when  they  passed  his  door.  En- 
couraged by  this  intimation,  Peregrine  pushed 
on  with  great  alacrity,  though  he  could  not 
regain  sight  of  the  desired  object,  till  the 
clouds  of  night  began  to  deepen,  and  even 
then  he  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  a  tran- 
sient glimpse ;  for  the  carriage  was  no  sooner 
seen,  than  shrouded  again  from  his  view. 
These  vexatious  circumstances  animated  his 
endeavours  while  they  irritated  his  chagrin : 
in  short,  he  continued  his  pursuit  till  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  and  himself  so  un- 
certain about  the  object  of  his  care,  that  he 
entered  a  solitary  inn,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing some  intelligence,  when,  to  his  infinite 
joy,  he  perceived  the  chaise  standing  by  it- 
self and  the  horses  panting  in  the  yard.  In 
full  confidence  of  his  having  arrived  at  last 
at  the  goal  of  all  his  wishes,  he  alighted  in- 
stantaneously, and,  running  up  to  the  coach- 
man, with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  commanded 
him,  in  an  imperious  tone,  to  conduct  him  to 
the  lady's  chamber,  on  pain  of  death.  JThe 
driver,  affrighted  at  this  menacing  address, . 
protested,  with  great  humility,  that  he  did 
not  know  whither  his  fare  had  retired ;  for 
that  he  himself  was  paid  and  dismissed  from 
the  service,  because  he  would  not  undertake 
to  drive  them  all  night  across  the  country, 
without  stopping  to  refresh  his  horses ;  but 
he  promised  to  go  in  quest  of  the  waiter, 
who  would  show  him  to  their  ofMutment. 
He  was  accordingly  detached  on  that  errand, 
while  our  hero  stood  sentinel  at  the  gate,  till 
the  arrival  of  his  valet  de  chambre,  who, 
joining  him  by  accident  before  the  coachman 
returned,  relieved  him  in  his  watch;  and 
then  the  young  gentleman,  exasperated  at 
his  messenger's  delay,  rushed,  with  fury  in 
his  eyes,  from  room  to  room,  denouncing 
vengeance  upon  the  whole  &mily;  but  he 
did  not  meet  with  one  living  soiii,  until  he 
entered  the  gairot,  where  he  found  the  land- 
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lord  and  his  wife  in  bed.  This  chicken, 
hearted  couple,  by  the  liffht  of  a  rush  candle 
that  burned  on  the  hearth,  seeing  a  stranger 
burst  into  the  chamber  in  such  a  terrible  at- 
titude, were  seized  with  consternation ;  and, 
exalting  their  voices,  in  a  most  lamentable 
strain,  begged,  for  the  passion  of  Christ,  that 
he  would  spare  their  lives,  and  take  all  they 
had. 

Peregrine  guessing,  from  this  exclamation, 
and  the  circumstance  of  their  being  a-bed, 
that  they  mistook  him  for  a  robber,  and  were 
iffnorant  of  that  which  he  wanted  to  know, 
mspelled  their  terror,  by  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  cause  of  his  visit,  and  de- 
sired the  husband  to  get  up  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  in  order  to  assist  and  atterfd  him  in 
his  search. 

Thus  reinforced,  he  rummaged  every  cor- 
ner of  the  inn,  and,  at  last,  findmg  the  hostler 
in  the  stable,  was  by  him  inform^  (to  his  un- 
speakable mortification),  that  the  ffentleman 
and  lady  who  arrived  in  the  chaise,  had  imme- 
diately hired  post-horses  for  a  certain  village 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  departed 
without  halting  for  the  least  refreshment. 
Our  adventurer,  mad  with  his  disappointment, 
mounted  his  horse  in  an  instant,  and,  with 
his  attendant,  took  the  same  road,  with  full 
determination  to  die,  rather  than  desist  from 
the  prosecution  of  his  design.  He  had,  by 
this  time,  rode  upwards  of  thirty  miles  since 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  so  that  the 
horses  were  almost  quite  jaded,  and  travelled 
this  stage  so  slowly,  that  it  was  morning 
before  they  reached  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation,  where,  far  from  finding  the  fbgitivcs, 
he  understood,  that  no  such  persons  as  he 
described  had  passed  that  way,  and  that,  in  all 
likelihood,  they  had  taken  a  quite  contrary 
direction,  white,  in  order  to  mislead  him  in 
his  pursuit,  they  had  amused  the  hostler  with 
a  false  route.  This  conjecture  was  strength, 
ened  by  his  perceiving  (now  for  the  first  time) 
that  he  had  deviated  a  considerable  way  from 
the  road,  through  which  they  must  have  Jour- 
neyed, in  order  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  her 
mother's  residence ;  and  these  suggestions 
utterly  deprived  him  of  the  small  remains  of 
recollection  which  he  had  hitherto  retained. 
His  eyes  rolted  about,  witnessing  rage  and 
dUstraction ;  he  fbamed  at  the  mouth,  stamp- 
ed upon  the  ground  with  ^at  violence,  uU 
tered  incoherent  imprecations  against  him« 
self  and  all  mankind,  and  would  have  sallied 
forth  again,  he  knew  not  whither,  upon  the 
same  horse,  which  he  had  already  idmost 
killed  with  fatigue*  had  not  his  confidant 
found  means  to  quiot  tho  tumult  of  his 
thoughts,  and  recal  his  reflexion,  bv  re- 
presenting the  condition  of  the  poor  animals, 
and  advising  him  to  hire  fiesh  horses,  and 
ride  post  across  the  country,  to  the  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mrs  Gauntlet's  habi- 
tation, wherethey  should  in^libly  intercept 
the  daughter,  provided  they  ooold  get  the 
■tart  of  her  upon  tJie  load* 


Peregrine  not  only  relished,  but  forthwith 
acted  in  conformity  with,  this  sood  counsel. 
His  own  horses  were  committedto  the  charge 
of  the  landlord,  with  directions  for  Pipes,  m 
case  he  should  come  in  quest  of  his  master ; 
and  a  couple  of  stout  geldings  being  prepar- 
ed, he  and  his  valet  took  the  road  again, 
steering  their  course  according  to  the  mo« 
tions  of  the  post-boy,  who  undertook  to  be 
their  guide.    They  had  almost  finished  the 
first  sUge,  when  they  descried  a  post-chaise 
just  halting  at  the  inn  where  they  proposed 
to  change  norses ;  upon  which  our  adven- 
turer,  glowing  with  a  most  interesting  pre- 
sage, put  his  beast  to  the  full  speed,  and  ap» 
preached  near  enough  to  distinguish  (as  the 
travellers  quitted  the  carriage)  that  he  had  a 
last  come  up  with  the  very  individual  persons 
whom  he  had  pursued  so  long. 

Flushed  with  this  discovery,  he  galloped 
into  the  yard  so  suddenly,  that  the  lady  and 
her  conductor  scarce  had  time  to  shut  them- 
selves  up  in  a  chamber,  to  which  they  re- 
treated with  great  precipitation  ;  so  that  the 
pursuer  was  now  certam  of  having  housed 
his  prey.  That  he  might,  however,  leave 
nothing  to  fortune,  he  placed  himself  upon 
the  stair  by  which  they  had  ascended  to  the 
apartment,  and  sent  up  his  compliments  to 
the  ^oung  lady,  desiring  the  fiivour  of  being 
admitted  to  her  presence,  otherwise  he 
should  be  obliged  to  wave  all  ceremony,  and 
take  that  liberty  which  she  would  not  give. 
The  servant,  having  conveyed  his  message 
through  the  keyhole,  returned  with  an 
answer,  importing,  that  she  would  adhere  to 
the  resolution  she  had  taken  and  perish 
rather  than  comply  with  his  will.  Our  ad* 
venturer,  without  staying  to  make  any  re- 
joinder to  this  reply,  ran  up  stairs,  and, 
thundering  at  the  door  for  entrance,  was 
given  to  understand  by  the  nymph's  attendant, 
that  a  blunderbuss  was  ready  primed  for  his 
reception,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  spare 
him  the  necessity  of  shedding  blood  in  de- 
fence of  a  person  who  had  put  herself  under 
his  protection.  "All  the  laws  of  the  land," 
(said  he)  **  cannot  now  untie  the  knots  by 
which  we  are  bound  together,  and  therefore 
I  will  guard  her  as  my  own  property:  so  that 
you  had  better  dosist  from  your  fruitless  at- 
tempt, and  thereby  consult  your  own  safety; 
for,  by  the  God  that  made  me  !  I  will  dis- 
charge  my  piece  upon  you,  as  soon  as  you 
set  your  nose  witnin  the  door — and  your 
blood  be  upon  jrour  own  head."  These  mn* 
naces  fh>m  a  citizen's  clerk  would  have  been 
sufficient  motives  for  Pickle  to  storm  the 
breach,  although  they  had  not  been  reinforced 
by  that  declaration,  which  informed  him  of 
Emilia's  having  bestowed  herself  in  marriage 
upon  smh  a  contemptible  rival.  This  sole 
consideration  added  wings  to  hia  impetuoei- 
ty,  and  he  applied  his  foot  to  the  door,  witb, 
such  irresistible  force,  as  bursted  it  open  in 
aa  instant,  eiAering  at  the  same  time  with  a 
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pistol  ready  cocked  in  hie  hand.  His  anta- 
gonist,  instead  of  firingf  his  blunderbuss  when 
na.  saw  his  approach,  started  back,  with 
evident  signs  of  surprise  and  consternation, 
exclaiming,  "  Lord  Jesus  !  Sir,  you  are  not 
the  man !  and,  without  doubt,  are  under 
some  mistake  with  regard  to  us." 

Before  Peregrine  had  time  to  answer  this 
salutation,  the  lady,  hearing  it,  advanced  to 
him,  and  pulling  off  a  mask,  discovered  a 
face  which  he  had  never  seen  before.  The 
Gorgon's  head,  according  to  the  fables  of 
antiquity,  never  had  a  more  instantaneous  or 
petrifying  effect,  than  that  which  this  coun- 
tenance produced  upon  the  astonished  youth. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  this  unknown  ob- 
ject, as  if  they  had  been  attracted  by  the 
power  of  enchantment,  his  feet  seemed  rivet- 
ted  to  the  ground,  and,  after  having  stood 
motionless  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
he  dropped  down  in  an  apoplexy  of  disap- 
pointment and  despair.  The  Swiss,  who  had 
followed  him,  seeing  hip  master  in  this  con- 
dition,  lifted  him  up,  and  laying  him  upon  a 
bed  in  the  next  room,  let  him  blood  imme- 
diately, without  hesitation,  being  alwavs  pro- 
vided with  a  case  of  lancets,  against  all  acci- 
dents on  the  road.  To  this  foresight  our 
hero,  in  all  probability,  was  indebted  for  his 
life.  By  virtue  of  a  veiy  copious  evacuation, 
he  recovered  the  use  or  his  senses ;  but  the 
complication  of  fatigues  and  violent  trans- 
ports which  he  had  undergone,  brewed  up  a 
dangerous  fever  in  his  blood ;  and  a  physi- 
cian being  called  from  the  next  market-town, 
several  days  elapsed  before  he  would  answer 
for  his  life. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

Peregrine  sends  a  message  to  Mrs  Oaunt^ 
let,  who  rejects  his  proposal — he  repairs 
to  the  garrison. 

At  length,  however,  his  constitution  over- 
came bi9  disease,  though  not  before  it  had  in 
a  great  measure  tamed  the  fury  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  brought  him  to  a  serious  conside- 
ration of  his  conduct.  In  this  humiliation  of 
his  spirits,  he  reflected  with  shame  and  re- 
morse upon  his  treachery  to  the  fair,  the  in- 
nocent Emilia;  he  remembered  his  former 
sentiments  in  her  favour,  as  well  as  the  in- 
junctions of  his  dying  uncle ;  he  recollected 
his  intimacy  with  ner  brother,  against  which 
he  bad  so  basely  sinned ;  and,  revolving  all 
the  circumstances  of  her  conduct,  found  it  so 
commendable,  spirited,  and  noble,  that  he 
deemed  her  an  object  of  sufficient  dignity  to 
merit  his  honourable  addresses,  even  though 
his  duty  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  deci- 
sion ;  but,  obligated  as  he  was  to  make  re- 
paration to  a  worthv  family,  which  he  had 
00  grossly  injured,  he  thought  he  could  not 
maatfest  his  leformation   too  soon;    and, 


whenever  he  found  himself  able  to  hold  the 
pen,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs  Grauntlet,  wherein 
he  acknowledged,  with  many  expressions  of 
sorrow  and  contrition,  that  he  had  acted  a 
part  altogrether  unbecoming  a  man  of  honour, 
and  shoiud  never  enjoy  the  least  tranquillity 
of  mind,  until  he  should  have  merited  her 
forgiveness.  He  protested,  that  althoufrh 
his  happiness  entirely  depended  upon  the 
determination  of  Emilia,  he  would  even  re- 
nounce all  hope  of  being  blessed  with  her 
favour,  if  she  could  point  out  any  other  me- 
thod of  making  reparation  to  that  amiable 
young  lady,  but  by  laying  his  heart  and  for- 
tune at  her  feet,  and  submitting  himself  to 
her  pleasure  durin£f  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life.  He  conjurea  her,  therefore,  in  the  most 
pathetic  manner,  to  pardon  hiiA,  in  conside- 
ration of  his  sincere  repentance,  and  to  use 
hor  maternal  influence  with  her  daughter,  so 
as  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  wait  upon 
her  with  a  wedding  ring,  as  soon  as  his 
health  would  allow  him  to  undertake  the 
journey. 

This  explanation  being  dispatched  by 
Pipes,  who  nad,  by  this  time,  found  his  mas- 
ter, the  young  gentleman  inquired  .about  the 
couple  whom  he  had  so  fortunately  pursued, 
and  understood  from  his  valet-de-chambre, 
who  learned  the  story  from  their  own 
mouths,  that  the  lady  was  the  only  daughter 
of  a  rich  Jew,  and  her  attendant  no  other 
than  his  apprentice,  who  had  converted  her 
to  Christianity,  and  married  her  at  the  same 
time  ;  that  this  secret  having  taken  air,  the 
old  Israelite  had  contrived  a  scheme  to  sepa^ 
rate  them  for  ever;  and  thev,  being  apprised 
of  his  intention,  had  found  means  to  elope 
from  his  house,  with  a  view  of  sheltering 
themselves  in  France,  until  the  affair  could 
be  made  up;  that,  seeing  three  men  ride 
after  them  with  such  eagerness  and  speed, 
they  never  doubted  that  the  pursuers  were 
her  father,  and  some  friends  or  domestics, 
and  on  that  supposition  had  fled  with  the  ut- 
most dispatch  and  trepidation,  until  thev  had 
found  themselves  happily  undeceived,  m  that 
very  inttant  when  they  expected  nothing  but 
mischief  and  misfortune.  Lastly,  the  Swiss 
gave  him  to  understand,  that,  after  having 
professed  some  concern  for  his  deplorable 
situation,  and  enjoyed  a  slight  refreshment, 
they  had  taken  their  departure  for  Dover, 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  were  safely  airived  at 
Paris. 

In  four-and-twenty  hours  after  Pipes  was 
charged  with  his  commission,  he  brouffht 
back  an  answer  from  the  mother  of  Emma, 
couched  in  these  words; — 

"  Sir,  I  received  the  favour  of  yours,  and 
am  jflad,  for  your  own  sake,  that  you  have 
attamed  a  due  sense  and  conviction  of  your 
unkind  and  unchristian  behaviour  to  poor 
Emy.  I  thank  God,  none  of  my  children 
were  ever  so  insulted  before.  Give  me  leave 
to  tell  yoo,  Sir,  my  daughter  was  no  upstart* 
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without  friends  of  education,  but  a  young 
lady,  as  well  bred,  and  betier  bom,  tlian  most 
private  gentlewomen  in  the  kingdom ;  and, 
therefore,  though  you  had  no  esteem  for  her 
person,  you  ought  to  have  paid  some  regard 
to  her  nimily,  which  (no  disparagement  to 
you.  Sir,)  is  more  honourable  than  your  own. 
As  for  your  proposal,  Miss  Qauntlet  will  not 
hear  of  it,  beinff  that  she  thinks  her  honour 
will  not  allow  her  to  listen  to  any  terms  of 
reconciliation ;  and  she  is  not  yet  so  desti- 
tute, as  to  embrace  an  offer  to  which  she  has 
the  least  objection.  In  the  mean  time,  she 
is  80  much  indisposed,  that  she  cannot  pos- 
sibly  see  company;  so  I  beg  you  will  not 
*  take  the  trouble  of  making  a  fruitless  journey 
to  this  place.  Perhaps  your  future  conduct 
may  deserve  her  forgiveness ;  and  really,  as 
I  am  concerned  for  your  happiness  (which 
you  assure  me  depends  upon  ner  condescen- 
sion), I  wish  with  all  my  heart  it  may;  tkid 
am  (notwithstanding  all  that  has  happened) 
'<  Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

"  Cecilia  Gauntlet." 
From  this  epistle,  and  the  information  of 
his  messenger,  our  hero  learned,  that  his 
mistress  had  actually  profited  by  his  wild- 

foose  chase,  so  as  to  make  a  safe  retreat  to 
er  motiier's  house.  Though  sorry  to  hear 
of  her  indisposition,  he  was  also  piqued  at 
iter  implacability,  as  well  as  at  some  stately 
paragraphs  of  the  letter,  in  which  (he 
thought)  the  good  lady  had  consulted  her 
own  vanity,  rather  than  her  eood  sense. 
These  motives  of  resentment  helped  him  to 
bear  his  disappointment  like  a  philosopher, 
especially  as  he  had  now  quieted  his  con- 
science, m  proffering  to  redress  the  injury  he 
had  done:  and,  moreover,  found  mmself, 
wjth  rc^rd  to  his  love,  in  a  calm  state  of 
hope  and  resignation. 

A  seasonable  fit  of  illness  is  an  excellent 
medicine  for  the  turbulence  of  passion.  Such 
a  reformation  had  the  fever  produced  in  the 
economy  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  moralized 
like  an  apostle,  and  projected  several  pru- 
dential schemes  for  his  future  conduct. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  soon  as  his.  health 
was  sufficiently  re-established,  he  took  a  trip 
to  the  garrison,  in  order  to  visit  his  friends ; 
and  learned  from  Hatchway's  own  mouth, 
that  he  had  broke  the  ice  of^courtship  to  his 
sunt,  and  that  his  addresses  were  now  fairly 
afloat ;  though,  when  he  first  declared  him- 
self  to  the  widow,  afler  she  had  been  duly 
prepared  Ibr  the  occasion,  by  her  niece  and 
the  rest  of  her  friends,  she  had  received  his 
proposal  with  a  becoming  reserve,  and  pi- 
ously wept  at  the  rettiembrance  of  her  hus- 
band, observing,  that  she  should  never  meet 
with  his  fellow. 

Peregrine  promoted  the  lieutenant's  suit 
with  all  his  influence;  and  all  Mrs  Trun- 
nion's objections  to  thj^  match  beinff  sur- 
mounted, it  was  determined,  that  the  day  of 
marriage  should  be  put  off  for  three  months^ 


tliat  her  reputation  might  not  suifer  by  a  pre- 
cipitate eogageraent.  His  next  care  was  to 
give  orders  for  erecting  a  plain  marble  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  his  uncle,  on  which 
the  following  inscription,  composed  by  the 
bridegroom,  actually  appeared  in  golden  let- 
ters. 

Here  lies. 

Foundered  in  a  fathom  and  half, 

The  shell 

Of 

HAWSER  TRUNNION,  Esq. 

Formerly  comminder  of  a  squadron 

In  his  majesty's  service ; 

Who  broach'd  to,  at  five  P.  M.  Oct.  z. 

In  the  year  of  his  age 

Threescore  and  nineteen. 

He  kept  his  ffuns  always  loaded, 

And  his  tackle  ready  mann'd, 

And  never  showed  his  poop  to  the  enemy. 

Except  when  he  took  ner  in  tow ; 

But, 

His  shot  being  expended, 

His  match  burnt  out. 

And  his  upper  works  decayed, 

He  was  sunk 

By  death's  superior  weight  of  metal. 

Nevertheless, 

He  will  be  weighed  again 

At  the  Great  Day, 

His  rigpng  refitted. 

And  his  timbers  repaired. 

And  with  one  broadside, 

Make  his  adversary 

Strike  in  his  turn. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

He  returns,  to  London,  and  meets  with  Cad- 
VDoUader,  who  entertains  him  with  many 
curious  particulars — Crabtree  sounds  the 
duchesst  and  undeceives  Pickle,  who,  by 
an  extraordinary  accident,  becomes  ac* 
quainted  with  another  lady  of  quality. 

The  young  gentleman  having  performed 
these  last  offices  in  honour  of  his  deceased 
benefactor,  and  presented  Mr  Jolter  to  the 
long-expected  livmg,  which  at  this  time  hap- 
pened to  be  vacant,  returned  to  London  and 
resumed  his  former  gaiety — ^not  that  he  Was 
able  ta  shake  Emilia  from  his  thought,  or 
even  to  remember  her  without  violent  emo- 
tions; for,  as  he  recovered  his  vigour,  hifi 
former  impatience  recurred;  and,  therelbre, 
he  resolved  to  plunge  himself  headlong  into 
some  intrigue,  that  might  engage  his  passions 
and  amuse  his  imagination. 

A  man  of  his  accomplishments  could  not 
fail  to  meet  with  a  variety  of  subjects  on 
which  his  gallantry  would  have  been  properly 
exercised ;  and  this  abundance  distracted  his 
choice,  which  at  any  time  was  apt  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  caprice  and  whim.  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  that  be  had  lifted  hjys  vieWs 
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through  a  matrimoni&l  perspective,  ae  high 
afl  a  lady  of  the  first  quality  and  distinction ; 
and,  now  that  he  was  refused  by  Miss  Gaunt- 
let, and  enjoyed  a  little  respite  from  the  ago- 
nies of  that  flame  which  her  charms  had  km- 
dled  in  his  heart,  he  renewed  his  assiduities 
to  her  mce.  Though  he  durst  not  yet  risk 
an  explanation,  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  himself  so  well  received  in  quality  of 
a  particular  acquaintance,  that  he  flattered 
himself  with  the  belief  of  his  having  made 
some  progress  in  her  heart ;  and  was  con- 
firmed in  this  conceited  notion  by  the  assu- 
rances of  her  woman,  whom,  by  liberal  lar- 
gesses, he  retained  i^  his  interest,  because 
she  found  means  to  persuade  him  that  she 
was  in  the  confidence  of  her  lady.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  encouragement,  and  the 
sanguine  suggestions  of  his  own  vanity,  he 
dreaded  the  thoughts  of  exposing  himself  to 
her  ridicule  and  resentment  by  a  premature 
declaration,  and  determined  to  postpone  his 
addresses,  until  he  should  be  more  certified 
of  the  probability  of  succeeding  in  his  at- 
tempt. 

While  he  remained  in  this  hesitation  and 
suspense,  he  was  one  morning  very  agreeably 
surprised  with  the  appearance  of  his  fiiend 
Crabtree,  who,  by  the  permission  of  Pipes, 
to  whom  he  was  well  known,  entered  his 
chamber  before  he  was  awake,  and,  by  a 
violent  shake  of  the  shoulder,  disenffaged  him 
from  the  arms  of  sleep.  The  first  com- 
pliments having  mutually  passed,  Cadwalla- 
der  ^ve  him  to  understand,  that  he  had  bt^ 
rived  in  town  over  night  in  the  staffe-coach 
from  Bath,  and  entertained  him  with  such  a 
ludicrous  account  of  his  fellow-travellers, 
that  Peregrine,  for  the  first  time  since  their 
parting,  indulged  himself  in  mirth,  even  to 
the  hazard  of  suffocation. 

Crabtree,  having  rehearsed  these  adven- 
tures, in  such  a  peculiarity  of  maViner  as  ad- 
ded infinite  ridicule  to  every  circumstance, 
aild  repeated  every  scandalous  report  which 
had  circulated  at  Bath,  after  Peregrine's  de- 
pojturei  was  informed  by  the  youth,  that  he 
harboured  a  design  upon  the  person  of  such 
a  duchess,  and  in  all  appearance  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  his  reception  ;  but  that 
he  would  not  venture  to  declare  himself^  un- 
til he  should  be  more  ascertained  of  her  sen- 
timents;  and  therefore  he  begged  leave  to 
depend  upon  the  intelligence  of  his  friend 
Cadwallader,  who,  he  knew,  was  admitted 
to  her  parties. 

The  misanthrope,  before  he  would  promtse 
his  assistance,  asked  if  his  prospect  verged 
towards  matrimony;  and  our  adventurer 
(who  guessed  the  meaning  of  his  question) 
relying  in  the  ne^ive,lie  undertook  the 
office  of  reconnoitnng  her  inclination,  pro- 
testing at  the  same  time,  that  he'  would 
never  concern  himself  in  any  scheme  that  did 
not  tend  to  the  disgrace  and  deception  of  aU 
the  sex.    On  these  eonditien^  hs  espoused 
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the  interest  of  our  hero ;  and  a  plan  was  im- 
mediately concerted,  inconsec^ence  of  whi^ 
they  met  by  accident  at  her  grace's  table. 
Pickle  having  staid  all  the  forepart  of  the 
evening,  and  sat  out  all  the  company,  except 
the  misanthrope  and  a  certain  widow  lady, 
who  was  said  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  my  lady 
duchess,  went  away  on  pretence  of  an  in- 
dispensable engagement,  that  Crabtree  might 
have  a  proper  opportunity  of  making  him  the 
subject  of  conversation. 

Accordinglv,  he  had  scarce  auitted  the 
apartment,  when  this  cynic,  attending  him  to 
the  door  with  a  look  of  morose  disdain,^ 
"  Were  I  an  absolute  prince,"  said  he, "  and 
that  fellow  one  of  my  subjects^  I  would  order 
him  to  be  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  he  should 
drive  my  asses  to  water,  that  his  lo^  spirit 
might  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  his  cteserts. 
TJm  pride  of  a  peacock  is  downright  selfl 
denial,  when  compared  with  the  vanity  of 
that  coxcomb,  which  was  naturally  arrogant,, 
but  is  now  rendered  altogether  intolerable,, 
by  the  reputation  he  acquired  at  Bath,  for. 
kicking  a  ISulIy,  outwitting  a  club  of  raw 
sharpers,  and  mvers  other  pranks,  in  the  exe-i 
cution  of  which  he  was  more  hicky  than 
wise.  But  nothing  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  increase  of  hia  insolence  and  self^ 
conceit,  as  the  favour  he  found  among  the 
l&diee.  Ay,  the  ladies,  madam,  I  c&re  not 
who  knows  it — ^the  ladies,  who.  (to  their 
honour  be  it  spoken)  never  fail  to  patronize 
fbppery  and  fblly,  provided  they  sohcit  their 
encouragement.  And  yet  this  dog  was  not 
on  the  footing  of  those  hermaphroditical 
animals,  who  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  waiting  women,  who  air  your 
shifts,  comb  your  lap-dogs,  examine  ^our 
noses  with  magnifying  glasses,  in  order  to. 
squeeze  out  the  wo^s,  clean  yotir  teeth- 
brushes,  sweeten  your  handkerchief^,  and 
soften  waste  paper  ror  your  occasions.  This 
fellow  Pickle  was  entertained  fbr  more  im- 
portant purposes ;  his  turn  of  duty  never 
came  till  an  those  lapwings  were  gone  ta 
roost  ^  then  he  scaled  windows,  leaped  over 
garden  walls,  and  was  let  in  by  Mrs  Betty  in. 
the  dark.  Nay,  the  magistrates  of  Bath 
complimented  him  with  the"^  freedom  of  th& 
corporation,  merely  because,  through  his 
means,  the  waters  had  gained  extraordinary 
credit;  for  every  female  of  a  tolerable  ap-.' 
pearance,  that  went  thither  on  account  of 
her  sterility,  got  the  better  of  her  complaint 
during  her  residence  at  Bath :  and  now  the 
^Uow  thinks  no  woman  can  withstand  hie 
addresses.  He  had  not  been  here  three  mi-, 
nutes,  when  I  could  perceive,  with  half  an 
eye,  that  he  had  marked  out  your  grace  for 
a  conquest-^I  mean  in  an  honourable  way; 
though  the.  rascal  has  impudence  enough  to. 
attempt  any  thing."  80  saying,  he  fixed  hia 
eyes  upon  the  duchess,  who  (while  her  face, 
glowed  with  indignation^,  turning  to  her  con- 
ndant,  expressed  hersea  in  these  words :— ^ 
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**  Upon  mv  life  I  I  believe  there  it  actually 
0ome  truth  in  what  this  old  ruffian  savs ;  1 
have  myself  obaorved  that  young  rellow 
eyeing  me  with  a  very  particular  stare ,**  "It 
is  not  to  be  at  all  wondered  at,"  said  her 
fhend,  <<that  a  youth  of  his  complexion 
should  be  sensible  to  the  charms  of  your 
grace !  but  I  dare  say  he  would  not  presume 
to  entertain  any  but  the  most  honourable  and 
respectful  sentiments."  **RespoctAil  sen« 
timents !"  cried  my  lady,  with  a  look  of  in- 
ef&ble  disdain,  •«  If  I  thought  tho  Mow  had 
assurance  enough  to  think  of  me  in  any 
shape,  I  protest  1  would  forbid  him  my  house. 
Upon  my  honour,  such  instances  of  audacity 
should  induce  persons  of  quality  to  keep  your 
small  gentry  at  a  greater  distance ;  for  they 
are  very  apt  to  grow  impudent,  upon  the 
least  coontenance  or  encouragement" 

Cadwallader,  satisfied  with  this  declaration, 
changed  tho  subject  of  discourse,  and  next 
day  communicated  his  discovery  to  his  friend 
Pickle,  who  upon  this  occasion  felt  the  most 
stinffinff  sensations  of  mortified  pride,  snd 
reflolvod  to  quit  his  prospect  with  a  good 
grace.  Nor  did  the  execution  of  this  self- 
denying  scheme  cost  him  one  moment's  un- 
easmess ;  for  his  heart  had  never  been  inter- 
ested in  the  pursuit,  and  his  vanity  triumph- 
ed in  the  thoughts  of  manifesting  his  indif- 
ference. Accordinglv,  the  vory  next  time  ht 
visited  her  grace,  his  behaviour  was  re- 
markably fhink,  sprightlv,  and  disengaged; 
and  the  subject  or  love  boinff  artfUlly  intro- 
duced bv  the  widow,  who  had  been  airected 
to  sound  his  inclinations,  he  rallied  the  pas- 
sion with  groat  ease  and  severity,  and  made 
no  scruple  of  declaring  himself  heart-whole. 

Thoiuh  tho  duchess  had  resented  his  sup- 
posed affection,  she  was  now  offended  at  his 
insensibility,  and  even  signified  her  disgust, 
by  observing,  that  perhaps  his  attention  to 
his  own  qualifications  screened  him  firom  the 
impression  of  all  other  objects. 

While  he  enioyed  this  sarcasm,  the  mean- 
ing  of  which  he  could  plainly  discern,  the 
company  was  joined  by  a  certain  virtuoso, 
who  had  gained  fVee  accesp  to  all  the  great 
ikmilies  of  the  land,  by  his  notable  talent  of 

Smiping  and  buffoonery.  He  was  now  in 
e  sevonty-fifth  year  of  his  affe ;  his  birth 
was  so  obscure,  that  he  scarce  knew  his  fk- 
ther's  name;  his  education  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  descent ;  his  character  publicly 
branded  with  homicide,  profligacy,  and  breach 
of  trust;  yet  this  man,  by  the  happy  in- 
heritance of  impregnable  eSVontery,  and  a 
lucky  prostitution  oftM  principle  in  rendering 
himself  subservient  to  the  appetites  of  the 
great,  had  attained  to  an  independency  of 
fortune,  as  well  as  to  such  a  particular  shsre 
of  fkvour  among  the  quality,  that,  although 
he  was  well  known  to  have  pimped  for  three 
sentFations  of  tlie  nobility,  there  was  not  a 
lady  of  fashion  in  the  kingdom  who  scrupled 
to  admit  him  to  her  touettei  or  even  to  be 


squired  by  him  in  any  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment. Not  but  that  this  sage  was  oc- 
casionally useful  to  his  feilow-creataires,  by 
these  connexions  with  people  of  fortune ;  for 
he  often  undertook  to  solicit  charity  in  behalf 
of  distressed  objects,  with  a  view  of  em- 
bexzling  one  half  of  the  benefactions.  It 
was  an  errand  of  this  kind  that  now  brought 
him  to  the  house  of  her  grace. 

After  having  sat  a  few  minutes,  he  told 
the  company  that  he  would  favour  them  with 
a  very  proper  opportunity  to  extend  their 
benevolence,  for  the  relief^  of  a  poor  gentle- 
woman, who  was  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
misery  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  just 
doliverea  of  a  couple  of  fine  boys.  They* 
moreover,  understood  (torn  his  information^ 
that  this  object  was  the  daughter  of  a  good 
family,  who  had  renounced  ner  in  conse- 
Quence  of  her  marrying  an  ensign  without  a 
fortune,  and  even  obstructed  his  promotion 
with  all  their  influence  and  power;  a  circum- 
stance of  barbarity  ^hich  had  made  such  sa 
impression  upon  his  mind,  as  disordered  his 
brain,  and  drove  him  to  despair,  in  a  fit  of 
which  he  had  made  away  with  himself, 
leaving  his  wife,  then  big  with  child,  to  all 
the  horrors  of  indigence  and  grief. 

Various  were  the  criticisms  on  this  pathetic 
picture,  which  the  old  man  drew  with  great 
expression.  My  lady  duchess  concluded* 
that  she  must  be  a  creature  void  of  all  feeling 
and  reflection,  who  could  survive  such  ag- 
gravated misery ;  therefore,  did  not  deserve 
to  be  relieved,  except  in  the  character  of  a 
common  beggar ;  and  was  generous  enouffh 
'to  offer  a  recommendation,  by  which  she 
would  be  admitted  into  an  infirmary,  to  which 
her  grace  was  a  subscriber ;  at  the  same  time 
advising  the  solicitor  to  send  the  twins  to  the 
Foundlmg-hospital,  where  they  would  bo 
carefully  nursed  and  brought  up,  so  as  to  be- 
come  useful  members  to  the  commonwealth. 
Another  lady,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  duchess,  was  firee  enough  to 
blame  the  generosity  of  her  grace,  which 
would  only  serve  to  encourage  children  in 
disobediehce  to  their  parents,  and  might  be 
the  means  not  only  of  prolonging  the  distress 
of  the  wretched  creature,  but  afio  of  ruining 
the  constitution  of  somo  young  heir,  perhaps 
the  hope  of  a  great  fkmily !  for  she  aid  sup- 
pose that  madam,  when  her  month  should  be 
up,  and  her  brats  disposed  of,  would  spread 
her  attractions  to  the  public  (provided 
she  could  profit  by  her  person),  and,  tai  the 
usual  way,  make  a  regular  progress  f^om  St 
James's  to  Drurylane.  She  apprehended,  for 
these  reasons,  that  their  compassion  would 
be  most  effectually  shown  in  leaving  her  to 
perish  in  her  present  necessity;  and  that 
the  old  gentleman  would  be  unpardonable* 
should  he  persist  in  his  endeavours  to  relieve 
her.  A  third  member  of  this  tender-hearted 
society,  after  having  asked  if  the  young  wo- 
man was  handsome  and  being  answerad  ia 
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the  Deffativo,  allowed  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  reason  in  what  had  been  said  by  the 
honourable  person  who  had  spoke  last;  nev- 
ertheless, she  humbly  conceived  her  sentence 
would  admit  of  some  mitigation.  **  Let  the 
bantlinjy[8,"  said  she, ''  be  sent  to  the  hospital, 
accordmg  to  the  advice  of  her  grace,  and  a 
small  coflection  be  made  for  the  present  sup- 
port of  the  mother ;  and,  when  her  health  is 
lecoveredt  I  will  take  her  into  my  family,  in 
quality  of  an  upper  servant,  or  medium  be- 
tween me  and  my  woman  ;*  for,  upon  my  life! 
I  can't  endure  to  chide  or  give  directions  to 
a  creature,  who  is,  in  point  of  birth  and  edu- 
cation, but  one  degree  above  the  vulgar." 

This  proposal  met  with  universal  appro- 
bation. The  duchess  (to  her  immortal  ho- 
nour) began  the  contribution  with  a  crown ; 
BO  that  the  rest  of  the  companv  were  obliged 
to  restrict  their  liberality  to  half  the  sum, 
that  her  grace  might  not  be  afiVonted ;  and 
the  proposer  demanding  the  poor  woman's 
name  and  place  of  ab^e,  the  old  mediator 
could  not  help  giving  ber  ladyship  a  verbal 
direction,  though  he  was  extremely  mortified 
(on  more  accounts  than  one)  to  find  such  an 
issue  to  his  solicitation. 

Peregrine,  who,  *'  though  humorous  as 
winter,  had  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand  open 
as  day  for  melting  charitv,"  was  shocked  at 
the  nature  and  result  of  this  ungenerous  con- 
sultation. He  contributed  his  half-crown, 
however ;  and,  retiring  from  the  company, 
betook  himself  to  the  lodgings  of  the  forlorn 
lady  in  the  straw,  according  to  the  direction 
he  had  heard.  Upon  inquiry,  he  understood 
that  she  was  then  visited  by  some  charitable 
gentlewoman,  who  had  sent  for  a  nurse,  and 
waited  the  return  of  the  messenger ;  and  he 
sent  up  his  respects,  desiring  he  might  be 
permitted  to  see  her,  on  pretence  of  having 
been  intimate  with  her  late  husband. 

Though  the  poor  woman  had  never  heard 
of  his  name,  she  .did  not  think  proper  to  deny 
his  request;  and  he  was  conducted  to  a 
paltry  chamber  in  the  third  story,  where  he 
found  this  unhappy  widow  sittmg  upon  a 
truckle-bed,  and  suckling  one  of  her  infants, 
with  the  most  piteous  expression  of  anguisK 
in  her  features,  which  were  naturally  r^^ar 
and  sweet,  wMle  the  other  was  fondled  on 
the  knee  of  a  person,  whose  attention  was  so 
much  engrossed  by  her  little  charge,  that  for 
the  present  she  could  mind  nothing  else: 
and  it  was  not  till  alter  the  first  compliments 
passed  betwixt  the  hapless  mother  and  our 
adventurer,  that  he  perceived  the  stranger's 
countenance,  which  inspired  him  with  the 
highest  esteem  and  admiration.  He  beheld 
all  the  graces  of  elegance  and  beauty,  breath- 
ing sentiment  and  teneficence,  and  softened 
into  the  most  enchanting  tenderness  of 
weeping  sympathy.  When  he  declared  the 
cause  of  ms  visit,  which  was  no  other  than 
the  desire  of  befiriending  the  distressed  lady, 
to  whom  lie  presented  a  oank-note  for  twenty 


pounds,  he  was  favoured  with  such  a  look  of 
complacency  by  this  amiable  phantom,  who 
might  have  been  justly  taken  for  an  angel 
ministering  to  the  necessities  of  mortSs, 
that  his  whole  soul  was  transported  with  love 
and  veneration.  Nor  was  this  prepossession 
diminished  by  the  information  of  the  widow, 
who,  after  hsiving  manifested  her  gratitude 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  told  him,  that  the  un- 
known object  of  his  esteem  was  a  person  of 
honour,  who,  having  heard  by  accident  ojf 
her  deplorable  situation,  had  immediately 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  her  humanity,  and 
come  in  penon  to  relieve  her  distress ;  that 
she  had  not  oidy  generously  supplied  her 
with  money  for  present  sustenance,  but  also 
undertaken  to  provide  a  nurse  for  her  babes, 
and  even  promised  to  favour  her  with  pro- 
tection, should  she  survive  her  present  me- 
lancholy situation.  To  these  articles  of  in- 
telligence she  added,  that  the  name  of  her 
benefactress  was  the  celebrated  Lady  — -— >» 
to  whose  character  the  youth  was  no  stranger, 
though  he  had  never  seen  her  peraon  before. 
The  killing  edge  of  her  charms  was  a  little 
blunted  by  the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune; 
but  no  man  of  taBte  and  imagination,  whose 
nerves  were  not  quite  chilled  with  the  frost 
of  age,  could,  even  at  that  time,  look  upon 
her  with  impunit^r.  And  as  Peregrine  saw 
her  attractions  heightened  by  the  tender  of> 
fice  in  which  she  was  engaged,  he  was 
smitten  with  her  beauty,  and  so  ravished 
with  her  compassion,  that  he  could  not  sup- 
press his  emotions,  but  applauded  her  bene- 
volence with  all  the  warmth  of  enthusiasm. 

Her  ladyship  received  his  compliments 
with  ^reat  politeness  and  afifability.  And  the 
occasion  on  which  they  met  being  equally 
interesting  to  both,  an  acquaintance  com- 
menced t^tween  them,  and  they  concerted 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and 
her  two  children,  one  of  whom  our  hero  be- 
spoke for  his  own  godson ;  for  Pickle  was 
not  so  obscure  in  tne  beau  monde,  but  that 
his  &me  had  reached  the  eara  of  this  lady, 
who,  therefore,  did  not  discoura^  his  ad- 
vances towards  her  fiiendslup  and  esteem. 

All  the  particulaxs  relating  to  their  charge 
bemg  adjusted,  he  attended  her  ladyship  to 
her  own  house ;  add,  by  her  converaation* 
had  the  pleasure  of  finding  her  underatanding 
suitable  to  her  other  acoomplishments.  Nor 
had  she  any  reason  to  think  that  our  hero's 
qualifications  had  been  exaggerated  by  com- 
mon report. 

One  of  their  adopted  children  died  before 
it  was  baptized;  so  that  their  care  con- 
centered in  the  other,  for  whom  they  stood 
sponson.  Underatanding  that  the  old  agent 
was  become  troublesome  in  his  visits  to  the 
mother,  to  whom  he  now  began  to  administer 
such  counsel  as  shocked  the  delicacy  of  her 
virtue,  they  removed  her  into  another  lodging, 
where  she  would  not  be  exposed  to  his  ma- 
chinations*    In  less  than  a  month,  our  hero 
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learned  from  a  nobleman  of  his  acquaintance, 
that  the  hoary  pander  had  actually  engaged 
to  procure  for  him  this  poor  afflicted  gentle- 
woman ;  and  being  fhiBtrated  in  his  intention, 
substituted  in  her  room  a  nymph  from  the 
purlieus  of  Covent*garden,  that  made  bis 
lordship  smart  severely  for  the  ftvours  she 
bestowed. 

Meanwhile,  Peregrine  cultivated  his  new 
acquaintance  with  all  his  art  and  assiduity, 
presuming,  from  the  circumstances  of  her  re- 
putation and  fate,  as  well  as  on  the  strength 
of  his  own  merit,  that,  in  time,  he  should  be 
able  to  indulge  that  passion  which  had  begun 
to  glow  within  his  breast. 

As  her  ladyship  had  undergone  a  vast  va- 
riety of  fortune  and  adventure,  which  he  had 
heard  indistinctly  related,  with  numberless 
errors  and  misrepresentations,  be  was  no 
sooner  entitled,  by  the  familiarity  of  com- 
munication, to  ask  such  a  favour,  than  he 
earnestly  entreated  her  to  entertain  him  with 
the  particulars  of  her  story;  and  by  dint  of 
importunity,  she  was  at  len^  prevailed 
upon  (in  a  select  party)  to  gnXifv  his  curios- 
ity,  by  the  account  given  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

The  Menunrg  of  a  Lady  of  Qualiiy. 

Bt  the  circumstances  of  the  story  which 
I  am  going  to  relate,  you  will  be  convinced 
of  my  candour,  while  ^ou  are  informed  of 
my  indiscretion :  you  will  be  enabled,  I  hope, 
to  perceive,  that,  howsoever  my  head  may 
have  erred,  my  heart  hath  always  been  un- 
corrupted,  and  that  I  have  been  unhappy, 
because  I  Uned,  and  loof  a  loomon. 

I  believe  I  need  not  observe,  that  I  was  the 
only  child  of  a  man  of  good  fortune,  who  in- 
dulged me,  in  my  infancy,  with  all  the  ten- 
derness of  paternal  affection ;  and,  when  1 
was  six  years  old,  sent  roe  to  a  private 
school,  where  I  staid  till  my  age  was  doubled, 
and  became  such  a  fiivourite,tnat  I  was  (even 
in  those  early  days)  carried  to  all  the  places 
of  public  diversion,  the  court  itself  not  ex- 
cepted ;  an  indulgence  that  flattered  my  love 
of  pleasure,  to  which  I  was  naturally  addict- 
ed, and  encouraged  those  ideas  of  vanity  and 
ambition,  which  spring  up  so  early  in  the  hu- 
man mind. 

I  was  lively  and  j^ood  natured,  my  imagi- 
nation apt  to  run  not,  my  heart  liberal  and 
disinterested,  though  I  was  so  obstinately 
attached  to  mv  own  opinions,  that  I  could 
not  well  brook  contradiction;  and,  in  the 
whole  of  my  disposition,  resembled  that  of 
Henry  V.  as  described  by  Shakspearc. 

In  my  thirteenth  year  I  went  to  Bath,  where 
I  was  first  introduced  into  the  world  as  a 
woman,  having  been  entitled  to  that  privi- 
lege by  my  person,  which  wnv  romarkably 


tall  for  mj  years ;  and  there  my  fancy  was 
quite  captivated  by  the  variety  of  diveraions 
in  which  I  was  continually  engaged:  notUiat 
the  parties  were  altogether  new  to  me,  but 
because  I  now  found  myself  considered  as  a 
person  of  consequence,  and  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  admirers,  who  courted  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  fed  my  vanity  with  praise  and 
adulation.  In  short,  whether  or  not  I  de- 
served their  encomiums,  I  leave  the  world  to 
judge ;  but  my  person  was  commended,  and 
my  talent  in  dancing  met  with  universal 
applause.  No  wonder,  then,  that  every  thing 
appeared  joyous  to  a  young  creature,  who 
was  so  void  of  experience  and  dissimulation, 
that  she  believed  every  body's  heart  as  sincere 
as  her  own,  and  every  object  such  as  it  ap- 
peared  to  be. 

Among  the  swains  who  sighed,  or  pre« 
tended  to  sigh,  for  me,  were  two  that  bore  a 
pretty  equal  share  of  my  favour  (it  was  too 
superficial  to  deserve  the  name  of  love). 
One  of  these  was  a  forward  youth  of  sixteen, 
extreme! V  handsome,  lively  and  impudent: 
he  attended  in  quali^  of  a  page  upon  the 
Princess  Amelia,  who  spent  that  season  at 
Bath.  The  other  was  a  Scots  nobleman 
turned  of  thirty,  who  was  graced  with  a  red 
ribbon,  and  danced  particularly  well,  two 
qualifications  of  great  weight  with  a  girl  of 
my  age,  whose  heart  was  not  deeply  inter- 
ested  in  the  cause.  Nevertheless,  the  page 
prevailed  over  this  formidable  rival ;  thou^ 
our  amour  went  no  farther  than  a  little  flirt- 
ing, and  ceased  entirely  when  1  left  tiie 
place. 

Next  year,  however,  I  revisited  this  agree- 
able scene,  and  passed  my  time  in  the  same 
circle  of  amusements ;  in  which,  indeed,  each, 
season  at  Bath  is  exactly  resembled  by  that 
which  succeeds,  allowing  for  the  dififerenceof 
company,  which  is  continuaUy  varying. 
There  I  met  with  the  same  incense,  and 
again  bad  my  favourite,  who  was  a  North 
Briton,  and  captain  of  loot,  near  forty  years 
of  age,  and  a  little  lame,  an  impediment  which 
I  did  not  discover,  until  it  was  pointed  out 
by  some  of  mj  companions,  who  rallied 
me  upon  my  choice.  He  was  always  cheer- 
ful, and  very  amorous,  had  a  good  counte- 
nance, and  an  excellent  understanding^  pos- 
sessed a  great  deal  of  art,  and  would  have 
persuaded  me  to  marry  him,  had  I  not  been 
restrained  by  the  authority  of  my  father, 
whose  consent  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  fiu 
vour  of  a  man  of  his  fortune. 

At  the  same  time  many  proposals  of  mar- 
riage were  made  to  my  parents ;  but  as  they 
came  from  people  whom  I  did  not  like,  I  re- 
jected them  all,  being  determined  to  refiise 
every  man  who  did  not  make  his  addresses 
to  myself  in  person,  because  I  had  no  notion 
of  marrying  for  any  thing  but  love. 

Among  these  formal  proposers  was  a  Scot- 
tish earl,  whose  pretensions  were  broke  off 
by  some  difference  about  settlements;  waA 
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the  son  of  an  Eng^lish  baron,  with  whom  my 
ftther  was  in  treaty,  when  he  carried  me  to 
town  on  a  visit  to  a  young  lady,  with  whom 
I  had  been  intimate  from  my  infancy.  She 
was  just  delivered  of  her  first  son,  for  whom 
we  stood  sponsors:  so  that  this  occasion  de- 
tained us  a  whole  month,  during  which  I 
went  to  a  ball  at  court,  on  the  queen's  birth- 
day, and  there,  for  the  first  tiKie,  felt  what 
love  and  beauty  were. 

The  second  son  of  duke  H ^  who  had 

just  returned  from  his  travels,  was  dancing 
with  the  princess  royal,  when  a  young  lady 
came  and  desired  me  to  go  and  see  a  stran- 

fir  whom  all  the  world  admired:  upon  which 
followed  her  into  the  circle,  and  observed 
this  object  oi admiration.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  coat  of  white  cloth,  faced  with  blue  satin, 
embroidered  with  silver,  of  the  same  piece 
with  his  waistcoat;  his  fine  hair  hun^  down 
his  back  in  ringlets  below  his  waist ;  nis  hat 
was  laced  with  silver,  and  garnished  with  a 
white  feather ;  but  his  person  beggared  all 
description.  He  was  tdl  and  graceful,  nei- 
ther corpulent  nor  meagre,  his  limbs  finely 
proportioned,  his  countenance  open  and  ma- 
jestic, his  eyes  ifull  of  sweetness  and  vivacity, 
his  teeth  regular,  and  his  pouting  lips  of  the 
complexion  of  the  damask  rose.  In  short, 
be  was  formed  for  love,  and  inspired  it  where- 
ever  he  appeared,  nor  was  he  a  niggard  of  his 
talents,  but  liberally  returned  it;  at  least  what 
passed  for  such :  for  he  had  a  flow  of  gal- 
lantry, for  which  many  ladies  of  this  land 
can  vouch,  from  their  own  experience ;  but 
he  exclaimed  against  marriage,  because  he 
had,  as  yet,  met  with  no  woman  to  whose 
charms  he  would  surrender  his  liberty,  though 
a  princess  of  France,  and  lady  of  the  same 

rank  in ,  were  said  to  be,  at  that  time, 

enamoured  of  his  person. 

I  went  home,  totally  engrossed  by  his  idea, 
flattering  myself,  that  he  had  observed  me 
with  some  attention:  for  I  was  young  and 
new,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the 
notice  and  approbation  of  the  queen  herself. 

Next  day,  being  at  the  opera,  I  was  amea- 
bly  surprised  with  the  appearance  of  this 
amiable  stranger,  who  no  sooner  saw  me 
enter,  than  he  approached  so  near  to  the 
place  where  I  sat,  that  I  overheard  what  he 
said  to  his  companions ;  and  was  so  happy 
as  to  find  myself  the  object  of  his  discourse, 
which  abounded  with  rapturous  ex^Nressions 
of  love  and  admiration. 

I  could  not  listen  to  these  transports  with- 
out emotion ;  my  colour  changed,  my  heart 
throbbed  with  unusal  violence,  and  my  eyes 
betrayed  my  inclination  in  sundry  favourable 
glances,  which  he  seemed  to  interpret  aright, 
though  he  could  not  then  avail  himself  of 
his  success,  so  far  as  to  communicate  his 
sentiments  by  speech,  because  we  were 
strangers  to  each  other. 

I  passed  that  night  in  the  most  anxioos 
flospeiise,  and  several  days  elapsed  beibie  1 


saw  him  again.  At  length,  however,  bein£|' 
at  court  on  a  ball-night,  and  determined 
against  dancing,  I  perceived  him  among  the 
crowd,  and,  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  saw  him 

advance  with  my  Lord  P ,  who  intro« 

duced  him  to  my  acquaintance.  He  soon 
found  means  to  alter  my  resolution,  and  I 
condescended  to  be  his  partner  all  the  even- 
ing; during  which  he  declared  his  passion  in 
the  most  tender  and  persuasive  terms  that 
real  love  could  dictate,  or  fiuitful  imagination 
invent. 

I  believed  his  protestations,  because  I 
wished  them  true,  and  was  an  inexperienced 
girl  of  fifteen.  I  complied  with  his  earnest 
request  of  being  permitted  to  visit  me,  and 
even  invited  him  to  breakfast  next  morning ; 
so  that  you  may  imagine  (I  speak  to  theme 
that  feel)  I  did  not,  that  night,  enjoy  much 
repose.  Such  was  the  hurry  and  nutter  of 
my  spirits,  that  I  rose  at  six  to  receive  him 
at  ten.  I  dressed  myself  in  a  new  pink  satin 
gown  and  my  best  laced  night  clothes,  and 
was  so  animated  by  the  occasion,  that  if  ever 
I  deserved  a  compliment  upon  my  looks,  it 
was  my  due  at  this  meeting. 

The  wished-for  moment  came  that  brought 
my  lover  to  my  view :  I  was  overwhehned 
with  joy,  modesty,  and  fear  of  I  knew  not 
what.  We  sat  down  to  breakfast,  but  did 
not  eat.  He  renewed  his  addresses  with  ir- 
resistible eloquence,  and  pressed  me  to  ac- 
cept of  his  hand  without  farther  hesitation ; 
but  to  such  a  precipitate  step  I  objected,  as  a 
measure  repugnant  to  decency,  as  well  as  to 
that  duty  which  I  owed  to  my  father,  whom  I 
tenderly  loved. 

Though  I  withstood  this  premature  pro- 
posal, I  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  si- 
tuation of  my  thoughts ;  and  thus  commenced 
a  tender  correspondence,  which  was  main- 
tained by  letters  while  I  remained  in  the 
country,  and  carried  on  (when  I  was  in  town) 
by  private  interviews,  twice  or  thrice  a-week, 
at  the  house  of  my  milliner,  where  such  en- 
dearments passed  as  refined  and  happy  lovers 
know,  and  others  can  only  guess.  Truth 
and  innocence  prevailed  on  my  side,  while 
his  heart  was  fraught  with  sincerity  and  love. 
Such  frequent  intercourse  created  an  inti- 
macy which  I  began  to  think  dangerous,  and 
therefore  yielded  to*  his  repeated  desire  that 
we  mi^ht  be  united  for  ever ;  nay,  I  resolved 
to  avoid  him,  until  the  day  should  be  fixed, 
and  very  innocently,  though  not  very  wisely, 
told  him  my  reason  for  this  determination, 
which  was  no  other  than  a  consciousness  of 
my  incapacity  to  refuse  him  any  thing  he 
should  demand  as  a  testimony  of  my  love. 

The  time  was  accordingly  appointed,  at  tae 
distance  of  a  few  days,  during  which  I  in- 
tended to  have  implored  my  father's  consent, 
though  I  had  but  faint  hopes  of  obtaining  it; 
but  1m9  was  by  some  means  or  other  apprised 
of  our  design,  before  I  could  prevail  upon 
myself  to  make  him  acquainted  with  our  pur- 
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pose.  I  had  danced  with  my  lover  at  the 
ridotto  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  there 
perhaps  our  eyes  betrayed  us.  Certain  it  is, 
several  of  Lord  W — ra's  relations,  who  dis- 
approved of  the  match,  came  up  and  rallied 
him  on  his  passion;  Lord  S  k,  m  parti- 
cular, used  this  remarkable  expression, — 
"nephew,  as  much  love  as  you  please,  but 
no  matrimony." 

Next  day,  the  priest  being  prepared,  and 
the  bridegroom  waiting  for  me  at  the  ap- 
pointed {Mace,  in  all  the  transports  of  im- 
patient expectation,  I  was,  without  any  pre- 
vious warning,  carried  into  the  country  by 
my  father,  who  took  no  notice  of  the  intel- 
ligence he  had  received,  but  decoyed  me  into 
the  coach  on  pretence  of  taking  the  air;  and 
when  we  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Tumham- 
creen,  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  would 
dine  in  that  place. 

There  was  no  remedy:  I  was  obli^d  to 
bear  mv  disappointment,  though  with  an 
aching  heart,  and  followed  him  up  stairs  into 
an  apartment,  where  he  told  me  he  was  mi- 
nutely informed  of  my  matrimonial  scheme. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  truth,  but 
assured  him,  while  the  tears  gtished  frpm  my 
eyes,  that  my  want  of  courage  alone  had 
hindered  roe  from  making  him  pnvy  to  my 
passion ;  though  I  owned,  I  should  have  mar- 
ried Lord  W-*m,  even  though  he  had  dis- 
approved of  my  choice.  I  reminded  him  of 
the  uneasy  life  I  led  at  home,  and  frankly 
acknowledged  that  I  loved  my  admirer  too 
well  to  live  without  him ;  though,  if  he  would 
favour,  me  with  his  consent,  I  would  defer 
my  intention,  and  punctually  observe  any 
day  he  would  fix  for  our  nuptials.  Mean- 
while I  begged  he  would  permit  me  to  send 
a  message  to  Lord  W — m,  who  was  waiting 
in  expectation  of  my  coming,  and  mi^ht 
(without  such  notice)  imagine  I  was  playing 
the  jilt.  He  granted  this  last  request;  in 
consequence  of  which  I  sent  a  letter  to  my 
lover,  who,  when  he  received  it,  had  almost 
fainted  away,  believing  I  should  be  locked  up 
in  the  counUy,  and  snatched  for  ever  from 
his  arms.  Tortured  with  these  apprehen- 
sions, he  changed  clothes  immediately,  and, 
taking  horse,  resolved  to  follow  me  whither- 
soever we  should  go. 

After  dinner,  we  proceeded  as  far  as  Brent- 
ford, where  we  lay,  intending  to  be  at  my 
father's  country-house  next  night ;  and  my 
admirer,  putting  up  at  the  same  inn,  practis- 
ed every  expedient  his  invention  could  sug- 
gest  to  procure  an  interview ;  but  all  his  en- 
deavours were  unsuccessful,  because  I,  who 
little  dreamed  of  his  being  so  near,  had  gone 
to  bed  upon  oar  first  arrival,  overwhelmed 
with  affliction  and  tears. 

In  the  morning  I  threw  myself  at  my  fa- 
ther's feet,  and  conjured  him,  by  all  the  ties 
of  paternal  affection,  to  indulge  me  with  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  my  admirer  once  more, 
before  I  should  be  conveyed  from  his  wishes. 


The  melancholy  condition  in  which  I  pre- 
ferred this  supplication,  melted  the  tender 
heart  of  my  parent,  who  jrieided  to  my  sup- 
plications, and  carried  me  back  to  town  for 
that  purpose. 

Lord  W — m,  who  had  watched  our  mo- 
tions, and  arrived'  at  his  own  lodgings  before 
we  arrived  at  m|F  fiither's  house,  o^yed  my 
summons  on  the  instant^  and  appeared  before 
me  like  an  angel.  Our  faculties  were  for 
some  minutes  suspended  by  a  conflict  of 
grief  and  joy.  At  fen^h  I  recovered  the  use 
of  speech,  and  gave  him  to  understand,  that 
I  was  come  to  town  in  order  to  take  my 
leave  of  him,  by  the  permission  of  my  father^ 
whom  I  had  promised  to  attend  into  the 
country  tiext  day,  before  be  weuld  consent 
to  my  return ;  the  chief  cause  and  pretence 
of  which  was  my  earnest  desire  to  convince 
him,  that  I  was  not  to  blame  for  the  dis- 
appointment  he  had  suffered,  and  that  I 
should  see  him  again  in  a  month,  when  the 
nuptial  knot  should  be  tied  in  spite  of  all  op- 
position. 

My  lover,  who  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  world,  had  well  nigh  run  distracted  with 
this  information.  He  swore  he  wonld  not 
leave  me,  until  I  should  promise  to  meet  and 
marry  him  next  day;  or,  if  I  refused  to  grant 
that  request,  he  would  immediately  leave  the 
kingdom,  to  which  he  would  never  more  re- 
turn ;  and,  before  his  departure,  sacrifice  Lord 

H— —  B- ,  son  to  the  duke  of  S.  A ^ 

who  was  the  only  person  upon  earth  who 
could  have  betrayed  us  to  my  father,  because 
he  alone  was  trusted  with  the  secret  of  our 
intended  marriage,  and  had  actually  underv. 
taken  to  give  me  away ;  an  office  which  he 
afterwards  declined.  Lord  W-^m  also  af- 
firmed, that  my  father  decoyed  me  into  the 
country,  with  a  view  of  cooping  me  up,  and 
sequestering  me  entirely  from  his  view  and 
correspondence. 

In  vain  I  pleaded  my  father's  well-known 
tenderness,  and  used  all  the  arg[ument8  I 
could  recollect  to  divert  him  from  his  revenge 
upon  Ijord  H— s  He  was  ^eaf  to  all  my  re'- 
presentations,  and  nothing,  I  found,  ^ou)d 
prevail  upon  him  to  suppress  his  resentment^ 
but  a  positive  promise  to  comply  with  his 
former  desire.  I  told  him  I  would  hazard 
every  thing  to  make  him  happy ;  but  could 
not  with  any  regard  to  my  duty,  take  such  a 
step  without  the  knowledge  pf  my  parent ; 
or,  if  I  were  so  inclined,  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  elude  his  vigilance  and  sus- 
picion. However,  he  employed  such  pathetic 
lemonstrances,  and  retained  such  a  powerful 
advocate  within  my  own  breast,  tha^  before 
we  parted,  I  assured  him,  my  whole  power 
sheuld  be  exerted  for  his  satisfaction  ;  and 
he  signified  his  resolution  of  sitting  up  aU 
night,  in  expectation  of  seeing  me  at  hie 
lodgings. 

He  had  no  sooner  retired,  than  I  went 
into  the  nest  room,  and  desired  my  fiither  to 
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fix  a  day  for  the  marriage ;  in  which  case, 

1  would  cheerfully  wait  upon  him  into  the 
country ;  whereas,  should  he  deny  my  re- 
quest, on  pretence  of  staying  for  the  consent 
of  my  mother's  relations,  which  was  very 
uncertain,  I  would  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  marrying  Lord  W — m,  cost  what  it  would. 
He  consented  to  the  match,  but  would  not 
appoint  a  day  for  the  cercmany,  which  he 
proposed  to  defer  until  all  parties  should  be 
agreed ;  and  such  a  &vourable  crisis  I  feared 
would  never  happen. 

I  therefore  resolved  within  myself  to  gra- 
tify mv  lover's  expectation,  by  eloping,  if 
possible,  that  very  night ;  though  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan  was  extremely  difficult, 
because  ray  lather  was  upon  the  uarm,  and 
my  own  maid,  who  was  m^  bedfellow,  alto- 
gether in  his  interest.  Notwithstanding  these 
considerations,  I  found  means  to  engage  one 
of  the  house-maids  in  mv  behalf,  who  be- 
spoke  a  hackney-coach,  to  be  kept  in  wait- 
ing all  night;  and  to  bed  I  went  with  my 
Abigail,  whom   (as  I  had  not  closed  an  eye) 

2  waked  about  five  in  the  morning,  and  sent 
to  pack  up  some  things  for  our  intended 
journey. 

While  she  was  thus  employed,  I  got  up, 
and  huddled  on  my  clothes,  standing  upon 
my  pillow,  lest  my  father,  who  lay  in  the 
cnamber  below,  should  hear  me  afoot,  and 
suspect  ray  design. 

Having  dressed  myself  with  great  despatch 
and  disoraor,  I  flounced  down  stairs,  stalking 
as  heavily  as  I  could  tread,  that  he  might 
mistake  me  for  one  of  the  servants  ;  and  my 
confederate  opening  the  door,  I  sallied  out 
into  the  street,  though  I  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn ;  and  to  my  unspeakable  morti- 
fication, neither  coach  nor  chair  appeared. 

Havjnjr  travelled  on  foot  a  good  way,  in 
hope  of  finding  a  convenience,  and  being  not 
only  disappointed  in  that  particular,  but  also 
bewildered  in  my  peregrination,  I  began  to 
be  exceedingly  alarmed  with  the  apprehension 
of  being  met  by  some  person  who  mi^ht 
Icnow  me ;  because,  in  that  case,  my  design 
wou]d  undoubtedly  have  been  discovered, 
from  every  circumstance  of  my  appearance 
at  that  time  of  day ;  for  I  had  put  on  the 
very  clothes  which  I  had  pulled  off  over 
night,  so  that  my  dress  was  altogether  odd 
and  peculiar :  my  shoes  were  very  fine,  and 
over  a  large  hoop  I  wore  a  pink  satin  quilted 
petticoat  trimmed  with  silver,  which  was 
partly  covered  by  a  white  dimity  night-ffown, 
a  full  quarter  of  a  yard  too  short ;  my  nand- 
kerchief  and  apron  were  hurried  on  without 
pinning;  my  night-cap  could  not  contain  my 
bair,  which  hung  about  my  ears  in  great  dis- 
order, and  my  countenance  denoted  a  mixture 
of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  shame. 

In  this  dilemma,  I  made  my  addresses  to 
that  honourable  member  of  society,  a  shoe- 
black, whom  I  eunestlv  entreated  to  provide 
Bke  with  a  coach  or  elmx,  promising  to  re- 


ward him  liberaUy  for  his  trouble  :  but  he, 
having  the  misfortune  to  be  lame,  was  uaabla 
to  keep  up  with  my  pace ;  so  that,  by  his 
advice  and  direction,  I  went  into  the  first 
public  house  I  found  open,  where  I  staid  some 
time,  in  the  utmost  consternation,  among  a 
crew  of  wretches  whom  I  thought  proper  to 
bribe  for  their  civility,  not  without  the  terror 
of  being  stripped.  At  length,  however,  my 
messenger  returned  with  a  chair,  of  which  I 
took  immediate  possession ;  and  fearing  that, 
by  this  time,  my  family  would  be  alarmed, 
and  send  directly  to  Lord  W — m's  lodgings, 
I  ordered  myself  to  be  carried  thither  back- 
wards, that  so  I  might  pass  undiscovered. 

This  stratagem  succeeded  according  to  my 
wish;  I  ran  up  stairs,  in  a  state  of  trepidation, 
to  my  faithful  lover,  who  waited  for  roe  with 
the  most  impatient  and  fearful  suspense.  At 
sight  of  me  his  eyes  lightened  with  trans- 
port ;  he  caught  me  in  his  arms,  as  the  rich- 
est present  Heaven  could  bestow  ;  gave  me 
to  understand  that  my  father  had  already 
sent  to  his  lodgings  in  quest  of  me  ;  then  ap- 
plauding my  love  and  resolution  in  the  most 
rapturous  terms,  he  ordered  a  hackney-coach 
to  be  called,  and,  that  we  might  run  no  risk 
of  separation,  attended  me  to  church,  where 
we  were  lawfully  joined  in  the  sight  of  Hca^ 
ven. 

His  fears  were  then  all  over,  but  mine  re- 
curred with  double  aggravation ;  I  dreaded 
the  sight  of  my  father,  and  shared  all  the  sor- 
row he  suffered  on  account  of  my  undutiful 
behaviour ;  for  I  loved  him  with  such  piety 
of  affection,  that  I  would  have  endured  every 
other  species  of  distress,  rather  than  have 
given  him  the  least  uneasiness;  but  love 
(where  he  reigns  in  full  empire)  is  altogether 
irresistible,  surmounts  every  difficulty,  and 
swallows  up  all  other  considerations.  This 
was  the  case  with  me  ;  and  now  the  irrevo- 
cable step  was  taken,  mjr  first  care  was  to 
avoid  his  sight.  With  this  view,  I  begged 
that  Lord  W — ^m  would  think  of  some  remote 
place  in  the  country,  to  which  we  might 
retire  for  the  present ;  and  he  forthwith  con- 
ducted me  to  a  house  on  Blackheath,  where 
we  were  very  civilly  recieved  by  a  laughter- 
loving  dame,  who  seemed  to  mistake  me  for 
one  of  her  own  sisterhood. 

I  no  sooner  perceived  her  opinion,  than  1 
desired  Lord  W — ^m  to  undeceive  her ;  upon 
which  she  was  made  acouainted  with  the 
nature  of  my  situation,  ana  showed  us  into  a 
private  room,  where  I  called  fer  pen  and 
paper,  and  wrote  an  apology  to  my  father, 
for  having  acted  contrary  to  his  will  in  so 
important  a  concern. 

This  task  being  performed,  the  bridegroom 
gave  me  to  unoerstand,  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  our  being  bedded  immediately, 
in  order  to  render  the  marriage  binding,  lest 
my  father  should  discover  and  part  us  before 
consummation.  I  pleaded  hard  for  respite 
till  the  evening,  objecting  to  the  indecency 
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of  going  to  bed  before  noon ;  but  he  found 
-means  to  invalidate  all  my  arguments,  and 
to  convince  me  that  it  was  now  my  duty  to 
obey.  Rather  than  hazard  the  imputation  of 
being  obstinate  and  refractoiy  on  the  first 
day  of  my  probation,  I  sufiered  myself  to  be 
led  into  a  chamber,  which  was  darkened  by 
my  express  stipulation,  that  my  shame  and 
confusion  might  be  the  better  concealed,  and 
yielded  to  the  privilege  of  a  dear  husband, 
who  loved  me  to  adoration. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  called  to  dinner,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  ready  at  four ;  but  such  a  paltry  care 
had  been  forgot  amidst  the  transports  of  our 
mutual  bliss.  We  got  up,  however,  and 
when  we  came  down  stairs,  I  was  ashamed 
to  see  the  light  of  day,  or  meet  the  eyes  of 
ray  beloved  lord.  1  ate  little,  said  less,  was 
happy,  though  overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
underwent  a  thousand  asfitations,  some  of 
which  were  painful,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  belonged  to  rapture  and  delight;  we 
were  imparadised  in  the  ffratification  of  our 
mutual  wishes,  and  felt  all  that  love  can  be- 
stow, and  sensibility  enjoy. 

In  the  twilight  we  returned  to  Lord 
W — m's  lodgings  in  town,  where  I  received 
a  letter  from  my  father,  importing  that  he 
would  never  see  me  a^^in.  But  there  was 
one  circumstance  in  his  manner  of  writing, 
from  which  I  conceived  a  happy  presage  of 
his  future  indulgence.  He  had  begun  with 
his  usual  appellation  of  Dear  Fanny,  which 
though  it  was  expunged  to  make  way  for 
the  word  Madam,  encouraged  me  to  hope 
that  his  paternal  fondness  was  not  yet  extin- 
guished. 

At  supper  we  were  visited  by  Lo^d  W — ^m's 
younger  sister,  who  laughed  at  us  for  our 
mconsiderate  match,  thoudi  she  owned  she 
envied  our  happiness,  and  offered  me  the 
use  of  her  clothes  until  I  could  retrieve  my 
own.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  great  deal  of 
humour,  plain  but  genteel,  civil,Triendly,  and 
perfectly  well  bred.  She  favoured  us  with 
ner  company  till  the  night  was  pretty  far 
advanced,  and  did  not  take  her  leave  till  we 
retired  to  our  apartment. 

As  our  lodgings  were  not  spacious  or  mag- 
nificent, we  resolved  to  see  little  company  ; 
but  this  resolution  was  fnistrated  by  the  nu- 
merous acquaintance  of  Lord  W — m,  who 
let  in  half  the  town ;  so  that  I  ran  the  gaunt- 
let for  a  whole  week  among  a  set  of  wits, 
who  always  delight  in  teasing  a  young  crea- 
ture of  any  note,  when  she  happens  to  make 
such  a  stolen  match.  Among  those  that 
visited  us  upon  this  occasion  was  my  lord's 
younjB[er  brother,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
keepmg  with  a  rich  heiress  of  masculine 
memory,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  making 
a  parade  with  his  equipage,  which  was  in- 
deed very  magnificent,  but  altogether  disre- 
Sirded  by  us,  whose  happiness  consisted  in 
e  opulence  of  mutual  love. 


This  ceremony  of  receiving  visits  being 
performed,  we  went  to  wait  on  his  tpother, 
the  dupchess  of  H — ,  who  hearing  I  was  an 
heiress,  readily  forgave  her  son  for  marryiny*  ^ 
without  her  knowledge  and  consent,  and  "^ 
favoured  us  with  a  very  cordial  reception  ; 
insomuch  that,  for  several  months,  we  dined 
almost  constantly  at  her  table ;  and  I  must 
own,  I  always  found  her  unaltered  in  her 
civility  and  anection,  contrary  to  her  general 
character,  which  was  haughty  and  capricious. 
She  WHS  undoubtedly  a  woman  of  great  spirit 
and  understanding,  but  subject  to  an  infirmi- 
ty which  very  much  impairs  and  disguises 
every  other  qualification. 

In  about  three  weeks  after  our  marriage, 
I  was  so  happy  as  to  obtain  the  forgiveness 
of  my  father,  to  whose  house  we  repaired,  in 
order  to  pay  our  respects  and  submission. 
At  sight  of  me  he  wept ;  nor  did  I  behold  his 
tears  unmoved  ;  my  neart  was  overcharged 
with  tenderness  ana  sorrow,  for  having  of- 
fended such  an  indulgent  parent ;  so  that  I 
mingled  my  tears  wiUi  his,  while  my  dear 
husband,  whose  soul  was  of  the  softest  and 
gentlest  mould,  melted  with  sympatliy  at  the 
affecting  scene. 

Being  thus  reconciled  to  my  father,  we 
attended  him  into  the  country,  where  we 
were  received  by  my  mother,  who  was  a 
sensible  good  woman,  though  not  susceptible 
to  love,  and  therefore  less  apt  to  excuse  a 
weakness  to  which  she  was  an  utter  stranger. 
This  was  likewise  the  case  with  an  uncle, 
from  whom  I  had  great  expectations.  He 
was  a  plain  good-natured  man,  and  treated 
us  with  great  courtesy,  though  his  notions, 
in  point  of  love,  were  not  exactly  con- 
formable to  ours.  Nevertheless,  I  was,  and 
seemed  to  be,  so  happy  in  my  choice, 
that  my  family  not  only  became  satisfied 
with  the  match,  but  exceedingly  fond  of  Lord 
W— m. 

After  a  short  stay  with  them  in  the  coun- 
try we  returned  to  London,  in  order  to  be 
introduced  at  court,  and  then  set  out  for  the 
north,  on  a  visit  to  my  brother-in-law  the 
duke  of  H — ,  who  had,  by  a  letter  to  Lord 
W — m,  invited  us  to  his  habitation.  My  . 
father  accordingly  equipped  us  with  horses 
and  money ;  for  our  own  finances  were  ex- 
tremely slender,  consisting  only  of  a  small 
pension,  allowed  by  his  Grace,  upon  whom 
the  brothers  were  entirely  dependent,  the 
father  having  died  suddenly,  before  suitable 
provision  could  be  made  for  his  younger 
children. 

When  I  took  my  leave  of  my  relations, 
bidding  adieu  to  my  paternal  home,  and 
found  myself  launching  into  a  world  of  care 
and  trouble,  though  the  voyage  on  which  I 
had  embarked  was  altogether  voluntary,  and 
my  companion  the  person  on  whom  I  doated 
to  distraction,  I  could  not  help  feeling  some 
melancholy  sensations,  which,  however,  in  a 
little  time,  gave  way  to  a  train  of  more 
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ameable  ideas.  I  was  visited  in  town  by 
aHnost  all  the  women  of  fashion,  many  of 
whom,i  perceived,  envied  me  the  possession 
of  a  man  who  had  made  strange  havock 
among  their  hearts,  and  some  of  Uiem  knew 
the  vSue  of  his  fiivour.  One,  in  particular, 
endeavoured  to  cultivate  my  friendship  with 
singular  marks  of  regard ;  but  I  thought 
proper  to  discourage  her  advances,  by  keep- 
ms  within  the  bounds  of  bare  civility ;  and, 
indeed,  to  none  of  them  was  1  lavish  of  my 
complaisance ;  for  I  dedicated  my  whole  time 
to  the  object  of  my  affection,  who  engrossed 
my  wishes  to  such  a  degree,  that  although  I 
was  never  jealous  (because  I  had  no  reason 
to  be  so),  I  envied  the  happiness  of  every 
woman  whom  he  chanced  at  any  time  to  hand 
into  a  coach. 

The  duchess  of ,  who  was  newly 

married  to  the  earl  of  P ,  a  particular 

friend  of  Lord  W — ^m's,  carried  me  to  court, 
and  presented  me  to  the  queen,  who  express- 
ed her  approbation  of  my  person  in  very 
particular  terms,  and  observed  the  satis- 
faction that  appeared  in  my  countenance 
with  marks  of  admiration,  desiring  her  ladies 
to  take  notice  how  little  happiness  depended 
Qpon  wealth,  since  there  was  more  joy  in  my 
face  than  in  all  her  court  besides. 

Such  a'  declaration  could  not  tail  to  over- 
whelm me  with  blushes,  which  her  majesty 
seemed  to  behold  with  pleasure ;  for  she 
frequently  repeated  the  remark,  and  showed 
me  to  all  the  foreigners  of  distinction,  with 
many  gracious  expressions  of  favour.  She 
wished  Lord  W — ^m  happiness  instead  of 
joy,  and  was  pleased  to  promise,  that  she 
would  provide  for  her  pretty  beggar^ :  and 
poor  enough  we  certamly  were  in  every 
article  but  love.  Nevertheless,  we  felt  no 
necessities,  but  passed  the  summer  in  a 
variety  of  pleasures  and  parties ;  the  great- 
est part  of  which  were  planned  by  Lord 
W — m'fl  sister  and  another  lad^,  who  was  at 
that  time  mistress  to  the  pnme  minister. 
The  first  was  a  wit,  but  homely  in  her  person ; 
the  other  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and 
masculine  understanding;  and  a  particular 
friendship  subsisted  between  them,  though 
they  were  both  lovers  of  power  and  i^- 
miration. 

This  lady,  who  sat  at  the  helm,  was  ex- 
tremelj  elegant,  as  well  as  expensive  in  her 
diversions,  in  many  of  which  we  bore  a 
share,  particidariy  in  her  parties  upon  the 
water,  which  were  contrived  in  all  tne  mag- 
nificence of  taste.  In  the  course  of  these 
amusements,  a  trifling  circumstance  occurred, 
which  I  shall  relate  as  an  instance  of  that 
jealous  sensibility  which  characterized  Lord 
W— -m*s  disposition.  A  large  company  of 
ladies  and  gentleman  having  agreed  to  dine 
at  Vauxhall,  and  sup  at  Marblehall,  where 
we  proposed  to  conclude  the  evening  with  a 
dance,  one  barge  being  insufficient  to  contain 
the  whole  company,  we  were  divided  by  lots ; 
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in  consequence  of  which  my  husband  and  I 
were  parted.  This  separation  was  equally 
mortifying  to  us  both,  who,  thou^  married, 
were  still  lovers ;  and  my  chaffrm  increased 
when  I  perceived  that  I  was  doomed  to  sit 

by  Sir  W^  Y ,  a  man  of  professed  gal* 

lantry ;  for,  although  Lord  W — ^m  had,  be- 
fore his  marriage,  made  his  addresses  to 
every  woman  he  saw,  I  knew  very  well  he 
did  not  desire  that  any  person  should  make 
love  to  his  wife. 

That  I  might  not,  therefore,  giVe  umbrapfe, 
by  talking  to  this  gallant,  I  conversed  with  a 
Scotch  nobleman,  who,  according  to  common 
report,  had  formerly  sighed  among  my  ad« 
mirers :  by  these  means,  in  seeking  to  avoid 
one  error,  I  unwittinpfly  plunged  myself  into 
a  greater,  and  disobliged  Ix>rd  w — ^m  so 
much,  that  he  could  not  conceal  his  dis- 
pleasure ;  nay,  so  deeply  was  he  offended  at 
my  conduct,  that,  in  tne  evening,  when  the 
ball  began,  be  would  scarce  deign  to  take  me 
by  the  hand  in  the  course  of  dancing,  and 
darted  such  unkind  looks,  as  pierced  me  to 
the  very  soul.  What  augmented  my  con- 
cern, was  my  ignorance  of  th^  trespass  I 
had  committed.  I  was  tortured  with  a  thou- 
sand uneasy  reflections ;  I  began  to  fear  that 
I  had  mistaken  his  temper,  and  given  my 
heart  to  a  man  who  was  tired  of  possession ; 
though  I  resolved  to  bear  without  complain- 
in£p  Uie  misfortune  I  had  entailed  upon  my- 
self. 

I  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  him,  and  thereby  discovered  the  cause  of 
his  chagrin ;  but,  as  there  was  no  time  for 
expostulation,  the  misunderstanding  con- 
tinued on  his  side,  with  such  evident  marks 
of  uneasiness,  that  every  individual  of  the 
company  made  up  to  me,  and  inquired  about 
the  cause  of  his  disorder;  so  that  I  was  fain 
to  amuse  their  concern,  by  saying,  that  he 
had  been  ill  the  day  before,  and  dancing  did 
not  ame  with  his  constitution.  So  much 
was  ne  incensed  by  this  unhap[^  circum- 
stance of  my  conduct^  which  was  void  of  all 
intention  to  offend  him,  that  he  determined 
to  be  revenged  of  me  for  my  indiscretion, 
and  at  supper,  chancing  to  sit  between  two 
very  handsome  ladies  (one  of  whom  is  lately 
dead,  and  the  other,  at  present,  my  neigh- 
bour in  the  country),  he  affected  an  air  of 
gaiety,  and  openly  coquetted  with  them  both. 
This  was  not  the  only  punishment  he  in- 
flicted on  his  innocent  wife.  In  the  course 
of  our  entertainment,  we  engaged  in  some 
simple  diversion,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  gentlemen  were  ordered  to  salute  the 
ladies;  when  Lord  W— m,  in  performing 
this  command,  unkindly  ne^eoted  me  in  roy 
turn;  and  I  had  occasion  fbr  all  my  dis- 
cretion and  pride,  to  conceal  from  the  com- 
pany the  aflonies  I  felt  at  this  mark  of  indif. 
ference  and  disrespect.  However,  I  obtain- 
ed the  victory  over  myself,  and  pretended  to 
langh  at  his  husband-like  behaviour,  while 
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the  tears  stood  in  my  eyes,  and  my  heart 
swelled  even  to  bursting. 

We  broke  up  about  five,  after  having  spent 
the  most  tedious  evening  I  had  ever  luiown ; 
and  this  offended  lover  went  to  bed  in  a  state 
of  sullen  silence  and  disgust.  Whatever 
desire  I  had  to  come  to  an  explanation, 
I  thought  myself  so  much  aggrieved  by  his 
unreasonable  prejudice,  that  f  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  mj^elf  to  demand  a  conference, 
till  after  his  first  nap,  when  my  pride  ^ving 
way  to  my' tenderness,  I  clasped  him  m  my 
arms,  though  he  pretended  to  discourage 
these  advances  of  my  love :  I  asked  how  he 
could  be  so  unjust  as  to  take  umbrage  at  my 
civility  to  a  man  whom  he  knew  I  had  refus- 
ed for  his  sake?  I  chid  him  for  his  barbarous 
endeavours  to  awake  my  jealousy,  and  used 
BQch  irresistible  arguments  in  my  own  vindi- 
cation, that  he  was  convinced  of  my  in- 
nocence,  sealed  my  acquittal  with  a  kind 
embrace,  and  we  mutually  enjoyed  the  soft 
transports  of  a  fond  reconciliation. 

Never  was  passion  more  eager,  delicate, 
or  unreserved,  than  that  which  glowed  with- 
in our  breasts.  Far  from  being  cloyed  with 
the  possession  of  each  other,  our  raptures 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  term  of  our 
union.  When  we  were  parted,  though  but 
for  a  few  hours,  by  the  necessary  avocations 
of  life,  we  were  unhappy  during  that  brief 
eeparation,  and  met  again,  like  lovers  who 
knew  no  joy  but  in  one  another's  presence. 
How  many  delicious  evenings  did  we  spend 
together,  m  our  little  apartment,  after  we 
hSi  ordered  the  candles  to  be  taken  away, 
that  we  miglit  enjoy  the  agreeable  reflection 
of  the  moon  in  a  fine  summer's  evening ! 
Such  a  mild  and  solemn  scene  naturaUy 
disposes  the  mind  to  peace  and  benevolence; 
but  when  improved  with  the  conversation  of 
the  roan  one  loves,  it  fills  the  imagination 
with  ideas  of  ineffable  delight !  For  my  own 
part,  I  can  safely  say,  my  heart  was  so  whol- 
ly  engrossed  by  my  husband,  that  I  never 
took  pleasure  in  any  diversion  where  he 
was  not  personally  concerned ;  nor  was  I 
ever  guilty  of  one  thought  repugnant  to  my 
duty  and  my  love. 

In  the  autumn  we  set  out  for  the  north, 
and  were  met  on  the  road  by  the  duke  and 
twenty  gentlemen,  who  conducted  us  to 
H  ■  'H,  where  we  lived  in  all  imaginable 
splendour.  His  ffrace,  at  that  time,  main- 
tained above  an  Tiundred  servants,  with  a 
band  of  music,  which  alwa]^  performed  at 
dinner,  kept  open  table,  and  was  visited  by  a 
mat  deal  of  company.  The  economv  of 
his  house  was  superintended  by  his  eldest 
•ister,  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  an  amiable 
temper,  with  whom  I  soon  contracted  an  in- 
timate friendship.  She  and  the  duke  used 
to  rally  me  upon  my  fondness  for  Lord  W-«>m, 
who  was  a  sort  of  a  humourist,  and  apt  to 
be  in  a  pet,  in  which  case  he  would  leave  the 
company  and  go  to  bed  by  seven  o'clock  in 


the  evening.  On  these  occasions,  I  always 
disappeared,  giving  up  every  consideration  to 
that  of  pleasinff  my  husband,  notwithy^nding 
tho  ridicule  of  his  relations,  who  taxed  me 
with  having  spoiled  him  with  too  much  in- 
dulgence. jSut  how  could  I  express  too  much 
tenderness  and  condescension  for  a  man  who 
doated  upon  me  to  such  excess,  that,  when 
business  obliged  him  to  leave  me,  he  always 
snatched  the  first  opportunity  to  return,  and 
often  rode  through  darkness,  storms  and 
tempests  to  my  arms  1 

Having  staid  about  seven  months  in  this 
place,  I  found  mvself  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
a  mother ;  and  that  I  might  be  near  my  own 
relations,  in  such  an  interesting  situation, 
I  and  my  dear  companion  departed  from 

H ^n,  not  without  great  reluctance ;  for 

I  was  fond  of  the  Scots  in  general,  who 
treated  roe  with  great  hospitality  and  respect; 
and  to  this  day  they  pay  me  the  compliment 
of  saying,  I  was  one  of  the  best  wives  in 
that  country;  which  is  so  justly  celebrated 
for  good  women. 

Jjord  W — m,  having  attended  me  to  my 
father's  house,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Scot- 
land, to  support  his  interest  in  being  elected 
member  of  parliament ;  so  that  he  took  his 
leave  of  me,  with  a  full  resolution  of  seeing 
me  again  before  the  time  of  my  lying-in; 
and  all  the  comfort  I  enjoyed  in  his  ab- 
sence, was  the  perusal  of  his  letters,  which 
I  punctually  received,  together  with  those  of 
his  sister,  who,  from  time  to  time,  favoured 
me  with  assurances  of  his  constancy  and  de- 
votion. Indeed,  these  testimonials  were  ne* 
cessary  to  one  of  my  disposition ;  for  I  was 
none  of  those  who  could  be  contented  with 
half  a  heart.  I  could  not  even  spare  one 
complacent  look  to  any  other  woman,  but 
expected  the  undivided  homa^  of  his  love. 
Had  I  been  disappointed  in  this  expectation, 
I  should  (though  a  wife)  have  rebelled  or 
died. 

Meanwhile  my  parents  treated  me  with 
great  tenderness,  intending  that  Lord  W-^m 
should  be  settled  in  a  house  of  his  own,  and 
accommodated  witli  my  fortune,  and  his 
expectations  from  the  queen  were  very  san- 
guine, when  I  was  taken  ill,  and  delivered  of 
a  dead  child-^an  event  which  affected  me 
extremely.  When  I  understood  the  extent 
of  my  misfortune,  my  heart  throbbed  with 
such  violence,  that  my  breast  could  scarce 
contain  it ;  and  my  anxiety,  being  aggravat- 
ed by  the  absence  of  my  lord,  produced  a 
dangerous  fever,  of  which  he  was  no  sooner 
apprised  by  letter,  than  he  came  post  from 
Scotland ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  fair  way. 

During  this  journey,  he  was  tortured  with 
all  that  terrible  suspense  which  prevails  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
losing  that  which  is  most  dear  to  them; 
and,  when  he  entered  the  house,  was  so 
much  overwhelmed  with  apprehensioni  that 
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he  durat  not  inquire  about  the  state  of  my 
health. 

As  for  my  part,  I  never  closed  an  eye  from 
the  time  on  which  I  expected  his  return; 
and,  when  I  heard  his  voice,  I  threw  open 
my  curtains,  and  sat  up  in  the  bed  to  receive 
him,  though  at  the  hazard  of  my  life.  He 
run  towaras  me  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
passion,  and  clasped  me  in  his  arms;  he 
kneeled  b^  the  hedside,  kissed  my  hand  a 
thousand  times,  and  wept  with  transports  of 
tenderness  and  joy.  Li  short,  this  meeting 
was  so  pathetic  as  to  overcome  ray  enfeebled 
constitution,  and  we  were  parted  by  those 
who  were  wiser  than  ourselves,  and  saw  that 
nothing  was  so  proper  for  us  as  a  little  re- 
pose. 

But  how  shall  I  relate  the  deplorable  tran- 
sition (torn  envied  happiness  to  excess  of 
misery  which  I  now  sustained !  my  month 
was  hardly  up,  when  my  dear  husband  was 
taken  ill ;  perhaps  the  fatigue  of  body,  as 
well  as  mind,  which  he  haS  undergone  on 
my  account,  occasioned  a  fatal  ferment  in 
his  blood,  and  his  health  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  love.  Physicians  were  called  from  Lon- 
don ;  but,  alas !  they  brought  no  hopes  of 
his  recovery.  By  their  advice,  he  was  re- 
moved to  town,  for  the  convenience  of  being 
punctually  attended.  Every  moment  was  too 
precious  to  be  thrown  away;  he  was  there- 
fore immediatelv  put  into  the  coach,  though 
the  day  was  -  f!ar  spent ;  and  I,  though  ex- 
ceedingly weak,  accompanied  him  in  the 
journey,  which  was  performed  by  the  light 
of  flambeaux,  and  rendered  unspeakably 
shocking  by  the  dismal  apprehension  of 
losing  hrni  every  moment. 

At  len^,  however,  we  arrived  at  our 
lodgings  m  Pall-MaU,  where  I  lay  by  him 
on  the  floor,  and  attended  the  issue  of  his 
distemper  in  ^  the  agonies  of  horror  and 
despair.  In  a  little  time  his  maladv  settled 
upon  his  brain,  and,  in  his  delirium,  he  utter- 
ed such  dreadful  exclamations,  as  were  suf- 
ficient to  pierce  the  most  savage  heart. 
What  effect,  then,  must  they  have  had  on 
mine,  which  was  fraught  with  every  sen- 
timent of  the  most  meltmg  affection  !  It  was 
not  a  common  grief  that  took  possession  of 
my  soul;  I  felt  all  the  aggravation  of  the 
most  acute  distress.  I  sometimes  ran  down 
to  the  street  in  a  fit  of  distraction :  I  sent 
for  the  doctors  every  minute :  I  wearied 
Heaven  with  my  prayers.  Even  now  mv 
heart  aches  at  the  remembrance  of  what  t 
suffered,  and  I  cannot,  without  trembling, 
proceed  with  the  wofhl  story. 

After  having  lain  insensible  some  days, 
he  recovered  the  use  of  speech,  and  called 
upon  my  name,  which  he  had  a  thousand 
times  repeated  while  he  was  bereft  of  reason. 
All  hopes  of  his  life  were  now  relinquished ; 
and  I  was  led  to  his  bed  side  to  receive  his 
last  adieu,  being  directed  to  summon  all  my 
fortitude,  and  suppress  my  sorrow,  that  he 


mi^t  not  be  disturbed  by  my  agitation. 
I  collected  all  my  resolution  to  support  me 
in  this  affecting  scene.  I  saw  my  dear  lord 
in  extremity.  The  beauties  of  his  youth 
were  all  decayed  ;  yet  his  eyes,  though 
languid,  retained  unspeakable  sweetness  and 
expression.  He  felt  his  end  approaching 
put  forth  his  hand,  and,  with  a  look  fu^  of^ 
complacency  and  benevolence,  uttered  such 
a  tender  tale^— Good  Heaven  !  how  had  I 
deserved  such  accumulated  affliction!  the 
bare  remembrance  of  which  now  melts  me 
into  tears.  Human  nature  could  not  under- 
go my  situation  without  suffering  an  ecstasy 
of  grief!  I  clasped  him  in  my  arms,  and 
kissed  him  a  thousand  times,  with  the  most 
violent  emotions  of  woe ;  but  I  was  torn  from 
his  embrace,  and  in  a  little  time  he  was  ra- 
vished for  ever  from  my  view. 

On  that  fatal  morning,  which  put  a  period 
to  his  life,  I  saw  the  duchess  of  L— —  ap- 
proach my  bed,  and,  from  her  appearance, 
concluded  tliat  he  was  no  more ;  yet  I  begged 
she  would  not  confirm  the  unhappy  presage 
by  announcing  his  death ;  and  she  accordin^y 
preserved  the  most  emphatic  silence.  I  got 
up,  and  trod  softly  over  his  head,  as  if  I  bad 
been  afraid  of  interrupting  his  repose.  Al as  .* 
he  was  no  longer  sensible  of  such  dis- 
turbance. I  was  seized  with  a  stupefiiction 
of  sorrow :  I  threw  up  the  window,  and* 
looking  around,  thought  the  sun  shone  with 
the  most  dismal  aspect;  every  thing  was 
solitary,  cheerless,  and  replete  with  horror. 

In  this  condition  I  was,  by  the  direction  of 
my  friend,  conveyed  to  her  house,  where  my 
faculties  were  so  overpowered  by  the  load  of 
anguish  which  oppressed  me,  that  I  knew 
not  what  passed  during  the  first  days  of  my 
unhappy  widowhood ;  this  only  I  know,  the 
kind  duchess  treated  me  with  all  imaginable 
care  and  compassion,  and  carried  me  to  her 
country-house,  where  I  staid  some  months ; 
durinff  which,  she  endeavoured  to  comfort 
me  with  all  the  amusements  she  could  invent, 
and  laid  me  under  such  obligations  as  never 
shall  be  erased  from  my  remembrance :  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  her  care  and  concern, 
I  was,  by  my  excess  of  grief,  plunged  into 
a  languishing  distemper,  for  which  my  phy- 
sicians advised  me  to  drink  the  Bath  waters. 

In  compliance  with  this  prescription,  I 
went  thither  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
and  found  some^  benefit  by  adhering  to  their 
directions.  Though  1  seldom  went  abroad, 
except  when  I  visited  my  sister-in-law,  who 
was  there  with  the  princess ;  and,  upon  these 
occasions,  I  never  failed  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  company,  who  were  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  such  a  youngr  creature  in 
weeds :  nor  was  I  free  from  the  persecution 
of  professed  admirers ;  but,  being  dead  to 
all  joy,  I  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  adu- 
lation. 

About  Christmas  I  repaired  to  my  fhther's 
house,  where  my  sorrows  were  revived  by 
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every  object  that  recalled  the  idea  of  my  dear 
lamented  lord.  But  these  melancholy  re- 
flections  I  was  obli^d  to  bear,  because  I  had 
no  other  home  or  nabitation,  being  left  an 
unprovided  widow,  altogether  dependent  on 
the  affectiqn  of  my  own  family. 

During  this  winter,  divers  overtures  were 
made  to  my  father,  by  people  who  demanded 
me  in  marriage ;  but  my  heart  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  weaned  from  my  former  passion 
to  admit  the  thoughts  of  another  master. 
Among  those  that  presented  their  proposals 
was  a  certain  young  nobleman,  who,  upon 
the  first  news  of  Lord  W — ^m's  death,  came 
post  from  Paris,  in  order  to  declare  his  pas- 
sion. He  made  his  first  appearance  in  a  hired 
chariot  and  six,  accompanied  by  a  his  fat 
fellow,  whom  (as  I  afterwards  leamcd)  he 
had  engaged  to  sound  his  praises,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  a  thousand  pounds,  in  lieu  of  which 
he  paid  him  with  forty.  Whether  it  was 
with  a  view  of  screening  himself  from  the 
cold,  or  of  making  a  comfortable  medium  in 
case  of  being  overturned,  and  falling  under 
his  weighty  companion,  I  know  not;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  the  carriage  was  stuffed  with  hay, 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  when  he  arrived,  the 
servants  were  at  some  pains  in  rummaging 
and  removing  it,  before  they  could  come  at 
their  master,  or  help  him  to  aliffht.  When 
he  was  lifted  out  of  the  chariot,  he  exhibited 
a  very  ludicrous  figure  to  the  view;  he  was  a 
thin,  meagre,  shivering  creature,  of  a  low 
stature,  with  little  black  eyes,  a  long  nose, 
sallow  complexion,  and  pitted  with  the  small- 
p6x;  dressed  in  a  coat  of  light  brown  frieze, 
lined  with  pink  coloured  shag,  a  monstrous 
solitaire  and  bag,  and  (if  I  remember  right) 
a  pair  of  huge  jackboots.  In  a  word,  his 
whole  appearance  was  so  little  calculated  for 
inspiring  love,  that  I  had  (on  the  strength  of 
seeing  him  once  before  at  Oxford)  set  him 
down  as  the  last  man  on  earth  whom  I  would 
choose  to  wed ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  he  was  in  every  particular  the  reverse 
of  my  late  husband. 

As  my  father  was  not  at  home,  he  staid 
but  one  evening,  and  lefl  his  errand  with  my 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  as  disagreeable  as 
to  myself;  so  that  his  proposal  was  abso- 
lutely reiected,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  him 
during  the  space  of  three  whole  months ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  I  went  to  town, 
where  this  mortifying  figure  presented  itself 
again,  and  renewed  his  suit,  offering  such  ad- 
vantageous terms  of  settlement,  that  my  fa- 
ther began  to  relish  the  match,  and  warmly 
recommended  it  to  my  consideration. 

Lord  W — m's  relations  advised  me  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  of  making  myself  inde- 
pendent :  all  my  acquaintance  plied  me  with 
arguments  to  the  same  purpose :  I  was  un- 
easy at  home,  and  indifferent  to  all  mankind. 
I  weighed  the  motives  with  the  objections, 
and  with  reluctance  yielded  to  the  importu- 
nity of  my  fi'iends. 


In  consequence  of  this  determination,  tht 
little  gentleman  was  permitted  to  visit  me ; 
and  the  manner  of  his  address  did  not  at  all 
alter  the  opinion  I  had  conceived  of  his  cha- 
racter and  understanding.  I  was  even  shock- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  marrying  a  man  whom 
I  could  not  love ;  and,  in  order  to  disburden 
my  own  conscience,  took  an  opportunity  of 
telling  him,  one  evening,  as  we  sat  oppositjie 
to  each  other,  that  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  command  my  affection,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  expect,  the  possession  of  my  heart. 
Lord  W — ^m*s  indulgence  having  spoiled  me 
for  a  wife;  nevertheless,  I  would  endeavour 
to  contract  a  friendship  for  him,  which  would 
entirely  depend  upon  his  own  behaviour. 

To  this  declaration  he  replied  (to  my  great 
surprise),  that  he  did  not  desire  me  to  love 
him — ^my  friendship  was  sufficient ;  and  next 
day  repeated  this  strange  instance  of  mode- 
ration in  a  letter,  which  I  communicated  to 
my  sister,  who  laughed  heartily  at  the  con- 
tents, and  persuaded  me,  that  since  I  could 
love  no  man,  he  was  the  properest  person  to 
be  my  husband. 

Accordingly,  the  wedding  clothes  and 
equipage  being  prepared,  the  day — ^the  fatal 
day — was  fixed !— on  the  morning  of  w^hich 
I  went  to  the  house  of  my  brother-in-law, 
Duke  H — ,  who  loved  me  tenderly,  and  took 
my  leave  of  the  family,  a  family  which  I  shall 
always  remember  with  love,  honour,  and 
esteem.  His  grace  received  me  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  saying  at  parting,  '*  La- 
dy W — ,  if  he  does  not  use  you  well,  I  will 
take  you  back  again." 

The  bridegroom  and  I  met  at  Ox— d  cha* 
pel,  where  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  bishop  of  W ,  in  presence  of  his  lord- 
ship's mother,  my  father,  and  another  Iftdy. 
The  nuptial  knot  being  tied,  we  set  out  for 
my  father's  house  in  the  country,  and  pro- 
ceeded full  twenty  miles  on  our  journey  tte- 
fore  my  lord  opened  his  mouth,  mv  thoughts 
having  been  all  that  time  employed  on  some- 
thing quite  foreign  to  my  present  situation ; 
for  f  was  then  but  a  giddy  girl  of  eighteen. 
At  len^h  my  father  broke  silence,  and  clap- 
ping his  lordship  on  the  shoulder,  told  him 
he  was  but  a  dull  bridegroom ;  upon  which 
my  lord  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was 
out  of  spirits.  This  dejection  continued  all 
the  day,  notwithstanding  the  refreshment  of 
a  plentiful  dinner,  which  he  ate  Upon  the 
road  ;  and  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the 
place  of  our  destination,  where  we  were 
kindly  received  by  my  mother,  though  she 
had  no  liking  to  the  match ;  and  after  supper 
we  retired  to  our  apartment. 

It  was  here  that  I  had  occasion  to  perceive 
the  roost  disagreeable  contrast  b6twoen  my 
present  helpmate  and  my  former  lord.  In- 
stead of  flying  to  my  arms  with  all  the  eager* 
ness  of  love  and  rapture,  tiiis  manly  repre- 
sentative sat  moping  in  a  comer,  like  a  cri- 
minal on  execution  day,  and  owned  be  was 
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ashamed  to  bed  with  a  woman  whose  hand 
he  had  scarce  ever  touched. 

I  could  not  help  being  affected  with  this 
pusillaDimouB  behaviour ;  I  remembered  Lord 
W-— m,  while  I  surveyed  the  object  before 
me,  and  made  such  a  comparison  as  filled 
me  with  horror  and  disgust;  nay,  to  such  a 
deffree  did  my  aversion  to  this  phantom  pre- 
vail, that  I  TOffan  to  sweat  with  an^ish  at 
the  thought  of  being  subjected  to  ms  plea- 
sure; and  when,  after  a  long  hesitation,  he 
ventured,  to  approach  me,  I  trembled  as  if  I 
had  been  exposed  to  the  embraces  of  a  rattle- 
snake. Nor  did  the  efforts  of  his  love  di- 
minish this  antipathy.  His  attempts  were 
like  the  pawings  of  an  imp,  sent  from  hell 
to  seize  and  torment  some  guilty  wretch, 
such  as  are  exhibited  in  some  dramatic  per- 
formance, which  I  never  see  acted  without 
remembering  my  wedding-ni^ht.  By  such 
shadowy,  unsubstantial,  vexatious  behaviour, 
was  I  tantalized,  and  robbed  of  my  repose ; 
and  early  next  morning  I  got  up,  with  a  most 
sovereign  contempt  for  my  bed-feUow,  who 
indulged  himself  in  bed  till  eleven. 

Having  passed  a  few  days  in  this  place,  I 
went  home  with  him  to  his  house,  at  Twick- 
enham, and  soon  after  we  were  presented  at 
court,  when  the  queen  was  pleased  to  say 
to  my  lord's  mother,  she  did  not  doubt  that 
we  should  be  a  happv  couple,  for  I  had  been 
a  good  wife  to  my  former  husband.  What- 
ever deficiencies  I  had  to  complain  of  in  my 
new  spouse,  he  was  not  wanting  in  point  of 
liberality.  I  was  presented  with  a  very  fine 
chariot,  studded  with  silver  nails,  and  such  n 
profusion  of  jewels  as  furnished  a  joke  to 
some  of  my  acquaintance,  who  observed,  that 
I  was  fbrmerljr  queen  of  hearts,  but  now  me- 
tamorphosed into  the  queen  of  diamonds.  I 
now  also  had  an  opportunity  (which  I  did 
not  let  slip)  of  paying  Lord  W — m's  debts 
from  my  privy  purse ;  and  on  that  score  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  his  elder  brother,  who, 
though  he  had  undertaken  to  discharge  them, 
delayed  the  execution  of  his  purpose  longrer 
than  I  thought  thev  should  remain  unpaid. 
This  uncommon  splendour  attracted  the  eyes 
and  envy  of  my  competitors,  who  were  the 
more  implacable  ib  their  resentments,  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  my  marriage,  I  was 
as  much  as  ever  followed  by  the  men  of  gal- 
lantlry  and  pleasure,  among  whom  it  is  a  con- 
stant maxim,  that  woman  never  withholds 
her  affections  from  her  husband  without  an 
intention  to  bestow  them  somewhere  else. 
I  never  appeared  without  a  train  of  admirers, 
and  my  house  in  the  country  was  always 
crowded  with  gay  young  men  of  quality. 

Amon^  those  who  cultivated  my  good 
graces  with  the  greatest  skill  and  assiduity, 
were  the  earl  C- — ,  and  Mr  S— — ,  brother 

to  Lord  F .    The  former  of  whom,  in 

the  course  of  his  addresses,  treated  me  with 
an  entertainment  of  surprising  magnificence, 
disposed  into  a  dinner,  supper,  and  boil,  to 


which  I,  at  his  desire,  invited  eleven  ladiiBS, 
whom  he  paired  with  the  like  number  of 
his  own  sex;  so  that  the  whole  company 
amounted  to  twenty-four.  We  were  regaled 
with  a  most  elegant  dinner,  in  an  apartment 
which  was  altogether  superb,  and  served  by 
gentlemen  only,  no  livery  servant  being  pep> 
mitted  to  come  within  the  door.  In  the  af- 
temoon,  we  embarked  in  two  splendid  bar^s, 
being  attended  by  a  band  of  music  in  a  third; 
and  enjoyed  a  delightful  evening  upon' the 
river  till  the  twilight,  when  we  returned  and 
began  the  ball,  which  was  conducted  with 
such  order  and  taste,  that  mirth  and  good 
humour  prevailed.  No  dissatisfaction  ap- 
peared, except  in  the  countenance  of  one  old 
maid,  since  iparried  to  a  son  of  the  duke  of 
— ^—y  who,  though  she  would  not  refuse  to 
partake  of  such  an  agreeable  entertainment, 
was  displeased  that  I  should  have  the  honour 
of  inviting  her.  O  baleful  envy !  thou  self> 
tormenting  fiend !  how  dost  thou  predominate 
in  all  assemblies,  from  the  grand  gala  of  a 
court,  to  the  meeting  of  simple  peasants  at 
their  harvest-home !  Nor  is  the  prevalence 
of  this  sordid  passion  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
we  consider  the  weakness,  pride,  and  vanity, 
of  our  sex.  The  presence  of  one  fiivourite 
man  shall  poison  the  enjoyment  of  a  whole 
company,  and  produce  the  most  rancorous 
enmity  betwixt  the  closest  friends. 

I  danced  with  the  master  of  the  ball,  who 
employed  all  the  artillery  of  his  eloquence  in 
making  love ;  yet  I  did  not  listen  to  his  ad« 
dresses,  for  he  was  not  to  my  taste,  though 
he  possessed  an  agreeable  person,  and  a  good 
acquired  understanding ;  but  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  that  gentle  prevailing  art  which! 
ulerwards  experiencea  in  Mr  S— ,  and 
which  was  the  only  method  he  could  have 
successfully  practised,  in  seducing  a  young 
woman  like  me,  bom  with  sentiments  of  ho« 
nour,  and  trained  up  in  the  paths  of  religion 
and  virtue.  This  young  gentleman  was  in« 
deed  absolutely  master  of  those  insinuating 
qualifications  which  few  women  of  passion 
and  sensibility  can  resist ;  and  had  a  person 
every  way  adapted  for  profiting  by  these  insi- 
dious talents.  He  was  weQ  acquainted  with 
the  human  heart,  conscious  of  his  own  power 
and  capacity,  and  exercised  these  endow- 
ments with  unwearied  perseverance.  He 
was  taU  and  thin,  of  a  shape  and  size  per* 
fectly  agreeable  to  my  taste,  with  large  Uue 
eloquent  eyes,  good  teeth,  and  a  long  Jiead, 
turned  to  gallantry.  His  behaviour  was  the 
standard  of  politeness,  and  all  his  advances 
were  conducted  with  the  most  profound  re- 
spect ;  which  is  the  most  effectual  expedient 
a  man  can  use  against  us,  if  he  can  find 
means  to  persuade  us  that  it  proceeds  froua 
the  excess  and  delicacy  of  his  passion.  It  is 
no  other  than  a  silent  compliment,  by  whick 
our  accomplishments  are  continually  flatter- 
ed, and  pleases  in  proportion  to  the  supposed 
understanding  of  lum  who  pays  it. 
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By  these  arts  and  advantages  this  consum- 
mate politician  in  love  began  by^egrees  to 
Bap«Ahe  foundations  of  my  conjugal  faith ;  he 
stole  imperceptibly  into  my  affection,  and  by 
dint  of  opportunity,  wbich  be  well  knew  how 
to  improve,  triumphed  at  last  over  ail  his 
Itvals. 

Nor  was  he  the  only  penon  that  disputed 
my  heart  with  Earl  C  That  nobleman 

was  also  rivalled  by  Lord  C H ,  a 

Scotsman,  who  had  been  an  intimate  and  re- 
lation  of  my  former  husband.  Him  I  would 
have  preferred  to  most  of  his  competitors, 
and  actually  coquetted  with  him  for  some 
time ;  but  the  amour  was  interrupted  by  his 
going  to  Ireland ;  upon  which  occasion,  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  but  indifferently  pro- 
vided with  money,  I  made  him  a  present  of 
&  gold  snuff-box,  in  which  was  mclosed  a 
bank-note;  a  trifling  mark  of  my  esteem, 
which  he  afterwards  justified  by  the  most 
grateful,  friendly,  and  eenteel  behaviour; 
and  as  we  corresponded  by  letters,  I  frankly 

told  him,  that  Mr  S- had  stepped  in,  and 

won  the  pakn  fW)m  all  the  rest  of  my  ad- 
mirers. 

This  new  fitvourite's  mother  and  sisters, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourliood,  were  my 
constant  companions;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  intimacy,  he  never  let  a  day  pass  with- 
out paying  his  respects  to  me  in  person;  nay, 
so  ingenious  was  he  in  contriving  the  means 
of  promoting  his  suit,  that  whether  I  rode  or 
walked,  went  abroad  or  staid  at  home,  he 
was  always  of  course  one  of  the  party ;  so 
that  his  design  seemed  to  engross  nis  whole 
vigilance  and  attention.  Thus  he  studied 
my  disposition,  and  established  himself  in  my 
good  opinion  at  the  same  time.  He  found 
my  heart  was  susceptible  of  every  tender  im- 
pression, and  saw  that  I  was  not  free  from 
the  vanity  of  youth ;  he  had  already  acquired 
my  friendship  and  esteem,  from  which  he 
knew  there  was  a  short  and  easy  transition 
to  love.  By  his  penetration,  choosing  proper 
seasons  for  the  theme,  he  urged  it  with  such 
pathetic  vows  and  artful  aaklation,  as  well 
might  captivate  a  young  woman  of  my  com- 
plexion and  inexperience,  and  circumstanced 
as  I  was,  with  a  husband  whom  I  had  such 
reason  to  despise. 

Though  he  thus  made  an  insensible  pro- 
gress in  my  heart,  he  did  not  find  my  virtue 
an  easy  conquest;  and  I  myself  was  ignorant 
of  the  advanta^  he  had  mned  with  regard 
to  my  inclinations,  until  I  was  convinced  of 
his  success  by  an  alarm  of  jealousy  which  I 
one  day  felt  at  seeing  him  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  another  lady.  I  forthwith  re- 
cognized this  symptom  of  love,  with  which  I 
had  been  formerly  acquainted,  and  trembled 
at  the  discovery  of  my  own  Weakness.  I  un- 
derwent a  strange  agitation  and  mixture  of 
contrary  sensations :  I  was  pleased  with  the 
passion,  yet  ashamed  of  avowing  it  even  to  my 
own  mind.    The  rights  of  a  husband  (though 


mine  was  but  a  nominal  one)  occurred  to  my 
reflection,  «nd  virtue,  modestv,  and  honour, 
forbade  me  to  cherish  the  guiltv  flame. 

When  I  encouraged  these  laudable  scru* 
pies,  and  resolved  to  sacrifice  my  love  to  duty 
and  reputation,  my  lord  was  almost  every 
day  employed  in  riding  post  to  my^  father, 
with  complaints  of  my  conduct,  which  was 
hitherto  irreproachable ;  thouoh  the  greatest 
grievance  which  h*  pretended  to  have  suf> 
fered  was  my  infusing  to  comply  with  his  de« 
sire,  when  he  entreated  me  to  lie  a  whole 
hour  evenr  nwrning,  with  my  neck  uncover- 
ed, that,  by^Lzing,  he  might  quiet  the  per- 
turbation  ornis  Spirits.  From  this  request 
you  may  judge  of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  the 
regard  I  must  entertain  for  his  character  and 
disposition. 

During  the  whole  summer  I  was  besieged 
by  my  artful  undoer,  and  in  the  autumn  set 
out  with  my  lord  for  Bath,  where,  by  reason 
of  the  intimacy  that  subsisted  between  our 
families,  v/e  lived  in  the  same  house  with  my 
lover  and  his  sister,  who,  with  another  agree* 
able  young  lady,  accompanied  us  in  this  ex- 
pedition. By  this  time  Mr  8  ■>  had  ex- 
torted  from  me  a  confession  of  a  mutual 
flame,  though  I  assured  him  that  it  should 
never  induce  me  to  give  up  the  valuable  pos* 
session  of  an  unspotted  character,  and  a  con* 
science  void  of  offence.  I  offered  him  all 
the  enjoyment  he  could  reap  from  an  un- 
reserved intercourse  of  souls,  abetracted  from 
any  sensual  consideration.  He  eagerly  em- 
braced the  Platonic  proposal,  because  he  had 
sagacity  enough  to  foresee  the  issue  of  such 
chunerical  contracts,  and  knew  me  too  well 
to  think  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose 
without  seeming  to  acquiesce  in  my  own 
terms,  and  cultivating  my  tenderness  under 
the  specious  pretext. 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  we  took 
all  opportunities  of  seeing  each  other  in  pri- 
vate; and  these  interviews  were  spent  in 
mutual  protestations  of  disinterested  love. 
This  correspondence,  though  dangerous,  waa 
(on  my  side)  equally  innocent  and  endearing; 
and  many  happy  hours  we  passed,  before  my 
sentiments  were  dise4)verea.  At  length  my 
lover  was  taken  ill,  and  then  my  passion 
burst  ou%  beyond  the  power  of  concealment ; 
my  grief  and  anxiety  became  so  conspicuous 
in  my  countenance,  and  my  behaviour  was 
so  indiscreet,  that  every  body  in  the  house 
perceived  the  situation  of  my  thoughts,  and 
blamed  my  conduct  accordingly. 

Certain  it  is,  I  was  extremely  imprudent, 
though  intentionally  innocent.  I  have  lain 
whole  nights  by  my  lord,  who  teased  and  tor- 
mented mo  for  that  which  neither  I  could 
give  nor  he  could  take,  and  ruminated  on  the 
mtal  consequence  of  this  unhapjpy  flame, 
until  I  was  worked  into  a  fever  or  disquiet. 
I  saw  there  was  no  safety  but  in  flight,  and 
often  determined  to  banish  myself  for  ever 
from  the  sight  of  this  dangerous  intruder. 
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Sut  my  resolution  always  failed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  day,  and  mv  desire  of  peeing  him 
as.  constantly  recurred.  So  far  was  I  from 
peisisting  in  such  commendable  determi- 
nations, that,  on  the  eve  of  our  departure 
from  Bath,  I  felt  the  keenest  pangs  of  sorrow 
at  our  approaching  separation;  and  as  we 
could  not  enjoy  our  private  interviews  at  my 
Jioose  in  town,  I  promised  to  visit  him  at  his 
own  apartments,  afler  he  had  sworn  by  all 
that's  sacred,  that  he  would  take  no  sinister 
advantage  of  my  condescension,  by  presum- 
ing upon  the  opportunities  I  should  give. 

He  kept  his  word ;  for  he  saw  I  trusted  to 
it  with  fear  and  trembling,  aad  perceived  that 
my  apprehension  was  not  affected,  but  the 
natural  concern  of  a  young  creatore,  dis- 
tracted  between  love  and  duty,  whom^  had 
he  alarmed,  he  never  would  have  seen  within 
his  doors  again .  Instead  of  pressing  me  with 
solicitations  in  favour  of  his  passion,  he  was 
more  than  ever  respectful  and  complaisant ; 
80  that  I  found  myself  disengaged  of  all 
restraint,  conducted  the  conversalron,  short- 
ened and  repeated  my  visits^  at  my  own 
pleasure,  tifi  at  last  I  became  so  accustomed 
to  this  communication,  that  his  house  was  as 
ikmiliar  to  me  as  my  own. 

Havinff  in  this  manner  secured  himself  in 
my  conhdence,  he  resumed  the  favourite 
topic  of  love,  and,  warming  my  imagination, 
by  gradual  adyances  on  the  subject,  my  heart 
be^m  to  pant ;  when  he  saw  me  thus  moved, 
he  snatched  the  favourable  occasion  to  prac- 
tise all  his  eloquence  and  art..  I  could  not 
resist  his  energy,  nor  even  fly  from  the  temp-  * 
tation  that  assailed  me,  until  he  had  obtained 
a  promise  that  he  should,  at  our  next  meeting, 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  tedious  expectation. 
Upon  this  conditipn  I  was  permitted  to  retire, 
and  blessed  heaven  for  my  escape,  fully  de- 
termined to  continue  in  the  path  of  virtue  I 
had  hitherto  trod,  and  stifle  the  criminal  flame 
by  which  my  peace  and  reputation  were  en- 
dangered. But  his  idea,  which  reigned  in 
my  lieart  without  control,  soon  balled  all 
these  prudent  su^estions. 

I  saw  him  aeam ;  and  he  reminded  me  of 
m^  promise,  which  I  endeavoured  to  evade 
with  aflTected  pleasantry ;  upon  which  he 
manifested  the  utmost  displeasure /ind  cha- 
grin, shedding  some  crocodile  tears,  and  up- 
braiding me  with  levity  and  indifference.  He 
observed  that  he  had  solicited  my  flivour  for 
ten  long  months  without  intermission,  and 
ima^ned  I  had  held  out  so  long  on  virtuous 
motives  only ;  but  now  he  covid  plainly  per- 
ceive that  his  want  of  success  had  been 
owing  to  my  want  of  affection,  and  that  all 
my  professions  were  insincere :  in  a  word, 
he  persuaded  me,  that  his  remonstrances 
were  just  and  reasonable.  I  could  not  see 
the  afn  ction  of  a  man  I  loved,  when  I  knew 
it  was  in  my  power  to  remove  it,  and  rather 
than  forfeit  his  opinion  of  my  sincerity  and 
love,  I  consented  to  hia  wish.    My  heart  now 


flutters  at  the  remembrance  of  the  dear, 
though  fatal  indiscretion ;  yet  I  reflect  with- 
out remorse,  and  even  remember  it  with 
pleasure. 

•If  I  could  not  avoid  the  censure  of  the 
world,  I  was  resolved  to  bear  it  without  re- 
pining; and  sure  the  guilt  (if  there  was  any 
m  my  conduct)  was  but  venial ;  for  I  con- 
sidered myself  as  a  person  absolved  of  all 
matrimonial  ties,  by  the  insignificance  of 

Lord ,  who,  though  a  nominal  husband, 

was  in  fact  a  mere  non^-entity.  I  therefore 
contracted  a  new  engagement  with  my  lover, 
to  which  I  resolved  to  adhere  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity,  without  the  least  in- 
tention of  injuring  my  lord  or  his  relations ; 
for,  had  our  mutual  passion  produced  any 
visible  effects,  I  would  immediately  have 
renounced  and  abandoned  my  husband  foe 

ever,  that  the  fruit  of  my  love  for  Mr  S 

might  not  have  inherited,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  right  heir.  This  was  my  determination, 
which  I  thought  just,  if  not  prudent;  and  for 
which  I  have  incurred  the  imputation  of 
folly,  in  the  opinion  of  this  wise  and  honest 

feneration,  by. whose  example  and  advice  I 
ave,  since  that  time,  been  a  little  reformed 
in  point  of  prudentials,  though  I  still  retain 
a  strong  tendency  to  return  to  my  primitive 


way  of  thinking. 


hen  I  quitted  Mr  S ,  after  the  sacri- 
fice I  had  made,  and  returned  to  my  own  bed, 
it  may  perhaps  be  supposed  that  I  slept  but 
little.  True  :  I  was  kept  awake  by  the  joy- 
ful impatience  of  revisiting  my  lover.  In- 
deed I  neglected  no  opportunity  of  flying  to 

his  arms:  when  Lord  was  in  the 

country,  we  enjoyed  each  other's  company 
without  interruption ;  but  when  he  resided 
in  town,  our  correspondence  was  limited  to 
stolen4nterview8,  which  were  unspeakably 
delicious,  as  genuine  love  presided  at  the 
entertainment. 

Such  was  my  happiness  in  the  course  of 
this  tender  communication,  that  to  this  day 
I  remember  it  with  pleasure,  though  it  has 
cost  me  dear  in  thie  sequel,  and  was  at  that 
time  enjoyed  at  a  considerable  expense ;  for 
I  devoted  niyself  so  entiiely  to.  my  lover, 
who  was  desirous  of  engrossing  my  time  and 
thoughts,  that  my  acquaintance,  wliich  was 
veiT  numerous,  justly  accused  me  of  neglect, 
and  of  consequence  cooled  in  their  friend- 
ships :  but  I  was  all  for  love,  or  the  world 
well  lost:  and  were  the  same  opportunity 
to  offer,  would  act  the  same  conduct  over 
again. 

Some  there  are  who  podsibly  may  wonder 
how  I  could  love  twice  with  such  violence  of 
affection :  but  all  such  observers  must  be 
unacquainted  with  the  human  heart.  Mine 
was  naturally  adapted  for  the  tender  pas- 
sions, and  had  been  so  fortunate,  so  cherish- 
ed in  its  first  impressions,  that  it  felt  with 
joy  the  same  sensations  revive,  when  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  engaging  qualificationa 
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Certain  it  is,  I  loved  the  second  time  as  well 
as  the  first,  and  better  was  impossible.  I 
ffave  up  mj  all  for  both :  fortune  and  my  fa- 
tner's  lavour  for  the  one ;  reputation,  friends, 
and  fortune  for  the  other.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  intimate  connexion,  I  did  not 
lelinquish  t<he  worid  all  at  once;  on  the 
contrary,  I  still  appeared  at  court,  and  at- 
tracted  the  notice  and  approbation  of  my 
roval  patroness ;  I  danced  with  the  P —  of 

W ;  a  circumstance  which  so  nearly 

affected  Mi  S ,  who  was  present,  that« 

in  order  to  manifest  his  resentment,  he  chose 
tlie  uffliest  woman  in  the  ball  for  his  partner; 
and  I  no  sooner  perceived  his  uneasiness, 
than  I  save  over,  with  a  view  of  appeasing 
his  dispfeasure. 

Witliout  repeating  particular  circum- 
stances,  let  it  suffice  to  say,  our  mutual  pas- 
sion  was  a  perfect  copy  of  that  which  had 
subsisted  between  me  and  my  dear  Lord 
W — m.  It  was  jealous,  melting,  and  deli- 
cate, and  chequered  with  little  accidents, 
which  serve  to  animate  and  maintain  the 
flame,  in  its  first  ardency  of  rapture.  When 
my  lover  was  sick,  I  attended  and  nursed 
him  with  indefatigable  tenderness  and  care ; 
and  during  an  indisposition,  which  I  caught 
in  the  performance  of  this  agreeable  office, 
he  discharged  the  obligation  with  all  the 
warmth  of  sympathy  and  love. 

It  was,  however,  judged  necessary  by  the 
physicians,  that  I  should  use  the  Bath  waters 
for  the  recovery  of  my  health ;  and  I  set  out 
for  that  place,  glad  of  a  pretence  to  be  absent 
from  Lord  — ,  with  whom  I  lived  on  very 
unhappy  terms.  He  had,  about  nine  months 
after  our  marriage,  desired  that  we  might 
sleep  in  separate  beds,  and  gave  a  very 
whimsical  reason  fof  this  proposal.  He  said 
the  immensity  of  his  love  duprived  him  of 
the  power  of  gratification,  and  that  some 
commerce  with  an  object,  to  which  his  heart 
was  not  attached,  might,  by  diminishing  the 
transports  of  his  spirits,  recompose  his  nerves, 
and  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
good  fortune. 

You  may  be  sure  I  made  no  objections  to 
this  plan,  which  was  immediately  put  in  exe- 
cution. He  made  his  addresses  to  a  nymph 
of  Dniry-lane,  whose  name  (as  he  told  me) 
was  Mrs  Rock.  She  made  shift  to  extract 
some  money  f\rnm  her  patient;  but  his  in- 
firmity was  beyond  the  power  of  her  art, 
though  she  made  some  mischief  between  us; 
and  I  communicated  my  suspicion  to  the 
duke  of  H ,  who  intended  to  have  ex- 
postulated with  her  upon  the  subject;  but 
she  got  intimation  of  his  design,  and  saved 
him  the  trouble  by  a  precipitate  retreat. 

After  my  return   from  Bath,  where   Mr 

S and  I  had  lived  happily,  until  we 

were  int'irrupted  by  the  arrival  of  my  hus- 
band, his  lordship  expressed  an  inclinution 
to  be  my  bedfellow  again.  In  this  particular 
I  desired  to  be  excused ;  I  would  not  be  the 


first  to  propose  the  separation,  which,  thourii 
usual  in  other  countries,  is  contrary  to  tne 
custom  of  England,  being  unwilling  to  fur- 
nish the  least  handle  ror  censurOi  as  my 
character  was  still  unblemished ;  yet,  when 
the  proposal  came  from  him,  I  thought  my. 
self  entitled  to  refuse  a  reunion ;  to  which 
I  accordingly  objected. 

This  opposition  produced  a  quarrel,  which 
rose  to  a  state  of  perpetual  animosity ;  so 
that  we  began  to  talk  of  parting.  My  Idrd 
relished  the  expedient,  agreeing  to  add  thr^ 
hundred  pounas  a-year  to  my  pin-money, 
which  (by  the  bye)  was  never  paid ;  and  I 
renounced  all  state  and  grandeur,  to  live  in  a 
small  house  that  I  hired  at  Casehorton* 
where  I' passed  my  time  for  two  months,  in 
the  most  agreeable  retirement,  with  my  dear 
lover.  At  length  I  was  disturbed  by  the  in- 
trusion of  my  lord,  who  molested  me  with 
visits,  and  solicitations  to  return,  pretending 
that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  insisting 
upon  my  compliance  with  his  desire. 

I  exhausted  my  invention  in  endeavours  to 
evade  his  request;  but  he  persecuted  me 
without  ceasing ;  so  that  I  was  fi^n  to  capi- 
tulate, on  condition  that  he  should  immediate- 
ly set  out  for  France ;  and  that  he  should  not 
presume  to  approach  my  bed  till  our  arrival 
at  Calais.  We  accordingly  departed  for  that 
kingdom  ;  and,  fiir  from  infringing  the  least 
article  of  our  treaty,  his  lordship  did  not  in- 
sist upon  his  privilege  before  we  reached  the 
capital  of  France. 

Meanwhile,  I  began  to  feel  the  effect  of 
my  passion  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  and 
comflQunicated  mv  discovery  to  Uie  dear  author 
of  it,  who  would  not  leave  me  in  such  an  a& 
fecting  situation,  but  took  the  first  opportuni- 
ty of  following  us  to  Franee. 

In  our  road  to  Paris,  we  stopped  to  visit 
Chantilly,  a  mafnifioent  chateau  babnging 
to  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  there  met  hf 
accident  with  some  English  noblemen,  to 
whom  I  was  known.  The  nrince  and  hia 
sisters  invited  me  very  politely  into  the  gal* 
lery.  Where  they  sat.  They  complimented 
me  on  my  person,  and  seemed  to  admira  my 
dress,  which  was  altogether  new  to  them^ 
being  a  blue  English  riding-habit,  trimmed 
with  gold,  and  a  nat  with  a  f^her.  They 
were  particularly  well  pleased  with  my  hair» 
which  hung  down  to  my  waist,  and  pressed 
me  to  stay  a  fortnight  at  their  house ;  an  in- 
vitation which  1  was  very  much  mortified  at 
being  obliged  to  ref\ise,  because  my  lord  did 
not  understand  the  French  language.  I  was 
enchanted  with  the  place  and  the  company^ 
the  women  being  amiable,  and  the  men  polite; 
nor  were  they  strangers  to  my  name  and 

story :  for  Mr  S— •  calling  at  the  same 

place  a  few  days  after,  they  nliied  him  on 
my  account. 

When  we  arrived  at  Paris,  the  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  metamorphose  myself  into  a 
Frenchwoman.    I  cut  off  my  hair,  hid  a  very 
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good  complexion  of  my  own  with  rouge, 
reconciled  myself  to  powder,  which  I  had 
never  used  before,  put  on  a  robe  with  a  large 
hoop,  and  went  to  the  Thuilleries,  full  of 
spirits  and  joy  ;  for,  at  that  time,  every  thing 
conspired  to  make  me  happ^ ;  I  had  health, 
youth,  and  beauty,  love,  vanity,  and  affluence, 
and  found  myself  surrounded  with  diversions, 
which  were  gay,  new,  and  agreeable.  My 
appearance  drew  upon  me  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  company,  who  considered  me  as  a 
stranger,  but  not  a  foreigner,  so  completely 
was  I  equipped  in  the  fashion  of  the  French: 
and  when  they  understood  who  I  was,  they 
applauded  my  person  with  the  most  lavish 
encomiums,  according  to  their  known  polite- 
«ne8s. 

Afber  having  made  a  circuit  round  all  the 
public  places  of  entertainment  in  Paris,  I 
was  introduced  into  company  by  an  English 
family  residing  in  that  city;  and,  among 
others,  became  acquainted  with  a  French 
lady,  whose  charms  were  remarkably  attrac- 
tive. The  duke  of  K—  was  her  admirer; 
but  she  lived  in  reputation  with  her  mother 
and  an  agreeable  sister,  whose  lover  was  the 

prince  of  C ,  for  almost  every  lady  in 

France  has  her  aimant. 

With  this  charming  woman,  whose  name 
was  Madame  tie  la  T — 0— ,  I  often  made 

parties  of.  pleasure.    The  duke,  Mr  S , 

she,  and  I,  used  to  meet  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, which  is  a  pleasant  wood  at  a  small 
distince  from  Pans,  whither  the  company 
repairs  in  the  summer-season  for  the  benefit 
of  the  air;  and,  after  having  amused  our- 
selves among  the  Amoves,  embarked  in  his 
grace's  equipage,  which  was  extremely 'ele- 
gant, being  a  calash  drawn  by  six  fine  long- 
tailed  grays,  adorned  with  ribbons  in  the 
Fr^ch  taste  ;  and  thus  we  were  conducted 
to  a  little  enchanted,  or  at  least  enchanting, 
palace,  possessed  by  the  duke,  at  one  end  of 
the  town.  The  lower  apartment,  appropriat- 
ed to  me,  was  furnished  with  yellow  and 
silver,    the  bed   surrounded  with  looking- 

E lasses,  and  the  door  opened  into  the  garden, 
kid  out  in  a  cradle  walk,  and  intervening 
parterres  of  roses  and  other  flowers.  Above 
ytairs  my  female  companion  lodged  in  a 
chamber  furnished  with  chintz.  We  supped 
all  together  in  the  saloon,  which,  though 
small,  was  perfectly  elegant.  The  company 
was  always  good  humoured,  the  conversation 
Bprightly  and  joyous,  and  the  scene,  though 
oilen  repeated,  still  delightful  and  enter- 
taining. 

At  other  times  Mr  S—  and  I  used  to 
pass  oui' evenings  at  the  palace  of  the  prince 
of  C  ,  which  his  highness  lent  us  for  our 
accommodation.  The  apartments  opened  into 
the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  were, 
in  point  of  magnificence,  suitable  to  the 
owner.  Thither  I  used  to  repair  in  a  flam- 
ing equipage,  on  pretence  of  visiting,  and 
spent  the  best  part  of  the  night  with  him  who 

2  D 


was  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  princes  in  the 
world. 

While  I  was  happily  engaged  in  these 
ravishing  parties,  my  little  lord  was  em- 
ployed in  eflTorts  to  recover  his  health  by 
restoratives,  and  I  know  not  what :  for  he 
still  lamented  the  enfeebling  efiects  of  his 
passion,  and  complained  that  he  loved  me 
more  like  an  angel  than  a  woman,  though  he 
strove  to  govern  his  affections  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  he 
regulated  his  life  by  the  maxims  of  Charles 
Xu.  of  Sweden.  The  meaning  of  this  de* 
claration  I  could  never  learn ;  and,  indeed, 
I  have  been  often  tempted  to  believe  he  had 
no  meaning  at  all. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  I  found  my  size  visibly 
increasing,  and  my  situation  extremely  un- 
easy, on  account  of  the  perpetual  wrangling 
which  prevailed  betwixt  us,  in  consequence 
of  his  desiring  to  sleep  with  me  a^n,  after 
we  had  parteabeds  for  the  second  time :  and, 
that  I  might  be  no  longer  exposed  to  such  a 
disagreeable  persecution,  I  resolved  to  leave 
him,  though  at  the  hazard  of  my  life. 

Tlius  determined,  I  went  to  the  British 
ambassador  in  a  hackney  coach ;  and,  in 
order  to  disguise  my  youth,  which  might 
have  prepossessed  him  against  my  judgment, 
muffled  myself  up  in  a  black  hood,  which 
(as  he  said)  instead  of  lending  an  air  of 
gravity  to  my  countenance,  added  a  wildness 
to  my  looks,  which  was  far  from  being  dis- 
a^eable.  He  had  been  a  gallant  man  in 
his  youth,  and  even  then,  though  well  stricken 
in  years,  was  not  insensible  to  the  power  of 
beauty.  This  disposition,  perhaps,  rendered 
him  more  favourable  to  my  cause,/ though  he 
at  first  advised  me  to  return  to  my  husfimd ; 
but  finding  me  obstinate,  he  undertook  to 
serve  me  in  my  own  way,  and  procure  a  pro- 
tection from  the  French  king,  by  viztue  of 
which  I  could  live  at  Paris  unmolested  by 
my  lord.  Nevertheless,  he  advised  me  (if  I 
was  determined  to  leave  him)  to  make  the  best 
of  my  way  to  England,  and  sue  for  a  divorce. 

I  relished  his  opinion,,  and  concealed  my* 
self  about  three  days  in  Paris,  during  which 
I  borrowed  some  linen ;  for,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  convey  any  thing  out  of  my  own 
house  without  suspicion,  I  Ind  neither  ciotnes 
for  my  accommodation,  nor  a  servant  to  wait 
upon  me. 

In  this  solitary  condition  I  took  the  road 
4o  Flanders,  after  I  had  put  my  lord  upon  a 
wrong  scent,  by  writing  a  letter  to  him,  dat- 
ed at  Calais,  and  travelled  through  an  un- 
known country,  without  any  other  attendant 
than  the  postillion,  being  subjected  to  this  in- 
convenience by  the  laws  ox  France,  which 
are  so  severe  in  some  particulars,  that  if 
any  person  had  been  apprehended  with  me, 
he  would  have  suffered  death,  for  going  off 
with  a  man's  wife  ;  though  any  man  mufht 
go  to  bed  with  the  same  woman,  without  tear 
of  incurring  any  legal  punishment. 
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I  proceeded  night  and  day  without  inter- 
mission,  that  I  might  the  sooner  reach  Flan* 
ders,  where  I  knew  I  should  be  safe ;  and  as 
the  nights  were  excessively  cold,  I  was  fain 
to  wrap  myself  up  in  flannel,  which  I  bought 
for  the  purpose,  as  I  had  no  clothes  to  keep 
zue  warra,  and  travelled  in  an  open  chaise. 
While  we  passed  through  dreary  woods, 
quite^remote  from  the  habitations  of  men,  1 
was  not  without  apprehensions  of  bein^ 
stripped  and  murdered  by  the  postillion ;  and, 
in  all  probability,  owed  my  safety  to  the  in. 
digence  of  my  appearancei,  which  might  also 
protect  me  in  two  miserable  places,  where  I 
was  obliged  to  lie,  before  I  got  out  of  the 
territories  of  France :  for,  as  I  could  not 
reach  the  great  towns  where  I  intended  to 
lodge,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  putting 
up  at  little  wretched  hovels,  where  no  pro- 
vision was  to  be  had,  but  sour  brown  bread, 
and  sourer  cheese ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
denote  the  dens  of  despair  and  assassination. 

I  made  shift,  however,  to  subsist  on  this 
Are,  Uncomfortable  as  it  was,  confiding  in 
the  nfeannesB  of  my  equipage  for  the  security 
of  my  person ;  and  at  len^h  arriving  at 
Brussels,  fixed  my  quarters  in  the  Hotel  de 
Flandre  (so  well  known  to  the  English 
since),  where  I  thought  myself  extremely 
happy  in  the  accomplistiment  of  my  flight. 

1  had  not  been  two  full  daye  in  this  place, 
when  I  was  blessed  with  the  sight  of  my 
lover,  who  followed  me  on  the  wings  of  love, 
in  pursuance  of  the  plan  we  had  projected 
before  my  departure  from  Paris.  Here  we 
concerted  measures  for  proceeding  to  Eng. 
land.  I  hired  a  tall  fine  Liegeoise  for  my 
maid ;  and,  setting  out  for  Ostend,  we  em- 

barked  in  a  vessel,  in  which  Mr  S had 

bespoke  our  passage.  Our  voyage  was  short 
and  prosperous,  and  our  time  most  agreeably 
spent  in  the  company  of  my  dear  partner, 
who  was  a  most  engaging  man  in  all  respects, 

as  I  dare  say  my  laidy  O has  since  found 

nun. 

I  assumed  a  fictitious  name,  took  private 
lodffings  in  Poland  street,  retained  lawyers, 
anocommenced  a  suit  for  separation  against 
my  lord.  I  communicated  the  reasons  of  my 
elosement  to  my  father,  who  was  shocked 
and  surprised  at  my  conduct,  which  be  con- 
demned with  expressions  of  sorrow  and  re- 
sentment. But  the  step  was  taken ;  nor  did 
I  repent  of  what  I  had  done,  except  on  his 
account. 

In  the  morning  after  mj  arrival  at  London, 
I  waited  upon  the  lord-chief-justice,  to  whom 
I  complained  of  the  usage  I  had  received 
from  my  lord,  whose  temper  was  teasing, 
tiresome,  and  intolerably  capricious.  Indeed, 
liis  behaviour  was  a  strange  compound  of 
madness  and  folly,  seasoned  with  a  small 
proportion  of  sense :  no  wonder  then  that  I, 
who  am  hot  and  hasty,  should  be  wretched 
under  the  persecution  of  such  a  perverse  hu- 
mourist, wiio  used  to  terrify  me,  and  scold  at 


me  the  whole  night  without  intermission,  and 
shake  my  pillow  from  time  to  time,  that  I 
might  not  sleep,  while  he  tormented  me  with 
his  disa^rreeable  expostulations.  I  Inive  been 
often  frightened  almost  out  of  my  senses,  at 
seeing  Him  convulsed  with  the  meet  un- 
reasonable passion;  and  chagrined  to  the 
highest  degree  of  disgust,  to  find  (by  repeated 
ol»ervation)  his  disposition  so  preposterous, 
that  his  satisfaction  and  displeasure  never 
depended  upon  the  cause  he  had  to  be  satis- 
fied or  disobliged ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  had  most  reason  to  be  pleased,  he 
was  always  most  discontented,  and  very 
often  in  good  humour,  when  he  had  reason 
enoufh  for  vexation. 

WniliP  I  lived  in  Poland  street,  I  was  en- 
gaged with  lav^ers,  and  so  often  visited  by 
my  father,  that  1  could  not  dedicate  my  whole 
time  as  usual  to  my  lover,  nor  was  it  con- 
venient that  he  should  be  seen  in  my  com- 
pany ;  he  therefore  took  a  small  house  at 
CamberweU,  whither  I  went  as  often  as  I 
had  an  opportunity ;  and  maintained  the  cor- 
respondence with  such  eagerness  and  in- 
dustry, that,  although  I  was  six  months  gone 
with  child,  I  have  often,  by  myself,  set  out 
for  his  habitation,  in  a  hackney-coach,  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  ni^ht,  and  returned  by  six 
in  the  morning,  t][^t  I  might  *t>e  in  my  own 
bed  when  my  father  came  to  see  .me ;  for  I 
concealed  my  amour,  as  well  as  the  efifects 
of  it,  from  his  knowledge,  and  frequently 
took  water  from  the  bridge,  that  my  motions 
might  not  be  discovered.  Nothing  but  the 
most  passionate  love  could  have  supported 
my  spirits  under  such  vicissitudes  of  fatisfue, 
or  enabled  my  admirer  to  spend  whole  days 
by  himself  in  such  a  solitary  retirement. 

By  this  time,  my  lord  was  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, and  employed  in  discovering  the  place 
of  my  retreat ;  so  that  I  lived  in  continual 
alarm,  and  provided  myself  with  a  speaking 
trumpet,  which  stood  b^  my  bed-side,  to  be 
used  in  calling  for  assistance,  in  case  my 

{mrsuer  should  make  an  attack  upon  my 
edgings. 

This  situation  being  extremely  uncomfort- 
able, I  had  no  sooner  begun  my  process 
against  him,  than  I  put  myself  entirely  under 
the  protection  of  Mr  S — — ,  who  conducted 
me  to  the  house  of  a  firiend  of  his  who  lived 
in  the  country,  where  I  was  secure  from  the 
attempts  of  my  husband. 

The  world  had  now  given  me  np,  and  I 
had  renounced  the  world  with  the  most  per- 
fect resignation.  I  weighed  in  my  breast 
what  I  should  lose  in  point  of  character,  with 
what  I  suflTered  in  my  peace  at  home,  and 
found  that  my  reputation  was  not  to  be  pre- 
served, except  at  the  expense  of  my  quiet 
(for  his  lordship  was  not  disposed  to  make  me  * 
easy,  had  I  been  ever  so  discreet).  I  there- 
fore  determined  to  give  up  a  few  ceremonial 
visits  and  empty  professions,  for  the  more 
substantial  enjoyments  of  life. 
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We  pamed  our  time  very  agreeablv  in 
Taiious  amuBements  with  this  friend  or  Mr 
8  i  until  the  term  of  my  reckoning  was 
ahnoet  expired,  then  returned  to  London,  and 
took  lo%ings  in  Southampton-street,  where 
I  began  to  make  the  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proaching occasion.  Here  I  proposed  to  live 
with  tho  utmost  circumspection.  I  disguised 
my  name,  saw  nobody  but  my  lawyer  and 
lover,  and  never  approached  the  window,  lest 
I  should  be  discovered  by  accident. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  ray 
French  maid,  whom  I  had  sent  for  some  of 
my  clothes,  was  dogged  in  her  return,  and 
next  morning  my  lord  took  my  lodgings  by 
storm.  Haa  he  given  the  assault  in  his  own 
person  only,  I  make  no  doubt  but  i|e  would 
bave  suffered  a  repulse  from  the  opposition 
of  the  Liegeoise,  who  made  all  the  resistance 
in  her  power ;  but  was  obliged  to  give  way 
to  superior  numbers. 

I  was  at  that  time  a-bed,  and  hearing  an 
unusual  noise  below,  rung  my  bell,  in  order  to 
know  the  cause  of  such  disturbance.  I  drew 
my  curtain  at  the  same  time,  and  who  should 
I  see  entering  my  chamber  but  his  lordship, 
attended  by  a  constable,  and  the  footman 
who  had  discovered  my  retreat ! 

Such  an  unexpected  visit  could  not  fail  to 
affect  me  with  surprise  and  consternation : 
however,  I  summoned  all  my  fortitude  to  my 
aid,  and  perceiving  the  fellows  were  about  to 
open  my  window-shutters,  desired  their  prin- 
cipal to  order  them  down  stairs.  He  readily 
complied  with  my  request,  and  sitting  down 
by  my  bedside,  told  me  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
that  he  had  found  roe  at  last ;  and  I  frankly 
owned,  that  I  was  heartily  sorry  for  his  suc- 
cess. Instead  of  upbraiding  me  with  my 
escape,  he  proceeded  to  entertain  me  with 
all  the  news  in  town,  and  ffave  me  a  minute 
detail  of  everj  thing  that  liappened  to  him 
since  our  partmg ;  among  other  articles  of 
intelligence,  giving  me  to  understand,  that 
he  had  challenged  Mr  S  ,  who  refused  to 
fight  him,  and  was  in  disgrace  with  the  prince 
or  W on  that  account. 

But  here  his  lordship  did  not  strictly  ad- 
here to  the  naked  truth :  he  had  indeed,  be- 
fore our  departure  from  the  country,  gone  to 
my  lover,  and  insisted  upon  having  satis- 
faction in  Hyde  Park,  two  days  from  the 
date  of  his  demand,  and  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  aflemoon ;   S  ,  believing  him  in 

earnest,  accepted  the  invitation  ;  though  he 
observed,  that  these  affairs  could  not  he  dis- 
cussed too  soon,  and  wished  the  time  of  meet- 
ing might  be  at  an  earlier  hour.  But  his 
loraship  did  not  choose  to  alter  the  circum-' 
stances  of  his  first  proposal ;  and,  when  he 
went  away,  said  he  should  expect  him  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place,  if  it  did  not  rain. 

His  antagonist  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
conversation,  when  I  assured  him  the  whole 
buainees  would  end  in  smoke.  Accordingly, 
my  lord  seat  him  a  letter  on  Monday,  de- 


siring that  the  assignation  might  be  deferred 
till  Thursday,  that  he  might  have  time  to 
settle  his  affairs,  and  pay  S  a  hundred 

pounds,  which  he  had  formerly  borrowed  of 
him.  When  Thursday  came,  he  was  fiivour- 
ed  with  another  epistle,  importing,  tha^  the 
challenger  had  changed  his  mind,  and  would 
seek  satisfaction  at  law.  Thus  ended  that 
heroic  exploit,  which  his  lordship  now  boast* 
ed  of  with  such  arrogant  misrepresentation. 

Whilst  he  rogaled  me  with  these  interest, 
ing  particulars,  I  was  contriving  a  scheme  to 
frustrate  the  discovery  he  had  made ;  so  that 
I  did  not  contradict  his  assertions,  but  told 
him,  that,  if  he  would  go  down  stairs,  I 
would  rise  and  come  to  breakfast.  He  con- 
sented to  this  proposal  with  ftreat  cheerful- 
ness ;  and  I  own  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  him,  at  this  first  interview,  in  as  good 
a  humour  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  in- 
terrupt the  felicity  of  our  matrimonial  union. 

It  cost  me  some  invention  to  conceal  my 
condition  from  his  notice,  being  now  within 
a  week  of  the  expected  crisis ;  out  I  knew  I 
had  to  do  with  a  man  of  no  great  penetration, 
and  succeeded  in  my  attempt  accordingly. 
We  breakfiuted  with  great  harmony,  and  I 
invited  him  to  dinner,  after  having  prevailed 
upon  him  to  send  away  his  myrmidons, 
whom,  nevertheless,  he  ordered  to  rotum  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.    We  conversed  to- 

fiber  with  great  ^ety  and  mirth.  When 
rallied  him  for  visiting  me  in  such  a  dis- 
habile,  he  stood  a  tip-toe  to  view  himself  in 
the  glass ;  and,  owning  I  was  in  the  right, 
said  he  would  go  and  dress  himself  before 
dinner. 

He  accordingly  went  away,  charging  my 
maid  to  give  him  entrance  at  his  return ;  and 
he  was  no  sooner  gone  than  I  wrote  to  Mr 

S ,  giving  him  an  account  of  what  had 

happened.  Then,  without  having  determin- 
ed upon  any  certain  plan,  I  huddled  on  my 
clothes,  muffled  myself  up,  and  calling  a 
chair,  went  to  the  next  tavern,  where  I  staid 
no  longer  than  was  sufficient  to  change  my 
vehicle ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
drawers,  who  could  not  conceive  the  meaning 
of  my  perturbation,  proceeded  to  a  shop 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  I  dismissed 
my  second  chair,  and  procured  a  hackney 
coach,  in  which  I  repaired  to  the  lodgings  of 
my  lawyer,  whom  I  could  trust.  Having 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  ciroumstances 
of  my  distress,  and  consulted  him  about  a 
proper  place  of  retreat,  after  some  recol- 
lection, he  directed  me  to  a  little  house  In  a 
court,  to  which,  by  the  assistance  of  my 
lover,  my  woman  and  clothes  were  safely- 
conveyed  that  same  evening. 

My  lord,  however,  came  to  dinner,  ac- 
cordmg  to  invitation,  and  did  not  seem  at  all 
alarmed  when  my  maid  told  him  I  was  ^ne, 
but  stepped  to  my  lawyer,  to  know  if  he 
thought  I  should  return.  Upon  his  answer- 
ing in  the  affinnatiye,  and  adviaing  his  lord- 
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ship  to  go  back  in  the  mean  time,  and  eat 
the  dinner  I  had  provided,  he  very  deliber- 
ately took  his  advice,  made  a  very  hearty 
meal,  drank  his  bottle  of  wine,  and,  as  I  did 
not  return  according  to  his  expectation, 
withdrew,  in  order  to  consult  his  associates. 

This  motion  of  his  furnished  my  woman 
with  an  opportunity  of  making  her  retreat ; 
and,  when  he  returned  at  night,  the  coast 
was  clear,  and  he  found  nobody  in  the  house 
but  a  porter,  who  had  been  left  to  take  care 
of  the  furniture.  He  was  so  enra^d  at  this 
disappointment,  that  he  made  a  funous  noise, 
which  raised  tlie  whole  neighbourhood,  rein- 
forced his  crew  with  the.autnority  of  a  justice 
of  tiie  peace,  tarried  in  the  street  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  discharged  a  lodging 
he  had  hired  at  a  barber's  shop  opposite  to 
the  house  from  which  I  had  escaped,  and  re- 
tired with  the  comfortable  reflection  of  having 
done  every  thing  which  man  could  do  to  re- 
trieve me. 

The  hurry  of  spirits  and  surprise  I  had 
undergone  in  effecting  this  retreat,  produced 
euch  a  disorder  in  my  constitution,  that  I 
btgan  to  fear  I  should  be  delivered  before  I 
could  be  provided  with  necessaries  for  the 
occasion.  I  signified  niy  apprehension  to 
Mr  S ,  who,  with  infinite  care  and  con- 
cern, endeavoured  to  find  a  more  convenient 
place ;  and,  after  all  his  inquiries,  was  oblig- 
ed to  fix  upon  a  paltry  apartment  in  the  citv, 
though  his  tenderness  was  extremely  shock- 
ed at  the  necessity  of  choosing  it.  However, 
there  was  no  remedy,  nor  time  to  be  lost:  to 
this  miserable  habitation  I  was  carried  in  a 
hackney  coach ;  and,  thdugh  extremely  ill, 
bore  my  fate  with  spirit  and  resignation,  in 
testimony  of  my  sincere  and  indelible  at- 
tachment to  my  lover,  for  whose  ease  and 
pleasure  I  could  have  suffered  every  incon- 
venience, and  even  sacrificed  my  life. 

Immediately  after  I  had  taken  possession 
of  my  wretched  apartment,  I  was  constrained 
by  my  indisposition  ^to  go  to  bed,  and  send 
for  necessary  help;  and  in  a  few  hours  a 
living  pledffe  of  my  love  and  indiscretion 
saw  the  light,  though  the  terrors  and  fatigue 
I.  had  undergone  had  affected  this  little  in- 
nocent so  severely,  that  it  scarce  discovered 
anv  visible  signs  of  life. 

My  grief  at  this  misfortune  was  inexpress- 
ible: I  forthwith  despatched  a  message  to 
the  dear,  the  anxious  father,  who  flew  to  my 
arms,  and  shared  my  sorrow,  with  all  the 
gentleness  of  lov9  and  parental  fondness; 
yet  our  fears  were  (for  that  time)  happily 
disappointed  by  the  recovery  of  our  infiint^ 
daughter,  who  was  committed  to  the  chaige 
of  a  nurse  in  the  neighbourhood ;  so  that  I 
could  every  day  be  satisfied  in  my  inquiries 
about  her  health.  Thus  I  continued  a  whole 
fortnight  in  a  state  of  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity, being  blessed  with  the  conversation 
and  tender  offices  of  my  admirer,  whose  love 
•nd  attention  i  wholly  engrossed.     In  a 


word,  he  gave  up  all  business  and  amusement^ 
end  concentered  all  his  care  and  assiduity  in 
ministering  to  my  ease  and  satisfaction.  And 
sure  I  had  no  cause  to  regret  what  I  had  suf- 
fered on  his  account. 

But  this  my  agreeable  situation  was  one 
day  disturbed  by  a  most  alarming  accident, 
by  which  my  life  was  drawn  into  imminent 
danger.  The  room  under  my  bed-chamber 
took  fire ;  1  immediately  smelled  it,  and  saw 
the  people  about  me  in  the  utmost  perplexity 
and  consternation^  thou£[h  they  would  not 
own  the  true  cause  of  Uieir  confusion,  lest 
my  health  should  syffer  in  the  fright.  Never- 
theless, I  was  so  calm  in  my  inquiries,  that 
they  ventured  to  tell  me  my  suspicion  was 
but  too. just:  upon  which  I  gave  such  di- 
rections as  I  thought  would  secure  me  from 
catching  cold,  in  case  there  should  be  a  ne- 
cessity for  removing  me  ;  but  the  fire  being 
happily  extinguish^,  I  escaped  that  cere- 
mony, which  might  have  cost  me  mj  life. 
Indeed  it  was  surprising  that  the  afitation 
of  my  spirits  did  not  produce  some  mtal  ef- 
fect upon  my  constitution;  and  I  looked 
upon  my  deliverance  as  the  protection  of  a 
particular  providence. 

Though  I  escaped  the  hazard  of  a  sudden 
removal,  I  found  it  was  high  time  to  change 
my  lodgings,  because  the  neighbours,  rushinflr 
into  the  house,  upon  the  alarm  of  fire,  had 
discovered  my  situation,  though  they  were 
ignorant  of  my  name ;  and  I  did  noft  think 
myself  safe  in  being  the  subject  of  their  con- 
jectures. Mr  S  ,  thererore,  procured  an- 
other apartment,  with  better  accommodation, 
to  which  I  was  carried,  as  soon  as  my  health 
would  admit  of  my  removal ;  and  soon  after 
my  lord  wrote  to  me  by  the  hands  of  my  law-  ' 
yer,  earnestly  entreating  me  to^drop  my  pro- 
secution, ana  come  home.  But  I  would  not 
comply  with  his  request ;  and  nothing  was 
farther  from  my  intention  than  the  desire  of 
receiving  any  mvours  at  his  hands. 

Thus  repulsed,  he  set  on  foot  a  most  ac- 
curate search  for  my  person ;  in  the  course 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  detected  several 
ladies  and  young  girls,  who  had  reasons  for 
keeping  themselves  concealed ;  and  had  like 
to  have  been  very  severely  handled  for  his 
impertinent  curiosity.  Beinf  unsuccessful 
in  all  his  attempts,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 

with  one  Sir  R-—  H ,  a  person  of  a  very 

indifferent  character,  who  undertook  to  fur- 
nish him  with  an  infkllible  expedient  to  dis- 
cover the  place  of  my  abode,  if  he  would  gra- 
tify him  with  a  bond  for  a  tliousand  pounds ; 
which  being  executed  accordingly,  this  wor- 
thy knight  advertised  me  and  my  maid  in  the 
public  papers,  offering  one  hundred  pounde 
as  a  reward  to  any  person  who  should  dis- 
close the  place  of  our  retirement. 

As  soon  as  the  paper  fell  into  my  hands,  I 
was  again  involved  in  perplexity;  and,  being 
afraid  of  staying  in  town,  reeolved,  with  the 
cottcuxrence  of  my  lover»  to  accept  of  an  in* 
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▼itation  I  hftd  received  from  the  duke  of 

K ,  who  had  by  this  time  arrived  in  Ens'. 

land,  with  that  lady  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  one  of  our  parties  at  Paris. 
Having  visited  my  little  infant,  I  next  day  set 
out  for  the  duke's  country  seat,  which  is  a 
most  elegant  chateau,  and  stands  in  a  charm- 
ing  situation :   Mr  S  followed  in  a  few 

days.  We  met  with  a  very  cordial  reception ; 
his  grace  was  civil  and  good-natured,  lived 
nobly,  and  loved  pleasure ;  Madame  la  T 
was  formed  to  please ;  there  was  always  a 
great  deal  of  ^od  company  in  the  house ;  so 
that  we  passed  our  time  a^eeably  in  playing 
at  billiards  and  cards,  hunting,  walking,  read- 
ing, and  conversation. 

But  my  terms  of  happiness  were  jjenerally 
of  short  duration*  In  the  midst  of  this  felicity 
I  was  overtaken  by  a  most  severe  affliction, 
in  the  death  of  my  dear  hapless  infant,  who 
had  engrossed  a  greater  share  of  my  tender- 
ness than  perhaps  I  even  should  have  paid 
to  the  offspring  of  a  legitimate  contract; 
because  the  circumstance  of  her  birth  would 
have  been  an  insurmountable  misfortune  to 
her  through  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  and 
rendered  ner  absolutely  dependent  on  my 
love  and  protection. 

While  I  still  lamented  the  untimely  fate 

of  this  fair  blossom.  Lord  came  down 

and  demanded  me  as  his  wife ;  but  the  suit 
which  I  then  maintained  against  him  depriv- 
ed him,  for  the  present,  of  a  husband's 
right ;  and  therefore  the  duke  would  not  de- 
liver me  into  his  hands. 

In  six  months  he  repeated  his  visit  and 
demand ;  and  an  agreement  was  patched  up, 
in  consequence  of  which  I  consented  to  live 
in  the  same  house  with  him,  on  condition 
that  he  shouM  never  desire  to  sleep  with  me, 
or  take  any  other  measure  to  disturb  my 
peace ;  otherwise  I  should  be  at  liberty  to 
leave  him  again,  and  entitled  to  the  provision 
of  a  separate  maintenance.  To  these  ar- 
ticles I  assented,  by  the  advice  of  my  law- 
yers, with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  payment 
of  my  pin-money,  which  I  had  never  receiv- 
ed since  our  parting,  but  subsisted  on  the 
sale  of  my  jewels,  which  were  very  consider- 
able, and  had  been  presented  to  me  vnth  full 
power  of  alienation.  As  to  my  lover,  he 
had  no  fortune  to  support  me ;  and  for  that 
reason  I  was  scrupulously  cautious  of  aug- 
menting his  expense. 

We  nad  now  enjoyed  each  other's  compa- 
ny for  three  years,  auring  which  our  mutual 
passion  had  suffered  no  abatement,  nor  had 
my  happiness  been  mixed  with  an  v  consider- 
able alloy,  except  that  late  stroke  of  pro- 
vidence which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  sorrow  that  my  conduct 
had  entailed  upon  my  dear  father,  whom  I 
loved  beyond  expression,  and  whom  nothing 
could  have  compelled  me  to  disoblige,  but  a 
more  powerful  flarae,  that  prevailed  over 
every  ether  comideration.    As  I  wu  now 


forced  to  break  off  this  enchanting  corres- 
pondence, it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  oar 
parting  cost  us  the  most  acute  sensations  of 
grief  and  disappointment.  However,  there 
was  no  remedy:  I  tore  myself  from  his  arms, 
took  my  leave  of  the  fkmily,  after  having  ac- 
knowledged my  obligations  to  the  duke,  and 
set  out  for  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  I 
was  met  by  my  lord,  attended  by  a  steward 
wliom  he  had  lately  engaged,  and  who  was 
one  chief  cause  of  our  future  separations. 
My  lord,  having  quitted  his  house  in  town, 
conducted  me  to  his  lodging  in  Pall-Mall, 
and  insisted  upon  sleeping  with  me  the  first 
night ;  but  I  refused  to  gratify  his  desire,  on 
the  authority  of  our  agreement. 

This  dispute  produced  a  quarrel,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  I  attempted  to  leave  the 
house.  He  endeavouring  to  prevent  ray  re- 
treat, I  fairly  locked  him  in,  ran  down  etairs, 
and,  calling  a  hackney  coach,  made  the  best 
of  my  way  into  the  city,  to  my  father's  lodg- 
ings, where  I  lay,  the  ftmily  being  in  town, 
though  he  himself  was  in  the  country.  I 
wrote  to  him  immediately;  and,  when  he 
came  to  London,  declared  my  intention  of 
separating  from  my  lord;  in  which,  seeing 
me  obstinate  and  determined,  he  at  length 
acquiesced,  and  a  formal  separation  accord- 
ingly ensued,  which  at  that  time  I  thought 
binding  and  immutable. 

I  was  now  sheltered  under  the  wings  of  an 
indulgent  father,  who  had  taken  me  into 
favour  again,  on  the  supposition  that  my 

commerce  with  Mr  S was  absolutely  at 

an  end.  Nevertheless,  though  we  had  separ- 
ated, in  all  appearance,  for  ever,  we  had  pre- 
viously agreed  to  maintain  our  correspondence 
in  private  interviews,  which  should  escape 
the  notice  of  the  worid,  with  which  I  was 
again  obliged  to  keep  some  measures. 

Our  parting  at  the  duke  of  K 's  house 

in  the  counSy  was  attended  with  all  the 
genuine  marks  of  sincere  and  reciprocal  afl 
rection,  and  I  lived  in  the  sweet  hope  of 
seeing  him  again,  in  all  the  transport  of  his 
former  passion,  when  my  lawyer,  who  re- 
ceived my  letters,  brought  me  a  billet  one 
night,  just  as  I  had  gone  to  bed.  Seeing  the 
superscription  of  S— 's  handwritinjP,  I 
opened  it  with  all  the  impatience  of  an 
absent  lover;  hut  how  shall  I  describe  the 
astonishment  and  consternation  with  which 
I  was  seized,  when  I  perused  the  contents ! 
Instead  of  the  most  tender  vows  and  pro- 
testations, this  fatal  episde  began  with, 
M€idam9  the  best  thing  you  can  do  u  to 
return  to  your  father ;  or  some  cold  and 
killing  expression  to  that  effect. 

Heaven  and  earth !  what  did  I  feel  at  this 
dire  conjuncture !  The  light  forsook  my  eyes, 
a  cold  sweat  bedewed  my  limbs,  ana  I  was 
overwhehned  with  such  a  torrent  of  sorrow 
and  surprise,  that  every  body  present  beheved 
I  would  have  died  under  the  violent  agitation. 
They  endeavoured  to  sopport  my  sfSitM  with 
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repeated  dxuughtii  of  strong  liquor,  which 
haid  no  sensible  effect  upon  my  constitution, 
though  for  eight  whole  years  I  had  drank 
nothing  stronger  than  water;  and  I  must 
have  infallibly  perished  in  the  first  ecstasy  of 
my^ef,  had  it  not  made  its  way  in  a  fit  of 
tears  and  exclamation,  in  which  I  continued 
all  night,  to  the  amazement  of  the  family, 
whom  my  condition  had  alarmed,  and  raised 
from  their  repose.  My  father  was  the  only 
person  who  guessed  the  cause  of  my  ai- 
tliction ;  he  said  hQ  was  sure  I  had  received 
some  ill  usage  in  a  letter  or  message  from 

that  rascal  S- (so  he  termed  him  in  the 

bitterness  of  passion). 

At  mention  of  that  name  my  agony  re- 
doubled to  such  a  degree,  that  all  who  were 
present  wept  at  sif  ht  of  my  deplorable  con- 
dition. My  poor  &her  shed  a  nood  of  tears, 
iBAromiured  me  to  tell  him  the  cause  of  my 
disquiet ;  upon  which,  rather-  than  confess 
the  truth,  I  amused  his  concern,  by  pretend- 
ing that  m^  lover  was  ill.  The  whole  family 
havii^  staid  by  me  till  I  was  a  little  more 
composed,  left  me  to  the  care  of  my  maid, 
who  put  me  into  bed  about  six  in  the  morning, 
but  I  enjoyed  no  rest;  I  revolved  every 
circumstance  of  my  conduct,  endeavouring 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  this  fatal  change  in 
8  's  disposition ;  and  as  I  could  recollect 
nothing  which  could  justly  give  offence,  con- 
cluded that  some  malicious  person  had  abused 
his  ears  with  stories  to  my  prejudice. 

With  this  conjecture  I  got  up,  and  sent 
my  lawyer  to  him  with  a  letter,  wherein  I 
insisted  upon  seeing  him,  that  I  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  justifying  myself  in  person; 
a  task  which  would  bo  easily  performed,  as  I 
had  never  offended,  but  in  loving  too  well. 
I  waited  with  the  most  anxious  impatience 
for  the  return  of  my  measenffer,  who  brought 
me  an  answer  couched  in  the  coldest  terms 
of  civility  which  indifference  could  dictate ; 
acknowledging,  however,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  lay  to  mv  charge,  but  that  it  was  for  the 
good  of  us  both  we  should  part.  He  ought 
to  have  reflected  on  that  before,  not  after  I 
had  sacrificed  mv  all  for  his  love ;  I  was  well 
nigh  distracted  by  this  confirmation  of  his 
inconstancy ;  ana  I  wonder  to  this  day  how 
I  retained  the  use  of  my  reason  under  such 
circumstances  of  horror  and  despair!  My 
grief  laid  aside  all  decorum  and  restraint ;  I 
told  my  father  that  S  was  dyin^,  and 
that  I  would  visit  him  with  all  expedition. 

Startled  at  the  proposal,  this  carefiil parent 
demonstrated  the  fatal  consequence  or  such 
an  unguarded  step,  reminded  me  of  the  dif- 
ficulty  with  which  he  had  prevailed  upon  my 
mother  and  uncle  to  forgive  my  former  im- 
prudence, observed  that  his  intention  was  to 
cany  me  into  the  countrjr  naxt  day,  in  order 
to  effect  a  perfect  reconciliation ;  but  now  I 
was  on  the  brink  of  forfeiting  all  pretensions 
to  their  regard,  by  committing  another  fittal 
•rror,  which  could  not  poasib^  be  retrieved ; 


and  that,  for  his  part,  whatever  pangs  it 
might  cost  him,  he  was  resolved  to  banish 
me  firom  his  sight  for  ever. 

While  he  uttered  this  declaration,  the 
toars  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  seem- 
ed overwhelmed  with  the  keenest  sorrow  and 
mortification ;  so  it  may  be  easily  conceived 
what  were  the  impressions  of  my  grief,  rein- 
forced with  the  affliction  of  a  father  whom  I 
dearly  loved,  and  the  consciousness  of  being 
the  cause  of  all  his  disquiet !  I  was  struck 
dumb  with  remorse  and  woe ;  and,  when  I 
recovered  the  use  of  speech,  I  told  him  how 
sensible  I  was  of  his  great  ffoodness  and 
humanity,  and  o^yned  how  little  I  deserved 
bis  favour  and  affection :  that  the  sense  of 
my  own  unworthiness  was  one  cause  of  my 
present  distraction;  for  such  was  the  con- 
dition of  my  fate,  that  I  must  either  see 
S  or  die.  I  said,  though  I  could  not 
expect  his  forgiveness,  I  was  surely  worthy 
of  his  compassion ;  that  nothing  but  the 
most  irresistible  passion  could  have  misled 
me  at  the  first  from  my  duty,  or  tempted  me 
to  incur  the  least  degree  of  his  displeasure ; 
that  the  same  fatal  influence  still  prevailed,  . 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  continue  to 
the  grave,  which  was  the  only  abode  in 
which  I  hoped  for  peace. 

While  I  expressed  myself  in  this  manner, 
my  dear  good  fiither  wept  with  the  most 
tender  sympathy,  and,  saying  I  might  do  as  I 
pleased,  for  he  had  done  with  me,  quitted 
the  room,  leaving  me  to  the  cruel  sensations 
of  m^  own  heart,  which  almost  bursted  with 
anguish,  upbraiding  me  with  a  fault  which  I 
could  not  help  committing. 

I  immediately  hired  a  chariot  and  six,  and 
would  have  set  out  by  mvself,  had  not  my 
father's  affection,  whicn  all  my  errors  could 
not  efface,  provided  an  attendant.  He  saw 
me  quito  delirious  and  desperate ;  and  there- 
fore engaged  a  relation  of  my  own  to  ac- 
company and  take  care  of  me  in  tliis  rash 
expedition. 

During  this  journey,  which  lasted  two 
days,  I  felt  no  remission  of  grief  and  anxiety, 
but  underwent  the  most  intolerable  sorrow 
and  suspense :  at  last  we  arrived  at  a  little 
house  called  the  Hut,  on  Salisbury  plain, 
where,  in  the  most  frantic  agitation,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  S  ,  describioff  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  I  was  reduced  by  his  un- 
kindness,  and  desiring  to  see  him  with  the 
most  earnest  solicitations. 

This  billet  I  committed  to  the  care  of  my 
attendant,  and  laid  strong  injunctions  upon 

him  to  tell  Mr  S mjr  injuries  were  so 

great,  and  my  despair  so  violent,  that,  if  he 
did  not  favour  me  with  a  visit,  I  would  go  to 
him,  though  at  his  sister's  house,  where  he 
then  was. 

He  received  my  message  with  great  cold- 
ness, and  told  my  friend,  that  n  I  would 
return  to  London  without  insisting  upon  the 
interview  I  demandedt  he  would,  m  a  little 
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time,  follow  me  to  town,  and  every  thingf 
should  be  amicably  adjusted ;  but  when  the 
messenger  assured  him  that  I  was  too  much 
transported  with  grief  to  hear  of  such  a 
proposal,  he  consented  to  meet  me  in  the 
middle  of  Salisbury  plain,  that  we  might 
avoid  all  -observation :  and  though  I  was 
little  able  to  walk,  I  set  out  on  foot  for  the 
place  of  assignation,  my  companion  follow- 
ing at  a  small  distance. 

When  I  saw  him  leading  his  horse  down 
the  hill,  I  collected  all  my  fortitude,  and  ad- 
vanced to  him  with  all  the  speed  I  could 
exert ;  but  when  I  made  an  effort  to  speak, 
my  tongue  denied  its  office ;  and  so  lively 
was  the  expression  of  unutterable  sorrow  in 
my  countenance,  that  his  heart  (hard  as  it 
was)  melted  at  sight  of  my  sufferings,  which 
he  well  knew  proceeded  from  the  sincerity 
of  my  love.  At  length  I  recovered  the  use 
of  speech  enough  to  tell  him,  that  I  was 
come  to  take  my  leave ;  and  when  I  would 
have  proceeded,  my  voice  failed  me  afain ; 
but,  after  a  considerable  pause,  I  found 
means,  with  great  difficulty,  to  let  him  know 
how  sensible  I  was  of  my  own  incapacity 
•to  retrieve  his  lost  aflbctions ;  but  that  I  was 
willing  (if  possible)  to  retain  his  esteem,  of 
which,  could  I  be  assured,  I  would  endeavour 
to  compose  myself;  that  I  was  determined 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  because  I  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  those  places  where  we  had 
been  so  happy  in  our  mutual  love ;  and  that, 
till  my  departure,  I  hoped  he  would  visit  me 
sometimes,  that  I  might,  by  decrees,  wean 
myself  from  his  company ;  for  I  should  not 
be  able  to  survive  the  shock  of  being  depriv- 
ed of  him  all  at  once. 

This  address  may  seem  very  humble  to  an 
anconcemed  observer ;  but  love  will  tame  the 
proudest  disposition,  as  plainly  appeared  in 
my  case ;  for  I  had  naturally  as  much  spirit, 
or  more,  than  the  generality  of  people  have. 
Mr  S — -— -  was  so  much  confounded  at  the 
manner  of  my  behaviour,  that  he  scarce 
knew  what  answer  to  make ;  for  (as  he  after- 
wards  owned)  he  expected  to  hear  himself 
upbraided ;  but  he  was  not  proof  against  my 
tenderness.  After  some  hesitation,  he  said, 
he  never  meant  to  forsake  me  entirely ;  that 
his  affection  was  still  unimpaired,  and  that 
he  would  follow  me  directly  to  London.  I 
imposed  upon  myself,  and  believed  what  he 
said,  because  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
parting  with  him  for  ever,  and  returned  to 
town  m  a  more  tranquil  state  of  mind  than 
that  in  which  I  had  left  my  father,  though 
my  heart  was  far  from  being  at  ease ;  my 
feara  being  ingenious  enough  to  foresee,  that 
I  should  never  be  Me  to  overcome  his  in- 
difference. 

I  took  lodffings  in  Mount-street ;  and  my 
maid  having  disposed  of  herself  in  marriage, 
hired  another,  who  supplied  her  place  very 
much  to  my  satisfaction:  she  was  a  good 
t^rlf  had  a  particular  attachment  to  me,  and, 


for  many  years,  during  which  she  lived  in 
my  service,  was  inderatigably  assiduous  in 
contributing  to  my  ease,  or  rather  in  allevi- 
ating my  i&iction :   for  though  S came 

up  to  town  according  to  promise,  and  renew- 
ed a  sort  of  correspondence  with  me  for  the 
space  of  five  months,  his  complaisance  would 
extend  no  farther ;  and  he  ^ve  m%to  under- 
stand that  he  had  determined  to  go  abroad 
with  Mr  V ;  whom  he  accormngly  ac- 
companied in  his  embassy  to  D ^n. 

I  understood  the  real  cause  of  this  expedi- 
tion, which,  notwithstanding  his  oaths  and 
protestations  of  unabated  love  and  recfard,  I 
construed  into  a  palpable  mark  of  dislike  and 
disrespect :  nor  could  the  repeated  assurances 
I  received  from  him  in  letters  mitigate  the 
anguish  and  mortification  that  preyed  upon 
my  heart.  I  therefore  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
recovering  the  happiness  I  had  lost :  I  told 
him  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  that  he  miffbt 
exercise  his  gallantry  a  great  while,  before 
he  would  meet  with  my  fellow  in  point  of 
sincerity  and  love ;  for  I  would  rather  have 
been  a  servant  in  his  house,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  him,  than  the  queen  of  England 
debarred  of  that  pleasure. 

When  he  took  his  leave,  and  went  down 
stairs,  I  shrunk  at  every  step  he  made,  as  if 
a  new  wound  had  been  inflicted  upon  me ; 
and  when  I  heard  the  door  shut  behind  him, 
my  heart  died  within  me.  (I  had  the  satis- 
faction to  hear  afterwards,  he  lamented  the 
loss  of  me  prodigiously,  and  that  he  had  never 
been  so  happy  since).  I  sat  down  to  write 
a  letter,  in  which  I  forgave  his  indifference, 
because  I  knew  the  affections  are  altogether 
involuntary,  and  wished  him  all  the  happiness 
he  deserved.  I  then  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  in  the  most  restless  anxiety,  was 
put  to  bed  by  my  maid,  rose  at  six,  mounted 
my  horse,  and  rode  forty  miles,  in  order  to 
fttigue  myself,  that  I  might  next  night  ezyoy 
some  repose.  This  exercise  I  daily  under- 
went for  months  together ;  and  when  it  did 
not  answer  my  purpose,  I  used  to  walk  round 
Hyde  Park  in  the  evening,  when  the  place 
was  quite  solitary  and  unvisited  by  any  other 
human  creature. 

In  the  course  of  this  melancholy  perambu« 
lation,  I  was  one  day  accosted  by  a  very  great 
man,  who,  after  the  first  salutation,  asked 
whether  or  not  my  intercourse  with  8 
was  at  an  end  ?  and  if  I  had  any  allowance 
from  my  husband  1  To  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions I  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and  to  the 
last  answered,  that  my  lord  did  not  allow  me 
a  great  deal — ^indeed  I  might  have  truly  said 
nothing  at  all ;  but  I  was  too  proud  to  own 
my  indigence.  He  then  expressed  his  won- 
der, how  one  like  me,  who  had  been  used  to 
splendour  and  a^ence  from  my  cradle,  could 
make  shift  to  live  in  my  present  narrow  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  when  I  told  him  that  I  could 
make  a  very  good  shift,  so  I  had  peace,  he 
seemed  to  lament  my  situation,  and  veiy 
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kindly  invited  me  to  sup  with  his  wife  at  Lis 
house.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  without 
any  apprehension  of  the  consequence ;  and, 
when  I  went  to  the  place,  was  introduced 
into  an  apartment  magnificently  lighted  up 
(I  suppose)  for  my  reception. 

After  I  had  staid  alone  for  some  time  in 
this  mysterious  situation,  without  seeing  a 
living  soul,  my  inviter  appeared,  and  said,  he 
hoped  I  would  not  take  it  amiss  that  he  and 
I  were  to  sup  by  ourselves,  as  he  h&d  some- 
thing to  say,  which  could  not  be  so  properly 
communicated  before  company  or  servants. 
I  then,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  his  drift, 
to  my  no  small  surprise  and  indignation ;  and, 
with  evident  marks  of  displeasure,  told  him, 
I  was  sure  he  had  nothing  to  propose  that 
would  be  a^eeable  to  my  inclination,  and 
that  I  would  immediately  leave  the  house : 
upon  which  he  gave  me  to  understand,  that  I 
could  not  possibly  retire,  because  he  had  sent 
away  my  chair,  and  all  his  servants  were  dis- 
poseid  to  obey  his  orders. 

Incensed  at  this  declaration,  which  I  con- 
sidered as  an  insult,  I  answered  with  an  air 
of  resolution— it  was  very  well ;  I  despised 
his  contrivance,  and  was  afraid  of  nobody. 
Seeing  me  thus  alarmed,  he  assured  me  I  had 
no  reason  to  be  afraid ;  that  he  had  loved  me 
lonff,  and  could  find  no  other  opportunity  of 

decTarinff  his  passion.    He  said,  the  q 

had  toldnim  that  Lord had  renewed  his 

addresses  to  me ;  and  as  he  understood  from 
my  own  mouth,  my  correspondence  with 
S-— —  was  absolutely  broken  off,  he  thought 
himself  as  well  entitled  as  another  to  my 
regard.  Li  conclusion,  he  told  me,  that  I 
might  command  his  purse,  and  that  he  had 
power  enough  to  bring  me  into  the  world 
again  with  eclat.  To  these  advances  I  re- 
pued,  that  he  was  very  much  mistaken  in 
nis  opinion  of  my  character,  if  he  imagined  I 
w%s  to  be  won  bv  any  temptations  of  fortune 
—and  very  franxly  declared,  that  I  would 
rather  give  myself  to  a  footman,  than  sell 
myself  to  a  prince. 

Supper  being  served,  we  sat  down  together, 
but  I  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  any  thing 
except  a  little  bread  and  water ;  for  I  was  an 
odd  whimsical  girl,  and  it  came  into  my  head, 
that  he  might  perhaps  have  mixed  something 
in  the  victuals  or  wine,  which  would  alter  my 
way  of  thinking.  In  short,  finding  himself 
baffled  in  all  his  endeavours,  he  permitted  me 
about  twelve  o'clock  to  depart  in  peace,  and 
gave  up  his  suit  as  a  desperate  cause. 

This  uncomfortable  life  did  I  lead  for  a 
whole  twelvemonth,  without  feeling  the  least 
abatement  of  my  melancholy.  Finding  my- 
self worn  to  a  skeleton,  I  resumed  my  former 
resolution  of  trying  to  profit  by  change  of 
place,  and  actually  went  abroad,  with  no 
other  attendant  than  my  woman,  and  the  ut- 
most indifference  for  lira.  My  intention  was 
to  have  gone  to  the  south  of  France,  where 
I  thought  I  could  have  subsisted  on  the  little 


I  had  left,  which  amounted  to  five  hundred 
pounds,  until  the  issue  of  my  law-suit,  by 
which  I  hoped  to  obtain  some  provision  fVom 
my  lord ;  and,  without  all  doubt,  my  expects^ 
tion  would  have  been  answered,  had  I  put 
this  my  plan  in  execution ;  but,  being  at  Parisy 
from  whence  I  purposed  to  set  forward  in  a 
few  days,  I  sent  to  M.  K— ,  who  had  been 
formerly  intimate  with  my  father,  and  shown 
me  many  civilities  during  my  first  residence 
in  France. 

This  gentleman  favoured  me  with  a  visit ; 
and,  when  I  made  him  acquainted  with  my 
scheme,  dissuaded  me  from  it,  as  an  uncom- 
fortable determination.  He  advised  me  to 
stay  at  Paris,  where,  with  good  economy,  I 
could  live  as  cheap  as  in  any  other  place, 
and  enjoy  the  conversation  and  countenance 
of  my  friends,  amonf  which  number  he  de- 
clared himself  one  of  the  most  faithful.  He 
assured  me^that  I  should  be  always  welcome 
to  his  table,  and  want  for  nothing.  He  pro- 
mised to  recommend  me  as  a  lodger  to  a 
friend  of  his  with  whom  I  would  live  in  a  firu- 
gal  and  decent  manner ;  and  observed,  that, 
as  the  woman  was  well  known  and  esteemed 
by  all  the  English  company  in  Paris,  it  would 
be  the  most  reputable  step  I  could  take  (con- 
sidering my  youth  and  situation),  to  lodge 
with  a  creditable  person,  who  could  answer 
for  my  conduct.  Thus  persuaded,  I  very 
simply  followed  his  advice — ^I  say  simply, 
because,  notwithstanding  his  representations, 
I  soon  found  my  money  melt  away,  without 
any  prospect  of  a  fresh  supply.  In  lieu  of 
this,  however,  I  passed  my  time  very  agree- 
ably in  several  English  and  some  French 
families,  where,  in  a  little  time,  I  became 
quite  intunate,  saw  a  great  deal  of  company, 
and  was  treated  with  the  utmost  politeness 
and  regard :  yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  plea- 
sures, many  a  melancholy  sigh  would  rise  at 
the  remembrance  of  my  beloved  S  ,  whom, 
for  several  years,  I  could  not  recollect  with, 
out  emotion;  but  time,  company,  amusements, 
and  change  of  place,  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
sipated  these  ideas,  and  enabled  mo  to  bear 
my  fate  with  patience  and  resignation. 

On  my  last  arrival  at  Paris,  I  was  surround- 
ed  by  a  crowd  of  professed  admirers,  who 
sighed  and  flattered  in  the  usual  forms ;  but 
besides  that  my  heart  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  contract  new  engagements,  I  was  prepos- 
sessed against  them  all,  by  supposing  that 
the^  presumed  upon  the  knowledge  of  my 
indiscretion  with  S ;  and  therefore  re- 
jected their  addresses  with  detestation  and 
disdain ; — ^for,  as  I  have  already  observed,  I 
was  not  to  be  won  but  by  the  appearance  of 
esteem,  and  the  most  respectfiil  carriage; 
and  though,  by  a  false  step,  I  had,  in  my  own 
opinion,  forfeited  my  title  to  the  one,  1  was 
resolved  to  discourage  the  advances  of  any 
man  who  seemed  deficient  in  the  other. 

In  this  manner  my  loyers  were  one  by  on« 
repulsed,  almost  aa  aoon  as  they  presented 
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themselves:  and  i  preserved  the  indepen. 
dence  of  my  heart,  until  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  certain  peer,  whom  I  often  saw  at  thQ 
house  of  Mrs  P — ,  an  English  lad  v  then  resi* 
dent  at  Paris.  This  young  nobleman  pro- 
fessed himself  deeply  enamoured  of  me,  m  a 
Btjfle  so  different  from  that  of  my  other  ad- 
mirers, that  I  heard  his  protestations  without 
dis^ist ;  and,  though  my  inclinations  were 
still  free,  could  not  find  m  my  heart  to  dis- 
countenance his  addresses,  which  were  pre- 
ferred with  the  most  engaging  modesty,  dis- 
interestedness, and  respect. 

By  tltese  never-failing  arts,  he  ^p^ually 
conquered  my  indifference,  and  sained  the 
preference  in  my  esteem  from  Lord  C— y 
and  the  Prince  of^C — ,  who  were  at  that  time 
Ills  rivals.  But  what  contributed  more  than 
any  consideration  to  his  success  was,  his  de- 
claring openly,  that  he  would  marry  me  with- 
out hesitation,  as  soon  as  I  cotrtd  obtain  a 
divorce  fi*om  my  present  husband,  which,  in 
all  probability,  might  have  been  easilv  pro- 
cured ;  for,  before  I  lefl  England,  Lord  — 
had  offered  me  five  thousand  pounds,  if  I 
would  consent  to  such  a  mutual  release,  that 
he  might  be  at  liberty  to  espouse  one  Miss 

W of  Kent,  to  whom  he  then  made  love 

upon  honourable  terms ;  but  I  was  fool  enough 
to  refuse  his  proposal  by  the  advice  of  S- — : 
and  whether  or  not  his  lordship,  finding  it 
impracticable  to  wed  his  new  mistress,  began 
to  make  love  upon  another  footing,  I  know 
not ;  but,  certain  it  is,  the  mother  forbade 
him  the  house,  a  circumstance  which  he  took 
so  heinously  ill,  that  he  appealed  to  the  world 
in  a  public  advertisement,  beginning  with, — 
**  Whereas,  for  some  time,  I  have  passionately 
loved  Miss  W ,  and,  upon  my  not  comply- 
ing with  the  mother's  proposals,  they  have 
turned  me  out  of  doors — ^thisis  to  justify,"  &c. 

This  declaration,  signed  with  his  name, 
was  actually  printed  in  a  number  of  detached 
advertisements,  which  he  ordered  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  public ;  and  afterwards,  being 
convinced  by  some  of  his  friends  that  he  had 
done  a  very  siUy  thing,  he  recalled  them  at 
half  a  guinea  a-piece :  a  copy  of  one  of  them 
was  sent  to  me  at  Paris,  and  I  believe  my 
father  has  now  one  of  the  originals  in  his 
possession.  After  this  wise  vindication  of 
his  conduct,  he  made  an  attempt  to  carry  off 
the  lady  from  church  by  force  of  arms ;  but 
she  was  rescued  by  the  neighbours,  headed 
by  her  brother,  who  being  an  attorney,  had 
like  to  have  made  his  lordship  smart  severely 
for  this  exploit. 

Meanwhile  my  new  admirer  had  made 
some  progress  in  my  heart ;  and,  my  finances 
being  exhausted,  I  was  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  returning  to  Lord again,  or 

accepting  Earl  B~~ — *s  love.  When  my  af- 
fitirs  were  brought  to  that  issue,  I  made  no 
hesitation  in  my  choice,  putting  myself  under 
the  protection  of  a  man  of  honour,  whom  I 
•steemed,  rather  than  suffer  every  sort  of 
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mortification  from  a  person  who  was  the  ob- 
ject of  my  abhorrence  and  contempt.  From 
a  mistaken  pride,  I  chose  to  live  in  Lord 
B — 's  house,  rather  than  be  maintained  at  his 
expense  in  any  other  place.  We  spent  seve- 
ral months  agreeably  in  balls  and  other  di- 
versions, visited  Lord  B — ^k,  who  lived  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  and  staid 
some  days  at  his  house,  where  the  entertain- 
ment was,  in  all  respects,  delightful,  elegant, 
and  refined.  Their  habitation  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  best  company  in  France ;  and 
Lady  B-— k  maintained  the  same  superiority 
in  her  own  sex,  for  which  her  lord  is  so  justly 
distinguished  among  the  men. 

About  Christmas  we  set  out  for  England, 
accompanied  by  a  little  North  Briton,  who 
lived  with  Lord  B  as  his  companion,  and 
did  not  at  all  approve  of  our  correspondence : 
whether  out  of  real  friendship  for  his  patron, 
or  apprehension  that  in  time  I  might  super- 
sede his  own  influence  with  my  lord,  I  snail 
not  pretend  to  determine.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
the  frost  was  so  severe,  that  we  were  detained 
ten  days  at  Calais  before  we  could  get  out  of 
the  harbour ;  and,  during  that  time,  I  reflected 
seriously  on  what  my  new  lover  had  proposed. 
As  he  was  very  young,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  I  thought  my  story  might 
have  escaped  him ;  and  therefore  determined 
to  give  him  a  faithful  detail  of  the  whole,  that 
he  might  not  have  any  thing  to  reproach  me 
with  in  the  sequel ;  besides,  I  did  not  think  it 
honest  to  eujofage  him  to  do  more  for  me  than 
he  might  aiterwards,  perhaps,  think  I  waa 
worth.  Accordingly  I  communicated  to  him 
every  particular  of^y  life ;  and  the  narration, 
far  from  altering  his  sentiments,  rather  con- 
finned  his  good  opinion,  by  exhibiting  an  un- 
doubted proof  of  my  frankness  and  sincerity. 
In  short,  he  behaved  with  such  generosity,  as 
made  an  absolute  conquest  of  my  heart :  but 
my  love  was  of  a  different  kind  from  tl^at 
which  had  formerly  reigned  within  my  breast, 
being  founded  upon  the  warmest  gratitude 
and  esteem,  exclusive  of  any  other  consider- 
ation, though  his  person  was  very  agreeable 
and  his  address  enga^ng. 

When  we  arrived  in  Enffland,  I  went  di- 
rectly to  las  country  seat,  about  twelve  miles 
firom  London,  where  he  soon  joined  me,  and 
we  lived  some  time  in  perfect  retirement,  his 
relations  being  gre&tly  alarmed  with  the  ap- 
prehension that  Lord would  bring  an 

action  against  him,  though  he  himself  desired 
nothing  more,  and  lived  so  easy  under  that 
expectation,  that  they  soon  laid  aside  their 
fears  on  his  account. 

We  were  visited  by  Mr  H—  B  ,  a 
relation  of  my  lord,  and  one  Mr  R—  of  the 
guards,  who,  with  the  little  Scotchman,  and 
my  lover,  made  an  agreeable  set,  among 
whom  I  enjoyed  hunting,  and  all  manner  of 
country  diversions.  As  to  Mr  H—  B  , 
if  ever  there  was  perfection  in  one  man,  it 
centered  in  him ;  or,  at  least,  he,  of  all  the 
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men  I  ever  knew,  approached  nearest  to  that 
idea  which  I  bad  conceived  of  a  perfect  cha- 
racter. He  was  both  good  and  great,  pos. 
sessed  an  uncommon  genius,  and  the  best  of 
hearts.  Mr  R  was  a  very  sociable  man, 
had  a  good  person,  and  cultivated  understand- 
ing ;  and  my  lord  was  excessively  good  hu- 
moured : — BO  that,  with  such  companions,  no 
place  could  be  duU  or  insipid,  .ror  my  own 
part,  I  conducted  the  family ;  and,  as  I  en- 
deavoured to  please  and  make  every  body 
happy,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed. 
Mr  B-- —  told  me,  that,  before  he  saw  me, 
he  heard  I  was  a  fool ;  but  finding  (as  he  was 
pleased  to  say),  that  I  had  been  e^regiously 
misrepresented,  he  courted  my  Siendship, 
and  a  correspondence  commenced  between 
us :  indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  any  person 
to  know  him,  without  entertaining  the  utmost 
esteem  and  veneration  for  his  virtue. 

After  I  had  lived  some  time  in  this  agree- 
able retreat,  my  husband  began  to  make  a 
bustle.    He  sent  a  message,  demanding  me 

from  Lord  B ;  then  came  in  penon,  with 

his  nightcap  in  his  pocket,  intendin^f  to  have 
staid  all  night,  had  he  been  asked,  and  at- 
tended by  a  relation,  whom  he  assured  that 
I  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  detained  by  force 
firom  his  arms. 

Finding  himself  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations, he  commenced  a  law-suit  against 
Lord  B  ,  though  not  for  a  divorce,  as  we 
desired,  but  with  a  view  to  reclaim  me  as  his 
lawful  wife.  His  lawyers,  however,  attempt- 
ed to  prove  criminal  conversation,  in  hopes 
of  extorting  money  from  my  lover :  but  their 
endeavours  were  altogether  fruitless ;  for  no 
servant  ot  Lord  B— -*s  or  mine  could  with 
justice  say  we  were  ever  seen  to  trespass 
against  modesty  and  decorum ;  so  that  the 
pTaintiflfwas  nonsuited. 

While  this  cause  was  depending,  all  my 
lover's  friends  expressed  fear  and  concern  for 
the  issue,  while  he  himself  behaved  with  the 
utmost  resolution,  and  gave  me  such  con- 
vincing proofs  of  a  strong  and  steady  affec- 
tion, as  augmented  my  ^p^itude,  and  rivetted 
the  ties  of  mjr  love,  which  was  unblemished, 
faithful,  and  sincerd. 

Soon  afler  this  event,  I  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  illness,  in  which  I  w&s  visited 
by  my  father,  and  attended  by  two  physicians, 
one  of  whom  despaired  of  my  life,  and  took 
his  leave  accordingly;  but  Dr  S  ,  who 
was  the  other,  persisted  in  his  attendance, 
and,  in  all  human  appearance,  saved  my  life ; 
a  circumstance  by  which  he  acquired  a  great 
share  of  reputation;  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
his  assistance,  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for 
ten  weeks ;  during  which  Lord  B  's  grief 
was  immoderate,  his  care  and  generosity  un- 
limited. While  I  lay  in  this  extremity,  Mr 
S  ,  penetrated  by  my  melancholy  condi- 
tion, which  revived  his  tenderness,'  begged 
leave  to  be  admitted  to  my  presence ;  and 
Lord  B         would  have  complied  witk  his 


request,  had  I  not  been  judged  too  weak  to 
bear  the  shock  of  such  an  interview.  My 
constitution,  however,  agreeably  disappointed 
their  fears ;  and  the  fever  had  no  sooner  left 
me,  than  I  was  removed  to  a  hunting  seat 
belonging  to  my  lover,  from  whence,  after  I 
had  recovered  my  strength,  we  went  to  B— — 
castle,  where  )ve  kept  open  house  ;,and  while 
we  remained  at  this  place,  Lord  B  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Lord  — --,  dated  in  No* 
vember,  challenging  him  to  single  combat  in 
May,  upon  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Flan* 
ders.  This  defiance  was  sent  in  consequence 
of  what  had  parsed  betwixt  them  long  before 
my  indisposition,  at  a  meeting  in  a  certain 
tavern,  where  they  quarrelled,  and,  in  the 
fray,  my  lover  threw  his  antagonist  under 
the  table.  I  counselled  him  to  take  no  no- 
tice of  this  rhodomontade,  which  I  knew  was 
void  of  all  intention  of  performance ;  and  he 
was  wise  Mough  to  follow  my  advice,  re* 
solved,  however,  should  the  message  be  repeat* 
ed,  to  take  the  challenger  at  his  vrord.  » 

Having  resided  some  time  in  this  place,  we 
returned  to  the  other  country  house  which  he 

had  lefl,  where  Lord  B addicted  himself 

so  much  to  hunting,  and  other  male  diver- 
sions, that  I  be^n  to  think  he  neglected  me, 
and  apprised  him  of  my  suspicion,  assuring 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  would  leave 
him  as  soon  as  my  opinion  should  be  con- 
firmed. 

This  declaration  had  no  eflTect  upon  his 
behaviour,  which  became  so  remarkably  cold, 

that  even  Mr  R ,  who  lived  with  us,  ima* 

^ned  that  his  affection  was  palpably  dimin- 
ished. When  I  went  to  town,  I  was  usually 
attended  by  his  cousin,  or  this  gentleman,  or 
both,  but  seldom  favoured  with  his  company ; 
nay,  when  I  repaired  to  Bath,  for  the  re* 
establishment  of  my  health,  he  permitted  me 
to  go  alone— 60  that  I  was  quite  persuaded 
of  ms  indifference ;  and  yet  I  was  mistaken 
in  my  opinion ;  but  I  had  been  spoiled  by  the 
behaviour  of  my  first  husband  and  Mr  S  , 
who  never  quitted  me  for  the  sake  of  any 
amusement,  and  often  resisted  the  calls  of 
the  most  urgent  business,  rather  than  part 
from  me,  though  but  for  a  few  hours.  I 
thought  every  man  ^ho  loved  me  truly  would 
act  in  the  same  manner ;  and,  whether  I  am 
ri^ht  or  wrong  in  my  conjectures,  I  lea%'e 
wiser  casuists  to  judge.  Certain  it  is^  such 
sacrifice  and  devotion  is  the  most  pleasing 
proof  of  an  admirer's  passion;  and,  voyes 
mot  plus  souventt  et  neme  dormez  rten,  is 
one  of  my  favourite  maxims.  A  man  may 
give  money,  because  he  is  profuse ;  he  may 
be  violently  fond,  because  he  is  of  a  sanguine 
constitution ;  but,  if  he  gives  me  his  time,  he 
^ves  me  an  unquestionable  proof  of  my  being 
m  full  possession  of  his  heart 

My  appearance  at  Bath,  without  the  com- 
pany of  Lord  B ,  occasioned  a  general 

surprise,  and  encouraged  the  men  to  pester 
mo  with  addresses,  every  new  admirer  en* 
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deavourmff  to  &dvance  his  suit  bv  demonstrat- 
ing the  unkind  and  disrespectful  behaviour  of 
his  lordship.  Indeed  this  was  the  most  ef- 
fectual string  they  coiild  touch ;  my  pride  and 
xesentment  were  alarmed,  and  I  was  weak 
enough  to  listen  to  one  man,  who  had  like 
to  have  insinuated  himself  into  my  inclina- 
tions. He  was  tall  and  lar^  boned,  with 
white  hair,  inclined  to  what  is  called  sandy, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  being  handsome, 
though  I  think  he  scarcely  deserved  that 
epit&t.  He  possessed  a  large  fortune,  loved 
mischief,  and  stuck  at  nothing  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  designs,  one  of  his  chief 
pleasures  beinff  that  of  setting  any  two  lovers 
at  variance.  He  employed  his  address  upon 
me  with  great  assiduity,  and  knew  so  well 
how  to  manage  my  resentment,  that  I  was 
pleased  with  his  manner,  heard  his  vows 
without  disgust,  and,  in  a  word,  promised  to 
deliberate  within  myself  upon  his  proposals, 
and  ffive  him  an  account  of  my  determina* 
tion  in  writing. 

Thus  resolved,  I  went  to  Lord  B ,  in 

Wiltshire,  whither  I  was  followed  by  this 
pretender  to  my  heart,  who  visited  us  on  the 
tbotinir  of  an  acquaintance ;  but,  when  I  re- 
flected on  what  I  had  done,  I  condemned  my 
own  conduct  as  indiscreet,  though  nothing 
decisive  had  passed  between  us,  and  began 
to  hate  him  in  proportion  to  the  self-convic- 
tion I  felt,  perceivinigr  that  I  had  involved  my. 
self  in  a  difficulty,  from  which  I  should  not 
be  easily  disengaged  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, I  found  means  to  postpone  my  declara- 
tion ;  he  admitted  my  excuse,  and  I  returned 

to  London  with  liord  B ,  who  was  again 

summoned  to  the  field  by  his  former  coal- 
lender. 

H— d — ^n,  firovemor,  counsellor,  and  steward 
to  this  little  liero,  came  to  Lord  B  with 
a  verbal  messa^,  importing,  that  his  lordship 
had  changed  his  mind  about  ffoing  to  Flan- 
ders, but  expected  to  meet  mm,  on  such  a 
day  and  hour,  in  the  burying-ground  near 
Red-Lion-square.  Lord  B  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  gave  me  an  account  of  what 
had  passed ;  but  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  messenj^r,  who  had  already  tried  to  alarm 
my  fears,  nom  the  consideration  -of  the  con- 
sequence, that  I  might  take  some  measures 
to  prevent  their  meeting.  I  perceived  his 
drin,  and  told  him  plainly,  that  Lord  . 
had  no  intention  to  risk  his  person,  though 
he  endeavoured  with  all  his  might  to  persuade 
me,  that  his  principal  was  desperate  and  de- 
termined. I  knew  my  little  husband  too  well 
to  think  he  would  bnng  matters  to  any  dan- 

ferous  issue,  and  was  apprehensive  of  nothing 
ut  foul  play,  from  the  villainy  of  H n, 

with  which  I  was  equally  well  acquainted. 
Indeed,  I  signified  my  doubts  on  that  score 

to  Mr  B ,  who  would  have  attended  his 

kinsman  to  the  field,  had  he  not  thought  he 
might  be  liable  to  censure,  if  any  thing  should 
happen  to  Lord  B       ,  because  he  mmself 


was  heir-at-law :  for  that  reason  he  judicious- 
ly declined  being  personally  coocemed ;  and 
we  pitched  upon  the  earl  of  A— ^,  his  lord- 
ship's uncle,  who  willingly  undertook  the 
office. 

At  the  appointed  time  they  went  to  the 
house  of  rendezvous,  where  they  had  net 
waited  lon^when  the  challenger  appeared* 
in  a  new  pink  satin  waistcoat,  which  he  had 
put  on  for  the  occasion,  with  his  sword  under 
his  arm,  and  his  steward  by  him,  leaving,  in 
an  hackney  coach  at  some  distance,  a  surgeon 
whom  he  had  provided  for  the  care  of  his  per- 
son. Thus  equipped,  he  advanced  to  his  an- 
tagonist, and  desired  him  to  choose  his  ground; 
upon  which  Lord  B — ^-  told  him,  that  if  he 
must  fall,  it  was  not  material  which  grave  he 
should  tumble  over. 

Our  little  hero,  finding  him  so  jocose  and 
determined,  turned  to  Ix)rd  A  ,  and  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him,  that  he  might  dis- 
burden his  conscience  before  they  should 
begin  the  work  of  death.  They  accordingly 
went  aside :  and  he  cave  him  to  undcrstandv 
that  his  motive  for  fijrating,  was  Lord  B— — ^'s 
detaining  his  wife  from  nim  by  compulsion. 

The  earlof  A assured  him  he  was  cgre- 

giously  mistaken  in  his  conjecture ;  that  his 
nephew  used  no  force  or  undue  influence  to 
keep  me  in  his  house ;  but  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  turn  me  out  of  doors. 

This  explanation  was  altogether  satisfac* 

tory  to  Lord ,  who  said  he  was  far  frotfi 

being  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  Lord 
B—  would  commit  such  a  breach  of  hospi- 
tality ;  and  all  he  desired  was,  that  his  wife 
should  be  left  to  her  own  inclinations.  Upon 
these  articles  peace  was  concluded,  and  they 
parted  without  bloodshed.  At  least  these 
are  the  particulars  of  the  story,  as  they  were 
related  by  Lord  A  ,  with  whom  I  laughed 
heartily  at  the  adventure ;  for  I  never  doiibted 
that  the  challenger  would  find  some  expedient 
to  prevent  the  duel,  though  I  wondered  how 
he  mustered  up  resolution  enough  to  carry  it 
so  far. 

That  he  might  not,  however,  give  us  any 
more  trouble,  we  resolved  to  go  and  enjoy 
ourselves  in  France,  whither  I  went  by  my- 
self, in  hopes  of  being  soon  joined  by  my 
lover,  who  was  obliged  to  stay  some  time 
longer  in  England,  to  settle  his  affiiirs.  He 
was  so  much  afi*ected  at  our  parting  (thou^ 
but  for  a  few  weeks),  that  he  was  almost  dis- 
tracted ;  and  this  affliction  renewed  my  ten- 
derness for  him,  because  it  was  an  undoubted 
proof  of  his  love.  I  wrote  to  him  every  post 
from  France ;  and,  as  I  had  no  secrets,  de- 
sired him  to  take  care  of  all  the  letters  that 
should  come  to  his  house,  directed  to  me, 
after  my  departure  firom  England. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  office  for  him*  in 
the  execution  of  which  he  chanced  to  open  a 

letter  from  Sir  T A ,  with  whom  (as 

I  have  already  observed)  I  had  some  corres- 
pondence at  Bath.    I  had,  according  to  my 
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promise,  ffiven  this  gentleman  a  decisive  an- 
swer, importing  that  I  was  determined  to 
remain  in  my  present  situation ;  but  as  Lord 

B was  ignorant  of  my  sentiments  in  that 

particular,  and  perceived  from  the  letter  that 
something  extraordinary  had  passed  between 
us,  and  that  I  was  earnestly  solicited  to  leave 
him,  he  was  seized  with  the  utmost  con- 
sternation and  concern ;  and  having  previous- 
ly obtained  the  king's  leave  to  go  abroad,  set 
out  that  very  night  for  France,  leaving  his 
affairs  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

Sir  T —  A hearing  I  was  gone,  with- 

out  understanding  the  cause  of  my  departure, 
took  the  same  route,  and  both  arrived  at 
Dover  next  day.  They  heard  of  each  other's 
motions :  each  bribed  the  master  of  a  packet- 
boat  to  transport  him  with  expedition ;  but 
that  depending  upon  the  wind,  both  reached 
Calais  at  the  same  time,  though  in  different 

vessels.      Sir    T sent    his    valet-de- 

chambre,  post,  with  a  letter,  entreating  me 
to  accompany  him  into  Italy,  where  he  would 
make  me  mistress  of  his  whole  fortune,  and 
to  set  out  directly  for  that  country,  that  he 
might  not  lose  me  by  the  arrival  of  Lord 
B-- — ,  promising  to  join  me  on  the  road, 
if  I  would  consent  to  make  him  happy.  I 
sent  his  messenger  back  with  an  answer, 
wherein  I  expressed  surprise  at  his  pro- 
posals, after  bavins'  si^ined  my  resolution 
to  him  before  I  left  England.  He  was  scarce 
^smissed,  when  I  received  another  letter 

from  Lord  B ^,   beseeching  me  to  meet 

him  at  Clermont,  upon  the  roaxl  from  Calais ; 
and  conjurinff  me  to  avoid  the  sight  of  his 
rival,  should  lie  get  the  start  of  him  in  tra- 
velling. This,  however,  was  not  likely  to  be 
the  case,  as  I^ord   B  rode  post,  and 

the  other  was,  by  his  corpulence,  obliged  to 
travel  in  a  chaise ;  yet,  that  I  might  not  in- 
crease his  anxiety,  1  left  Paris  immediately 
on  the  receipt  of  his  message,  and  met  him 
at  the  appointed  place,  where  he  received 
me  with  all  the  agitation  of  joy  and  iear,  and 
asked  if  I  had  ever  encouraged  Sir  T — 

A in  his  addresses?    I  tery  candidly 

told  him  the  whole  transaction,  at  which  he 
was  incensed ;  but  his  indignation  was  soon 
appeased,  when  I  professed  my  penitence, 
and  assured  him  that  I  had  totally  rejected 
his  rival.  Not  that  I  approve  Of  my  be- 
haviour to  Sir  T ,  who  (I  own)  was  ill 

used  in  this  affair;  but  surely  it  was  more 
excusable  to  halt  here,  than  proceed  farther 
in  my  indiscretion. 

My  lover  being  satisfied  with  my  decla- 
ration, we  went  together  to  Paris,  being  at- 
tended  by  the  Scotchman  whom  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  though  I  believe  he  was 
not  over  and  above  well  pleased  to  see  mat- 
ters thus  amicably  compromised.  The  fU- 
rious  knight  followed  us  to  the  capital ;  in- 
sisted on  seeing  me  in  person;  told  thin 
North  Briton,  that  I  was  actually  engaged 
to  him ;   wrote  every  hour,  and  ruled  at  my 


perfidious  conduct.  I  took  no  notice  of 
these  delirious  transports,  which  were  also 

disregarded  by  Lord  B ,  till  one  night 

he  was  exasperated  bv  the  insinuations  of 

Mr  C- ,  who,    I  believe,   inflamed  his 

jealousy,  by  hinting  a  suspicion  that  I  was 
retliy  in  love  with  his  rival.  What  passed 
betwixt  them  I  know  not,  but  he  sent  for  me 
from  the  opera,  by  a  physician  of  Paris,  who 
was  a  sort  of  go  between  among  us  all,  and 
who  told  me,  that  if  I  did  not  come  home 
on  the  instant,  a  duel  would  be  fought  on  my 
account. 

I  was  very  much  shocked  at  this  infor- 
mation ;  but  by  being  used  to  alarms  from 
the  behaviour  of  Lora  ,  I  had  acquired 
a  pretty  good  share  of  resolution,  and  with 
great  composure  entered  the  room  where 
Lord    B  was,    with    his   companion, 

whom  I  immediately  ordered  to  withdraw. 
I  then  {rave  his  lordship  to  understand,  that ' 
I  was  mformed  of  what  had  passed,  and 
thought  myself  so  much  injured  by  the  person 
who  had  just  quitted  the  apartment,  that  I 
would  no  longer  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  him. 

Lord    B raved   like    a    bedlamite, 

taxing  me  with  want  of  candour  and  a& 
fection;  but  I  easily  justified  my  own  integ- 
rity, and  gave  him  such  assurances  of  my 
love,  that  his  jealousy  subsided,  and  his 
spirits  were  recomposed.    Nevertheless,  I 

insisted  upon  his  dismissing  Mr  C ,  on 

pain  of  m^  leaving  the  house,  as  I  could  not 
nelp  thinkmg  he  had  used  his  endeavours  to 
prejudice  me  in  the  opinion  of  my  lord. 
If  his  conduct  was  the  result  of  friendship 
for  his  patron,  he  certainly  acted  the  part  of 
an  honest  and  trusty  adherent ;  but  I  could 
not  easily  forgive  him,  because  a  few  weeks 
before,  he  had,  by  my  interest,  obtained  a 
considerable  addition  to  his  allowance ;  and 
even  after  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  disoblige 
me,  I  was  not  so  much  his  enemy  but  that  I 

prevailed  upon  Lord  B to  double  his 

salary,  that  his  leaving  the  fiunily  might  be 
no  detriment  to  his  fortune. 

His  lordship  having  complied  with  my 
demand,  this  gentleman,  after  having  staid 
three  days  in  the  house,  to  prepare  for  his 
departure,  during  which  I  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  admitted  into  my  presence,  made 
his  retreat  with  a  fine  young  girl  who  was 
my  companion ;  and  I  have  never  seen  him 
since  that  time. 

Sir  T still  continued  fUrious,  and 

would  not  take  a  denial,  except  from  my 
own  mouth;  upon  which,  witli  the  appro- 
bation of  Lord  B— — ,  I  indulged  him  with 
an  interview.  He  entered  the  apartment 
with  a  stem  countenance,  and  told  me  I  had 
used  him  ill.  I  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge, 
and  begged  his  pardon  accordingly.  I  at- 
tempted to  reason  the  case  with  him,  but  he 
would  hear  no  arguments  except  his  own, 
and«eyen  tried  to  intimidate  me  with  threatt ; 
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which  provoked  me  to  such  a  de^ee,  that  I 
defied  hie  vengeance.  I  told  him,  that  I 
feared  nothing  but  the  report  of  my  own  con- 
science ;  that,  though  I  had  acted  a  simple 
part,  he  durst  not  say  there  was  any  thmg 
criminal  in  my  conduct ;  and  that,  from  his 
present  frantic  and  unjust  behaviour,  I 
thought  myself  happy  in  having  escaped  him. 
He  swore  I  was  the  most  inflexible  of  ail 
creatures,  asked  if  nothing  would  move  me? 
and  when  I  answered,  nothing,  took  his 
leave,  and  never  afterwards  persecuted  me 
with  his  addresses;  though  I  have  heard 
be  was  vain  and  fklse  enough  to  boast  of 
favours,  which,  upon  my  honour,  he  never 
received,  as  he  himself,  at  one  time,  owned 
to  Br  Cantwell  at  Paris. 

While  he  underwent  all  this  frenzy  and 
distraction  upon  my  account,  he  was  loved 
with  the  same  violence  of  passion  by  a 
certain  Scotch  lady  of  quality,  who,  when  he 
followed  me  to  France,  pursued  him  thither 
with  the  same  eagerness  and  expedition. 
Far  from  being  jealous  of  me  as  a  rival,  she 
used  to  come  to  my  house,  implore  my  good 
offices  with  the  object  of  her  love,  and,  lay- 
ing herself  on  the  floor  at  full  length  before 
the  fire,  weep  and  cry  like  a  person  bereft  of 
her  senses.  She  bitterly  complained  that 
he  bad  never  obliged  her  but  once;  and 
begged,  with  the  most  earnest  supplications, 
that  1  would  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  him  at  my  house.  But  I  thought 
proper  to  avoid  her  company,  as  soon  as  I 
perceived  her  intention. 

We  continued  at  Paris  for  some  time, 
during  which  I  contracted  an  acquaintance 

with  the  sister  of  Madame  la  T .     She 

was  the  supposed  mistress  of  the  prince  of 
C ,  endowed  with  a  great  share  of  under- 
standing, and  loved  pleasure  to  excess, 
though  she  maintained  her  reputation  on 
a  respectable  footing,  by  living  with  her 
husband  and  mother.  Tms  lady,  perceiving 
that  I  had  inspired  her  lover  with  a  passion, 
which  gave  me  uneasiness  on  her  account, 
actually  practised  all  her  eloquence  and  art 
in  persuading  me  to  Usten  to  his  love ;  for  it 
.  was  a  maxim  with  her  to  please  him  at  any 
rate.  I  was  shocked  at  her  indelicate  com- 
plaisance, and  rejected  the  proposal,  as  re- 
pugnant to  my  present  en^Mpement,  which 
1  held  as  sacred  as  any  nnptiaf  tie,  and  much 
more  binding  than  a  forced  or  nnnatund 
marriage. 

Upon  our  return  to  En^^and,  we  lived  in 
great  harmony  and  peace :  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  my  happiness,  but  the  one  thing 
to  me  the  most  needful;  I  mean  the  en- 
chanting tenderness  and  delightful  enthusi- 

asm  of  love.    Lord  B ^'s  heart,  I  believe, 

felt  the  soft  impressions;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  loved  him  with  the  most  mithfiil 
aflbction.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  I  wished 
him  well ;  I  had  the  roost  delicate,  the  most 
genuine  esteem  for  his  virtue;  I  bad  an 


intimate  regard  and  anxiety  for  his  interest ; 
and  felt  for  him  as  if  he  bad  been  my  own 
son;  but  still  there  was  a  vacancy  m  my 
heart;  there  was  not  that  fervour,  that 
transport,  that  ecstasy  of  passion  which  I 
had  formerlv  known ;  my  bosom  was  not 
filled  with  the  little  deity ;  I  could  not  help 
recalling  to  my  remembrance  the  fond,  the 
ravishing  moments  I  had  passed  with  S 
Had  I  understood  the  conditions  of  life* 
those  pleasures  were  happily  exchanged  for 
my  present  situation,  because,  if  I  was  now 
deprived  of  those  rapturous  enjoyments,  I 
was  also  exempted  fit>m  the  cares  and  anxie* 
ty  that  attended  them ;  but  I  was  generally 
extravagant  in  my  notions  of  happiness,  and 
therefore  construed  my  present  tranqiuliity 
into  an  insipid  langour  and  stagnation  of  life. 

While  I  remain^  in  this  inactivity  of  sen- 
timent. Lord having  received  a  very 

considerable  addition  to  his  fortune,  sent  a 
message  to  me,  promising,  that  if  I  would 
leave  Lord  B  ,  he  would  make  me  a 
present  of  a  house  and  furniture,  where  I 
should  live  at  my  ease,  without  being  expos- 
ed to  his  visits,  except  when  I  should  be  dis- 
posed  to  receive  tiiem.  This  proposal  he 
made,  in  consequence  of  what  I  had  always 
declared,  namely,  that  if  ho  had  not  reduced 
me  to  the  necessity  of  putting  myself  under 
the  protection  of  some  person  or  other,  by 
depriving  me  of  any  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence, I  should  never  have  given  the  world 
the  least  cause  to  scandalize  my  reputation; 
and  that  I  would  withdraw  myself  from  my 
present  dependence  as  soon  as  he  should 
enable  me  to  live  by  myself.  I  was,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  be  as  good  as  mv  word,  and 
accepted  his  offer,  on  condition  that  I  should 
be  wholly  at  my  own  disposal,  and  that  he 
should  never  enter  my  door  but  as  a  visitant 
or  common  friend. 

These  acticles  being  ratified  by  bis  word 
and  honour  (the  value  of  which  I  did  not 
then  know),  a  house  was  furnished  accord- 
ing to  my  direction ;  and  I  signified  my  in- 
tention to  Lord  B- ,  who  consented  to  my 

removal,  with  this  proviso,  that  I  should  con- 
tinue to  see  him.  I  wrote  also  to  his  re- 
lation Mr  B  ,  who,  in  his  answer,  ob- 
served, that  it  was  too  late  to  advise,  when  I 
was  actually  determined.  All  my  friends 
and  acquaintance  approved  of  the  scheme, 
though  it  was  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable 
steps  I  had  ever  taken,  being  a  real  act  of  in- 
gratitude to  my  benefactor;  which  I  soon 
did,  and  always  shall  regret  and  condemn. 
So  little  is  the  world  qualified  to  judge  of 
private  affairs ! 

When  the  time  of  our  parting  drew  near, 
Lord  B became  ^oomy  and  discontent- 
ed, and  even  intreated  me  to  postpone  my 
resolution ;  but  I  told  him  that  now  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  my  reception,  I  could 
not  retract  without  incurring  the  imputation 
of  folly  and  extravagance.    On  the  very  day 
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of  my  departure!  Mr  B endeavoured, 

with  all  the  arguments  he  could  suflvest,  to 
dissuade  me  from  my  purpose ;  and  1  made 
use  of  the  same  answer  which  had  satisfied 
his  fi'iend.  Finding  me  determined  upon  re- 
moving! he  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
exclaiming, — "By  G— d,  if  Lord  B— 
can  bear  it,  I  can't."  I  was  thunderstruck 
at  the  expression;  for  though  I  had  been 
told  that  Mr  B — -^  was  in  love  with  me, 
I  rave  no  credit  to  the  report,  because  he 
had  never  declared  his  passion,  and  this  was 
the  first  hint  of  it  that  ever  escaped  him  in 
my  hearing.  1  was  therefore  so  much 
amazed  at  the  circumstance  of  this  abrupt 
explanation, that  I  could  make  no  answer; 
but  having  taken  my  leave,  went  away,  rumi- 
nating on  the  unexpected  declaration. 

Lord  B (as  I  was  informed)  spoke 

not  a  word  that  whole  night,  and  took  my 
leaving  him  so  much  to  heart,  that  two  years 
elapsed  before  he  eot  the  better  of  his  grief. 
This  intelligence  I  afterwards  received  from 
his  own  mouth,  and  asked  his  forgiveness 
for  my  unkind  retreat,  though  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  obtain  my  own.  As  for  Mr  B— , 
he  was  overwhelmed  witli  sorrow,  and  made 
such  eflbrts  to  suppress  his  concern,  as  had 
well  nigh  cost  him  his  life.  Dr  S— - —  was 
called  to  him  in  the  middle  of  the  niffht,  and 
found    him   almost   suffocated.      He  soon 

fiessed  the  cause,  when  he  understood  that 
had  lefl  the  house :  so  that  I  myself  was 
the  only  person  concerned,  who  was  utterly 
iffnorant  of  his  affection;  for  I  solemnly  de- 
clare he  never  ffavo  me  the  least  reason  to 
suspect  it  while  I  lived  with  his  relation,  be- 
cause he  had  too  much  honour  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  supplanting  his  friend,  and  too 

gooa  an  opinion  of  me  to  believe  he  should 
ave  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  Though  my 
love  for  Lord  B—  was  not  so  tender  and 
interesting  as  the  passion  I  had  felt  for 

S ,  my  fiddity  was  inviolable,  and  I 

never  harboured  the  most  distant  thought  of 
any  other  person,  till  after  I  had  resolved  to 
leave  him,  when,  I  own,  I  aflbrded  some 
small  encouragement  to  the  addresses  of  a 
new  admirer,  by  telling  him,  that  I  should  in 
a  little  time  be  my  own  mistress,  though  I 
was  not  now  at  my  own  disposal. 

I  enjoyed  my  new  house  as  a  little  para- 
dise :  it  was  accommodated  with  all  sorts 
of  conveniences ;  every  thinff  was  new,  and 
therefore  pleasing,  and  the  whole  absolutely 
at  my  command.  I  had  the  company  of  a 
relation,  a  very  good  woman,  wiUi  whom  I 
lived  in  the  most  amicable  manner;  was 
visited  by  the  best  people  in  town  (I  mean 
those  of  the  male  sex,  the  ladies  having  long 

X  forsaken  me) ;  I  frequented  all  reputable 
^  ;ee  of  public  entertainment,  and  had  a 
concert  at  home  once  a-week ;  so  that  mv 
days  rolled  on  in  happiness  and  quiet,  till  all 
my  sweets  were  embittered  by  the  vexatious 
behaviour  of  my  husband,  who  began  to  im- 


portune me  again  to  live  with  him; 
by  the  increasing  anxiety  of  Lord  B 
who  (though  I  stin  admitted  his  visits)  plain- 
ly perceived  that  I  wanted  to  relinquish  his 
correspondence.  This  discovery  raised  such 
tempests  of  jealousy  and  despair  within  his 
breast,  that  be  kept  me  in  continual  alarms ; 
he  sent  messages  to  me  every  hour,  signed 
his  letters  with  his  own  blood,  raved  luce  a 
man  in  an  ecstasy  of  madness,  railed  at  my 
ingratitude  and  praised  my  conduct  by  turns. 
He  offered  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  my 
love,  to  leave  the  kingdom  forthwith,  and 
live  with  me  for  ever  in  any  part  of  the  world 
where  I  should  choose  to  reside. 

These  were  generous  and  tempting  pro- 
posals ;  but  I  was  beset  with  counsellors 
who  were  not  totally  disinterested,  and  who 
dissuaded  me  from  embracii^  the  proffers  of 
my  lover,  on  pretence  that  Lord  ■  would 
be  highly  injured  by  my  compliance.  I  listen- 
ed to  their  advice,  and  hardened  my  heart 
against  Lord  B— 's  sorrow  and  solicitations. 
My  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  altogether 
unaccountable ;  this  was  the  only  time  that, 
ever  I  was  a  slave  to  admonition.  The  con- 
dition of  Lord  B—  would  have  melted 
any  heart  but  mine,  and  yet  mine  was  one  of 
the  most  sensible :  he  employed  his  cousin 
as  an  advocate  with  me,  till  that  gentleman 
actually  refused  the  ofiice,  telling  him  can- 
didly, that  his  own  inclinations  were  too 
much  engaged  to  permit  htm  to  perform  the 
task  with  fidelity  and  truth.  He  accordingly 
resolved  to  avoid  my  presence,  until  mv  lord 
and  I  should  come  to  some  final  determi- 
nation, which  was  greatl;^  retarded  by  the 
perseverance  of  his  lordship,  who  would  not 
resign  his  hopes,  even  when  I  pretended  that 
anotner  man  had  enga^d  my  heart,  but  said» 
that  in  time  my  affection  might  return. 

Our  correspondence,  however,  gradually 

wore  off;  upon  which  Mr  B renewed 

his  visits,  and  many  agreeable  and  happy 
hours  we  passed  together.  Not  that  he,  or 
any  other  person  whom  I  now  saw,  succeed- 
ed to  the  privilege  of  a  fortunate  lover ;  I 
knew  he  loved  me  to  madness ;  but  I  would 
not  gratify  his  passion  any  other  way  than 
by  the  most  profound  esteem  and  veneration 
for  his  virtues,  which  were  altogether  amiable 
and  sublime;  and  I  would  here  draw  his 
character  minutely,  but  it  would  take  up  too 
much  time  to  set  forth  his  merit ;  the  only 
man  living  of   my  acquaintance  who  re- 

,  of  whom  1  shall 


sembles  him,  is  Lord 
speak  in  the  sequel. 

About  this  time  I  underwent  a  v«ry  inter- 
esting change  in  the  situation  of  my  heart. 
I  had  sent  a  message  to  my  old  lover  8  , 
desiring  he  would  allow  my  picture,  which 
was  in liis  possession,  to  be  copied ;  and  he 
now  transmitted  it  to  me  by  my  lawyer, 
whom  he  directed  to  ask,  if  I  intended  to  be 
at  the  next  masquerade  1  This  curiosity  had 
a  strange  effect  upon  my  spirits ;  my  heaii 
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fluttered  at  the  question,  and  my  imagination 
glowed  with  a  thousand  fond  presages.  1 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  we  met  by 
accident  at  the  ball.  I  could  not  behold  him 
without  emotion :  when  he  accosted  me,  his 
well  known  voice  made  my  heart  vibrate- 
like  a  musical  chord,  when  its  unison  is 
struck.  All  the  ideas  of  our  past  love,  which 
the  lapse  of  time  and  absence  had  enfeebled 
and  Idled  to  sleep,  now  awoke,  and  were  re- 
inspired  by  his  appearance ;  so  that  his  artful 
excuses  were  easily  admitted :  I  forgave  him 
all  that  I  had  suffered  on  his  account,  be- 
cause he  was  the  natural  lord  of  my  affec- 
tions; and  our  former  correspondence  was 
renewed. 

I  thought  myself  in  a  new  world  of  bliss 
in  consequence  of  this  reconciliation,  the 
rapture  of  which  continued  unimpaired  for 
the  space  of  four  months,  during  which  time 
he  was  fouder  of  me,  if  possible,  than  before; 
repeated  his  promise  of  marriage,  if  we 
should  ever  have  it  in  our  power;  assured 
me  he  had  never  been  happy  since  he  left 
me ;  that  he  believed  no  woman  had  ever 
loved  like  me  :  and  indeed,  to  have  a  notion 
of  my  passion  for  that  man,  you  must  first 
have  loved  as  I  did:  but  Uurough  a  strange 
caprice,  I  broke  off  the  correspondence,  out 
of  apprehension  that  he  would  forsake  me 
again.  From  his  past  conduct,  I  dreaded 
what  might  happen ;  and  the  remembrance 
of  what  I  had  undergone  by  his  inconstancy, 
filled  my  imagination  with  such  horror,  that 
I  could  not  endure  the  shocking  prospect; 
and  prematurely  plunged  myseLP  into  the 
danger,  rather  than  endure  the  terrors  of 
expectation.  I  remembered  that  his  former 
attachment  began  in  the  season  of  my  pros- 
perity, when  my  fortune  was  in  the  zenith, 
and  my  youth  in  its  prime ;  and  that  he  had 
forsaken  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  when  my 
life  became  embarrassed,  and  my  circum- 
stances were  on  the  decline  :  i  foresaw 
nothing  but  continual  persecution  from  my 
husband,  and  feared  that,  once  the  keener 
transports  of  our  reconciliation  should  be 
over,  his  affection  would  sink  under  the 
severity  of  its  trial.  In  consequence  of  this 
desertion,  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
acknowledging  that  be  was  rightly  served, 
but  that  my  retreat  gave  him  mexpressible 
concern. 

Meanwhile  Lord  continued  to  act 

in  the  character  of  a  fiend,  tormenting  me 
with  his  nauseous  importunity:  he  prevailed 
upon  the  duke  of  L  to  employ  his  in- 
fluence in  persuading  me  to  live  with  him ; 
assuring  his  grace  that  I  had  actually  pro- 
mised to  give  him  that  proof  of  my  obedience, 
and  that  I  would  come  home  the  sooner  for 
being  pressed  to  compliance  by  a  person  of 
his  rank  and  character.  Induced  by  these 
represent^ions,  the  duke  honoured  me  with 
a  visit ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  exhortations, 
I  imdenrtood  bow  he  had  been  thus  lo^ 


informed :  upon  which  I  sent  for  Lord , 

and,  in  his  presence,  convicted  him  of  the 
falsehood,  by  communicating  to  his  erace 
the  articles  of  our  last  agreement,  whidi  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  ienj ;  and  the  duke 
being  undeceived,  declared,  that  he  would 
not  have  given  me  the  trouble  of  vindicating 
myself,  h^  he  not  been  misled  by  the  in- 
sincerity of  my  lord. 

Baffled  in  this  attempt,  he  engaged  Mr 

H —  V ,  and  afterwards  my  own  father, 

in  the  same  task ;  and  though  (  still  adhered 
to  my  first  resolution,  persisted  with  such 
obstinacy  in  his  endeavours  to  make  me  un- 
happy, Uiat  I  determined  to  leave  the  king, 
dom.  Accordingly,  after  I  had  spent  the 
evening  with  him  at  Ranelagh,  I  went  away 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  'leaving 
my  companion,  with  directions  to  restore  to 
my  lord  his  house,  furniture,  plate,  and  every 
thmg  he  had  given  me  since  our  last  accom- 
modation ;  so  far  was  I,  upon  this  occasion, 
or  at  any  other  time  of  my  life,  from  em- 
bezzling any  part  of  his  fortune.  My  friend 
followed  my  instructions  most  punctually; 
and  his  lordship  knows,  and  will  acknow- 
ledge, the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

Thus  have  I  explained  the  true  cause  of 
my  first  expedition  to  Flanders,  whither  the 
world  was  good  natured  enough  to  say  I  fol- 
lowed Mr  '§- and  the  whole  army,  which 

happened  to  be  sent  abroad  that  summer. 
Before  my  departure,  I  likewise  transmitted 

to  Lord  B the  dressing  plate,  china,  and 

a  very  considerable  settlement,  of  which  he 
had  been  generous  enough  to  make  me  a 
present.  This  was  an  instance  of  my  in- 
tegrity, which  I  thought  due  to  a  man  who 
hdS  laid  me  under  great  obligations;  and 
though  I  lived  to  be  refused  a  small  sum, 
both  by  him  and  8  , 1  do  not  repent  of 
my  dismterested  behaviour ;  all  the  reven^ 
I  harbour  against  the  last  of  these  lovers,  is 
the  desire  of  having  it  in  my  power  to  do 
him  good. 

I  now  found  myself  adrift  in  the  world 
affain,  and  very  richly  deserved  the  hardships 
of  my  condition,  for  ipy  indiscretion  in  leav- 
ing Lord  B— ,  and  m  trusting  to  the  word 
of^  Lord  — ^,  without  some  further  se- 
curity ;  but  I  have  dearly  paid  for  my  impru. 
dence.  The  more  I  saw  into  the  character 
of  this  man,  whom  destiny  hath  appointed 
my  scourge,  the  more  was  I  determined  to 
avoid  his  fellowship  and  communication ;  for 
he  and  I  are,  in  point  of  disposition,  as  op- 
posite as  any  two  principles  in  nature.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  one  of  the  most  unsocial 
beings  that  ever  existed  :  when  I  was  pleas- 
ed and  happy,  he  was  always  out  of  temper ; 
but  if  he  could  find  means  to  overcast  and 
cloud  my  mirth,  though  never  so  innocent, 
he  then  discovered  signs  of  uncommon  satis- 
faction and  content,  because,  by  this  dis- 
agreeable temper,  he  banished  aU  company 
firom  his  house.    He  is  extremely  weak  of 
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nndenBtanding,  though  he  possesses  a  good 
share  of  low  cunning,  which  has  so  egre- 
giously  imposed  upon  some  people,  that  &ey 
have  actually  believed  him  a  good  natured 
easy  creature,  and  blamed  me  because  I  did 
not  manage  him  to  better  purpose  ;  but,  upon 
further  acquaintance,  they  have  always  found 
him  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  capricious  as  a 
monkey.  Not  that  he  is  utterly  void  of  all 
commendable  qualities:  he  is  punctual  in 
paying  his  debts,  liberal  when  in  good  hu. 
mour,  and  would  be  well  bred,  were  he  not 
subject  to  fits  of  absence,  durin?  which  he  is 
altogether  unconversable ;  but  he  is  proud, 
natmrallv  suspicious,  jealous,  equally  with 
and  witnout  cause,  never  made  a  friend,  and 
is  an  utter  stranger  to  the  joys  of  intimacy ; 
in  short,  he  hangs  like  a  damp  upon  society, 
and  may  be  properly  called  Kill-joy,  an 
epithet  which  he  has  justly  acquired.  He 
honours  me  with  constant  professions  of 
love ;  but  his  conduct  is  so  opposite  to  my 
sentiments  of  that  passion,  as  to  have  been 
the  prime  source  of  all  my  misfortunes  and 
affliction ;  and  I  have  oflen  wished  myself 
the  object  of  his  hate,  in  hopes  of  profiting 
by  a  cnange  in  his  behaviour. 

Indeed  lie  has  not  been  able  to  make  me 
more  unhappy  than  I  believe  he  is  in  his 
own  mind;  for  he  is  literally  a  self-tormentor, 
who  never  enjoyed  one  gleam  of  satisfaction, 
except  at  the  expense  of  another's  auiet; 
and  yet  with  this  (I  had  almost  called  it 
diabolical^  quality,  he  expects  that  I  should 
cherish  him  with  all  the  tenderness  of  af- 
fection. Afler  he  has  been  at  pains  to  incur 
m^  aversion,  he  punishes  my  disgust,  by  con- 
tnving  schemes  to  mortify  and  perplex  me, 
which  have  often  succeeded  so  efiectually, 
as  to  endanger  my  life  and  constitution ;  for 
I  have  been  fretted  and  frighted  into  sundry 
fits  of  illness,  and  then  I  own  1  have  experi- 
enced his  care  and  concern. 

Over  and  above  the  oddities  I  have  men- 
tioned, he  is  so  unsteady  in  his  economy, 
that  he  is  always  new-modelling  his  affairs, 
and  exhausting  his  fortune,  by  laying  out  ten 
pounds,  in  order  to  save  a  shilling.  He  in- 
quires into  the  character  of  a  servant,  after 
he  has.  lived  two  years  in  his  family,  and  is 
BO  ridiculously  stocked  with  vanity  and  self- 
conceit,  that,  notwithstanding  my  assurance 
before,  and  the  whole  series  of  my  conduct 
since  our  marriage,  which  ought  to  have 
convinced  him  of  my  dislike,  he  is  still  per- 
suaded, that,  at  bottom,  I  must  admire  and 
be  enamoured  of  his  agreeable  person  and 
accomplishments,  and  that  I  would  not  fail 
to  manifest  my  love,  were  I  not  spirited  up 
against  him  bjr  his  own  relations.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  their  interest  to  foment  the  mis- 
understanding betwixt  us;  but  really  they 
give  themselves  no  trouble  about  our  afiairs ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  are  a  very  good 
sort  of  people.  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  may 
with  justice  pronounce  my  precious  yoke- 


fellow a  trifling,  teasing,  insuflferabley  in- 
consistent creature. 

With  the  little  money  which  remained  of 
what  I  had  received  from  his  lordship  for 
housekeeping,  I  transported  myself  to  Flan- 
ders, and  arrived  in  Ghent,  a  few  days  after 
our  troops  were  quartered  in  that  city,  which 
was  so  much  crowded  with  these  new  -visit- 
ants, that  I  should  have  found  it  impracticable 
to  procure  a  lodging,  bad  I  not  been  accom- 
modated by  Lord  R—  B  ,  the  duke  of 
A 's  youngest  brother,  who  very  politely 

Sve  me  up  his  own.  Here  I  saw  my  fiiend 
r  B  ,  who  was  overjoyed  at  my  arrival, 
though  jealous  of  everjr  man  of  his  acquaint- 
ance; for  he  loved  me  with  all  the  ardour 
of  passion,  and  I  regarded  him  with  all  the 
perfection  of  firiendship,  which,  had  be  lived* 
in  time  might  have  prodoeed  love ;  though 
that  was  a  miit  which  it  never  brought  forUi. 
Notwithstanding  his  earnest  solicitations  to 
the  contrary,  I  staid  but  a  week  in  Ghent, 
from  whence  I  proceeded  to  Brussels,  and 
fixed  my  abode  in  the  Hotel  de  Flandre, 
among  an  agreeable  set  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  with  whom  I  spent  my  time  very 
cheerfully.  There  was  a  sort  of  court  in 
this  city,  frequented  by  all  the  officers  who 
could  obtain  permission  to  go  thither;  and 
the  place  in  general  was  gay  and  agreeable. 
I  was  introduced  to  the  best  families,  and 
very  happy  in  my  acquaintance ;  for  the 
ladies  were  polite,  good-tempered,  and  oblig- 
ing, and  treated  me  with  the  utmost  hos- 
pitality and  respect.  Among  others,  I  con- 
tracted a  friendship  with  Abidame  la  Com- 

tesse  de  C and  her  two  daughters,  who 

were  very  amiable  young  ladies ;  and  became 

intimate  with    the    Pnncess    C ,    and 

Countess  W ,  lady  of  the  bed-chamber 

to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  governor.  Monsieur  de  H , 

in  whose  house  she  lived  with  his  wife,  who 
was  also  a  lady  of  a  very  engaging  dis- 
position. 

Soon  after  I  had  &xed  my  habitation  in 
Brussels,  the  company  at  our  hotel  was  in- 
creased by  three  officers,  who  professed 
themselves  my  admirers,  and  came  firom 
Ghent  with  a  view  of  Aoliciting^  my  love. 
This  triumvirate  CQn^i^ted  of  the  Scotch  earl 

of ,  Lord  R--  M ,  and  another 

young  officer ;  the  first  was  a  man  of  a  very 
genteel  figure  and  amorous  complexion, 
danced  well,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  good 
humour,  with  a  mixture  of  vanity  and  self- 
conceit:  the  second  had  a  good  &cet  though 
a  clumsy  person,  and  a  very  sweet  dispo- 
sition, very  much  adapted  for  the  sentimental 

passion  of  love :  and  the  third,  (Mr  W 

by  name)  was  tall,  thin,  and  well-bred,  with 
a  great  stock  of  good  nature  and  vivacity. 
These  adventurers  began  their  addresses  m 
general  acts  of  gallantry,  that  comprehended 
several  of  my  female  fnends,  with  whom  we 
uiad  to  engage  in  parties  of  pleaiuie,  both  in 
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the  city  and  the  environs,  which  are  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  When  they  thought  they 
had  t^en  the  preliminary  steps  of  securing 
themselves  in  my  good  opinion  and  esteem, 
they  agreed  to  go  on  without  further  delay, 
and  that  Lord  — ^  should  make  the  first 
attack  upon  my  heart. 

He  accordingly  laid  siege  to  me,  with  such 
warmth  and  assiduity,  that  I  believe  he  de- 
ceived himself,  and  began  to  think  he  was 
actually  in  love ;  though,  at  bottom,  he  felt 
no  impulse  that  deserved  the  sacred  name. 
Though  I  discouraged  him  in  the  beginning, 
he  persecuted  me  with  his  addresses ;  he  al. 
ways  sat  by  me  at  dinner,  and  imparted  a 
thousand  trifles  in  continual  whispers,  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  company  so  much, 
that  I  began  to  fear  his  behaviour  would  give 
hse  to  some  report  to  my  prejudice,  and  there- 
fore avoided  him  with  the  utmost  caution. 
Notwithstanding  all  my  care,  however,  he 
found  means  one  night,  while  my  maid,  who 
lay  in  my  room,  went  down  stairs,  to  get  into 
my  chamber  after  I  was  a-bed :  upon  which 
1  started  up,  and  told  him,  that,  if  he  should 
approach  me,  I  would  alarm  the  house;  for 
I  never  wanted  courage  and  resolution.  Per- 
ceiving my  displeasure,  he  kneeled  by  the 
bed-side,  bepged  I  would  have  pity  on  his  suf- 
ferings, and  swore  I  should  have  a  carte 
blanche  to  the  utmost  extent  of  ins  fortune. 
To  these  proposals  I  made  no  other  reply, 
but  that  of  protesting  I  would  never  speak  to 
him  again,  if  he  did  not  quit  my  apartment 
that  moment;  upon  which  he  thought  proper 
to  withdraw;  and  I  never  afterwards  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me  on  the 
same  subject :  so  that,  in  a  rew  weeks,  he 
separated  himself  from  our  society ;  though 
the  ladies  of  Brussels  considered  him  as  my 
lover,  because,  of  all  the  other  officers,  he 
was  their  greatest  favourite. 

His  lordship  beinff  thus  repulsed,  MrW 

took  the  field,  and  assailed  mjr  heart  in  a 
very  difierent  manner.  He  said  he  knew 
not  how  to  make  love,  but  was  a  man  of 
honour,  would  keep  the  secret,  and  so  forth. 
To  this  cavalier  address,  I  answered,  that  I 
was  not  anffry,  as  otherwise  I  should  have 
been,  at  his  mnnt  declaration,  because  I  found, 
by  his  own  confession,  he  did  not  know  what 
was  due  to  the  sex ;  and  my  unhappy  situ- 
ation in  some  shape  excused  him  for  a  liberty 
which  he  would  not  have  dreamed  of  taking, 
had  not  my  misfortunes  encouraged  his  pre- 
sumption. But  I  would  deal  wiUi  him  in  his 
own  way ;  and,  far  from  assuming  the  prude, 
frankly  assured  him,  that  he  was  not  at  all 
to  my  taste*  hoping  he  would  consider  iny 
dislike  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  reject  his  love. 

Lord  R— —  began  to  fbel  the  symptoms 
of  a  flenuine  passion,  which  he  carefully 
cherished  in  silence,  being  naturally  diffident 
and  bashful ;  but,  by  the  very  means  he  used 
to  conceal  it  from  my  observation,  I  plainly 
discerned  the  situation  of  his  heart,  and  was 

2  P  . 


not  at  all  displeased  at  the  progress  I  had 
made  in  his  inclinations.  Meanwhile  he  cul- 
tivated my  acquaintance  with  great  assiduity 
and  respect,  attended  me  in  all  my  excur- 
sions, luid  particulariy  in  an  expedition  to 
Antwerp,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  where, 
in  downright  gaieU  de  ccmr,  we  sat  for  our 
pictures,  whicn  were  drawn  in  one  piece, 
one  of  the  party  beinf  represented  in  the 
dress  of  an  nussar,  and  another  in  that  of  a 
running  footman.  This  incident  I  mention, 
because  the  performance,  which  is  now  in 
my  possession,  gave  birth  to  a  thousand 
groundless  reports  circulated  in  England  at 
our  expense. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  jaunt  that 
Lord  R  began  to  disclose  his  passion ; 
though  he  at  the  same  time  started  such  ob- 
jections as  seemed  well  nigh  to  extinguish 
nis  hopes,  lamenting,  that,  even  if  he  should 
have  tne  happiness  to  en£[age  my  affections, 
his  fortune  was  too  inconsiderable  to  support 

us  against  the  effisrts  of  Lord ,  should 

he  attempt  to  interrupt  our  felicity:  and  that 
he  himself  was  obliged  to  follow  the  motions 
of  the  army.  In  short,  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider my  felicity  more  than  his  own,  and  be- 
haved with  sucn  delicacy,  as  gradually  made 
an  impression  on  my  heart ;  so  that,  when 
we  parted,  we  agreed  to  •  renew  our  corres- 
pondence in  EuiUand. 

In  the  midst  of  these  agreeable  amusements, 
which  I  enjoyed  in  almost  all  the  difierent 
towns  in  Flanders,  I  happened  to  be  at  Ghent 
one  day,  sitting  among  a  good  deal  of  com- 
pany, in  one  of  their  hotels,  when  a  post- 
chaise  stopped  at  the  gate ;  upon  which  we 
went  to  the  windows  to  satisfy  our  curiosity, 
when  who  should  step  out  of  the  convenience 
but  my  little  insignificant  lord.  I  no  sooner 
announced  him  to  the  company,  than  all  the 
gentlemen  asked  whether  they  should  stay 
and  protect  me,  or  withdraw;  and  when  I 
assured  them  that  their  protection  was  not 
necessary,  one  and  all  of  them  retired ;  though 

Lord  R—  M went  no  farther  than  the 

parlour  below,  being  determined  to  screen 
me  against  all  violence  and  compulsion.  I 
sent  a  message  to  my  lord,  desiring  him  to 
walk  up  into  my  apartment;  but  although  his 
sole  errand  was  to  see  and  cany  me  ofi*,  h* 
would  not  venture  to  accept  of  my  invitation, 
till  he  had  demanded  me  in  form  from  the 
governor  of  the  place. 

That  gentleman,  being  altogether  a  stranger 
to  his  person  and  character,  referred  him  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  English  troops, 
who  was  a  man  of  honour,  and,  upon  his 
lordship's  application,  pretended  to  doubt  his 
identity ;  observing,  that  he  had  always  heard 
Lord  — —  represented  as  a  joUy  corpulent 
He  gave  him  to  understand,  however. 


man. 


that  even  granting  him  to  be  the  person,  I 
was  by  no  means  subject  to  military  Uw,  im- 
less  he  could  prove  that  I  had  ever  enlisted 
into  hu  majesty's  service. 
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Thus  disappointed  in  his  endeavours,  be 
retamed  to  the  inn,  and,  with  much  per- 
suasion, trusted  himself  in  my  dining-room, 
after  having  stationed  his  attendant  at  the 
door,  in  case  of  accidents.  When  I  asked 
what  had  procured  me  the  honour  of  this 
visit,  he  told  me,  his  business  and  intention 
were  to  carry  me  home.  This  declaration 
produced  a  conference,  in  which  I  argued  the 
case  with  him;  and  matters  were  accom- 
modated for  the  present,  by  my  promising  to 
be  in  England  some  time  in  September,  on 
condition  that  he  would  permit  me  to  live  by 
myself,  as  before,  and  immediately  order  the 
arrears  of  my  pin-money  to  be  paid.  He 
assented  to  every  thing  I  proposed,  returned 
in  peace  to  his  own  countiy,  and  the  deficien- 
cies of  my  allowance  were  made  good ;  while 
I  returned  to  Brussels,  where  I  staid  until 
ttiy  departure  for  England,  which  I  reflated 
in  such  a  manner  as  was  consistent  with  my 
engagement. 

I  took  lodgings  in  Pall-Mail,  and,  sending 
for  my  lord,  convinced  him  of  my  punctuality, 
und  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise ;  when, 
to  my  utter  astonishment  and  confusion,  he 
owned,  that  his  promise  was  no  more  than  a 
decoy  to  bring  me  over,  and  that  I  must  lay 
my  account  with  living  in  his  house  like  a 
dutiful  and  obedient  wife.  I  heard  him  with 
the  indignation  such  treatment  deserved,  up- 
braiding him  with  his  perfidious  dealing,  which 
I  told  him  would  have  determined  me  against 
tcohsbitation  with  him  had  I  not  been  already 
resolved :  and,  being  destitute  of  idl  resource, 
repaired- to  Bath,  where  I  afterwards  met 
with  Mr  D  ■  ■  and  Mr  R  ,  two  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  my  fellow-passengere 
in  the  yacht  from  Flanders,  and  treated  me 
with  great  friendship  and  politeness,  without 
either  talking  or  thinking  of  love. 

With  these  gentlemen,  who  were  as  idle 
Es  myself,  I  went  to  the  jubilee  at  Preston, 
which  was  no  other  than  a  great  number  of 
people  assembled  in  a  small  town,  extremely 
ill  accommodated,  to  partake  of  diversions 
that  were  bad  imitations  of  plays,  concerts, 
and  masquerades.  If  the  world  should  place 
to  the  account  of  my  indiscretion  my  travel- 
ling in  this  manner  with  gentlemen  to  whom 
I  had  no  particular  attachment,  let  it  also  be 
considered,  as  an  alleviation,  that  I  always 
lived  in  terror  of  my  lord,  and  consequently 
was  often  obliged  to  shift  my  quarters ;  so 
that,  my  finances  being  extremely  slender, 
I  stood  the  more  in  need  of  assistance  and 
protection.  I  was,  besides,  young,  incon- 
siderate, and  so  simple,  as  to  suppose  the 
figure  of  an  ugly  man  would  always  secure 
me  from  censure  on  his  account:  neither  did 
I  ever  dream  of  any  man's  addresses,  until 
he  made  an  actual  declaration  of  his  love. 

Upon  my  return  to  Bath,  I  was  affain 

harassed  by  Lord ,  who  came  thiuier, 

accompanied  bv  my  father,  whom  I  was  very 
glad  to  seey  taougii  he  importuned  me  to 


comply  with  my  husband's  desire,  and  for  the 
fiiture  keep  measures  with  the  world.  This 
remonstrance  about  living  with  my  lord, which 
he  constantly  repeated,  was  the  only  instance 
of  his  unkindness  which  I  ever  felt.  But  all 
his  admonitions  were  not  of  force  sufficient 
to  shake  my  resolution  in  that  particular; 
thouf  h  the  debate  continued  so  late,  that  I 
told  his  lordship  it  was  high  time  to  retire^ 
for  I  could  not  accommodate  him  with  a  bed. 
He  then  gave  me  to  understand,  that  he  would 
stay  where  he  was ;  upon  which  my  father 
took  his  leave,  on  pretence  of  looking  out  for 
a  lodging  for  himself. 

The  bttle  gentleman  being  now  left  te(e» 
^'iHe  with  me,  began  to  discover  some  si^s 
of  apprehension  in  his  looks  ;*  but,  mustering 
up  all  his  resolution,  he  went  to  the  door, 
cfdled  up  three  of  his  servants,  whom  he 
placed  as  sentinels  upon  the  stair,  and  flounced 
into  my  elbow-chair,  where  he  resigned  him- 
self to  rest.  Intending  to  go  to  bed,  I  thought 
it  was  but  just  and  decent  Uia  1 1  should  screen 
myself  from  the  intrusion  of  his  footmen,  and 

with  that  view  bolted  the  door.    Lord , 

hearing  himself  locked  in,  started  up  in  the 
utmost  terror  and  consternation,  kicked  the 
door  with  his  heel,  and  screamed  aloud,  as  if 
he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 
My  father,  who  had  not  yet  quitted  the  house, 
bearing  these  outcries,  ran  up  stairs  again, 
and,  coming  through  my  bed-chamber  into 
the  dining-room,  where  we  were,  found  me 
almost  suffocated  with  laughter,  and  his  he- 
roic son-in-law  staring  like  one  who  had  lost 
his  wits,  with  his  hair  standing  on  end. 

When  my  father  asked  the  meaning  of 
his  exclamations,  he  told  him,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  dismay,  that  I  had  locked  him 
in,  and  he  did  not  understand  such  usage; 
but  I  explained  the  whole  mystery,  by  saying, 
I  had  bolted  the  door,  because  I  did  not  like 
the  company  of  his  servants,  and  could  not 
imagine  the  cause  of  his  panic,  unless  he 
thought  I  clesigned  to  ravish  him :  an  insult 
than  which  nothing  was  farther  from  my  in- 
tention. My  father  himself  could  scarce  re- 
frain from  laughing  at  his  ridiculous  f^r; 
but,  seeing  him  in  great  confusion,  took  pity 
on  his  condition,  and  carried  him  off  to  his 
own  lodgings,  after  I  had  given  my  word  that 
I  would  not  attempt  to  escape,  but  give  him 
audience  next  morning.  I  accordingly  kept 
my  promise,  and  found  means  to  persuade 
them  to  leave  me  at  my  own  discretion. 
Next  day  I  was  rallied  upon  the  stratagem  I 
had  contrived  to  frighten  Lord  — ;  and  a 
thousand  idle  stories  Were  told  about  this 
adventure,  which  happened  literally  as  I  have 
related  it. 

From  Bath  I  betook  myself  to  a  small 
house  near  Lincoln,  which  I  had  hired  of  the 
D— —  of  A  ■  ,  because  a  country  life  suit, 
ed  best  with  my  income^  which  was  no  more 
than  four  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  that 
not  well  paid.     I  ooatinoed  some  months  In 
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this  retitement,  and  saw  no  company,  except 
Lord  R —  tl y  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  visited  me  twice  ;  til),  finding 
myself  indisposed,  I  was  obliged  to  remove 
to  London,  and  took  lodgings  in  Maddox- 
street,  where  my  garrison  was  taken  by  storm 
by  my  lord  and  nis  steward,  reinforced  by 
Mr  Lr—  V (who,  as  my  lord  told  me, 


had  a  subsidy  of  five  and  twenty  pounds  be- 
^re  he  would  take  the  field),  and  a  couple  of 
hardy  footmen.  This  formidable  band  rushed 
into  my  apartment,  laid  violent  hands  upon 
me,  dragged  me  down  stairs  without  gloves 
or  a  cloak,  and,  thrusting  me  into  a  coach 
thjit  stood  at  the  door,  conveyed  me  to  my 
lord's  lodffings  in  Gloucester-street. 

Upon  wis  occasion  his  lordship  courage- 
ously drew  his  sword  upon  my  woman,  who 
attempted  to  defend  me  from  his  insults, 
and,  in  all  probability,  would  have  intimidated 
him  from  proceeding;  for  he  looked  pale  and 
aghast,  his  knees  knocked  together,  and  he 
breaftied  thick  and  hard,  with  his  nostrils  di- 
lated, as  if  he  had  seenf  a  ghost;  but  he  was 
encouraged  by  his  mercenary  associate,  who, 
for  the  nve-and-twenty  pounds,  stood  by  him 
in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  spirited  him  on  to 
this  gallant  enterprise. 

In  consequence  of  this  exploit,  I  was  coop- 
ed up  in  a  paltry  apartment  in  Gloucester- 
street,  where  I  was  close  beset  by  his  lord- 

diip,  and  his  worthy  steward  Mr  H , 

with  a  set  of  servants  that  were  the  crea- 
tures of  this  fellow,  of  whom  Lord  

himself  stood  in  awe ;  so  that  I  could  not 
help  thinking  myself  in  Newgate,  among 
thieves  and  rufiians.  To  such  a  decree  did 
my  terror  prevail,  that  I  actually  believed 
I  was  in  danger  of  being  poisoned,  and  would 
not  receive  anv  sustenance  except  from  the 
hands  of  one  harmless  looking  fellow,  a  fo- 
reigner, who  was  my  lord's  valet  de  chambre. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say  my  foars  were  just; 
but  such  was  my  opinion  of  H^— •,  that 
I  never  doubted  he  would  put  me  out  of  the 
way,  if  he  thought  my  life  interfered  with  his 
interest. 

On  the  second  day  of  my  imprisonment, 
I  was  visited  by  the  duke  of  L  ■  ,  a  friend 
of  my  lord,  who  found  me  sitting  upon  a 
trunk,  in  a  poor  little  dining-room  filled  with 
lumber,  and  lighted  with  too  bits  of  tallow 
candle,  which  had  been  left  over-ni^rht.  He 
perceived  in  my  countenance  a  mixture  of 
.rage,  indignation,  terror,  and  despair;  he 
compassionated  my  sufferings,  though  he 
ccrald  not  alleviate  my  distress,  any  other 
way  than  by  interceding  with  my  tyrant  to 
mitigate  my  oppression.  Nevertheless,  I  re- 
mained eleven  days  in  this  uncomfortable 
mtuation ;  I  was  watched  like  a  criminal  all 
day,  and  one  of  the  servants  walked  from 
one  room  to  another  all  night,  in  the  nature 
of  a  patrole  :  while  mj  lora,  who  lay  in  the 
chamber  above  me,  got  out  of  bed,  and  trip- 
ped to  the  window,  at  the  sound  of  every 


coach  that  chanced   to  pass  through  the 

street.    H ,  who  was  consummate  in 

the  arts  of  a  sycophant,  began  to  court  my 
favour,  by  condoling  my  affliction,  and  as-, 
suring  me,  that  the  only  method  by  which  I 
could  regain  my  liberty,  was  a  cheerful  com- 
pliance with  the  humour  of  my  lord.  I  was 
full^  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation ;  and,  though  my  temper  is  altogether 
averse  to  dissimiuation,  attempted  to  afiect 
an  air  of  serenity  and  resignation.  But  this 
disguise,  I  found,  would  not  answer  my  pur- 
pose; and  therefbre  I  had  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  my  maid,  who  was  permitted  to 
attend  me  in  mv  confinement.  With  her  I 
frequently  consulted  about  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing my  escape.  In  consequence  of 
our  deliberations,  she  directed  a  coach  and 
six  to  be  ready  at  a  certain  part  of  the  town, 
and  to  wait  ror  me  three  days  in  the  same 
place,  in  case  I  could  not  come  before  the 
expiration  of  that  term. 

This  previous  measure  being  taken  ac- 
cording to  my  instructions,  the  next  neces- 
sary step  was  to  elude  the  vif^ilance  of  my 
guard ;  and  in  this  manner  did  I  ,effectuate 
my  purpose.  Being  by  this  time  indulged  in 
the  libertv  of  going  out  in  the  coach,  for  the 
benefit  or  the  air,  attended  by  two  footmen, 
who  had  orders  to  watch  aU  my  motions, 
I  made  use  of  this  privilege  one  fbrenoon, 

when  Lord expected  some  company 

to  dinner,  and  bade  the  coachman  drive  to 
the  ■  lod^ngs  of  a  man  who  wrote  with  his 
mouth,  intending  to  give  my  spies  the  slip, 
on  pretence  of  seeing  this  curiosity;  but 
they  were  too  alert  in  their  duty  to  lie  thus 
outwitted,  and  followed  me  up  stairs  into  the 
very  apartment. 

Disappointed  in  this  hope,  I  revolved  ano- 
ther scheme,  which  was  attended  with  suc- 
cess ;  I  bouffht  some  olives  at  an  oil-shop ; 
and,  telling  Uie  servants  I  would  proceed  to 
St  James's  gate,  and  take  a  turn  in  the  park, 
broke  one  of  the  bottles  by  the  way,  com- 
plained of  the  misfortune  when  I  was  set 
down,  and  desired  that  my  coach  might  be 
cleaned  before  my  return.  While  my  at- 
tendants were  employed  in  this  office,  I  trip, 
ped  across  the  parade  to  the  Horse-^ards, 
and  chanced  to  meet  with  an  acquaintance 
in  the  park,  who  said,  he  saw  by  my  counte- 
nance that  I  was  upon  some  expedition.  I 
owned  his  suspicion  was  just ;  but,  as  I  had 
not  time  to  relate  particulars,  I  quickened 
my  pace,  and  took  possessioii  of  an  hackney- 
coach,  in  which  I  proceeded  to  the  vehicle 
which  I  had  appointed  to  be  in  waiting. 

While  I  thus  compassed  my  escape,  there 
was  nothing  but  perplexity  and  confusion  at 
home ;  dinner  was  delayed  till  six  o'clock  ; 
ray  lord  ran  half  the  town  over  in  quest  of 
his  equipage,  which  at  last  returned,  with  an 
account  of  my  elopement.  My  maid  was 
brouffht  to  the  question,  and  grievously  threat- 
ened; hot  (like  all  the  women  I  ever  had) 
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remained  unshaken  in  her  fidelity.  In  the 
mean  time»  I  travelled  night  and  day  towards 
my  retreat  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which  his  lord- 
ship had  not  as  yet  got  the  least  intelligence ; 
ana  as  my  coachman  was  but  an  inexperi- 
enced driver,  I  was  obliged  to  make  use  of 
my  own  skill  in  that  exercise,  and  direct  his 
endeavours,  the  whole  way,  without  ventur- 
ing to  go  to  bed,  or  take  the  least  repose, 
until  I  reached  my  own  habitation.  There  I 
lived  in  peace  and  tranquillity  for  the  space 
of  six  weeks,  when  I  was  alarmed  by^  one  of 
my  lord's  myrmidons,  who  came  mto  the 
neighbourhood,  blustering  and  swearinff  that 
he  would  carry  me  off  either  dead  or  alive. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  was  perfect- 
ly easy  when  I  was  made  acquainted  with 
his  purpose  and  declaration,  as  my  whole 
iamily  consisted  of  no  more  than  a  couple  of 
women  and  one  footman.  However,  I  sum- 
moned up  my  courage,  which  had  been  often 
tried,  and  never  forsook  me  in  the  day  of 
danger;  and  sent  him  word,  that,  if  ever  he 
•homd  presume  to  approach  my  house,  I 
would  order  him  to  be  shot  without  cere- 
mony. The  fellow  did  not  choose  to  put  me 
to  the  trial,  and  returned  to  town  without  his 
errand.  But  as  the  place  of  my  abode  was 
now  discovered,  I  laid  my  account  with  hav- 
ing a  visit  from  his  employer :  I  therefore 
planted  spied  upon  the  road,  with  a  promise 
of  reward  to  him  who  should  bring  me  the 
first  intelligence  of  his  lordship's  approach. 

Accordingly,  I  was  one  morning  apprised 
of  his  coming,  and,  mounting  horse  unme- 
diately,  with  my  woman  and  valet,  away  we 
rode,  in  defiance  of  winter.  In  two  days  I 
traversed  the  wilds  of  Lincolnshire  and 
hundreds  of  Essex,  crossed  the  river  at  Til- 
bury, breakfasted  at  Chatham,  by  the  help  of 
a  guide  and  moonlight  arrived  at  Dover  the 
same  evening,  embarked  for  Calais,  in  which 
place  I  found  myself  next  day  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  and,  being  heartily  tired 
with  my  journey,  betook  myself  to  rest. 
My  maid,  who  was  not  able  to  travel  with 
such  expedition,  followed  me  at  an  easier 
pace ;  and  the  footman  was  so  astonished  at 
my  perseverance,  that  he  could  not  help  ask- 
ing me  upon  the  road,  if  ever  I  was  weary  in 
my  life  1  Certain  it  is,  my  spirits  and  re- 
solution have  enabled  me  to  undergo  fatigues 
that  are  almost  incredible.  From  CaJais  I 
went  to  Brussels,  where  I  again  set  up  my 
rest  in  private  lodgings ;  was  again  perfectly 
well  received  by  the  fashionable  people  of 
that  place ;  and,  by  the  interest  of  my  friends, 
obtained  the  queen  of  Hungary's  protection 
against  the  persecution  of  m^  husband,  while 
I  should  reside  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

Thus  secured,  I  lived  uncensured,  con- 
versing with  the  English  company,  with 
which  this  city  was  crowded  ;  but  spent  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  my  time  with  the 
Countess  of  Calemberg,  in  whose  bouse  I 
generally  dined  and  supped;  and  I  also  con- 


tracted an  intimacy  with  the  princess  of 
Chemay,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Madam  d'Harrach,  the  governor's  lady. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  this  happy  situation, 
when  I  was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of 
Lord ,  who  demanded  me  of  the  gover- 
nor ;  but  finding  me  sheltered  from  his  power, 
he  set  out  for  Vienna ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  representations,  strengthened  with  the 
duke  of  N~-'s  name,  my  protection  was 
withdrawn.  But,  before  this  application,  he 
had  gone  to  the  camp,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  Lord  Stair,  wno  was  my  particular 
friend  and  ally  by  my  first  marriage,  desiring 
he  would  compel  me  to  return  to  his  hous^. 
His  lordship  told  him,  that  I  was  in  no  shape 
subject  to  his  command ;  but  invited  him  to 
dinner,  with  a  view  of  diverting  himself  and 
company  at  the  expence  of  his  guest.  In 
the  evening,  he  was  plied  with  so  many 
bumpers  to  my  health,  that  he  became  in- 
toxicated, and  extremely  obstreperous,  in- 
sisted upon  seeing  Lord  Stair 'after  he 'was 
retired  to  rest,  and  quarrelled  with  Lord  D — » 
who  being  a  tall,  large,  rawboned  Scotchman, 
could  have  swallowed  him  at  one  mouth- 
ful ;  but  he  thought  he  migfit  venture  to  chal- 
lenge him,  in  hopes  of  being  put  under  arrest 
hj  the  general :  though  he  reckoned  without 
his  host ;  Lord  Stair  knew  his  disposition, 
and,  in  order  to  punish  his  presumption, 
winked  at  the  affair.  The  challenger,  find- 
ing himself  mistaken  in  his  conjecture,  got 
up  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  off  post 
for  Vienna:  and  Lord  Stair  desired  a  certain 
man  of  quality  to  make  me  a  visit,  and  give 
me  an  account  of  his  behaviour. 

Being  now  deprived  of  my  protection  and 
pin-money  ,which  my  generous  husband  would 
no  longer  pay,  I  was  reduced  to  great  diffi- 
culty and  distress.  The  duchess  d'Aremberg, 
Lord  G— ,  and  many  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, interceded  in  my  behalf  with  his 
majesty,  who  was  then  abroad ;  but  be  refused 
to  interpose  between  man  and  wife.  The 
Countess  of  Calemberg  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
father,  in  which  she  represented  my  uncom- 
fortable situation,  and  undertook  to  answer 
for  my  conduct,  in  case  be  would  allow  me  a 
small  annuity,  on  which  I  could  live  inde* 
pendent  of  Lord  — ^,  who,  by  all  accounts, 
was  a  wretch  with  whom  I  could  never  enjoy 
the  least  happiness  or  quiet,  otherwise  she 
would  be  the  first  to  advise  me  to  an  accom- 
modation. She  gave  him  to  understand,  that 
her  character  was  neither  doubtful  nor  ob- 
scure ;  and  that,  if  my  conduct  there  had  not 
been  irreproachable,  she  should  not  have 
taken  me  under  her  protection;  that,  as  I 
proposed  to  board  in  a  convent,  a  sraaU  sum 
would  answer  my  occasions;  but,  if  that 
should  be  denied,  I  would  actually  go  to  ser- 
vice, or  take  some  other  desperate  step,  to 
avoid  the  man  who  was  my  bane  and  aversion. 

To  this    kind   reinonstranee    my  fitther 
answered,  that  his  ibrtune  would  not  allow 
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him  to  araist  me ;  he  had  now  a  young  iamiJy ; 
and  that  I  ought,  at  all  events,  to  return  to 
my  husband.  By  this  time,  such  was  the 
extremity  of  my  qircumstances,  that  I  was 
forced  to  pawn  my  clothes,  and  every  trifling 
trinket  in  my  possession,  and  even  to  descend 

so  iar  as  to  solicit  Mr  S for  a  loan  of 

^fty  pounds,  which  he' refused. 

Thus  was  I  deserted  in  my  distress  by  two 
persons,  to  whom,  in  the  season  of  my  afflu- 
ence, my  purse  had  been  always  open. 
Nothing  so  eflectually  subdues  a  spirit  un- 
used to  supplicate,  as  want :  repulsed  in  this 
manner,  I  had  recourse  to  Lord  B — — ,  who 
was  also  (it  seems)  unable  to  relieve  my  ne- 
cessities. This  mortiiication  I  deserved  at 
his  hands,  though  he  had  once  put  it  in  my 
power  to  be  above  all  such  paltry  appli- 
cations; and  I  should  not  have  been  com- 
pelled  to  the  disagreeable  task  of  troubling 
my  fnends,  had  not  I  voluntarily  resigned 
what  he  formerlv  gave  me.  As  to  the  other 
gentleman  to  whom  I  addressed  myself  on 
this  occasion,  I  think  he  might  have  shown 
more  regard  to  my  situation,  not  only  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned,  but  because  he 
knew  me  too  wellr  to  be  ignorant  of  what  I 
must  have  suffered  in  condescending  to  make 
such  a  request. 

Several  officers,  who  guessed  m3r  adversity, 
generously  offered  to  supply  me  with  money; 
but  1  could  not  bring  myself  to  make  use  of 
their  friendship,  or  even  to  own  my  distress, 
except  to  one  person,  of  whom  I  borrowed 
a  small  sum.  To  crown  my  misfortunes,  I 
was  taken  very  ill,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  other  way  of  avoiding  the  clutches  of  my 
persecutor  but  by  a  precipitate  flight.  In 
this  emergency,  I  applied  to  a  worthy  gentle- 
man at  Brussels,  a  very  good  firiend  of  mine, 
but  no  lover.  I  say  no  lover,  because  every 
man  is  supposed  to  act  in  that  capiacity  who 
befriends  a  young  woman  in  distress.  This 
generous  Vieming  set  out  with  me  .in  the 
night  from  Brussels,  and  conducted  me  to 
the  frontiers  of  France.  Being  very  much 
indisposed  both  in  mind  and  body  when  I 
was  obliged  to  undertake  this  expedition,  I 
should  in  all  probability  have  sunk  under  the 
fttigue  of  travelling,  had  not  my  spirits  been 
kept  up  by  the  conversation  of  my  com- 
panion, who  was  a  man  of  business  and  con- 
sequence, and  undertook  to  manage  my  af- 
^rs  in  such  a  manner  as  would  enu>]e  me  to 
re-establish  my  residence  in  the  place  I  had 
left.  He  was  young  and  active,  attended  me 
with  the  utmost  care  and  assiduity,  and  left 
nothing  undone  which  he  thought  would  con- 
tribute to  my  ease  and  satis&ction.  I  believe 
his  fHendship  for  me  was  a  little  tinctured 
with  another  passion ;  but  he  was  married, 
and  lived  very  well  with  his  wife,  who  was 
also  mv  firiend;  so  that  he  knew  I  would 
never  think  of  him  in  the  light  of  a  lover. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Valenciennes,  he  ac- 
commodated me  with  a  little  money  (fq^  a 


little  was  all  I  would  take),  and  returned  to 
his  own  city,  after  we  had  settled  a  corres- 
pondence  by  letters.  I  was  detained  a  day 
or  two  in  this  place  by  my  indisposition, 
which  increased ;  but,  nevertheless,  proceed- 
ed  to  Paris,  to  make  interest  for  a  protection 
from  the  king  of  France,  which  that  monarch 
graciously  accorded  me  in  three  days  after 
my  first  application ;  and  his  minister  sent 
onlers  to  all  the  governors  and  intendants  of 
the  province  towns,  to  protect  me  against 
the  efforts  of  Lord  ,  in  whatever  place  I 
should  choose  to  reside. 

Having  returned  my  thanks  at  VersailleB 
for  this  ravour,  and  tarried  a  few  days  at  Pa« 
ris,  which  was  a  place  altogether  unsuitable 
to  the  low  ebb  of  my  fortune,  I  repaired  tq 
Lisle,  where  I  intended  to  fix  my  hahitation ; 
and  theie  my  disorder  recurred  with  such 
violence,  that  I  was  obliged  to  send  for  a 
physician,  who  seemed  to  have  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  Sandrago ;  for  he  scarce  left  a  drop 
of  blood  in  my  body,  and  yet  I  found  myself 
never  a  whit  the  better.  Indeed,  I  was  so 
much  exhausted  by  these  evacuations,  tifkd 
my  constitution  so  much  impaired  by  fatigue 
and  perturbation  of  mind,  that  I  had  no  other 
hope  of  recovering  but  that  of  reaching  £ng«» 
land,  and  putting  myself  under  the  direction 
of  a  physician  on  whose  ability  I  could  de« 
pend. 

With  this  doubtful  prospect,  therefore,  I 
determined  to  attempt  a  return  to  my  native 
air,  and  actually  departed  from  lisle,  in  such 
a  melancholy  enfeenled  condition,  that  I  had 
almost  fainted  when  I  was  put  into  the  coach. 
But  before  I  resolved  upon  this  journey,  I 
was  reduced  to  the  utmost  exigence  of  for- 
tune, so  thfCt  I  could  scarce  afford  to  buy 
provisions,  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  eat, 
and  should  not  have  been  able  to  defray  my 
travelling  expences,  had  I  not  been  generous- 
ly befriended  by  Lord  R —  M ,  who  (I  am 

sure)  would  have  done  any  thing  for  my  ease 
and  accommodation,  though  he  has  unjustly 
incurred  the  imputation  of  being  parsimoni- 
ous, and  I  bad  no  reason  to  expect  any  such 
favour  at  his  hands. 

In  this  deplorable  state  of  health  I  was 
conveyed  to  Calais,  being  all  the  way  (as  it 
were)  in  ths  arms  of  death,  witSiout  having 
swallowed  the  least  sustenance  on  the  roao. 
So  much  was  my  indisposition  augmented  by 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  that  I  swooned 
when  I  was  brought  into  the  inn,  and  had  al- 
most expired  berore  I  could  receive  the  least 
assistance  or  advice ;  however,  my  spirits 
were  a  little  revived  by  some  bread  and  wine» 
which  I  took  at  the  persuasion  of  a  French 
surgeon,  who,  chancing  to  pass  by  the  door, 
was  called  up  to  my  renef.  Having  sent  my 
servant  to  Brussels,  to  take  care  of  my 
clothes,  I  embarked  in  the  packet-boat,  and 
by  the  time  we  arrived  at  Dover  was  almost 
in  extremity. 

Here  I  found  i^  letum  coach,  in  which  I 
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was  canied  to  London,  and  was  put  to  bed 
at  the  house  we  put  up  at,  more  dead  than 
alive.  The  people  of  the  inn  sent  for  an 
apothecary,  who  adminietered  some  cordial 
that  recalled  me  to  life;  and,  when  I  re- 
covered the  use  of  speech,  I  told  him  who  I 
was,  and  desired  him  to  wait  upon  Dr  8  , 
and  inform  him  of  my  situation.  A  young 
girl,  who  was  niece  to  the  landlord's  wife, 
seeing  me  unattended,  made  a  tender  of  her 
service  to  me,  and  I  accepted  the  offer,  as 
well  as  of  a  lodging  in  the  apothecary's 
house,  to  which  I  was  conveyed  as  soon  as 
my  strength  would  admit  of  mj  removal. 
'  There  I  was  visited  by  my  physician,  who 
was  shocked  to  find  me  in  such  a  dangerous 
condition;  however,  having  consideied  my 
case,  he  perceived  that  my  indisposition  pro- 
ceeded from  the  calamities  I  had  undergone, 
and  encouraged  me  with  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  cure,  provided  I  could  be  kept  easy 
and  undisturbed. 

I  was  accordingly  attended  with  all  imagin- 
able care  ;  my  lord's  name  being  never 
mttitioned  in  my  hearing,  because  I  con- 
sidered him  as  the  fatal  source  of  all  my  mis- 
fortunes; and  in  a  month  I  recovered  my 
health,  by  the  great  skill  and  tenderness  of 
ipy  doctor,  who  now  finding  me  strong 
enough  to  encounter  fresh  trotibles,  endea- 
voured  to  persuade  roe,  that  it  would  be  my 
wisest  step  to  return  to  my  husband,  whom 
at  that  time  he  had  often  occasion  to  see. 
But  I  rejected  his  proposal,  commenced  a 
new  law-suit  for  separation,  and  took  a  small 
house  in  St  James's-square. 

About  this  time  my  woman  returned  firom 
Brussels,  but  without  my  clothes,  which  were 
detained  on  account  of  the  money  I  owed  in 
that  place ;  and,  asking  her  dismission  from 
my  service,  set  up  shop  for  herself.  I  had 
not  lived  many  weeks  in  my  new  habitation, 
when  m^  persecutor  renewed  his  attempts  to 
make  himself  master  of  my  person,  but  I 
had  learned  from  experience  to  redouble  my 
vigilance,  and  he  was  frustrated  in  all  his 
endeavours.  I  was  again  hiqipy  in  the  con- 
versation of  my  former  acquaintance,  and 
visited  by  a  great  number  of  gentlemen, 
mostly  persons  of  probity  and  sense,  who 
cultivated  my  firiondship  without  any  other 
motive  of  attachment.  Not  that  I  was  un- 
solicited on  the  article  of  love:  that  was  a 
theme  on  which  I  never  wanted  orators ;  and 
could  I  have  prevailed  upon  myscdf  to  profit 
by  the  advances  that  were  made,  I  might 
have  managed  my  opportunities  so  as  to 
have  set  fortune  at  defiance  for  the  fiiture. 
But  I  was  none  of  those  economists,  who 
can  sacrifice  their  hearts  to  interested  con- 
siderations. 

One  evening,  while  I  was  conversing  with 
three  or  four  of  my  friends,  my  lawyer  came 
in,  and  told  me  he  had  something  of  con- 
sequence to  impart;  upon  which  aU  the  gen- 
tlemen  but  one  went  away.    Then  he  gave 


me  to  understand,  that  my  suit  would  im- 
mediately come  to  trial ;  and,  though  be 
hoped  the  best,  the  issue  was  uncertain ;  that 
if  It  should  be  given  against  me,  the  decision 
would  inspire  my  lord  wfth  fresh  spirits  to 
disturb  my  peace ;  and  therefore  it  would  be 
convenient  for  me  to  retire,  until  the  afikir 
should  be  brought  to  a  determination. 

I  was  very  much  disconcerted  at  this  in- 
tel]i|;ence ;  and  the  gentleman  who  staid  per- 
ceivmg  my  concern,  asked  what  I  intended 
to  do,  or  if  he  could  serve  me  in  any  shape, 
and  desired  to  know  whither  I  proposed  to 
retreat  1  I  affected  to  laugh,  and  answered, 
"To  a  garret,  I  believe."'  To  this  over- 
strained raillery,  he  replied,  that,  if  I  should, 
his  friendship  and  regard  would  find  the  way 
to  my  apartment ;  and  I  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  declaration.  We 
consulted  about  tne  measures  I  should  take ; 
and  I  determined  to  remove  into  the  country, 
where  I  was  soon  favoured  with  a  letter  from 
him,  wherein  he  expressed  the  infinite  plea- 
sure he  had  in  being  able  to  assure  me  that 
my  suit  had  been  successful,  and  that  I  might 
appear  again  with  great  safety. 

Accordin^rly  1  returned  to  town  in'  hia 
coach  and  six,  which  he  had  sent  for  my  con- 
venience, and  the  same  evening  went  with 
him  to  Uio  masquerade,  where  we  passed  the 
night  very  agreeably,  his  spirits  as  weU  as 
mme  being  elevated  to  a  joyous  pitch  by  the 
happy  event  of  my  process.  This  gentleman 
was  a  person  of  great  honour,  worth,  and 
good  nature ;  he  loved  me  extremely,  but  did 
not  care  that  I  should  know  the  extent  of  his 
passion :  on  the  contrary,  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  me,  he  had  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  no  woman  should  ever  have  power 
enough  over  his  heart  to  give  him  the  least 
pain  or  disquiet.  Li  short,  he  had  made  a 
progress  i^i  my  affection,  and  to  his  generosity 
was  I  indebted  for  my  subsistence  two  whole 
years ;  during  which  ne  was  continually  pro- 
ft»8ing  this  philosophic  indifference,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  giving  me  diaily  as- 
surances of  his  friendship  and  esteem,  and 
treating  me  with  incessant  marks  of  the  most 
passionate  love :  so  that  I  concluded  his  in- 
tention was  cold,  though  his  temper  was 
warm.  Considering  mysdf  as  an  incumbrance 
upon  his  fortune,  l  redoubled  my  endeavours 
to  obtain  a  separate  maintenance  from  my 
lord,  and  removed  from  St  James's-square  to 
lodgings  at  Kensing^n,  where  I  had  not 
long  enjoyed  myself  in  tranquillity,  before  it 
was  interrupted  by  a  very  unexpected  visit. 

While  I  was  busy  one  day  dressing  in  my 
dining-room,  I  found  his  lordship  at  mv  elbow 
before  I  was  aware  of  his  approach,  although 
his  coach  was  at  the  door,  and  the  house  al- 
ready in  the  possession  of  his  servants.  He 
accosted  me  in  the  usual  stvle,  as  if  we  had 
parted  the  night  before ;  ani  I  answered  him 
with  an  appearance  of  the  same  careless 
fiiqpliarity,  desiring  him  to  ait  down,  while  I 
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retreated  to  my  chamber,  locked  the  door, 
and  fairly  went  to  bed,  being  perhaps  the  first 
woman  who  went  thither  for  protection  firom 
the  insults  of  a  man.  Here  then  I  immured 
myself  with  my  mithfid  Abigail*  My  lord 
finding  me  secured,  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
through  the  key-hole  begged  to  be  admitted, 
assuring  me  that  all  he  wanted  was  a  con- 
ference. I  desired  to  be  excused,  though  I 
believed  his  assurance ;  but  I  had  no  incli- 
nation to  converse  with  him,  because  I  knew 
from  experience  the  nature  of  his  conver- 
sation, which  was  so  disagreeaUe  and  tor- 
menting, that  I  would  have  exchanged  it  at 
any  time  for  a  good  beating,  and  thought  mv- 
seu  a  gainer  by  the  bargain.  However,  he 
persistM  in  his  importunities  to  such  a  de- 
cree, that  I  assented  to  his  proposal,  on  con- 
dition that  the  duke  of  L  should  be 
present  at  the  interview ;  and  he  immediate- 
ly sent  a  message  to  his  grace,  while  I  in 
peace  ate  mv  break&st,  conveyed  in  a  basket, 
which  was  hoisted  up  to  the  window  of  my 
bed-chamber. 

The  duke  was  so  kind  as  to  come  at  my 
lord's  request,  and,  before  I  would  open  the 
door,  gave  me  his  Vord,  that  1  should  be  pro- 
tected fh>m  all  violence  and  compulsion. 
Thus  assured,  they  were  permitted  to  enter. 
My  little  gentleman,  sitting  down  by  my  bed- 
side, began  to  repeat  the  old  hacknied  ar- 
guments he  had  formerly  used,  with  the  view 
of  inducing  me  to  live  with  him ;  and  I,  on 
my  side,  repeated  my  former  objections,  or 
pretended  to  listen  to  his  representations, 
while  my  imagination  was  employed  in  con- 
triving the  means  of  effecting  an  escape, 
as  the  duke  easily  perceived  by  my  coun- 
tenance. 

Finding  all  his  remonstrances  ineffectual, 
he  quitted  the  chamber,  and  left  his  cause  to 
the  eloquence  of  his  grace,  who  sat  with  me 
a  whole  half-hour,  without  exerting  himself 
much  in  behalf  of  his  client,  because  he 
knew  I  was  altogether  obstinate  and  de- 
termined on  that  score  ;  but  joked  upon  the 
behaviour  of  his  lordship,  who  (though  jealous 
of  most  people)  had  left  him  alone  with  me 
in  my  bed-chamber,  observing,  that  he  must 
either  have  great  confidence  in  his  virtue,  or 
a  very  bad  opinion  of  him  otherwise;  In 
short,  I  found  means  to  defer  the  categorical 
answer  till  next  day,  and  invited  the  duke 
and  his  lordship  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow. 
My  wise  yoke-fellow  seemed  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  this  invitation,  and  was  very 
much  disposed  to  keep  possession  of  my 
house :  but,  by  the  persuasions  of  his  grace, 
and  the  advice  of  H— *n,  who  was  his  chief 
counsellor  and  back,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  take  my  word,  and  for  the  present  lefl  me. 

They  were  no  sooner  retired,  than  I  rose 
with  great  expedition,  packed  up  my  clothes, 
and  took  shelter  in  Essex  for  the  first  time. 
Next  day  my  lord  and  his  noble  friend  came 
to  dinner,  according  to  appointment;  And, 


being  informed  of  my  escape  by  my  woman* 
whom  I  had  lefl  in  the  house,  his  lordship 
discovered  some  signs  of  discontent,  and  in- 
sisted upon  seeing  my  papers ;  upon  which 
my  maid  produced  a  parcel  of  bills  which  I 
owed  to  different  people.  Notwithstanding 
this  disappointment,  he  sat  down  to  what 
was  provided  for  dinner,  and  with  ffreat  de^ 
liberation  ate  up  a  leg  of  lamb,  the  best  part 
of  a  fowl,  and  something  else,  which  I  do 
not  now  remember;  and  Uien  very  peaceably 
went  away,  giving  my  maid  an  opportunity 
of  following  me  to  the  place  of  my  retreat. 

My  intention  was  to  have  sought  refuge, 
as  formerly,  in  another  country ;  but  I  was 
prevented  fh>m  putting  my  desien  in  exe- 
cution by  a  fit  of  illness,  during  ^^ch  I  was 
visited  by  my  physician  and  some  of  m^  own 
relations,  particularly  a  distant  cousm  of 
mine,  whom  my  lord  had  engaged  in  his  in- 
terests, by  promising  to  recompence  her  am- 
ply, if  she  could  persuade  me  to  comply  with 
his  desire.  In  this  office  she  was  assisted 
by  the  doctor,  who  was  my  firiend,  and  a  man 
of  sense,  for  whom  I  have  the  most  perfect 
esteem,  though  he  and  I  have  often  differed 
in  point  of  opinion.  In  a  word,  I  was  ex- 
posed to  the  mcessant  importunities  of  all 
my  acquaintance,  which,  added  to  the  des- 
perate circumstances  of  my  fortune,  com- 
pelled me  to  embrace  the  terms  that  were 
offered,  and  I  again  returned  to  the  domestic 
duties  of  a  wife. 

I  was  conducted  to  my  lord's  house  by  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  turned  of 
fifty,  of  admirable  parts  and  understanding ; 
he  was  a  pleasing  companion,  cheerful  and 
humane,  and  had  acquired  a  great  share  of 
my  esteem  and  respect.  In  a  word,  bis  ad- 
vice had  great  weight  in  my  deliberations, 
because  it  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  ex- 
perience and  disinterested  friendship.  With- 
out all  doubt,  he  had  an  unfeigned  concern 
for  my  welfare ;  but,  being  an  admirable  po- 
litician, his  scheme  was  to  ma.ke  my  interest 
coincide  with  his  own  inclinations ;  for  I  had 
unwittingly  made  an  innovation  upon  his 
heart;  and  as  he  thought  kjshould  hardly 
favour  his  passion  while  I  was  at  liberty  to 
converse  with  the  rest  of  my  admirers,  he 
counselled  me  to  surrender  that  freedom, 
well  knowing  that  my  lord  would  be  easily 
persuaded  to  banish  all  his  rivals  from  the 
nouse ;  in  which  case,  he  did  not  doubt  of 
his  being  able  to  insinuate  himself  into  my 
aflfections;  because  he  laid  it  down  as  an 
eternal  truth,  that,  if  any  two  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  were  obliged  to  live  together  in 
a  desert,  where  they  would  be  excluded  fix>m 
all  other  human  mtercourse,  they  would 
naturally  and  inevitably  contract  an  incli- 
nation n>r  each  other. 

How  just  this  hypothesis  mi^ht  be,  I  leave 
to  the  determination  of  the  curious ;  though* 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  my  own 
disposition^  a  couple  so  situated  would  be  a^ 
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to  imbibe  mutual  disgrusts,  from  the  nature 
and  necessity  of  their  union,  unless  their  as- 
sociation was  at  first  the  effect  of  reciprocal 
affection  and  esteem.  Be  this  as  it  will,  I 
honour  the  gentleman  for  his  plan,  which  was 
ingeniously  contrived,  and  artfully  conduct- 
ed; but  I  happened  to  have  too  much  address 
for  him  in  the  sequel,  cunning  as  he  was, 
though  at  first  I  did  not  perceive  his  drift ; 
and  his  lordship  was  much  less  likely  to 
comprehend  his  meaning. 

Immediately  after  this  new  accommo- 
dation, I  was  carried  to  a  country  house  be- 
longing to  my  lord,  and  was  simple  enough 
to  venture  myself  (unattended  by  any  servant 
on  whose  integrity  I  could  depencn  in  the 

hands  of  his  lordship  and  H ,  whose  vil- 

lany  I  always  dreaded ;  though  at  this  time 
my  apprehensions  were  considerably  in- 
creased, by  recollecting,  that  it  was  not  his 
interest  to  let  me  live  in  the  house,  lest  his 
conduct  should  be  inquired  into  ;  and  by  re- 
membering that  the  very  house  to  which  we 
were  going  had  been  twice  burnt  down  in  a 
veiy  short  space  of  time,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  his  having  been  the  incendiary,  on . 
account  of  some  box  of  writings  whi^h  was 
lost  in  the  conflagration.  True  it  is,  this 
imputation  was  never  made  good ;  and  per- 
haps he  was  altogether  innocent  of  the 
charge,  which  nevertheless  affected  my  spirits 
in  such  a  manner,  as  rendered  me  the  most 
miserable  of  all  mortals.  In  this  terror  did 
I  remain,  till  my  consternation  was  weaken- 
ed  by  the  arrival  of  Mr  Bal — ,  a  good  natur- 
cd  worthy  man,  whom  my  lord  had  invited  to 
his  house,  and  I  thought  would  not  see  me  ill 
used.    In  a  few  weeks  we  were  joined  by  Dr 

S and  his  lady,  who  visited  us  accoiding 

to  their  promise;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
we  should  set  out  for  Tunbridge,  on  a  party 
of  pleasure,  and  at  our  return  examine  H — *8 
accounts. 

This  last  part  of  our  scheme  was  not  at 
all  •  relished  by  our  worthy  steward,  who 
therefore  determined  to  overturn  our  whole 
plan,  and  succeeded  accordingly.  My  lord 
all  of  a  sudden  declared  himself  against  the 
jaunt  we  had  projected,  and  insisted  upon 
my  staying  at  home,  without  assigning  any 
reason  for  this  peremptory  behaviour;  his 
countenance  being  cloudy,  and,  for  the  space 
of  three  days,  he  did  not  open  his  mouth. 

At  last,  he  one  u^ht  entered  my  bed- 
chamber, to  which  he  nad  now  free  access, 
with  his  sword  under  his  arm,  and,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  it  was  ready  drawn.  I  could 
not  help  taking  notice  of  this  alarming  cir- 
cumstance, which  shocked  me  the  more,  as 
it  happened  immediately  after  a  gloomy  fit 
of  discontent.  However,  I  seemed  to  over- 
look the  incident,  and,  dismissing  my  maid, 
went  to  bed,  because  I  was  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge, even  to  my  own  heart,  any  dread 
of  a  person  whom  I  despised  so  much. 
However^  the  strength  of  my  constitution 


was  not  equal  to  the  fortitude  of  my  mind. 
I  was  taken  ill,  the  servants  were  obliged 
to  be  called  up,  while  my  lord  himself, 
terrified  at  my  situation,  ran  up' stain  to  Mm 
S  ,  who  was  in  bed,  told  her,  with  evi* 
dent  perturbation  of  spirits,  that  I  was  very 
much  indisposed,  and  said,  he  believed  I  was 
fiightened  by  his  entering  my  chamber  with 
his  sword  in  hand. 

This  lady  was  so  startled  at  his  infor- 
mation, that  she  ran  into  my  apartment  half* 
naked,  and  as  she  went  down  stairs,  asked 
what  reason  could  induce  him  to  have  car- 
ried his  sword  with  him;  upon  which  he 
gave  her  to  understand,  that  his  intention 
was  to  kill  the  bats.  I  believe  and  hope  he 
had  no  other  design  than  that  of  intimidatinir 
me ;  but  when  the  affair  happened,  I  was  of 
a  different  opinion.  Mrs  S-- — ,  having  put 
on  her  clothes,  sat  up  all  night  by  my  bed- 
side,  and  was  so  good  as  to  assure  me,  that 
she  would  not  leave  me,  until  I  should  be 
safely  delivered  from  the  apprehensions  that 
surrounded  me  in  this  house,  to  which  she 
and  the  doctor  had  been  the  principal  cause 
of  my  coming;  for  my  lord  had  haunted  and 
importuned  them  incessantly  on  this  subject, 
protesting  that  he  loved  me  with  the  most 
inviolable  affection,  and  all  he  desired  was, 
that  I  would  sit  at  his  table,  manage  his 
family,  and  share  his  fortune.  By  these 
professions,  uttered  with  an  air  of  honesty 
and  good  nature,  he  had  imposed  himsen 
upon  them  for  the  best  tempered  creature 
upon  earth ;  and  they  used  all  their  influence 
with  me  to  take  him  into  favour.  This  hath 
been  the  case  with  a  great  many  people,  who 
had  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  his  dis- 
position ;  but,  in  the  course  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, they  have  never  failed  to  discern  and 
acknowledge  their  mistake. 

The  doctor,  on  his  return  from  Tunbrid^, 
to  which  place  he  had  made  a  trip  by  him- 
self, found  me  ill  a-bed,  and  the  whole  fiunily 
in  confusion ;  surprised  and  coocemed  at 
this  disorder,  he  entered  into  expostulation 
with  my  lord,  who  owned,  that  the  cause  of 
his  displeasure  and  disooiet  was  no  other 
than  Jealousy.  H«-—  had  informed  him, 
tfiat  I  had  been  seen  to  walk  out  with  Mr 
Bal —  in  a  morning;  and  that  our  corres- 
pondence had  been  observed  with  many  ad- 
ditional circumstances,  which  were  absolute^ 
ly  fidse  and  groundless.  This  imputation 
was  no  sooner  understood,  than  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  accuser  should  be  examined 
in  presence  of  us  all.  He  accordin^y  ap- 
peared, exceedingly  drunk,  thouffh  it  was 
morning,  and  repeated  the  articles  of  the 
charge,  as  an  information  he  had  received 
from  a  man  who  came  fK>m  town  to  hxag 
the  bells,  and  was  long  ago  returned  to 
London. 

This  was  an  instance  of  his  cunnmg  and 
address,  which  did  not  forsake  him  even  in 
his  hours  of  intoxication.    Had  he  fixed  the 
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calumny  on  any  one  of  the  aervantii,  he 
would  have  been  confronted  and  detected  in 
his  falsehood.  Nevertheless,  though  he  could 
not  be  legally  convicted,  it  plainlv  appeared 
that  he  was  the  author  of  this  defamation, 
which  incensed  Mr  BaJ—  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  could  scarce  be  withheld  from  punish- 
ing him  on  the  spot,  by  manual  chastisement. 
However,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  abstain 
from  such  immediate  vengeance,  as  a  step 
unworthy  of  his  character;  and  the  affair 
was  brought  to  this  issue,  that  his  lordship 

should  eiUier  part  with  me  or  Mr  H ; 

for  I  was  fiiliy  determined  against  living 
under  the  same  roof  with  such  an  incen- 
diary. 

This  alternative  being  proposed,  my  lord 
dismissed  his  steward,  and  we  returned  to 
town  with  the  doctor  and  Mrs  S— — ;  for  I 
had  imbibed  such  horror  and  aversion  for 
this  countrv-seat  (though  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  in  £n|fland),  that  I  could  not  bear  to  live 
in  it  We  therefore  removed  to  a  house  in 
Bond-atreet,  where,  according  to  the  advice 
of  my  friends,  I  exerted  my  whole  power 
and  complaisance  in  endeavours  to  keep  my 
husband  in  good  humour;  but  was  so  un- 
successful in  my  attempts,  that,  if  ever  he 
was  worse  tempered,  more  capricious,  or  in- 
tolerable  at  one  time  than  at  another,  this 
was  the  season  in  which  his  ill  humour  pre- 
dominated in  the  most  rancorous  degree. 
I  was  scarce  ever  permitted  to  stir  abroad, 
saw  nobody  at  home  but  my  old  male  friend 
whom  I  nave  mentioned  above,  and  the 
doctor  with  his  lady,  from  whose  conver- 
sation I  was  at  last  also  excluded. 

Nevertheless  I  contrived  to  steal  a  meet- 
ing, now  and  then,  with  my  late  benefactor, 
for  whom  I  entertained  a  great  share  of  af- 
fection, exclusive  of  that  gratitude  that  was 
due  to  his  generosity.  It  was  not  his  fault 
tluit  I  compromised  matters  with  my  lord ; 
for  he  was  as  free  of  his  purse  as  I  was  un- 
willing to  use  it.  It  would,  therefore,  have 
been  unfriendly,  unkind,  and  ungrateful  in 
me  (now  that  I  was  in  affluence),  to  avoid 
all  intercourse  with  a  man  who  had  support- 
ed me  in  adversity.  I  think  people  cannot 
be  too  shy  and  scrupulous  in  receiving 
ftvours ;  but  once  they  are  conferred,  they 
ougjht  never  to  forget  the  obligation :  and  I 
was  never  more  concerned  at  any  incident 
of  my  life,  than  at  hearing  that  this  sentle- 
man  did  not  receive  a  letter,  in  which  I  ac- 
knowledged the  last  proof  of  his  friendship 
and  libendity  which  I  had  occasion  to  use, 
because  I  have  since  learned  that  he  suspect- 
ed me  of  neglect. 

But  to  return  to  my  situation  in  Bond- 
street.  I  bore  it  as  well  as  I  could  for  the 
space  of  three  months,  during  which  I  lived 
in  the  midst  of  spies,  who  were  employed  to 
watch  m^  conduct;  and  underwent  every 
mortification  that  malice,  power,  and  folly, 
■c<Hild  inflict.     Nay»  so  ridiculous,  so  un- 
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reasonable  was  my  tyrant  in  his  spleen,  that 
he  declared  he  would  even  be  jealous  of 
Heydig^r,  if  there  was  no  other  man  to 
incur  lus  suspicion  :  he  expected  that  I 
should  spend  my  whole  time  with  him  tete- 
a^tete ;  when  I  sacrificed  my  enjoyment  to 
those  comfortable  parties,  he  never  failed  to 
lay  hold  on  some  innocent  expression  of 
mme,  which  he  made  the  foundation  of  a 
quarrel ;  and,  when  I  strove  to  avoid  these 
disa^eable  misinterpretations  by  reading  or 
writing,  he  incessantly  teased  and  tormented 
me  with  the  imputation  of  being  peevish, 
sullen,  and  reserved. 

Harassed  by  this  unsufferable  behaviour, 
I  communicated  my  case  to  Dr  S  and 
his  lady,  intimating  that  I  neither  could  nor 
would  expose  myself  any  longer  to  such 
usage.  The  doctor  exhorted  me  to  bear  my 
fate  with  patience;  and  Mrs  S  was  silent 
on  the  subject;  so  that  I  still  hesitated  he* 
tween  stayiuf^  and  going,  when  the  doctor, 
being  one  night  at  supper,  happened  to  have 
some  words  with  my  lord,  who  was  so 
violently  transported  with  passion,  that  I 
was  actually  afraid  of  ffoing  to  bed  with  him ; 
and  next  morning,  when  he  awaked,  there 
was  such  an  expression  of  frantic  wildness 
in  his  countenance,  that  I  imagined  he  was 
actually  distracted. 

This  alarming  circumstance  confirmed  me 
in  my  resolution  of  decamping;  and  I  ac- 
cordingly moved  my  quarters  to  a  house  in 
SackvUle-street,  where  I  had  lodged  when  I 
was  a  widow.  From  thence  I  sent  a  mess- 
age to  the  duke  of  L  ,  desiring  he  would 
make  my  lord  acquainted  with  the  place  of 
my  abode,  my  reasons  for  removing,  and  my 
intention  to  defend  myself  against  all  his  at- 
tempts. The  first  night  of  this  separation  I 
went  to  bed  myself  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  a  man  would  feel  in  going  to  bed  to  his 
mistress  whom  he  had  long  solicited  in  vain, 
so  rejoiced  was  I  to  be  delivered  fi'om  mj 
obnoxious  bedfellow ! 

From  these  lodgings  I  soon  moved  to 
Brook-street,  where  I  nad  not  long  enjoyed 
the  sweets  of  my  escape,  when  I  was  un- 
portuned  to  return,  by  a  new  steward  whom 
my  lord  had  engaged  in  the  room  of  H— n. 
This  gentleman,  ^mo  bore  a  very  fair  charac- 
ter, made  such  judicious  representations, 
and  behaved  so  candidly  in  the  discharge  of 
his  function,  that  I  agreed  he  should  act  as 
umpire  in  the  difference  betwixt  us,  and  once 
more  a  reconciliation  was  efiected,  though 
his  lordship  be^;an  to  be  dissatisfied  even  oe» 
fore  the  execution  of  our  agreement;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  attended  me  to  Bath, 
whither  I  went  for  the  benefit  of  my  health, 
which  was  not  a  little  impaired. 

This  accommodation  bad  a  surprismg 
efiTect  upon  my  lover,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  repeated  declarations,  that  no  woman 
should  ever  gain  such  an  ascendency  over 
his  heart  as  to  be  able  to  give  him  pain,  su& 
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fered  all  the  a^nies  of  disappointed  love, 
when  he  now  found  himself  deprived  of  the 
opportunities  of  seeing  me,  and  behaved 
very  differently  from  what  he  imagined  he 
should.  His  words  and  actions  were  despe- 
rate :  one  of  his  expressions  to  me  was, — 
"it  is  like  twisting  my  heart-string,  and 
tearing  it  out  of  my  body.'*  Indeed  I  never 
should  have  acted  this  part,  had  I  foreseen 
what  he  would  have  suffered ;  but  I  protest 
I  believed  him  when  he  said  otherwise,  so 
much  that  his  declaration  on  that  subject 
was  the  occasion  of  my  giving  him  up ;  and 
it  was  too  late  to  retract. 

In  our  expedition  to  Bath,  I  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  very  agreeable  young  lady,  with 
whom  I  passed  my  time  very  happily,  amid 
the  diversions  of  the  place,  which  screened 
me,  in  a  food  measure,  from  the  vexatious 
society  of  my  hopeful  partner.  From  this 
place  we  repaired  to  his  seat  in  the  country, 
where  we  spent  a  few  months,  and  thence 
returned  again  to  our  house  in  Bond-street. 
Here,  while  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  by 
illness,  it  was  supposed  my  indisposition  was 
no  other  than  a  private  lying-in,  though  I 
was  under  the  roof  with  my  lord,  and  attend- 
ed by  his  servants. 

While  the  distemper  continued,  my  lord 
(to  do  him  justice)  behaved  with  all  imagin- 
able tenderness  and  care ;  and  his  concern 
on  these  occasions  I  have  already  mentioned 
as  a  strange  inconsistency  in  his  disposition. 
If  his  actions  were  at  all  accountable,  I 
should  think  he  took  pains  to  fret  me  into  a 
fever  first,  in  order  to  manifest  his  love  and 
humanity  afterwards.  When  I  recovered 
my  strength  and  spirits,  I  went  abroad,  saw 
company,  and  should  have  been  easy,  had  he 
been  contented ;  but  as  my  satisfiiction  in- 
creased, his  good  humour  decayed,  and  he 
banished  from  his  house,  one  bv  one,  all  the 
people  whose  conversation  could  have  made 
my  life  agreeable. 

I  often  expostulated  with  him  upon  his 
malignant  behaviour,  protesting  my  desire  of 
living  peaceably  with  him,  and  begging  he 
would  not  lay  me  under  the  necessity  of 
changing  my  measures.  He  was  deaf  to  all 
my  remonstrances  (though  I  warned  him 
more  than  once  of  the  event),  persisted  in 
his  maxims  of  persecution ;  and,  after  repeat- 
ed quarrels,  I  again  left  his  house,  fiiUy  de- 
termined to  suffer  all  sorts  of  extremity, 
rather  than  subject  myself  to  the  tyranny  of 
his  disposition. 

This  vear  was  pjroductive  of  one  fatal 
event,  wnich  I  felt  with  the  utmost  sensibility 
of  sorrow,  and  I  shall  always  remember 
with  regret — I  mean  the  death  of  Mr  B— — , 
with  whom  I  had  constantly  maintained  an 
intimate  correspondence  since  the  first  com- 
mencement of  our  acauaintance.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  men,  and  promised 
to  be  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  that 
this  or  any  other  age  had  produced.    I  en- 


joyed liis  friendship  without  reserve;  and 
such  was  the  confidence  he  -reposed  in  my 
integrity,  from  long  experience  of  my  truth, 
that  he  often  said  be  would  believe  my  bare 
assertion,  even  though  I  should  contradict 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  These 
being  the  terms  upon  which  we  lived,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  I  bore  the  loss  of 
him  without  repining:  indeed  mv  grief  was 
unspeakable ;  and  though  the  ed^e  of  it  be 
how  smoothed  by  the  lenient  hand  of  time,  I 
shall  never  cease  to  cherish  his  memory  with 
tlie  most  tender  remembrance. 

During  the  last  period  of  my  living  with 
my  lord,  I  had  agreed  to  the  expediency  of 
obtaining  an  act  of  parliament,  which  would 
enable  him  to  pay  his  debts;  on  which  oc- 
casion there  was  a  necessity  of  cancelling  a 
deed  that  subsisted  between  us,  relating  to  a 
separate  maintenance,  to  which,  on  certain 
provisions,  I  was  entitled ;  and  this  was  to  be 
set  aside,  so  far  as  it  interfered  with  the 
above  mentioned  scheme,  while  the  rest  of  it 
should  remain  in  force.  When  this  affair 
was  about  to  be  transacted,  my  lord  very  ge- 
nerously insisted  upon  my  concurrence  in 
annulling  the  whole  settlement :  and,  when 
I  refused  t^  comply  with  this  demand,  be- 
cause this  was  the  sole  resource  I  had  ajgfainst 
his  ill  usage,  he  would  not  proceed  in  the 
execution  of  his  plan,  thouj?h,  by  dropping  it, 
he  hurt  nobody  but  himself;  and  he  accused 
me  of  having  receded  from  my  word,  after  I 
had  drawn  him  into  a  consiBerable  expense. 

This  imputation  of  breaking  my  word, 
which  I  defy  the  whole  world  to  prove  I  ever 
did,  incensed  me  the  more,  as  i  myself  had 
proposed  the  scheme  for  hts  service,  although 
I  knew  the  accomplishment  of  it  would  en- 
danger the  validity  of  my  own  settlement; 
and  my  indignation  was  still  more  augmented 
by  the  behaviour  of  Mr  G ,  who  had  al- 
ways professed  a  regard  for  my  interest,  and 
upon  my  last  accommodation  with  my  lord, 
undertaken  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
my  father  and  me :  h\i%,  when  he  was  question- 
ed about  the  particulars  of  this  difference, 
and  desired  to  declare  whether  his  lordship 
or  I  was  to  blame,  he  declined  the  office  of 
arbitrator,  refiised  to  be  explicit  upon  the 
subject,  and  by  certain  shrewd  hums  and 
ha's,  signified  his  disapprobation  of  my  con- 
duct. Yet  this  very  man,  when  I  imparted 
to  him,  in  confidence,  mv  intention  of  mak- 
ing another  retreat,  and  frankly  asked  his 
opmion  of  mv  design,  seemed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  justice  or  it  in  Uiese  remarkable  words  ;— 
<*  Mudam,  if  I  thought  or  had  hopes  of  my 
Iord*s  growing  better,  I  would  down  on  my 
knees  to  desire  you  to  stay :  but,  as  I  have 
not,  I  say  nothing.*' 

If  he  connive4f  at  my  condact  in  this  parw 
ticular,  why  should  he  disapprove  of  it  when 
all  I  asked  was  but  common  justice  1  but  lie 
was  a  dependant;  and  therefore  I  excuse  ham 
phlegmatic  (not  to  call  it  unfriendly)  be* 
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lukviour.  Indeed  he  could  not  be  too  cautious 
of  giving  offence  to  his  lordship,  who  some- 
times m^e  him  feel  the  effects  of  that  wrath 
which  other  people  had  kindled;  particularly 
in  consequence  of  a  small  adventure  which 
happened  about  this  ver)[  period  of  time. 

A  very  agreeable,  sprightly,  good-natured 
young  man,  a  near  relation  of  my  lord,  hap- 
pening to  be  at  our  house  one  evening,  when 
'  there  was  a  fire  in  the  neighbourhood,  we 
agreed  to  go  and  sup  at  a  tavern  enfamiUe; 
and  having  spent  the  evening  with  great 
mirth  and  good  humour,  this  young  gentle- 
man, who  was  naturally  facetious,  in  taking 
his  leave,  saluted  us  all  round.  My  lora, 
who  had  before  entertained  some  jealousy  of 
bis  kinsman,  was  very  much  provoked  by  this 
trifling  incident,  but  very  prudently  sup- 
pressed his  displeasure  till  he  returned  to  his 
own  house,  where  his  ra^e  co-operating  with 
the  champagne  he  had  drank,  mflam^  him 
to  such  a  degree  of  resolution,  that  he  sprung 
upon  the  innocent  G — ^n,  and  cuUareu  him 
with  great  fury,  though  he  was  altogether 
unconcerned  m  the  cause  of  his  mdig- 
iiation. 

This  extravagant  and  frantic  behaviour, 
added  to  other  grievances  under  which  I 
laboured,  hastened  my  resolution  of  leaving 
him ;  and  he  to  this  day  blames  his  relation 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  my  escape,  where- 
as he  ought  to  place  it  to  the  account  of  his 
own  madness  and  indiscretion.  When  I 
retired  to  Park-street,  he  cautioned  all  my 
tradesmen  (not  even'  excepting  my  baker) 
against  giving  me  credit,  assuring  them  that 
he  would  not  pay  any  debts  I  should  contract : 
and  the  difficulties  to  which  I  was  reduced, 
in  consequence  of  this  charitable  declaration, 
together  with  the  reflection  of  what  I  had 
suffered,  and  might  undergo,  from  the  caprice 
and  barbarity  of  his  disposition,  affected  my 
health  so  much  that  I  was  taken  again  ill, 
and  my  life  thought  in  danger. 

My  constitution,  however,  got  the  better 
of  my  distemper,  and  I  was  oraered  into  the 
country  by  my  physicians,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air;  so  that  I  found  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  two  houses,  when  I 
was  little  able  to  support  one,  and  set  up  my 
chariot,  because  I  could  not  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  hackney-coach;  for  I  had  as 
much  credit  given  me  as  I  asked  for,  not- 
withstanding my  lord's  orders  to  the  con- 
tnuT. 

Having  recruited  my  spirits  in  the  coun- 
try, I  returned  to  town,  and  was  visited  by 
my  friends,  who  never  forsook  me  in  adver- 
sity, and,  in  the  summer,  removed  to  a  house 
in  Essex,  where  I  lived  a  few  months  in 
great  traiKjuillity,*  unmolested  by  my  tyrant, 
who  sometimes  gave  me  a  whole  year's  res- 
pite^ Here  I  used  to  ride  and  drive  by  turns 
(as  ray  humour  dictated)  with  horses  which 
were  lent  me;  and  I  had  the  company  of  my 
kyyeri  and  another  gentleman,  who  was  a 


very  agreeable  companion,  and  of  singular 
service  to  me  in  the  sequel. 

At  last,  my  lord  having  received  intelli* 
gence  of  the  place  of  my  abode,  and  his 
tormenting  humour  recurring,  he  set  out  for 
my  habitation,  and  in  the  morning  appeared 
in  his  coach  and  six,  attended  by  Mr  G — n, 
and  another  person,  whom  he  had  engaged 
for  the  purpose,  with  several  domestics  arm- 
ed. I  immediately  shut  up  my  doors  at  his 
approach,  and  refused  him  admittance,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  a  succession  of 
prayers  and  threats ;  but  I  was  deaf  to  both, 
and  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  Seeing 
me  determined,  he  began  his  attack,  and  his 
servants  actually  forced  their  way  into  the 
house ;  upon  which  I  retreated  up  stairs,  and 
fortified  myself  in  mj  apartment,  which  the 
assailants  stormed  with  such  fiiry,  that  the 
door  began  to  give  way,  and  I  retired  into 
another  room. 

Whilst  I  remained  in  this  post,  Mr  G — ^n 
demanded  a  parley,  in  which  he  begged  I 
would  favour  my  lord  with  an  interview, 
otherwise  he  knew  not  w^hat  might  be  the 
consequence.  To  this  remonstrance  I  re- 
plied, that  I  was  not  disposed  to  comply  with 
nis  request;  and  that  though  their  design 
should  be  murder,  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  of 
death.  Upon  this  declaration  they  renewed 
their  attacks,  which  they  carried  on  with  in- 
different success  till  the  afternoon,  when  my 
lord  (as  if  he  had  been  at  play)  sent  a  formal 
message  to  me,  desiring  that  all  hostilities 
should  cease,  till  after  both  parties  should 
have  dined.  At  the  same  time,  my  own 
servants  came  for  instructions ;  and  I  ordered 
them  to  let  him  have  every  thing  which  he 
should  call  for,  as  far  as  the  house  would 
afford. 

He  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  this  per- 
mission ;  but  sitting  down  with  his  compa- 
nions, eat  up  my  dinner  without  hesitation, 
after  he  had  paid  me  the  compliment  of  de- 
siring to  know  what  he  should  send  up  to  my 
apartment.  Far  from  having  any  stomacn 
to  partake  of  his  meal,  I  sat  solitary  upon  my 
bed,  in  a  state  of  melancholy  expectation, 
having  fastened  the  door  of  the  outward 
room  for  my  security,  while  I  kept  my 
chamber  open  for  the  convenience  of  air,  the 
weather  bein^  excessively  hot. 

His  lordship,  having  indulged  his  appetite, 
resumed  his  attempt,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I 
heard  a  noise  in  the  next  room ;  upon  which 
I  started  up,  and  perceiving  that  he  had  got 
into  my  antichamber,  by  the  help  of  a  bench 
that  stood  under  the  window,  I  flung  to  the 
door  of  my  room,  which  I  locked  with  great 
expedition,  and  opening  another  which  coni- 
municated  with  the  stair-case,  ran  out  of  the 
house  through  a  crowd  of  more  than  a 
hundred  people,  whom  this  firay  had  gathered 
together. 

Being  nniversally  beloved  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  respected  by  my  lord's  servant^  I 
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passed  among  them  untouched,  and  took  re- 
flige  in  a  neighbouring  cottage;  while  his 
lordship  bawled  and  roared  ror  aaaiatance, 
being  afraid  to  come  out  as  he  had  gone  in. 
Without  waiting  for  his  deliberations,  I 
changed  clothes  with  the  poor  woman  who 
had  given  me  shelter,  and  in  her  blue  apron 
and  straw  hat  sallied  out  into  the  fields,  in- 
tending to  seek  protection  at  the  house  of  a 
^ntleman  not  hi  off,  though  I  was  utterly 
Ignorant  of  the  road  that  led  to  it.  How- 
ever, it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a 
farmer,  who  undertook  to  conduct  me  to  the 
place,  otherwise  I  should  have  missed  my 
way,  and  in  all  probability  lain  in  the  fields ; 
foT  by  this  time  it  was  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  guide,  I  travers- 
ed hedges  and  ditches  (for  I  would  not  ven- 
ture to  travel  in  the  highway,  lest  I  should 
fiill  into  the  hands  of  mj  pursuer) ;  and  after 
I  had  actually  tumbled  m  the  mire,  and  walk- 
ed six  or  seven  long  miles  by  the  help  of  a 
good  spirit,  which  never  failed  me  on  such 
occasions,  I  arrived  at  the  place,  and  rung 
the  bell  at  the  garden  gate  for  admittance. 
Seeing  my  figure,  which  was  very  uncouth, 
together  witli  my  draggled  condition,  they 
denied  me  entrance  ;  but  when  they  under- 
stood  who  I  was,  immediately  opened  the 
door,  and  I  was  hospitably  entertained,  after 
having  been  the  subject  of  mirth,  on  account 
of  my  dress  and  adventure. 

Next  day  I  returned  and  took  possession 
of  my  house  again,  where  I  resumed  my 
former  amusements,  which  I  enjoyed  in  quiet 
'for  the  space  of  a  whole  month,  waiting 
with  resignation  for  the  issue  of  m^  law- 
suit; when,  one  afternoon,  I  was  apprised  of 
his  lordship's  approach  by  one  of  m^  spies, 
whom  I  always  employed  to  reconnoitre  the 
road ;  and  so  fortunate  was  I  in  the  choice 
of  these  scouts,  that  I  never  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  them,  though  they  were  often  bribed 
for  that  purpose. 

I  no  sooner  received  this  intelligence, 
than  I  ordered  my  horse  to  be  saddled,  and 
mounting,  rode  out  of  sight  immediately, 
directing  my  course  a  different  way  from  the 
London  road.  I  had  not  long  proceeded  in 
this  tract,  when  my  career  was  all  of  a  sud- 
den stopped  by* a  five-bar  gate,  which,  after 
some  hesitation,  I  resolved  to  leap  (my  horse 
being  an  old  hunter),  if  I  should  find  myself 
pursued.  However,  with  much  difficulty,  I 
made  a  shift  to  open  it,  and  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  house  of  my  very  good  friend  Mr 

G ,  who,  bein?  a  justice  of  the  peace, 

had  promised  me  bis  protection,  if  it  should 
be  wanted. 

Thus  secured  for  the  present,  I  sent  out 
■pies  to  bring  information  of  his  lordship's 
proceedings,  and  understood  that  he  had 
taken  possession  of  my  house,  turned  my 
servants  adrift,  and  made  himself  master  of 
all  my  movables,  clothes,  and  papers.  As 
for  the  papers,  they  were  of  no  consequence, 


but  of  clothes  I  had  a  good  stock :  and  when 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  relinquish  his  conquest,  I  thought  it  was 
high  time  for  me  to  remove  to  a  ffreatei 
distance  from  his  quarters.  Accoraingly, 
two  days  after  m^  escape,  I  set  out  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  m  a  chariot  and  four,  which 
I  borrowed  of  my  friend,  attended  by  a  foot* 
man,  who  was  a  stout  fellow,  and  well  arm- 
ed, I  myself  being  provided  with  a  brace  of 
good  pistols,  which  I  was  fully  determined 
to  use  against  any  person  who  should  pre- 
sume to  lay  violent  hands  upon  me,  except 
my  lord,  for  whom  a  less  mortal  weapon 
would  have  sufficed,  such  as  a  bodkin  or  a 
tinder-box.  Nothing  could  be  farther  firom 
my  intention  than  the  desire  of  hurting  any 
living  creature,  much  less  my  husband ;  mv 
design  was  only  to  defend  nnyself  firom  cruel- 
ty and  oppression,  which  I  knew,  by  &tal 
experience,  would  infallibly  be  my  lot,  should 
he  get  me  into  his  power ;  and  I  thought  I 
had  as  good  a  right  to  preserve  my  happiness, 
as  that  which  every  individual  has  to  preserve 
his  life,  especially  against  a  set  of  ruffians, 
who  were  engaged  to  rob  me  of  it  for  a  little 
dirty  lucre. 

In  the  midst  of  our  journey,  the  footman 
came  up,  and  told  me  I  was  dogged ;  ppon 
which  I  looked  out,  and  seeing  a  man  riding 
by  the  chariot  side,  presented  one  of  my 
pistols  out  of  the  window,  and  preserved  that 
posture  of  defence  until  he  thought  proper  to 
retreat,  and  rid  me  of  the  fears  that  attended 
his  company.  I  arrived  in  town,  and,  chan- 
ging my  equipage,  hired  an  open  chaise,  in 
which  (though  I  was  almost  starved  with 
cold)  I  travelled  to  Reading,  which  I  reached 
by  ten  next  morning ;  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded fiLrther  into  the  country,  with  a  view 
of  taking  refiige  with  Mrs  O-- — ,  who  was 
my  particular  mend.  Here  I  should  have 
found  shelter,  though  my  lord  had  been  be- 
forehand with  me,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
possess her  against  my  conduct,  had  not  the 
house  been  crowded  with  company,  among 
whom  I  could  not  possibly  have  been  con- 
cealed, especially  from  her  brother,  who  wa/i 
an  intimate  friend  of  my  persecutor. 

Things  being  thus  situated,  I  enjo^red  but 
a  very  short  interview  with  her,  in  wmch  her 
sorrow  and  perplexit]^  on  my  account  appear- 
ed with  great  expression  in  ner  countenance ; 
and  though  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  afiford 
me  the  relief  I  expected,  she,  in  the  most 
genteel  manner,  sent  after  me  a  small  sum 
of  money,  thinking  that,  considering  the 
hurry  in  which  I  left  my  house,  I  might  have 
occasion  for  it  on  the  road.  I  was  by  this 
time  benumbed  with  cold,  fktigued  with  trm- 
yelling,  and  almost  fretted  to  death  by  my 
disappointment.  However,  this  was  no  time 
to  indulge  despondence ;  since  nobody  could 
or  would  assist  me,  I  stood  the  more  in  need 
of  my  own  resolution  and  presence  of  mind. 
After  some  deliberation  I  steered  my  cowm 
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back  to  London ;  and  being  unwilling  to  re- 
turn by  the  same  road  in  which  I  camo,  as 
vrell  as  impatient  to  be  at  the  end  of  my 
journey,  I  chose  the  Ba£(9hot  wav,  and  ven- 
tured to  cross  the  heath  by  moonlight. 

Here  I  was  attacked  by  a  footpad  armed 
with  a  broad  sword^  who  came  up  and  de- 
manded  my  money.  My  stock  amounted  to 
twelve  guineas ;  and  I  foresaw  that,  should  I 
be  stripped  of  the  whole  sum,  I  could  not 
travel  without  discovering  who  I  was,  and 
consequently  running  the  risk  of  being  de- 
tected by  my  pursuer.  On  these  conside- 
rations I  gave  the  fellow  three  guineas  and 
some  silver :  with  which  he  was  so  far  from 
beinff  satisfied,  that  he  threatened  to  search 
me  rormore;  but  I  ordered  the  coachman 
to  proceed,  and  by  good  fortune  escaped 
that  ceremony;  though  I  was  under  some 
apprehension  of  being  overtaken  by  a  pistol 
bullet  in  my  flight,  and  therefore  held  down 
my  head  in  the  chaise,  in  imitation  of  some 
great  men,  who  are  said  to  have  ducked  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  day  of  battle. 

My  fears  happened  to  be  disappointed ;  I 
lay  at  an  inn  upon  the  road,  and  next  day 
anrived  in  town,  in  the  utmost  difficulty  and 
distress ;  for  I  knew  not  where  to  fix  my  ha- 
bitation,  and  was  destitute  of  all  means  of 
support.  In  this  dilemma,  I  applied  to  my 
lawyer,  who  recommended  me  to  the  house 
of  a  tradesman  in  Westminster,  where  I 
Indeed  and  boarded  upon  credit,  with  my 
faithful  Abigail  (whom  I  shall  distinguish  by 

the  name  of  Mrs  S ^r),  for  the  space  of  ten 

weeks,  during  which  I  saw  nobody,  aud 
never  once  stirred  abroad. 

While  I  was  thus  harassed  out  of  all  en- 
joyment of  life,  and  reduced  to  tbe  utmost 
indigence,  by  the  cruelty  of  my  persecutor, 
who  had  even  stripped  me  of  my  wearing 
apparel,  I  made  a  conquest  of  Lord  D  , 
a  nobleman  who  is  now  dead,  and  therefore 
I  shall  say  little  of  his  character,  which  is 
perfectly  well  known ;  this  only  will  I  ob- 
serve, that,  next  to  my  own  t3n^nt,  he  was 
the  person  of  whom  I  had  the  greatest  ab- 
horrence. Nevertheless,  when  these  two 
came  in  competition,  I  preferred  the  ofiTers  of 
this  new  lover,  which  were  very  consider- 
able; and,  as  an  asylum  was  the  chief  thing 
I  wanted,  agreed  to  follow  him  to  bis  country- 
seat,  whither  I  actually  sent  my  clothes, 
which  I  had  purchased  upon  credit. 

However,  upon  mature  deliberation,  I 
changed  my  mind,  and  signified  my  reso- 
lution in  a  letter,  desiring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  my  ba^ase  might  be  sent  back.  In 
consequence  oi  this  message,  I  expected  a 
visit  from  him,  in  all  the  rage  of  indignation 
and  disappointment,  and  gave  orders  that  he 
should  not  be  admitted  into  my  house ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  he  found 
means  to  procure  entrance :  and  one  of  the 
first  objects  that  I  saw,  next  morning,  in  my 
bed-Ghaniber»  was  my  lover  armed  with  hu 


horse-whip,  against  which  (from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  man)  I  did  not  think  myself  al- 
together secure:  though  I  was  not  much 
alarmed,  because  I  beheved  myself  superior 
to  him  in  point  of  bravery,  should  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst :  but,  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation, and  his  usual  behaviour  to  our  sex, 
he  accosted  me  very  politely,  and  be£;an  to 
expostulate  upon  the  contents  of  my  letter. 
I  fireely  told  him,  that  I  had  rashly  assented 
to  his  proposal,  for  my  own  convenience 
only ;  that,  when  I  reflected  on  what  I  had 
done,  I  thought  it  ungenerous  in  me  to  live 
with  him  upon  these  terms ;  and  that  as  I 
did  not  like  him,  and  could  not  dissemble, 
such  a  correspondence  could  never  tend  to 
the  satisfaction  of  either.  He  allowed  the 
inference  was  just,  though  he  was  very  much 
chagrined  at  my  previous  proceeding:  he  re- 
linquished his  claim,  restored  my  clothes, 
and  never  afterwards  upbraided  me  with  my 
conduct  in  this  affair;  though  he  at  onetime 
owned  that  he  still  loved  me,  and  ever  should, 
because  I  had  used  him  ill;  a  declaration 
that  strongly  marks  the  peculiarity  of  his 
character.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  own 
that  my  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  no 
other  way  excusable,  than  on  account  of  the 
miserable  perplexity  of  my  circumstances, 
which  were  often  so  calamitous,  that  I 
wonder  I  have  not  been  compelled  to  take 
such  steps  as  would  have  rendered  my  con- 
duct much  more  exceptionable  than  it  really 
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At  last  all  mj  hopes  were  blasted  by  the 
issue  of  my  suit,  which  was  determined  in 
favour  of  my  lord.  Even  then  I  refused  to 
yield ;  on  the  contrary,  coming  out  of  .re- 
tirement, I  took  lodgings  in  SufiTolk-street, 
and  set  my  tyrant  at  defiance.  But,  bein^ 
unwilling  to  trust  my  doors  to  the  care  of 
other  people,  I  hired  a  house  in  Conduit- 
street  ;  and  no  sooner  appeared  in  the  world 
again,  than  I  was  surrounded  by  divers  and 
sundry  sorts  of  admirers.  I  believe  I  receiv- 
ed the  incense  and  addresses  of  all  kindli 
under  the  sun,  except  that  sort  which  was 
most  to  my  liking,  a  man  capable  of  con- 
tracting and  inspiring  a  mutual  attachment ; 
but  such  a  one  is  equally  rare  and  inesti- 
mable; not  but  that  I  own  myself  greatly 
obliged  to  all  those  who  cultivated  my  good 
graces,  though  they  were  very  little  beholden 
to  me ;  for  where  I  did  not  really  love,  I  could 
never  profess  that  passion ;  that  sort  of  dis. 
simulation  is  a  slavery  that  no  honest  nature 
will  undergo.  Except  one  worthy  young 
man,  whom  I  sometimes  saw,  they  were  a 
strange  medley  of  insignificant  beings ;  one 
was  msipid,  another  ridiculously  affected,  a 
third  void  of  all  education,  a  fourth  altogether 
inconsistent ;  and,  in  sh6rt,  I  found  as  many 
trifling  characters  among  the  men,  as  ever  I 
observed  in  my  own  sex.  Some  of  them  I 
endeavoured  to  bring  over  to  my  maxims, 
while  they  attempted  to  make  a  proselyte  of 
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me;  but  finding  the  task  impnusticable  on 
both  sides,  we  very  wisely  dropt  each  other. 

At  length,  however,  I  was  blessed  with  the 
acquaintance  of  one  nobleman,  who  is,  per- 
haps, the  first  character  in  England,  in  point 
of  honour,  integrity,  wit,  sense,  and  bene- 
volence. When  I  have  thus  distinguished 
him,  I  need  scarce  mention  Lord  . 

This  great,  this  good  man,  possesses  ever^ 
accomplislunent  requisite  to  inspire  admi- 
nition,  love,  and  esteem.  With  infinitely 
more  merit  than  almost  ever  fell  to  one  man's 
share,  he  manifests  such  diffidence  of  his  own 
qualifications,  as  cannot  fail  to  prepossess 
every  company  in  his  fevour.  He  seems  to 
observe  nothing,  yet  sees  every  thing;  his 
manner  of  telling  a  story,  and  making  trifles 
elegant,  is  pecuhar  to  himself;  and,  though 
he  nas  a  thousand  oddities,  they  serve  only 
to  make  him  more  agreeable.  After  what  I 
have  said,  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  was  en- 
amoured of  his  person :  but  this  was  not  the 
case ;  love  is  altogether  capricious  and  fenci- 
ful ;  jet  I  admire,  honour,  and  esteem  him  to 
the  highest  degree ;  and  when  I  observe  that 
his  character  resembled  that  of  my  dear  de- 
parted fnend  Mr  B  ,  or  rather  that  Mr 
JB        ,  had  he  lived,  would  have  resembled 

Lord ,  I  pay  the  hi^est  compliment  I 

can  conceive  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

In  this  nobleman's  friendsmp  and  conver- 
sation I  thought  ihyself  happy ;  though  I  was, 
as  usual,  exposed  to  the  indefetigaUe  efforts 
of  mj  lord,  who,  one  dav,  while  I  was  favour- 
ed with  the  company  of  this  generous  friend, 
appeared  at  my  door  in  his  coach,  attended 
by  another  gentleman,  who  demanded  en- 
traace  with  an  air  of  authoritv.  A  very 
honest  feotman,  who  had  been  long  in  my 
service,  ran  up  stairs  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation, and  gave  me  an  account  of  what  had 
happened  below.  Upon  which  I  told  him; 
he  had  nothing  to  answer  fer,  and  ordered 
him  to  keep  the  door  fast  shut  against  all 
opposition ;  though  I  was  so  much  affected 

ta7  this  unexpected  assault,  that  Lord 

said  he  was  never  more  surprised  and  shock- 
ed in  his  life,  than  at  tho  horror  which  ap- 
peared in  my  countenance,  when  I  saw  the 
coach  stop  at  my  door. 

My  little  hero  being  refiised  admittance, 
went  away,  threatening  to  return  speedily 
with  a  reinforcement ;  and  during  this  inter- 
val, I  provided  myself  with  a  soldier,  whom 
I  placed  centinel  at  the  door,  withinside,  to 
guard  me  from  the  danger  of  such  assaults 
ror  the  future.  My  lord,  true  to  his  promise, 
marched  back  with  his  auxiliaries,  reinforced 
with  a  constable,  and  repeated  his  demand 
of  being  admitted ;  and  my  soldier  opening 
the  sash,  in  order  to  answer  him,  according 
to  my  directions,  he  no  sooner  perceived  tho 
red  coat,  than  he  was  seised  with  such  a 
panic,  that  he  instantly  fled  with  great  pre- 
cipitation ;  and,  whon  he  had  recounted  the 
adventttfe,  like  Faktaff  in  the  play,  multiplied 


my  guard  into  a  whole  file  of  musqueteers. 
He  also  made  a  shift  to  discover  the  gentle- 
man  who  had  been  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  one 
of  his  company,  and  complained  of  him  to 

the  duke  of  N ,  in  hopes  of  seeing  hina 

broke  for  his  misdemeanour  ;•  but  in  ^hat  ex* 
pectation  he  was  luckily  disappointed. 

Perceiving  that  in  England  i  should  never 
enjoy  peace,  but  be  continually  subject  ta 
those  alarms  and  disquiets  which  had  alreadjr 
impaired  my  health  and  spirits,  I  resolved  to 
repair  again  to  France»  my  best  refuge  and 
sure  retreat  from  the  persecution  of  my 
tyrant.  Yet,  before  I  took  this  step,  I  en- 
deavoured, by  the  advice  of  my  friends,  to 
conceal  myself  near  Windsor ;  but  was  in  a 
little  time  discovered  by  my  lord,  and  hunted 
out  of  my  lurking-place  accordingly.  I  then 
removed  to  Chelsea,  where  I  suffered  in- 
conceivable uneasiness  and  aj|;itation  of 
mind,  from  the  nature  of  my  situation,  my 
tranquillity  being  thus  incessantly  invaded  by 
a  man  who  coiSd  not  be  satisfied  with  me» 
and  yet  could  not  live  without  me :  so  that* 
thoujrii  I  was  very  much  indisposed,  I  set 
out  tor  France,  by  the  way  of  the  Hague,  as 
the  war  had  shut  up  all  other  communication, 
having  no  other  attendant  but  my  woman ^ 
S  r,  who,  thouffh  she  dreaded  the  sea, 
and  was  upon  the  brink  of  matrimony,  would 
not  quit  me  in  such  a  calamitous  condition, 
until  I  was  joined  by  my  footman  and  other 
maid,  whom  I  ordered  to  follow  me  with  the 
bagg^age.    But,  before  my  departure,  I  sent  a 

message  to  Lord  »  demanding  my 

clothes,  which  he  had  seized  in  Essex  :  and 
he  refusing  to  deliver  them,  I  was  obliged  to 
equip  myself  anew  upon  credit. 

I  was  supplied  with  money  for  my  journey 
by  my^gooa  friend  I^-^ ;  and,  after  a  short 
and  pleasant  passage,  arrived  at  tho  Hague, 
where  I  staid  two  months,  and  parted  with 
S  r,  on  whom  I  settled  an  annuity  of  five* 
and-twenty  pounds,  payable  out  of  the  pro- 
vision which  I  had  or  might  obtain  from  my 
husband.  The  same  allowance  had  I  pre- 
vailed upon  Lord  B to  mnt  to  another 

maid,  wno  attended  me  whue  I  lived  in  his 
house. 

I  did  not  much  relish  the  people  in  Hol- 
land, because  they  seemed  entirely  devoted 
to  self-interest,  without  any  taste  for  pleasure 
or  politeness ;  a  species  of  disposition  that 
could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  me,  who  al- 
ways despised  money,  had  an  unbounded 
benevolence  of  heart,  and  loved  pleasure 
beyond  every  other  consideration.  When  I 
say  pleasure,  I  would  not  be  undentood  to 
mean  sensuality,  which  constitutes  the  su- 
preme happiness  of  those  only  who  are  void 
of  sentiment  and  ima^nation.  Nevertheless, 
I  received  some  civilities  in  this  place;  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  reputation  or  having  for 

my  lover  the  king  of  P ^'e  minister,  who 

was  young  and  airy,  and  visited  ^me  often ; 
circumataiices  that  were  sufficient  to  lay  ma 
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under  the  imputation  of  an  amour,  which  I 
frequently  incurred  without  having  given  the 
leasit  cause  of  suspicion. 

Having  taken  Leave  of  my  Dutch  friends, 
I  departed  from  the  Hague,  in  company  with 
an  Englishwoman,  whom  I  had  chosen  for 
that  pnrpose,  and  arrived  at  Antwerp  with 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  the  highway 
being  infested  with  robbers.  After  having 
reposed  myself  a  few  days  in  this  city,  I 
hired  a  coach  for  myself,  and  set  out  with 
my  companion  for  Brussels ;  but,  before  we 
reached  Mechlin,  our  vehicle  was  attacked 
by  two  hussars,  who,  with  their  sabres  drawn, 
obliged  the  coachman  to  drive  into  a  wood 
near  the  road.  I  at  first  imagined  they 
wanted  to  examine  our  passports,  but  was 
soon  too  well  convinced  of^  their  design ; 
and,  though  very  much  shocked  at  the  dis- 
covery, found  resolution  enough  to  suppress 
my  concern,  so  that  it  should  not  aggravate 
the  terrors  of  the  young  woman,  who  had 
almost  died  with  apprehension.  .  I  even  en- 
couraged her  to  hope  for  the  best ;  and,  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  robbers  in  French, 
begged,  in  the  most  suppliant  manner,  that 
they  would  spare  our  lives,  upon  which  one 
of  them,  who  was  a  little  fellow,  assured  me, 
in  the  same  language,  that  we  had  nothing  to 
fear  for  our  persons. 

Whett  we  were  conveyed  in  a  state  of 
dreadful  suspense  above  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  into  the  wood,  the  ruffians  came  into  the 
coach,  and,  taking  my  keys,  which  I  kept 
ready  in  my  hand  for  them,  opened  throe 
large  trunks  that  contained  my  baggage,  and 
emptying  them  of  every  thing  but  my  hoops 
and  a  few  books,  packed  up  tneir  booty  in  a 
cloth;  then  robbed  me  of  my  money  and 
jewels,  even  to  my  shoe-buckles  and  sleeve- 
buttons,  took  my  footman's  laced  hat,  and 
gave  it,  by  way  of  gratification,  to  a  peasant, 
who  came  from  behind  the  bushes,  and  as- 
sisted them  in  packing. 

This  affair  being  dispatched,  they  ordered 
OS  to  return  to  the  road  by  a  different  way 
from  that  in  which  we  were  carried  into  the 
wood ;  and  mounting  their  horses,  rode  off 
with  the  plunder,  though  not  before  the  little 
fellow,  who  was  the  least  ferocious  of  the 
two,  had  come  and  shaken  me  by  the  hand, 
wishing  us  a  eood  journey ;  a  compliment 
which  I  heartify  returned,  being  extremely 
well  pleased  with  the  retreat  of  two  such 
companions,  who  had  detained  us  a  whole 
half  hour ;  during  which,  notwithstanding  the 
assurance  I  had  received,  I  was  in  contmnal 
apprehension  of  seeing  their  operation  con- 
cluded with  the  murder  of  us  all ;  for  I  sup- 
pose they  were  of  that  gang  who  had  some 
time  before  murdered  a  French  officer,  and 
used  a  lady  extremely  ill,  after  having  rifled 
her  of  all  sHe  had. 

Having  thus  undergone  pillage,  and  being 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  indigence,  in  a 
fersign  land,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  ti^t  my 


reflections  were  very  comfortable ;  and  yet, 
though  I  sustained  the  whole  damage,  I  was 
the  only  person  in  the  company  who  bore  the 
accident  with  any  resolution  and  presence  of 
mind.  My  coachman  and  valet  seemed  quite 
petrified  with  fear ;  and  it  was  not  till  I  had 
repeated  my  directions  that  the  former  drove 
farther  into  the  wood,  and  took  the  first  turn- 
ing to  the  right,  in  order  to  regain  the  road, 
according  to  the  command  of  the  robbers, 
which  I  did  not  choose  to  disobey. 

This  misfortune  I  suffered  by  the  misin- 
formation I  received  at  Antwerp,  where  I 
would  have  provided  myself  with  an  escort, 
had  not  I  been  assured  that  there  was  not  the 
least  occasion  to  put  myself  to  such  extra- 
ordhiaiy  expense;  and  indeed  the  robbers 
took  the  only  half  hour  in  which  they  could 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  plundering  us : 
for  we  no  sooner  returned  into  the  highway, 
than  we  met  with  the  French  artillery  coming 
from  Brussels,  which  was  a  securi^  to  us 
during  the  rest  of  our  journey.  We  were 
afterwards  informed  at  a  smaU  village,  that 
there  was  actually  a  large  gang  of  deserters, 
who  harboured  in  that  wood,  from  which  they 
made  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
kept  the  peasants  in  continiud  alarms. 

Having  proceeded  a  little  way,  we  were 
stopped  by  the  artillery  crossing  a  bridge ; 
and  as  the  train  was  very  long,  must  have 
been  detained  till  night,  had  not  a  soldier  in- 
formed me,  that  if  I  would  take  the  trouble  to 
come  out  of  my  coach,  and  apply  to  the  com- 
mandant, he  would  order  them  to  halt,  and 
allow  me  to  pass.  I  tpok  the  roan's  advice, 
and  was  by  him  conducted,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, through  the  crowd,  to  some  officers, 
who  seemed  scarce  to  deserve  the  name ;  for 
when  I  signified  my  request,  they  neither  rose 
up,  n<tr  desired  me  to  sit  down ;  but  lolling 
in  their  chairs,  with  one  leg  stretched  out, 
asked,  with  an  air  of  disrespectful  raillery^ 
where  I  was  going  1  and  when  I  answered, 
**  to  Paris,''  desired  to  know  what  I  would  do 
there  ? 

I,  who  am  naturally  civil  where  I  am  civilly 
used,  and  saucy  enough  where  I  think  myself 
treated  with  disreganf,  was  very  much  piqued 
at  their  insolent  and  unmannerly  behaviouTt 
and  began  to  reply  to  their  impertinent  ques- 
tions very  abruptly  }  so  that  a  very  tart  dia- 
logue would  have  ensued,  had  not  the  conver- 
sation been  interrupted  by  a  tall,  thin  ^nteel 
young  French  nobleman,  an  officer  m  the 
army,  who,  chancing  to  come  in,  asked  with 

r-eat  polit^ess,  what  I  would  please  to  have ; 
then  repeated  my  desire,  and  produced  my 
passports,  by  which  he  learned  who  I  was. 
He  immediately  ffave  orders  that  my  coach 
should  pass;  and  afterwards  visited  me  at 
Paris,  having  obtained  my  permission,  and 
taken  my  address  at  parting ;  while  the  others, 
understanding  my  name  and  quality,  asked 
pardon  for  their  impolite  carriage,  which  they 
told  me  was  owing  to  the  representation  ot 
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the  soldier,  who  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  I  was  a  strolling  actress. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  heartily  at  this 
mistake,  which  might  nave  proceeded  from 
the  circumstances  of  my  appearance,  my  foot- 
man having  been  obliged  to  change  hats  with 
the  peasant,  and  mvself  being  without  buckles 
in  my  shoes,  and  buttons  in  mjr  riding  shirt, 
while  my  countenance  still  retained  marks 
of  the  fear  and  confusion  I  had  undergone. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  fellow  was  a  aroll, 
and  wanted  to  entertain  himself  at  my  ex- 
pense. 

The  day  was  so  hx  consumed  in  these  ad- 
ventures, that  I  was  obliged  to  take  up  my 
lodgings  at  Mechlin,  where  I  addressed  my- 
self to  the  intendant,  giving  him  an  account 
of  the  disaster  I  had  met  with,  and  desiring 
I  might  have  credit  at  the  inn,  as  our  whole 
company  could  not  raise  the  value  of  a  six- 
pence. This  gentleman,  though  a  provincial, 
was  polite  in  his  way,  and  not  only  granted 
my  request,  but  invited  me  to  lodge  at  his 
own  house.  I  accordinfi^ly  gave  him  my  com- 
pany at  supper,  but  did  not  choose  to  sleep 
m  his  quarters,  because  he  appeared  to  be 
what  the  French  call  un  vieux  debauche. 

Next  day,  he  sent  a  trumpet  to  the  general, 
with  a  detail  of  my  misfortune,  in  hopes  of 
retrieving  what  I  had  lost ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  possible  search,  I  was  fain  to  put  up 
w^h  my  damage,  which,  in  linen,  laces, 
.  clothes,  and  baubles,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  pounds :  a  loss  which  never  de- 

r rived  me  of  one  moment's  rest;  for  though 
lodged  at  a  miserable  inn,  and  lay  in  a  pal- 
try ted,  I  slept  as  sound  as  if  nothing  extra- 
ordinary had  happened,  after  I  had  written  to 
Lond(Mi  and  Paris,  directing  that  the  payment 
of  my  biUs  of  credit  might  be  stopped.  In- 
deed, I  know  but  of  two  misfortunes  in  life 
capable  of  depressing  my  spirits,  namely,  the 
loss  of  health  and  friends ;  all  others  may  be 
{firevented  or  endured.  The  articles  of  that 
.  calamity  which  I  chiefly  regretted,  were  a 
picture  of  Lord  W — ^m,  and  some  inunitable 
letters  from  Mr  B. 

From  Mechlin  I  proceeded  to  Brussels, 
where,  being  known,  I  got  credit  for  some 
necessaries,  and  borrowed  twenty  guineas,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  my  journey  to  Paris. 
Having  consulted  with  my  friends,  about  the 
safest  method  of  travelling  through  Flanders, 
I  was  persuaded  to  take  places  in  the  public 
voiture :  and  accordingly  departed,  not  with- 
out fears  of  finding  one  part  of  the  country 
as  much  infested  with  robbers  as  another. 
Nor  were  these  apprehensions  assuaged  by 
the  conversation  of  my  fellow-travellers,  who 
being  of  the  lower  sort  of  people,  that  deligf  jt 
in  exaggerating  dangers,  entertained  me  all 
the  way  with  an  account  of  all  the  robberies 
and  murders  which  had  been  committed  on 
that  road,  with  many  additional  circumstances 
of  their  own  invention. 
After  having  been  two  days  exposed  to  this 


comfortable  conversation,  among  very  disa- 
greeable company,  which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  situations  in  life,  I  ar* 
rived  at  Lisle,  where,  thinking  the  dangerous 
part  of  the  journey  was  now  past,  I  lured  a 
post-chaise,  and  in  two  days  more  rei^hed 
Paris  without  any  further  molestation. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  the  capital,  I  was  im« 
mediately  visited  hj  my  old  acquaintances, 
who,  hearing  my  disaster,  ofibred  me  their 
clothes,  and  insisted  upon  my  wearing  them, 
until  I  could  be  otherwise  provided.  They 
likewise  engaged  me  in  parties,  with  a  view 
of  amusing  my  imagination,  that  I  might  not 
grow  melancholy  in  reflecting  upon  iny  loss ; 
and  desired  me  to  repeat  the  particulars  of  my 
story  forty  times  over,  expressing  great  sur- 
prise at  our  not  being  murdered,  or  ravished 
at  least.  As  for  this  last  species  of  outraget 
the  fear  of  it  never  once  entered  mv  head, 
otherwise  I  should  have  been  more  shocked 
and  alarmed  than  I  really  was  :  but  it  seems 
this  was  the  chief  circumstance  of  my  com- 
panion's apprehension:  and  I  cannot  help 
observing,  that  a  homely  woman  is  always 
more  apt  to  entertain  those  fears,  than  one 
whose  person  exposes  her  to  much  more 
inuninent  danger.  However,  I  now  learned, 
that  the  risk  I  ran  was  much  greater  than  I 
imagined  it  to  be,  those  ruffians  being  fami- 
liarized to  rape  as  well  as  murder. 

Soon  after  my  appearance  in  Paris,  I  was 
favoured  with  the  addresses  of  several  French 
lovers;  but  I  never  had  any  taste  for  foreigners, 
or  indeed  for  any  amusements  of  that  kind, 
except  such  as  were  likely  to  be  lasting,  and 
settled  upon  a  more  agreeable  footing  than 
that  of  common  gallantry.  When  I  deviated 
from  this  principle,  my  conduct  was  the  effect 
of  compulsion,  and  therefore  I  was  never 
easy  under  it,  having  been  reduced  to  the  al- 
ternative of  two  evus,  the  least  of  which  I 
was  obliged  to  choose,  as  a  man  leaps  into 
the  sea,  in  order  to  escape  from  a  ship  that  is 
on  fire. 

Though  I  rejected  their  love,  I  did  not  re- 
fuse their  company  and  conversation ;  and 
though  my  health  was  considerably  impaired 
by  the  shock  I  received  in  my  last  adventure, 
which  was  considerably  greater  than  I  at  first 
imagined,  and  affected  my  companion  so 
mudi,  that  she  did  not  recover  her  s]Arits  till 
she  returned  to  England:  I  say,  though  I 
was  for  some  time  a  valetudinarian,  I  en- 
joyed myself  in  great  tranquillity  for  the 
space  of  ten  months,  during  which  I  was 
visited  by  English,  Scotch,  and  French,  of 
all  parties  and  persuasions ;  for  pleasure  is  of 
no  faction,  and  that  was  the  chief  object  of 
my  pursuit ;  neither  was  I  so  ambitious  of 
being  a  politician,  as  to  employ  m^  time  and 
thoughts  upon  subjects  which  I  did  not  on* 
derstand — I  had  admirers  of  all  sides,  and 
should  have  spent  my  time  very  much  to  m^ 
liking,  had  not  I  felt  my  funds  sensibly  di- 
minish, without  any  prospect  of  their  being 
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repaired :  for  1  had  been  obliged  to  lay  out 
a  great  part  of  the  sum  allott^  for  my  sub- 
abtence,  in  supplying  my  companion,  my 
servant,  and  myself,  with  necessaries,  in  lieu 
of  those  which  we  had  lost. 

Having  before  mine  eyes  the  uncom- 
fortable prospect  of  wanting  money  in  a 
strange  place,  I  found  myself  under  the  ne- 
cessity  of  returning  to  England,  where  I  had 
more  resources  than  I  could  possibly  have 
among  foreigners ;  and  with  that  view  wrote 

to  Lord 's  agent,  desiring  that  I  might 

be  enabled  to  discharge  my  obligations  at 
Paris,  by  the  payment  of  my  pin-money. 
Thus  a  negotiation  commenced,  and  his 
lordship  promised  to  remit  money  for  the 
clearance  of  my  Paris  debts,  which  amounted 
to  four  hundred  pounds :  but  he  would  not  ad- 
vance one  farthing  more,  though  I  gave  him 
to  understand,  that,  while  he  protracted  the 
agreement,  I  must  inevitably  be  adding  to  my 
incumbrances,  and  that  1  should  be  as  effec- 
tually detained  by  a  debt  of  twenty  pounds, 
as  if  I  owed  a  thousand.  Notwithstanding 
all  my  representations  he  would  not  part  with 
one  shilling  over  the  neat  sum  which  I  had 
at  first  stipulated  ;  so  that  all  my  measures 
were  rendered  abortive,  and  I  found  it  alto- 
gether impracticable  to  execute  those  resolu- 
tions I  had  formed  in  his  favour. 

Thus  did  he,  for  a  mere  trifle,  embarrass  the 
woman  for  whom  he  professes  the  most  un- 
limited love,  and  whose  principles  he  pretends 
to  hold  in  the  utmost  veneration.  Indeed  his 
confidence  in  my  integrity  is  not  without 
foundation ;  for  many  wives,  with  one  half 
of  my  provocation,  would  have  ruined  him 
to  all  intents  and  purposes;  whereas,  notwith- 
standing  all  the  extraordinary  expenses  to 
which  I  had  been  exposed  by  his  continuaJ 
persecution,  he  never  paid  a  shilling  on  my 
account,  except  one  thousand  pounds,  exclu- 
sive of  the  small  allowance  which  was  my 
due.  In  a  word,  so  much  time  elapsed  be- 
fore my  lord  could  prevail  upon  himself  to 
advance  the  bare  four  hundred,  that  I  was 
involved  in  fresh  difficulties,  from  which  I 
found  it  impossible  to  extricate  myself:  and 
thouffh  I  had  occasion  to  write  a  letter  to  my 

benefactor  Lord ,  in  which  I  expressed 

my  acknowledgement  for  past  favours,  I  could 
not  veifture  to  solicit  more,  even  when  I  was 
encouraged  by  a  very  obliging  answer,  where- 
in he  declared,  that  the  good  qualities  of  my 
mind  and  heart  would  bind  him  to  me  in 
friendship  for  ever. 

While  I  ruminated  on  my  uncomfortable 
situation,  which  would  neither  permit  me  to 
return  to  England,  nor  to  stay  much  longer 
where  I  was,  a  youn^  Englishman  of  immense 
fortune,  took  Paris  in  his  way  from  Italy,  ac- 
companied by  a  most  agreeable  Scotsman  of 
very  good  sense  and  great  vivacity.  It  was 
my  good  or  ill  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  these  gentlemen,  who  having  seen  me 
at  the  opera,  expressed  a  desire  of  being 
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known  to  me,  and  accordingly  &voured  me 
with  a  visit  one  aflemoon,  ,when  the  brisk 
North  Briton  engrossed  the  whole  conversa- 
tion, while  the  other  seemed  fearful  and 
diffident  even  to  a  degree  of  bashfulness, 
through  which,  however,  I  could  discern  a 
delicate  sensibility  and  uncommon  under- 
standing. There  was  in  his  person  (which 
was  very  agreeable),  as  well  as  in  his  be- 
haviour, a  certain  naivete  that  was  very 
pleasing ;  and  at  this  first  interview,  we  re- 
lished each  other's  company  so  well,  that  a 
sort  of  intimacy  immediately  commenced,  and 
was  carried  on  in  a  succession  of  parties  of 
pleasure,  in  the  course  of  which  I  found  him 
fraught  with  all  the  tenderness  and  sentiment 
that  render  the  heart  susceptible  of  the  most 
refined  love ;  a  disposition  that  immediately 
made  me  partial  to  him,  while  it  subjected 
his  own  heart  to  all  the  violent  impressions 
of  a  passion,  which  I  little  imagined  our  cor« 
respondence  would  have  produced. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  far  from  being  dis* 
pleased  with  my  conquest,  because  his  person 
and  qualifications,  as  well  as  his  manner  of 
address,  were  very  much  to  my  liking,  and 
recommended  him  in  a  particular  manner  to 
my  affection.  Indeed  he  made  a  greater  pro- 
gress in  my  heart  than  I  myself  suspected  ^ 
tor  there  was  something  congenial  in  our 
souls,  which,  from  our  first  meetinff,  I  believe 
had  attracted  us  (unknown  to  ourselves)  un^r 
the  notions  of  friendship  and  regard,  ard  now 
disclosed  itself  in  the  most  passionate  love. 

1  listened  to  his  addresses,  and  we  were 
truly  happv.  His  attachment  was  the  quint* 
essence  of^^  tenderness  and  sincerity,  whil^ 
his  generosity  knew  no  bounds.  Not  con- 
tented with  having  paid  twelve  hundred  pounds-, 
on  my  account  in  the  space  of  one  fortniffht, 
he  would  have  loaded  me  with  present  after 
present,  had  I  not  absohitely  refiised  to  ac-  < 
cept  such  expensive  marks  of  his  munificence. 
I  was  even  mortified  at  those  instances  of  his 
liberality,  which  my  situation  compelled  me 
to  receive,  lest,  being  but  little  acquainted 
with  my  disposition,  he  should  suspect  me  of 
beiufip  interested  in  my  love,  and  judge  my 
conduct  by  the  malicious  reports  of  common 
fame,  which  (he  afterwards  owned)  had  at 
first  obtained  such  credit  with  him,  that  he 
believed  our  mutual  attachment  would  not  be 
of  long  duration.  But,  in  this  particular,  he 
was  soon  undeceived ;  his  heart,  though 
naturally  adapted  for  the  melting  passion,  had 
hitherto  escaped  untouched  by  all  the  ladies 
of  Italy  and  FVance ;  and  therefore  the  first 
impressions  were  the  more  deeply  fixed.  As 
he  was  unpractised  in  the  ways  of  common 
^llantry  and  deceit,  the  striking  simplicity 
in  his  character  was  tiie  more  likely  to  ensase 
the  heart  of  one  who  knew  the  perfidy  of  tne 
world,  and  despised  all  the  farce  and  bombast 
of  fiishionable  profession,  which  I  had  always 
considered  as  the  phrase  of  vanity  and  osten- 
tation, rather  than  the  genuine  language  ot 
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lore.  Besides,  gratitude  had  a  considerable 
share  in  augn^nting  my  affection,  which 
manifested  itself  in  such  a  warm,  cordial, 
artless  manner,  as  increased  his  esteem,  and 
riveted  his  attachment ;  for  he  could  easily 
perceive,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  my  con- 
duct, that  my  breast  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
craft  and  dissimulation;  yet  I  was  at  first 
fearful  of  contracting  any  engaffement  with 
bim,  because,  being  younger  than  me,  he 
might  be  more  apt  to  change,  and  the  world 
might  be  malicious  enough  to  suppoee  I  had 
practised  upon  his  inexperience;  but  con- 
scious of  my  own  integnty,  I  set  slander  at 
defiance,  trusting  to  my  own  behaviour,  and 
his  natural  probity,  for  the  continuance  of 
his  love.  Though  we  did  not  live  together 
in  the  same  house,  the  greatest  part  of  our 
time  was  spent  in  each  other's  company ; — 
we  dined  and  supped  at  the  same  table,  fre- 
quented public  places,  went  upon  parties  to 
the  country,  and  never  parted,  but  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  night,  which  we  passed  in  the 
utmost  impatience  to  meet  affam. 

In  this  agreeable  manner  did  the  days  roll 
on,  when  my  felicity  was  interrupted  by  a  fit 
of  jealousy  with  which  I  happened  to  be 
seized.  I  had  contracted  an  aeauaintance 
with  a  young  married  lady,  who,  tbou^  her 
personal  attractions  were  but  slender,  was, 
upon  the  whole,  an  agreeable,  cheerful,  good 
n^lpred  companion,  with  a  little  dash  of  the 
coquette  in  her  composition.  This  woman 
being  in  very  indigent  circumstances,  oc- 
casioned by  some  Tosses  her  husband  had 
sustained,  no  sooner  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  my  lover,  than 
she  formed  the  design  of  making  a  conquest 
of  him.  I  should  have  forgiven  her  for  this 
scheme,  whatever  pangs  it  might  have  cost 
me,  had  I  believed  it  the  effsct  of  real  pass- 
ion ;  but  I  knew  her  too  well  to  suppose  her 
heart  was  susceptible  of  love,  and  according- 
ly resented  it.  In  the  execution  of  her  plan, 
she  neglected  nothing  which  she  thought  ca- 
pable of  enjpaging  his  attention.  She  took 
all  onpoitunities  of  sitting  near  him  at  table, 
og^ea  him  in  the  most  {Ndpable  manner,  di- 
rected tier  whole  discourse  to  him,  trod  upon 
his  toes ;  nay,  I  believe,  squeezed  Ips  hand. 
My  blood  boiled  at  her,  though  my  pride,  for 
.some  time,  enabled  me  to  conceal  my  un- 
easiness;  till  at  length  her  behaviour  became 
00  arrogant  and  gross,  that  I  could  no  longer 
auporess  my  indignation,  and  one  day  told 
my  lover,  that  I  would  immediately  renounce 
his  correspondence.. 

He  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  unexpected 
declaration ;  and,  when  he  understood  the 
cause  of  it,  assured  me,  that,  for  the  future, 
he  would  never  exchange  one  word  with  her. 
Satisfied  with  this  mark  of  his  sincerity  and 
regard,  I  released  him  from  his  promise, 
which  he  could  not  possibly  keep,  while  she 
and  I  lived  upon  any  terms;  and  we  con- 
tinued to  visit  each  other  as  usual,  though 


she  still  persisted  in  her  endeavours  to  rival 
me  in  his  affection,  and  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  his  companion,  who  seemed  to 
entertain  a  passion  for  her,  that  she  might 
have  the  more  frequent  opportunities  of  being 
amon^  us ;  for  she  had  no  objection  against 
favouring  the  addresses  of  botli.  One  even- 
ing, I  remember,  we  set  out  in  my  coach  for 
the  opera ;  and,  in  the  way,  this  inamorata 
was  so  busv  with  her  feet,  that  I  was  incens- 
ed at  her  behaviour ;  and,  when  we  arrived 
at  the  place,  refused  to  alight;  but,  setting 
them  down,  declared  my  intention  of  return- 
ing home  immediately.  She  was  so  much 
pleased  with  this  intimation,  that  she  could 
not  conceal  the  joy  she  felt  at  the  thoughts 
of  conversing  with  him,  uninterrupted  by  my 
presence ;  an  opportunity  with  which  I  had 
never  favoured  her  before.  This  open  exul- 
tation increased  my  anger  and  anxietv.  I 
went  home;  but,  being  still  tortured  with  the 
reflection  of  having  feft  them  together,  ad- 
justed myself  in  the  glass,  though  I  was  too 
angry  to  take  notice  of  my  own  figure,  and 
without  further  delay  returned  to  the  opera. 

Having  inquired  for  the  box  in  which  they 
sat,  I  took  possession  of  one  that  fronted 
them ;  and  reconnoitring  them,  without  being 
perceived,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
removed  to  as  great  a  distance  from  her  as 
the  place  woula  permit,  and  his  head  turned 
another  way.  Composed  bv  this  exami- 
nation, I  joined  them  without  further  scruple, 
when  my  young  gentleman  expressed  great 
joy  at  my  appearance,  and  told  me  he  was 
determined  to  have  left  the  entertainment, 
and  come  in  quest  of  me,  had  I  not  returned 
at  that  instant. 

In  our  wa^  homewards,  my  rival  repeated 
her  usual  hmts,  and  with  her  large  hoop  al- 
most overshadowed  my  lover  from  my  view ; 
upon  which  my  jealousy  and  wrath  recurred 
with  such  violence,  that  I  pulled  the  string 
as  a  siffual  for  the  coachman  to  stop,  with  a 
view  of  getting  out,  and  going  home  a-foot; 
a  step  which  would  have  afforded  a  new 
spectacle  to  the  people  of  Paris.  But  I  re* 
fleeted  in  a  moment  upon  the  folly  of  such 
a  resolution,  and  soon  recollected  myself,  by 
calling  my  pride  to  my  assistance.  I  deter- 
mined, however,  that  she  should  act  no  more 
scenes  of  this  kind  in  my  presence,  ted  that 
same  ni^ht  insisted  upon  my  lover's  drop- 
ping all  intercourse  and  connection  with  this 
tormentor.  He  very  cheerfully  complied 
with  my  desire,  and  was  even  glad  of  an  oc- 
casion to  break  off"  his  acquai  >  uce  with  a 
person  about  whom  I  had  p  •  jd  him  so 
much. 

Thus  was  I  freed  f)rom  the  persecution  of 
one  of  those  creatures,  who,  though  of  little 
consequence  in  themselves,  are  yet  the  pests 
of  society,  and  find  means  to  destroy  that 
harmony  which  reigns  between  two  lovers, 
bv  the  intrusion  of  a  loose  appetite,  void  of 
all  sensibility  and  discretion;   having  no 
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feeling  themaelveB,  they  cannot  sympftthixe 
with  that  of  other  people,  and  do  mischief 
ODt  of  mere  wantonness. 

My  lover  bein^  obliged  to  so  to  En^and, 
had  settled  me  m  a  genteel  house  in  Paris, 
with  a  view  of  returning  when  his  affidrs 
should  be  adjusted ;  but,  when  the  time  of 
his  departure  approached,  he  began  to  be 
nneasy  at  the  prospect  of  separation,  and»  in 
order  to  alleviate  his  anxiety,  desired  me  to 
accompany  him  to  Calais,  where  we  staid 
together  three  or  four  days,  during  which  the 
dread  of  patting  became  more  and  more  in- 
tense ;  so  that  we  detennined  upon  my  foK 
lowing  him  into  Ensland  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, where  I  should  live  altogether  incog, 
that  I  might  be  concealed  from  the  inquiries 
and  attempts  of  my  lord.  Even  after  this 
resolution  was  fixed,  we  parted  with  all  the 
agonies  of  lovers  who  despair  of  ever  meet- 
ing again  ;  and  the  wind  blowing  very  high 
a&r  ne  had  embarked,  increased  my  fears. 
But,  by  the  return  of  the  packet-boat,  I  was 
blessed  with  the  report  of  his  being  safe  ar- 
rived  in  England,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
perusing  bis  letters  by  every  post. 

Mv  admirer  being  thus  detached  from  me, 
my  thoughts  were  entirely  employed  in  cou- 
ching some  private  method  of  conveying 
myself  to  him.  As  I  would  not  trust  myself 
in  the  common  packet,  for  fear  of  being  dis- 
covered, after  having  revolved  divers  schemes, 
J  determined  to  transport  myself  in  one  of 
the  Dutch  fishing-boats,  though  I  knew  the 
passage  would  be  hazardous ;  but,  in  a  case 
of  such  interesting  concern,  I  overlooked  all 
danger  and  inconvenience.  Before  I  put 
this  resolution  in  practice,  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  hear  of  a  small  English  vessel  that  ar- 
rived at  Calais  with  a  prisoner  of  war,  in 
which  I  embarked  with  mjr  companion,  and 
another  lady,  who  lived  with  me  for  some 
time  afterwards;  and,  when  we  came  on 
board,  discovered  that  the  ship  was  no  other 
than  a  light  collier,  and  that  her  whole  com- 
pany amounted  to  no  more  than  three  men. 
rfevertheless,  though  the  sea  was  so  roug^, 
and  the  weather  so  unpromising,  that  no 
other  boat  would  venture  to  put  to  sea,  we 
set  sail,  and,  between  two  storms,  in  about 
three  hours  arrived  in  safety  in  Dover. 

From  hence  my  first  companion  went  to 
her  firiends  in  the  stage-coach,  while  the 
otiier  lad^  and  I  hired  an  open  post-chaise 
(though  it  snowed  very  hard)  and  without 
any  accident  performed  our  journey  to  Lon- 
don, where  I  met  with  my  lover,  who  flew 
to  my  arms  in  all  the  transports  of  impatient 
joy ;  and,  doubtless,  I  deserved  his  affection, 
K>r  the  hardships,  perils,  and  difficulties  I 
had  undergone  to  be  with  him ;  for  I  never 
scrupled  to  undertake  anv  thing  practicable, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  what 
I  professed. 

In  consequence  of  our  plan,  I  assumed  a 
fictitious  name,  and  never  appeared  in  public, 


being  fully  satisfied  and  happy  in  the  com* 
pany  and  conversation  of  tb^  man  I  loved ; 
and,  when  he  went  into  the  country,  content- 
ed  myself  with  bis  correspondence,  which 
he  punctually  maintained,  in  a  series  df 
letters,  equally  sensible,  sincere,  and  af- 
fectionate. 

Upon  his  return  to  town  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  he  devoted  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time  to  our  mutual  enjoyment;  left 
me  with  reluctance,  when  he  was  called  away 
by  indispensable  business,  and  the  civility 
which  was  due  to  his  acquaintance,  and  very 
seldom  went  to  any  pl^e  of  public  enter- 
tainment, because  I  could  not  accompany 
and  share  with  him  in  the  diversion :  nay,  so 
much  did  I  engross  his  at.tention,  that  one 
evening,  after  he  had  been  teased  into  an 

rement  of  meeting  some  friends  at  a 
.  ^,  he  went  thither  precisely  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and,  as  they  did  not  arrive 
punctually  at  the  very  minute,  he  returned 
to  me  immediately,  as  much  rejoiced  at  his 
escape  as  if  he  had  met  with  some  signal 
deliverance.  Nor  was  Ins  constancy  inferior 
to  the  ardour  of  his  love:  we  went  once 
together  to  a  ball  in  the  Haymarket,  where, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  fine  women, 
whose  charms  were  enhanced  by  the  peco- 
liarity  of  the  dresses  they  wore,  he  remained 
unshaken,  unseduced,  preserving  his  attach- 
ment for  me  in  spite  of  all  temptation.    § 

In  the  summer  he  provided  me  with  a 
house  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  his  own  ;  but 
the  accommodations  being  bad,  and  that 
country  affording  no  other  place  fit  for  my 
residence,  he  brought  me  home  to  his  own 
seat,  and  by  that  step  raised  an  universal 
clamour,  though  I  saw  no  company,  and  led 
such  a  solitary  life,  that  nothing  but  excessive 
love  could  have  supported  my  spirits:  not 
but  that  he  gave  me  as  much  of  his  time  as 
he  could  possibly  spare  from  the  necessary 
duties  of  paying  and  receiving  visits,  together 
with  the  avocations  of  hunting,  and  other 
country  amusements,  which  1  could  not  par- 
take. Formerly,  indeed,  I  used  to  hunt  and 
shoot,  but  I  had  left  off  both ;  so  that  I  was 
now  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  reading 
and  walking  by  myself;  but  love  made  up  for 
all  deficiencies  to  me,  who  think  nothing 
else  worth  the  living  for !  Had  I  been  blessed 
with  a  partner  for  life,  who  could  have  loved 
sincerely,  and  inspired  me  with  a  mutual 
flame,  I  would  have  asked  no  more  of  fate. 
Interest  and  ambition  have  no  share  in  my 
composition ;  love,  which  is  pleasure,  or 
pleasure,  which  is  love,  makes  up  the  whele. 
A  heart  so  disposed  cannot  be  devoid  of 
other  good  qualities ;  it  must  be  subject  to 
the  impressions  of  humanity  and  bene- 
volence, and  an  enemy  to  nothing  but  itself. 
This  you  will  give  me  leave  to  affirm  in  ju»- 
tice  to  myself,  as  I  have  frankly  owned  my 
feilings  and  misconduct. 

Towards  the  end  of  summer,  my  heart 
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W&0  a  little  alarmed  by  a  report  that  prevail- 
ed, of  my  lover's  beinff  actuially  engaged  in  a 
treaty  of  marriage ;  however,  I  ^ve  little 
credit  to  this  rumour,  til]  I  was  obliged  to  go 
tb  town  about  business,  and  there  I  hear4 
the  same  information  confidently  affirmed. 
Thoo^h  I  still  considered  it  as  a  vasue  sur- 
mise, I  wrote  to  him  an  account  of  what  I 
had  heard  j  and,  in  his  answer,  which  is  still 
in  my  possession,  he  assured  me,  with  re- 
peated vows  and  protestations,  that  the  re- 
port was  altogether  false.  Satisfied  with 
this  declaration,  I  returned  to  his  house; 
and,  though  the  tale^as  incessantly  thunder- 
ed in  my  ears,  still  believed  it  void  of  all 
foundation,  till  my  suspicion  was  awakened 
by  a  very  inconsiderable  circumstance. 

One  day,  on  his  return  firom  hunting,  I 
perceived  he  had  a  very  fine  pair  of  Dresden 
ruf9es  on  his  shirt,  which  I  could  not  sup- 
pose he  would  wear  at  such  a  rustic  exer- 
cise; and  therefore  my  fears  immediately 
took  the  alarm.  When  I  questioned  him 
about  this  particular  of  his  dress,  his  colour 
changed ;  and  though  he  attempted  to  elude 
my  suspicion,  by  imputing  it  to  a  mistake  of 
his  servant,  I  could  not  rest  satisfied  with 
this  account  of  the  matter,  but  inquired  into 
tho  truth  with  such  eagerness  and  pene- 
tration, that  he  could  not  deny  he  had  been 
to  make  a  visit.  By  degrees,  I  even  extort- 
ed from  him  a  confession,  that  he  had  en- 
gaged himself  farther  than  he  ought  to  have 
proceeded,  without  making  me  acquainted 
with  his  design,  though  he  endeavoured  to 
excuse  his  conduct,  and  pacify  my  dis- 
pleasure, by  saying,  that  the  aflTair  would  not 
be  brought  to  bear  fbr  a  great  while,  and 
perhaps  might  never  come  to  a  determi- 
nation ;  but  he  was  in  great  confusion*  and 
indeed  hardly  knew  what  he  said. 

I  would  have  quitted  his  house  that 
moment,  had  not  he  beforehand  obtained  a 
promise  that  I  would  take  no  rash  resolution 
of  that  kind,  and  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
procure  any  method  of  conveyance  by  which 
I  could  make  my  retreat.  I  gave  no  vent  to 
reproaches,  but  only  upbraided  him  with  his 
having  permitted  me  to  retom  in  ignorance 
to  the  country,  after  I  was  once  fainy  gone; 
upon  which  he  swore  that  he  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  parting  with  me.  This  de- 
claration was  a  mystery  at  that  time ;  but  I 
have  been  since  so  fblly  satisfied  of  his 
reasons  fbr  his  conduct,  that  I  heartily  acquit 
him  of  all  injustice  to  me ;  and  indeed  it  is 
my  sinecure  opinion,  that,  if  ever  young  man 
deserved  to  be  happy,  he  is  certainly  entitled 
to  that  privilege :  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  judge,  has  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  most 
reAned  enjoyment. 

The  violence  of  the  grief  and  conster- 
nation which  I  suffered  from  this  stroke 
having  a  little  subsided,  I  deliberated  with 
myself  about  the  measures  I  should  take, 
and  determined  to  leave  hit  house  some  day 


when  he  should  be  abroad.  I  was  encoura- 
ged in  this  resolution  by  the  advice  of  out 
Scots  friend,  who  came  about  this  time  from 
London,  on  a  visit  to  his  feUow-traveUer; 
we  thought  such  an  abrupt  departure  would 
be  less  shocking  than  to  stay  and  take  a 
formal  leave  of  my  lover,  whose  heart  was  of 
such  a  delicate  frame,  that,  after  I  told  him 
I  should  one  day  withdraw  myself  in  his  ab« 
sence,  he  never  came  home  from  the  chase» 
or  any  other  avocation,  without  trembling 
with  apprehension  that  I  had  escaped. 

After  he  had  been  some  time  accustomed 
to  these  fears  by  mj  previous  intimation,  I 
at  length  decamped  m  good  earnest,  though 
my  heart  ached  upon  the  occasion,  because  I 
left  him  loving  and  beloved ;  for  his  affection 
was  evident,  notwithstanding  the  step  he  had 
taken  by  the  advice  and  importunity  of  all 
his  relations,  who  laid  a  disagreeable  re- 
straint upon  his  inclinations,  while  they 
consulted  his  interest  in  every  other  par* 
ticular. 

While  I  halted  in  the  next  great  town, 
until  I  could  be  supplied  with  fresh  horses,  I 
was  visited  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
formerly  intimate  with  my  lover;  but  a 
breach  had  happened  in  their  friendship,  and 
he  now  came  to  complain  of  the  treatment 
he  had  received.  Perceiving  that  I  was  not 
in  a  humour  to  listen  to  his  story,  he  shifted 
the  conversation  to  my  own,  and  observed, 
that  I  had  been  extremely  iU  used.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  that 
it  was  not  only  just,  but  expedient,  that  a 

young  roan  of  Mr 's  fortune  should  think 

of  making  some  alliance  to  strengthen  and 
support  the  interest  of  his  family ;  and  that 
I  had  nothing  to  accuse  him  of  but  his  letting 
me  remain  so  long  in  ignorance  of  his  in- 
tention.  He  then  gave  me  to  understand, 
that  I  was  still  ignorant  of  a  great  part  of 
the  ill  usage  I  had  received ;  affirming,  that, 
while  I  lived  in  his  house,  he  had  amused 
himself  with  all  the  common  women  in  that 
town,  to  some  of  whom  this  gentleman  had 
personally  introduced  him. 

At  first,  I  could  not  believe  this  impu- 
tation ;  but  he  supported  his  assertions  with 
so  many  convincing  circumstances,  that  I 
could  no  longer  doubt  the  truth  of  them; 
and  I  felt  so  much  resentment,  that  my  love 
vanished  immediately  into  air.  Instead  of 
proceeding  in  my  journey  to  London,  I  went 
back  a  considerable  way,  and  sent  a  message 
desiring  to  see  him  in  a  little  house,  about 
midway  between  his  own  habitation  and  the 
town  from  whence  I  came.  He  obeyed  my 
summons,  and  appeared  at  the  place  appoint- 
ed, where  I  reproached  him  with  great  bit- 
terness. He  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge, 
BO  far  as  acknowledging  that  he  had  corre- 
sponded with  other  women  lately,  in  order  to 
get  the  better  of  his  affection  for  me,  but  the 
experiment  had  failed,  and  he  found  that  he 
should  be  for  ever  miserable. 
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I  did  not  look  upon  this  candid  confession 
as  a  sufficient  atonement  for  his  past  dis- 
simulation, andj  in  the  sharpness  of  my  re- 
venge, demanded  a  settlement,  which  he  pe- 
remptorily reftised ;  so  that,  for  the  present, 
we  held  each  other  in  the  utmost  contempt. 
Indeed,  I  afterwards  despised  myself  for  my 
condescension,  which  was,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vice of  my  companion,  supported  and  in- 
flamed by  the  spirit  of  resentment.  Never- 
theless, no  begged  that  I  would  return  to  his 
house,  or  stay  all  night  where  I  was :  but  I 
was  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  and,  after  a  great 
deal  of  ironical  civility  on  my  side,  I  took 
my  leave,  and  went  away ;  yet,  before  I  set 
out,  I  looked  back,  and  saw  him  on  horse- 
back, with  such  an  air  of  simplicity  and 
truth,  as  called  up  a  profound  sigh,  notwith- 
standing all  that  had  passed  in  our  conver- 
sation. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  London,  I  took  lodgings 
in  Leicester-fields,  and  answered  a  letter 
which  I  had  some  months  before  received 
from  my  lord,  telling  him  that  I  would  go 
home  to  him,  without  stipulating  for  any 
terms,  to  try  what  effect  my  confidence 
would  have  upon  his  generosity.  He  readily 
embraced  the  offer,  and  took  a  house  in  St 
James's-street,  where  I  proposed  to  comply 
with  his  humour  in  every  thing  that  was  con- 
sistent with  my  own  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Meanwhile,  my  lover  passed  his  time  very 
disagreeably  in  the  country  with  his  friend, 
of  whom  (it  seems)  he  had  conceived  some 
jealousy,  which  was  increased  by  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  that  gentleman,  till  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  contents,  which  he  read 
over  forty  times;  and  then  his  passion 
breaking  out  with  more  violence  than  ever, 
he  not  only  expressed  his  feeling,  in  an 
epistle  which  I  immediately  received,  but, 
when  he  came  to  town,  suffered  such  amnios 
of  despair  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  except 

in  Lord  B .    It  was  then  in  my  power  to 

have  taken  ample  revenge  upon  him,  as  well 
as  upon  my  insolent  rival,  who  had  insisted 
upon  my  leavin?  his  house  in  a  very  abrupt 
manner,  though  ne  absolutely  refused  to  gra- 
tify her  malice,  for  he  was  now  disposed  to 
do  any  thing  for  my  satisfaction;  but  I  knew 
his  worth,  and  had  too  much  re^;ard  for  his 
reptttatibn  to  advise  him  to  act  mconsistent 
with  his  honour. 

About  this  time,  many  tender  feelings  and 
sorrowful  partings  happened  between  us,  till 
the  marriage  knot  was  tied,  when  he  sent 
me  a  bank  note  for  a  thousand  pounds,  by 
way  of  specimen  (as  he  called  it)  of  his 
friendship,  and  of  what  he  would  do  for  me, 
should  I  ever  want  his  assistance.  This 
mark  of  his  generosity  I  received  in  a  most 
tender  billet,  which  I  shall  never  part  with, 
together  with  his  picture  set  in  diamonds. 

I  now  employed  my  thoughts  in  keeping 
measures  with  my  loro ;  we  lay  in  the  same 
apartment,  and  for  the  first  four  or  &99 


months  I  neither  dined  nor  supped  abroad 
above  twice ;  and  then  he  knew  where  I  was, 
and  approved  of  m^  company.  But  all  this 
complacency  and  circumspection  had  no  ef» 
feet  upon  his  temper,  which  remained  as  ca- 
pricious and  dissatisfied  as  ever.  Nay,  to 
such  a  provoking  degree  did  this  unhappy 
humour  prevail,  th9.t  one  day,  in  the  presence 
of  his  lawyer,  he  harangued  upon  my  mis- 
conduct since  our  last  re»union ;  and  very 
freely  affirmed,  that  every  step  I  had  taken 
was  diametrically  opposite  to  his  will. 

Conscious  of  the  pains  I  had  been  at  to 
please  him,  I  was  so  incensed  at  these  un- 
iust  invectives,  that,  starting  up,  I  told  him 
he  was  a  little  dirty  fellow ;  and  would  have 
left  the  house  immediately,  had  not  his 
lawyer,  and  others,  who  were  in  the  next 
room,  interposed,  and  by  dint  of  argument 
and  importunity  diverted  me  from  my  pur- 
pose. By  the  by,  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
person  of  rank,  that  m^  lord  discovered  ex- 
actly the  same  disposition  in  his  father's  life^ 
time,  and  only  changed  the  subject  of  his 
complaint  from  the  word  father  to  that  of 
wife.  Indeed  he  takes  all  opportunities  of 
pla^ng  my  dear  parent,  as  he  has  just  sa- 
gacity enough  to  know,  that  this  is  the  most 
effectual  way  he  can  teke  to  distress  me. 

After  repeated  trials,  I  have  given  up  all 
hopes  of  making  him  happy,  or  of  finding 
myself  easy  in  my  situation ;  and  live  witE 
him  at  present  to  avoid  a  greater  inconve- 
nience. Not  that  his  ill-nature  is  all  the 
grievance  of  which  I  complain ;  exclusive  of 
the  personal  disgust  I  entertain  for  him,  his 
folly  is  of  that  species  which  disobliffea 
rather  than  diverts,  and  his  vanity  and  affec- 
tation  alto^ther  intolerable ;  for  he  actually 
believes  himself,  or  at  least  would  impose 
himself  upon  mankind,  as  a  pattern  of  gal- 
lantry and  taste ;  and,  in  point  of  business,  a 
person  of  infinite  sagacity  and  penetration. 
But  the  most  ridiculous  part  of  his  character 
is  his  pretended  talent  for  politics,  in  which 
he  so  deeply  concerns  himself,  that  he  has 
dismissed  many  a  good  servant,  because  he 
stispected  him  of  having  wrong  connections ; 
a  theme  upon  which  he  has  often  quarrelled 
with  me,  even  almost  to  parting,  accusing 
me  with  holdinc^  correspondence  with  the 

earls  of  6 andC ,  and  Mr  H— V— -^ 

though  I  never  had  the  least  acquaintance 
with  any  of  these  gentlemen,  except  the 
earl  of  C-— ,  to  whom  I  have  not  epoken 
for  these  ten  years  past. 

In  short,  I  have  often  been  at  a  loss  to 
know,  whether  he  was  more  mad  or  malici- 
ous in  those  fits  of  enthusiasm,  wherein  he 
seemed  transported  with  zeal  for  the  common- 
wealth, and  tormented  me  with  his  admoni- 
tions out  of  all  temper  and  patience.  At 
4en^h,  however,  I  contrived  an  expedient 
which  freed  me  fVom  these  troublesome  ex- 
postulations, and  silenced  him  effectually  on 
the  score  of  politics.    This  was  no  other 
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than  an  open  avowal  of  beinff  connected 
with  all  those  people  whom  I  have  named. 
Indeed,  I  knew  him  too  well  to  believe  there 
was  any  thing  solid  in  his  intention  or  pro- 
fbssions,  even  when  he  carried  himself  so 
far  as  to  demand  a  private  audience  of  the 
k.»— ,  in  order  to  communicate  a  scheme 
for  suppressing  the  rebellion ;  and  that  being 
denioa,  solicited  the  duke  of  D  *s  inter- 
est, for  permission  to  raise  and  head  a  regi- 
ment of  Kentish  smugglers ;  nay,  to  such  a 
pitch  did  his  loyalty  soar,  that  he  purchased 
a  firelock  of  particular  mechanism,  calculated 
for  the  safety  of  the  bearer,  in  case  he  had 
been  placed  centinel  at  his  majesty's  door, 
and  kept  his  horses  ready  caparisoned,  with 
a  view  of  attending  his  sovereign  to  the 
field.    NotwithstancRng  all  these  pompous 

E reparations,  had  he  been  put  to  the  proof, 
e  would  have  infallibly  crept  out  of  his  en- 
gagements, through  some  sneaking  evasion, 
his  imagination  being  very  fertile  in  such 
saving  pretences.  \et  he  will  talk  some- 
times  BO  fervently,  and  even  sensibly,  on  the 
subject,  that  a  stranger  would  mistake  him 
for  a  man  of  understanding,  and  determined 
zeal  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

Since  my  last  return  to  his  house,  that  act 
of  parliament  passed,  by  which  he  wa«  en- 
abled to  pay  his  debts,  and,  among  the  rest, 
a  thousand  pounds  of  my  contracting,  the 
only  burden  of  that  kind  I  ever  entailed  upon 
him,  exclusive  of  my  pin*money,  which  was 
never  regularly  paid ;  nor  would  he  have  been 
•ubiect  to  this,  had  he  not,  by  his  persecution 
andf  pursuit,  exposed  me  to  an  extraordinary 
expense.  I  have  also  had  it  in  m^  power  to 
reward  some  of  mv  fkithful  Abifa.ils;  in  par- 
ticular,  to  relieve  rrom  extreme  distress  that 
maid  to  whom  (as  I  have  already  observed) 
Lord  B—  granted  an  annuitv,  which  she 
had  sold;  so  that  she  was  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  poverty,  and  I  fonnd  her  in  a 
dismal  hole,  with  two  infknts  perishing  for 
want ;  a  spectacle  which  drew  tears  from  my 
eyes,  and  indeed  could  not  but  make  deep 
impression  upon  a  heart  like  mine,  which 
the  misery  of  my  fellow-creatures  nefer 
&iled  to  melt. 

Nor  did  I  upon  this  occasion  forget  the 
attachment  and  fidelity  of  my  other  woman, 
Mrs  S  ,  who  heanng  I  was  robbed  in  my 
passage  through  Flanders,  had  generously 
relinquished  the  allowance  I  had  settled  upon 
her  at  parting.  The  exercise  of  such  acts 
of  humanity  and  benevolence,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  my  dear  and  tender  parent 
often,  in  some  measure  alleviate  the  chagrin 
to  which  I  am  subject  fVom  the  disagreeable 
disposition  of  my  lord,  who,  consistent  with 
bis  former  inconsistency,  upon  our  last  re- 
conciliation, cheerfbliy  agreed  to  a  proposal  I 
made  of  having  concerts  in  the  house,  and 
even  approved  of  the  scheme  with  marks  of 
particular  satisfaction;  but  before  one  half 
of  the  winter  was  expired*  he  found  means 


to  banish  all  the  company,  beginning  with 
Lord  R  B— ,  who,  as  he  walked  up 
stairs  one  evening,  was  stopped  by  a  foot- 
man, who  plainly  told  him  he  had  orders  to 
say  to  him  in  particular,  that  his  lordship 
wa«  not  at  home;  yet  the  very  next  day, 
perceiving  that  nobleman  and  me  walking* 
together  m  the  park,  he  joined  us  with  an 
air  of  alacrity,  a«  if  no  such  thing  had  hap- 
pened, and  even  behaved  to  Lord  R 
with  the  most  fawning  complaisance.  Hie 
deportment  wa«  equalTy  absurd  and  imper- 
tinent to  the  rest  or  his  friends,  who  forsook 
us  gradually,  beiny  tired  of  maintaining  any 
firiendlv  communication  with  such  a  dia- 
agreeable  composition  of  ignorance  and  arro- 
gance. For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  him 
as  utterly  incorrigible;  and,  as  fate  hath  sub- 
jected me  to  his  power,  endeavour  to  make 
the  bitter  draught  go  down,  by  detaching 
myself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  anv  such  existence 
upon  earth.  Indeed,  if  1  had  not  fatal  ex- 
perience to  the  contrary,  I  should  be  apt  to 
oeliove  that  such  a  character  is  not  to  be 
foimd  amonff  the  sons  of  men ;  because  hie 
conduct  is  altogether  unaccountable  by  the 
known  rules  and  maxims  of  life,  and  falls 
entirely  under  the  poet's  observation,  when 
he  says, 

Til  true,  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit. 

Her  ladyship  having  thus  concluded  her 
story,  to  the  entertainment  of  the  company, 
and  the  admiration  of  Peregrine,  who  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  the  variety  of 
adventures  she  haC  undergone,  which  waa 
such  as  he  thought  auflicient  to  destroy  the 
most  hard^  and  robust  constitution,  and 
therefore  infinitely  more  than  enough  to 
overwhelm  one  of'^  her  delicate  frame ;  one 
of  the  gentlemen  present  roundly  taxed  her 
with  want  of  candour,  in  suppressing  some 
circumstances  of  her  life  which  he  Uiought 
essential  in  the  consideration  of  her  cha- 
racter. 

She  reddened  at  this  peremptory  charge, 
which  had  an  evident  effect  on  the  ooun* 
tenances  of  the  whole  audience,  when  the 
accuser  proceeded  to  explain  his  imputation, 
by  observing,  that,  in  the  course  of  her  nar- 
ration, she  had  omitted  to  mention  a  thousand 
acts  of  uncommon  charity,  of  which  he  him- 
self knew  her  to  be  guilty ;  knd  that  she  had 
concealed  a  great  many  advantageous  pro- 
posals of  marriage,  which  she  might  have 
accepted  before  she  waa  engaged. 

The  company  were  agreeably  undeceived 
by  this  explanation ;  which  her  ladyship 
acknowledged  in  very  polite  terms,  aa  a  com- 
pliment equally  genteel  and  unexpected;  and 
our  hero,  after  having  testified  the  sense  he 
had  of  her  complaisance  and  condescension, 
in  regaling  him  with  a  mark  of  her  confi- 
dence and  esteem,  took  his  leave,  and  went 
home  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  perplexity; 
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for,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  tale  he 
had  heard,  he  plainly  perceived,  that  her 
ladyship's  heart  was  too  delicate  to  receive 
Buch  incense,  as  he,  in  the  capacity  of  an 
admirer,  could  at  present  pay ;  because, 
thou^  he  had  in  some  measure  abridged  the 
empire  of  Emilia  in  his  own  breast,  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  restrain  it  so  effectually, 
but  that  it  would  interfere  with  any  other 
sovereign  whom  his  thoughts  should  adopt; 
and,  unless  Lady  — ^  could  engross  his 
whole  love,  time,  and  attention,  he  foresaw 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  sup- 
port the  passion  which  he  might  have  the 
food  fortune  to  inspire.  He  was,  moreover, 
deterred  from  declaring  his  love,  by  the  fate 
of  her  former  admirers,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  wound  up  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm, 
that  looked  more  like  the  effect  of  en- 
chantment, than  the  inspiration  of  human 
attractions ;  an  ecstasy  of  passion  which  he 
durst  not  venture  to  undergo.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  combat  with  me  impressions  he 
had  already  received,  and,  if  possible,  culti- 
vate her  friendship  without  soliciting  her  af- 
fection :  but,  before  he  could  fix  upon  this 
determination,  he  desired  to  know  Uie  foot- 
ing  on  which  he  stood  in  her  opinion ;  and, 
bv  the  intelligence  of  Crabtree,  obtained  in 
the  usual  manner,  understood  that  her  sen- 
timents of  him  were  very  favourable,  though 
without  the  least  tincture  of  love.  He  wotdd 
have  been  transported  with  joy,  had  her 
thoughts  of  him  been  of  a  more  tender  tex- 
ture ;  though  his  reason  was  better  pleased 
with  the  information  he  received;  m  con- 
sequence of  which  he  ittbstered  up  the  ideas 
of  his  first  passion,  and  set  them  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  this  new  and  dangerous 
attachment;  by  which  means  he  kept  the 
balance  in  equUibriOf  and  his  bosom  tolerably 
^uiet. 


CHAPTER  LXXXn. 

He  persuades  CadwaUflder  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  fnagician,  in  which  he 
acquires  a  great  share  of  reputation,  by 
his  responses  to  three  females  of  dis" 
tinctunh  ujho  severally  consult  the  re-- 
searches  of  his  art. 

His  heart  being  thus,  as  it  were,  suspended 
j^i>etween  two  objects  that  lessened  the  force 
^^f  each  other's  attraction,  he  took  this  op- 
portunity of  enjoying  some  respite,  and  for 
the  present  detached  his  sentiments  from 
both,  resolving  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
exercise  of  that  practical  satire  which  was  so 
agreeable  and  peculiar  to  his  disposition. 
In  this  laudable  determination  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  repeated  suggestions  of  bis 
friend  CadwaHader,  who  tax^  him  with  let- 
ting his  talents  rust  in  indolence,  and  stimu- 
lated his  natural  vivacity  with  a  success- 


ion of  fresh  discoveries  in  the  world  of 
scandal. 

Peregrine  was  now  seized  with  a  strange 
whim ;  and  when  he  conmiunicated  the  con- 
ceit to  Cadwallader,  it  in  a  moment  acquired 
his  approbation.  This  notion  he  imparted 
in  a  proposal  to  subject  the  town  to  their 
ridicule,  by  giving  responses  in  the  character 
of  a  professed  conjuror,  to  be  personated  by 
the  old  misanthrope,  whose  aspect  was  ex- 
tremely well  calculated  for  the  purpose* 
The  plan  was  immediately  adjusted  in  all  its 
parts ;  an  apartment  hired  in  a  house  accom- 
modated with  a  public  stair,  so  that  people 
might  have  free  inflpress  and  egress,  without 
being  exposed  to  observation ;  and  this  tene- 
ment being  furnished  with  the  apparatus  of  a 
magician,  such  as  globes,  telescopes,  a  magic 
lanthom«  a  skeleton,  a  dried  monkey,  to* 
gether  with  the  skins  of  an  alligator,  otter, 
and  snake,  the  conjuror  himself  took  possess- 
ion of  his  castle,  after  having  distributed 
printed  advertisements,  containmg  the  parti- 
culars of  his  undertaking. 

These  bills  soon  operated  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  projectors.  As  the  price  of  the 
oracle  was  fixed  at  half-a-guinea,  the  public 
natundly  concluded  that  the  author  was  no 
common  fortuneteller ;  and  the  very  nei^t  day. 
Peregrine  found  some  ladies  of  his  quality 
acquaintance  infected  with  the  desire  of 
musing  an  experiment  upon  the  skill  of  this 
new  conjuror,  who  pretended  to  be  just  ar- 
rived from  the  Mogul's  empire,  where  he  had 
learned  the  art  from  a  Brachmin  philosopher. 
Our  young  gentleman  affected  to  talk  of  the 
pretensions  of  this  sage  with  ridicule  and 
contempt,  ,and  with  seeming  reluctance 
undertook  to  attend  them  to  his  apartment, 
observing  that  it  wivuld  be  a  very  easy  matter 
to  detect  the  fellow's  ignorance,  and  no 
more  than  common  justice  to  chastise  htm 
for  his  presumption.  Though  he  could  easily 
perceive  a  great  fund  of  credulity  in  the 
company,  they  affected  to  espouse  his  opinion, 
and,  under  the  notion  of  a  nrotic,  agreed  that 
one  particular  lady  should  endeavour  to  baffle 
hfs  art,  by  appeanng  before  him  in  the  dress 
of  her  woman,  Who  should  at  the  same  time 
personate  her  mistress,  and  be  treated  as 
such  by  our  adventurer,  who  promised  to 
squire  them  to  the  place.  These  measures 
being  concerted,  and  the  appointment  fixed 
for  the  next  audience  day.  Peregrine  furnish- 
ed his  friend  with  the  necessary  information ; 
and  when  the  hour  of  assignation  arrived, 
conducted  his  char^  to  this  oraculous  seer. 

They  were  admitted  by  our  hero's  valet- 
de-chambre,  whose  visage,  being  naturally 
meagre  and  swarthy,  was  adorned  with  arti- 
ficial whiskers  ;  so  that  he  became  the  Per- 
sian dress  which  he  wore,  and  seemed  a  very 
proper  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  an  on- 
ental  necromancer.  Having  crossed  his 
arms  upon  his  breasts,  with  an  inclination  of 
the  head,  he  stalked  in  solemn  silence  before 
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them  into  the  penetralia  of  the  temple, 
where  they  found  the  conjuror  sitting  at  a 
table,  provided  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
divers  books,  and  mathematical  instruments, 
and  a  long  white  wand  lying  across  the 
whole.  He  was  habited  in  a  black  sown  and 
far  cap ;  his  countenance,  over  and  above  a 
double  proportion  of  philosophic  gravity, 
which  he  had  assumed  for  the  occasion,  was 
improved  by  a  thick  beard,  white  as  snow, 
that  reached  to  his  middle,  and  upon  each 
shoulder  sat  a  prodigious  large  black  cat, 
which  had  been  tutored  for  the  purpose. 

Such  a  figure,  which  would  have  startled 
Peregrine  himself,  had  he  not  been  concern- 
ed in  the  mystery,  could  not  fail  to  make  an 
impression  upon  those  whom  he  accompa- 
nied. The  fictitious  chambermaid,  in  spite 
of  all  her  natural  pertness  and  vivacity, 
changed  colour  when  she  entered  the  room, 
while  the  pretended  lady,  whose  intellects 
were  not  quite  so  enlightened,  began  to 
tremble  in  every  joint,  and  ejaculate  petitions 
to  heaven  for  her  safety.  Their  conductor, 
advancing  to  the  table,  presented  his  offer- 
ing, and,  pointing  to  the  maid,  told  him,  that 
lady  desired  to  know  what  would  be  her  des- 
tiny in  point  of  marriage.  The  philosopher, 
without  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  view  the  person 
in  whose  behalf  he  was  consulted,  turned  his 
ear  to  one  of  the  sable  familiars  that  purred 
upon  his  shoulder,  and,  taking  up  the  pen, 
wrote  upon  a  detached  slip  of  paper  these 
words,  which  Peregrine,  at  the  desire  of  the 
ladies,  repeated  aloud. — "  Her  destiny  will, 
in  a  OTeat  measure,  depend  upon  what  hap- 
penea  to  her  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  the  third  day  of  last  December." 

This  sentence  was  no  sooner  pronounced, 
than  the  counterfeit  lady  screamed,  and  ran 
out  into  the  antechamber,  exclaiming, — 
"Christ  have  mercv  upon  us!  sure  he  is  the 
devil  incarnate !"  Her  mistress,  who  follow- 
ed her  with  great  consternation,  insisted 
upon  knowing  the  transaction  to  which  the 
response  alluded;  and  Mrs  Abigail,  after 
some  recollection,  gave  her  to  understand 
thai  she  had  an  admirer,  who,  on  that  very 
hour  and  day  mentioned  by  the  cunning  man, 
had  addressed  himself  to  her  in  a  serious 
proposal  of  marriage.  This  explanation, 
however,  was  more  ingenious  than  candid; 
for  the  admirer  was  no  other  than  the  identi- 
cal  Mr  Pickle  himself,  who  was  a  mere 
dragon  among  the  chambermaids,  and  in  his 
previous  information  communicated  to  his 
associate,  had  given  an  account  of  this  as- 
signation,  with  which  he  had  been  favoured 
by  the  damsel  in  question. 

Our  hero  seeii^  his  company  very  much 
affected  with  the  circumstance  of'^the  wizard's 
art,  which  had  almost  frightened  both  mistress 
and  maid  into  hysteric  fits,  pretended  to  laugh 
them  out  of  their  fears,  by  observing  that 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  in- 
stance of  his  knowledge,  which  might  have 


been  acquired  by  some  of  those  secret  emis- 
saries whom  such  impostors  are  obliged  to 
employ  for  intelligence,  or  imparted  by  the 
lover  himself,  who  had,  perhaps,  com^  to 
consult  him  about  the  success  of  his  amour. 
Encoura^d  by  this  observation,  or  rather 
prompted  by  an  insatiable  curiosity,  which 
was  proof  against  all  sorts  of  apprehension  y 
the  disguised  lady  returned  to  the  ma^cian's 
own  apartment,  and  assuming  the  air  of  a 
pert  chambermaid, — "  Mr  conjuror,"  said  she, 
'*  now  you  have  satisfied  ray  mistress,  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me,  if  ever  I  shall 
be  married."  The  sage,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  favoured  her  with  an  answer,  in 
the  following  words.—"  You  cannot  be  mar- 
ried before  you  are  a  widow :  and  whether 
or  not  that  will  ever  be  the  case,  is  a  question 
which  my  art  cannot  resolve,  because  my 
foreknowledge  exceeds  not  the  term  of  thirty 
years." 

This  reply,  which  at  once  cut  her  off  from 
the  pleasing  prospect  of  seeing  herself  in- 
dependent m  the  enjoyment  of  youth  and 
fortune,  in  a  moment  clouded  her  aspect ;  all 
her  good  humour  was  overcast,  and  she  went 
away,  without  further  inquiry,  muttering,  in 
the  rancour  of -her  chagrin,  that  he  was  a 
silly  impertinent  fellow,  and  a  mere  quack  in 
his  profession.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
jttdice  of  this  resentment,  her  conviction 
soon  recurred ;  and  when  the  report  of  his 
answers  was  made  to  those  confederates  by 
whom  she  had  been  deputed  to  make  trial  of 
his  skill,  they  were  universally  persuaded 
that  his  art  was  altogether  supernatural, 
though  each  afi*ected  to  treat  it  with  con« 
tempt,  resolving  in  her  own  breast  to  have 
recourse  to  him  in  private. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  maid,  though  laid 
under  the  most  peremptory  injunctions  of 
secrecy,  was  so  full  of  the  circumstance 
which  related  to  her  own  conduct,  that  she 
extolled  his  prescience,  in  whispers,  to  all 
her  acquaintances,  assuring  them,  that  he 
had  told  her  ail  the  particulars  of  her  life;  so 
that  his  fame  was  almost  instantaneously 
conveyed,  through  a  thousand  different 
channels,  to  all  parttf  of  the  town ;  and  the 
very  next  time  he  assumed  the  chair,  his 
doors  were  besie^d  by  curious  people  of  all 
sects  and  denominations. 

Being  an  old  practitioner  in  this  art,  Cad- 
wallader  knew  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  support  his  reputation  in  the  promise- 
cuous  exercise  of  forlunetelling,  because 
every  person  that  should  come  to  consult 
him  would  expect  a  sample  of  his  skill  relat- 
ing to  things  past ;  and  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  pri- 
vate concerns  of  every  individual  who  might 
apply  to  him  for  that  purpose ;  he  therefore 
ordered  his  minister,  whom  he  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Hadgi  Rourk,  to  signify  to 
all  those  who  demanded  entrance,  Uiat  his 
price  was  halfla-guinea;  and  that  all  soch  as 
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were  not  dispoiied  to  gratify  him  with  that 
consideration,  would  do  well  to  leave  the 
pftBsa^  free  for  the  rest. 

This  declaration  succeeded  to  his  wish; 
for  this  congregation  consisted  chiefly  of 
footmen,  chambermaids,  'prentices,  and  the 
lower  class  of  tradesmen,  who  could  not 
afibrd  to  purchase  prescience  at  such  a 
price ;  so  that,  after  fruitless  ofTeis  of  shil- 
lings and  half  crowns,  they  dropped  off  one 
by  one,  and  left  the  field  open  for  customers 
of  a  high  rank. 

The  first  person  of  this  species  who  ap- 
peared was  dressed  like  the  wife  of  a  sub- 
stantial tradesman ;  but  this  disguise  could 
not  screen  her  from  the  penetration  of  the 
conjuror,  who  at  first  sight  knew  her  to  be 
one  of  the  ladies  of  whose  coming  he  had 
been  apprised  by  Peregrine,  on  the  supposi- 
tion  that  their  curiosity  was  rather  inflamed 
than  allayed  h}f  the  intelligence  they  had  re- 
ceived from  his  first  client.  This  lady  ap- 
proached the  philosopher  with  that  intre- 
pidity of  countenance  so  conspicuous  in 
matrons  of  her  dignified  sphere,  and  in  a 
soft  voice  asked,  with  a  simper,  of  what 
complexion  her  next  child  would  be?  The 
necromancer,  who  was  perfectly  well  ac- 

auainted  with  her  private  history,  forthwith 
elivered  his  response  in  the  following 
question,  written  in  the  usual  form.—-**  How 
long  has  Pompe^,  the  black,  been  dismissed 
from  your  ladyship's  service?" 

Endued  as  she  was  with  a  great  share  of 
that  fortitude  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  effronteir^  her  face  exhibited 
some  signs  of  shame  &d  confusion  at  the 
receipt  of  this  oracular  interrogation,  by 
which  she  was  convinced  of  his  extraordinary 
intelligence;  and  accosting  him  in  a  very 
serious  tone, — ^'^ Doctor," said  she,  **l  per- 
ceive you  are  a  person  of  great  aJbilities  in 
the  art  you  profess  ;  and,  therefore,  without 
pretendinff  to  dissemble,  I  will  own  you  have 
touched  the  true  string  of  my  apprehensions. 
I  am  persuaded  I  need  not  be  more  particular 
in  my  inquiries.  Here  is  a  purse  of  money ; 
take  it,  and  deliver  me  from  a  most  alarming 
and  uneasy  suspense."  So  saying,  she  de- 
posited her  ofiering  upon  the  table,  and  wait- 
ed for  his  answer,  with  a  &ce  of  fearful  ex- 
pectation, while  he  was  employed  in  writing 
this  sentence  for  her  perusal; — ** Though  I 
see  into  the  womb  of  time,  the  prospect  is 
not  perfectly  distinct;  the  seeds  of  future 
events  lie  mingled  and  confused ;  so  that  I 
am  under  the  necessity  of  assisting  my  di- 
vination in  some  cases,  by  analogy  and 
human  intelligence;  and  cannot  possibly 
satisfy  your  present  doubts,  unless  you  wiU 
condescend  to  make  me  privy  to  ul  those 
occurrences  which  yen  tiiink  might  have 
interfered  with  the  cause  of  your  appre- 
hension." 

The  lady  having  read  the  declaration,  af- 
ftded  a  small  emotion  of  shyness  and  re- 
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pugnance,  and,  seatinff  hierself  upon  a  settee^ 
after  having  cautiously  informed  herself  of 
the  privacy  of  the  apartment,  gave  such  a 
detail  of  the  succession  of  her  lovers,  a« 
amazed,  while  it  entertained  the  necro* 
mancer,  as  well  as  his  fhend  Pickle,  whoy 
from  a  closet  in  which  he  had  concealed 
himself,  overheard  every  syllable  of  her  con- 
fession. Cadwallader  listened  to  her  story 
with  a  look  of  infinite  importance  and  saga- 
city, and,  after  a  short  pause,  told  her,  that 
he  would  not  pretend  to  give  a  categorical 
answer,  until  he  should  have  deliberated  ma- 
turely upon  the  various  circumstances  of  the 
afifair ;  but  if  she  would  take  the  trouble  of 
honouring  him  with  another  visit  on  his  next 
public  day,  he  booed  he  should  be  able  to 
^ve  her  mil  satismction.  Conscious  of  the 
importance  of  her  doubts,  she  could  not  help 
commending  his  caution,  and  took  her  leave* 
with  a  promise  of  returning  at  the  appoint- 
ed time :  then  the  conjuror  being  joined  by 
his  associate,  they  gave  a  loose  to  their 
mirth,  which  having  indul^d,  they  began  to 
concert  measures  for  inflicting  some  disgrace- 
ful punishment  on  the  shuneless  and  in- 
satiate termagant  who  had  so  impudently 
avowed  her  own  prostitution. 

They  were  interrupted,  however,  in  their 
conference,  by  he  arrival  of  a  new  guest* 
who  being  announced  by  Hadgi,  our  hero  re- 
treated to  his  lurking  place,  and  Cadwallader 
resumed  his  mysterious  appearance.  This 
new  client,  though  she  hid  ibr  &ce  in  a  mask, 
could  not  conceal  herself  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  conjuror,  who  by  her  voice  recognized 
her  to  be  an  unmarried  lad;^  of  his  own  ac- 
quaintance. She  had,  within  a  small  com- 
pass of  time,  made  herself  remaritaUe  for 
two  adventures,  which  had  not  at  all  suc- 
ceeded to  her  expectation :  being  very  much 
addicted  to  play,  she  had,  at  a  certain  route, 
indulged  that  passion  to  such  an  excess,  as 
not  only  got  the  better  of  her  justice,  but 
abo  of  her  circumspection ;  so  that  she  was 
unfortunately  detected  in  her  endeavours  to 
appropriate  to  herself  what  was  not  lawfollr 
her  due.  This  small  slip  was  attended  with 
another  indiscretion,  which  had  likewise  an 
unlucky  efibct  upon  her  reputation.  She 
had  been  fovoureu  with  the  addresses  of  oiie 
of  those  hopeful  heirs  who  swarm  and 
swagger  about  town,  under  the  denomination 
of  bucks ;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  his 
honour,  consented  to  be  one  of  a  party  that 
made  an  excursion  as  far  as  Windsor,  think- 
ing  herself  secured  from  scandal  by  the 
company  of  another  younsf  lady,  who  had 
also  condescended  to  trust  ner  penpn  to  the 
protection  of  her  admirer.  The  two  gak 
lants,  in  the  course  of  this  expedition,  were 
said  to  use  the  most  perfidious  means  to  in- 
toxicate the  passions  of  their  mistresses,  by 
mixing  drugs  with  their  wine,  which  inflamed 
their  constitutions  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  foil  an  easy  sacrifice  to  the  appetites  of 
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their  conductors,  who»  upon  their  return  to 
town,  were  so  base  and  inhuman  as  to  boast 
mmong  their  companions  of  the  exploit  they 
had  achieved.  Thus  the  story  was  circulat- 
ed, with  a  thousand  additional  circumstances 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  sufferers,  one  of  whom 
had  thought  proper  to  withdraw  into  the 
country,  until  the  scandal  raised  at  her  ex- 
pense should  subside ;  while  the  other,  who 
was  not  so  easily  put  out  of  countenance, 
resolved  to  outface  the  report,  as  a  treacher- 
ous aspersion>  invented  by  her  lover  as  an  ex- 
cuse tor  his  own  inconstancy;  and  actually 
appeared  in  public,  as  usual,  till  she  found 
herself  neglected  by  the  greatest  part  of  her 
acquaintance. 

In  consequence  of  this  disgrace,  which 
she  knew  not  whether  to  impute  to  the  card 
affair,  or  to  the  Inaifaux  poi  she  had  com- 
mitted, she  now  came  to  consult  the  con- 
juror,  and  signified  her  errand,  by  asking 
whether  the  cause  of  her  present  disquiet 
was  of  the  town  or  country  1  Cadwallader, 
at  once  perceiving  her  allusion,  answered 
^er  question  in  these  terms: — ^''This  honest 
wprld  will  forgive  a  young  gamester  for  indis- 
cretion at  play,  but  a  favour  mnted  to  a  bab- 
bling coxcomb  is  an  unpardonable  offence." 
This  response  she  received  with  equal  as- 
tonishment and  chagrin ;  and,  fully  convinced 
of  the  necromancer's  omniscience,  implored 
his  advice,  touching  the  retrieval  of  her  re- 
putation :  upon  which  he  counselled  her  to 
wed  with  the  first  opportunity.  She  seemed 
80  well  pleased  with  his  admonition,  that  she 
gratified  him  with  a  double  fee,  and,  dropping 
a  low  curtsey,  retired. 

Our  undertaken  now  thought  it  high  time 
to  silence  the  oracle  for  the  day,  and  Hadgi 
was  accordindv  ordered  to  exclude  ul 
comers,  while  Peregrine  and  his  finend  re- 
newed the  deliberations  which  had  been  in- 
terrupted, and  settled  a  plan  of  operations 
for  the  next  occasion :  meanwhile  it  was  re- 
solved, that  Hadgi  should  not  only  exercise 
his  own  talents,  but  also  employ  inferior 
agents,  in  procuring  general  intelligence  for 
the. support  of  their  scheme;  that  the  ex- 
pense of  this  ministry  should  be  defrayed 
from  the  profits  of  their  professions ;  and  the 
remainder  be  distributed  to  poor  families  in 
Stress. 


CHAPTER  LXXXm. 

PeregHftB  arid  hi$  friend  Cmdioallader  pro- 
ceed in  the  exercise  of  the  mystery  of 
fortuneteUing,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  4tchiieve  various  adtentures. 

Thisi  preliminaries  being  adjusted,  our  hero 
forthwith  repaired  to  a  card  assembly,  which 
was  frequented  by  some  of  the  most  notable 
gossips  in  towa>  and  having  artfully  turned 
the  conyeimlMA  upon  the  Mkjeot  ef  the 


fortuneteller,  whose  talents  he  pretended  to 
ridicule,  incensed  their  itch  of  knowings 
secrets  to  such  a  degree  of  impatience,  that 
their  curiosity  became  flagrant,  and  he  took 
it  for  granted,  that  all  or  some  of  them  would 
visit  ^bumazar  on  his  very  first  visiting  day. 
While  Peregrine  was  thus  engaged,  his  as- 
sociate made  his  appearance  in  another  con- 
vocation of  fashionable  people,  where  he 
soon  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  con- 
juror brou^t  upon  the  carpet  by  an  elderiy 
gentlewoman,  remarkable  for  her  inquisitive 
disposition,  who,  addressing  herself  to  Cad- 
wallader, asked,  by  the  help  of  the  finger- 
alphabet,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  magi- 
cian that  made  such  a  noise  in  town  1  The 
misanthrope  answered,  as  usual,  in  a  suriy 
tone:^— "J3y  your  question  yon  must  either 
take  me  for  a  pimp  or  an  idiot.  What,  in 
the  name  of  nonsense,  should  I  know  of 
such  a  rascal,  unless  I  were  to  court  his  ac- 
quaintance with  a  view  to  feast  my  own 
spleen,  in  seeing  him  fool  the  whole  nation 
out  of  their  money ;  though,  I  suppose,  his 
chief  profits  tiise  from  his  practice,  in  qual- 
ity of  pander.  All  fortunetellers  are  bawds« 
and,  for  that  reason,  are  so  much  followed  by 
people  of  fashion.  This  fellow,  I  warrant, 
has  got  sundry  convenient  apartments  for  the 
benefit  of  procreation ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  those  who  visit  him  on  the 
pretence  of  consulting  his  supernatural  art, 
can  be  such  fools,  such  drivellers,  as  to  be* 
Ueve  that  he  can  actually  prognosticate  fu- 
ture events." 

The  company,  according  to  his  expec- 
tation, imputed  his  remarks  to  the  rancour 
of  his  disposition,  which  could  not  bear  to 
think  that  any  person  upon  earth  was  wiser 
than  himself;  and  his  ears  were  regaled  with 
a  thousand  instances  of  the  conjuror's 
wonderful  prescience,  for  which  he  was  al- 
together indebted  to  fictiqn.  Some  of  these 
specimens  being  communicated  to  him  by 
way  of  appeal  to  his  opinion,  "  they  are," 
said  he,  **mere  phantoms  of  ignorance  and 
creduli^,  swelled  up  in  the  repetition,  like 
those  unsubstantial  bubbles  which  the  boys 
blow  up  in  soap-suds  with  a  tobacco-pipe. 
And  this  will  ever  be  the  case  in  the  pro- 
pagation  of  all  extraordinary  intelligence: 
the  imagination  natundly  magnifies  evei^ 
object  tluit  falls  under  its  cognizance,  especi- 
ally those  that  concern  the  passions  of  fear 
and  admiration;  and  when  the  occurrence 
comes  to  be  i^hearsed,  the  vanity  of  th^ 
relater  exaggerates  ever^  circumstance  in 
order  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the 
communication.  Thus  an  incident,  which  is 
but  barely  uncommon,  of)»n  gains  such  ac- 
cession in  its  progress  through  the  fancies 
and  mouths  of  those  Vrho  represent  it,  that 
the  original  ftct  cannot  possibly  be  dis- 
tinguished. This  observation  might  be  proyw 
ed  and  illostrated  by  a  thousand  undeniable 
examftoi  mA  of  which  I  afaaU  only  seleot 
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one  instance  for  the  entertainment  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  company.  A  very  honest  gen- 
tleman,  remaritable  fbr  the  gravity  of  his  de- 
portment, was  one  day  in  a  certain  coffee- 
house  accosted  by  one  of  his  particular 
friends,  who,  taking  him  b^  the  hand,  ex- 
pressed uncommon  satisfaction  in  seeing  him 
abroad,  and  in  good  health,  after  the  danger- 
ous and  portentous  maladv  he  had  under- 
Sone.  Surprised  at  this  salutation,  the  gen- 
eman  replied,  it  was  true  he  had  been  a 
little  out  of  order  overnight,  but  there  was 
nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  his  indisposi- 
tion. "  Jesu?  *not  extraordinary  V*  criea  the 
other,  "when  you  vomited  three  black 
crows  t "    This  strange  exclamation  the  grave 

gentleman  at  first  mistook  fbr  railleiy,  though 
is  friend  was  no  joker ;  but  perceiving  an 
him  all  the  marks  of  sincerity  and  astonish- 
ment, he  suddenly  changed  his  opinion,  and, 
afler  a  short  reverie,  taking  him  aside,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  these  words : — **  Sir,  it  is 
not  unknown  to  you  that  I  am  at  present  en- 
gaged in  a  treaty  of  marriage,  which  would 
have,  been  settled  long  ago,  had  it  not  been 
retarded  by  the  repeated  machinations  of  a 
certain  person  who  professed  himself  my 
rival.  Now,  I  am  fiilly  persuaded  that  this 
afiuir  of  the  three  crows  is  a  stoiy  of  his  in- 
vention, calculated  to  prejudice  me  in  the 
opinion  of  the  lady,  who,  to  be  sure,  would 
not  choose  to  marry  a  man  who  has  a  rookery 
in  his  bowels;  and  therefore  I  must  insist 
upon  knowing  the  author  of  this  scandalous 
report,  that  1  may  be  able  to  vindicate  my 
character  from  the  malicious  aspersion.**' 
His  friend,  who  thou|fht  the  demand  was 
very  reasonable,  told  him,  without  hesitation, 
that  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
eumstances  of  his  distemper  by  Mr  Such-a- 
one,  their  common  acquaintance;  upon 
which  the^  person  who  conceived  himself  in- 
jured, went  immediately  in  quest  of  his  sup- 
posed defamer,  and,  having  found  him,— 
''Pray,  Sir,"  said  he,  with  a  peremptory 
tone,  *'who  told  you  that  I  vomited  three 
black  crows  1"  "Three  !'*  answered  the  gen- 
tleman, "  I  mentioned  two  only."  "  Zounds ! 
Sir,"  cried  the  other,  incensed  at  his  indif- 
ference, "  you  will  find  the  two  too  many,  if 
you  reflise  to  discover  the  villainous  source 
of  such  calumny."  The  gentleman,  sur- 
prised at  his  heat,  said  he  was  sorry  to  find 
ne  had  been  the  accidental  instrument  of 
riving  him  offence,  but  translated  the  blame 
(if  any  there  was)  firom  himself  to  a  third 
person,  to  whose  information  he  owed  his 
Knowledge  of  the  report.  The  plaintiff,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  he  received,  repaired 
to  the  nouse  of  the  accused :  and  his  indig- 
nation being  inflamed  at  finding  the  story 
bad  already  circulated  among  bis  acquaint- 
ance, he  told  him,  with  evident  marks  of 
displeasure,  that  he  was  come  to  pluck  that 
same  brace  of  crows  which  he  said  he  had 
dJsgof]ged.     The  defendant  seeing  him  very 


much  irritated,  positively  denied  that  he  had 
mentioned  a  brace: — "One,  indeed,"  said 
he,  "  I  own  I  took  notice  of,  upon  the  au^* 
thority  of  your  own  physician,  who  gave  me 
an  account  of  it  this  morning."  "By  the 
lord !"  cried  the  sufferer,  in  a  rage,  which  he 
could  no  loneer  contain,  "that  rascal  has 
been  suborned  by  my  rival  to  slander  my 
character  in  this  manner;  but  PU  be  re« 
vended,  if  there  be  either  law  or  equity  in 
En^and."  He  had  scarce  pronounced  these 
words,  when  the  doctor  happened  to  enter 
the  room;  when  his  exasperated  patient, 
lifting  up  his  cane, — "Sirrah,"  said  he,  "if 
I  live,  I'll  make  that  black  crow  the  blackest 
circumstance  of  thy  whole  life  and  conver* 
sation."  The  physician,  confounded  at  this 
address,  assured  him  that  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  his  meaning,  and,  when  the  other 
gentleman  explained  it,  absolutely  denied  the 
charee,  affirming  he  had  said  no  more  than 
that  ne  had  vomited  a  quantity  of  something 
as  black  as  a  crow.  The  landlord  of  the 
house  acknowledged  that  he  might  have 
been  mistaken ;  and  thus  the  whole  mystery 
was  explained." 

The  company  seemed  to  relish  the  story 
of  the  three  black  crows,  which  they  con«* 
sidered  as  an  impromptu  of  CadwaUader'a 
own  invention ;  but,  granting  it  to  be  true» 
they  unanimously  decmred  i&t  it  could  have 
no  weight  in  invalidating  the  testimony  of 
divers  persons  of  honour,  who  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  magician's  supernatural  skill. 
On  the  next  da^  of  consultation,  the  necro- 
mancer being  m  the  chair,  and  his  friend 
behind  the  curtain,  the  outward  door  wae 
scarce  opened,  when  a  female  visitant 
flounced  in,  and  discovered  to  the  magician 
the  features  of  one  of  those  inc^uisitive  ladies, 
whose  curiosity,  he  knew,  his  confederate 
had  aroused,  in  the  manner  above  described. 
She  addressed  herself  to  him  with  a  familiar 
air,  observing,  that  she  had  heard  much  of 
his  great  knowledge,  and  was  come  to  be  a 
witness  of  his  art,  which  she  desired  him  to 
display,  in  declaring  what  he  knew  to  be  her 
rubng  passion. 

CMwallader,  who  was  no  stranger  to  her 
disposition,  sssumed  the  pen  wiUiout  hesi- 
tation, and  fiimished  her  with  an  answer, 
importing,  that  the  love  of  money  predomi- 
nated, and  scandal  possessed  the  next  place 
in  her  heart.  Far  firom  beinff  offended  at 
iiis  fireedom,  she  commended  his  frankness 
with  a  smile;  and,  satisfied  of  his  uncommon 
talents,  expressed  a  desire  of  being  better 
acquainted  with  bis  person ;  nay,  she  began 
to  catechise  him  upon  the  private  history  of 
divers  great  fiunilies,  in  which  he  happened 
to  be  well  versed ;  and  he,  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  dropt  such  artful  hints  of  his 
knowledge,  that  she  was  amazed  at  his  ca- 
p^ity,  and  actually  asked  if  his  art  was 
cmimunicable.  The  conjuror  replied  in  the 
affirmative ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  gave  her 
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to  underBtand,  that  it  was  attainable  by  those 
<Hil7  who  were  pure  and  undefiled  in  point 
of  cbaatity  and  honour,  or  such  as,  by  a 
l6n^  course  of  penitence,  had  weaned  them- 
selves from  all  attachnients  to  the  flesh. 
She  not  only  disapproved,  but  seemed  to 
doubt  the  truUi  of  this  assertion ;  tailing  him, 
with  a  look  of  disdain,  that  his  art  was  not 
worth  having,  if  one  could  not  use  it  for  the 
benefit  of  one's  pleasure.  She  had  even 
penetration  enougn  to  take  notice  of  an 
inconsistency  in  what  he  had  advanced; 
and  asked,  why  he  himself  exercised  his 
knowledje  for  hire,  if  he  was  so  much  de- 
tached m>m  all  worldly  concerns :— *'  Come, 
oome,  doctor,"  added  she,  "  you  axe  in  the 
right  to  be  cautious  against  impertinent 
cariosity ;  but,  perfa^M,  I  may  make  it  worth 
your  while  to  be  communicative." 

These  overtures  were  interrupted  by  a  rap 
at  the  door,  signifying  the  approach  of  an- 
other client ;  upon  which  the  lady  inquired 
for  his  private  passage,  through  which  she 
might  retire,  witnout  the  risk  of  being  seen ; 
wten  she  understood  he  was  deficient  in  that 
convenience,  she  withdrew  into  an  empty 
room  adjoining  to  the  audience  chamber,  in 
order  to  conceal  herself  from  the  obser- 
vation of  the  new  comer.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  inamorata,  who  came  by  ^ 
pointment  to  receive  the  solution  of  her 
doubts;  and  the  misanthrope,  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  expose  her  to  the  censure  of 
sueh  an  indefatigable  minister  of  fiune  as  the 
person  who,  he  Inew,  wQuld  listen  from  the 
next  apartment,  laid  her  under  the  necessity 
of  refreshing  his  remembrance  with  a 're- 
capitulation of  her  former  confession,  which 
was  almost  finished,  when  she  was  alarmed 
by  a  noise  at  the  door,  occasioned  by  two 
gentlemen,  who  attempted  to  enter  by  force. 

Terrified  at  this  uproar,  which  disconcert- 
ed the  magician  himself,  she  ran  for  shelter 
into  the  place  which  was  preoccupied  by  the 
other  lady,  who,  hearing  this  disturbance, 
had  closed  the  window-shutters,  that  she 
might  have  the  better  chance  of  remaining 
unEnown.  Here  they  ensconced  themselves 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  while  the  necro- 
mancer, after  some  recollection,  ordered 
Hadgi  to  open  the  door,  and  admit  the  rioters, 
who,  he  hoped,  would  be  overawed  by  the 
authority  of  his  appearance.  The  janitor  had 
no  sooner  obeyed  his  instructions,  than  in 
tnshed  a  young  libertine,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  upon  the  town,  together  with  bis 
tutor,  who  was  a  worn  out  <febauchee,  well 
known  to  the  magician.  They  were  both  in 
that  degree  of  intoxication  necessary  to  pre- 
pare such  dispositions  for  what  they  com- 
monly call  firoUcs,  and  the  sober  part  of  man- 
kind  feel  to  be  extravagant  outrages  against 
the  laws  of  their  country,  and  t&  peace  of 
their  fellow-subjects.  Having  staggered  up 
to  the  table,  the  senior,  who  undertook  %o 
be  spokesman,  saluted  Cadwallader  with, — 


**How  dost  do,  old  Capricorn  1  thou  seem'st 
to  be  a  most  venerable  pimp,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  hast  abundance  of  diiBcretion.  Here  is 
this  young  whoremaster  (a  true  chip  of  the 
old  venereal  block  his  fether)  and  myself, 
come  for  a  comfortable  cast  of  thy  function. 
I  don't  mean  that  stale  pretence  of  conjuring; 
damn  futurity;  let  us  live  for  the  present, 
old  Haly.  Conjure  me  up  a  couple  of  hale 
wenches,  and,  I  warrant,  we  shall  get  into 
the  magic  circle  in  a  twinkling.  What  says 
Galileo  1  What  says  the  reverend  Brahe? 
Here  is  a  purse,  you  pimp:  hark,  how  it 
chinks !  this  is  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the 
spheres." 

Our  necromancer,  perplexed  at  this  ren« 
countre,  made  no  reply ;  but,  taking  up  hia 
wand,  waved  it  round  his  head  in  a  very 
mysterious  motion,  with  a  view  of  intimidat- 
ing these  forward  visitants,  who,  far  from 
bemg  awed  by  this  sort  of  evolution,  became 
more  and  more  obstreperous,  and  even 
threatened  to  pull  him  by  the  beard,  if  he 
would  not  immediately  comply  with  their 
desire.  Had  he  called  his  associate,  or  even 
Hadgi,  to  his  aid,  he  knew  he  could  have 
soon  calmed  their  turbulence ;  but,  being  un- 
willing to  run  the  risk  of  a  discovery,  or  even 
of  a  not,  he  bethought  himself  of  chastising 
their  insolence  in^another  manner,  that  would 
be  less  hazardous,  and  rather  more  efiectual. 
In  consequence  of  this  suggestion,  he  point- 
ed his  wand  towards  the  door  of  the 
apartment  in  which  the  ladies  had  taken 
sanctuary ;  and  the  two  rakes,  understanding 
the  hint,  rushed  in  without  hesitation. 

The  females,  finding  their  place  of  retreat 
taken  by  assault,  ran  &ovX  the  room  in  great 
consternation,  and  were  immediately  Uken 
prisoners  by  the  assailants,  who,  pulling 
them  towards  the  windows,  opened  the  shut- 
ters at  the  same  instant  of  time,  when« 
strange  to  tell  I  one  of  the  heroes  discoveredv 
in  the  prize  he  had  made,  the  very  wife  of 
his  bosom ;  and  his  companion  perceived 
that  he  had  stumbled  in  the  dark  upon  hia 
own  mother.  Their  mutual  astonishment 
was  unspeakable  at  this  edaircissement, 
which  produced  an  universal  silence  for  the 
space  of  several  minutes.  During  this  pause 
the  ladies  having  recollected  themselves,  an 
expostulation  was  begun,  by  the  elder  of  the 
two,  who  roundly  took  her  son  to  task  for  his 
disorderly  life,  which  laid  her  under  the  dis- 
agreeable necesstt)[  of  watching  his  motions, 
and  detecting  him  in  such  an  in&mous  place. 

While  the  careful  mother  thus  exercised 
her  talent  for  reprehension,  the  hopeful  young 
gentleman,  with  a  hand  in  each  fob,  stood 
whistling  an  opera  tune,  without  seeming  to 
pay  the  most  profound  regard  to  his  parent's 
reproof;  and  the  other  luiy,  in  imitation  of 
such  a  consummate  pattern,  began  to  open 
upon  her  husband,  whom  she  bitterly  re- 
proached with  his  looseness  and  intempe- 
rance, demanding  to  know  what  he  had  to 
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allese  in  alleviation  of  his  present  mis- 1 
conduct.  The  surprise  occasioned  by  such 
an  unexpected  meeting,  had  already  in  a 
great  mtasure  destroy^l  the  effects  of  the 
wine  be  had  so  plentifully  drank ;  and  the 
firett^  use  he  made  of  his  recovered  sobriety, 
was  to  revolve  within  himself  the  motives 
that  could  poesibly  induce  his  wife  to  give 
him  the  rendezvous  in  this  manner.  As  he 
bad  good  reason  to  believe  she  was  utterly 
void  of  jealousy,  he  naturally  placed  this  ren- 
countre  to  the  account  of  another  passion ; 
and  his  chagrin  was  not  at  all  impaired  by 
the  effrontery  with  which  she  now  presuteed 
to  reprimand  him.  He  listened  to  her,  there- 
fore, with  a  grave  or  rather  grim  aspect; 
and  to  the  question  with  which  she  conclud- 
ed her  rebuke,  answered,  with  great  com- 
posure,— *<  All  that  I  have  to  allege,  Madam, 
IS,  that  the  bawd  has  committed  a  mistake, 
in  consequence  of  which  we  are  both  dis- 
appointed; ^nd  so,  ladies,  your  humble 
servant."  So  saying,  he  retired  with  mani- 
fest confusion  in  his  looks ;  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  audience  chamber,  eyeing  the 
conjuror  askance,  pronounced  the  epithet 
of  precioug  rascal,  with  great  emphasis. 
Meanwhile,  the  junior,  like  a  dutiful  child, 
handed  his  mamma  to  her  chair;  and  the 
other  client,  after  hewing  reviled  the  necro- 
mancer, because  he  could  not  foresee  this 
event,  went  away  in  a  state  of  mortifica- 
tion. 

The  coast  being  clear.  Peregrine  came 
forth  from  his  den,  and  congratulated  his 
friend  upon  the  peaceable  issue  of  the  ad- 
venture which  he  had  overheard ;  but,  that 
he  might  not  be  exposed  to  such  incon- 
venience for  the  future,  they  resolved,  that  a 
grate  should  be  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
outward  door,  through  which  the  conjuror 
himself  might  reconnoitre  all  the  visitants, 
befbre  their  admission ;  so  that,  to  those 
whose  appearance  he  might  not  like,  Hadgi 
should,  without  opening,  give  notice,  that 
his  master  was  engaged.  By  this  expedient, 
too,  they  provided  against  those  difficulties 
which  Cadwallader  must  have  encountered, 
in  giving  satisfaction  to  strangers,  whom  he 
did  not  know :  for  the  original  intention  of 
the  founders  was  to  confine  the  practice  of 
their  art  to  people  of  fashion  only,  roost  of 
whom  were  personally  known  to  the  counter- 
feit magician  and  his  coadjutors. 

Indeed  these  associates,  Cadwallader  in 
particular,  notwithstanding  his  boasted  in- 
sight into  the  characters  of  life,  never 
imagined  that  his  pretended  skill  would  be 
consulted  by  any  but  the  weaker  minded  of 
the  female  sex,  incited  by  that  spirit  of  curi- 
osity which  he  knew  was  implanted  in  their 
nature ;  but,  in  the  course  of  his  practice, 
he  found  himself  cultivated  in  his  preter- 
natural capacity  by  people  of  all  sexeSi  com- 
plexions, and  degrees  of  repittation,  and  had 
occasion  to  observe,  that,  when  the  passions 


are  concerned,  howsoever  cool,  cautions, 
and  deliberate,  the  disposition  may  otherwise 
be,  there  is  nothing  so  idle,  frivolous,  or  ab- 
surd, to  which  they  will  not  apply  for  en- 
couragement and  gratification.  The  last  oc- 
currence, according  to  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectation ef  the  confederates,  was  whisper- 
ed about  by  the  ladies  concerned,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  whole  affair  was,  in  a  few 
days,  the  universal  topic  of  discourse,  in 
which  it  was  retailed  with  numberless  em*, 
bellishments,  invented  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, who  had  long  indulged  a  pi^[ie  at 
each  other,  and  took  this  opportunky^f  en« 
joying  their  revenge. 

These  incidents,  while  they  regaled  the 
spleen,  at  the  same  time  augmented  the  re- 
nown of  the -conjuror,  who  was  described, 
on  both  sides,  as  a  very  extraordinai^  person 
in  his  way ;  and  the  alteration  in  his  door 
was  no  sooner  performed,  than  he  had  oc-« 
casion  to  avail  himself  of  it,  a^nst  the  in- 
trusion of  a  great  many,  with  whom  he 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  support 
the  &me  he  had  acquired. 

Amon^  those  who  appeared  at  his  grate, 
he  perceived  a  certain  clergyman,  whom  he 
had  long  known  an  humble  attendant  on  the 
great,  and  with  some  the  reputed  minister  of 
their  pleasures.  This  Levite  had  disguised 
himself  in  a  great  coat,  boots,*and  dress  quite 
foreign  to  the  habit  worn  by  those  of  hie 
function ;  and,  being  admitted,  attempted  to 
impose  himself  as  a  country  squire  upon  the 
conjuror,  who,  calling  him  by  his  name,  de« 
sired  him  to  sit  down.  This  reception  cor<^ 
responding  with  th^  report  he  had  heard 
touching  our  magician's  art,  the  doctor  said 
he  woum  lay  aside  all  dissimulation.  After 
having  professed  an  implicit  belief^  that  hie 
supernatural  knowled^  did  not  proceed  f^om 
any  communication  with  evil  spirits,  but  was 
the  immediate  gift  of  heaven,  he  declared 
the  intention  of  his  coming  was  to  inquire 
into  the  health  of  a  sood  fnend  and  brother 
of  his,  who  possessed  a  certain  Kvine  in  the 
country,  which  he  named ;  and,  as  ne  was 
old  and  infirm,  to  know  what  space  of  time 
was  allotted  to  him  in  this  frail  state  of  mor- 
tality, that  he  might'  have  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  attending  him  in  his  last 
moments,  and  assisting  him  in  his  prepanu 
tions  for  eternity. 

The  conjuror,  who  at  once  perceived  the 
purport  of  this  question,  after  a  solemn 
pause,  during  which  he  seemed  absorbed  in 
contemplation,  delivered  this  response  to  hie 
consulter : — "  Though  I  foresee  some  occur- 
rences, I  do  not  pretend  to  be  omniscient.. 
I  know  not  to  what  age  that  clergyman's  lif^ 
will  extend ;  but  so  Air  I  ecm  penetrate  inta 
the  womb  of  time,  as  to  discern,  that  the  in- 
cumbent will  survive  his  intended  successor.'* 
T^  dreadful  sentence  in  a  moment  banished 
tl^blood  from  the  face  of  the  appalled  con<^ 
suiter,  who,   hearing  hie  own  doom  proK 
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nouncedy  began  to  tremble  in  every  joint ;  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  in  the  s^ny  of  fear,  and 
saying, — '*the  will  of  God  be  done,"  with- 
drew in  silent  despondence,  his  teeth'  chat- 
tering with  terror  and  dismay. 

This  client  was  succeeded  by  an  old  man 
about  the  age  of  seventy-five,  wh^  being  re- 
solved to  purchase  a  lease,  desired  to  be  de- 
termined in  the  term  of  years  by  the  necro- 
mancer's advice,  observincp,  that,  as  he  had 
no  children  of  his  own  body,  and  had  no  re- 
gard for  his  heirs  at  law,  the  purchase  would 
be  made  with  a  view  to  his  own  convenience 
only ;  and  therefore,  considering  his  affe,  he 
himself  hesitated  in  the  period  of  the  lease, 
between  thirty  and  threescore  years. 

The  conjuror,  upon  due  deliberation,  ad- 
vised him  to  double  the  last  specified  term, 
because  he  distin^fuished  in  his  features 
•omethinff  portending  extreme  old  age  and 
second  childhood,  ami  he  ougbt  to  provide 
for  that  state  of  incapacity,  which  other- 
wise would  be  attended  with  infinite  misery 
and  affliction.  The  superannuated  wretch, 
thundeistruck  with  this  prediction,  held  up 
his  hands,  and  in  the  first  transports  of 
his  apprehension,  exclaimed, — *<Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me  I  I  have  not  wherewithal  to 
purchase  such  a  long  lease,  and  I  have  long 
out-lived  all  my  fiiends ;  what  then  must  be- 
come of  me,  smner  that  I  am,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  hence!"  Cadwallader, 
(who  enjoyed  his  terror)  under  pretence  of 
alleviating  his  concern,  told  him  that  what 
he  had  prognosticated  did  not  deprive  him 
of  the  means  which  he  and  everv  person  had 
in  their  power,  to  curtail  a  life  of  misfortune ; 
and  the  old  gentleman  went  away,  seemingly 
cofflferted  with  the  assurance,  that  it  would 
always  be  in  his  power  to  employ  a  halter 
fi>r  his  own  deliverance. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  this  elder,  the 
magician  was  visited  by  one  of  those  worthies 
known  among  the  Komans  by  the  appel- 
lation of  haredipeteit  who  had  amassed  a 
laxve  fortune  by  a  close  attention  to  the  im- 
mediate wants  and  weakness  of  raw  unex- 
perienced heirs.  This  honourable  usurer 
Lad  sold  an  annuity  upon  the  life  of  a  young 
spendthrift,  being  thereto  induced  by  Uie 
affirmation  of  his  physician,  who  had  assured 
him  his  patient's  constitution  was  so  rotten, 
that  he  could  not  live  one  year  to  an  end : 
he  had,  nevertheless,  made  shift  to  weather 
eighteen  months,  and  now  seemed  more 
vigorous  and  healthy  than  he  had  ever  been 
known ;  for  he  was  supposed  to  have  nourish- 
ed an  hereditary  pox  from  his  cradle.  Alarmed 
at  this  alteration,  the  seller  came  to  consult 
Cadwallader,  not  only  about  the  life  of  the 
annuitant,  but  also  concerning  the  state  of 
his  health  at  the  time  of  his  purchasing  the 
annuity,  purposing  to  sue  the  physician  for 
iklse  intelligence,  should  the  conjuror  dec^e 
that  the  young  man  was  sound  when  Vie 
doctor  pronounced  him  diseased.    But  this 


was  a  piece  of  satisfaction  he  did  not  obtain 
from  the  misanthrope,  who,  in  order  to 
punish  his  sordid  disposition,  gave  him  to 
understand  that  the  physician  md  4old  him 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  and 
that  the  young  gentleman  was  in  a  fair%ay 
of  attaining  a  comfortable  old  age.  '*  That 
is  to  say,"  (cried  the  client,  in  the  impatience 
of  his  mortification  at  this  answer)  ''bating 
accidents ;  for,  thank  God,  the  annuitant  does 
not  lead  the  most  regular  life ;  besides,  I  am 
credibly  informed  he  is  choleric  and  rash; 
so  that  he  may  be  concerned  in  a  duel :  then 
there  are  such  things  as  riots  in  the  street* 
in  which  a  rake's  skull  may  be  casually 
cracked ;  he  may  be  overturned  in  a  coacb» 
overset  in  the  nver,  thrown  firom  a  vicious 
horse,  overtaken  with  a  cold,  endan^red  by 
a  surfeit;  but  what  I  place  my  chief  coo* 
fidence  in,  is  a  hearty  pox,  a  distemper 
which  hath  been  fatal  to  his  whole  fiunily. 
Not  but  that  the  issue  6f  all  these  things  m 
uncertain;  and  expedients  might  be  foundv 
which  Would  more  effectually  answer  the 
purpose.  I  know  they  have  arts  in  India* 
by  which  a  man  can  secure  his  own  interest* 
in  the  salutation  of  a  friendly  shake  by  the 
hand ;  and  I  don't  doubt  that  you,  who  have 
lived  in  that  country,  are  master  of  the 
secret.  To  be  sure,  if  you  was  inclined  to 
communicate  such  a  nostrum,  there  are 
abundance  of  people  who  would  purchase  it 
at  a  very  high  price." 

Cadwallader  understood  this  insinuation, 
and  was  tempted  to  amuse  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  tend  to  his  disgrace  and 
confusion ;  but  considering  that  the  case  was 
of  too  criminal  a  nature  to  be  tampered 
with,  he  withstood  his  desire  of  punishing 
this  rapacious  cormorant  any  other  way  than 
by  telling  him  he  would  not  impart  the  secret 
for  his  whole  fortune  ten  times  doubled ;  so 
that  the  usurer  retired,  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  issue  of  his  consultation. 

The  next  person  who  presented  himself  at 
this  altar  of  intelli^nce,  was  an  author* 
who  recommended  himself  to  a  gratis  advice* 
by  observing,  that  a  prophet  and  poet  were 
known  by  Uie  same  appellation  among  the 
ancients;  and  that,  at  this  day,  both  the  one 
and  the  other  apoke  by  inspiration.  The 
conjuror  refiised  to  own  this  affinity,  which* 
he  said,  formerly  subsisted,  because  both 
species  of  the  votes  were  the  children  of 
fiction ;  but  as  he  hunself  did  not  fall  under 
that  predicament,  he  besged  leave  to  disown 
all  connexion  with  the  &nily  of  the  poets ; 
and  the  poor  author  would  have  been  dis- 
missed without  his  errand,  though  he  oflbred 
to  leave  an  ode  as  security  fer  the  magiciasi'e 
fee,  to  be  paid  ftom  the  profits  of  his  first 
third  night,  had  not  Cadwallader's  curiosi^ 
prompted  him  to  kno^  the  subject  of  thw 
gentleman's  inquiry.  He  therefore  told  him* 
that,  in  consideration  of  his  genius,  he  woold 
for  once  satisfy  hin  without  a  fee ;  and  de« 
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•ired  him  to  specify  the  doubts  in  which  he 
wished  to  be  iresolved. 

The  son  of  Parnassus,  glad  of  this  con. 
desoensien,  for  which  he  thanked  the  necro- 
mancer, gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had 
some  time  before  presented  a  play  in  manu- 
script to  a  certain  great  man,  at  the  head  of 
taste,  who  had  not  only  read  and  approved 
the  performance,  bnt  also  undertaken  to  in- 
troduce and  support  it  on  the  stage  ;  that  he 
(the  author)  was  assured  by  this  patron,  that 
the  play  wa6  already  (in  consequence  of  his 
lecommendation)  accepted  by  one  of  the 
managjers,  who  had  faithfully  promised  to 
brinff  it  to  light ;  but  that,  when  he  waited 
on  this  same  manager,  to  know  when  he  in- 
tended to  put  his  production  in  rehearsal, 
the  man  declared  he  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  the  piece : — **  Now,  Mr  conjuror,"  said  he, 
**  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  my  play  has 
been  presented,  and  if  I  have  any  sort  of 
chance  of  seeing  it  acted  this  winter.** 

CadwaJladeVt  who  had,  in  his  younger 
days,  sported  among  the  theatrical  muses, 
began  to  lose  his  temper  at  this  question, 
which  recalled  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
disappointments ;  and  dispatched  the  author 
with  an  abrupt  answer,  importing  that  the 
affiiirs  of  the  stage  were  altogether  without 
the  sphere  of  his  divination,  oeinff  entirely 
regulated  by  the  demons  of  dissunulation, 
ignorance,  and  caprice. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  recount 
every  individual  response  which  our  magician 
delivered  in  the  course  of  his  conjuration. 
He  was  consulted  in  all  cases  of  law,  physic, 
and  trade,  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
Subjects  of  marriage  and  fornication;  his 
advice  and  assistance  were  solicited  by 
sharpers,  who  desired  to  possess  an  infallible 
method  of  cheating  unperceived ;  by  fortune* 
hunters,  who  wanted  to  make  prize  of 
widows  and  heiresses ;  by  debauchees,  who 
were  disposed  to  lie  with  other  men's  wives ; 

S  coxcombs,  who  longed  for  the  death  of 
eir  fathers;  by  wenches  with  child,  who 
wished  themselves  rid  of  their  burdens ;  by 
merchants,  who  had  insured  above  value, 
and  thirsted  after  the  news  of  a  wreck ;  by 
underwriters,  who  prayed  for  the  gift  of  pre- 
science, that  they  might  venture  money  upon 
such  ships  only  as  should  perform  the  voyage 
in  saf^ ;  by  Jewst  who  wanted  to  foresee  the 
fluctuations  of  stock;  hv  osurers,  who  ad- 
vanced money  upon  undecided  causes;  by 
clients,  who  were  dubious  of  the  honesty  of 
their  counsel :  in  short,  all  matters  of  un- 
certain issue  were  appealed  to  this  tribunal ; 
and,  in  point  of  calcuiationy  De  Moiore  was 
utterly  neglected. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

The  eonjurof  mnd  hit  OMtodmle  execute  a 
pUm  of  vengeance  mgmmei  eerUnn  tn- 


fidels  who  pretend  to  deapiee  their  art; 
and  Peregrine  achievee  an  adventure 
toith  a  young  nobleman, 

Bt  these  means,  the  whole  variety  of  cha- 
racters, undisguised,  passed,  as  it  were,  in 
review  bolbre  the  confoderates,  who,  by 
divers  ingenious  contrivances,  punished  the 
most  flagrant  offbnders  with  as  much  severity 
as  the  nature  of  their  plan  would  allow. 
At  length,  they  projected  a  scheme  for 
chastising  a  number  of  their  own  acquaioA- 
ance,  who  had  all  along  professed  the  utmost 
contempt  for  the  talent  of  this  conjurort 
which  they  endeavoured  to  ridicule  m  all 
companies,  where  his  surprising  art  was  the 
subject  of  discourse ;  not  that  tney  had  sense 
and  discernment  enough  to  perceive  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  pretensions,  but  affected  a 
singularity  of  opinion,  with  a  view  of  insult* 
ing  the  inferior  understandings  of  those  who 
were  deceived  by  such  an  idle  impostor. 

Peregrine,  indeed,  for  obvious  reasons, 
had  always  espoused  their  judgment  in  this 
case,  and  joined  them  in  reviling  the  public 
character  of  his  friend :  but  he  knew  how  far 
the  capacities  of  those  virtuosi  extended,  and 
had  fi«quently  caught  them  in  the  fact  of 
recounting  their  exploits  against  the  con« 
juror,  which  were  the  productions  of  their 
own  invention  only.  On  these  considenu 
tions,  his  wrath  was  kindled  against  them» 
and  be  accordingly  concerted  measures  with 
his  coadjutor,  for  overwhelming  them  with 
confosion  and  dismay. 

In  the  first  place,  a  report  was  spread  by 
his  emissaries,  that  the  magician  had  under* 
taken  to  entertain  their  view  with  the  appear<- 
ance  of  any  person  whom  his  customers 
should  desire  to  see,  whether  dead,  or  at  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  leagues.  This  extra- 
ordinary proposal  chancing  to  be  the  subject 
of  conversation  in  a  place  where  most  of 
those  infidels  were  assembled,  they  talked  of 
it  in  the  usual  style,  and  some  of  them  swore 
the  fellow  ought  to  be  pilloried  for  his  pie- 
sumption. 

Our  hero,  seizing  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity,  acquiesced  in  their  remarks,  and  ob- 
served, with  great  vehemence,  that  it  would 
be  a  meritorious  action  to  put  the  rascal  to 
tbe  proof,  and  then  toss  him  in  a  blanket  for 
non-performance.  They  were  wonderfupT 
pleased  with  this  suggestion,  and  forthwith 
determined  to  try  the  experhnent ;  thought 
as  they  understood  the  apparition  woyld  oe 
produced  to  one  only  at  a  time,  they  could 
not  immediately  agree  in  the  choice  of  the 
person  who  should  stand  the  first  Inunt  of 
the  msgician's  skill.  While  each  of  them 
severally  excused  himself  firom  this  prefer- 
ence on  various  pretences.  Peregrine  readily 
undertook  the  post,  expressing  ffteeX  confi- 
dence of  the  conjuror's  incapacity  to  give 
hiln  the  least  cause  of  apprehension. 

This  point  being  settled,  they  detached 
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one  of  their  number  to  Crabtree,  in  order  to 
bespeak  and  adjust  the  hour  and  terms  of  the 
operation,  which  he  insisted  upon  performing 
at  his  own  apartment,  where  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  At  the  appointed 
time,  they  went  thither,  in  a  body,  to  the 
nmnber  of  seven,  in  full  expectation  of  de- 
tecting the  impostor;  and  were  received  with 
such  gloomy  formality,  as  seemed  to  have  an 
effect  upon  the  countenances  of  some  among 
them  (though  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
vivacity  of  Pickle,  who  afl^ted  a  double 
share  of  petulance,  for  the  more  effectual  ac« 
complishment  of  his  purpose). 

Cadwallader  made  no  reply  to  the  inter- 
rogations they  uttered,  in  the  levity  of  their 
insolence,  at  the  first  entrance,  but  ordered 
Hadgi  to  conduct  them  through  the  next 
room,  that  they  might  see  there  was  no  pre- 
vious apparatus  to  affright  their  deputy  with 
objects  foreign  to  his  undertaking.  They 
found  nothing  but  a  couple  of  wax  tapers 
burning  on  a  table  that  stood  with  a  chair  by 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  re- 
turned to  the  audience  chamber,  leaving 
Peregrine  by  himself,  to  encounter  the 
phantom  of  that  person  whom  they  should 
(without  his  knowled^)  desire  the  magician 
to  conjure  up  to  his  view. 

All  the  doors  bein?  shut,  and  the  company 
seated,  a  profound  silence  ensued,  together 
with  a  face  of  dreadful  expectation,  encour- 
aged by  the  blue  flame  of  the  candles,  which 
were  tipt  with  sulphur  for  that  purpose,  and 
heightened  by  the  dismal  sound  of  a  large 
bell,  which  Hadgi  tolled  in  the  ante-chamber. 
Cadwallader  having  thus  practised  upon  their 
iffoorance  and  fear,  desired  them  to  name 
the  person  to  be  produced.  After  some 
whispers  among  themselves,  one  of  them 
took  the  pen,  and,  writing  the  name  of  Com- 
modore Trunnion  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  magician,  who  rose 
firom  his  seat,  and,  opening  the  door  of  his 
closet,  displayed  to  their  view  a  skull,  with 
thiffh  bones  crossed,  upon  a  table  covered 
with  black  cloth. 

This  melancholy  spectacle  made  a  remark- 
able impression  upon  the  imaginations  of  the 
company,  already  prepossessed  by  the  pre- 
vious ceremony ;  and  they  began  to  survey 
one  another  with  looks  of  consternation, 
while  Cadwallader,  shutting  himself  in  the 
closet,  that  was  contiguous  to  the  chamber 
in  which  his  friend  Peregrine  was  stationed, 
thrust  the  label  with  his  uncle's  name 
through  a  small  chink  in  the  partition,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  muttering  all  the  time 
a  sort  of  gioberish,  that  increased  the  panic 
of  his  audience ;  then  returning  to  his  chair, 
the  knell  was  tolled  again,  and  Pickle  called 
aloud, — ^*  Damn  your  mummery,  why  don't 
you  dispatch  1" 

This  was  a  signal  to  Crabtree,  who  was 
thus  certified  of^  his  having  received  the 
paper,  stood  up  and  waved  Us  wand  in  the 


figiire  of  an  S.  The  motive  being  thrice 
performed,  their  ears  were  all  of  a  sudden 
invaded  by  a  terrible  noise  in  the  next  room, 
accompanied  with  the  voice  of  Peregrine, 
who  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  horror  and 
amazement, — ^**  Guard  me.  Heaven!  my  uncle 
Trunnion !"  This  ejaculation  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  hearers,  that  two  of  them 
swooned  with  fear,  a  third  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  prayed  aloud,  while  the  other 
three,  in  a  transport  of  dismay  and  distraction, 
burst  open  the  door,  and  rushed  into  the 
haunted  chamber,  where  they  found  the  table 
and  chair  overturned,  and  Peregrine  extend- 
ed (in  all  appearance)  without  sense  or 
motion  upon  the  floor. 

They  immediately  began  to  chafb  his 
temples,  and  the  first  symptom  of  his  reco- 
very which  they  had  perceived  was  a  hollow 
groan ;  after  which  he  pronounced  these 
words : — "  Merciful  powers !  If  I  live,  I  saw 
the  commodore  with  his  black  patch,  in  the 
yerj  clothes  he  wore  at  my  sister's  wedding." 
This  declaration  completed  their  astonish- 
rocnt  and  terror;  they  observed  a  wildness 
in  his  looks,  whibh  he  seemed  to  bend  on 
something  concealed  from  their  view;  and 
were  infected  by  his  appearance  to  such  a 
pitch  of  superstition,  that  it  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  to  persuade  them  that  the 
chair  and  table  were  apparitions  of  their 
forefathers.  However,  they  conducted  Pere- 
grine into  the  council-chamber,  where  the 
conjuror  and  Hadgi  were  employed  in  mi- 
nistering to  those  who  had  feinted.  The 
patients  having  retrieved  the  use  of  their 
faculties,  Cadwallader,  assuming  a  double 
portion  of  severity  in  his  aspect,  asked  if 
they  were  not  ashamed  of  their  former  in- 
credulity ;  declaring,  that  he  was  ready  to 
give  them  more  convincing  proofs  of  his  att 
upon  the  spot,  and  would  immediately  recall 
three  generations  of  their  progenitors  front 
the  dead,  if  they  were  disposed  to  relish  such 
company.  Then  turning  to  one  of  tfaemy 
whose  grandfather  had  b^n  han^, — ^"  Are 
you,"  said  he,  "  ambitious  of  seeing  the  first 
remarkable  personage  of  your  family?  say 
the  word,  and  he  shall  appear." 

This  youth,  who  had  been  the  most  insolent 
and  obstreperous  of  the  whole  society,  and 
was  now  depressed  with  the  same  propoition 
of  fear,  alarmed  at  the  proposal,  assured  the 
magician  he  had  no  curiosity  of  that  sort 
remaining;  and  that  what  he  had  already 
seen  would  (he  hoped)  have  a  good  effect  upon 
his  future  life  and  conversation.  Every  one 
of  these  heroes  made  an  acknowledgement 
and  profession  of  the  same  kind,  some  of 
which  were  attended  with  tears ;  and  Hadgi 
having  provided  chairs  for  the  whole  compa- 
ny, they  departed  exceedingly  crest-fallen. 
Two  of  the  number  actually  sickened  with 
the  agitation  they  had  undergone,  while  oar 
hero  and  his  associate  made  themselves 
merry  with  the  socoesa  of  their  enterprise* 
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But  this  scheme  of  fbitune-telling  did  not 
engross  his  whole  attention;  he  still  con- 
tinaed  to  maintain  his  appearance  in  the 
beau  nionde;  and,  as  his  expense  far  ex- 
ceeded his  income,  strove  to  contract  in- 
tijttacies  with  people  of  interest  and  power; 
he  showed  himself  re^arly  at  court,  paid 
his  respects  to  them  m  all  places  of  public 
diversion,  and  freouently  entered  into  their 
parties,  either  of  pleasure  or  cards.  In  the 
course  of  this  cultivation,  he  happened,  one 
evening,  at  a  certain  chocolate-house,  to 
overloolc  a  match  at  piquet,  in  which  he  per- 
ceived a  couple  of  shiupers  making  prey  of 
a  young  nobleman,  who  had  neither  temper 
nor  skill  sufficient  to  cope  with  such  anta- 
gonists. 

Our  hero,  being  a  professed  enemy  to  all 
knights  of  industry,  could  not  bear  to  see 
them  cheat  in  public  with  such  insolent  au- 
dacity. Under  pretence  of  communicating 
some  business  of  importance,  he  begged  the 
fiivour  of  speaking  to  the  young  gentleman 
in  another  comer  of  the  room,  and  in  a 
Triendly  manner  cautioned  him  against  the 
arts  of  his  opponents.     This  hot-headed  re- 

gresentative,  far  from  thinking  or  ownine 
imself  obliged  to  Pickle  for  his  good  counsel, 
looked  upon  his  advice  as  an  insult  upon  his 
understanding ;  and  replied,  with  an  air  of 
ferocious  displeasure,  that  he  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  his  own  concerns,  and  would 
not  suffer  either  him  or  them  to  bubble  him 
out  of  one  shilling. 

Peregrine,  ofibnded  at  the  association,  as 
well  as  at  the  ingratitude  and  folly  of  this 
conceited  coxcomb,  expressed  his  resentment, 
1^  telling  him,  that  he  expected  at  least  an 
acknowledgement  for  his  candid  intention ; 
but  he  found  his  intellects  too  much  warped 
by  his  vanity  to  perceive  his  own  want  of 
capacity  and  experience.  Inflamed  by  this 
reproof,  the  young  nobleman  challenged  him 
to  play  for  five  hundred  pounds,  with  many 
opprobrious,  or  at  least  contemptuous,  terms 
of  defiance,  which  provoked  our  hero  to  ac- 
cept the  proposal.  After  the  other  had  dis- 
engaged himself  from  the  old  rooks,  who 
were  extremely  mortified  at  the  interruption, 
the  two  young  champions  sat  down,  and 
fortune  acting  with  uncommon  impartiality, 
Picklo,  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  in 
two  hours  won  to  the  amount  of  as  many 
thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  was  obliged 
to  take  his  antagonist's  note,  the  sharpers 
having  previously  secured  his  ready  money. 
Frantic  with  his  loss,  the  rash  young  man 
would  have  continued  the  game,  and  doubled 
stakes  every  time ;  so  that  Peregrine  might 
have  increased  his  acquisition  to  ten  times 
the  sum  he  had  gained ;  but  he  thought  he 
had  already  sufficiently  chastised  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  challenger,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  empower  fortune  to  ravish  fVom  him 
the  fruits  of  his  success:  he  therefore  de- 
clined my  lord's  propoeal,  unless  he  would 
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play  for  ready  money;  and  his  lordship 
having  in  vain  tried  his  credit  among  the 
company,  our  adventurer  withdrew,  leaving 
him  in  an  ecstasy  of  rage  and  disappointment. 

As  the  insolence  of  his  behaviour  had  in- 
creased with  his  ill  luck,  and  he  had  given 
vent  to  divers  expressions  which  Peregrine 
took  amiss,  our  young  gentleman  resolved  to 
augment  his  punismnent,  by  teasing  him 
wiUi  demands  which  could  not,  he  knew,  be 
immediately  satisfied;  and  next  day,  sent 
Pipes  to  his  father's  house  with  the  note, 
which  was  drawn  payable  upon  demand. 
The  debtor,  who  had  gone  to  bed  half  dis- 
tracted with  his  misfortune,  finding  himself 
waked  with  such  a  disagreeable  dun,  lost  all 
patience,  cursed  Pickle,  threatened  his  mess« 
enger,  blasphemed  with  horrible  execrations, 
and  made  such  a  noise  as  reached  the  ears 
of  his  father,  who,  ordering  his  son  to  be 
called  into  his  presence,  examined  him  about 
the  cause  of  that  uproar,  which  had  disturbed 
the  whole  family.  The  young  gentleman, 
after  having  essayed  to  amuse  him  with 
sundry  equivocations,  which  served  only  to 
increase  his  suspicion  and  desire  of  knowing 
the  truth,  acknowledged  that  he  had  lost 
some  money  over  night  at  cards,  to  a  gamester 
who  had  been  so  impertinent  as  to  send  a 
message,  demanding  it  that  morning,  though 
he  had  told  the  fellow  that  it  would  not  suit 
him  to  pay  it  immediately.  The  father,  who 
was  a  man  of  honour,  reproached  him  with 
great  severity  for  his  profligate  behaviour  in 
general,  and  this  scandalous  debt  in  parti« 
cular,  which  he  believed  to  be  some  trifle; 
then  giving  him  a  bank  note  for  &ye  hundred 
pounds,  commanded  him  to  go  and  dischaige 
it  without  loss  of  time.  This  well-principled 
heir  took  the  money ;  but,  instead  of  waiting 
upon  his  creditor,  he  forthwith  repaired  to 
the  gaming-house,  in  hopes  of  retrieving  his 
loss ;  and,  before  he  rose  fix>m  the  table,  saw 
his  note  mortgaged  for  seven-eighths  of  its 
value. 

Meanwhile  Pickle,  incensed  at  the  treat- 
ment which  his  servant  had  received,  and 
informed  of  his  lordship's  second  loss,  which 
aggravated  his  resentment,  determined  to 
preserve  no  medium ;  and,  taking  out  a  writ 
the  same  day,  put  it  immediately  in  execution 
upon  the  body  of  his  debtor,  just  as  he  stept 
into  his  chair  at  the  door  of  White's  choco- 
late-house. The  prisoner  being  naturally 
fierce  and  haughty,  attempted  to  draw  upon 
the  bailiffs,  who  disarmed  him  in  a  twinklin^^; 
and  this  effort  served  only  to  heighten  hia 
disgrace,  which  was  witnessed  by  a  thousand 
people,  most  of  whom  laughed  very  heartily 
at  the  adventure  of  a  lord's  being  arrested. 

Such  a  public  transaction  could  not  long 
escape  the  knowledf^e  of  his  father,  who  that 
very  day  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  his 
son  was  in  a  spunging-house.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  information,  he  sent  his  stew- 
ard to  learn  the  particolars  of  the  arrestt  and 
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wae  equally  ofiended,  BorpriBed,  and  concern- 
ed, when  he  understood  the  nature  of  the 
debt,  which  he  imagined  his  son  had  already 
discharffed.  UnwiUing  to  pay  such  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  a  spendthriff,  whom  he  had 
but  too  much  indulged,  and  who  in  less  than 
one  week  might  involve  himself  in  such  an- 
other  difficulty,  the  old  gentleman  wrote  a 
letter  to  Peregrine,  representing  what  a  hard- 
ship it  wouni  be  upon  him  to  forfeit  such 
sums  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  son,  whose  en- 
gagements he  was  not  bound  to  fulfil,  and 
desiring  some  mitigation  in  his  demand,  as 
it  was  not  a  debt  contracted  for  value  re- 
ceived, but  incurred  without  subjecting  him 
to  the  least  damage  or  inconvenience. 

Our  adventurer  no  sooner  received  this 
letter,  than  he  went  in  person  to  wait  upon 
the  author,  to  whom  he,  m  a  candid  manner, 
related  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
match,  together  with  the  ingratitude  and  au- 
dacity of  his  son,  which  he  owned  had  stimu- 
lated him  to  such  measures  as  he  otherwise 
would  have  scorned  to  take.  The  nobleman 
acknowledged  that  the  revenge  was  hardly 
adequate  to  the  provocation,  and  condemned 
the  conduct  of  his  son  with  such  justice  and 
integrity,  as  disarmed  Peregrine  of  his  re- 
sentment, and  disposed  him  to  give  an  un- 
doubted proof  of  his  own  disinterestedness, 
which  he  immediately  exhibited,  by  producing 
the  note,  and  tearing  it  to  pieces,  after  hav- 
ing assured  his  lordAip  that  the  writ  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  prisoner  discharged 
before  night. 

The  earl,  who  perfectly  well  understood 
the  value  of  money,  and  was  no  stranger  to 
the  characters  of  mankind,  stood  amazed  at 
this  sacrifice,  which  Pickle  protested  was 
ofifered  by  his  esteem  for  his  lordship ;  and, 
after  having  complimented  him  upon  his  ge- 
nerosity, in  a  very  uncommon  strain  of  enco- 
mium, begged  the  favour  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  insipid  upon  his  dining  with  him  next 
day.  The  youth,  proud  of  having  met  with 
such  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself, 
in  less  than  an  hour  performed  eyerj  article 
of  his  promise;  and  in  the  mormng  was 
visited  by  the  debtor,  who  came,  by  the  ex- 
press order  of  his  fiither,  to  thank  him  for 
the  obligation  under  which  he  was  laid,  and 
to  ask  pardon  for  the  ofiTence  he  had  ^ven. 

This  condescension  was  very  glonous  for 
our  hero,  who  graciously  receiv^  his  sub- 
mission, and  accompanied  him  to  dinner, 
where  he  was  caressed  by  the  old  earl  with 
marks  of  particular  affection  and  esteem. 
Nor  was  his  gratitude  confined  to  exterior 
civility;  he  offered  him  the  use  of  his  in- 
terest at  court,  which  was  veiy  powerful, 
and  repeated  his  desire  of  serving  him  so 
pressingly,  that  Peregrine  thought  he  could 
not  dispense  with  the  opportunity  of  assist- 
ing his  absent  friend  Godfrey,  in  whose  be- 
huf  be  begged  the  influence  of  his  lordship. 

The  earl,  pleased  with  this  request,  which 


was  another  proof  of  the  young  gentleman's 
benevolence,  said,  he  would  not  fail  to  pay 
the  utmost  regard  to  his  recommendation; 
and  in  six  weeks  a  captain's  commission  wa0 
actually  signed  for  the  brother  of  Emilia,  who 
was  very  agreeably  surprised  at  the  intinvu 
tion  he  received  from  the  war-office,  though 
he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  canal  through 
which  he  obtained  that  promotion. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

Peregrine  ie  ceUbraied  as  a  wit  and  pa» 
iron,  and  proceeds  to  entertain  himself 
at  the  expense  of  whom  it  did  concern. 

Iir  the  mean  time.  Peregrine  flourished  in 
the  gay  scenes  of  life,  and,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  had  divers  opportunities  of  profit- 
ing in  the  way  of  marria^,  had  not  his  am- 
bition been  a  little  too  mordinate,  and  hid 
heart  still  biassed  by  a  passion,  which  all  the 
levity  of  youth  could  not  balance,  nor  all  the^ 
pride  of  vanity  overcome.  Nor  was  our  hero' 
unmarked  in  the  world  of  letters  and  taste: 
he  had  signalized  himself  in  several  poetical 
productions,  by  which  he  had  acquired  a  good 
share  of  reputation :  not  that  the  pieces  were 
such  as  ought  to  have  done  much  honour  to 
his  genius;  but  any  tolerable  performance 
from  a  person  of  his  figure  and  supposed  for- 
tune, will  always  be  considered  by  the  bulk 
of  readers  as  an  instance  of  astonishing  ca« 
pecity;  though  the  very  same  production, 
ushered  into  the  world  with  the  name  of  an 
author  in  less  affluent  circumstances,  would 
be  justly  disregarded  and  despised ;  so  much 
is  the  opinion  of  most  people  influenced  and 
overawed  by  ridiculous  considerations. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  our  young  gentleman 
was  no  sooner  distinguished  as  an  author, 
than  he  wajs  marked  out  as  a  patron  by  all 
the  starving  retainers  to  poetry ;  he  was  so- 
lemnized in  odes,  celebrated  in  epigrams,  and 
fed  with  the  milk  of  soft  dedication.  His 
vanity  even  relished  this  incense;  and,  though 
his  reason  could  not  help  despising  those  tlmt 
offered  it,  not  one  of  them  was  sent  away 
unowned  by  his  munificence.  He  began  to 
think  himself,  in  good  earnest,  that  superior 
genius  which  their  flattery  bad  described; 
he  cultivated  acquaintance  with  the  wits  of 
fashion,  alid  even  composed  in  secret  a  num- 
ber of  bon  mots,  which  he  uttered  in  com- 
pany as  the  impromptus  of  his  imagination. 
In  this  practice,  indeed,  be  imitated  some  of 
the  most  renowned  geniuses  of  the  age,  who, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  have  laboured  in 
secret,  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  for 
many  a  repartee  which  they  have  vended  as 
the  immediate  production  of  fancy  and  ex- 
pression. He  was  so  successful  in  this  ex- 
ercise of  his  talents,  that  his  fame  actually 
came  in  competition  with  tbat  great  maa 
who  had  long  sat  at  the  hekn  of  wit ;  and, 
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in  a  dialogue  that  once  happened  between 
them  on  the  subject  of  a  cork-sciew,  wherein 
the  altercation  was  discharged,  according  to 
Bayes,  slap  for  slap,  dash  for  dash,  our  hero 
was  judgea  to  have  the  better  of  his  lordship, 
by  some  of  the  minor  satellites,  that  com- 
monly surround  and  reflect  the  rays  of  such 
mighty  luminaries. 

ui  a  word,  he  dipped  himself  so  far  in  these 
literary  amusements,  that  he  took  the  man- 
a^ment  of  the  pit  into  his  direction,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  those  critics  who  caU 
themselves  the  town :  and  in  that  capacity 
chastised  several  players,  who  had  been  ren- 
dcred  insolent  and  refiactory  by  unmerited 
success.  As  for  the  new  proiductions  of  the 
vta^,  though  generally  unspirited  and  in- 
sipid, they  always  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his 
influence  and  protection :  because  he  never 
disliked  the  performance  so  much  as  he  sym- 
pathised with  the  poor  author,  who  stood 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  most  dreadful  sus- 
pense, trembling,  as  it  were,  on  the  very 
brink  of  damnation ;  yet,  though  he  Attended 
bis  generosity  and  compassion  to  the  humble 
and  needy,  he  never  let  slip  one  opportunity 
of  mortifying  villainy  and  arro^nce.  Had 
the  executive  power  .of  the  legislature  been 
Tested  in  him,  he  would  have  doubtless  de- 
vised a  strange  species  of  punishment  for  all 
offenders  against  humanity  and  decorum; 
but,  restricted  as  he  was,  ne  employed  his 
invention  in  subjecting  them  to  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  of  their  ^low  subjects. 

It  was  with  this  view  he  set  on  foot  the 
scheme  of  conjuration,  which  was  still  hap- 
pily carried  on,  and  made  use  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  friend  Cadwallader:  though  he 
sometimes  converted  this  advantage  to  the 
purposes  of  gallantry,  being,  as  the  reader 
may  have  perceived,  of  a  very  amorous  com- 
plexion. He  not  only  acted  the  reformer, 
or  rather  the  castigator,  in  the  fashionable 
worid,  but  also  exercised  his  talents  amonf 
the  inferior  class  of  the  people,  who  chanced 
to  incur  his  displeasure. 

One  mischievous  plan  that  entered  our 
hero's  imagination,  was  suggested  by  two 
advertisements  published  in  Uie  same  paper, 
by  persons  who  wanted  to  borrow  certain 
sums  of  money,  for  which  they  promised  to 
give  undeniable  security.  Per^frine,  from 
uie  style  and  manner  of  both,  concluded  they 
were  written  by  attorney,  a  species  of  peo- 
ple for  whom  Ke  entertained  his  uncle's  aver- 
sion. In  order  to  amuse  himself  and  some 
of  his  friends  with  their  disappointment,  he 
wrote  a  letter,  signed  A.  B.,  to  each  adver- 
tiser, according  to  the  address  specified  in 
the  newspaper,  importing,  that  if  he  would 
oome  with  nis  writincs  to  a  certain  coffee- 
bouse  near  the  Temple,  precisely  at  six  in 
the  evening,  he  would  find  a  penon  sitting 
m  the  rignt-hand  box  next  to  the  window, 
who  would  be  glad  to  treat  with  him  about 
the  ssbject  of  his  advertiseBmit ;  and«  should 


his  security  be  liked,  would  accommodate 
him  with  the  sum  which  he  wanted  to  raise. 
Before  the  hour  of  this  double  appointment, 
Pickle,  with  his  friend  Cadwallader,  and  a 
few  more  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  had  thought 
proper  to  communicate  the  plan,  went  to  the 
coflNse-house,  and  seated  themselves  near  the 
place  that  was  destined  for  their  meeting. 

The  hope  of  getting  money  had  such  an 
evident  effect  upon  their  punctuality,  that 
one  of  them  arrived  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore the  ^our ;  and  having  reconnoitred  the 
room,  took  his  station  according  to  the  di- 
rection he  had  received,  fixing  his  eye  upon 
a  clock  that  stood  before  him,  and  asking  of 
the  bar-keeper  if  it  was  not  too  slow.  He 
had  not  remained  in  this  posture  many  mi- 
nutes, when  he  was  joined  by  a  strange  ngure 
that  waddled  into  the  room,  with  a  bundle  of 
papers  in  his  bosom,  and  the  sweat  running 
over  his  nose.  Seeing  a  man  in  the  box  to 
which  he  had  been  directed,  he  took  it  for 
mnted  he  was  the  lender :  and  as  soon  as 
he  could  recover  his  breath,  which  was  almost 
exhausted  by  the  dispatoh  he  had  made,— 
'*  Sir,"  said  he,  ^*  I  presume  you  are  the  gen- 
tleman I  was  to  meet  about  that  loan."  Here 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  other,  who  eagerly 
replied,— "A.  B.,  Sir,  I  suppose."  <<The 
same,"  replied  the  last  comer,  "  I  was  afraid 
I  should  be  too  late,  for  I  was  detained  be- 
yond my  expectation  by  a  nobleman  in  the 
other  end  of  the  town  that  wants  to  mortgage 
a  small  trifle  of  his  estate,  about  a  thousand 
a-year;  and  my  watch  happens«to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  maker,  having  met  with  an  ac- 
cident a  few  nights  ago,  which  set  it  asleep. 
But,  howsomever,  there  is  no  time  lost,  and 
I  hope  this  affair  will  be  transacted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  us  both.  For  mv  own  part,  I 
love  to  do  good  offices  myself  and,  there- 
fore, I  expect  nothing  but  what  is  fair  and 
honest  of  other  people." 

His  new  friend  was  exceedingly  comforted 
by  this  declaration,  which  he  considered  as  a 
happy  omen  of  his  success;  and  the  hope  of 
fingering  the  cash  operated  visibly  in  his 
countenance,  while  he  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  meeting  with  a  person  of  such 
candour  and  humanity.  *'The  pleasure," 
said  he,  <*  of  dealing  with  an  easy  conscien- 
tious man  is,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  that 
of  touching  all  the  money  upon  earth ;  for 
what  joy  can  be  compared  with  what  a  ge- 
nerous mind  feels  in  befriending  its  fellow- 
creatures  !  I  v^as  never  so  happy  in  my  life, 
as  at  one  time,  in  lending  five  hundred  pounds 
to  a  worthy  gentleman  in  distress,  without 
insisting  upon  rigid  security.  Sir,  one  may 
easily  aistinguish  an  upright  man  by  his 
countenance^  For  example,  now,  I  think 
I  could  take  your  word  for  ton  thousand 
pounds."  The  other,  with  great  joy,  pro* 
tested  that  he  was  right  in  nis  conjecture, 
and  returned  the  compliment  a  thousand 
fold:  by  which  means  the  expectation  of 
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both  was  wound  up  to  a  very  interesting' 
pitch ;  and  both,  at  the  same  instant,  began 
to  produce  their  papers,  in  the  untying  of 
which  their  hands  shook  with  transports  of 
eagerness  and  impatience ;  while  their  eyes 
were  so  intent  upon  their  work,  that  they 
did  not  observe  the  occupation  of  each  other. 

At  length,  one  of  them,  having  got  the 
start  of  the  other,  and  unrolled  severd  skins 
of  musty  parchment,  directed  his  view  to 
the  employment  of  his  friend;  and  seeing 
him  fumbling  at  his  bundle,  asked  if  that  was 
a  blank  bond  and  conveyance  which  he  had 
brought  along  with  -him.  The  other,  without 
lifling  up  his  eyes,  or  desisting  from  his  en- 
deavours to  loose  the  knot,  which  by  this 
time  he  had  applied  to  his  teeth,  answered 
this  question  in  the  negative,  observing  that 
the  papers  in  his  hand  were  the  security 
which  he  proposed  to  give  for  the  money. 

This  reply  converted  the  looks  of  the  in- 
quirer into  a  state  of  infinite  solidity,  accom- 
panied with  the  word  Anan ;  which  he  pro- 
nounced in  a  tone  of  fear  and  astonishment. 
The  other,  alarmed  at  this  note,  cast  his  eyes 
towards  the  supposed  lender,  and  was  in  a 
moment  infected  by  his  aspect.  All  the  ex- 
ultation of  liope  that  sparkled  in  their  eyes 
was  now  succeeded  by  disappointment  and 
dismay;  and  while  they  gazed  ruefully  at 
each  other,  their  features  were  gradually 
elongated,  like  the  transient  curls  of  a  Mid- 
dle-row periwig. 

This  emphatic  silence  was  however  broken 
by  the  last  comer,  who,  in  a  faltering  accent, 
desired  the  other  to  recollect  the  contents  of 
his  letter.  "  Of  your  letter !"  cried  the  first, 
putting  into  his  hands  the  advertisement  he 
had  received  from  Pickle ;  which  he  had  no 
sooner  perused,  than  he  produced  his  own 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  other  party:  so 
that  another  gloomy  pause  ensued,  at  the  end 
of  which,  each  uttered  a  profound  sigh  or 
rather  groan,  and,  rising  up,  sneaked  off 
without  further  communication;  he  who 
seemed  to  be  the  most  afiHicted  of  the  two, 
taking  his  departure,  with  an  exclamation  of 
-— "  humbugged,  egad !" 

Such  were  the  amusements  of  our  hero, 
though  they  did  not  engross  his  whole  time, 
some  part  of  which  was  dedicated  to  noc- 
turnal riots  and  revels,  among  a  set  of  young 
noblemen,  who  had  denounced  war  against 
temperance,  economy,  and  common  sense, 
and  were  indeed  the  devoted  sons  of  tumult, 
waste,  and  prodigality.  Not  that  Peregrine 
relished  those  scenes,  which  were  a  success- 
ion of  absurd  extravagance,  devoid  of  all  true 
spirit,  taste,  or  enjoyment:  but  his  vanity 
prompted  him  to  mmgle  with  those  who  were 
entitled  the  choice  spirits  of  the  age ;  and 
his  disposition  was  so  pliable,  as  to  "adapt 
itself  easilr  to  the  measures  of  his  company, 
where  he  nad  not  influence  enough  to  act  m 
the  capacity  of  a  director.  Their  rendez- 
T0I18  WM  at  a  certain  tavern,  which  might  be 


properly  styled  the  temple  of  excess,  where 
they  lelt  the  choice  of  their  fare  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  landlord,  that  they  might  save 
themselves  the  pains  of  exercising  their  own 
reason ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  o 
adjusting  the  bill,  ordered  the  waiter  to  de* 
clare  how  much  every  individual  must  pay» 
without  specifying  the  articles  of  the  charge. 
This  proportion  generally  amounted  to  two 
guineas  [>er  head  for  each  dinner  and  supper, 
and  frequentlv  exceeded  that  sum ;  of  which 
tlie  landlord  durst  not  abate,  without  running 
the  risk  of  having  his  nose  slit  for  his  mode- 
ration. 

But  this  was  puny  expense  compared  with 
that  which  they  often  incurred,  by  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  furniture  and  servants,  in  the 
madness  of  their  intoxication,  as  well  as  the 
loss  they  sustained  at  hazard,  an  amusement 
to  which  all  of  them  had  recourse  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  debauches.  This  elegant  di- 
version was  introduced,  encouraged,  and 
promoted  by  a  crew  of  rapacious  shturpera, 
who  had  made  themselves  necessaiy  com- 
panions of  this  hopeful  generation,  by  the 
talents  of  pimping  and  buffoonery.  Though 
they  were  universally  known,  even  by  those 
they  preyed  upon,  to  have  no  other  means  of 
earning  their  livelihood,  than  the  most  in- 
famous and  fraudulent  practices,  they  were 
caressed  and  courted  by  these  infatuated 
dupes,  when  a  man  of  bonour,  who  would 
not  join  in  their  excesses,  would  have  been 
treated  with  the  utmost  indignity  and  con- 
tempt. 

Thouffh  Peregrine,  in  his  heart,  detested 
those  .abandoned  courses,  and  was  a  pro- 
fessed enemy  to  the  whole  society  of  game- 
sters, whom  he  considered,  and  always  treat- 
ed, as  the  foes  of  human  kind,  he  was  in- 
sensibly accustomed  to  licentious  riot,  and 
even  led  imperceptibly  into  play  by  those 
cormorants,  who  are  no  less  dangerous  in 
the  art  of  cheating,  than  by  tlieir  consum- 
mate skill  in  workmg  upon  the  passions  of 
unwarv  youth.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
naturally  cool,  phlegmatic,  and  crafly ;  and, 
by  a  long  habit  of  dissimulation,  have  gained 
an  absolute  dominion  over  the  hasty  passions 
of  the  heart;  so  that  they  engage  with  mani- 
fest advantage  over  the  impatience  and  im- 
petuosity of  a  warm  undesigning  temper, 
tike  that  of  our  young  gentleman,  who,  when 
he  was  heated  with  wine,  milled  by  exam- 
ple, invited  on  one  hand,  and  defied  on  the 
other,  foi^t  all  his  maxims  of  caution  and 
sobriety,  and,  plunging  into  the  reigning 
folly  of  the  place,  had  Sequent  occasions  to 
moralize  in  the  morning  upon  the  loss  of  the 
preceding  ni^ht. 

These  penitential  reflections  were  attended 
with  many  laudaUe  resolutions  of  profiting 
by  the  experience  which  he  had  so  deariy 
purchased ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  philoso- 
phers who  always  put  off,  till  another  daji 
the  oommenoemeot  of  their  zefbimation. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVL 

Peregrine  receives  a  letter  from  Hatchway, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  repairs  to  the 

farrison^  and  performs  the  last  offices  to 
is  aunt.    He  is  visited  by  Mr  Gauntlet, 
who  invites  him  to  his  marriage. 

In  this  circle  of  amusements  our  hero's 
time  was  parcelled  out,  and  few  young  gen- 
tlemen of  the  age  enjoyed  life  with  greater 
relish,  notwithstanding  those  intervening 
checks  of  reason,  which  served  only  to  whet 
his  appetite  for  a  repetition  of  the  plea- 
sures he  so  prudently  condemned;  when  he 
received  the  following;  letter,  by  which  he 
was  determined  to  visit  his  estate  in  the 
country : 

"  Cousin  Picelb, — ^I  hope  you  are  in  a 
better  trim  than  your  aunt,  who  hath  been 
last  moored  to  her  bed  those  seven  weeks  by 
several  feet  of  under-water  lodging  in  her 
hold  and  hoUop,  whereby  I  doubt  her  planks 
are  rotted,  so  that  she  cannot  choose  but  fall 
to  pieces  in  a  short  time.  I  have  done  all  in 
my  power  to  keep  her  tight  and  easy,  and 
free  from  sudden  sqihdls  that  might  over- 
strain her.  And  here  have  been  the  doctors, 
who  have  skuttled  her  lower  deck,  and  let 
out  six  gallons  of  water.  For  my  own  part, 
I  wonder  how  the  devil  it  came  there ;  for 
you  know  as  how  it  was  a  liquor  she  never 
took  in.  But  as  for  these  fellows  the  doc- 
tors, they  are  like  unskilful  carpenters,  that 
in  mending  one  leak  make  a  couple ;  and  so 
she  fills  again  apace.  But  the  worst  sign  of 
all  is  this  here, — she  won't  let  a  drop  of 
nantz  go  betwixt  the  combings  of  her  teeth, 
and  has  quite  lost  the  rudder  of  her  under- 
standing, whereby  she  yaws  woundily  in  her 
speech,  palavering  about  some  foreign  part 
called  the  New  Geereusalem,  and  wishing 
herself  in  a  safe  birth  in  the  river  Geordun. 
The  parson,  I  must  say,  strives  to  keep  her 
steady,  concerning  the  navi^tion  of  her  soul, 
and  talka  very  sensible  of  charity  and  the 
poor,  whereof  she  hath  left  a  legacy  of  two 
hundred  pounds  in  her  will.  And  here  has 
been  Mr  Gramaliel  and  your  brother  my  lord, 
demanding  entrance  at  the  gate,  in  order  to 
see  her ;  but  I  would  not  suffer  them  to  come 
aboard,  and  pointed  my  patereroes,  which 
made  them  sheer  off.  Your  sister,  Mrs  Clo- 
ver, keeps  close  watch  upon  her  kinswoman, 
without  ever  turning  in,  and  a  kind-hearted 
young  woman  it  is.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
you  at  the  garrison,  if  the  wind  of  your  in- 
clination sits  that  way ;  and  mayhap  it  may 
be  a  comfort  to  your  aunt,  to  behold  you 
alongside  of  her,  when  her  anchor  is  apedc. 
So  no  more  at  present,  but  rests  your  friend 
and  humble  servant  to  command, 

"John  Hatchway." 

Next  morning,  alter  the  receipt  of  this  epis- 
tle, Per^rine>  m  order  to  manifest  his  re^ 


fard  to  his  aunt,  as  well  as  his  fHendship  for 
onest  Jack,  set  out  on  horseback  for  their 
habitation,  attended  by  Pipes,  who  longed  to 
see  his  old  messmate;  but,  before  he  had 
reached  the  garrison,  Mrs  Hatchway  had 
^veh  up  the  ghost,  in  the  threescore  and 
hfth  year  of  her  afie.  The  widower  seemed 
to  bear  his  loss  with  resignation,  and  behaved 
very  decently  upon  the  occajsion,  though  he 
did  not  undergo  those  dangerous  transports 
of  sorrow,  which  some  tender-hearted  hus- 
bands have  felt  at  the  departure  of  their 
wives.  The  lieutenant  was  naturally  a  phi- 
losopher, and  80  well  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  emergency  of 
his  life,  he  firmly  believed,  that  every  thing 
which  happened  was  for  the  best. 

Peregnne's  task,  therefore,  was  not  so 
great  in  comforting  him,  as  in  consoling  his 
own  sister,  who,  with  great  poignancy  and 
sincerity  of  grief,  lamented  the  death  of  the 
only  relation  with  whom  she  had  maintained 
any  intimacy  of  correspondence;  for  her 
mother  was  as  implacable  as  ever,  in  her 
enmity  against  her  and  Peregrine,  and  rather 
more  determined  in  her  rancour ;  that  which 
was  ori^nally  a  sudden  transport  of  indigna- 
tion, being  by  this  time  setUed  into  a  con- 
firmed inveteracy  of  hate.  As  for  Gam,  who 
was  now  dignified  by  the  country  people  with 
the  appellation  of  the  young  squire,  he  still 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  minister  to  the  ca- 
price and  vengeance  of  his  mother,  taking 
all  opportunities  of  disturbing  Julia's  peax^e, 
slandering  her  reputation,  and  committing 
outrages  against  the  tenants  and  domestics 
of  her  husband,  who  was  a  man  of  a  quiet 
and  timorous  disposition. 

But  the  chief  amusement  of  young  Pickle, 
in  his  latter  years,  was  the  chase,  in  which  he 
acquired  some  renown  by  his  intrepidity  and 
remarkable  figure,  which  improved  every  day 
in  deformity ;  insomuch,  as  to  suggest  a  lu- 
dicrous scheme  of  revenge  to  a  genUeman  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Having  been  affronted 
by  the  insolence  of  Crookback,  he  clothed  a 
large  baboon  that  was  in  his  possession,  in  a 
dress  that  resembled  the  hunting  equipage  of 
Gram;  and  ordering  the  animal  to  be  set 
astride,  and  tied  upon  the  back  of  his  keenest 
hunter,  turned  them  out  one  day  after  the 
hounds.  The  horse  in  a  little  time  outstrip- 
ping all  the  rest  in  the  field,  the  rider  was 
mistaken  for  Gam  by  the  whole  company, 
who  saluted  him  as  he  passed  with  a  halloo, 
observing,  that  the  squire  had  his  usual  ^od 
luck,  in  being  better  mounted  than  his  neigh- 
bours. Pickle  afterwards  appearing  in  nis 
own  person,  created  great  astonishment  in 
the  spectators,  one  of  whom  asked  if  he  had 
split  himself  in  twain,  and  pointed  out  his 
representative,  who  was  by  this  time  almost 
up  with  the  hounds :  upon  which  the  identical 
Gam  went  in  pursuit  of  the  impostor.  When 
he  overtook  lum,  he  was  so  much  enraged  at 
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the  counterfeit,  that  he  attacked  the  baboon 
whip  in  hand,  and,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  sacrificed  him  to  his  resentment,  had 
not  he  been  prevented  by  the  other  fox- 
hunters.  They  interposed,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  difference  betwixt  two  brothers  of  the 
sport,  and  were  equally  surprised  and  divert- 
ed, when  they  distinguished  Uie  quality  of 
Crookback's  antagonist,  which  they  rescued 
from  his  rage  and  reconveyed  to  its  master. 

Peregrine,  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Jack,  took  charge  of  his  aunt's  funeral,  to 
which  his  parents  were  invited,  though  4hey 
did  not  think  proper  to  appear,  or  pay  the 
least  regard  to  his  solicitations,  when  he  dew 
sired  permission  to  wait  upon  them  in  per- 
son. Nevertheless,  old  Gamaliel,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  wife,  afterwards  obtained  an 
order  from  Doctors'  Commons,  obliging 
Hatchway  to  produce  the  will  of  his  wife, 
on  the  supposition  that  she  had  bequeathed 
to  him  some  part  of  the  money^  which,  he 
knew,  was  at  her  own  disposal.  But  from 
this  step  he  reaped  no  other  satisfaction  than 
that  of  finding  himself  altogether  neglected 
by  the  testatrix,  who  had  left  all  her  effects 
to  her  husband,  except  one  thousand  pounds, 
with  her  jewels,  to  Julia's  daughter,  the  be- 
nefaction mentioned  in  the  lieutenant's  let- 
ter, and  some  inconsiderable  legacies  to  her 
favourite  domestics. 

A  few  days  after  the  interment  of  this  ^od 
lady,  our  hero  was  agreeably  surprised  with  a 
visit  from  his  friend  Ccodfrey,  who  had  come 
to  England  in  consequence  of  that  promotion 
which  he  owed  to  his  interest,  though  the 
soldier  himself  placed  it  to  the  credit  of  a 
certain  courtier  who  had  formerijr  promised 
to  befriend  him,  and  now  finding  his  advance- 
ment unowned,  very  modestly  arrogated  the 
merit  of*  it  to  himself.  He  communicated 
his  good  fortune  to  Pickle,  who  compli- 
mented him  upon  it  as  an  event  of  which  he 
had  no  preco^ition ;  and  at  the  same  time 
told  him,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  prefer- 
ment, his  cousin  at  Windsor  had  consented 
to  his  being  immediately  united  in  the  bands 
of  wedlock  with  his  lovely  Sophy ;  that  the 
wedding  day  was  already  fixed;  and  that 
nothing  would  be  wanting  to  his  happiness, 
if  Peregrine  would  honour  the  nuptials  with 
his  presence. 

Our  hero  accepted  the  invitation  with 
great  eagerness,  when  he  learned  that  Emilia 
would  be  there  in  quality  of  bride's-maid ; 
and  now  repeated  what  he  had  formerly 
written  to  his  friend,  namelv,  that  he  was 
not  only  willing,  but  extremely  impatient,  to 
atone  for  his  mad  behaviour  to  that  young 
ladv,  by  laying  himself  and  his  whole  fortune 
at  ner  feet.  Godfrey  thanked  him  for  his 
honourable  intention,  and  promised  to  use 
his  influence,  and  that  of  Sophy,  in  his  be- 
half, though  be  seemed  dubious  of  their  suc- 
cess, on  account  of  his  sister's  delicacy, 
which  could  not  pardon  the  least  shadow  of 


disrespect.  He  owned,  indeed,  he  was  not 
certain  that  she  would  appear  in  the  same 
company  with  Pickle;  but  as  she  made  no 
stipulations  on  that  score,  he  would  interpret 
her  silence  in  the  most  favourable  mannery 
and  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  his  design, 
until  she  should  find  it  too  late  to  retract « 
with  an^  decency.  The  hope  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  Emilia,  and  perhaps  of  beings 
reconciled  to  her,  after  having  suJOTeied  so 
much  and  so  long  from  her  displeasure, 
raised  a  tumult  of  ideas  in  his  breast,  and 
produced  a  strange  inquietude  of  joy  and 
perturbation.  Grauntlet  having  staid  with 
him  a  few  days,  and  signified  the  time  ap* 
pointed  for  his  espousals,  took  his  leave,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  occasion;  while 
Peregrine,  wi^  his  friend  Hatchway,  made 
a  tour  among  his  acquaintance  in  the  coun- 
try, with  a  view  of  soundine  their  inclina- 
tions touching  a  project  which  he  had  lately 
conceived,  of^offering  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  a  certain  borough  in  the  neighbourhood, 
at  the  ensuing  election  for  members  of  par- 
liament. 

This  scheme,  which  was  suggested  to  him 
by  one  of  his  quality  patrons,  would  have 
succeeded  according  to  his  wish,  had  the 
election  taken  place  immediately ;  hut,  be- 
fore that  happened,  his  interest  was  over- 
balanced bv  some  small  accidents  that  will 
be  recorded  in  the  sequel.  In  the  mean  time 
he  repaired  to  Windsor  on  the  eve  of  his 
friend's  marriage,  and  understood  from  Crod- 
frey  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he 
and  Sophy  could  prevail  upon  his  sister  to  be 
present  at  the  wedding,  when  she  was  in- 
formed that  her  lover  was  invited ;  and  that 
her  consent  had  not  been  obtained  until  they 
had  promised,  on  the  part  of  Peregrine,  that 
he  should  not  renew  the  old  topic,  nor  even 
spe^  to  hor  in  the  style  of  a  former  ac- 
quaintance. 

Our  young  gentleman  was  nettled  at  this 
preliminary,  to  which,  however,  be  said  he 
would  adhere ;  and  so  well  did  he  think  him- 
self fortified  with  pride  and  resentment,  that 
he  resolved  to  behave  towards  her  with  such 
indifference,  as  would,  he  hoped,  mortify  her 
vanitv,  and  thereby  punish  her  for  the  im- 
placability of  her  disposition.  Armed  with 
these  sentiments,  he  was  next  day  introduced 
by  Godfrey  to  the  bride,  who  received  him 
with  her  usual  sweetness  of  temper  an4  Af- 
fability (  and  Emilia  being  present,  he  sa- 
luted  her  with  a  distant  bow,  which  she  ac- 
knowled|[ed  with  a  cold  courtesy,  and  an 
aspect  of  ice.  Though  this  deportment  con- 
firmed his  displeasure,  her  beauty  undermined 
his  resolution ;  he  thought  her  channs  infi- 
nitely improved  since  their  last  parting;  and 
a  thousand  fbnd  images  recurring  to  his 
imagination,  he  felt  his  whole  soul  dissolving 
into  tenderness  and  love. 

In  order  to  banish  those  dangerous  ideas, 
he  endeavoured  to  enter  into  a  gay  oonvena- 
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.Hon  with  Sophy,  on  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
proaching ceiemony;  but  his  tongue  per^ 
formed  its  office  awkwardly,  his  eyes  were 
attracted  towards  Emilia,  as  if  they  had  been 
mbject  to  the  power  of  fiiscination ;  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  a  deep  sigh  escaped  from 
•  his  bosom,  and  his  whole  appearance  indi- 
cated anxiety  and  confusion. 

The  bridegroom,  perceiving  his  condition, 
abridged  the  visit,  and  having  conducted  his 
companion  to  his  own  lodfings,  expressed 
his  concern  at  havii^g  been  uie  mnocent  oc- 
casion of  his  uneasiness,  by  exposing  him  to 
the  sight  of  Emilia,  which  he  perceived  had 
^iven  him  pain.  Peregrine,  who  had  by  this 
time  recollected  the  dictates  of  his  pride,  as* 
•ured  him,  that  he  was  very  much  mistaken 
in  the  cause  of  his  disorder,  which  was  no 
other  than  a  sadden,  qualm,  to  which  he  had 
been  for  some  time  subject;  and  to  show 
him  how  philosophically  he  could  bear  the 
disdain  of  Emilia,  which,  with  all  deference 
to  her  conduct,  he  cotdd  not  help  thinking  a 
little  too  severe,  he  desired,  as  the  bride- 
groom had  made  preparation  for  a  private 
ball  in  the  evening,  that  he  would  provide 
him  with  an  agreeable  partner;  in  which 
case  he  would  exhibit  undoubted  prooft  of 
the  tranquillity  of  his  heart.  <*  I  was  in 
hopes,'*  answered  Godfrey,  "  of  being  able, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sophy,  to  midce  up 
matters  between  you  and  my  sister,  and  for 
that  reason  kept  her  unengaged  to  any  other 
gentleman  for  the  night ;  but  since  she  was 
so  peevishly  obstinate,  I  shall  care  to  ac- 
conunodate  you  with  a  very  handsome  young 
lady,  whose  partner  will  not  be  sorry  to  ex- 
change her  for  Emilia." 

The  thoughts  of  having  an  opportunity  to 
coquette  with  another  woman,  under  the  eye 
of  this  implacable  mistress,  supported  his 
spirits  during  the  ceremony  whieh  put  Gaunt- 
let in  possession  of  his  heart's  desire ;  and, 
by  means  of  this  cordial,  he  found  himself 
so  undisturbed  at  dinner,  though  he  sat  op- 
posite to  his  fair  enemy,  that  he  was  able  to 
pass  some  occasional  jokes  upon  the  new 
married  couple,  with  some  appearance  of 
mirth  and  good  humour.  Nor  did  Emily 
any  otherwise  seem  affected  by  his  presence, 
than  by  excepting  him  from  the  participation 
of  those  genial  regards  which  she  distributed 
to  the  rest  of  the  company.  This  easiness 
of  behaviour  on  her  side  reinforced  his  reso- 
lution, by  giving  him  pretence  to  caU  her 
sensibili^  in  quMtion ;  for  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  anj  woman  of  acute  feelinss  could 
sit  unmoved  m  presence  of  a  roan  wi&  whom 
she  had  such  recent  and  intimate  connexion ; 
not  considering  that  she  had  much  more 
reason  to  condemn  his  afibctation  of  uncon- 
cern, and  that  her  external  deportment 
mifht,  like  his  own»  be  an  effort  of  pride 
ana  resentment. 

This  contest,  in  point  of  dissimulation, 
•ontinued  tiU  Aight,  when  the  company  vna 


paired  for  dancing,  and  Peregrine  began  tlie 
ball  by  walking  a  minuet  with  the  bride; 
then  he  took  out  the  young  lady  to  whom  he 
was  recommended  by  Griuintlet,  being  very 
well  pleased  to  see  that  her  person  was  such 
as  might  have  inspired  even  Emily  herself 
with  Jealousy,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
perceived  his  mistress  coupled  with  a  gay 
young  officer,  whom  (with  all  due  deference 
to  his  own  qualifications)  he  considered  as 
no  despicable  rival.  However,  he  himself 
foBt  hegMi  hostilities,  by  becoming  all  of  a 
sudden  particular  with  his  partner,  whom  he 
forthwith  assailed  with  flattering  compli- 
ments,  that  soon  introduced  the  subject  of 
love,  upon  which  he  expatiated  with  great 
arft  and  elocution,  usin?  not  only  the  faculty 
of  speech,  but  also  the  language  of  the  eyes, 
in  which  he  was  a  perfect  connoisseur. 

This  behaviour  soon  manifested  itself  to 
the  whole  assembly,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  believed  that  he  was  in  sood  earnest 
captivitat^  by  the  charms  of  hie  partner; 
wtkile  EmUia,  penetrating  into  his  design, 
turned  IM  own  artillery  upon  himself,  by 
seeming  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  ad- 
dresses  of  his  rival,  who  was  no  novice  in 
the  ait  of  making  love :  she  even  affected 
uncommon  vivacity,  and  giggled  aloud  at 
every  whisper  which  he  conveyed  into  her 
ear,  insomuch  that  she,  in  her  turn,  afforded 
speculation  to  the  company,  who  imagined 
the  young  soldier  had  made  a  conquest  of 
the  bridegroom's  sister* 

Pickle  nimself  befifan  to  cherish  the  same 
opinion,  which  gradually  invaded  his  good 
humour,  and  at  length  filled  his  bosom  with 
rage.  He  strove  to  suppress  his  indignation, 
and  called  every  consideration  of  vanity  and 
revenge  to  his  aid :  he  endeavoured  to  wean 
his  eyes  from  the  fatal  object  that  disturbed 
him,  but  they  would  not  obey  his  direction 
and  command :  he  wished  himself  deprived 
of  all  sensation,  when  he  heard  her  laugh, 
and  saw  her  smile  upon  the  officer ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  country-dancing,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  join  hands  with  iier,  the  touch 
thriUed  through  all  his  nerves,  and  kindled  a 
flame  within  him  which  he  could  not  contain. 
In  a  word,  his  endeavours  to  conceal  the 
situation  of  his  thoughts  were  so  violent, 
that  his  constitution  could  not  endure  the 
shock ;  the  sweat  ran  down  his  forehead  in 
a  stream,  the  colonr  vanished  from  his 
cheeks,  his  knees  began  to  totter,  and  his  * 
eyesight  to  fail ;  so  that  he  must  have  fidlen 
at  his  fhll  length  upon  the  floor,  had  not  he 
retired  very  iwrupUy  into  another  room, 
where  he  threw  himself  upon  a  couch  and 
fainted. 

In  this  condition  he  was  found  by  his 
friend,  who,  seeing  him  withdraw  with  such 
symptoms  of  disonier,  followed  him  thither; 
and,  when  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  fkcul« 
ties,  pressed  him  to  make  use  of  a  bed  in 
that  bouse,  rather  than  expose  himself  ia 
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the  ni^ht  air,  by  going  home  to  his  own 
lodgings ;  but  not  being  able  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  accept  the  offer,  he  wrapped  him  up 
in  a  cloak,  and,  conducting  him  to  the  inn, 
where  he  lodged,  helped  him  to  undreu  and 
go  to  bed,  where  he  was  immediately  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  the  ague.  Godfrey  be- 
haved with  great  tenderness,  and  would  have 
actually  borne  him  company  all  night,  not- 
withstanding the  circumstances  of  his  own 
situation,  he^  not  his  fHend  insisted  upon  his 
returning  to  the  company,  and  makmg  his 
apology  to  his  partner  for  his  sudden  depar- 
ture. 

This  was  a  step  absolutely  necessary  to- 
wards maintainin^r  the  quiet  of  the  assembly, 
which  he  found  m  great  consternation,  oc- 
casioned by  his  absence ;  for  some  of  the 
ladies,  seeing  the  bridegroom  follow  the 
stranger  in  his  retreat,  the  meaning  of  which 
they  did  not  comprehend,  began  to  be  afraid 
of  a  quarrel.  Emilia,  upon  pretence  of  that 
supposition,  waa  so  much  alarmed,  that  she 
could  not  stand,  and  was  fidn  to  have  re- 
course to  a  smelling-bottle. 

The  bride,  who  understood  the  whole  mys- 
tery, WBB  the  only  person  that  acted  with 
deliberation  and  composure;  she  imputed 
Emilia's  disorder  to  the  right  cause,  which 
was  no  other  than  concern  for  the  condition 
of  her  lover,  and  assured  the  ladies  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  Mr  Pickle's 
going  off,  he  being  subject  to  fainting  fits,  by 
which  he  was  oflen  overtaken  without  any 
previous  notice.  'The  arrival  of  Gauntlet 
confirmed  the  truth  of  this  declaration ;  he 
made  an  apology  to  the  company  in  the 
name  of  his  friend,  who,  he  told  ^them,  was 
suddenly  taken  ill ;  and  the^  returned  to 
their  diversion  of  dancing,  with  this  varia- 
tion, Emilia  was  so  disoroered  and  fatigued, 
that  she  begged  to  be  excused  from  con- 
tinuing the  exercise ;  and  Peregrine's  partner 
being  disengaged,  was  paired  with  the  young 
officer,  for  whom  she  was  originally  de- 
signed. 

Meanwhile  the  bride  withdrew  into  an- 
other apartment  with  her  sister,  and  expos- 
tulated with  her  upon  her  cruelty  to  Mr 
Pickle,  assuring  her,  from  Godfrey's  informa- 
tion, that  he  had  undergone  a  severe  fit  on 
her  account,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
have  a  dangerous  effect  upon  his  constitu- 
tion. Though  Emily  was  inflexible  in  her 
answers  to  the  kind  remonstrances  of  the 

Smtle  Sophy,  her  heart  was  melting  with 
e  impressions  of  pity  and  love;  and  finding 
herself  unable  to  perform  the  duty  of  her 
function,  in  putting  the  bride  to  bed,  she 
retired  to  her  own  chamber,  and  in  secret 
sympathised  with  the  distemper  of  her  lover. 
In  the  morning,  aa  early  as  decency  would 
permit  him  to  leave  the  arms  of  his  dear  wife, 
Captain  Gauntlet  made  a  visit  to  Peregrine, 
who  had  pamed  a  very  tedious  and  uneasy 
night,  having  been  subject  to  short  intervals 


of  delirium,  during  which  Pipes  had  found  it 
very  difficult  to  keep  him  faat  belayed.  He 
owned  indeed  to  Godfrey,  that  his  imagina* 
tion  had  been  haunted  by  the  ideas  of  Emilia 
and  her  officer,  which  tormented  him  to  an 
unspeakable  degree  of  anguish  and  distrac- 
tion ;  and  that  he  would  rather  suffer  death 
than  a  repetition  of  such  excruciating  re- 
flections. He  was,  however,  comfort^  by 
his  friend,  who  assured  him,  that  his  sister's 
inclinations  would  in  time  prevail  over  all 
the  endeavours  of  resentment  and  pride, 
illustrating  this  asseveration  by  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  afiected  by 
the  knowledge  of  his  disorder,  and  advising 
him  to  implore  the  mediation  of  Sophy,  in  a 
a  letter  which  she  should  communicate  to 
Emilia. 

This  was  an  opportunity  which  our  hero 
thought  too  fkvourable  to  be  neglected. 
Calling  for  paper,  he  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and, 
in  the  first  transports  of  his  emotion,  wrote 
the  following  petition  to  Godfrey's  amiable 
wife.-— 

*'  Dear  Madam, — ^The  affliction  of  a  con- 
trite heart  can  never  appeal  to  your  bene- 
volence in  vain,  and  therefore  I  presume  to 
approach  you  in  this  season  of  uelight  with 
the  language  of  sorrow,  requesting  that  you 
will  espouse  the  cause  of  an  unhappy  lover, 
who  mourns  with  unutterable  anguish  over 
his  ruined  hope,  and  intercede  for  my  pardon 
with  that  divine  creature,  whom,  in  the  in- 
temperance and  excess  of  passion,  I  have  so 
mortally  offended.  Good  heaven !  is  my 
guilt  inexpiable?  Am  I  excluded  from  aU 
hope  of  remission  ?  Am  I  devoted  to  misery 
and  despair?  I  have  offered  all  the  atonement 
which  the  most  perfect  and  sincere  penitence 
could  suggest,  and  she  rejects  my  humility 
and  repentance.  If  her  resentment  would 
pursue  me  to  the  grave,  let  her  signify  her 
pleasure;  and  may  I  be  branded  with  the 
name  of  villain,  and  remembered  with  infamy 
and  detestation  to  all  posterity,  if  I  hesitate 
one  moment  in  sacrificing  a  life  which  is 
odious  to  Emilia.  Ah !  madam,  while  I  thus 
pour  forth  the  effusions  of  my  grief  and  dis- 
traction, I  look  around  the  apartment  in 
which  I  lie,  and  every  well-known  object 
that  salutes  my  view,  recalls  to  mj  remem- 
brance that  fond,  that  happy  day  in  which 
the  fair,  the  good,  the  tender-hearted  Sophy 
became  my  advocate,  though  I  was  a  stranger 
to  her  acquaintance,  and  effected  a  transport- 
ing reconciliation  between  me  and  that  same 
enchanting  beauty,  that  is  now  so  implacably 
incensed.  If  ehe  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
pangs  of  remorse  and  disappointment,  the 
transports  of  madness  I  have  undergone,  let 
her  prescribe  what  fitrther  penance  she 
thinks  I  ought  to  endure ;  and  when  I  decline 
her  sentence,  let  me  be  the  object  of  her 
eternal  disdain. 

*'  I  commit  myself,  dear  madam !  dear 
Sophy  I  dear  partner  of  my  fiiend !  to  your 
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kind  interpoeition.  I  know  you  will  manage 
my  cause,  as  a  concern  on  which  my  hap- 
piness entirely  depends;  and  I  hope  every 
thing  from  your  compassion  and  beneiicenre, 
while  I  fear  every  tMng  from  her  rigour  and 
barbarity.  Yes !  I  call  it  barbarity,  a  savage- 
ness  of  delicacy  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  tenderness  of  human  nature ;  and  may 
the  most  abject  contempt  be  my  portion,  if  I 
live  under  its  scourge !  But  I  begin  to  rave. 
I  conjure  you  by  your  own  humanity  and 
sweetness  of  disposition,  I  conjure  you  by 
your  love  for  the  man  whom  lieaven  hath 
decreed  your  protector,  to  employ  your  in- 
fluence with  that  anffel  of  wrath,  in  behalf 
of  your  obliged  and  <M>edient  servant, 

"  P.  PiCKLB." 

This  epistle  was  immediately  transmitted 
by  Godfrey  to  his  wife,  who  perused  it  with 
marks  of  the  most  humane  sympathy ;  and, 
carrying  it  into  her  sister's  chamber, — 
'*  Here  is  something,"  said  she,  presenting 
the  paper,  **  which  imust  recommend  to  your 
serious  attention."  Emilia,  who  immediately 
guessed  the  meaning  of  this  address,  ab- 
solutely refused  to  look  upon  it,  or  even  to 
hear  it  read,  till  her  brother,  entering  her 
apartment,  reprimanded  her  sharply  for  her 
obstinacy  and  pride,  accused  her  of  folly  and 
dissimulation,  and  entered  so  warmly  into 
the  interests  of  his  friend,  that  she  thought 
him  unkind  in  his  remonstrances,  and,  burst- 
ing into  a  flood  of  tears,  reproached  him 
with  partiality  and  want  of  affection.  God- 
frey, who  entertained  the  most  perfbct  love 
and  veneration  for  his  sister,  asked  pardon  for 
having  given  offence,  and  kissing  the  drops 
from  her  fair  eyes,  begged  she  would,  for  his 
sake,  listen  to  the  declaration  of  his  friend. 

Thus  solicited,  she  could  not  refuse  to 
hear  the  letter,  which,  when  he  had  repeated, 
she  lamented  her  own  fate,  in  being  the  oc- 
casion of  so  much  uneasiness,  desired  her 
brother  to  assure  Mr  Pickle  that  she  was  not 
a  voluntary  enemy  to  his  peace ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  wished  him  all  happiness,  though 
she  hoped  he  would  not  blame  her  for  con- 
sulting her  own,  in  avoiding  any  future  ex- 
planation or  connexion  with  a  person  whose 
correspondence  she  found  herself  under  a 
necessity  to  renounce. 

In  vam  did  the  new-married  couple  ex- 
haust their  eloquence  in  attempting  to  prove, 
that  the  reparation  which  our  hero  had  offer- 
ed was  adequate  to  the  injury  she  had  sus- 
tained ;  that,  in  reconciling  herself  to  a  pe- 
nitent lover,  who  subscribed  to  her  own 
terms  of  submission,  her  honour  would  be 
acquitted  by  the  most  scrupulous  and  severe 
judges  of  decorum ;  and  that  her  inflexibility 
womd  be  justlv  ascribed  to  the  pride  and  in- 
•ensibilitv  of  her  heart.  She  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  their  arguments,  exhortations,  and 
entreaties,  and  threatened  to  leave  the  house 
immediately,  if  they  would  not  promise  to 
drop  that  subject  of  discourse. 

2L 


Godfrey,  very  much  chagrined  at  the  bad 
success  of  his  endeavours,  returned  to  his 
friend,  and  made  as  favourable  a  report  of 
the  affair  as  tlie  nature  of  his  conversation 
with  Emilia  would  permit ;  but  as  he  could 
not  avoid  mentioning  her  resolution  in  the 
close,  PereCTine  wns  obliged  to  drink  a^ain 
the  bitter  araught  of  disappointment,  which 
put  his  passions  into  such  a  state  of  agitation, 
as  produced  a  short  ecstasy  of  despair,  in 
which  he  acted  a  thousand  extravagances. 
This  paroxysm,  however,  soon  subsided  into 
a  settled  reserve  of  gloomy  resentment, 
which  he  in  secret  indulged,  detaching  him- 
self as  soon  as  possible  from  the  company 
of  the  soldier,  on  pretence  of  retiring  to  rest. 

While  he  lay  ruminating  upon  the  circum* 
stances  of  his  present  situation,  his  friend 
Pipes,  who  knew  the  cause  of  his  anxiety, 
and  flrmlv  believed  that  Emilia  loved  his 
master  in  her  heart,  howsoever  she  might  at-, 
tempt  to  disguise  her  sentiments;  I  say, 
Thomas  was  taken  with  a  conceit  which  he 
thought  would  set  every  thing  to  rights,  and 
therefore  put  it  in  execution  without  farther 
delay.  Laying  aside  his  hat,  he  ran  directly 
to  the  house  of  Sophy's  father,  and,  affect- 
ing an  air  of  surprise  and  consternation,  to 
which  he  had  never  before  been  subject, 
thundered  at  the  door  with  such  an  alarming 
knock,  as  in  a  moment  brought  the  whole 
family  into  the  hall.  When  he  was  admitted, 
he  began  to  gape,  stare,  and  pant  at  the 
same  time,  and  made  no  reply  when  God- 
frey asked  what  was  the  matter,  till  Mrs 
Gauntlet  expressed  her  apprehensions  about 
his  master.  When  Pickle's  name  was  men- 
tioned, he  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  speak, 
and,  in  a  bellowing  tone,  pronounced,^ 
**  brought  himself  up,  split  my  topsails !"  So 
saying,  he  pointed  to  his  own  neck,  and  rose 
upon  his  tiptoes,  by  way  of  explaining  the 
meaning  of  his  words. 

Godfrey,  without  staying  to  ask  another 
question,  rushed  out,  and  flew  towards  the 
inn,  with  the  utmost  horror  and  concern; 
while  Sophy,  who  did  not  rightly  understand 
the  language  of  the  messenger,  addressing 
herself  to  him  a  second  time,  said,  with  great 
earnestness, — **  I  hope  no  accident  has  nap- 
pened  to  Mr  Pickle?"  "No  accident  at 
all,"  replied  Tom,  **  he  has  only  hanged  him« 
self  for  love."  These  words  had  scarce  pro- 
ceeded from  his  mouth,  when  Emilia,  who 
stood  listening  at  the  parlour  door,  shrieked 
aloud,  and  dropped  down  senseless  upon  the 
floor;  while  her  sister,  who  was  almost 
equally  shocked  at  the  intelligence,  had  re- 
course to  the  assistance  of  her  maid,  by 
whom  she  was  supported  fVom  falling.  ~ 

Pipes  hearing  Emily's  voice,  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  success  of  the  stratagevN-' 
He  sprung  to  her  assistance,  and,  lifting  ^ 
up  into  an  easy  chair,  stood  by  her,  until 
saw  her  recover  from  her  swoon,  and  h< 
her  caU  upon  his  master's  name,  with  all 
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frenzy  of  despairing  love.  Then  he  bent  his 
course  back  to  the  inn,  overjoyed  at  the  op- 
portunity of  telling  Peregrine  what  a  con- 
fession he  had  extorted  from  his .  mistress, 
and  extremely  vain  of  this  proof  of  his  own 
sagacity. 

In  the  mean  time,  Godfrey,  arrivinff  at  the 
house  in  which  he  supposed  this  fatu  catas- 
trophe had  happened,  ran  up  stairs  to  Pere- 
grine's chamber,  without  staying  to  make 
any  inquiry  below ;  and,  finding  the  door 
locked,  burst  it  open  with  one  stroke  of  his 
foot.  But  what  was  his  amazement,  when, 
upon  entrance,  our  hero,  starting  up  from 
the  bed,  saluted  him  with  a  boisterous  ex- 
clamation of, — "  zounds !  who's  there  V*  He 
was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  which 
also  riveted  him  to  tlie  place  where  he 
stood,  scarce  crediting  the  testimony  of  his 
own  senses,  till  Peregrine,  with  an  air  of 
discontent,  which  denoted  him  displeased 
with  his  intrusion,  dispelled  his  apprehension 
by  a  second  address,  saying, — "I  see  you 
consider  me  as  a  friend,  by  your  using  me 
without  ceremony." 

The  soldier  thus  convinced  of  the  false- 
hood of  the  information  he  had  received, 
began  to  imagine  that  Pickle  had  projected 
the  plan  which  was  executed  by  his  servant ; 
and  looking  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  unjustifiable 
finesse,  which  might  be  attended  with  very 
melancholy  consequence  to  his  sister  or 
wife,  he  answered,  in  a  supercilious  tone, 
that  Mr  Pickle  must  blame  himself  for  the 
interruption  of  his  repose,  which  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  sorry  jest  he  had  set  on 
foot. 

Pickle,  who  was  the  child  of  passion,  and 
more  than  half  mad  with  impatience  before 
his  visit,  hearing  himself  treated  in  such  a 
cavalier  manner,  advanced  close  up  to  God- 
frey's breast,  and  assuming  a  stem,  or  rather 
frantic  countenance, — **  Hark  ye.  Sir,"  said 
he,  "you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  I  jest ;  I 
am  in  downright  earnest,  I  assure  you." 
Gauntlet,  who  was  not  a  man  to  be  brow- 
beaten, seeing  jiimself  thus  bearded  by  a 
person  of  whose  conduct  he  had,  he  thought, 
reason  to  complain,  put  on  his  military  look 
of  defiance,  and  erecting  his  chest,  replied 
with  an  exalted  voice, — "Mr  Pickle,  whether 
vou  were  in  jest  or  earnest,  you  must  give  roe 
leave  to  tell  you,  that  the  scheme  was  child- 
ish, unseasonable,  and  unkind,  not  to  give  it 
ft  harsher  term."  "  Death,  Sir,"  cried  our 
adventurer,  "you  trifle  with  my  disquiet ;  if 
there  is  any  meaning  in  your  insinuation, 
explain  yourself,  and  uien  I  shall  know  what 
answer  it  will  befit  me  to  give."  "I  came 
with  very  different  sentiments,"  resumed  the 
Boldier,  "  but  since  you  urge  me  to  expostu- 
lation, and  behave  with  such  unprovoked 
loftiness  of  displeasure,  I  will,  without 
circumlocution,  tax  you  with  having  com- 
mitted an  outrage  upon  the  peace  of  my 
ftmily,  in  sending  your  fellow  to  alarm  us 


with  such  an  abrupt  account  of  your  having 
done  violence  upon  yourself."  Peregrine, 
confounded  at  this  imputation,  stood  silent, 
with  a  most  savage  aspect  of  surprise,  eag^r 
to  know  the  circumstance  to  which  his  ac* 
cuser  alluded,  and  incensed  to  find  it  beyond 
the  sphere  of  his  comprehension. 

While  these  two  irritated  friends  stood 
fronting  each  other  with  mutual  indignation 
in  their  eyes  and  attitudes,  they  were  joined 
by  Pipes,  who,  without  taking  the  least 
notice  of  the  situation  in  which  he  found 
them,  told  his  master,  that  he  might  up  with 
the  top-gallant  masts  of  his  heart,  and  out 
with  his  reioicinff  pendants  ;  for  as  to  Mrs 
Emily,  he  had  clapped  her  helm  a-weather, 
the  vessel  wore,  and  now  she  was  upon  the 
other  tack,  standing  right  into  the  harbour 
of  his  good-will. 

Peregrine,  who  was  not  yet  a  connoisseur 
in  the  terms  of  his  lacquey,  commanded  him, 
upon  pain  of  his  displeasure,  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit in  his  intelligence ;  and,  by  dint  of 
divers  questions,  obtained  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  scheme  which  he  had  put  in 
execution  for  his  service.  This  information 
perplexed  him  not  a  little ;  he  would  have 
chastised  his  servant  upon  the  spot  for  his 
temerity,  had  he  not  plainly  perceived  that 
the  fellow's  intention  was  to  promote  his 
ease  and  satisfaction;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  knew  not  how  to  acquit  himself  of 
the  suspicion  which  he  saw  Godfrey  enter- 
tained of  his  being  the  projector  of  the  plan, 
without  condescending  to  an  explanation, 
which  his  present  disposition  could  not 
brook.  After  some  pause,  however,  tuminc^ 
to  Pipes  with  a  severe  #own, — "Rascal," 
said  he,  "  this  is  the  second  time  I  have  suf- 
fered in  the  opinion  of  that  lady,  by  your 
ignorance  and  presumption ;  if  ever  you 
intermeddle  in  my  affairs  for  the  fhture,  with- 
out express  order  and  direction,  by  all  that's 
sacred,  I  will  put  you  to  deaUi  without 
mercy.  Away,  and  let  my  horse  be  saddled 
this  instant." 

Pipes  having  withdrawn,  in  order  to  per- 
form this  piece  of  duty,  our  young  gentle- 
man, addressing  himself  again  to  the  soldier, 
and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  said, 
with  a  solemnity  of  regard, — "  Captain  Gaunt- 
let, upon  my  honour  I  am  altogether  in- 
nocent of  that  shallow  device  which  yovL 
impute  to  my  invention ;  and  I  don't  think 
you  do  justice  either  to  my  intellect  or 
honour,  in  supposing  me  capable  of  such  in- 
solent absurdity.  As  for  your  sister,  I  have 
once  in  my  life  affronted  her  in  the  madness 
and  impetuosity  of  desire  ;  but  I  have  made 
such  acknowledgements,  and  offered  such 
atonement,  as  few  women  of  her  sphere 
would  have  refused ;  and,  before  God,  I  am 
determined  to  endure  every  torment  of  dis- 
appointment and  despair  rather  than  pros- 
trate myself  again  to  the  cruelty  of  her  un- 
justifiable pride."    So  saying,  he  stalked 
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sttddenlv  down  stairs,  and  took  hone  im- 
mediately, hiB  spirits  being  supported  by  re- 
sentment, which  prompted  him  to  vow  within 
himself,  that  he  would  seek  consolation  for 
the  disdain  of  Emilia,  in  the  possession  of 
the  first  willing  wench  he  should  meet  upon 
the  road. 

While  he  set  out  for  the  garrison  with 
these  sentiments.  Gauntlet,  in  a  suspense  be- 
tween anger,  shame,  and  concern,  returned 
to  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  where  he 
found  his  sister  still  violently  agitated  from 
the  news  of  Petegrine's  death ;  the  mystery 
of  which  he  forthwith  unravelled,  recounting 
at  the  same  time  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
versation which  had  happened  at  the  inn, 
and  describing  the  demeanour  of  Pickle  with 
some  expressions  of  asperity,  which  were 
neither  agreeable  to  Emilia,  nor  approved  by 
the  gentle  Sophy,  who  tenderly  chid  him,  for 
allowing  Peregrine  to.depart  intenns  of  mis- 
understanding. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

Peregrine  sets  out  for  the  garrisonj  and 
meets  untk  a  nymph  of  the  road,  whom 
he  takes  into  keeping,  and  metamor- 
phoses into  a  fine  lady. 

Ill  the  mean  time,  our  hero  jog^d  alon^  in 
a  profound  reverie,  which  was  disturbed,  by  a 
beggar-woman  and  her  daughter,  who  solicit- 
ed him  for  alms,  as  he  passed  them  on  the 
road.  The  girl  was  about  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  wretched  equipage 
in  which  she  appeared,  exhibited  to  his  view 
a  set  of  agreeable  features,  enlivened  with 
the  complexion  of  health  and  cheerfulness. 
The  resolution  I  have  already  mentioned  was 
still  warm  in  his  imagination ;  and  he  looked 
upon  this  young  mendicant  as  a  very  proper 
object'  for  the  performance  of  his  vow.  He 
therefore  entered  into  a  conference  with  the 
mother,  and  for  a  small  sum  of  money  pur- 
chased her  property  in  the  wench,  who  did 
not  require  much  courtship  and  entreaty,  be- 
fore she  consented  to  accompany  him  to  any 
place  that  he  should  appoint  for  her  habita- 
tion. 

This  contract  being  settled  to  his  satis- 
fiiction,  he  ordered  Pipes  to  seat  his  acqui- 
sition behind  him  upon  the  crupper,  and, 
alighting  at.  the  first  public  house  which  they 
found  upon  the  road,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Hatchway,  desiring  him  to  receive  this  hedge 
inamorata,  and  direct  her  to  be  cleaned  and 
clothed  in  a  decent  manner,  with  all  expedi- 
tion, so  that  she  should  be  touchable  upon 
his  arrival,  which  (on  that  account)  he  would 
defer  for  the  space  of  one  day.  This  billet, 
together  with  the  girl,  he  bommitted  to  the 
charge  of  Pipes,  after  having  laid  strong  in- 
junctions upon  him  to  abstain  from  au  at- 
tempta  upon  her  chastity,  and  ordered  him 


to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  garrison, 
while  he  himself  crossed  the  country  to  a 
market  town,  where  he  proposed  to  spend 
the  night. 

Tom,  thus  cautioned,  proceeded  with  his 
charge,  and,  being  naturally  taciturn,  opened 
not  his  lips,  until  he  had  performed  the  best 
half  of  his  journey.  But  Thomas,  notwith- 
standing his  irony  appearance,  was  in  reality 
composed  of  flesh  and  blood.  His  desire 
being  titillated  by  the  contact  of  a  buxom 
wench,  whose  right  arm  embraced  his  middle 
as  he  rode,  his  thoughts  began  to  mutiny 
against  his  master,  and  he  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  withstand  the  temptation  of 
making  love. 

Nevertheless,  he  wrestled  with  these  re- 
bellious suggestions  with  all  the  reason  that 
heaven  had  enabled  him  to  exert ;  and  that 
being  totally  overcome,  his  victorious  pass- 
ion suddenly  broke  out  in  this  address  :^- 
**  Sblood !  I  believe  master  thinks  I  have  no 
more  stuff  in  my  body  than  a  dried  haddock, 
to  turn  me  adxift  in  the  dark  with  such  a 
spanker.  D'ye  think  he  dont,  my  dearV 
To  this  question  his  fellow-traveller  replied,^- 
*<  swanker,  anan  V*  And  the  lover  resumed 
his  suit,  saying, — <*  oons  !  how  yow  tickle 
my  timber !  something  shoots  from  your  arm, 
through  my  stowage,  to  the  very  keel-stone. 
Ha'nt  you  not  quicksilver  in  your  handV 
**  Quicksilver !"  said  the  lady,  <*damn  the 
silver  that  has  crossed  my  hand  this  month. 
D'ye  think,  if  I  had  silver,  I  shouldn't  buy 
me  a  smock!?  '^Adsooks!  you  baggage," 
cried  the  lover,  *<  you  shouldn't  want  a  smock 
nor  a  petticoat  neither,  if  you  could  have  a 
kindness  for  a  true-hearted  sailor,  as  sound 
and  strong  as  a  nine-inch  cable,  that  would 
keep  all  dear  above  board,  and  every  thing 
snug  under  the  hatches."  ''Curse  your 
gum,"  said  the  charmer,  **  what's  your  say 
balls  and  your  hatchets  to  me?"  *'Dobut 
let  us  bring  to  a  little,"  answered  the  wooer, 
whose  appetite  was  by  this  time  whetted  to  a 
most  ravenous  degree,  **and  Dl  teach  you  to 
box  the  compass,  my  dear.  Ah  \  you  strap- 
per, what  a  jolly  b         you  are !"  **  B ," 

exclaimed  this  modem  Dulcinea,  incensed  at 

the  opprobrious  term,  **  such  a  b as  your 

mother,  you  dog.  Damn  you,  I've  a  good 
mind  to  box  your  jaws  instead  of  your  come- 
piss.  I'll  let  you  know  as  how  I  am  meat 
for  your  master,  you  saucy  blackguard.  You 
are  worse  than  a  dog,  you  old  flinty-faced, 
flea-bitten  scrub :  a  dog  wears  his  own  coat, 
but  you  wear  your  master's." 

Such  a  torrent  of  disgraceful  epithets  from 
a  person  who  had  no  clothes  at  all,  converted 
the  gallant's  love  into  choler,  and  he  threaten- 
ed to  dismount  and  tie  her  to  a  tree,  where 
she  should  have  a  taste  of  his  cat-o'-nine- 
tails athwart  her  quarters  ;  but,  instead  of 
being  intimidated  by  his  menaces,  she  set 
him  at  defiance,  and  held  forth  with  such  a 
flow  of  eloquence,  as  would  have  entitled  Mer 
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to  a  considerable  share  of  reputation,  even 
among  the  nymphs  of  Billingsgate ;  for  this 
young  lady,  over  and  ahove  a  natural  ^nius 
for  altercation,  had  her  talents  cultivated 
among  the  venerable  society  of  veeeden, 
podders,  and  hoppers,  with  whom  she  had 
associated  from  her  tender  years.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  she  soon  obtained  a  com- 
plete victoiT  over  Pipes,  who  (as  the  reader 
may  have  observed)  was  very  little  addicted 
to  the  exercise  of  speech :  indeed  he  was 
atterly  disconcerted  by  her  volubility  of 
tongue,  and  being  altogjether  unfurnished 
with  answers  to  the  distinct  periods  of  her 
discourse,  very  wisely  chose  to  save  himself 
the  expense  of  breath  and  argument,  by 
giving  her  a  fiiU  swing  of  cable,  so  that  she 
might  bring  herself  up ;  while  he  rode  on- 
wards, in  silent  composure,  without  taking 
any  more  notice  of  his  fair  fellow  traveller, 
than  if  she  had  been  his  master's  cloak-bag. 

In  spite  of  all  the  dispatch  he  could  make, 
it  was  late  before  he  arrived  at  the  garrison, 
where  he  delivered  the  letter  and  the  lady  to 
the  lieutenant;  who  no  sooner  understood 
the  intention  of  his  friend,  than  he  ordered 
all  the  tubs  in  the  house  to  be  carried  into 
the  hall,  and  filled  with  water.  Tom  having 
provided  himself  with  swabs  and  brushes, 
divested  the  fair  stranger  of  her  variegated 
drapery,  which  was  immediately  committed 
to  the  flames,  and  performed  upon  her  soft 
and  sleek  person  the  ceremony  of  scrubbing, 
as  it  is  practised  on  board  of  the  king's  ships 
of  war.  Yet  the  nymph  herself  did  not  suo- 
mit  to  this  purification  without  repining. 
She  cursed  the  director,  who  was  upon  the 
spot,  with  many  abusive  allusions  to  his 
wooden  leg ;  and  as  for  Pipes,  the  operator, 
she  employed  her  talons  so  effectually  upon 
his  face,  that  the  blood  ran  over  his  nose  in 
sundry  streams;  and  next  morning,  when 
those  rivulets  were  dry,  his  countenance 
resembled  the  rough  bark  of  a  plumtree 
plastered  with  gum.  Nevertheless  he  did 
nis  duty  with  great  perseverance,  cut  off  her 
hair  close  to  the  scalp,  handled  his  brushes 
with  dexterity,  applied  his  swabs  of  different 
magnitude  and  texture,  as  the  case  required ; 
an^  lastly,  rinsed  the  whole  body  with  a 
dozen  pails  of  cold  water  discharged  upon 
her  head. 

These  ablutions  being  executed,  he  dried 
her  with  towels,  accommodated  her  with  a 
clean  shift,  and,  acting  the  part  of  a  valet-de- 
chambre,  clothed  her  from  head  to  foot,  in 
clean  and  decent  apparel  which  had  belonged 
to  Mrs  Hatchway ;  by  which  means  her  ap- 
pearance was  altered  so  much  for  the  better, 
that  when  Peregrine  arrived  next  day,  he 
could  scarce  believe  his  own  eyes.  He  was, 
for  that  reason,  extremely  well  pleased  with 
his  purchase,  and  now  resolved  to  indulge  a 
whim,  which  seised  him  at  the  very  instant 
of  his  arrival. 

He  had  (as  I  believe  the  reader  wiU  readily 


allow)  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
study  of  character,  from  the  highest  rank  to 
the  most  humble  station  of  life,  and  found  it 
diversified  in  the  same  manner,  throu^ 
every  degree  of  subordination  and  prece* 
dency :  nay,  he  moreover  observed,  that  the 
conversation  of  those  who  are  dignified  with 
the  appellation  of  polite  company,  is  neither 
more,  edifying  nor  entertaining  than  that 
which  is  met  with  among  the  lower  dassee 
of  mankind ;  and  that  the  only  essential  dif^ 
ference,  in  point  of  demeanour,  is  the  form 
of  an  education,  which  the  meanest  capaci^ 
can  acouire,  without  much  study  or  applica* 
tion.  Possessed  of  this  notion,  he  determin* 
ed  to  take  the  young  mendicant  under  hie 
own  tutorage  and  instruction.  In  conse* 
quence  of  which,  he  hoped  he  shqold,  in  a 
few  weeks,  be  able  to  produce  her  in  compa* 
ny,  as  an  accomplished  young  lady  of 
uncommon  wit,  and  an  excellent  under- 
standing. 

This  extravagant  plan  he  forthwith*  began 
to  execute  with  great  eagerness  and  industry; 
and  his  endeavours  succeeded  even  beyond 
his  expectation.  The  obstacle,  in  surmount- 
ing which  he  found  the  greatest  diMculty, 
was  an  inveterate  habit  of  swearing,  which 
had  been  indulged  from  her  infancy,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  example  of  those  among  whom 
she  had  lived.  However,  she  had  the  rudi- 
ments of  good  sense  from  nature,  whieh 
taught  her  to  listen  to  wholesome  advice, 
and  was  so  docile  as  to  comprehend  and  re- 
tain the  lessons  which  her  governor  recom- 
mended to  her  attention :  insomuch,  that  he 
ventured,  in  a  few  days,  to  present  her  at 
table  among  a  set  of  country  squires,  to 
whom  she 'was  introduced  as  niece  to  the 
lieutenant.  In  that  capacity  she  sat  with 
becoming  easiness  of  mien  (for  she  was  as 
void  of  the  mauvaise  honte  as  any  duchess 
in  the  land),  bowed  very  graciously  to  the 
compliments  of  the  gentlemen ;  and  though 
she  said  little  or  nothing,  because  she  was 
previously  cautioned  on  tnat  score,  she  more 
than  once  gave  way  to  laughter,  and.  her 
mirth  happened  to  be  pretty  well  timed.  In 
a  word,  she  attracted  the  applause  and  ad- 
miration of  the  guests,  who,  after  she  was 
withdrawn,  complimented  Mr  Hatchway  up- 
on the  beauty,  breeding,  and  good  humour 
of  his  kinswoman. 

But  what  contributed  more  than  any  other 
circumstance  to  her  speedy  improvement, 
was  some  small  insight  into  the  primer 
which  she  had  acquired  at  a  day-school  dur- 
ing the  life  of  her  father,  who  was  a  day- 
labourer  in  the  countrjr.  Upon  this  founda- 
tion did  Peregrine  build  a  most  elegant  su- 
perstructure :  he  culled  out  choice  sentences 
firom  Shakspeare,  Otway,  and  Pope,  and 
taught  her  to  repeat  them  with  an  emphasis 
and  theatrical  cadence:  he  then  instiucted 
her  in  the  names  and -epithets  of  the  most 
celebnted  playen,  which  he  directed  her  to 
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Sronounce  occaBionally,  with  an  air  of  care- 
>88  familiarity;  and  perceiving  that  her 
voice 'Wae  naturally  clear,  he  enriched  it 
with  remnants  of  opera  tunes,  to  be  hummed, 
during  a  pause  in  conversation,  which  is  ge- 
nerally supplied  with  a  circulation  of  a  pinch 
of  snuff.  By  means  of  this  cultivation,  she 
became  a  wonderful  proficient  in  the  polite 
graces  of  the  age  ;  she,  with  great  facility, 
comprehended  the  scheme  of  whist,  though 
cribbage  was  her  favourite  fame,  with  which 
she  had  amused  herself  in  her  vacant  hours, 
from  her  first  entrance  into  the  profession  of 
hopping ;  and  brag  soon  grew  familiar  to  her 
practice  and  conception. 

Thus  prepared,  slie  was  exposed  to  the 
company  of  her  own  sex,  being  first  of  all 
visited  by  the  parson's  daughter,  who  could 
not  avoid  showmg  that  civility  to  Mr  Hatch- 
way's niece,  after  she  had  made  her  public 
appearance  at  church.  Mrs  Clover,  who 
had  a  great  share  of  penetration,  could  not 
help  entertaining  some  doubts  about  this 
same  relation,  whose  name  she  had  never 
heard  the  uncle  mention,  during  the  whole 
term  of  her  residence  at  the  garrison ;  but 
■s  the  young  lady  was  treated  in  that  cha- 
racter she  would  not  refuse  her  acquaintance ; 
and,  after  having  seen  her  at  the  castle,  ac- 
tually invited  Miss  Hatchway  to  her  house. 
In  short,  she  made  a  progress  through  almost 
aU  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
by  dint  of  her  quotations  (which  by  the  by 
were  not  always  judiciously  uaedj,  she  pass- 
ed  for  a  sprightly  young  lady  of  uncommon 
learning  and  taste. 

Peregrine  having,  in  this  manner,  initiated 
her  in  the  beau  monde  of  the  country,  con- 
ducted her  to  London,  where  she  was  provid- 
ed with  private  lodgings  and  a  female  attend- 
ant; and  put  her  immediately  under  the 
tuition  of  his  valet-de-chambre,  who  had 
orders  to  instruct  her  in  dancing  and  the 
French  language.  He  attended  her  to  plays 
and  concerts  three  or  four  times  a-week ; 
and  whea  our  hero  thought  her  sufficiently 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  great  company, 
he  squired  her  in  person  to  a  public  assem- 
bly, and  danced  with  her  amoncr  all  the  gay 
ladles  of  fashion ;  not  but  that  there  was  still 
an  evident  air  of  rusticity  and  awkwardness 
in  her  demeanour,  which  was  interpreted  in- 
to an  agreeable  wildness  of  spirit,  superior 
to  the  forms  of  common  breeding.  He  after- 
wards found  means  to  make  her  acquainted 
with  some  distinguished  patterns  of  her  own 
sex,  by  whom  she  was  admitted  into  the  most 
elegant  parties,  and  continued  to  make  good 
her  pretensions  to  gentility,'  wi^  great 
circumspection.  But  one  evening,  being  at 
cards  with  a  certain  lady  whom  she  detected 
in  the  very  fact  of  unfair  conveyance,  she 
taxed  her  roundly  with  the  fraud,  and  brought 
upon  herself  such  a  torrent  of  sarcastic  re- 
proof, as  overbore  all  her  maxims  of  caution, 
and  burst  open  the' floodgates  of  her  own 


natural  repartee,  twanged  off  with  the  appel- 
lation of  b  and  w ,  which  she  re- 
peated, with  great  vehemence,  in  an  attitude 
of  manual  defiance,  to  the  terror  of  her  an- 
tagonist, and  the  astonishment  of  all  present ; 
nay,  to  such  an  un^arded  pitch  was  she 
provoked,  that,  startmg  up,  she  snapt  her 
fingers,  in  testimony  of  disdain,  and,  as  she 
quitted  the  room,  applied  her  hand  to  that 
part  which  was  the  last  of  her  that  disap. 
peared,  inviting  the  company  to  kiss  it,  by 
one  of  its  coarsest  denqpiinations. 

Perefirrine  was  a  little  disconcerted  at  this 
oversight  in  her  behaviour,  which,  by  the 
demon  of  intelligence,  was  in  a  moment 
conveyed  to  all  the  private  companies  in 
town ;  so  that  she  was  absolutely  excluded 
from  all  polite  communication,  and  Pere- 
grine, for  the  present,  disgraced  among  the 
modest  part  of  his  female  acquaintance, 
many  of  whom  not  only  forbade  him  their 
houses,  on  account  of  the  impudent  insult 
he  had  committed  upon  their  honour,  as  well 
as  understanding,  in  palming  a  common  trull 
upon  them,  as  a  young  liSy  of  birth  and 
education ;  but  also  aspersed  his  family,  by 
affirming  that  she  was  actually  his  own 
cousin-jgerman,  whom  he  had  precipitately 
raised  from  the  most  abject  state  of  humility 
and  contempt.  In  revenge  for  this  calmnny, 
our  young  gentleman  explained  the  whole 
mystery  of  her  promotion,  together  with  the 
motives  that  induced  him  to  bring  her  into 
the  fashionable  world :  and  repeated  among 
his  companions  the  extravagant  encomiums 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  by  the 
most  discerning  matrons  of  the  Hge, 

Meanwhile,  the  infanta  herselr  being  re- 
buked by  her  benefactor  for  this  instance  of 
misbehaviour,  promised  faithfully  to  keep  a 
stricter  guard  for  the  future  overner  conduct, 
and  applied  herself  with  great  assiduity  to 
the  studies  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  the 
Swiss,  who  gradually  lost  the  freedom  of  his 
heart,  while  she  was  profiting  by  his  instruc- 
tion. In  other  words,  she  made  a 'conquest 
of  her  preceptor,  who  yielding  to  the  insti^ 
tions  of  the  flesh,  chose  a  proper  opportumty 
to  declare  his  passion,  which  was  powerfully 
recommended  by  his  personal  qualifications ; 
and  his  intentions  being  honourable,  she 
listened  to  his  proposals  of  espousing  her  in 
private.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement, 
they  made  an  elopement  together ;  and  being 
buckled  at  the*  Fleet,  consummated  their 
nuptials  in  private  lodgings  by  the  Seven 
Dials,  from  which  the  husband  next  morning 
sent  a  letter  to  our  hero,  begging  forgiveness 
for  the  clandestine  step  he  had  taken,  which 
he  solemnly  protested  was  not  owing  to  any 
abatement  in  his  inviolable  regard  for  his 
master,  whom  he  should  always  honour  and 
esteem  to  his  latest  breath,  but  entirely  to 
the  irresistible  charms  of  the  young  lady,  to 
whom  he  was  now  so  happy  as  to  be  joined 
in  the  silken  bonds  of  marriage. 
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Peregrine,  though  at  first  ofibnded  at  his 
valet's  presumption,  was,  npon  second 
thoughts,  reconciled  to  the  event,  by  which 
he  was  delivered  from  an  incumbrance  :  for 
by  this  time  he  had  performed  his  frolic,  and 
began  to  be  tired  of  his  acquisition.  He  re- 
flected upon  the  former  fidelity  of  the  Swiss, 
which  had  been  manifested  in  a  lon^  course 
of  service  and  attachment;  andthmkingit 
would  be  cruelly  severe  to  abandon  him  to 

Eoverty  and  distress  for  one  venial  trespass, 
e  resolved  to  pardon  what  he  had  done,  and 
enable  him  in  some  shape  to  provide  for  the 
family  which  he  had  entailed  upon  himself.  * 
With  these  sentiments  he  sent  a  favour- 
able answer  to  the  delinquent,  desiring  to 
see  him  as  soon  as  his  passion  should  permit 
him  to  leave  the  arms  of  his  spouse,  for  an 
hour  or  two ;  and  Hadgi,  in  obeaienee  to  this 
intimation,  repaired  immediately  to  the  lodg- 
ing of  his  master,  before  whom  he  appeared 
with  a  most  penitential  aspect.  Peregrine, 
though  he  could  scarce  help  laughing  at  his 
Tuefiu  len^h  of  face,  reprimanded  nim  sharply 
^r  his  disrespect  and.  ingratitude,  in  taking 
that  by  stealth  which  he  might  have  had  for 
asking.  The  culprit  assured  him,  that,  next 
to  the  vengeance  of  God,  his  master's  dis- 
pleasure was  that  which,  of  all  evils,  he 
dreaded  to  incur ;  but  that  love  had  distract- 
ed his  brain  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  banish 
everv  other  consideration  but  that  of  gratify- 
ing his  desire ;  and  he  owned,  that  he  should 
not  have  been  able  to  preserve  his  fidelity 
and  duty  to  his  own  father,  had  they  inter- 
fered with  the  interest  of  his  passion.  He 
then  appealed  to  his  master's  own  heart  for 
the  remission  of  his  guilt,  alluding  to  certain 
circumstances  of  our  hero's  conduct,  which 
evinced  the  desperate  effects  of  love.  In 
short,  he  made  such  an  apology  as  extorted 
a  smile  from  his  offended  judge,  who  not 
only  forgave  his  transgression,  but  also  pro- 
mised to  put  him  in  some  fiur  way  of  earning 
a  comfortable  subsistence. 

The  Swiss  was  so  much  affected  with  this 
instance  of  generosity,  that  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  kissed  his  hand,  prayingto  neaven, 
with  great  fervour,  to  make  him  worthy  of 
Buch  goodness  and  condescension.  His 
scheme,  he  said,  was  to  open  a  coflTeehouse 
and  tavern  in  some  creditable  part  of  the 
town,  in  hopes  of  being  favoured  with  the 
custom  of  a  numerous  acquaintance  he  had 
made  among  upper  servants  and  reputable 
tradesmen,  not  doubting  that  bis  wife  would 
be  an  ornament  to  his  bar,  and  a  careful 
manager  of  his  affkire.  Peregrine  approved 
of  the  plan,  towards  the  execution  of  which 
he  made  him  and  his  wife  a  present  of  ^ve 
hundred  pounds,  together  with  a  promise  of 
erecting  a  weekly  club  among  his  friends,  for 
the  reputation  and  advantage  of  the  house. 
Haogi  was  so  transported  with  his  good 
fortune,  that  he  ran  to  Pipes,  who  was  in  the 
loom,  and  having  hugged  him  with  great 


cordiality,  and  made  his  obedience  to  hie 
master,  hied  him  home  to  his  bride,  to  com- 
municate his  happiness,  cutting  capers,  and 
talking  to  himself  all  the  way. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVUL 

He  is  visited  by  Pallet ;  contracts  an  inti^ 
macy  with  a  New-market  nobleman;  and 
is  by  the  knowing'-ones  taken  in. 

This  affair  bein?  settled,  and  our  adventurer, 
for  the  present,  free  of  all  female  connexions, 
he  returned  to  his  former  course  of  fast  liv- 
ing, among  the  bucks  of  the  town,  and  per- 
formed  innumerable  exploits  among  whores, 
bullies,  rooks,  cpnstahles,  and  justices  of  the 
peace. 

In  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  he  was 
one  morning  visited  by  his  old  fellow-travel- 
ler Pallet,  whose  appearance  gave  him  equal 
surprise  and  concern.  Though  the  weather 
was  severe,  he  was  clothed  in  the  thin 
summer  dress  which  he  had  worn  at  Paris, 
and  was  now  not  only  thread-bare,  but  in 
some  parts  actually  patched :  his  stockings, 
by  a  repetition  of  that  practice  known  among 
economists  by  the  term  of  coaxing,  hung  like 
pudding-bags  about  his  ancles ;  his  shirt, 
thouffh  new  washed,  was  of  the  saffron  hue, 
and  in  divers  places  appeared  through  the 
crannies  of  his  breeches ;  he  had  exchanged 
his  own  hair  for  a  smoke-dried  tie  periwig, 
which  all  the  flour  in  his  drudging-box  had 
not  been  able  to  whiten ;  his  eyes  were  sunk, 
his  jaws  lei^hened  beyond  their  usual  ex- 
tension ;  ana  he  seemed  twenty  years  older 
than  he  looked  when  he  and  our  hero  parted 
at  Rotterdam. 

In  spite  of  all  these  evidences  of  decay, 
he  accosted  him  with  a  meagre  affectation 
of  content  and  good  humour,  struggling 
piteously  to  appear  ga^  and  unconcemeo, 
professed  his  joy  at  seeing  him  in  England, 
excused  himself  for  having  delayed  so  long 
to  come  and  present  his  respects,  alleging 
that,  since  his  return,  he  had  been  a  mere 
slave  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  persons  of 
quality  and  taste,  who  had  insisted  upon  his 
finishmg  some  pieces  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition. 

Peregrine  received  him  with  that  compass- 
ion and  complaisance  which  was  natural  to 
his  disposition ;  inquired  about  the  health  of 
Mrs  Pallet  and  his  family,  and  asked  if  his 
friend  the  doctor  was  in  town  ?  The  painter 
seemed  to  have  resumed  his  resentment 
against  that  gentleman,  of  whom  he  spoke  in 
contemptuous  terms.  "The  doctor,"  said 
he,  '*is  so  much  overshadowed  with  pre* 
sumption  and  self-conceit,  that  his  merit  has 
no  relief.  It  does  not  rise.  There  is  no 
keeping  in  the  picture,  my  dear  Sir.  All 
the  same  as  if  I  were  to  represent  the  moon 
under  a  cloud ;  there  wUl  be  nothing  but  a 
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deep  mass  of  shade,  with  a  little  tiny  speck 
of  ligh^  in  the  middle,  which  would  only 
serve  to  make,  as  it  were,  the  darkness 
visible ;  you  understand  me.  Had  he  taken 
my  advice,  it  mij|rht  have  been  better  for 
him ;  but  he  is  biffoted  to  his  own  opinion. 
You  roust  know,  Mr  Pickle,  upon  our  return 
to  England,  I  counselled  him  to  compose  a 
little  smart  clever  ode  upon  my  Cleopatra. 
As  Gad  shall  judge  me,  I  thought  it  would 
have  been  of  some  service,  in  helping  him 
out  of  obscurity ;  for  you  know,  as  Sir  Ri- 
chard observes. 

Soon  will  that  die,  which  adds  thy  fame 

to  mine; 
Let  me  then  live,  join'd  to  a  work  of 

thine; 

By-the-by,  there  is  a  most  picturesque  con- 
trast in  these  lines,  of  tky  and  me,  living 
and  dyingt  and  thine  and  mine.  Ah !  a  pize 
upon  it!  Dick,  after  all,  was  the  man. 
Ecod !  he  rounded  it  off.  But,  to  return  to 
this  unhappy  young  man,  would  you  believe 
it,  he  tossed  up  his  nose  at  my  friendly  pro- 
posal, and  ffabbled  something  in  Greek,  which 
is  not  worth  repeating.  The  case  was  this, 
my  dear  Sir,  he  was  out  of  humour  at  the 
neglect  of  the  world.  *  He  thought  the  poets 
of  the  age  were  jealous  of  his  genius,  and 
strove  to  crush  it  accordingly,  while  the  rest 
of  mankind  wanted  taste  sufficient  to  dis- 
cern it.  For  my  own  part,  I  profess  myself 
one  of  these;  and  as  the  clown  in  Billy 
Shakspeare  says  of  the  courtier's  oath, 
had  I  sworn  by  the  doctor's  genius,  that  the 
pancakes  were  naught,  they  might  have  been 
for  all  that  very  eood,  yet  shouldn't  I  have 
been  forsworn.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  he 
retired  fiK>m  town  in  great  dudgeon,  and  set 
up  his  rest  near  a  hill  in  Derbyshire,  with 
two  tops,  resembling  Parnassus,  and  a  well 
at  the  bottom,  which  he  had  christened  Hyp- 
o-the  green.  Egad  !  if  he  stays  in  that  ha- 
bitation, tie  my  opinion  he'll  soon  grow  green 
with  the  hip  indeed.  He'll  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  return  to  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt,  and  pay  his  court  to  tlie  slighted 
Queen  Cleopatra.  Ha!  well  remembered, 
by  this  light  you  shall  know,  my  good  Sir, 
that  this  same  Egyptian  princess  lias  been 
courted  by  so  mainr  gallants  of  taste,  that, 
as  I  hope  to  live,  I  found  myself  in  some  sort 
of  dilemma,  because  in  parting  with  her  to 
one,  I  should  have  disobliged  all  his  rivals. 
Now,  a  man  would  not  choose  to  give  offence 
to  his  friends,  at  least  I  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  to  avoid  the  smallest  appearance  of 
ingratitude.  Perhaps  I  may  be  in  the  wrong. 
But  every  man  has  his  way.  For  this 
reason,  I  proposed  to  all  the  candidates,  that 
a  lottery  or  rafBe  should  be  set  on  foot,  by 
which  every  individual  would  have  an  equiu 
chance  for  her  ^[ood  graces,  and  the  prize  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  fortune.  The  scheme 
was  mightily  relished,  and  the  terms  being 
inch  a  trine  as  half-a-goinea,  the  whole 


town  crowded  into  my  house,  in  order  to 
subscribe.  But  there  I  was  their  humble 
servant.  Gentlemen,  you  must  have  a  little 
patience,  till  my  own  particular  friends  are 
served.  Among  that  number,  I  do  myself 
the  honour  to  consider  Mr  Pickle.  Here  is 
a  copy  of  the  proposals ;  an^,  if  the  list 
should  be  adorned  with  his  name,  I  hope, 
notwithstanding  his  merited  success  among 
the  young  ladies,  he  will  for  once  be  shunned 
by  that  little  vixen  called  Miss  Fortune ! 
he,  he,  he !" 

So  saying,  he  bowed  with  a  thousand 
apish  congees,  and  presented  his  paper  to 
Peregrine,  who,  seeing  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers was  limited  to  one  hundred,  said  he 
thought  him  too  moderate  in  his  expecta- 
tions, as  he  did  not  doubt  that  his  picture 
would  be  a  cheap  purchase  at  five  hundred, 
instead  of  fifly  pounds,  at  which  the  price 
was  fixed.  To  this  unexpected  remark  Pal- 
let answered,  that  among  the  connoisseurs 
he  would  not  pretend  to  appraise  his  picture ; 
but  that,  in  valuing  his  works,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  have  an  eye  to  the  Gothic  ignorance 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Our  adventurer  saw  at  once  into  the  nature 
of  this  raffle,  which  was  no  other  than  a  beg- 
ging shift  to  dispose  of  a  paltry  piece,  that 
he  could  not  otherwise  have  sold  for  twenty 
shillings.  However,  far  from  shocking  the 
poor  man  in  distress,  by  dropping  the  least 
hint  of  his  conjecture,  he  desired  to  be 
favoured  with  six  chances,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  his  plan  would  indulge  him  so 
far ;  and  the  painter,  after  some  hesitation, 
condescended  to  comply  with  his  request, 
out  of  pure  friendship  and  veneration; 
though  he  observed,  that,  in  so  doin^,  he 
must  exclude  some  of  his  most  intmate 
companions.  Having  received  the  money, 
he  gave  Pickle  his  address,  desiring  he 
would,  with  his  convenience,  visit  the  prin- 
cess, who,  he  was  sure,  would  display  her 
most  engaging  attractions,  in  order  to  capti- 
vate his  fancy;  and  took  his  leave,  extreniely 
well  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  applica- 
tion. 

Though  Pere^ne  was  tempted  with  the 
curiosity  of  seemg  this  portrait,  which  he 
imagined  must  contain  some  analogy  to  the 
ridiculous  oddity  of  tie  painter,  he  would  not 
expose  himself  to  the  disagreeable  alter- 
native of  applancling  the  peiformance,  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  com- 
mon sense,  or  of  condemning  it,  to  the  un- 
speakable mortification  of  the  miserable 
author ;  and  therefore  never  dreamt  of  re- 
tuminc[  the  painter's  visit :  nor  did  he  ever 
hear  of  the  lottery's  being  drawn. 

About  this  time  he  was  invited  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  at  the  country  seat  of  a  certain 
nobleman,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an 
acquaintance  in  the  course  of  his  debauches, 
which  we  have  already  desoribed.  His  lord- 
ship being  remarkable  for  his  skill  and  sue- 
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cess  in  horse-racing,  his  house  was  continu- 
ally filled  with  the  connoisseurs  and  admirers 
of  that  sport,  upon  which  the  whole  conver- 
sation turned,  insomuch  that  Peregrine  gra- 
dually imbibed  some  knowledge  m  horse- 
flesh, and  the  diversions  of  the  course  ;  for 
the  whole  occupation  of  the  day,  exclusive 
of  eating  and  drinking,  consisted  in  viewing, 
managing,  and  exercising  his  lordship's  stud. 

Our  hero  looked  upon  these  amusements 
with  an  eye  of  taste,  as  well  as  curiositv; 
he  contemplated  the  animal  as  a  beautiful 
and  elegant  part  of  the  creation,  and  relished 
the  surprising  exertion  of  its  speed  with  a 
refined  and  classical  delight.  In  a  little 
time  he  became  personally  acquainted  with 
every  horse  in  the  sttiile,  and  interested  him- 
self  in  the  reputation  of  each ;  while  he  also 
l^tified  his  appetite  for  knowled^,  in  ob- 
serving the  methods  of  preparing  their 
bodies,  and  training  them  to  the  race.  His 
landlord  saw  and  encouraged  his  eagerness, 
from  which  he  promised  himself  some  ad- 
vanta^ ;  he  formed  several  private  matches 
for  his  entertainment,  and  flattered  his  dis- 
cernment, by  permitting  him  to  be  successful 
in  the  first  bets  he  made.  Thus  was  he  art- 
fully  decoyed  into  a  spirit  of  keenness  and 
adventure,  and  disposed  to  depend  upon  his 
own  judgment,  in  opposition  to  that  of  people 
who  had  made  horse-racing  the  sole  study 
of  their  lives.  He  accompanied  my  lord  to 
Newmarket,  and  entering  at  once  into  the 
ceniufl  of  the  place,  was  marked  as  fair  game 
by  all  the  knowing  ones  there  assembled, 
many  of  whom  found  means  to  take  him  in, 
in  spite  of  all  the  cautions  and  admonitions 
of  his  lordship,  who  wanted  to  reserve  him 
for  his  own  use. 

It*  is  almost  impossible  for  any  man,  let 
him  be  never  so  fearful  or  phlegmatic,  to  be 
an  unconcerned  spectator  in  this  busy  scene. 
The  demon  of  play  hovers  in  the  air,  like  a 
pestilential  vapour,  tainting  the  minds  of  all 
present  with  infiillible  infection,  which  com- 
municates from  one  person  to  another,  like 
the  circulation  of  a  general  panic.  Pere- 
grine was  seized  with  this  epidemic  dis- 
temper  to  a  violent  degree ;  and,  after  having 
lost  a  few  loose  hundreds,  in  his  progress 
through  the  various  rookeries  of  the  place, 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  noble  firiend 
in  a  grand  match,  upon  the  issue  of  which  he 
ventured  no  less  than  three  thousand  pounds. 
Indeed  he  would  not  have  risked  such  a  con- 
siderable sum,  had  not  his  own  confidence 
been  reinforced  by  the  opinion  and  concur- 
rence of  his  lordship,  who  hazarded  an  equal 
bet  upon  the  same  event.  These  two  asso- 
ciates engaged  themselves  in  a  penalty  of 
six  thousand  pounds,  to  run  one  chaise-and- 
four  against  another,  three  times  round  the 
course;  and  our  adventurer  had  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  seeing  his  antagonist  distanced  in 
the  first  and  second  heat ;  but  all  of  a  sudden, 
one  of  the  horses  of  his  machine  was  knocked 


up,  by  which  accident  the  victory  wa«  ra- 
vished almost  fh>m  his  very  graspi^and  he 
was  obliged  to  endure  the  damage  and  the 
scorn. 

He  was  deeply  afiTected  with  this  mis- 
fortune, which  he  imputed  to  his  own  extra- 
vagance and  temerity ;  but  discovered  no 
external  signs  of  afiliction,  because  his  il- 
lustrious partner  bore  his  loss  with  the  most 
philosophic  resignation,  consoling  himself, 
as  well  as  Pickle,  with  the  hope  of  making 
it  up  on  some  other  occasion.  Nevertheless, 
our  young  gentleman  could  not  help  admir- 
ing, and  even  envying  his  equanimity,  not 
knowing  that  his  lordship  had  managed  mat- 
ters so  as  to  be  a  gainer  by  the  misfortune ; 
which  to  retrieve.  Peregrine  purchased  se- 
veral horses,  at  the  recommendation  of  his 
friend ;  and,  instead  of  returning  to  London, 
made  a  tour  with  him  to  all  the  celebrated 
races  in  England,  at  which,  after  several  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune,  he  made  shift,  before 
the  end  of  the  season,  to  treble  his  loss. 

But  his  hopes  seemed  to  increase  with  his 
ill  luck.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  he 
came  to  town,  fully  persuaded  that  fortune 
must  necessarily  change,  and  that  next 
season  he  should  reap  the  happy  fruits  of  his 
experience.  In  this  confidence  he  seemed  to 
drown  all  ideas  of  prudence  and  economy. 
His  former  expense  was  mere  parsimony, 
compared  with  that  which  he  now  incurred : 
he  subscribed  to  the  opera,  and  half  a  dozen 
concerts  at  diflferent  parts  of  the  town ;  was 
a  benefactor  to  severid  hospitals  ;  purchased 
a  collection  of  valuable  pictures;  took  a 
house,  and  furnished  it  in  a  most  magnificent 
taste,  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  French  wines, 
and  gave  extravagant  entertainments  to  his 
quality  friends,  wno,  in  return,  loaded  him 
with  compliments,  and  insisted  upon  his 
making  use  of  their  interest  and  good  will. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

He  is  taken  into  the  protection  of  a  great 
man ;  sets  up  for  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment; is  disappointed  in  his  expectation, 
and  finds  himself  egregiously  outwitted. 

Among  these  professed  patrons,  the  greatest 
part  of  whom  Peregrine  saw  through,  there 
was  one  great  personage,  who  seemed  to 
support  with  dignity  the  sphere  in  which  for- 
tune had  placed  nim.  His  behaviour  to 
Pickle  was  not  a  series  of  grinning  com- 
plaisance in  a  flat  repetition  of  general  ex- 
pressions of  firiendship  and  regard.  He  de- 
meaned himself  with  a  seemingly  honest  re- 
serve, in  point  of  profession  ;  his  adiances 
to  Peregrine  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  de- 
liberation and  experiment ;  he  chid  the  young 
gentleman  for  his  extravagance,  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  parent,  and  the  sincerity  of  a 
fast  mend ;  and  having,  by  gradual  inquiries. 
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made  himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
his  private  affairs,  condemned  his  conduct 
with  an  air  of  candour  and  concern.  He 
represented  to  him  the  folly  and  dangperous 
consequences  of  the  profligate  life  in  which 
he  had  plunged  himself,  counselled  him  with 
great  warmth  to  sell  off  his  race-horses, 
which  would  otherwise  insensibly  eat  him 
up;  to  retrench  all  superfluous  expense, 
which  would  only  serve  to  expose  him  to  the 
ridicule  and  ingratitude  of  those  who  were 
benefited  by  it ;  to  lay  out  his  money  upon 
secure  mortgages,  at  good  interest;  and 
carry  into  execution  his  former  design  of 
standing  candidate  for  a  borough,  at  the  en- 
suing election  for  a  new  ^parliament;  in 
which  case  this  nobleman  promised  to  assist 
him  with  his  influence  and  advice ;  assuring 
him,  that,  if  he  could  once  procure  a  seat  in 
the  house,  he  might  look  upon  his  fortune  as 
already  made. 

Our  adventurer,  perceiving  the  wisdom 
and  sanity  of  this  advice,  for  which  he  made 
his  acknowledgements  to  his  generous  moni- 
tor, protested  that  he  would  adhere  to  it  in 
every  particular,  and  immediately  set  about 
a  reformation.  He  accordinglv  took  cogni- 
zance of  his  most  minute  affairs,  and,  afl;er 
an  exact  scrutinv,  ^ve  his  patron  to  under- 
stand, that,  exclusive  of  his  flirniture,  his 
fortune  was  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  in  bank  and 
6outh-.sea  annuities,  over  and  above  the  gar- 
risen  and  its  appendages,  which  he  reckoned 
at  sixtv  pounds  a-year.  He  therefore  de- 
sired, that  as  his  lordship  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  favour  him  with  his  friendship  and  ad- 
vice, he  would  extend  his  generosity  still 
farther,  by  putting  him  in  a  way  of  making 
the  most  advantage  of  his  monev.  My  lord 
said,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  did  not  choose 
to  meddle  in  money  matters ;  that  Mr  Pickle 
would  find  abundance  of  people  ready  to 
borrow  it  upon  land  security;  but  that  he 
ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  a  trans- 
action of  such  consequence;  promising,  at 
the  same  time,  to  employ  his  own  steward  in 
seeking  out  a  mortgagor  to  whom  it  might 
be  safely  lent. 

This  agent  was  accordingly  set  at  work, 
and  for  a  few  days  made  a  miitless  inquiry: 
so  that  the  young  gentleman  was  obliged  to 
have  r^ourse  to  his  own  intelligence,  by 
which  he  got  notice  of  several  people  of  re- 
puted credit,  who  offered  him  mortgages  for 
the  whole  sum ;  but  when  he  made  a  report 
of  the  particulars  to  his  noble  friend,  his 
lordship  started  such  doubts  and  objections 
relating  to  each,  that  he  was  deterred  fivm 
entering  into  any  engagements  with  the  pro- 
posers ;  congratulating  himself,  in  the  mean 
time,  on  his  good  fortune,  in  being  favoured 
with  the  advice  and  direction  of  such  a  sage 
counsellor.  Nevertheless,  he  began  to  be 
impatient,  after  having  unsuccessfsUy  con- 
sulted all  the  money-brokers  and  conveyan- 
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cers  about  town,  and  resolved  to  try  the  ex- 
pedient of  a  public  advertisement.  But  he 
was  persuaded  by  my  lord  to  postpone  that 
experiment,  until  every  other  method  should 
have  failed,  because  it  would  attract  the  at- 
tention  of  all  the  pettifoggers  in  London, 
who  (though  they  might  not  be  able  to  over- 
reach) would  infallibly  harass  and  tease  him 
out  of  all  tranquillity. 

It  was  on  the  back  of  this  conversation 
that  Peregrine,  chancing  to  meet  the  stew- 
ard near  his  lord's  house,  stopped  him  in  the 
street,  to  give  him  an  account  of  his  bad 
luck ;  at  which  the  other  expressed  some 
concern,  and,  rubbing  his  chin  with  his  hand, 
in  a  musing  posture,  told  Pickle,  there  was  a 
thought  just  come  into  his  head,  pointing 
out  one  way  of  doing  his  business  effectuaHy . 
The  youth,  upon  this  intimation,  be^ed  he 
would  accompany  hun  to  the  next  coffee- 
house, in  which  having  chosen  a  private 
situation,  this  grave  manager  eave  nim  to 
understand,  that  a  part  of  my  lord's  estate 
was  mortgaged,  in  consequence  of  a  debt 
contracted  by  his  ^grandfather,  for  provision 
to  the  youn^r  children  of  the  family ;  and 
that  the  eqmty  of  redemption  would  be  fore- 
closed in  a  few  months,  unless  the  burden 
could  be  dischargned.  "My  lord,"  said  he, 
*'has  always  lived  in  a  splendid  manner,  and 
notwithstanding  his  ample  fortune,  together 
with  the  profits  accruing  from  the  posts  he 
enjoys,  he  saves  so  little  money,  that,  upon 
this  occasion,  I  know  he  will  be  obliged  to 
borrow  ten  thousand  pounds  to  make  up  the 
sum  that  is  requisite  to  redeem  the  mortga^. 
Now,  certain  I  am,  that,  when  his  design 
comes  to  be  known,  he  will  be  solicited  on 
all  hands  by  people  desirous  of  lending 
money  upon  such  undoubted  security  ;  and 
'tis  odds  but  he  has  already  promised  the 
preference  to  some  particular  acquaintance. 
However,  as  I  know  he  has  your  interest 
very  much  at  heart,  I  will,  if  you  please, 
sound  his  lordship  upon  the  subject,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  give  you  notice  of  my  success.*' 

Peregrine,  ravished  with  the  prospect  of 
settling  this  affair  so  much  to  his  satisfaction, 
thanked  the  steward  for  his  friendly  hint  and 
undertaking,  which  he  assured  him  should  be 
acknowledged  by  a  more  solid  proof  of  his 

gratitude,  provided  the  business  could  be 
rought  to  bear ;  and  next  day  he  was  visited 
by  this  kind  manager,  with  the  happy  news 
of  his  lordship  having  consented  to  borrow 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  his  stock  upon  rnort- 
eage,  at  the  interest  of  five  per  cent.  This 
inrormation  he  received  as  an  instance  of 
the  singular  esteem  of  his  noble  patron ;  and 
the  papers  being  immediately  drawn  and 
executed,  the  money  was  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  mortgagor,  who,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  lender,  laid  strong  injunctions  on  his 
steward  to  pay  the  interest  punctually  at 
quarter-day. 
The  best  part  of  our  hero's  fortune  being 
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thus  happily  deposited,  and  the  agent  grati- 
fied with  a  present  of  fifly  pieces,  he  began  to 
put  his  retrenching  scheme  in  execution ;  all 
II is  servants,  Pipes  excepted,  were  dis- 
charged, his  chariot  and  running  horses  dis- 
posed  of,  his  housekeeping  broken  up,  and  his 
furniture  sold  by  auction :  nay,  the  heat  of 
his  disposition  was  as  remarkable  in  this  as 
any  other  transaction  in  his  life ;  for  every 
step  of  his  saying  project  was  taken  with 
such  eaeemess,  and  even  precipitation,  that 
most  of  his  companions  thought  he  was 
either  ruined  or  mad.  But  ho  answered  all 
their  expostulations  with  a  string  of  prudent 
apophthegms,  such  as,  "  The  shortest  follies 
are  the  l^st;  better  to  retrench  upon  con- 
viction  than  compulsion ;''  and  divers  other 
wise  maxims,  seemingly  the  result  of  experi- 
ence and  ))hiIosophic  reflexion.  To  such  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm  did  his  present  econo- 
my prevail,  that  he  was  actually  seized  with 
the  desire  of  amassing:  and  as  he  every  day 
received  proposals  from  those  brokers  whom 
he  had  employed,  about  the  disposal  of  his 
cash,  he  at  length  ventured  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  upon  bottomry,  being  tempted  by  the 
excessive  premium. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  for  the  honour  of 
our  adventurer,  that  this  reformation  did  not 
at  all  interfere  with  the  good  qualities  of  his 
heart ;  he  was  still  as  friendly  and  benevolent 
as  ever,  though  his  liberality  was  more  subject 
to  the  restraint  of  reason ;  and  he  miffht 
have  justly  pleaded,  in  vindication  of  his 

Senerosity,  that  he  retrenched  the  super- 
uities  ia  his  own  way  of  living,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  power  of  assisting  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  distress.  Numberless  were  the 
objects  to  which  he  extended  his  charity  in 
pnvate.  Indeed,  he  exerted  this  virtue  in 
secret,  not  only  on  account  of  avoiding  the 
charge  of  ostentation,  but  also  because  he 
was  ashamed  of  being  detected  in  such  an 
ftwkward  unfashionable  practice,  by  the  cen- 
sorious observers  of  this  humane  generation. 
In  this  particular,  he  seemed  to  confound 
the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice ;  for  he  did  good 
as  other  people  do  evil,  by  stealth ;  and  was 
80  capricious  in  point  of  behaviour,  that  fre- 
quently, in  public,  he  wagged  his  tongue  in 
satirical  animadversions  upon  that  poverty 
which  his  hand  had  in  private  relieved.  Yet, 
far  from  shunning  the  acquaintance,  or  dis- 
couraging the  solicitations  of  those  who,  he 
thought,  wanted  his  assistance,  he  was  al- 
ways accessible,  open,  and  complaisant  to 
them,  even  when  the  haughtiness  of  his 
temper  kept  his  Aiperiors  at  a  distance ;  and 
often  saved  a  modest  man  the  anguish  and 
confusion  of  declaring  himself,  b^  penetrat- 
ing into  his  necessity,  and  anticipating  his 
request,  in  a  frank  offer  of  his  purse  and 
friendship. 

Not  that  he  practised  this  beneficence  to 
all  the  needy  of  his  acquaintance  without 
distinction;  there  is  always  a  set  of  idle 


profligate  fellows,  who,  having  squandered 
away  their  own  fortunes,  and  conquered  all 
sense  of  honour  and  shame,  maintain  them- 
selves by  borrowing  from  those  who  have  not 
yet  finished  the  same  career,  and  want  reso- 
lution to  resist  their  importunate  demands. 
To  these  he  was  always  inflexible ;  though 
he  could  not  absolutely  detach  himself  from 
their  company,  because,  by  dint  of  efirontery, 
and  such  of  their  original  connexions  as 
they  have  been  able  to  retain,  they  find  ad- 
mission to  all  places  of  fashionable  resort. 

Several  unsuccessful  attacks  had  been 
made  upon  his  pocket  by  beggars  of  this 
class.  One  of  the  most  artful  of  them, 
having  one  day  joined  him  in  the  Mall,  and 
made  the  usual  observation  on  the  weather, 
damned  all  the  fogs  of  London,  and  began  a 
dissertation  on  the  difference  of  air,  prefer- 
ring that  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  bom 
to  any  climate  under  the  sun.  "  Were  you 
ever  in  Gloucesteishire  V*  said  he  to  Pere- 
grine, who  replying  in  the  negative,  he  thus 
went  on :  *<  I  have  got  a  house  there,  where  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  you.  Let  us  go  down 
together  during  the  Easter  holidays :  I  can 
promise  you  good  country  fare  and  whole- 
some exercise;  for  I  have  every  thing  within 
myself,  and  as  good  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  as 
any  in  the  three  kingdoms.  I  shan't  pretend 
to  expatiate  upon  the  elegance  of  the  house, 
which,  to  be  8ure>  is  an  old  building;  and 
these,  you  know,  are  generally  cold,  and  not 
very  convenient.  But,  curse  the  house ;  the 
dirty  acres  about  it  are  the  thing;  and  a 
damn*d  fine  parcel  they  are,  to  be  sure.  If 
my  old  grandmother  was  dead — she  can*t 
live  another  season,  for  she's  turned  of  four- 
score, and  Guite  worn  out :  nay,  as  for  that 
matter,  I  believe  I  have  got  a  letter  in  my 
pocket,  giving  an  account  of  her  being  des- 
paired or  by  the  doctors.  Let  me  see — No, 
d — n  it,  I  left  it  at  home,  in  the  pocket  of 
another  coat." 

Pickle,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
harangue,  saw  its  tendency,  seemed  to  yield 
the  most  serious  attention  to  what  he  said ; 
breaking  in  upon  it  every  now  and  then, 
with  the  interjections,  hum!  ha!  the  deuce! 
and  several  civil  questions,  from  which  the 
other  conceived  happy  omens  of  success ;  till 
perceiving  they  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
passage  into  ^t  James's,  the  mischievous 
youth  interrupted  him  all  at  once  sa]%ig,  **  I 
see  you  are  for  the  end  of  the  walk ;  tnis  is 
my  way."  With  these  words  he  took  his 
leave  of  the  sauntercr,  who  would  have  de- 
layed his  retreat,  by  calling  to  him  aloud, 
thftt  he  had  not  yet  described  the  situation 
of  his  castle.  But  Peregrine,  without  stop- 
ping, answered  in  the  same  tone, — "  another 
time  will  do  as  well;"  and  in  a  moment  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  projector  much  morti- 
fied with  his  msappointment ;  for  his  in- 
tention was  to  close  the  description  with  a 
demand  of  twenty  pieces,  to  be  repaid  out  of 
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the  first  remittance  he  should  receive  from 
his  estate. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  our  hero,  had 
he  always  acted  with  the  same  circumspec- 
tion :  but  be  had  his  unguarded  moments,  in 
which  he  fell  a  prey  to  the  unsuspecting  in- 
tegrity of  his  own  heart.  There  was  a 
person  among  the  number  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, whose  conversation  he  particularly 
relished,  because  it  was  frank,  agreeable, 
^  and  fraught  with  many  sensible  observations 
upon  the  craft  and  treachery  of  mankind. 
This  gentleman  had  made  a  shift  to  dis- 
cuss a  very  genteel  fortune,  though  it  was 
spent  with  taste  and  reputation,  and  now  he 
was  reduced  to  his  shifls  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  fiimily,  which  consisted  of  a  wife  and 
child.  Not  that  he  was  destitute  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  being  comfortably  supplied 
by  the  bounty  of  his  friends ;  but  this  was  a 
provision  not  at  all  suited  to  his  inclination ; 
and  he  had  endeavoured  by  divers  unsuccess- 
ful schemes  to  retrieve  his  former  indepen- 
dency. 

Peregrine  happened  one  eveninfip  to  be 
sitting  alone  in  a  coffeehouse,  where  lie  over- 
heard a  conversation  between  this  schemer 
and  another  gentleman,  touching  an  affair 
that  engaged  his  attention.  The  stranger 
had  been  lefl  trustee  for  fifleen  hundred 
pounds  bequeathed  to  the  other's  daughter  by 
an  aunt,  and  was  strongly  solicited  to  pay 
the  money  to  the  child's  father,  who  assured 
him,  he  had  then  an  opportunity  to  lay  it  out 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  greatly  conduce 
to  the  advantage  of  his  family.  The  trustee 
reminded  him  of  the  nature  of  his  charge, 
which  made  him  accountable  for  the  money 
until  the  child  should  have  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  ;  but  at  the  same  time  gave  him 
to  understand,  that,  if  he  could  procure  such 
security  as  would  indemnify  him  from  the 
consequences,  he  would  forthwith  pay  the 
legacy  into  his  hands.  To  this  proposal  the 
father  replied,  that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
he  would  risk  the  fortune  of  his  only  child 
upon  any  idle  scheme  or  precarious  issue ; 
and  therefore  he  thought  it  reasonable,  that 
he  should  have  the  issue  of  it  in  the  mean 
time ;  and  that,  as  to  security,  he  was  loth  to 
trouble  any  of  his  friends  about  an  affair 
which  mi^ht  be  compromised  without  their 
interposition  ;  observing,  that  he  would  not 
look  upon  his  condescension  as  a  favour,  if 
obtained  by  a  security,  on  which  he  could 
borrow  the  same  sum  from  any  usurer  in 
town. 

After  much  importunity  oA  one  side,  and 
evasion  on  the  other,  the  moneyed  gentleman 
told  him,  that,  though  he  would  not  surrender 
the  sum  deposited  in  his  hands  for  the  use  of 
his  daughter,  he  would  lend  him  what  he 
should  have  occasion  for,  in  the  mean  time; 
and  if*  upon  her  being  of  age,  he  should  be  able 
to  obtain  her  concurrence,  the  money  should 


be  placed  to  her  account,  provided  he  could 
find  any  person  of  credit  who  would  join 
with  him  in  a  bond  for  tlie  assurance  of  the 
lender.  This  proviso  was  an  obstruction 
which  the  other  would  have  not  been  able  to 
surmount,  without  great  difficulty,  had  not 
his  cause  been  espoused  by  our  hero,  who 
thought  it  was  a  pity  a  man  of  honour  and 
understanding  should  suffer  in  his  principal 
concerns,  on  such  a  paltry  consideration. 
He,  therefore,  presuming  on  his  acquaint- 
ance, interposed  in  the  conversation  as  a 
friend,  who  interested  himself  in  the  afi^r; 
and,  being  fully  informed  of  the  particulars, 
offered  himself  as  a  security  for  the  lender. 

This  gentleman  being  a  stranger  to  Pere* 
srine,  was  next  day  made  acquainted  with 
his  funds ;  and,  without  farther  scruple,  ac« 
commodated  his  friend  with  one  thousand 
pounds,  for  which  he  took  their  bond  payable 
in  six  months,  though  he  protested  that  the 
money  should  never  be  demanded,  until  the 
infant  should  be  of  age,  unless  some  accident 
should  happen  which  he  could  not  then  fore- 
see. Pickle  believed  this  declaration  sincere, 
because  he  could  have  no  interest  in  dis- 
sembling ;  but  what  he  chiefly  depended  up- 
on,  for  nis  own  security,  was  the  integrity 
and  confidence  of  the  borrower,  who  assured 
him,  that,  happen  what  would,  he  should  be 
able  to  stand  between  him  and  all  danger; 
the  nature  of  his  plan  bein^  such,  as  would 
infiillibly  treble  the  sum  in  a  very  few 
months. 

In  a  little  time  after  this  transaction,  writs 
being  issued  out  for  electing  a  new  parlia- 
ment, our  adventurer,  by  the  advice  of  his 
patron,  went  into  the  country,  in  order  to 
canvass  for  a  borough,  and  lined  his  pockets 
with  a  competent  share  of  bank-notes  for  the 
occasion.  But  in  this  project  he  unfortu- 
nately happened  to  interfere  with  the  interest 
of  a  great  family  in  the  opposition,  who,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  had  made  members 
for  that  place,  and  were  now  so  much  offend- 
ed at  the  intrusion  of  our  young  gentleman, 
that  they  threatened  to  spend  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  frustrating  his  design.  This  men- 
ace was  no  other  than  an  incitement  to  Pe- 
regrine, who  confided  so  much  in  his  own 
influence  and  address,  that  he  verily  believed 
he  should  be  able  to  baffle  his  grace,  even  in 
his  own  territories.  By  that  victory,  he 
hoped  to  establish  his  reputation  and  interest 
with  the  minister,  who,  through  the^^ecom- 
mendation  of  his  noble  friend,  countenanced 
his  cause,  and  would  have  been  very  well 
pleased  to  see  one  of  his  greatest  enemies 
suffer  such  a  disgraceful  overthrow,  which 
would  have,  moreover,  in  a  great  measure, 
shaken  his  credit  with  his  faction. 

Our  hero,  intoxicated  with  the  ideas  of 
pride  and  ambition,  put  all  his  talents  to  the    . 
test,  in  the  execution  of  this  project.    He  ; 
spared  no  expense  in  treating  the  electors ; 
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but  finding  himself  rivalled  in  this  respect  by 
his  competitor,  who  was  powerfully  support- 
ed, he  had  recourse  to  those  qualifications  in 
which  he  thought  himself  superior.  He 
made  balls  for  the  ladies,  visited  the  matrons 
of  the  corporation,  adapted  himself  to  their 
various  humours  with  surprising  facility, 
drank  with  those  who  loved  a  chenshing  cup 
in  private,  made  love  to  the  amorous,  prayed 
with  the  religious,  ffossipped  with  those  who 
delighted  in  scandal,  and  with  great  sagacity 
contrived  agreeable  presents  to  them  all. 
This  was  the  most  effectual  method  of  en. 
gaging  such  electors  as  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  wives.  As  for  the  rest,  he 
assailed  them  in  their  own  way,  setting  whole 
hogsheads  of  beer  and  wine  abroach,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  comers ;  and  into  those  sordid 
hearts  that  liquor  would  not  open,  he  found 
means  to  convey  himself  by  the  help  of  a 
golden  key. 

While  he  thus  exerted  himself,  his  anta- 
gonist was  not  idle.  His  age  and  infirmities 
would  not  permit  him  to  enter  personally  in- 
to  their  parties;  but  his  stewards  and  ad- 
herents bestirred  themselves  with  great  in- 
dustry and  perseverance.  The  market  for 
votes  ran  so  high,  that  Pickle's  ready  money 
was  exhausted  before  the  day  of  election, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  write  to  his  patron  an 
account  of  the  dilemma  to  which  he  was  re- 
duced, entreating  him  to  take  such  speedy 
measures  as  woiud  enable  him  to  finish  the 
business  which  he  had  so  happily  begun. 

Tiiis  nobleman  communicated  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  to  the  minister,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  our  candidate  found  credit  with 
the  receiver-general  of  the  county,  who  lent 
him  twelve  hundred  pounds  on  liis  personal 
note,  payable  on  demand.  By  means  of  this 
new  supply  he  managed  matters  so  success- 
fully, that  an  evident  majority  of  votes  was 
secured  in  his  interest;  and  nothing  could 
have  obstructed  his  election,  had  not  the 
noble  peer  who  set  up  his  competitor,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  shame  and  mortification 
of  being  foiled  in  his  own  borough,  offered  to 
compromise  the  affair  with  his  honour,  by 
giving  up  two  members  in  another  place, 
provided  the  opposition  should  cease  in  his 
own  corporation. 

This  proposal  was  j;reedily  embraced.  On 
the  eve  of  the  election,  Peregrine  received 
an  intimation  firom  his  patron,  desiring  him 
to  quit  his  pretensions,  on  pain  of  his  and  the 
minister's  displeasure,  and  promising  that  he 
should  be  elected  for  another  place. 

No  other  disappointment  in  life  could  have 
given  him  such  cha^n  as  he  felt  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  tantalizmg  order,  by  which  the 
cup  of  success  was  snatched  from  his  lip, 
and  all  the  vanity  of  his  ambitious  hope 
humbled  in  the  dust.  He  cursed  the  whole 
chain  of  his  court  connexions,  inveighed 
with  great  animosity  against  the  rascally 


scheme  of  politics  to  which  he  was  sacrificed, 
and,  in  conclusion,  swore  he  would  not  give 
up  the  fruits  of  his  own  address  fbr  the 
pleasure  of  any  minister  upon  earth.  This 
laudable  resolution,  however,  was  rendeced 
ineffectual  by  his  friend  the  receiver-general, 
who  was  bearer  of  the  message,  and  (after 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  submission)  fairly  arrested  him  upon  the 
spot  for  the  money  he  had  advanced ;  this 
expedient  being  performed  by  virtue  of  a 
writ  which  he  had  been  advised  to  take  out  in 
case  the  young  man  should  prove  refractoiy. 

The  reader,  who  by  this  time  must  be 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  disposition 
of  our  hero,  may  easily  conceive  how  he  re- 
lished this  adventure.  At  first,  all  the  facul- 
ties of  bis  soul  were  swallowed  up  in  aston- 
ishment and  indignation ;  and  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  his  nerves  would  obey  the  im- 
pulse of  his  rage,  which  manifested  itself  in 
such  an  application  to  the  temples  of  the 
plaintiff,  as  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  floor. 
This  assault,  which  was  committed  in  a 
tavern,  whither  he  had  been  purposely  de- 
coyed,  attracted  the  regard  of  the  bailiff  and 
his  followers,  who,  to  tlie  number  of  four, 
rushed  upon  him  at  once,  in  order  to  over- 
power him :  but  his  wrath  inspired  him  with 
such  additional  strength  and  agility,  that  he 
disengaged  himself  from  them  in  a  trice, 
and,  seizing  a  poker,  which  was  the  first 
weapon  that  presented  itself  to  his  hand, 
exercised  it  upon  their  skulls  with  incredible 
dexterity  and  execution.  The  oflScer  him- 
self, who  had  been  the  first  that  presumed 
to  lay  violent  hands  upon  him,  felt  the  first 
effects  of  his  fury  in  a  blow  upon  the  jaws, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  lost  three  of  his 
teeth,  and  fell  athwart  the  body  of  the  re- 
ceiver, with  which  he  formed  the  figure  of  a 
St  Andrew's  cross ;  one  of  his  myrmidons, 
seeing  the  fate  of  his  chief,  would  not  venture 
to  attack  the  victor  in  front,  but,  wheeling  to 
one  side,  made  an  attempt  upon  him  in  flank, 
and  was  received  obliquely  by  our  hero's  left 
hand  and  foot,  so  masterly  disposed  to  the 
right  side  of  his  leg,  and  the  left  side  of  his 
neck,  that  he  bolted  head  foremost  into  the 
chimney,  where  his  chin  was  encountered  by 
the  grate,  which  in  a  moment  seared  him  to 
the  bone.  The  rest  of  the  detachment  did 
not  think  proper  to  maintain  the  dispute,  but, 
evacuating  the  room  with  jrreat  expedition, 
locked  the  door  on  the  outside,  and  bellowed 
aloud  to  the  receiver's  servants,  beseeching 
them  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  their 
master,  who  was  in  danger  of  his  life. 

Meanwhile,  this  gentleman  having  recol- 
lected himself,  demanded  a  parley ;  which 
having  with  difficulty  obtained  of  our  incens- 
ed  candidate,  in  consequence  of  the  most 
submissive  application,  he  complained  griev- 
ously of  the  young  gentleman's  intemperance 
and  heat  of  dispobition,  and  very  calmly  ro- 
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|M«6ented  the  danger  of  his  rashnesB  and 
indiscretion.  He  told  him,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  outrageous  or  idle,  than  the 
resistance  he  had  m^e  against  the  laws  of 
his  country,  because  he  would  find  it  im- 
practicable to  withstand  the  whole  executive 
power  of  the  country,  which  he  could  easily 
raise  to  apprehend  and  secure  him;  that, 
over  and  above  the  disgrace  that  would 
accrue  to  him  from  this  imprudent  conduct, 
he  would  knock  his  own  interest  on  the 
head,  by  disobliging  his  friends  in  the  tfdmin- 
istration,  who  were,  to  his  knowledge,  at 
present  very  well  disposed  to  do  him  service; 
that,  for  his  own  part,  what  he  had  done  was 
by  the  express  order  of  his  snperior,  and  not 
out  of  any  desire  of  distressing  him;  and 
that,  far  from  being  his  enemy  notwithstand- 
ing the  shocking  insult  he  had  sustained,  he 
was  ready  to  withdraw  the  writ,  provided  he 
would  lislen  to  any  reasonable  terms  of  ac- 
commodation. 

Peregrine,  who  was  not  more  prone  to 
anger  than  open  to  conviction,  beinff  appeas- 
ed by  his  condescension,  moved  by  his  argu- 
ments, and  chid  by  his  own  reflection  for 
what  he  had  done  in  the  precipitation  of  his 
wrath,  began  to  give  ear  to  his  remon- 
stranccs;  and  the  bailifi^  being  ordered  to 
withdraw,  they  entered  into  a  conference, 
the  result  of  which  was,  our  adventurer's 
immediate  departure  for  London;  so  that 
next  day  his  competitor  was  unanimously 
chosen,  because  nobody  appeared  to  oppose 
his  election. 

The  discontented  Pickle,  on  his  arrival  in 
town,  went  directly  to  the  house  of  his 
patron,  to  wham,  in  the  anguish  of  his  dis- 
appointment, he  bitterly  complained  of  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  by  which,  besides 
the  disgrace  of  his  overthrow,  he  was  no 
less  than  two  thousand  pounds  out  of  pocket, 
exclusive  of  the  debt  for  which  he  stood  en- 
gaged to  the  receiver.  His  lordship,  who 
was  prepared  for  this  expostulation,  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  young  man's  impetuous 
temper,  answered  all  the  articles  of  his  charge 
with  great  deliberation,  giving  him  to  under- 
stand the  motives  that  induced  the  minister 
to  quit  his  interest  in  that  borough;  and 
soothing  him  with  assurances  that  his  loss 
would  be  amply  rewarded  by  his  honour,  to 
whom  he  was  next  day  introduced  by  this 
nobleman,  in  the  warmest  style  of  recom- 
mendation.  The-  minister,  who  was  a  pat- 
tern of  complaisance,  received  him  with  the 
most  encaging  affability ;  thanked  him  very 
kindly  for  his  endeavours  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  interest  of  the  administration ; 
and  mithflilly  promised  to  lay  hold  on  the 
first  opportunity  to  express  the  sense  he  had 
of  his  zeal  and  attachment;  desiring  to 
see  him  often  at  his  levee,  that,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  business,  he  might  not  be 
in  danger  of  forgetting  his  services  and 
desert. 


CHAPTER  XC. 

Peregrine  cttmmences  Minister's  depen^ 
dent;  meets  by  accident  toith  Mrs  Gaunt-' 
let ;  and  descends  gradually  in  the  coii- 
dition  of  life. 

This  reception,  favourable  as  it  was,  did  not 
please  Peregrine,  who  had  too  much  discern- 
ment to  be  cajoled  with  general  promises,  at 
a  time  when  ne  thought  himself  entitled  to 
the  most  particular  assurance.  He  accord- 
ingly signified  his  disgust  to  his  introductor, 
giving  him  to  understand,  that  he  had  laid 
his  account  with  being  chosen  representative 
of  one  of  those  boroughs  fbr  which  he  had 
been  sacrificed.  His  lordship  agreed  to  the 
reasonableness  of  his  expectation,  observinsr, 
however,  that  he  could  not  suppose  the  mi- 
nister would  enter  upon  business  with  him 
on  his  first  visit ;  and  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  at  his  next  audience  to  communicate 
his  demand. 

Notwithstanding  this  remonstrance,  our 
hew  continued  to  indulge  his  suspicion  and 
chagrin,  and  even  made  a  point  of  it  with  his 
patron,  that  his  lordship  would  next  day 
make  application  in  his  behalf,  lest  the  two 
seats  should  be  filled  up,  on  pretence  of  his 
inclinations  being  unknown.  Thus  impor- 
tuned, my  lord  went  to  his  principal,  and  re- 
turned with  an  answer,  importing  that  his 
honour  was  extremely  sorry  that  Mr  Pickle 
had  not  signified  his  request  before  the  bo- 
roughs in  question  were  promised  to  two 
gentlemen  whom  he  could  not  now  dis- 
appoint, with  any  regard  to  his  own  credit 
or  interest ;  but  as  several  persons  who  would 
be  chosen  were,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
very  aged  and  infirm,  he  did  not  doubt  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  vacant  seats  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  then  the  young  gentle- 
man might  depend  upon  his  friendship. 

Peregrine  was  so  much  irritated  at  this 
intimation,  that,  in  the  first  transports  of  his 
anger,  he  forgot  the  respect  he  owed  his 
friend,  and  in  his  presence  inveighed  against 
the  minister  as  a  person  devoid  of  gratitude 
and  candour,  protesting  that,  if  ever  an  op- 
portunity should  offer  itself,  he  would  spend 
the  whole  remains  of  his  fortune  in  opposing 
his  measures.  The  nobleman  having  given 
him  time  to  exhaust  the  impetuosity  of  his 
passion,  rebuked  him  very  calmly  for  his  dis- 
respectful expressions,  which  were  equally 
injurious  and  indiscreet ;  assured  him  that  his 
project  of  revenge,  if  ever  put  in  execution, 
would  redoimd  to  his  own  prejudice  and  con- 
fbsion ;  and  advised  him  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove, with  patience  and  assiduity,  the  foot- 
ing he  had  aJready  obtained  in  the  minister's 
good  graces. 

Our  hero,  convinced  of  the  truth,  though 
not  satisfied  with  the  occasion  of  his  admo- 
nitions, took  his  leave  in  a  fit  of  sullen  dii- 
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content,  and  began  to  ruminate  upon  the 
shattered  posture  of  his  affairs.  AH  that 
now  remained  of  the  ample  fortune  he  had 
inherited,  was  the  sum  he  had  deposited  in 
his  lordship's  hands,  together  with  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  he  had  ventured  on  bottom- 
ry, and  the  garrison,  which  he  had  left  for  the 
use  and  accommodation  of  the  lieutenant ; 
and,  on  tlie  per  contra  side  of  his  account, 
he  was  debtor  for  the  supply  he  had  received 
from  the  receiver-general,  and  the  money  for 
which  he  was  bound  in  behalf  of  his  friend ; 
80  that  he  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  of 
his  life,  very  much  embarrassed  in  his  cir- 
cumstances ;  for,  of  the  first  half  year's  in- 
terest of  his  ten  thousand,  which  was  punc- 
tually paid,  he  had  but  fourscore  pounds  in 
bank,  without  any  prospect  of  a  further  sup- 
ply till  the  other  term,  which  was  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  long  months.  He  seriously 
refiected  upon  tfan  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs;  the  ship  with  his  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  might  be  lost,  the  gentleman  for 
whom  he  was  security  might  miscarry  in  this 
as  well  as  in  his  former  projects,  and  the 
minister  might  one  day,  through  policy  vor 
displeasure,  expose  him  to  the  mercy  of  his 
dependant,  who  was  in  possession  of  his 
note. 

These  suggestions  did  not  at  all  contribute 
to  the  ease  of  our  adventurer's  mind,  already 
ivffled  bv  his  disappointment.  He  cursed 
'Ills  own  folly  and  extravagance,  by  which  he 
wai^  r^nced  to  such  an  uncomfortable  situa- 
tion. He  compared  his  own  conduct  with 
that  of  some  young  gentleman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who,  while  he  was  squandering 
away  the  best  part  of  his  inheritance,  had 
improved  their  fortunes,  strengthened  their 
interest,  and  increased  their  reputation.  He 
was  abandoned  by  his  gaiety  and  good  hu- 
mour, his  countenance  gradually  contracted 
itself  intq  a  representation  of  severity  and 
care,  he  dropped  aU  his  amusements  and  the 
companions  of  hie  pleasure,  and  turned  his 
whole  attention  to  the  minister,  at  whose 
levee  he  never  failed  to  appear. 

While  he  thus  laboured  in  the  wheel  of 
dependence,  with  all  that  mortification  which 
a  youth  of  his  pride  and  sensibility  may  be 
supposed  to  feel  from  such  a  disasTeeable 
necessity,  he  one  day  heard  himself  called 
by  name,  as  he  crossed  the  park ;  and  turn- 
ing, perceived  the  wife  of  Captain  Gauntlet, 
with  another  lady.  He  no  sooner  recognised 
the  kind  Sophy,  than  he  accosted  her  with 
his  wonted  civility  of  fi^endship;  but  his 
former  sprightly  air  was  metamorphosed  into 
such  austenty ,  or  rather  dejection  of  feature, 
that  she  could  scarce  believe  her  own  eyes ; 
and,  in  her  astonishment, — **Is  it  possible," 
said  she,  <*tbat  the  gay  Mr  Pickle  should  be 
so  much  altered  in  such  a  short  space  of 
time  2"  He  made  no  other  reply  to  this  ex- 
clamation,  but  by  k  languid  smile ;  and  asked 
how  long  she  had  been  in  town ;  observing, 


that  he  would  have  paid  his  compliments  to 
her  at  her  own  lodging,  had  he  been  favouF- 
ed  with  the  least  intimation  of  her  arrival. 
After  having  thanked  him  for  his  politeness, 
she  told  him,  it  was  not  owing  to  any  abate- 
ment of  her  friendship  and  esteem  for  him, 
that  she  had  omitted  to  give  him  that  notice ; 
but  his  abrupt  departure  from  Windsor,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  quitted  Mr  Gauntlet, 
had  given  her  just  ffrounds  to  believe  that 
tlu^y  had  incurred  nis  displeasure ;  which 
suspicion  was  reinforced  by  his  long  silence 
and  neglect  from  that  period  to  the  present 
time.  She  observed  it  was  still  fiirther  con- 
firmed, by  his  foibearing  to  inquire  for  Emilia 
and  her  brother.  '*  Judge  then,"  said  she, 
"if  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  was  in  town. 
However,  I  will  not  detain  you  at  present, 
because  you  seem  to  be  engaged  about  some 
particular  business ;  but,  if  you  will  favour 
me  with  your  company  at  breakfast  to-mor- 
row, I  shall  be  much  pleased,  and  honoured 
to  boot,  by  the  visit."  So  saying,  she  gave 
him  a  direction  to  her  lodgings ;  and  he  took 
his  leave,  with  a  faithllil  promise  of  seeing 
her  at  the  appointed  time. 

He  was  very  much  affected  with  this  ad- 
vance of  Sophy,  which  he  considered  as  an 
instance  of  her  uncommon  sweetness  of 
temper ;  he  felt  strange  longings  of  returning 
friendship  towards  Godfrey;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  Emilia  melted  his  heart,  al- 
ready softened  with  grief  and  mortification. 
Next  day  he  did  not  neglect  his  engagement, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  long  con- 
versation with  this  sensible  young  lady,  who 
gave  him  to  understand  that  her  husband  was 
with  his  regiment ;  and  presented  to  him  a 
fine  boy,  the  first  fruits  of  their  love,  whom 
they  had  christened  by  the  name  of  Pere- 
grine, in  memory  of  the  friendship  which 
had  subsisted  between  Godfirey  and  our 
youth. 

This  proof  of  their  regard,  notwithstand- 
ing the  interruption  in  their  correspondence, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
our  adventurer,  who  having  made  the  warm- 
est acknowledgements  for  this  undeserved 
mark  of  respect,  took  the  child  in  his  arms, 
and  almost  devoured  him  with  kisses,  pro* 
testing  before  God,  that  he  should  always 
consider  him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent. 
This  was  the  highest  compliment  he  could 
pay  to  the  gentle  Sophy,  who  again  kindly 
chid  him  for  his  disdainful  and  precipitate 
retreat,  immediately  after  her  marria^ ;  and 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  of  seeing  him 
and  the  captain  reconciled.  He  assured  her, 
nothing  could  give  him  ^p«ater  satisfaction 
than  such  an  event,  to  which  he  would  con- 
tribute aU  that  lay  in.  his  power,  though  he 
could  not  help  looking  upon  himself  as  in- 
jured by  Captain  Gauntlet's  behaviour,  which 
denoted  a  suspicion  of  his  honour,  as  well  as 
contempt  for  his  understanding.    The  My 
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undertook  ibr  the  concession  of  her  husband, 
who»  she  toid  him,  had  been  extremely  sorry 
for  fads  own  heat,  after  Mr  Pickle's  departure, 
and  would  have  followed  him  to  the  garrison, 
in  order  to  solicit  his  forgiveness,  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  certain  punctilios,  oc- 
casioned by  some  acrimonious  expressions 
that  dropt  from  Peregrine  at  the  inn. 

After  haWng  clei^ed  up  this  misunder- 
standing,  she  proceeded  to  give  an  account 
of  Emilia,  whose  behaviour,  at  that  juncture, 
plainly  indicated  a  continuance  of  affection 
for  her  first  lover;  and  desired  that  he  would 
give  her  full  powers  to  bring  that  matter  also 
to  an  accommodation :  '*  for  I  am  not  more 
certain  of  my  own  existence,"  said  she, 
"than  that  you  are  still  in  possession  of  my 
sister's  heart."  At  this  declaration,  the  tear 
started  in  his  eye;  but  he  shook  his  head, 
and  declined  her  good  offices,  wishing  that 
the  young  lady  might  be  much  more  OBippy 
than  ever  he  should  be  able  to  make  her. 

Mrs  Gauntlet,  confounded  at  these  express- 
ions, and  moved  by  the  desponding  manner 
in  which  they  were  delivered,  be^fged  to 
know  if  any  new  obstacle  was  raised,  by 
sotae  late  change  in  his  sentiments  or  situa- 
tion :  and  he,  in  order  to  avoid  a  painful  ex- 
planation, told  her,  that  he  had  long  despair- 
ed of  being  able  to  vanquish  Emilia's  resent- 
ment, and  for  that  reason  quitted  the  pursuit, 
which  he  would  never  renew,  howsoever  his 
heart  might  suffer  by  that  resolution ;  though 
he  took  heaven  to  witness,  that  his  lAre, 
esteem,  and  admiration  of  her,  were  not  in 
the  least  impaired:  but  the  true  motive  of 
his  laying  aside  his  design,  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  decayed  fortune,  which,  by 
adding  to  the  sensibility  of  his  pride,  increas- 
ed the  horror  of  another  repulse.  She  ex- 
pressed her  concern  for  this  determination, 
both  on  his  own  account,  and  in  behalf  of 
Emilia,  whose  happiness  (in  her  opinion)  de- 
pended upon  his  constancy  and  affection; 
and  she  would  have  questioned  him  more 
minutely  about  the  state  of  his  affairs,  had 
he  not  discouraged  th^  inquiry,  by  seeking  to 
introduce  another  subject  of  conversation. 

Aftev  mutual  protestations  of  friendship 
and  regard,  he  promised  to  visit  her  often, 
during  her  residence  in  town ;  and  took  his 
leave  in  a  strange  perplexity  of  mind,  oc- 
casioned by  the  images  of  love,  intruding  up- 
on the  remonstrances  of  carkinff  care.  He 
had  some  time  ago  forsaken  uiose  extra- 
vagant companions  with  whom  he  had  rioted 
in  the  heyday  of  his  fortune,  and  begun  to 
consort  with  a  graver  and  more  sober  species 
of  acquaintance :  but  he  now  found  himself 
disabled  from  cultivating  the  society  of  these 
also,  who  were  men  of  ample  estates  and 
liberal  dispositions;  ip  consequence  of  which, 
their  parties  were  too  expensive  for  the  con- 
sumptive state  of  his  finances;  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  descend  to  another  degree, 
and  mingle  with  a  set  of  old  bachelors  and 


youn^r  brothers,  who  subsisted  on  slender 
annuities,  or  what  is  called  a  bare  com^ 
petency  in  the  public  fimds.  This  associa- 
tion was  composed  of  second-hand  politicians 
and  minor  critics,  who  in  the  forenoon 
saunter  in  the  Mall,  or  loun^  at  shows  of 
pictures,  appear  in  the  drawing-room  once 
or  twice  a-week,  dine  at  an  ordinary,  decide 
disputes  in  a  coffeehouse  with  an  air  of 
superior  intelligence,  frequent  the  pit  of  the 
playhouse,  and  once  in  a  month  spend  an 
evening  with  some  noted  actor,  whose  re- 
markable saying  they  repeat  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  their  ordinary  friends. 

After  all,  he  found  something  comfortable 
enough  in  the  company  of  these  gentlemen, 
who  never  interested  his*  passions  to  any 
violence  of  transport,  nor  teased  him  with 
impertinent  curiosity  about  his  private  affairs ; 
for  though  many  of  them  had  maintained  a 
very  long,  close,  and  friendly  correspondence 
with  each  other,  they  never  dreamt  of  in- 
quiring into  particular  concerns ;  and  if  one 
of  the  two  who  were  modt  intimately  con- 
nected, had  been  asked  how  the  other  made 
a  shift  to  live,  he  would  have  answered  with 
great  truth,  *<  Really,  that  is  more  than  I 
know."  Notwithstanding  tliis  phlegmatic 
indifference,  which  is  of  the  true  English 
production,  they  were  all  inoffensive,  good- 
natured  people,  who  loved  a  joke  and  a  song, 
delighted  in  telling  a  merry  story,  and  prided 
themselves  in  the  art  of  catering,  especially 
in  the  articles  of  fish,  venison,  and  wild 
fowl. 

Our  young  gentleman  was  not  received 
among  them  on  the  footing  of  a  common 
meml^r,  who  makes  interest  for  his  admiss- 
ion ;  he  was  courted  as  a  person  of  superior 
genius  and  importance,  and  his  compliance 
looked  upon  as  an  honour  to  their  society. 
This  their  idea  of  his  pre-eminence  was  sup- 
ported by  his  conversation,  which,  while  it 
was  more  liberal  and  learned  than  that  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  was  tinctur- 
ed with  an  assuming  air,  so  agreeably  dif- 
fused, that,  instead  of  producing  aversion,  it 
commanded  respect.  They  not  only  appeal- 
ed to  him  in  aJl  doubts  relating  to  foreign 
parts,  to  which  one  and  all  of  them  were 
strangers,  but  also  consulted  his  knowledge 
in  history  and  divinity,  which  were  ft^quenUy 
the  topics  of  their  debates ;  and  in  poetry  of 
all  kinds,  he  decided  with  such  magisterial 
authority,  as  even  weighed  against  ^e  opin- 
ions of  the  players  themselves.  The  variety 
of  characters  he  had  seen  and  observed,  and 
the  high  spheres  of  life  in  which  he  had  so 
lately  moved,  furnished  him  with  a  thousand 
entertaining  anecdotes.  When  he  became 
a  little  familiarized  to  his  disappointments, 
so  that  his  natural  vivacity  began  to  revive, 
he  flashed  among  them,  in  such  a  number  of 
briffht  sallies,  as  struck  them  with  admiration, 
ana  constituted  himself  a  classic  in  wit ;  in- 
somuch that  they  b^ian  to  retail  his  rem- 
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nants,  and  even  invited  some  particular 
friends  to  come  and  hear  him  hold  forth. 
One  of  the  players,  who  had  for  many  years 
strutted  about  the  taverns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Covent-garden  as  the  Grand  Turk 
of  wit  and  humour,  began  to  find  his  admi- 
rers melt  away  ;  and  a  certain  petulant  phy- 
sician, who  had  shone  at  almost  all  the  port 
clubs  in  that  end  of  the  town,  was  actually 
obliged  to  import  his  talents  into  the  city, 
where  he  has  now  happily  taken  root. 

Nor  was  this  success  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
we  consider  that,  over  and  above  his  natural 

genius  and  education,  our  adventurer  still 
ad  the  opportunity  of  knowing  every  thing 
which  happened  amonff  the  great,  by  means 
of  his  friend  Cadwaliader,  with  whom  he 
still  maintained  his  former  intimacy,  though 
it  was  now  chequered  with  many  occasional 
tifts,  owing  to  the  sarcastic  remonstrances 
of  the  misanthrope,  who  disapproved  of  those 
schemes  which  miscarried  with  Peregrine, 
and  now  took  unseasonable  methods  of  valu- 
ing himself  upon  his  own  foresight :  nay,  he 
was  between  whiles  like  a  raven  croaking 
presages  of  more  ill  luck  from  the  deceit  of 
the  minister,  the  dissimulation  of  his  patron, 
the  folly  of  the  projector,  for  whom  ne  was 
bound,  the  uncertainty  of  the  seas,  and  the 
villainy  of  those  with  whom  he  had  entrusted 
his  cash,  for  Crabtree  saw  and  considered 
every  thing  through  a  perspective  of  spleen, 
that  always  reflected  the  worst  side  of  human 
nature. 

For  these  reasons  our  young  gentleman 
began  to  be  disgusted,  at  certain  intervals, 
with  the  character  of  this  old  man,  whom 
he  now  thought  a  morose  c^nic,  not  so  much 
incensed  against  the  follies  and  vices  of 
mankind,  as  delighted  with  the  distress  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  Thus  he  put  the  roost 
unfavourable  construction  on  tne  principles 
of  his  friend,  because  he  found  himself 
justly  fallen  under  the  lash  of  bis  animad- 
version. 

Thus  self-accusation  very  often  dissolves 
the  closest  friendship ;  a  man,  conscious  of 
his  own  indiscretion,  is  implacably  oflTended 
at  the  rectitude  of  his  companion's  conduct, 
which  he  considers  as  an  insult  upon  his  fail- 
ings, never  to  be  forgiven,  even  though  he 
has  not  tasted  the  bitterness  of  reproof, 
which  no  sinner  can  commodiously  digest. 
The  friendship,  therefore,  subsisting  between 
Crabtree  and  Pickle,  had  of  late  suiSered 
several  symptomatic  shocks,  that  seemed  to 

Srognosticate  a  total  dissolution ;  a  great 
eal  of  smart  dialogue  had  past  in  their  pri- 
vate conversations,  and  the  senior  began  to 
repent  of  having  placed  his  confidence  in 
such  an  imprudent,  headstrong,  ungovernable 
youth. 

It  was  in  such  paroxysms  of  displeasure, 
that  he  prophesied  misfortune  to  Peregrine, 
and  even  told  him  one  morning,  that  he  had 
dreamed  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  two  East 


Indiamen,  on  board  of  which  he  had  hazard- 
ed his  money.  But  this  was  no  other  thaji  a 
false  vision ;  for  in  a  few  weeks,  one  of  them 
arrived  at  her  moorings  in  the  river,  and  he 
received  a  thousand  in  lieu  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  which  he  had  lent  upon  bond  to  one 
of  the  mates.  At  the  same  time  he  was  in* 
formed,  that  the  other  ship,  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  had,  in  all  probability,  lost  her 
passage  for  the  season,  by  being  unable  to 
weather  the  Cape.  He  was  not  at  all  con* 
cemed  at  that  piece  of  news,  knowing  that 
the  longer  he  should  lie  out  of  his  money,  he 
would  nave  the  more  interest  to  receive; 
and  finding  his  present  difiSculties  removed 
by  this  supply,  his  heart  began  to  dilate,  and 
his  countenance  to  resume  its  former  alac- 
rity. 

This  state  of  exultation,  however,  was 
soon  interrupted  by  a  small  accident,  which 
be  could  not  foresee:  he  was  visited  one 
morning  by  the  person  who  had  lent  his 
friend  a  thousand  pounds  on  his  security, 
and  given  to  understand,  that  the  borrower 
had  absconded,  in  conseouence  of  a  disap- 
pointment, by  which  he  had  lost  the  whole 
sum  and  all  hopes  of  retrieving  it ;  so  that 
our  hero  was  now  liable  for  the  debt,  which 
he  besought  him  to  dischaige  according  to 
the  bond,  that  he  (the  lender)  might  not 
suffer  by  his  hupianity.  It  may  be  easily 
conceived  that  Peregrine  did  not  receive  this 
int^igence  in  cold  blood.  He  cursed  his 
ow'imprudence  in  contracting  such  engage- 
ments with  an  adventurer  whom  he  did  not 
sufficiently  know.  He  exclaimed  against 
the  treachery  of  the  projector ;  and  having 
for  some  time  indulged  his  resentment  in 
threats  and  imprecations,  inquired  into  the 
nature  of  the  scheme  which  had  miscarried. 

The  lender,  who  had  informed  himself  of 
the  whole  affair,  mtified  his  curiosity  in 
this  particular,  by  telling  him  that  the  fugitive 
had  heen  cajoled  by  a  certain  knight  of  the 
post,  who  undertook  to  manage  the  thousand 
pounds  in  such  a  manner  as  would,  in  a  very 
little  time,  make  him  perfectly  independent; 
and  thus  be  delineatea  the  plan :  *'one  half 
of  the  sum,"  said  he,  "  shall  be  laid  out  in 
jewels,  which  I  will  pawn  to  certain  persons 
of  credit  and  fortune,  who  lend  money  upon 
such  pledges  at  an  exorbitant  interest.  The 
other  shul  be  kept  for  relieving  them,  so 
that  they  may  be  again  deposited  with  a 
second  set  of  those  honourable  usurers ;  and 
when  they  shall  have  been  circulated  in  this 
manner  througfa  a  variety  of  hands,  we  will 
extort  money  from  each  of  the  pawnbrokers, 
bj  threatening  them  with  a  public  prosecu- 
tion«  for  exacting  illegal  interest;  and  I 
know  that  they  wul  bleed  freely,  rather  than 
be  exposed  to  the  infany  attenlfling  such  an 
accusation."  The  scheme  was  feasible,  and 
though  not  very  honourable,  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  needy  borrower,  that  he 
assented  to  the  proposal ;  and  by  our  hero'e 
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credit  the  money  was  raised.  The  jewels 
were  accordingly  purchased,  pawned,  re- 
lieved, and  repledged  by  the  agent,  who  un- 
dertook to  manage  the  whole  affair ;  and  so 
judiciously  was  the  project  executed,  that  he 
could  have  easily  proved  each  lender  guilty 
of  the  charge.  Having  thus  far  successfully 
transacted  the  business,  this  faithful  agent 
visited  them  severally  on  his  own  account, 
to  give  them  intimation,  that  his  employer 
intended  to  sue  them  on  the  statute  of  usury; 
upon  which,  every  one  for  himself  bribed  the 
informer  to  withdraw  his  evidence,  by  which 
alone  he  could  be  convicted;  and  having 
received  these  gratifications,  he  had  thought 
proper  to  retreat  into  France  with  the  whole 
booty,  including  the  original  thousand  that 
put  them  in  motion.  In  consequence  of  this 
decampment,  the  borrower  had  withdrawn 
himself;  so  that  the  lender  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  his  security. 

This  was  a  very  mortifying  account  to  our 
young  gentleman,  who  in  vain  reminded  the 
narrator  of  his  promise,  importing  that  he 
would  lidt  demand  the  money,  until  he 
should  be  called  to  an  account  by  his  ward ; 
and  observed,  that,  long  before  that  period, 
the  fugitive  might  appear  and  discharge  the 
debt.  But  the  other  was  deaf  to  these  re- 
monstrances ;  alleging  that  his  promise  was 
provisional,  on  the  supposition  that  the  bor- 
rower would  deal  candidly  and  fairly ;  that 
he  had  forfeited  all  title  to  his  friendship  and 
trust,  by  the  scandalous  scheme  in  which|^e 
had  embarked ;  and  that  his  treacherous 
flight  from  his  security  was  no  proof  of  his 
honesty  and  intended  return ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  warning,  by  which  he  (the  lender) 
was  taught  to  tn^e  care  of  himself  He 
therefore  insisted  upon  his  being  indemnified 
immediately,  on  pain  of  letting  the  law  take 
its  course  ;  and  Peregrine  was  actually  ob- 
liged to  part  with  the  whole  sum  he  had  so 
lately  received.  But  this  payment  was  not 
made  without  extreme  reluctance,  indigna- 
tion, and  denunciation  of  eternal  war  against 
the  absconder  and  the  rigid  creditor,  betwixt 
whom  he  ^spected  some  collusion. 


CHAPTER  XCI. 

CadwaHader  acts  the  part  of  a  comforter 
to  his  friend;  and  in  his  turn  is  consoled 
by  Peregrine,  who  begins  to  find  himself 
a  most  egregious  dupe. 

This  new  misfortune,  which  he  justly 
charged  to  the  account  of  his  own  folfv,  re- 
called his  chagrin  ;  and  though  he  endeav- 
oured with  all  his  mieht  to  conceal  the 
affair  firom  tl|0  knowledge  of  Cadwallader, 
that  prying  observer  perceived  his  counte- 
nance overcast.  The  projector's  sudden  dis- 
appearance alarming  his  suspicion,  he  ma- 
nkged  his  inquiries  with  so  much  art,  that  in 
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a  few  days  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
every  particular  of  the  transaction,  and  re- 
solved to  gratify  his  spleen  at  tlie  expense 
of  the  impatient  dupe.  With  this  view,  he 
took  an  opportunity  to  accost  him  with  a 
very  serious  air,  saying  a  friend  of  his  had 
immediate  occasion  for  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  as  Peresrine  had  the  exact  sum  lyin^  by 
him,  he  would  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  he 
would  part  with  it  for  a  few  montlis  on  un- 
doubtea  security.  Had  Pickle  known  the 
true  motive  of  this  demand,  he  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  made  a  very  disagreeable 
answer ;  but  Crabtree  had  wrapt  himself  up 
so  securely  in  the  dissimulation  of  his  fea- 
tures, that  the  youth  could  not  possibly  pene- 
trate into  his  intention ;  and  in  the  most 
galling  suspense  replied,  that  the  money 
was  otherwise  engaged.  The  misanthrope, 
not  contented  with  this  irritation,  assumed 
the  prerogative  of  a  friend,  and  questioned 
him  so  minutely  about  the  disposal  of  the 
cash,  that,  after  numberless  evasions,  which 
cost  him  a  world  of  torture  to  invent,  he 
could  contain  his  vexation  no  lon^r,  but 
exclaimed,  in  a  rage, — "  damn  your  imperti- 
nence! 'tis  gone  to  the  devil,  and  that% 
enough !"  "  Thereafter  as  it  may  be,"  (said 
this  tormentor,  with  a  most  provoking  in- 
difi!erence  of  aspect)  "I  should  be  glad  to 
know  upon  what  footing ;  for  I  suppose  yoa 
Have  some  expectation  of  advantage  from 
that  quarter."  "Sdeath!  sir,"  cned  the 
impatient  youth, ''  if  I  had  any  expectation 
from  hell,  I  would  make  interest  with  you; 
for  I  believe,  from  my  soul,  you  are  one  of 
its  most  favoured  ministers  upon  earth." 
With  these  words,  he  flung  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  Cadwallader  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  chastisement  he  had  bestowed. 

Peregrine  having  cooled  himself  with  a 
solitary  walk  in  the  park,  during  which  the 
violence  of  his  choler  gradually  evaporated, 
and  his  reflection  was  called  to  a  serious  de- 
liberation upon  the  posture  of  his  affairs,  he 
resolved  to  redouble  his  diligence  and  im- 
portunity with  his  patron  and  the  minister, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  sinecure,  which 
would  indemnify  him  for  the  damage  he  had 
sustained  on  their  account.  He  accordingly 
went  to  his  lordship  and  signified  his  demand, 
after  having  told  him,  that  he  had  suffered 
several  fresh  losses,  which  rendered  an  im- 
mediate provision  of  that  sort  necessary  to 
his  credit  and  subsistence. 

His  ^ noble  friend  commended  him  for  the 
regard*  he  manifested  fur  his  own  interest, 
which  he  considered  as  a  proof  of  his  being 
at  last  detached  from  the, careless  inadver- 
tency of  youth ;  he  approved  of  his  demand, 
which  he  assured  him  should  be  faithfully 
transmitted  to  the  minister,  and  backed  with 
all  his  influence ;  and  encouraged  his  hope, 
by  observing,  that  some  profitable  places 
were  at  that  time  vacant,  and,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  unengaged. 
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This  conversation  helped  to  zestore  the 
tranquillity  of  Pickle's  breast,  though  he  still 
harboured  resentment  against  Cadwallader, 
on  account  of  the  last  insult;  and  on  the 
instant  he  formed  a  plan  of  revenge.  He 
knew  the  misanthrope's  remittances  from 
his  estate  in  the  country  had  been  of  late 
very  scanty,  in  consequence  of  repairs  and 
bankruptcies  among  his  tenants ;  so  that,  in 
spite  of  all  his  frugality,  he  had  been  but 
barely  able  to  maintain  his  credit,  and  even 
that  was  engaged  on  the  stren^h  of  his 
running  rent.  Being  therefore  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  for- 
tune,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Crabtree,  sub- 
scribed with  the  name  of  his  principal  far- 
mer's wife,  importing,  that  her  husband  being 
lately  dead,  and  the  ^atest  part  of  her 
cattle  destroyed  by  the  infectious  distemper, 
she  found  herself  utterly  incapable  of  paying 
the  rent  which  was  due,  or  even  of  keeping 
the  farm,  unless  he  would,  out  of  his  great 
goodness,  he  pleased  to  give  her  some  as- 
sistance, and  allow  her  to  sit  free  for  ti 
twelvemonth  to  come.  This  intimation  he 
found  means  to  convey  by  post  from  a  market 
town  adjoining  to  the  farm,  directed  in  the 
usual  style  to  Uie  cynic,  who  seeing  it  stamp- 
ed with  the  known  nuirks,  could  not  possibly 
•aspect  any  imposition. 

Hackneyed  as  he  was  in  the  ways  of  life, 
and  steeled  with  his  boasted  stoicism,  this 
epistle  threw  him  into  such  an  agony  of  vex- 
ation, that  a  double  proportion  of  souring 
was  visible  in  his  aspect,  when  he  was  visit- 
ed  by  the  author,  wno  having  observed  and 
followed  the  postman  at  a  proper  distance, 
introduced  a  conversation  upon  his  own 
disappointments,  in  which,  among  other 
circumstances  of  his  own  ill  luck,  he  told 
him,  that  his  patron's  steward  had  desired  to 
be  excused  from  paying  the  last  quarter  of 
his  interest  precisely  at  the  appointed  term, 
for  which  reason  he  should  be  utterly  void 
of  cash,  and  therefore  requested  that  Crab- 
tree  would  accommodate  him  with  a  hundred 
pieces  of  his  next  remittance  from  the 
country. 

This  demand  galled  and  perplexed  the  old 
inan  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  muscles  of 
his  fkce  assumed  a  contraction  peculiarly 
▼iralent,  and  exhibited  the  character  of  Dio- 
ffenes  with  a  most  lively  expression ;  he 
knew  that  a  confession  of  his  true  situation 
would  furnish  Pickle  with  an  opportunity  to 
make  reprisals  upon  him,  witn  intolerable 
triumph :  and  that  by  a  downright  refusal  to 
supply  his  wants,  he  would  for  ever  foifeit 
his  friendship  and  esteem,  and  might  provoke 
him  to  take  ample  vengeance  for  his  sordid 
behaviour,  by  exposing  him,  in  his  native 
colours,  to  the  resentment  of  those  whom  he 
had  so  long  deceived.  These  considerations 
kept  him  some  time  in  a  most  rancorous 
state  of  suspense,  which  Peregrine  affected 
to  misinterpret,  by  bidding  him  fpeely  declare 


his  suspicion,  if  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
comply  with  his  request,  and  he  would  make 
shift  elsewhere. 

This  seeming  misconstruction  increased 
the  torture  of  the  misanthrope,  who,  with 
the  utmost  irritation  of  feature, — **Oons!" 
cried  he,  *'what  villainy  have  you  noted  in 
my  conduct,  that  you  treat  me  like  a  rascally 
usurer  1"  Peregrine  very  gravely  replied, 
that  the  question  needed  no  answer:  **for," 
said  he,  had  I  considered  you  as  an  usurer,  I 
would  have  come  with  a  security  under  my 
arm ;  but  all  evasion  apart,  will  you  stead 
me  ?  will  you  pleasure  me  ?  shall  I  have  the 
money?"  "Would  it  were  in  your  belly, 
with  a  barrel  of  gunpowder !"  (exclaimed  the 
enraged  cynic)  **  since  I  must  be  excruciat- 
ed, read  Uiat  plaguy  paper ! — Sblood  !  why 
didn't  nature  clap  a  pair  of  long  ears  and  a 
tail  upon  me,  that  I  might  be  a  real  ass,  and 
champ  thistles  on  some  common,  inde- 
pendent of  my  fellow-creatures?  Would  I 
were  a  worm,  that  I  might  creep  into  the 
earth  and  thatch  my  habitation  with  a  single 
straw :  or  rather  a  wasp  or  a  viper,  that  I 
might  make  the  rascally  world  feel  my  re- 
sentment. But  why  do  I  talk  of  rascaility  ? 
folly,  foUv  is  the  scourge  of  life !  Give  me  a 
scoundrel  (so  he  be  a  sensible  one),  and  I 
will  put  him  in  my  heart  of  hearts ;  but  a 
fool  is  more  mischievous  than  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  war.  The  idiotical  hag  that 
writes,  or  causes  to  be  written,  this  same  letter, 
h^  ruined  her  family,  and  broken  her  hus- 
band's heart,  by  ignorance  and  mismanage- 
ment; and  she  imputes  her  calamity  to  F^- 
vidence  with  a  vengeance  ;  and  so  I  am  de- 
frauded of  three  hundred  pounds,  the  great- 
est  part  of  which  I  owe  to  tradesmen,  whom 
I  have  promised  to  pay  this  very  quarter. 
Pox  upon  her !  I  would  she  were  an  nomed 
beast,  that  th^  distemper  might  lay  hold  on 
her.  The  beldame  has  the  impudence  too 
(after  she  has  brought  me  into  this  dilemma) 
to  solicit  my  assistance  to  stock  the  farm 
anew !  Before  Grod,  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
send  her  a  halter ;  and  perhaps  I  might  pur- 
chase another  for  myself,  but  that  I  would 
not  furnish  food  for  laughter  to  knaves  and 
coxcombs." 

Peregrine  having  perused  the  billet,  and 
listened  to  this  ejaculation,  replied,  with 
great  composure,  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
see  a  roan  of  his  years  and  pretensions  to 
philosophy  so  ruffled  by  a  trifle.  "What 
signify  all  the  boasted  hardships  you  have 
overcome,"  said  he,  "and  the  shrewd  ob- 
servations you  pretend  to  have  made  on 
human  nature  ?  Where  is  that  stoical  indif- 
ference you  affirm  you  have  attained,  if  such 
a  paltry  disappointment  can  disturb  you  in 
this  manner  ?  What  is  the  loss  or  three 
hundred  pounds,  compared  with  the  mia- 
fortuhes  which  I  myself  have  undergone 
within  these  two  years  ?  Yet  you  will  take 
I  upon  you  to  act  the  censor,  and  inveigh 
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against  the  impatience  and  impetuosity  of 
youth,  as  if  you  yourself  had  gained  an  ab* 
solute  conquest  over  all  the  passions  of  the 
heart.  You  were  so  kind  as  to  insult  me 
t'other  day  in  my  affliction,  by  reproaching 
me  with  indiscretion  and  misconduct ;  sup- 
pose I  were  now  to  retort  the  imputation, 
and  ask  how  a  man  of  your  profound  saga- 
city could  leave  your  fortune*  at  the  discre- 
tion of  ignorant  peasants  1  How  could  you 
be  so  blind  as  not  to  foresee  the  necessity  of 
repairs,  together  with  the  danger  of  bank- 
ruptcy, murrain,  or  thin  crop?  Why  did  you 
not  convert  your  land  into  ready  money,  and 
(as  you  have  no  connexions  in  life)  purchase 
an  annuity,  on  which  you  might  have  lived 
at  your  ease,  without  any  fear  of  the  conse- 
quence?— Can't  you,  from  the  whole  budget 
of  your  philosophy,  cull  one  apothegm  to 
console  you  for  this  trivial  mischance  ?" 

"  Rot  your  rapidity,"  (said  the  cynic,  half 
choked  with  gall)  '*if  the  cancer  or  the 
pox  were  in  your  throat,  I  should  not  be  thus 
tormented  with  your  tongue ;  and  yet  a  mag- 
pye  shall  speak  infinitely  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. Don't  you  know,  Mr  Wiseacre,  that 
my  case  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
philosophy?  Had  I  been  curtailed  of  all  my 
members,  racked  by  the  gout  and  gravel,  de- 
prived of  liberty,  robbed  of  an  only  child,  or 
visited  with  the  death  of  a  dear  nriend  like 
you,  philosophy  might  have  contributed  to 
my  consolation ;  but  will  philosophy  pay  my 
debts,  or  free  me  from  the  burden  of  obliga- 
tion to  a  set  of  fellows  whom  I  despise? 
— speak — pronounce— -demonstrate— or  may 
heaven  close  your  mouth  for  ever!" 

**  These  are  the  comfortable  fruits  of  your 
misanthrophy,"  answered  the  youth,  '*your 
laudable  scheme  of  detaching  yourself  from 
the  bonds  of  society,  and  of  moving  in  a  su- 
perior sphere  of  your  own.  Had  not  you 
been  so  peculiarly  sage  and  intent  upon  laugh- 
ing at  mankind,  you  could  never  have  been 
disconcerted  by  such  a  pitiful  inconvenience; 
any  friend  would  have  accommodated  you 
with  the  sum  in  question.  But  now  the 
world  mav  retort  the  laugh;  for  you  stand 
upon  sucn  an  agreeable  footing  with  your 
acquaintance,  that  nothing  could  please  them 
better  than  an  account  of  your  having  given 
disappointment  the  slip,  by  the  help  of  a  noose 

Eroperly  applied.  This  1  mention  by  way  of 
int,  upon  which  I  would  have  you  chew  the 
cud  of  reflection ;  and  should  it  come  to  that 
issue,  I  will  use  my  whole  interest  with 
the  coroner  to  bring  in  his  verdict  lunacy t 
that  your  carcass  may  have  christian  burial." 
So  saying,  he  withdrew,  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  revenge  he  had  taken,  which  ope- 
rated so  violently  upon  Crabtree,  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  sole  consideration  men- 
tioned above,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
had  recourse  to  the  remedy  proposed.  But 
his  unwillingness  to  oblice  and  entertain  his 
fellow-creatares  hindered  him  from  practising 


that  expedient,  till,  by  course  of  post,  he  was 
happilv  undeceived  with  regard  to  the  situa* 
tion  of  his  affairs ;  and  that  information  had 
such  an  effect  Upon  him,  that  he  not  only  for- 
gave our  hero  for  the  stratagem,  which  he 
immediately  ascribed  to  the  right  author,  but 
also  made  him  a  tender  of  his  purse ;  so  that 
matters  for  the  present  were  brought  to  an 
amicable  accommodation. 

Meanwhile  Peregrine  never  slackened  in  his 
attendance  upon  the  great;  he  never  omitted 
to  appear  upon  every  levee  day,  employed 
his  industry  and  penetration  in  getting  intel- 
ligence of  posts  that  were  unfilled,  and  every 
day  recommended  himself  to  the  good  offices 
of  his  patron,  who  seemed  to  espouse  his  in- 
terest with  great  cordiality ;  nevertheless,  he 
was  always  too  late  in  his  application,  or  the 
place  he  demanded  chanced  to  be  out  of  tl^ 
minister's  gift. 

These  intimations,  though  communicated 
in  the  most  warm  professions  of  friendship 
and  regard,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  young 
gentleman,  who  considered  them  as  the  eva- 
sions of  an  insincere  courtier,  and  loudly  com- 
plained of  them  as  such  to  his  lordship,  si^ 
nifying,  at  the  same  time,  an  intention  to  sell 
his  mortgage  for  ready  money,  which  he 
would  expend  to  the  last  farthing  in  thwart- 
ing his  honour,  in  the  very  first  election  he 
should  patronise.  His  lordship  never  want- 
ed a  proper  exhortation  upon  these  occasions: 
he  did  not  now  endeavour  to  pacify  him  with 
assurances  of  the  minister's  fiivour,  because 
he  perceived  that  these  medicines  had,  bv  re- 
peated use,  lost  their  effect  upon  our  adven- 
turer, whose  menaces  he  now  combated  by 
representing  that  the  minister's  purse  was 
heavier  than  that  of  Mr  Pickle ;  that,  there- 
fore, should  he  make  a  point  of  opposing  his 
interest,  the  youth  must  infallibly  fail  in  the 
contest;  in  which  case  he  would  find  himself 
utterly  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  consequently  precluded  from  all  hope  of 
provision. 

This  was  an  observation,  the  truth  of  which 
our  young  gentleman  could  not  pretend  to 
doubt,  though  it  did  not  at  all  tend  to  the 
vindication  of  his  honour's  conduct.  Indeed 
Pickle  began  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  his 
own  patron,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  Lrifled 
with  has  impatience,  and  even  eluded,  by  sor- 
ry excuses,  his  desire  of  having  another  pri- 
vate audience  of  the  first  mover.  His  lordship 
also  began  to  be  less  accessible  than  usual ; 
and  Peregrine  had  been  obliged  to  dun  the 
steward  with  repeated  demands,  before  he 
could  finger  the  last  quarter  of  his  interest. 

Alarmed  by  these  considerations,  he  went 
and  consulted  the  nobleman  whom  he  had 
obliged  in  the  affair  of  his  son,  and  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  but  a  very  indifferent 
character  of  the  person  in  whom  he  had  so 
longconfided.  This  new  adviser,  who  (though 
a  courtier)  was  a  rival  of  the  other,  gave  our 
adventurer  to  understand,  that  he  luid  been 
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leaning  upon  a  broken  reed;  that  his  professed  | 
patron  was  a  man  of  a  shattered  fortune  and 
decayed  interest,  which  extended  no  farther 
than  a  smile  and  a  whisper;  that,  for  his  own 
part,  he  should  have  been  proud  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  his  influence  with  the  minister 
in  behalf  of  Mr  Pickle — "but  since  you  have 
put  yourself  under  the  protection  of  another 
peer,"  said  he,  **  whose  connexions  interfere 
with  mine,  I  cannot  now  espouse  your  cause, 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  seducing 
that  nobleman's  adherents — a  charse  which, 
of  all  others,  I  would  most  careftuly  avoid. 
However,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  assist 
you  with  my  private  advice,  as  a  specimen 
of  which,  I  now  counsel  you  to  insist  upon 
having  another  interview  with  Sir  Steady 
Steerwell  himself,  that  you  may  in  person  ex- 
plain your  pretensions,  without  any  risk  of 
being  misrepresented ;  and  endeavour,  if  poss- 
ible, to  draw  him  into  some  particular  pro- 
mise, from  which  he  cannot  retract,  with  any 
regard  to  his  reputation ;  for  general  profess- 
ion is  a  necessary  armour  worn  by  all  minis- 
ters in  their  own  defence,  against  the  impor- 
tunity of  those  whom  they  will  not  befriend, 
and  would  not  disoblige." 

This  advice  was  so  conformable  to  his  own 
sentiments,  that  our  adventurer  seized  the 
first  opportunity  to  demand  a  hearing,  and 
plainly  told  his  patron  that,  if  he  could  not 
be  indulged  with  that  favour,  he  should  look 
upon  his  lordship's  influence  to  be  very  small, 
and  his  own  hopes  to  be  altogether  despe- 
rate ;  in  which  case  he  was  resolved  to  dis- 
pose of  the  mortgage,  purchase  an  annuity, 
and  live  independent. 


CHAPTER  XCII. 

He  is  indulged  with  a  second  audiejuse  by 
the  minister,  of  whose  sincerity  he  is  con^ 
vinced — His  pride  €md  ambition  revive, 
and  again  are  mortified. 

If  the  young  gentleman's  money  had  been 
in  other  hands,  perhaps  the  peer  would  have 
been  at  very  littie  pains,  either  in  gratifying 
his  demand,  or  opposing  his  revenge ;  but  he 
knew  that  the  sale  of  the  mortgage  could 
not  be  effected  without  an  inquiry,  to  which 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  exposed.  He  there- 
fore employed  all  his  interest  in  procuring 
the  solicited  audience.  This  being  granted. 
Peregrine,  with  great  warmth  and  elocution, 
expatiated  upon  the  injury  his  fortune  had 
sufl^red  in  the  affair  of  the  borough,  for  which 
he  had  stood  candidate ;  he  took  notice  of 
the  disappointment  he  had  sustained  in  the 
other  election,  reminded  him  of  the  promises 
with  which  he  had  been  amused,  and,  in  con- 
clusion, desired  to  know  what  he  had  to  ex- 
pect from  his  favour. 

The  minister  having  patiently  heard  him 
to  an^ndy  replied,  with  a  most  gracious  as- 


pect, that  he  was  very  well  informed  of  his 
caerit  and  attachment,  and  very  much  dispos- 
ed to  convince  him  of  the  regard  which  he 
paid  to  both ;  that  till  of  late  he  did  not  know 
the  nature  of  his  expectations,  neither  had 
he  the  power  of  creating  posts  for  those  whom 
he  was  inclined  to  serve ;  but  if  Mr  Pickle 
would  chalk  out  any  feasible  method  by  which 
he  could  manifest  his  sentiments  of  frietld- 
ship,  he  should  not  be  backward  in  executing 
the  plan. 

Peregrine,  laying  hold  on  this  declaration, 
mentioned  several  places  which  he  knew  to 
be  vacant ;  but  the  old  evasion  was  still  used ; 
one  of  them  was  not  in  his  department  of 
business,  another  had  been  promised  to  the 
third  son  of  a  certain  earl  before  the  death 
of  the  last  possessor,  and  a  third  was  encum- 
bered with  a  pension  that  eat  up  a  good  half 
of  the  appointments.  In  short,  such  ob- 
structions were  started  to  all  his  proposals 
as  he  could  not  possibly  surmount,  though  he 
plainly  perceived  they  were  no  other  than 
specious  pretexts  to  cover  the  mortifying  side 
of  a  refusal.  Exasperated,  therefore,  at  this 
lack  of  sincerity  and  gratitude, — "I  can 
easily  foresee,"  said  he,  "  that  such  difficul- 
ties will  never  be  wanting,  when  I  have  any 
thing  to  ask ;  and  for  that  reason  will  save 
myself  the  trouble  of  any  farther  application." 
So  saying,  he  withdrew  in  a  very  abrupt  man- 
ner,  breathing  defiance  and  irevenge.  But 
his  patron,  who  did  not  think  proper  to  drive 
him  to  extremities,  found  means  to  persuade 
his  hononr  to  do  something  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  young  man's  choler;  and  that  same 
evening  our  adventurer  received  a  message 
from  his  lordship,  desy-ing  to  see  him  imme- 
diately. 

In  consequence  of  this  intimation.  Pickle 
went  to  his  house,  and  appeared  before  him 
with  a  very  cloudy  aspect,  which  signified, 
to  whom  it  might  concern,  that  his  tenfiper 
was  at  present  too  much  galled  to  endure  re- 
proof; and  therefore  the  sagacious  peer  for- 
bore to  take  him  to  task  for  his  behaviour 
during  the  audience  he  had  obtained;  but 
gave  nim  to  understand,  that  the  minister,  in 
consideration  of  his  services,  had  sent  him  a 
note  of  three  hundred  pounds,  with  a  promise 
of  the  like  sum  yearly,  until  he  could  be  other- 
wise  provided  for.  This  declaration  in  some 
measure  appeased  the  youth,  who  condescend- 
ed to  accept  the  present;  and,  next  levee 
day,  made  his  acknowledgement  to  the  do- 
nor, who  favoured  him  with  a  smile  of  infi- 
nite complacency,  which  entirely  dissipated 
all  the  remains  of  his  resentment;  for,  as  be 
could  not  possibly  divine  the  true  cause  of 
his  being  temporized  with,  he  looked  upon 
this  condescension  as  an  undoubted  proof  of 
Sir  Steady's  sincerity,  and  firmly  believed 
that  he  would  settle  him  in  some  place  with 
the  first  opportunity,  rather  than  continue  to 
pay  this  pension  out  of  his  own  pocket.  In 
all  probability,  his  jvediction  would  have  been 
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verified,  had  not  an  unforeseen  accident  in  a 
moment  overwhelmed  the  bark  of  his  interest 
at  court. 

Meanwhile,  this  short  gleam  of  good  for- 
tune recalled  the  ideas  of  pride  and  ambition 
which  he  bad  formerly  cherished.  His  coun- 
tenance was  again  lifted  up,  his  good  hu- 
mour retrieved,  and  his  mien  re-ezalted.  In- 
deed, he  began  to  be  considered  as  a  rising 
man  by  his  fellow  dependents,  who  saw  the 
particular  notice  with  which  he  was  favoured 
at  the  public  levee ;  and  some  of  them,  for 
that  reason,  were  at  pains  to  court  his 
good  graces.  He  no  longer  shunned  his 
former  intimates,  with  whom  a  good  part  of 
his  fortune  had  been  spent,  but  made  up  to 
them  in  all  places  of  public  resort,  with  the 
same  ease  and  familiarity  as  he  had  been  used 
to  express,  and  even  reimbarked  in  some  of 
their  excesses,  upon  the  strenffth  of  his  san- 
guine expectation.  Cadwallader  and  he  re- 
newed their  consultations  in  the  court  of 
ridicule ;  and  divers  exploits  were  achieved, 
to  the  confusion  of  those  who  had  sailed  into 
the  north  of  their  displeasure. 

But  these  enjoyments  were  soon  interrupt- 
ed by  a  misfortune  equally  fatal  and  unex- 
pected ;  his  noble  patron  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  from  which  he  was  recovered 
by  the  physicians,  that  they  might  despatch 
him  according  to  rule ;  and,  in  two  months 
after  they  were  called,  he  went  the  way  of 
all  flesh.  Peregrine  was  very  much  afliicted 
at  this  event,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
friendship  for  the  deceased,  to  whom  he 
thought  himself  under  many  and  great  obli- 
gations, but  also  because  he  feared  that  his 
own  interest  would  suffer  a  severe  shock,  by 
the  removal  of  this  nobleman,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  its  chief  support.  He  put  himself 
therefore  in  mourning,  out  of  regard  to  the 
memory  of  his  departed  friend,  and  exhibited 
genuine  marks  of  sorrow  and  concern,  though 
he  had  in  reality  more  cause  to  grieve  than  he 
as  vet  imagined. 

W  hen  quarter-da^  came  about,  he  applied 
to  the  steward  of  his  lordship's  heir  for  the 
interest  of  his  money,  as  usual;  and  the  reader 
will  readily  own  he  had  some  reason  to  be 
surprised,  when  he  was  told  he  had  no  claim 
either  to  principal  or  interest.  True  it  is, 
the  manager  talked  very  civilly  as  well  as 
sensibly  on  the  subject.  "  Your  appearance, 
sir,"  said  he  to  Pickle,  "  screens  you  from 
all  suspicion  of  an  intended  fraud ;  but  the 
mortgage  upon  those  lands  you  mention  was 
granted  to  another  person  many  years  before 
you  pretend  to  have  lent  that  sum ;  and  I 
have,  this  very  morning,  paid  one  quarter's 
interest,  as  appears  from  this  receipt,  which 
you  may  peruse  for  your  satisfaction." 

Peregrine  was  so  thunderstruck  at  this  in- 
formation, which  stripped  him  of  his  all,  that 
he  could  not  utter  one  word ;  a  circumstance 
that  did  no  mat  honour  to  his  character  in  the 
opinion  of  the  steward,  who,  in  good  earnest,  | 


began  to  entertain  some  doubts  of  hie  integ- 
rity: for,  among  the  papers  of  the  deceased, 
which  he  had  examined,  there  was  no  wri- 
ting, memorandum,  or  receipt,  relating  to  this 
incumbrance.  After  a  long  pause  of  stupefac- 
tion, Pereeprine  recollected  himself  so  far  as  to 
observe,  that  either  he  was  egrec^ously  mis- 
taken, or  the  predecessor  of  his  lord  the 
matest  villain  upon  earth.  "  But,  Mr  What- 
d'yecallum,"  said  he,  "you  must  give  me 
leave  to  teU  you,  that  your  bare  assertion  in 
this  afiair  will  by  no  means  induce  me  to 
put  up  quietly  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand 
pounds." 

Having  thus  expressed  himself,  he  retired 
from  the  house  so  discontented  at  this  demur, 
that  he  scarce  knew  whether  he  moved  upon 
his  head  or  heels ;  and  tlie  Park  chancing  to 
lie  in  his  way,  he  sauntered  about,  giving 
vent  to  a  soliloquy  in  praise  of  Ms  departed 
friend,  the  burden  of  which  was  a  string  of 
incoherent  curses  imprecated  upon  himself; 
till  his  transports  by  degrees  giving  way  to 
his  reflection,  he  deliberated  seriously  and 
sorrowfully  upon  his  misfortune,  and  resolved 
to  consult  lawyers  without  loss  of  time.  But, 
first  of  all,  he  proposed  to  make  personal  ap- 
plication to  the  heir,  who,  by  a  candid  repre- 
sentation of  the  case,  might  be  inclined  to  do 
him  justice. 

In  consequence  of  this  determination,  he 
next  morning  put  his  writings  in  his  pocket, 
and  went  in  a  chair  to  the  house  of  the  young 
nobleman,  to  whom  being  admitted  b^  virtue 
of  his  appearance,  and  a  small  gratification 
to  the  porter,  he  explained  the  whole  afi*dir, 
corroborating  his  assertions  with  the  papers 
which  he  produced,  and  describing  the  dis- 
grace that  would  be  entailed  on  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  should  he  be  obliged  to  seek 
redress  in  a  public  court  of  justice. 

The  executor,  who  was  a  person  of  good 
breeding,  condoled  with  him  upon  his  loss  with 
great  good-nature,  though  he  did  not  seem 
much  surprised  at  his  acc6unt  of  the  matter; 
but  wished,  that,  since  the  fraud  must  have 
been  committed,  the  damage  had  fallen  upon 
the  first  mortgagor  who  (he  said)  was  a 
thievish  usurer,  grown  rich  by  the  distresses 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  In  answer  to  our 
hero's  remonstrances,  he  observed,  that  he 
did  not  look  upon  himself  as  obliged  to  pay 
the  least  regard  to  the  character  of  his  pre- 
decessor, who  had  used  him  with  great  bar- 
barity and  injustice,  not  only  in  excluding 
him  from  his  countenance  and  assistance, 
but  also  in  prejudicing  his  inheritance  as 
much  as  lay  in  his  power;  so  that  it  could  not 
be  reasonably  expected  that  he  would  pay 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  his  debt,  for  which 
he  had  received  no  value.  Peregrine,  in 
spite  of  his  chagrin,  could  not  help  owning 
within  himself,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
reason  in  this  refusal.  After  having  ^ven 
loose  to  his  indignation,  in  the  most  violent 
invectives  against  ^  defunct,  he  took  his 
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leave  of  the  complaisant  heir,  and  had  imme- 
diate recourse  to  the  advice  of  counsel,  who 
assured  him  that  he  had  an  excellent  plea, 
and  was  according^Iy  retained  in  the  cause. 

All  these  measures  were  taken  in  the  first 
vigour  of  his  exertion,  during  which  his  spi- 
rits were  so  fluttered  with  the  diversity  of 
passions  produced  by  his  mischance,  that  he 
mistook  for  equanimity  that  which  was  no 
other  than  intoxication ;  and  two  whole  dajrs 
elapsed,  before  he  attained  a  due  sense  of  ms 
misfortune.  Then  indeed  he  underwent  a 
woful  self-examination;  every  circumstance 
of  the  inauiry  added  fresh  pangs  to  his  reflec- 
tion ;  ana  the  result  of  the  whole  was  a  dis- 
covery, that  his  fortune  was  totally  consumed, 
and  himself  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most 
deplorable  dependence.  This  suggestion 
alone  might  (in  the  anguish  of  his  oespon- 
dency)  have  driven  him  to  some  desperate 
course,  had  it  not  been  in  some  measure  qual- 
ified by  the  confidence  o&his  lawyers  and  the 
assurance  of  tlie  minister,  which  (slender  as 
the  world  hath  generally  found  them)  were 
the  only  bulwarks  between  misery  and  him. 

The  mind  is  naturally  pliable,  and,  provid- 
ed it  has  the  least  hope  to  lean  upon,  adapts 
itself  wonderfully  to  the  emergencies  of  for- 
tune, especially  when  the  imagination  is  gay 
and  luxuriant.  This  was  the  case  with  our 
adventurer;  instead  of  indul^ng  the  melan- 
choly ideas  which  his  loss  mspired,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  flattering  delusions  of  hope, 
soothing  himself  with  unsubstantial  plans  of 
future  greatness,  and  endeavouring  to  cover 
what  was  past  with  the  veil  of  oblivion. 

After  some  hesitation,  he  resolved  to  make 
Crabtroe  acquainted  with  his  misfortune,  that 
once  for  all  he  might  pass  the  ordeal  of  his 
■atire,  without  subjecting  himself  to  a  long 
series  of  sarcastic  hints  and  doubtful  allu- 
aioos,  which  he  could  not  endure.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  the  first  opportunity  of  telling 
him,  that  he  was  absolutely  ruined  by  the 
perfidy  of  his  patron,  and  desired  that  he 
would  not  aggravate  his  affliction  by  those 
cynical  remarks  which  were  peculiar  to  men 
ofhis  misanthropical  disposition.  Cadwalla- 
der  listened  to  this  declaration  with  internal 
surprise,  which,  however,  produced  no  alte- 
ration in  his  countenance,  and,  after  some 
pause,  observed,  that  our  hero  had  no  reason 
to  look  for  any  new  observation  from  him 
upon  this  event,  which  he  had  long  foreseen, 
and  dailj  expected ;  and  exhorted  him,  with 
an  ironical  sneer,  to  console  himself  with 
the  promise  of  the  minister,  who  would  doubt- 
less discharge  the  debts  of  his  deceased  bo- 
som-friend. 


CHAPTER  XCra. 

Peregrine  e&mmite  himself  to  the  fuUic, 
siitf  ft  admitted  memher  of  «  ceuege  of 


The  bitterness  of  this  explanation  being 
passed,  our  young  eentleman  began  to  revolve 
within  himself  schemes  for  making  up  the 
deficiencies  of  his  yearly  income,  which  was 
now  so  grievously  reduced,  and  determined 
to  profit,  in  some  shape  or  other,  by  those 
talents  which  he  owed  to  nature  and  educa^ 
tion.  He  had,  in  his  affluence,  heard  of  se- 
veral authors,  who,  without  any  pretensions 
to  genius,  or  humane  literature,  earned  a  very 
genteel  subsistence  by  undertaking  work  for 
booksellers,  in  which  reputation  was  not  at  all 
concerned.  One  ^for  example)  professed  all 
manner  of  translation,  at  so  much  per  sheet, 
and  actually  kept  five  or  six  amanuenses  con- 
tinually employed,  like  so  many  clerks  in  a 
counting-house ;  by  which  means  he  was  en- 
abled to  live  at  his  ease,  and  enjoy  his  friend 
and  his  bottle,  ambitious  of  no  other  charac- 
ter than  that  of  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
neighbour.  Another  projected  a  variety  of 
plans  for  new  dictionaries,  which  were  exe- 
cuted under  his  eye  by  day-labourors ;  and 
the  province  of  a  third  was  history  and  voy- 
ages, collected  or  abridged  by  understrappers 
of  the  same  class. 

Mr  Pickle,  in  his  comparisons,  paid  such 
deference  to  his  own  capacity,  as  banished 
all  doubts  of  his  being  able  to  excel  any  of 
those  undertakers  in  their  different  branches 
of  profession,  if  ever  he  should  be  driven  to 
that  experiment ; — but  his  ambition  prompt- 
ed him  to  make  his  interest  and  glory  coin- 
cide, by  attempting  some  performance  which 
should  do  him  honour  with  the  public,  and 
at  the  same  time  establish  his  importance 
amon^r  the  copy-purchasers  in  town.  With 
this  view  he  worshipped  the  muse ;  and  con- 
scious of  the  little  regard  which  is,  in  this 
ajB[e,  paid  to  every  species  of  poetic  compo- 
sition, in  which  neither  satire  nor  obscenity 
occurs,  he  produced  an  imitation  of  Juvenal, 
and  lashed  some  conspicuous  characters,  with 
equal  truth,  spirit,  and  severity.  Though 
his  name  did  not  appear  in  the  title-page  of 
this  production,  he  managed  matters  so,  as 
that  the  work  was  universallv  imputed  to  the 
true  author,  who  was  not  altogether  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations  of  success ;  for  the 
impression  was  immediately  sold  off,  and  the 
piece  became  the  subject  of  conversation  in 
all  assemblies  of  taste. 

This  happy  exordium  not  only  attracted 
the  addresses  of  the  booksellers,  who  made 
interest  for  his  acquaintance,  but  also  roused 
the  notice  of  a  society  of  authors,  who  styled 
themselves  the  College,  from  which  he  was 
honoured  with  a  deputation,  offering  to  enrol 
hun  a  member  by  unanimous  consent.  The 
person  employed  for  this  purpose  being  a  bard 
who  had  formerly  tasted  of  our  hero's  nounty, 
used  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  him  to 
comply  with  the  advances  of  their  fraternity, 
which  ho  described  in  such  a  manner  as  in- 
flamed the  curiosity  of  Pickle,  who  dismissed 
the  ambsMadori  with  ao  ackaowledfemsnt  of 
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the  great  honour  they  conferred  upon  him, 
and  a  faithful  promise  of  endeavouring  to 
merit  the  continuance  of  their  approbation. 

He  was  ailerwards,  by  the  same  minister, 
instructed  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  college : 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  information,  com- 
posed an  ode,  to  be  pub^cly  recited  on  tbe 
evening  of  his  introduction.  He  understood 
that  this  constitution  was  no  other  than  a 
body  of  authors,  incorporated  by  mutual  con- 
sent, for  their  joint  advantage  and  satisfac- 
tion ;  opposed  to  another  assembly  of  the 
same  kind,  their  avowed  enemies  and  detrac- 
tors.! No  wonder,  then,  that  they  sought  to 
strengthen  themselves  with  such  a  valuable 
acquisition  as  our  hero  was  like  to  prove. 
The  college  consisted  of  authors  only,  and 
these  of  all  degrees  in  pomt  of  reputation, 
from  the  &bricator  of  a  song  set  to  music, 
and  sung  at  Marybone,  to  the  dramatic  bard 
who  had  appeared  in  buskins  upon  the  stage ; 
nay,  one  of  the  members  had  actually  finish- 
ed eight  books  of  an  epic  poem,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  which  he  was  at  that  time  soUcit- 
ing  subscriptions. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  congre- 
gation of  the  sons  of  Apollo  would  sit  a  whole 
evening  with  order  and  decorum,  unless  they 
were  under  the  check  of  some  established  au- 
thority ;  and  this  inconvenience  having  been 
foreseen,  they  had  elected  a  president,  vested 
with  full  power  to  silence  any  member  or 
members  that  should  attempt  to  disturb  the 
harmony  and  subordination  of  the  whole. 
The  sage,  who  at  this  time  possessed  the 
chair,  was  a  person  in  years,  whose  counte- 
nance was  a  lively  portraiture  of  that  ran- 
corous discontent  \^bich  follows  repeated 
damnation.  He  had  been  extremely  unfortu- 
nate in  his  theatrical  productions,  and  was 
(to  use  the  words  of  a  profane  wag,  who  as- 
sisted at  the  condemnation  of  his  last  play) 
by  this  time  damned  beyond  redemption. 
Nevertheless,  he  still  tarried  about  the  skirts 
of  Parnassus,  translating  some  of  the  classics, 
and  writing  miscellanies;  and,  by  dint  of  an 
invincible  assurance,  supercilious  insolence, 
the  most  undaunted  virulence  of  tongue,  and 
some  knowledge  of  life,  he  made  shift  to  ac- 
quire and  maintain  the  character  of  a  man  of 
learning  and  wit,  in  the  opinion  of  people 
who  had  neither;  that  is,  thirty-nine  in  forty 
of  those  with  whom  he  associated  himself. 
He  was  even  looked  upon  in  this  light  by 
fiome  few  of  the  college ;  though  the  major 
part  of  those  who  fiivoured  his  election  were 
such  as  dreaded  his  malice,  respected  his  ex- 
perience and  seniority,  or  hatea  his  competi- 
tor, who  was  the  epic  poet. 

The  chief  end  of  this  society  (as  I  have 
already  hinted)  was  to  assist  and  support 
each  other  in  their  productions,  which  they 
mutually  recommended  to  sale,  with  all  their 
art  and  influence,  not  only  in  private  conver- 
sation,  but  also  in  occasional  epigrams,  criti- 
cisms, and  advertisements  inserted  in  the 


publi c  papers.  This  science,  which  is  known 
by  the  vulgar  appellation  of  puffing,  they 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  finesse,  that  an 
author  very  oflen  wrote  an  abusive  answer 
to  his  own  performance,  in  order  to  inflame 
the  curiosity  of  the  town,  by  which  it  had 
been  overlooked.  Notwithstanding  this  ge- 
neral unanimity  in  the  college,  a  private 
animosity  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
two  rivaJs  I  have  mentioned,  on  account  of 
precedence,  to  which  both  laid  claim,  though, 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  it  had  been  decideo^in 
favour  of  the  present  chairman.  The  grudge 
indeed  never  proceeded  to  any  degree  of 
outrage  or  defiance,  but  manifested  itself,  at 
every  meeting,  in  attempts  to  eclipse  each 
other  in  smart  sayings  and  pregnant  repar- 
tee ;  so  that  there  was  always  a  delicate  mesa 
of  this  kind  of  wit  served  up  in  the  front  of 
the  evening,  for  the  entertainment  and 
example  of  the  junior  members,  who  never 
&iled  to  divide  upon  this  occasion,  declaring 
themselves  for  one  or  other  of  the  combaU 
ants,  whom  they  encouraged  by  their  looks, 
gestures,  and  applause,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  dispute. 

This  honourable  consistory  was  held  in 
the  best  room  of  an  ale-house,  which  afifbrd- 
ed  wine,  punch,  or  beer,  suitable  to  the  purse 
or  inclination  of  every  individual,  who  se- 
parately paid  for  his  own  choice ;— and  here 
was  our  hero  introduced  in  the  midst  of 
twenty  strangers,  who,  b^  their  looks  and 
equipage,  formed  a  very  picturesque  variety. 
He  was  received  with  a  most  gracious  so- 
lemnity, and  placed  upon  the  right  hand 
of  the  president,  who,  having  commanded 
silence,  recited  aloud  his  introductoiy  ode, 
which  met  with  universal  approbation. 
Then  was  tendered  to  him  the  customary 
oath,  obliging  him  to  consult  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  society  as  far  as  it  should 
lie  in  his  power,  in  every  station  of  life;  and 
this  being  taken,  his  temples  were  bound 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  which  was  kept 
sacred  for  such  inauguration. 

When  these  rites  were  performed  with  all 
due  ceremony,  the  new  member  cast  hie 
eyes  around  the  place,  and  took  a  more  ac- 
curate survey  of  bis  brethren,  among  whom 
he  observed  a  strange  collection  of  periwiss, 
with  regard  to  the  colour,  fashions,  and  di- 
mensions, which  were  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  before.  Those  who  sat  on  each  side, 
nearest  the  president,  were  generally  dis- 
tin^ished  by  venerable  ties,  the  foretops  of 
which  exhibited  a  surprising  diversity ;  some 
of  them  rose  slanting  backwards,  like  the 
glacis  of  a  fortification ;  some  were  elevated 
m  two  distinct  eminences,  like  the  hills  He- 
licon and  Parnassus ;  and  others  were  curled 
and  reflected,  as  the  horns  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon.  Next  to  these,  the  majors  took  place, 
many  of  which  were  mere  succedanea,  made 
by  the  application  of  an  occasional  rose  to 
the  tail  of  a  lank  bob ;  and  in  the  lower  form 
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appeared  maBses  of  hair,  which  would  admit 
or  DO  deacriptioii. 

Their  clothes  were  tolerably  well  suited  to 
the  fbmiture  of  their  heads,  the  apparel  of 
the  upper  bench  being  decent  and  clean, 
while  that  of  the  second  class  was  thread, 
bare  and  soiled ;  and,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  he  perceived  divers  efforts  made  to 
conceal  their  rent  breeches  and  dirty  linen ; 
nay,  he  could  distin^sh  by  their  counten- 
fUQces  the  different  kmds  of  poetry  in  which 
th«y  exercised  the  muse:  He  saw  Tragedy 
conspicuous  in  a  grave  solemnity  of  regard, 
Satire  louring  in  a  frown  of  envy  and  dis- 
content, Ele^  whining  in  a  funeral  aspect,. 
I^LStoral  dozing  in  a  most  insipid  languor  of 
ftce,  Ode-writing  delineated  in  a  distracted 
■tare,  and  Epigram  squinting  with  a  pert 
sneer.  Perh^M  our  hero  refined  too  much 
in  his  penetration,  when  he  affirmed,  that 
over  and  above  these  discoveries,  he  could 
plainly  perceive  the  state  of  every  one's 
finances,  and  would  have  undertaken  to  have 
liuessed  each  particular  sum,  without  vary- 
mgthree  farthings  from  the  truth. 
^The  conversation,  instead  of  becoming 
general,  began  to  fall  into  parties ;  and  the 
epic  poet  had  actually  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  private  committee,  when  the  chairman 
interposed,  calling  aloud, — "No  cabals,  no 
conspiracies,  gentlemen."  His  rival  think- 
ing it  incum^nt  upon  him  to  make  some 
reply  to  tbis  rebuke,  answered, — "  We  have 
no  secrets ;  he  that  hath  ears,  let  him  hear." 
This  was  spoken  as  an  intimation  to  the 
company,  whose  looks  were  instantly  whet- 
ted with  the  expectation  of  their  ordinary 
meal ;  but  the  president  seemed  to  decline 
the  contest;  tor,  without  putting  on  his 
fightinic  face,  he  calmly  replied,  that  he  had 
seen  Mr  Metaphor  tip  the  wink,  and  whisper 
to  one  of  his  confederates,  and  theuce  judg- 
ed, that  there  was  something  mysterious  on 
the  carpet. 

The  epic  poet,  believing  his  antagonist 
crestfallen,  resolved  to  take  the  advantage 
of  his  dejection,  that  he  might  enhance  lus 
own  character  in  the  opinion  of  the  stranger ; 
and,  with  that  view,  asked,  with  an  air  of 
exultation,  if  a  man  mi^ht  not  be  allowed  to 
have  a  convulsion  in  his  eye,  without  being 
suspected  of  a  conspiracy  ?  The  president, 
perceiving  his  drift,  and  piqued  at  his  pre- 
sumption,*-" To  be  sure,"  said  he,  "a  man 
of  a  weak  head  may  be  very  well  supposed 
to  have  convulsions  in  his  eyes."  This  re- 
partee produced  a  laugh  of  triumph  among 
the  chairman's  adherents;  one  of  whom  ob- 
served, that  his  rival  had  got  a  smart  rap  on 
the  pate.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  bard, "  in  that 
respect  Mr  Chairman  has  the  advanta^  of 
me.  Had  my  head  been  fortified  with  a 
honiwork,  I  should  not  have  been  so  sensible 
of  the  stroke."  This  retort,  which  carried 
a  severe  allusion  to  the  president's  wife, 
lighted  up  the  countenances  of  the  aggress- 


or's friends,  which  had  begun  to  be  a  little 
obumbrated ;  and  had  a  contrary  efiect  upon 
the  other  faction,  till  their  chief,  collecting 
all  his  capacity,  returned  the  salute,  by  ob- 
serving that  there  was  no  occasion  ror  a 
horn-work,  when  the  covered-way  was  not 
worth  defending. 

Such  a  reprisal  upon  Mr  Metaphor's  yoke- 
fellow, who  was  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  her  beauty,  could  not  fail  to  operate  upon 
the  hearers ;  and  as  for  the  bard  himself,  he 
was  evidently  ruffled  by  the  reflection;  to 
which,  however,  he,  without  hesitation,  re- 
plied,— "Egad!  'tis  my  opinion,  that  if  your 
covered  way  was  laid  open,  few  people  would 
venture  to  give  the  assault."  "Not unless 
their  batteries  were  more  effectual  than  the 
fire  of  your  wit,"  said  the  president.  "As 
for  that  matter,"  cried  the  other  with  preci- 
pitation, "they  would  have  no  occasion  to 
batter  in  breach ;  they  would  find  the  an^e 
of  the  lapuceMe  bastion  demolished  to  their 
hands:  he!  he!"  "But  I  believe  it  would 
surpass  your  understanding,"  resumed  the 
chairman,  "to  fill  up  the  foase.''  "  That,  I 
own,  is  impracticable,"  replied  the  bard, 
"  there  I  should  meet  with  an  hiatus  maxime 
d^endus!" 

The  president,  exasperated  at  this  insinu- 
ation, in  presence  of  the  new  member,  ex- 
claimed, with  indignation  in  his  looks,—- 
"  and  yet,  if  a  body  of  pioneers  were  set  at 
work  upon  your  skull,  they  would  find  rub- 
bish enough  to  choke  up  all  the  common 
sewers  in  town."  Here  a  groan  was  uttered 
by  the  admirers  of  the  epic  poet,  who,  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff  with  great  composure,— 
"  when  a  man  grows  sciirrilous,"  said  he,  "  I 
take  it  for  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  over- 
throw." "If  that  be  the  case,"  cried  the 
other,  "you  yourself  must  be  the  vanquished 
party,  for  you  was  the  first  that  was  driven 
to  personal  abuse."  "I  appeal,"  answered 
the  bard,  "  to  those  who  can  distinguish— 
Grentlemen,  your  judgment." 

This  reference  produced  an  universal  cla- 
mour, and  the  whole  college  was  involved  in 
confusion.  Every  man  entered  into  dispute 
with  his  neighbour  on  the  merits  of  this 
cause.  The  chairman  interposed  his  author- 
ity in  vain ;  the  noise  grew  louder  and  louder; 
the  disputants  waxed  warm ;  the  epithets  of 
blaekheadt  foolf  and  scoun^reZ,  were  bandied 
about.  Peregrine  enjoyed  the  uproar,  and, 
leaping  upon  the  table,  sounded  the  charge 
to  battle,  which  was  immediately  commen- 
ced in  ten  different  duels.  The  lights  were 
extinguished ;  the  combatants  thrashed  one 
another  without  distinction ;  the  mischievous 
Pickle  distributed  sundry  random  blows  in 
the  dark;  and  the  people  below>  being 
alarmed  with  the  sound  of  application,  the 
overturning  of  chairs,  and  the  outcries  of 
those  who  were  engaged,  came  up  stairs  in  a 
body  with  li^ts  to  reconnoitre,  and,  if  poss- 
ible, quell  this  hideous  tunuih. 
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•  Objects  were  no  sooner  rendered  visible, 
thftQ  the  field  of  battle  exhibited  strange 
groups  of  the  standing  and  the  fallen.  Each 
of  Mr  Metaphor's  eyes  was  surrounded  with 
a  circle  of  a  livid  hue ;  and  the  president's 
nose  distilled  a  quantity  of  clotted  blood. 
One  of  the  tragic  authors,  finding  himself 
assaulted  in  the  dark,  had,  by  way  of  a 
poniard,  employed  upon  his  adversary's  throat 
a  knife  which  lay  upon  the  table,  for  the  con- 
venience of  cutting  cheese ;  but,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  the  edge  of  it  was  not  keen 
enough  to  >enter  the  skin,  which  it  had  only 
scratched  in  divers  places.  A  satirist  had 
almost  bit  ofi*  the  ear  of  a  lyric  bard.  Shirts 
and  neckcloths  were  torn  to  rags ;  and  there 
was  such  a  woful  wreck  of  periwigs  on  the 
floor,  that  no  examination  could  adjust  the 
property  of  the  owners,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  were  obliged  to  use  handkerchiefs  by 
way  of  nightcaps. 

The  fray,  however,  ceased  at  the  approach 
of  those  who  interposed ;  part  of  the  com- 
batants being  tired  of  an  exercise  in  which 
tiiey  had  received  nothing  but  hard  blows; 
part  of  them  being  intimidated  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  landlord  and  his  com- 
pany, who  threatened  to  call  the  watch ;  and 
a  very  few  being  ashamed  of  the  scandalous 
dispute  in  which  they  were  detected.  But 
though  the  battle  was  ended,  it  was  imposs- 
ible, for  that  evening,  to  restore  harmony 
and  good  order  to  the  society,  which  broke 
up,  after  the  president  had  pronounced  a 
short  and  confiised  apology  to  our  adven- 
turer, for  the  indecent  uproar  which  had  un- 
fortunately happened  on  the  first  night  of 
his  admission. 

Indeed,  Peregrine  deliberated  with  him- 
self, whether  or  not  his  reputation  would 
allow  him  to  appear  again  among  this  vener- 
able fraternity;  but,  as  he  knew  some  of 
them  to  be  men  of  real  genius,  how  ridicu- 
lous soever  their  carriage  might  be  modified, 
and  was  of  that  laughing  disposition,  which 
is  always  seeking  food  for  mirth,  as  Horace 
observes  of  Philippus, 

RisQS  undique  qaaerit ; 

he  resolved  to  fieouent  the  college,  notwith- 
standing this  acciaent  which  happened  at  his 
inauguration;  being  thereto,  moreover,  in- 
ducer by  his  desire  of  knowing  the  private 
history  of  the  stage,  with  which  he  supposed 
some  of  the  members  perfectly  well  acquaint- 
ed.  He  was  also  visited,  before  the  next 
meeting,  by  his  introductor,  who  assured 
him,  that  such  a  tumult  had  never  happened 
since  the  first  institntion  of  the  assembly, 
til]  that  very  night ;  and  promised,  that,  for 
the  future,  he  should  have  no  cause  to  be 
scandalized  at  their  behaviour. 

Persuaded  by  these  motives  and  assur- 
ances, he  trusted  himself  once  more  in  the 
midst  of  their  community,  and  every  thing 
proceeded  with  great  decorum ;  all  dispute 
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and  altercation  were  avoided,  and  the  coUe^ 
applied  itself  seriously  to  the  purposes  of  its 
meeting,  namely,  to  hear  the  grievances  of 
individuals,  and  assist  them  with  salutary 
advice.  The  first  person  that  craved  redress 
was  a  noisy  North  Briton,  who  comphiinedy 
in  a  strange  dialect,  that  he  had,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  season,  presented  a  comedy 
to  the  manager  of  a  certain  theatre,  who* 
after  it  had  lain  six  weeks  in  his  hands,  re* 
turned  it  to  the  author,  affirming  there  was 
neither  sense  .nor  English  in  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  president,  who,  by-the-by,  had  revis- 
ed the  piece,  thinking  his  own  reputation 
concerned,  declared,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
society,  that,  with  regard  to  sense,  he  would 
not  undertake  to  vindicate  the  production ; 
but,  in  point  of  language,  no  fault  could  be 
justly  laid  to  its  char^:  *'The  case,  how- 
ever, is  very  plain,"  said  he ;  *'  the  manager 
never  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  peruse  the 
play,  but  formed  a  judgment  of  it  from  the 
conversation  of  the  author,  never  dreaming^ 
that  it  had  undergone  the  revisal  of  an  Eng- 
lish writer ;  be  mat  as  it  will,  you  are  infi- 
nitely obliged  to  him  for  having  dispatched 
^ou  so  soon,  and  I  shall  have  the  better  opin- 
ion of  him  for  it  so  long  as  I  live ;  for  I  have 
known  otherguise  authors  than  you,  that  is^ 
in  point  of  interest  and  fame,  kept  in  con-« 
tinual  attendance  and  dependence  during  the 
best  part  of  their  lives,  and,  after  all,  disap- 
pointed in  the  expectation  of  seeing  their 
performances  exhibited  on  the  stage,'* 


CHAPTER  XCIV, 

Further  proceedingt  of  the  college. 

This  affair  was  no  sooner  discussed,  than 
another  gentleman  exhibited  a  complaint, 
signifying,  that  he  had  undertaken  to  trans- 
late into  English  a  certain  celebrated  author, 
who  had  been  cruelly  mangled  by  former  at- 
tempts ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  his  design  took 
air,  the  proprietors  of  those  miserable  trans-* 
lations  nad  endeavoured  to  prejudice  his 
work,  by  industrious  insinuations,  contrary 
to  truth  and  fair  dealing,  importing,  that  he 
did  not  understand  one  word  of  tlie  language 
which  he  pretended  to  translate.  This  oeing 
a  case  that  nearly  conc^med  the  greatest 
part  of  the  audience,  it  was  taken  into  seri.* 
ous  deliberation :  some  observed,  that  it  was 
not  only  a  malicious  effort  against  the  plain- 
tiff, but  also  a  spiteful  advertisement  to  the ' 
public,  tending  to  promote  an  inquiry  into 
the  abilities  of  all  other  translators,  few  of 
whom,  it  was  well  known,  were  so  qualified 
as  to  stand  the  test  of  such  examination. 
Others  said,  that  over  and  above  this  con- 
sideration, which  ought  to  have  its  due 
weiffht  with  the  college,  there  was  a  necess- 
ity for  concerting  measures  to  humble  the 
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presumption  of  bookseUera,  who  had,  from 
time  immemorial,  taken  all  opportunities  to 
oppress  and  enslave  their  authors ;  not  only 
by  limiting  men  of  genius  to  the  wages  of 
journeymen  tailors,  without  even  allowing 
them  one  sabbath  in  the  week,  but  also  in 
taking  such  advantages  of  their  necessities 
as  were  inconsistent  with  justice  and  hu- 
manity. "For  example,"  said  one  of  the 
members,  "after  I  myself  had  acquired  a 
little  reputation  with  the  town,  I  was  caress- 
ed by  one  of  those  tyrants,  who  professed  a 
friendship  for  me,  and  even  supplied  me  with 
money,  according  to  the  exigences  of  my 
situation ;  so  that  I  looked  upon  him  as  the 
mirror  of  disinterested  benevolence;  and 
had  he  known  my  disposition,  and  treated 
me  accordingly,  I  should  have  written  for  him 
upon  his  own  terms.  After  I  had  used  his 
mendship  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  I 
happenea  to  have  occasion  for  a  small  sum 
of  money,  and  with  great  confidence  made 
another  application  to  my  good  friend ;  when 
•11  of  a  sudden  he  put  a  stop  to  his  generosi- 
ty, refused  to  accommodate  me  in  the  most 
abrupt  and  mortifying  style;  and  though  I 
was  at  that  time  pretty  far  advanced  in  a 
work  for  bis  benefit,  which  was  a  sufiicient 
security  for  what  I  owed  him,  he  roundly 
asked,  how  I  proposed  to  pay  the  money 
which  I  had  already  borrowed?  Thus  was  I 

used  like  a  younff  w just  come  upon  the 

town,  whom  the  oawd  allows  to  run  into  her 
debt,  that  she  may  have  it  in  her  power  to 
q>press  her  at  pleasure ;  and  if  tbe  sufferer 
complains,  she  is  treated  like  the  most  un- 
grateful wretch  upon  earth;  and  that  too 
with  such  appearance  of  reason,  as  may 
eatily  mislead  an  unconcerned  spectator. 
*Vou  unthankful  drab!'  she  wUl  say,  *  didn't 
I  take  you  into  my  house  when  you  hadn't  a 
shift  to  your  back,  a  petticoat  to  your  tail, 
nor  a  morsel  of  bread  to  put  into  your  belly? 
Ha'nt  I  clothed  you  from  head  to  foot  like  a 
gentlewoman,  supported  you  with  board, 
lodging,  and  all  necessaries,  till  your  own 
extravagance  hath  brought  you  into  distress ; 
and  now  you  have  the  impudence,  you  nasty, 
stinking,  brimstone  bungaway!  to  say  you 
are  hardly  dealt  with,  when  I  demand  no 

more  than  my  own?'    Thus  the  w and 

the  author  are  equally  oppressed,  and  even 
left  without  the  melancholy  privilege  of  com- 
plaining ;  so  that  they  are  fiun  to  subscribe  to 
such  terms  as  their  creditors  shall  please  to 
impose." 

This  illustration  operated  so  powerfully 
upon  the  conviction  and  resentment  of  the 
whole  college,  that  revenge  was  universally 
denounced  against  those  who  had  aggrieved 
the  plaintiff;  and,  after  some  debate,  it  was 
agreed,  that  he  should  make  a  new  transla- 
tion of  some  other  saleable  book,  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  former  version  belonging  to  the  de- 
linquents, and  print  it  in  sucn  a  small  size 
M  would  enable  him  to  imdenell  their  proper- 


ty ;  and  that  this  new  translation  should  b« 
recommended  and  introduced  into  the  world 
with  the  whole  art  and  influence  of  the 
society. 

This  affair  being  settled  to  the  satisfitction 
of  all  present,  an  author  of  some  characteir 
stood  up,  and  craved  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  his  fellows,  in  punishing  a  certain 
nobleman  of  great  pretensions  to  taste,  who. 
in  consequence  of  a  production  which  this 
gentleman  had  ushered  into  the  world  with 
universal  applause,  not  only  desired,  but  even 
eagerly  courted  his  acquaintance.  *'He  in- 
vited me  to  his  house,"  said  he,  "where  I 
was  overwhelmed  with  civility  and  profess- 
ions of  friendship.  He  insisted  upon  my 
treating  him  as  an  intimate,  and  calling  upon 
him  at  all  hours,  without  ceremony;  he  made 
me  promise  to  breakfast  with  him  at  least 
three  times  a- week :  in  short,  I  looked  upon  • 
myself  as  very  fortunate,  in  meeting  with 
such  advances  from  a  man  of  his  interest 
and  reputation,  who  had  it  in  his  power 
to  befriend  me  effectually  in  my  passa^ 
through  life ;  and,  that  I  might  not  give  him 
any  cauee  to  think  I  neglected  his  friend- 
ship, I  went  to  his  house  in  two  days,  with 
a  view  of  drinkinz  chocolate,  according  to 
appointment ;  but  ne  had  been  so  much  fo- 
ti^ed  with  dancing  at  an  assembly  over 
night,  that  his  valet-de-chaqibre  would  not 
venture  to  wake  him  so  early ;  and  I  left  my 
compliments  to  his  lordship,  with  a  perform- 
ance in  manuscript,  which  he  had  expressed 
a  most  eager  desire  to  peruse.  I  repeated 
my  visit  next  morning,  uiat  his  impatience 
to  see  me  might  not  have  some  violent  effect 
upon  his  constitution ;  and  received  a  mess- 
age from  his  minister,  signifying,  that  he  had 
been  highly  entertained  with  the  manuscript 
I  had  left,  a  great  part  of  which  he  had  read, 
but  was  at  present  so  busy  in  contriving  a 
proper  dress  for  a  private  masquerade,  which 
would  be  given  that  same  evening,  that  be 
could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  my  company 
at  breakfast.  This  was  a  feasible  excuse, 
which  I  admitted  accordingly,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  appeared  again,  when  his  lordship 
was  particularly  engaged.  This  might  poss- 
ibly  be  the  case ;  and  therefore  I  returned 
the  fourth  time,  in  hopes  of  finding  him 
more  at  leisure ;  but  he  had  gone  out  about 
half  an  hour  before  my  arrival,  and  left  my 
performance  with  his  valet-de-chambre,  who 
assured  me,  that  his  lord  had  perused  it  with 
infinite  pleasure.  Perhaps  I  might  have  re- 
tired very  well  satisfied  with  this  declaration, 
had  not  I  in  my  passage  through  the  hall, 
heard  one  of  the  fbotnten  upon  the  top  of 
the  stair-case  pronounce  with  an  audible 
voice, — *  Will  your  lordship  please  to  be  at 
home  when  he  calls  ?'  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  1  was  pleased  at  this  discovery, 
which  I  no  sooner  made,  than,  turning  to  mj 
conductor,  *  I  find,'  said  I,  '  his  lordship  ia 
disposed  to  be  ainoad  to  more  people  thaa 
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me  this  morning.'  The  fellow  (though  a 
vtklet-de-^hambre)  blushed  at  this  observation; 
and  I  withdrew,  not  a  little  irritated  at  the 
peer's  disingenuity,  and  fully  resolved  to 
sjMure  him  my  visits  for  the  future.  It  was 
not  long  after  this  occasion,  that  I  happened 
to  meet  him  in  the  Park;  and  being  naturally 
eivil,  I  could  not  pass  him  without  a  saluta^ 
tion  of  the  hat,  which  he  returned  in  the 
most  distant  manner,  though  we  were  both 
solitary,  and  not  a  soul  within  view ;  and 
when  that  very  performance,  which  he  had 
applauded  so  warmly,  was  lately  published  by 
subscription,  he  did  not  bespeak  so  much  as 
one  copy.  I  have  often  reflected  with 
wonder  upon  this  inconsistency  in  his- con- 
duct. I  never  courted  his  patronage,  nor 
indeed  thought  of  his  name,  until  he  made 
interest  for  my  acquaintance ;  and  if  he  was 
disappointed  in  my  conversation,  why  did  he 
press  me  so  much  to  further  connexion  V* 

*'  The  case  is  ver^  clear,"  cried  the  chair- 
man, interrupting  him,  "  he  is  one  of  those 
connoisseurs  who  set  up  for  taste,  and  value 
themselves  upon  knowing  all  men  of  genius, 
whom  they  would  be  thought  to  assist  in 
their  productions.  I  will  &y  an  even  bet 
with  any  man,  that  his  lordship,  on  the 
strength  of  that  slender  interview,  together 
with  the  opportunity  of  having  seen  your 
performance  in  manuscript,  has  already  nint- 
ed  to  every  company  in  which  he  is  convers- 
ant, that  you  solicited  his  assistance  in  re- 
touching the  piece,  which  you  have  now  of- 
fered to  the  public,  and  that  he  was  pleased 
to  favour  you  with  his  advice,  but  found  you 
obstinately  bigoted  to  your  own  opinion,  in 
some  points  relating  to  those  very  passages 
which  have  not  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  town.  As  for  his  caresses,  there  was 
nothing  aJt  all  extraordinary  in  his  behaviour. 
By  that  time  you  have  lived  to  my  age,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  courtier's  pro- 
mise and  performance  of  a  different  com- 
plexion ;  not  but  that  I  would  willingly  act 
as  an  auxiliary  in  your  resentment." 

The  opinion  of  the  president  was  strength- 
ened by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  members ; 
and  all  other  complaints  and  memorials 
being  deferred  till  another  sitting,  the  college 
proceeded  to  an  exercise  of  wit,  which  was 
generally  performed  once  every  fortnight, 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  expectoration 
of  genius.  The  subject  was  occasionally 
chosen  by  the  chairman,  who  opened  the 
game  with  some  shrewd  remark  naturally 
arising  from  the  (Conversation ;  and  then  the 
ball  was  tossed  about,  from  one  comer-of  the 
room  to  the  other,  according  to  the  motions 
of  the  spirit. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  just  idea  of 
this  sport,  and  of  the  abilities  of  those  who 
carried  it  on,  I  shall  repeat  the  sallies  of  this 
evening,  according  to  the  order  and  success- 
ion in  which  they  escaped.  One  of  the 
memben  observing  that  Mr  Metaphor  was 


absent,  was  told  by  the  person  who  sat  next 
to  him,  that  the  poet  had  foul  weather  at 
home,  and  could  not  stir  abroad.  *'  What  V* 
(said  the  president  interposing,  with  the 
signal  upon  his  countenance)  "  is  he  wind- 
bound  in  port?"  "  Winebound,  I  suppose,'* 
cried  another.  "Hooped  with  wine!  a 
strange  metaphor!"  said  the  third.  *'Not 
if  he  nas  got  into  a  hogshead,"  answered  the 
fourth.  "  The  hogshead  will  sooner  get  into 
him," — ^replied  a  fifth, — "it  must  be  a  tun 
or  an  ocean.  "  "  No  wonder,  then,  if  he 
should  be  overwhelmed,"  said  a  sixth.  "If 
he  should,"  cried  a  seventh,  "  he  will  cast  up 
when  his  gall  breaks."  "  That  must  be  very 
soon,"  roared  an  eighth,  **  for  it  has  been  long 
ready  to  burst."  "No,  no,"  observed  a 
ninth,  "  he'll  stick  fast  at  the  bottom,  take 
my  word  for  it ;  he  has  a  natural  alacrity 
in  sinking"  "And  yet,"  remarked  a  tenth, 
"  I  have  seen  him  in  the  clouds."  "  Then 
was  he  cloudy,  I  suppose,"  cried  the  eleventh: 
"so  dark,"  replied  the  other, "  that  his  mean- 
injf  could  not  be  perceived."  "  For  all  that," 
said  the  twelfth, "  he  is  easily  seen  through.'* 
"  You  talk,"  answered  the  thirteenth,  "  as  if 
his. head  was  made  of  glass."  "No,  no," 
cried  a  fourteenth,  "his  head  is  made  of 
more  durable  stuff;  it  will  bend  before  it 
breaks."  "  Yet  I  have  seen  it  broken,"  re- 
sumed the  president.  "Did  you  perceive 
any  wit  come  out  at  the  hole?"  said  another. 
"His  wit,"  replied  the  chairman,  "is  too 
subtile  to  be  perceived." 

A  third  mouth  was  just  opened,  when  the 
exercise  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
dreadful  cry  of  fire,  which  issued  from  the 
kitchen,  and  involved  the  whole  college  in 
confusion.  Every  man  endeavouring  to  be 
the  first  in  making  his  exit,  the  door  and 
passage  were  blocked  up;  each  individual 
was  pommelled  by  the  person  that  happened 
to  be  behind  him.  This  communication 
produced  noise  and  exclamation ;  clouds  of 
smoke  rolled  upwards  into  the  apartment, 
and  terror  sat  on  every  brow ;  when  Pere- 
grine, seeing  no  prospect  of  retreating  by 
the  door,  opened  one  of  the  windows,  and 
fairly  leaped  into  the  street,  where  he  found 
a  crowd  of  people  assembled  to  contribute 
their  assistance  in  extinguishing  the  flames. 
Several  members  of  the  college  followed  his 
example,  and  happily  accomplished  their 
escape :  the  chairman  himself^  being  unwill- 
ing to  use  the  same  expedient,  stoc^  tremb- 
ling on  the  brink  of  descent,  dubious  of  hia 
own  ability,  and  dreading  the  consequence 
of  such  a  leap,  when  a  chair  happening  to 
pass,  he  laid  hold  on  the  opportunity,  and  by 
an  exertion  of  his  muscles,  pitched  upon  the 
top  of  the  carriage,  which  was  immediately 
overturned  in  the  kennel;  to  the  grievous 
annoyance  of  the  fare,  which  happened  to  be 
a  certain  effeminate  beau,  in  full  dress,  on 
his  way  to  a  private  assembly. 

This  phantom,  hearing  the  noise  overbead^ 
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and  feeling  the  shock  of  being*  overthrown 
at  the  same  time,  thought  that  some  whole 
tenement  had  fallen  upon  the  chair,  and,  in 
the  terror  of  being  crushed  to  pieces,  uttered 
a  scream,  which  the  populace  supposed  to 
proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  woman ;  and 
therefore  went  to  his  assistance,  while  the 
chairmen,  instead  of  ministering  to  his  oc- 
casions, no  sooner  recollected  themselves, 
than  they  ran  in  pursuit  of  their  overthrower, 
who,  being  accustomed  to  escape  from  bail- 
ifTs,  dived  into  a  dark  alley,  and  vanishing 
in  a  trice,  was  not  visible  to  any  living  soul, 
until  he  appeared  next  day  on  Tower-hill. 

The  humane  part  of  the  mob,  who  bestir- 
red themselves  for  the  relief  of  the  supposed 
lady,  no  sooner  perceived  their  mistake  in 
the  appearance  of  the  beau,  who  stared 
around  him  with  horror  and  affright,  than 
their  compassion  was  changed  into  mirth, 
and  they  began  to  pass  a  great  many  un- 
savoury jokes  upon  his  misfortune,  which 
they  now  discovered  no  inclination  to  al- 
leviate; and  he  found  himself  very  uncomfort- 
ably beset,  when  Pickle,  pitying  his  situa- 
tion, interposed  in  his  behalf,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  chairmen  to  carry  him  into  the 
house  of  an  apothecary  in  the  neighbour, 
hood,  to  whom  his  miscnance  proved  a  very 
advantageous  accident;  for  the  fright  operat- 
ed so  violently  upon  his  nerves,  that  he  was 
seized  with  a  delirium,  and  lay  a  whole  fort- 
night  deprived  of  his  senses ;  daring  which 
period  he  was  not  neglected  in  point  of  me- 
dicines, food,  and  attendance,  but  royally 
regaled,  as  appeared  by  the  contents  of  his 
landlord's  bill. 

Our  adventurer  having  seen  this  unfortu- 
nate beau  safely  housed,  returned  to  the 
scene  of  the  other  calamity,  which,  as  it  Vas 
no  other  than  a  foul  chimney,  soon  yielded 
to  the  endeavours  of  the  &mily,  and  was 
happily  overcome,  without  any  other  bad 
consequence  than  that  of  alarming  the  neigh- 
bours, disturbing  the  college,  and  disorder- 
ing the  brain  of  a  beau. 

£a^r  to  be  acquainted  with  the  particular 
■  constitutions  of  a  society  which  seemed  to 
open  upon  him  by  degrees,  Mr  Pickle  did 
not  fail  to  appear  at  the  next  meeting,  when 
several  petitions  were  laid  before  the  board, 
in  behalf  of  those  members  who  were  con- 
fined in  the  prisons  of  the  Fleet,  Marshalsea, 
and  King's  Bench.  As  those  unhappy  au- 
thors expected  nothing  from  their  brethren 
but  advice  and  good  offices,  which  did  not 
concern  the  purse,  the  memorials  were  con- 
sidered with  great  care  and  humanity ;  and 
upon  this  occasion,  Peregrine  had  it  in  his 
power  to  manifest  his  importance  to  the  com- 
munity; for  he  happened  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  creditor  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  and 
knew  that  gentleman's  severity  was  owing 
to  his  resentment  at  the  behaviour  of  the 
debtor,  who  had  lampooned  him  in  print, 
because  he  refiised  to  comply  with  a  fresh 


demand,  after  he  had  lent  him  money  to  the 
amount  of  a  considerable  sum.  Our  young 
gentleman,  therefore,  understanding  tKat  the 
author  was  penitent,  and  disposed  to  make  a 
reasonable  submission,  promised  to  employ 
his  influence  with  the  creditor  towards  an 
accommodation ;  and  in  a  few  days  actuaUy 
obtained  his  release. 

The  social  duties  being  dischamd,  the 
conversation  took  a  generu  turn,  and  several 
new  productions  were  freelv  criticised ;  those 
especially  which  belongea  to  authors  who 
were  either  unconnected  with,  or  unknown 
to  the  college.  Nor  did  the  profession  bf 
stage-playing  escape  the  cognizance  of  the 
assembly;  a  deputation  of  the  most  judicious 
members  being  sent  weekly  to  each  theatre, 
with  a  view  of^making  remarks  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  actors.  The  censors  for  the 
preceding  week  were  accordingly  called  upon 
to  give  m  their  report ;  and  the  play  which 
they  had  reviewed  was  the  Revenge. 

**  Mr  Q — ^,"  said  the  second  censor,  "  take 
him  all  in  all,  is  certainly  the  most  complete 
and  unblemished  performer  that  ever  appeared 
on  our  stage,  notwithstanding  the  blind  ado- 
ration which  is  paid  to  his  rival.  I  went  two 
nights  ago,  with  an  express  design  to  criticise 
his  action :  I  could  find  no  room  for  censure, 
but  infinite  subject  for  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. In  Pierre  he  is  great,  in  Othelio 
excellent,  but  in  Zanga  beyond  all  imitation. 
Over  and  above  the  distinctness  of  pronun- 
ciation, the  dignity  of  attitude,  and  express- 
ion of  fiice,  his  gestures  are  so  just  and  sig- 
nificant, that  a  man,  though  utterly  bereft  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  might,  by  seeing  him 
only,  understand  the  meaning  of  every  word 
he  speaks !  Sure  nothing  can  be  more  ex- 
quisite than  his  manner  of  telling  Isabella 
how  Alonzo  behaved,  when  he  found  the 
incendiary  letter  which  he  had  dropt  by  the 
Moor's  direction ;  and  when,  to  crown  his 
vengeance,  he  discovers  himself  to  be  the 
contriver  of  ail  the  mischief  that  had  happen- 
ed, he  manifests  a  perfect  masterpiece  of 
action,  in  pronouncing  these  four  little  mono- 

syllaWes,  know  then,  *twa9 /." 

Peregrine  having  eyed  the  critic  some 
minutes,  "  I  fancy,  said  he,  "  your  praise 
must  be  ironical,  because,  in  the  very  two 
situations  you  mention,  I  think  I  have  seen 
that  player  out-herod  Herod,  or,  in  other 
words,  exceed  all  his  other  extravagances. 
The  intention  of  the  author  is,  that  the  Moor 
should  communicate  to  his  confidant  a  piece 
of  information  contained  in  a  few  lines,  which, 
doubtless,  ought  to  be  repeated  with  an  air  of 
eagerness  and  satisfaction,  not  with  the  ridi- 
culous grimace  of  a  monkey,  to  which,  me- 
thought,  his  action  bore  an  intimate  resem- 
blance, in  uttering  this  plain  sentence, 

—he  took  it  «p ; 
Bnt  scarce  was  it  unfolded  to  his  sight. 
When  he,  as  if  an  arrow  pierc'd  his  eye. 
Started,  tad  trembliog  dropt  it  on  the  ground* 
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In  pronouncing  the  first  two  words,  this 
egregious  actor  stoops  down,  and  seems  to 
tike  up  something  from  the  stage,  then  pro- 
ceeding to  report  what  follows,  mimics  the 
manner  of  unfolding  a  letter ;  when  he  men- 
tions the  simile  of  an  arrow  piercing  the  eye, 
he  darts  his  fore-finger  towards  that  organ, 
Iben  recoils,  with'  great  violence,  when  the 
word  started  is  expressed;  and  when  he 
comes  to  trembling  dropt  it  on  the  ground, 
he  throws  all  his  limbs  into  a  tremulous  mo- 
tion, and  shakes  the  imaginary  paper  from 
his  hand.  The  latter  part  of  the  description 
is  /carried  on  with  the  same  minute  gesticu- 
lation, while  he  says, 

Pale  and  aghast  awhile  my  Tictim  stood, 
DisgoisMa  sigh  or  two, and  pufTd  them  from  him; 
Then  rubb'd  his  brow,  and  took  it  up  again. 

The  player's  countenance  assumes  a  wild 
stare,  he  sighs  twice  most  piteously,  as  if  he 
were  on  the  point  of  suffocation,  scrubs  his 
forehead,  and,  bending  his  body,  apes  the 
action  of  snatching  an  object  firom  the  floor. 
Nor  is  this  dextenty  of  dumb-show  omitted, 
when  he  concludes  his  imitation  in  these 
three  lines ; 

At  first  he  look'd  as  if  he  meant  to  read  it; 
Bat,  eheck*d  by  rising  fears,  he  crush'd  it  thus, 
And  thrust  it  like  an  adder,  in  his  bosom. 

Here  the  judicious  performer  imitates  the 
confusion  and  concern  of  Alonzo,  seems  to 
cast  his  eyes  upon  something,  from  which 
they  are  immediately  withdrawn  with  horror 
and  precipitation,  then  shutting  his  fist  with 
a  violent  squeeze,  as  if  he  intended  to  make 
immediate  application  to  Isabella's  nose,  he 
rams  it  in  his  own  bosom,  with  all  the  horror 
and  agitation  of  a  thief  taken  in  the  manner. 
Were  the  player  debarred  the  use  of  speech, 
and  obliged  to  act  to  the  eyes  only  of  the 
audience,  |his  mimicry  might  be  a  necessary 
conveyance  of  his  meaning:  but  when  he  is 
at  liberty  to  signify  his  ideas  by  language, 
nothing  can  be  more  trivial,  forced,  un- 
natural, and  antic,  than  this  superfluous 
mummery.  Not  that  I  would  exclude  fit>m 
the  representation  the  graces  of  action,  with- 
out which  the  choicest  sentiments,  clothed 
in  the  most  exquisite  escpression,  would  ap- 
pear nnanimaled  and  insipid ;  but  these  are 
as  different  from  this  ridiculous  burlesque,  as 
is  the  demeanour  of  a  Tully  in  the  rostrum, 
from  the  ^cks  of  a  jack-pudding  on  a 
mountebank's  stage;  and,  for  the  truth  of 
what  I  allege,  I  appeal  to  the  observation  of 
any  person  who  has  considered  the  elegance 
of  attitude  and  propriety  of  gesture,  as  they 
are  universally  acknowledged  in  the  real 
characters  of  life.  Indeed  I  have  known  a 
Gascon^  whose  limbs  were  as  eloquent  as  his 
tongue ;  he  never  mentioned  the  word  sleep 
witfaoat  reclining  his  head  upon  his  hand; 
when  he  had  occasion  to  talk  of  a  horse,  he 
always  started  up  and  trotted  across  the 


room,  except  when  he  was  so  situated  that 
he  could  not  stir  without  incommoding  the 
company,  and  in  that  case  he  contented  him« 
self  with  neighing  aloud ;  if  a  dog  happened 
to  be  the  subject  of  his  conversation,  he 
wagged  his  tail,  and  grinned  in  a  most  signi- 
ficant manner;  and  one  day  he  expressed 
his  desire  of  going  backwards  with  such  na- 
tural imitation  of  his  purpose,  that  every 
body  in  the  room  firmly  believed  he  had 
actually  over-shot  himself  and  fortified  their 
nostrils  accordingly.  Yet  no  man  ever  look- 
ed upon  this  virtuoso  to  be  the  standard  of 
propriety  in  point  of  speakioff  and  deport- 
ment. For  my  own  part,  I  confess  the 
player  in  question  woidd,  by  dint  of  these 
qualifications,  make  a  very  good  figure  in  the 
character  of  Pantaloon's  lacquey,  in  the 
entertainment  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda^ 
and  perhaps  might  acquire  some  reputatiout 
by  turning  the  Revenue  into  a  pantomime ; 
in  which  case,  I  would  advise  him  to  comA 
upon  the  stage,  provided  with  a  handful  of 
flour,  in  order  to  besmear  his  face  when  he 
pronounces  pale  and  aghast,  &c.  and  me- 
thinks  he  ought  to  illustrate  the  adder  with 
an  hideous  hiss.  But  let  us  now  come  to 
the  other  situation,  in  which  this  modem 
^sopus  is  supposed  to  distinguish  himself  so 
much,  I  mean  that  same  eclaircissement 

comprehended  in  know  then,  *twas /• 

His  manner,  I  own,  may  be  altered  since  I 
was  present  at  the  representation  of  that 
performance :  but  certain  I  am,  when  I  beheld 
him  in  that  critical  conjuncture,  his  behaviour 
appeared  to  me  so  uncouth,  that  I  really 
imagined  he  was  visited  by  some  epileptic 
distemper ;  for  he  stood  tottering  and  gasping 
for  the  space  of  two  minutes,  like  a  man 
suddenly  struck  with  the  palsy ;  and,  after 
various  distortions  and  side  shaJcings,  as  if 
he  had  got  fleas  in  his  doublet,  heaved  up 
firom  his  lungs  the  letter  /,  like  a  hug^ 
anchor  from  foul  ground." 

This  criticism  was  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  college,  who  had  no  great 
veneration  for  the  player  in  question ;  and 
his  admirer,  without  making  any  reply,  ask- 
ed in  a  whisper,  of  the  gentleman  who  sat 
next  to  him,  if  Pickle  iM  not  offered  some 
production  to  the  stage,  and  met  with  a  re- 
pulse 1 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

The  young,  gentleman  is  introduced  to  a 
virtuoso  of  the  first  order^  and  com* 
mences  yelper. 

HiTHEHTO  Peregrine  had  professed  himself 
an  author  without  reaping  the  fruits  of  that 
occupation,  except  the  little  fame  he  had 
acquired  by  his  late  satire ;  but  now  he 
thought  it  high  time  to  weigh  solid  jnMing 
against  empty  frmss,  and  therefore  engagiM 
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with  some  booksellers  in  a  certain  translation 
which  he  obliged  himself  to  perfopn  for  the 
consideration  of  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
articles  of  aCTeemcnt  bein^  drawn,  he  began 
his  task  with  great  eagerness,  rose  early  in 
the  morning  to  his  work,  at  which  he  labour- 
ed all  day  long,  went  abroad  with  the  bats  in 
the  evening,  and  appeared  in  the  coffee- 
house, where  he  amused  himself  with  the 
newspapers  and  conversation  till  nine 
o'clock;  then  he  retired  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, and,  after  a  slight  repast,  betook  him- 
self to  rest,  that  he  might  be  able  to  unroost 
with  the  cock.  This  sudden  change  from 
his  former  way  of  life  agreed  so  ill  with  his 
disposition,  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  was 
troubled  with  flatulences  and  indigestion, 
which  produced  anxiety  and  dejection  of 
spirits ;  and  the  nature  of  his  situation  began 
in  some  measure  to  discompose  his  brain ;  a 
discovery  which  he  no  sooner  made,  than  he 
had  recourse  to  the  advice  of  a  young  physi- 
cian, who  was  a  member  of  the  college  of 
authors,  at  this  time  one  of  our  hero's  most 
intimate  acquaintance. 

The  son  of  iEsculapius,  having  considered 
his  case,  imputed  his  disorder  to  the  riffht 
cause,  namely,  want  of  exercise  ;  dissuaded 
him  from  such  close  application  to  study, 
until  he  should  be  gradually  familiarized  to  a 
sedentary  life ;  advised  him  to  enjoy  his 
friend  and  his  bottle  in  moderation,  and 
wean  himself  fh)m  his  former  customs  by 
degrees ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  rise  im- 
mediately after  his  first  sleep,  and  exercise 
himself  in  a  morning's  walk.  In  order  to 
render  this  last  part  of  the  prescription  the 
more  palatable,  the  doctor  promised  to  attend 
him  in  these  early  excursions,  and  even  to 
introduce  him  to  a  certain  personage  of  note, 
who  ^ve  a  sort  of  public  breakfasting  to 
the  mmor  virtuosi  of  the  age,  and  often  em- 
ployed his  interest  in  behalf  of  those  who 
properly  cultivated  his  countenance  and  ap- 
probation. 

This  proposal  was  extremely  acceptable  to 
our  young  ^ntleman,  who,  besides  the  ad- 
vantage which  might  accrue  to  him  from 
such  a  valuable  connection,  foresaw  much 
entertainment  and  satisfaction  in  the  dis- 
course of  so  many  learned  guests.  The  oc- 
casions of  his  health  and  interest,  moreover, 
coincided  in  another  circumstance ;  the  mi- 
nister's levee  being  kept  betimes  in  the 
morning,  so  that  he  could  perform  his  walk, 
yield  his  attendance,  and  breakfast  at  this 
philosophical  board,  without  encroaching  a 
great  deal  upon  his  other  avocations. 

Measures  being  thus  preconcerted,  the 
physician  conducted  our  adventurer  to  the 
house  of  this  celebrated  sage,  to  whom  he 
recommended  him  as  a  ffentleman  of  genius 
and  taste,  who  craved  the  honour  of  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  he  had  previously  smoothed 
the  vrtij  to  his  introduction,  by  representing 
Peregnne  as  a  young  fellow  of  great  ambi- 


tion, spirit,  and  address,  who  could  not  fall 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  world ;  that  therefore 
he  would  be  a  creditable  addition  to  the  sub* 
ordinates  of  such  a  patron,  and  by  his  quali- 
fications, intrepidity,  and  warmth  of  temper, 
turn  out  a  consummate  herald  of  his  fiune. 
Upon  these  considerations,  he  met  with  a 
most  eufiraging  reception  from  the  ente^ 
tainer,  who  was  a  well-bred  man,  of  some 
learning,  generosity,  and  taste ;  but  his  foible 
was  the  desire  of  being  thought  the  inimit- 
able patron  of  all  three. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  acquire  and  support 
this  character  that  his  house  was  open  to  all 
those  who  had  any  pretensions  to  literature ; 
consequently  he  was  surrounded  by  a  Strang 
variety  of  pretenders ;  but  none  were  dis- 
couraged, because  he  knew  that  even  the 
roost  insignificant  might,  in  some  shape,  con- 
duce to  the  propagation  of  his  praise.  A 
babbler,  though  he  cannot  run  upon  the  scent, 
may  spring  the  game,  and,  by  his  yelping, 
help  to  fill  up  the  cry :  no  wonder,  then,  that 
a  youth  of  Pickle's  accomplishment  was  ad- 
mitted, and  even  invited  into  the  pack. 
After  having  enjoyed  a  very  short  private  au- 
dience in  the  closet,  our  young  gentleman 
was  shown  into  another  room,  where  half  a 
dozen  of  his  fellow-adherents  waited  for 
their  Mecenas,  who  in  a  few  minutes  appear- 
ed, with  a  most  gracious  aspect,  received  the 
compliments  of  the  morning,  and  sat  down 
to  breakfast  in  the  midst  of  them,  without 
any  further  ceremony. 

The  conversation  at  first  turned  upon  the 
weather,  which  was  investigated  in  a  very 
philosophical  manner  by  one  of  the  company, 
who  seemed  to  have  consulted  all  the  baro- 
meters and  therroometeiiB  that  ever  were  in- 
vented, before  he  would  venture  to  affirm 
that  it  was  a  chill  morning.  This  subject 
being  accurately  discussed,  the  chief  inquired 
about  the  news  of  the  learned  world ;  and 
his  inclination  was  no  sooner  expressed  than 
every  guest  opened  his  mouth,  in  order  to 
gratify  his  curiosity ;  but  he  that  first  cap- 
tivated  his  attention,  was  a  meagre  shrivelled 
antiquary,  who  looked  like  an  animated 
mummy,  which  had  been  scorched  among 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  He  told  the  patron, 
that  he  had,  by  accident,  met  with  a  medal, 
which,  though  it  was  de&ced  by  time,  he 
would  venture  to  pronounce  a  genuine  an- 
tique, fi*om  the  ringing  and  taste  of  the 
metal,  as  well  as  from  uie  colouf  and  com- 
position of  the  rust :  so  saying,  he  produced 
a  piece  of  copper  coin,  so  consumed  and  dis- 
guised by  age,  that  scarce  a  vestige  of  the 
impression  was  to  be  perceived.  Never- 
theless, this  connoisseur  pretended  to  dis- 
tinguish a  face  in  profile,  from  which  he 
concluded  that  the  piece  was  of  the  Upper 
Empire,  and  on  the  reverse  he  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  bulb  of  the  spear,  and  part  of 
the  parazonium,  which  were  the  insignia  of 
the  Roman  Virtus,  together  with  the  fragv. 
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ment  of  one  fold  of  the  multicium  in  which 
she  was  clothed.  He  likewise  had  discover- 
ed an  angle  of  the  letter  N,  and  at  some 
distance  an  entire  I;  from  these  circum- 
stances conjecturing,  and  indeed  concluding, 
that  the  medal  was  struck  by  Severus,  m 
honour  of  the  victory  he  obtained  over  his 
nval  Niger,  after  he  had  forced  the  passes  of 
Mount  Taurus.  This  criticism  seemed  very 
satisfactory  to  the  entertainer,  who  having 
examined  the  coin  by  the  help  of  his  spec- 
tacles, plainly  discerned  the  particulars  wnich 
the  owner  had  mentioned,  and  was  pleased 
to  term  his  account  of  the  matter  a  very  in- 
genious explanation. 

The  curiosity  was  circulated  through  the 
hands  of  all  present ;  and  every  virtuoso,  in 
his  turn,  licked  the  copper,  and  rung  it  upon 
the  hearth,  declaring  his  assent  to  tne  judg- 
ment which  had  been  pronounced.  At  length 
it  fell  under  the  inspection  of  our  young 
gentleman,  who,  though  no  antiquarian,  was 
very  well  ar'-  tainted  with  the  current  coin 
of  his  o^'  •  (itrv,  and  no  sooner  cast  his 
eyep  Suable  antique,  than  he  af> 

^'  '^^itation,  that  it  was  no 

iUins  of  an  English  farthing, 

..aie  spear,  parazonium,  and  multi- 

iie    remains   of  the   emblems    and 

^^f  with  which  the  figure  of  Britannia  is 

delineated  on  our  copper  money. 

This  hardy  asseveration  seemed  to  dis- 
concert the  patron,  while  it  incensed  the 
medallist,  who,  grinning  like  an  enraged  ba- 
boon,— **  What  d'ye  tdl  me  of  a  brass  far- 
thing?"  said  he,  **did  you  ever  know  modem 
brass  of  such  a  relish  1  do  but  taste  it  young 
eentleman ;  and  sure  I  am,  if  you  have  ever 
been  conversant  with  subjects  of  this  kind, 
you  will  find  as  wide  a  difference  in  the 
savour  between  this  and  an  English  farthing, 
as  can  possibly  be  perceived  betwixt  an  onion 
and  a  turnip:  besides,  this  medal  has  the 
true  Corinthian  ring;  then  the  attitude  is 
apright,  whereas  that  of  Britannia  is  reclin- 
ing; and  how  is  it  possible  to  mistake  a 
branch  of  palm  for  a  parazonium  1" 

All  the  rest  of  the  company  espoused  the 
virtuoso's  side  of  the  question,  because  the 
reputation  of  each  was  concerned.  The 
patron,  finding  himself  in  the  same  circum- 
stance, assumed  a  solemnity  of  feature,  dash- 
ed with  a  small  mixture  of  displeasure,  and 
told  Peregrine,  that  as  he  had  not  made  that 
branch  oi  literature  his  particular  study,  he 
was  not  surprised  to  see  him  mistaken  in  his 
opinion.  Pickle  immediately  understood  the 
reproof,  though  he  was  shocked  at  the  vanity 
or  infatuation  of  his  entertainer  and  fellow- 
guests,  asked  pardon  for  his  presumption, 
which  was  accordin^y  excused,  in  considenu 
tion  of  his  inexperience :  and  the  En^ish 
ftrthing  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  true 
antique. 

The  next  person  that  addressed  himself  to 
the  chief,  was  a  fentlemaa  of  a  veiy  mathe^ 


matical  turn,  who  valued  himself  upon  the 
improvements  he  had  made  in  several  do- 
mestic machines,  and  now  presented  the  plan 
of  a  new  contrivance  for  cutting  cabbages, 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  secure  the  stock 
against  the  rotting  rain,  and  enable  it  to  pro- 
duce a  plenteous  after-crop  of  delicious 
sprouts.  In  this  important  machine  he  had 
united  the  whole  mechanic  powers,  with 
such  massy  complication  of  iron  and  wood, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  movod  without 
the  assistance  of  a  horse,  and  a  road  made 
for  the  convenience  of  the  draught.  These 
objections  were  so  obvious,  that  they  occur- 
red at  first  sigUlto  the  inspector-general,  who 
greatly  commended  the  invention,  which,  he 
observed,  might  be  applied  to  several  other 
usefiil  purposes,  could  it  once  be  rendered  a 
little  more  portable  and  commodious. 

The  inventor,  who  had  not  foreseen  these 
difficulties,  was  not  prepared  to  surmount 
them ;  but  he  took  the  hint  in  good  part,  and 
promised  to  task  his  abilities  anew,  in  alter- 
mg  the  construction  of  his  design.  Not  but 
that  he  underwent  some  severe  irony  from 
the  rest  of  the  virtuosi,  who  complimented 
him  upon  the  momentous  improvement  he 
had  made,  by  which  a  family  might  save  a 
dish  of  greens  in  a  quarter,  for  so  trifling  an 
expense  as  that  of  purchasing,  working,  and 
maintaining  such  a  stupendous  machine ;  but 
no  man  was  ever  more  sarcastic  in  his  re- 
marks upon  his  piece  of  mechanism  than  the 
naturalist,  who  next  appealed  to  the  patron's 
approbation  for  a  curious  disquisition  he  had 
made  touching  the  procreation  of  muck-flies, 
in  which  he  lud  laid  down  a  curious  method 
of  collecting,  preserving,  and  hatching  the 
CgrgB  of  these  insects,  even  in  the  winter,  by 
certain  modifications  of  artificial  heat.  The 
nature  of  this  discovery  was  no  sooner  com- 
municated, than  Peregrine,  unable  to  contain 
himself,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  laughter, 
which  infected  every  person  at  the  table, 
the  landlord  himself  not  excepted,  who  found 
it  impossible  to  preserve  his  wonted  gravity 
of  face. 

Such  unmannerly  mirth  did  not  fail  to 
mortify  the  philosopher,  who,  after  some 
pause,  during  which  indignation  and  disdain 
were  painted  in  his  countenance,  reprehend- 
ed our  young  gentleman  for  his  unphiloso- 
phical  behaviour,  and  undertook  to  prove,  that 
the  subject  of  his  inquiry  was  of  infinite 
coDsequence  to  the  progress  and  increase  of 
natural  knowledge ;  but, he  found  no  quarter 
from  the  vengeful  engineer,  who  now  retort- 
ed his  ironical  compliments,  with  great  em- 
phasis, upon  this  hot-bed  for  the  generation 
of  vermin,  and  advised  him  to  la^  the  whole 
process  before  the  Royal  Society,  which 
would,  doubtless,  present  him  with  a  medal, 
and  give  him  a  place  among  their  memoirs, 
as  a  distinguished  promoter  of  the  useful 
arts.  "If,'^8aid  he,  "you  had  employed 
your  studies  in  finding  out  some  enectual 
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method  to  destroy  those  insects  which  pre- 
judice and  fuinoy  mankind,  in  all  probability 
you  must  have  been  contented  with  the  con- 
templation of  the  good  f  ou  had  done ;  but 
this  curious  expedient  for  multiplying  mag- 
gots will  surely  entitle  you  to  an  honouraUe 
rank  in  the  list  of  learned  philosophers." 
<<I  don't  wonder,"  replied  tne  naturalist, 
'*  that  you  should  be  so  much  averse  to  the 

Eropagation  of  insects,  because,  in  all  likeli- 
ood,  yon  are  afraid  that  they  will  not  leave 
you  a  cabbage  to  cut  down  with  the  same 
miraculous  machine."  '<  Sir,"  answered  the 
mechanic,  witk  great  bitterness  of  voice  and 
aspect,  *<  if  the  cabba^  be  a#li^htheaded  as 
some  muck-worm  philosophers,  it  will  not  be 
worth  cutting  down."  <'  I  never  dispute 
upon  cabbaffe  with  the  son  of  a  cucumber," 
said  the  fly-breeder,  alluding  to  the  pedigfree 
of  his  antagonist;  who,  impatient  of  the 
affront,  started  up  with  fury  in  his  looks,  ex- 
claiming, **  Sdeath !  meaning  me,  sir  ?" 

Here  the  patron,  perceiving  things  draw- 
ing towards  a  rupture,  interposed  his  author- 
ity, rebuking  them  for  their  intemperance, 
and  recommending  to  them  amitv  and  con- 
cord a^inst  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the 
age,  who  took  all  opportunities  of  ridiculing 
and  discoursing  the  adherents  of  knowledge 
and  philosophy.  After  this  exhortation  they 
had  no  pretence  for  carrying  on  the  dispute, 
which  was  dropt  in  all  appearance,  though 
the  mechanic  still  retained  his  resentment ; 
and  after  breakfast,  when  the  company  broke 
up,  accosted  his  adversary  in  the  street,  de- 
siring to  know  how  he  durst  be  so  insolent 
as  to  make  that  scurrilous  reflection  upon  his 
family.  The  fly-fancier,  thus  questioned, 
accused  Uie  mathematician  of  having  been 
the  aggressor,  in  likening  his  head  to  a  light 
cabbage :  and  here  the  utercation  being  re- 
newed, the  engineer  proceeded  to  the  Dlus- 
tration  of  his  mechanics,  tilting  up  his 
hand  like  a  balance,  thrusting  it  rorward  by 
way  of  lever,  embracing  the  naturalist's  nose 
like  a  wedge  betwixt  two  of  his  fingers,  and 
turning  it  round  with  the  momentum  of  a 
screw  or  peritrochium.  Had  they  been  ob- 
liged to  decide  the  dispute  with  equal  arms, 
the  assailant  would  have  had  great  advantage 
over  the  other,  who  was  very  much  his  in- 
fertor  in  muscular  strength :  but  the  philo- 
sopher bein^  luckily  provided  with  a  cane, 
no  sooner  msenga^d  himself  from  this  op- 
probrious application,  than  he  handled  his 
weapon  with  great  dexterity  about  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  his  antagonist,  who  finding 
this  shower  of  blows  verj  disagreeable,  was 
fain  to  betake  himself  to  his  heels  for  shelter, 
and  was  pursued  by  the  angry  victor,  who 
chased  him  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other,  affording  unspeakable  satisfiiction  to 
the  multitude,  as  well  as  to  our  hero  and  to 
his  introductor,  who  were  spectators  of  the 
whole  scene. 
Thua  was  our  adventiurer  initiated  into  the 


society  of  yelpers,  though  he  did  not  as  yet 
fully  understand  the  nature  of  his  office, 
which  was  explained  by  the  young  physician, 
who  chid  him  for  his  blunt  oehaviour  in  the 
case  of  the  medal ;  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  their  patron's  favour  was  neither 
to  be  gained  nor  preserved  by  any  man  that 
would  pretend  to  convict  him  of  a  mistake ; 
he  therefore  counselled  him  to  respect  this 
foible,  and  cultivate  the  old  gentleman  with 
all  the  zeal  and  veneration  which  a  regard  to 
his  own  character  would  permit  him  to  say. 
This  task  was  the  easier  to  one  of  our  young 
gentleman's  pliant  disposition,  because  the 
virtuoso's  behaviour  was  absolutely  free  from 
that  insolent  self-conceit,  which  he  could  not 
bear  without  disgust ;  the  senior  was,  on  the 
contrary,  mild  and  beneficent ;  and  Pickle 
was  rather  pleased  than  shocked  at  his  weak- 
ness ;  because  it  flattered  his  vanity  with  the 
supposition  of  his  own  superior  sense. 

Cautioned  in  this  manner.  Peregrine  pro- 
fited so  much  by  his  insinuating  qualifica- 
tions, that,  in  a  very  little  time,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  chief  fiivouritey  of  the 
patron,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  snkll  occa* 
sional  poem ;  and  every  body  believed  hi 
would  reap  the  firuits  of  his  atttc^imeut 
among  the  first  of  the  old  gentleme  rj  4e. 
pendents. 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 

Peregrine,  finding  himself  neglected  by  Sir 
Steady  Steerwell,  expostulates  with  him 
in  a  letter ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
is  forbid  his  house,  loses  his  pension,  and 
incurs  the  charge  of  lunacy. 

This  prospect  of  success,  together  with  his 
expectations  from  the  minister,  whom  he  did 
not  neglect,  helped  to  comfort  him  under  the 
reverse  of  fortune  which  he  had  undergone, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  law-suit,  which  he 
still  maintained  for  the  recovery  of  his  ten 
thousand  pounds.  The  lawyers,  indeed, 
continued  to  drain  his  pocket  of  money, 
while  they  filled  his  brain  with  unsubstantial 
hope ;  and  he  was  actually  obliged  to  borrow 
money  from  his  bookseller,  on  the  strenffth 
of  the  translation,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  de- 
\nands  of  those  ravenous  harpies,  rather  than 
lay  the  misanthrope  under  any  difficulties,  or 
have  recourse  to  his  friend  Hatchway,  i^ho 
lived  at  the  garrison  entirely  icpnorant  of  his 
distress.  This  was  not  at  all  alleviated  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Indiaman,  in  which  he  had 
ventured  seven  hundred  pounds,  as  we  have 
already  observed ;  for  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand, that  the  borrower  was  left  dangerous- 
ly ill  at  Bombay  when  the  ship  sailed,  and 
that  his  chance  for  retrieving  hu  money  was 
extremely  slender. 

So  situated,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  led  a  life  of  tnuiquillityi  thougn  he  made 
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a  shift  to  struggle  with  the  remonstrances 
of  misfbrtane  :  yet  such  a  gush  of  affliction 
would  sometimes  rush  upon  his  thought,  as 
overwhelmed  all  the  ideas  of  his  hope,  and 
sunk  him  to  the  very  bottom  of  despondence. 
Every  equipage  that  passed  him  in  the  street, 
every  person  of  rank  and  fortune  that  occur- 
red to  his  view,  recalled  the  gay  images  of 
his  former  life,  with  such  mortifying  reflec- 
tion as  stabbed  him  to  the  very  soul.  He 
lived,  therefore,  incessantly  exposed  to  all 
the  pangs  of  envy  and  disquiet.  When  I 
say  envy,  I  do  not  mean  that  sordid  passion, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  man  repines  at 
his  neighbour's  success,  howsoever  deserved ; 
but  that  self-tormenting  indignation  which  is 
inspired  by  the  prosperity  of  folly,  ignorance 
and  vice.  Without  the  intervening  gleams 
of  enjoyment,  which  he  felt  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  few  friends,  he  could  not  have  sup- 
gorted  his  existence ;  or,  at  least,  he  must 
ave  suffered  some  violent  discomposure  of 
the  brain ;  but  one  is  still  finding  some  cir- 
cumstance of  alleviation,  even  in  the  worst 
of  conjunctures ;  and  Pickle  was  so  in^nious 
in  these  researches,  that  he'  maintamed  a 
ffood  battle  with  disappointment,  till  the  revo- 
lution of  the  term  at  which  he  had  received 
his  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds. 

However,  seeing  the  day  elapse,  without 
touching  his  allowance,  notwithstanding  his 
significant  method  of  presenting  himself  at 
the  minister's  levee,  when  the  year  was  ex- 
pired, he  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Steady,  re- 
minding him  of  his  situation  and  promise, 
and  giving  him  to  understand,  that  his  oc- 
casions were  such  as  compelled  him  to  de- 
mand his  salary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  morning  after  this  letter  was  con- 
veyed, the  author  went  to  his  honour's  house, 
in  expectation  of  being  admitted  by  particular 
order;  but  was  misUken  in  his  nope,  the 
minister  not  being  visible.  He  then  made 
his  appearance  at  the  levee,  in  hopes  of 
being  closeted  :  but  though  he  took  all  op- 
portunities of  watching  Sir  Steady's  eyes, 
ne  could  not  obtain  one  glance,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  retire,  without  being 
favoured  with  the  least  notice.  These  cir- 
cumstances of  wilful  neglect  were  not  over 
and  above  agreeable  to  our  young  hero,  who, 
in  the  agonies  of  vexation  and  resentment, 
went  home,  and  composed  a  most  acnmoni- 
ous  remonstrance  to  his  honour ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  not  only  deprived 
of  all  pretensions  to  a  private  audience^  but 
expressly  denied  admittance  on  a  public  day, 
by  Sir  lady's  own  order. 

This  prohibition,  which  announced  his 
total  ruin,  filled  him  with  rage,  horror,  and 
despair.  He  insulted  the  porter  who  signi- 
fied the  minister's  command,  threatening  to 
chastise  him  upon  the  spot  for  his  pre- 
sumption ;  and  vented  the  most  virulent  im- 
precations upon  his  master,  to  .the  astonish. 
ment  of  those  who  chanced  to  enter  during 
2P  ^ 


this  conference.  Having  exhausted  himself 
in  these  vain  exclamations,  he  returned  to 
his  lodgings  in  a  most  frantic  condition,  bit- 
ing his  lips  so  lliat  the  blood  ran  from  his 
mouth,  dashinff  his  head  and  fists  against  th^ 
sides  of  his  cnimney,  and  weeping  with  the 
most  bitter  expressions  of  woe. 

Pipes,  whose  perception  had  been  just  suf- 
ficient to  let  him  see  that  there  was  some  diC* 
ference  between  the  present  and  former  situ* 
ation  of  his  master,  overhearing  his  trans- 
ports, essayed  to  enter  his  apartment,  with  a 
view  of  administering  consolation ;  and  find- 
ing the  door  locked  on  tht  inside,  desired 
admittance,  protesting,  that  otherwise  he 
would  down  with  the  bulk-head  in  the  turn* 
ing  of  an  handspike.  Peregrine  ordered  him 
to  retire,  on  pain  of  his  displeasure,  and 
swore,  that  if  he  should  offer  to  break  open 
the  door,  he  would  instantly  shoot  him 
through  the  head.  Tom,  without  paying  the 
least  regard  to  this  injunction,  set  himsdf  at 
work  immediately.  His  master,  exasperated 
at  his  want  of  reverence  and  respect,  which 
in  his  present  paroxysm  appeared  with  the 
most  provoking  aggravation,  fiew  into  his 
closet,  and  snatching  up  one  of  his  pistols, 
already  loaded,  no  sooner  saw  his  valet  enter 
the  apartment,  in  consequence  of  having 
forced  the  lock,  than  he  presented  it  full  at 
his  hce,  and  drew  the  trigger.  Happily  the 
priming  flashed  in  the  pan,  without  communi- 
cating with  the  charge ;  so  that  his  furious 
purpose  did  not  take  efiect  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  honest  Pipes,  who,  disregardful  of 
the  attempt,  though  he  knew  the  contents  of 
the  piece,  asked,  without  the  least  alteration 
of  feature,  if  it  must  be  foul  weather  through 
the  whole  voyage. 

Peregrine,  mad  as  he  was,  repented  of  his 
mischievous  intent  against  such  a  fiiithful  ad- 
herent, in  the  very  moment  of  execution; 
and  had  it  proved  nital,  according  to  the  de« 
sign,  in  all  probability  he  would  have  applied 
another  to  his  own  head.  There  are  certain 
considerations  that  strike  upon  the  mind 
with  irresistible  force,  even  in  the  midst  of 
its  distraction  ;  the  momentary  recollection 
of  some  particular  scene,  occasioned  by  the 
features  of  the  devoted  victim,  hath  often 
struck  the  da^r  from  the  assassin's  hand. 
By  such  an  impulse  was  Pipes  protected 
from  any  repeated  effort  of  his  master^s  rage ; 
the  friendly  cause  of  his  present  disobedi- 
ence flashed  upon  the  conviction  of  Pere- 
grine, when  he  beheld  the  rugsed  front  of 
his  valet,  in  which  also  stood  disclosed  his 
long  and  faithful  service,  together  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  deceased  commo- 
dore. 

Though  his  wrath  was  immediately  sup- 
pressed, and  his  heart  torn  with  remorse  for 
what  he  had  done,  his  brows  remained  still 
contracted ;  and  darting  a  most  ferocious  re- 
gard at  the  intruder,— ''Villain!"  said  he» 
''how  dare  you  treat  me  with  such  dis- 
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respect?"  '*  Why  shouldn't  I  lend  a  hand  for 
the  preservation  of  the  ship/'  answered  the 
unruffled  Pipes,  '*when  there  is  more  sail 
than  ballast  aboard,  and  the  pilot  quits  the 
helm  in  despair  ?  What  signifies  one  or  two 
broken  voyages,  so  lon^  as  our  timbers  are 
strong,  and  our  vessel  m  good  trim  ?  If  she 
loses  upon  one  tack,  mayhap  she  may  gain 
upon  t'other ;  and  Pll  be  damn'd  if  one  day 
or  other,  we  don't  fetch  up  our  lee-way :  as 
for  the  matter  of  provision,  you  have  started 
a  pretty  good  stock  of  money  into  my  hold, 
and  you  are  welcome  to  hoist  it  up  again 
when  you  wool." 

Here  Tom  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  Mr  Crabtree,  who  seeing  Pere^ne  with 
a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  such  wild  disorder 
in  ois  looks,  his  head,  hands,  and  mouth  be- 
smeared with  blood,  and,  moreover,  smelling 
the  gunpowder  which  had  been  burnt,  ac- 
tually behoved  he  had  either  committed,  or 
was  bent  upon  murder,  and  accordingly  re- 
treated down  stairs  with  infinite  dispatch. 
All  his  speed  could  not  convey  him  without 
the  reach  of  Pipes,  who,  overtaking  him  in 
his  passage,  carried  him  back  into  his 
master's  apartment,  obsemng  by  the  way, 
that  this  was  no  time  to  sheer  off,  when  his 
consort  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance. 

There  was  something  so  ruefully  severe 
in  the  countenance  of  Cadwallader,  thus 
compelled,  that,  at  any  other  time,  our  hero 
would  have  laughed  at  his  concern ;  but  at 
present  there  was  nothing  risible  in  his  dis- 
position :  he  had,  however,  laid  aside  his 
pistol,  and  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to 
compose  his  internal  disturbance ;  for  he 
could  not  utter  one  syllable  to  the  misan- 
tlurope,  but  stood  staring  at  him  in  silence, 
with  a  most  delirious  aspect.  This  did  not 
tend  to  dispel  the  dismay  of  his  friend,  who, 
after  some  recollection, — '*  I  wonder,"  said 
he,  "that  you  have  never  killed  your  man 
before.  Pray  how  may  you  have  disposed 
of  the  body  ?"  Pickle  having  recovered  the 
faculty  of  speech,  ordered  his  lacquey  out  of 
the  room,  and,  in  a  most  incoherent  detail, 
made  Crabtree  acquainted  with  the  perfidious 
conduct  of  the  minister. 

The  confidant  was  very  fflad  to  find  his 
fears  disappointed ;  for  he  had  really  con- 
cluded that  some  life  was  lost  Perceiving 
the  youth  too  much  agitated  to  be  treated  by 
him  in  his  usual  style,  he  owned  that  Sir 
Steady  was  a  rascal,  and  encouraged  Pickle 
with  the  hope  of  bein^  one  day  able  to  make 
reprisals  upon  him ;  m  the  mean  time  offer- 
ed him  money  for  his  immediate  occasions, 
exhorted  him  to  exert  his  own  qualifications 
in  rendering  himself  independent  of  such 
miscreants,  and  finally  counselled  him  to  re- 
present his  wrongs  to  the  nobleman  whom 
ne  had  formerly  obliged,  with  a  view  of  in- 
teresting that  peer  in  his  behalf;  or  at  least 
of  obtaining  a  satisfactorv  explanation  from 
the  minister,  that  he  might  take  no  prema- 
ture measures  of  reveni^e. 


These  admonitions  were  so  much  milder 
and  more  agreeable  than  our  hero  expected 
from  the  misanthrope,  that  they  had  a  verv 
favourable  effect  upon  his  transports,  which 
gradually  subsided,  until  he  became  bo  tract- 
able as  to  promise  that  he  woidd  conform  to 
his  advice;  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
next  morning  waited  upon  his  lordship,  who 
received  him  very  politely,  as  usual,  and 
with  great  patience  heard  his  complaint, 
which,  by-the-by,  he  could  not  repeat  with- 
out some  hasty  ebullitions  of  passionate  re 
sentment  This  peer,  after  having  eently 
disapproved  of  the  letter  of  expostulation 
which  had  produced  such  unfortunate  effects 
kindly  undertook  to  recommend  his  case  to 
the  minister,  and  actuallv  performed  his  pro- 
mise that  same  day,  when  Sir  Steady  in- 
formed him,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  that 
the  poor  young  gentleman  was  disordered  in 
his  brain,  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  be 
provided  for  in  a  place  of  importance,  with 
any  regard  to  the  service  ;  and  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  he  (Sir  Steady)  would  sup- 
port his  extravagance  from  his  own  private 
purse : — that  he  had,  indeed,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  a  nobleman  deceased,  made  him  a 
present  of  three  hundred  pounds,  in  con- 
sideration of  some  loss  that  he  pretended  to 
have  sustained  in  an  election ;  but,  since 
that  time,  had  perceived  in  him  such  indispu- 
able  marks  of  lunacy,  both  by  his  distracted 
letters  and  personal  behaviour,  as  oblig^ed 
him  to  ^ive  orders  that  he  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted mto  the  house.  To  corroborate  tliis 
assertion,  the  minister  actually  called  in  tiie 
evidence  of  his  own  porter,  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  household,  who  had  heard 
the  execrations  that  escaped  our  youth,  when 
he  first  found  himself  excluded.  In  short, 
the  nobleman  was  convinced  that  Peregrine 
was  certain!  v  and  bona  fide  mad  as  a  March 
hare ;  and,  by  the  help  of  this  intimation, 
began  to  recollect  some  symptoms  of  dis- 
traction which  appeared  in  his  last  visit :  he 
remembered  a  certain  incoherence  in  his 
speech,  a  violence  of  gesture  and  wildness 
of  look,  that  now  evidently  denoted  a  dis- 
turbed understanding;  and  he  determined, 
for  his  own  credit  and  security,  to  disen- 
tangle himself  from  suco'a  dangerous  ac- 
quaintance. 

With  this  view,  he,  in  imitation  of  Sir 
Steady,  commanded  his  gate  to  be  shut 
against  our  adventurer ;  so  that,  when  he 
went  to  know  the  result  of  his  lordship's 
conference  with  the  minister,  the  door  was 
flung  in  his  face,  and  the  janitor  told  him 
through  an  iron  grate,  that  he  needed  not  to 

S've  himself  the  trouble  of  calling  again, 
r  his  lord  desired  to  be  excused  from  see- 
ing him.  He  spoke  not  a  word  in  answer  to 
this  declaration,  which  he  immediately  im- 
puted to  the  ill  ofiices  of  the  minister, 
against  whom  he  breathed  defiance  and  re- 
venge, in  his  way  to  the  lodgings  of  Cad- 
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walJftder ;  who,  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  his  reception,  begged  he 
would  desist  from  all  schemes  of  vengeance, 
until  he  (Crabtree)  should  be  able  to  unriddle 
the  mystery  of  the  whole,  which  he  did  not 
doubt  of  unveiling  by  means  of  his  acquaint, 
ance  with  a  family  in  which  his  lordship 
often  spent  the  evening  at  whist. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  the  desired 
opportunity ;  the  nobleman  being  under  no 
injunction  or  obligation  to  keep  the  affair 
secret,  discovered  the  young  gentleman's 
misfortune,  by  way  of  news,  to  the  first 
company  in  which  he  happened  to  be ;  and 
Peregrine's  name  was  not  so  obscure  in  the 
fashionable  world,  but  that  his  disorder  be- 
came the  general  topic  of  conversation  for  a 
day ;  so  that  his  friend  soon  partook  of  the 
intelligence,  and  found  means  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  the  minister's  information,  as 
above  related.  Nay,  he  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  proselyte  to  Sir  Steady's  opinion, 
when  he  recalled  and  compared  every  cir- 
cumstance which  he  knew  of  Pickle's  im- 
patience and  impetuosity. 

Indeed  nothing  more  easily  gains  credit 
than  an  imputation  of  madness  fixed  upon 
any  person  whatsoever ;  for  when  the  suspi- 
cion  of  the  world  is  roused,  and  its  observa- 
tion once  set  at  work,  the  wisest,  the  coolest 
man  upon  earth,  will,  by  some  particulars  in 
his  behaviour,  convict  himself  of  the  charge : 
every  singularity  in  his  dress  and  manner 
(and  such  are  observable  in  eveiy  person), 
that  before  passed  unheedea,  now  rises  up  in 
judgment  against  him,  with  all  the  exag- 
geration of  the  observer's  fancy ;  and  the 
sagacious  examiner  perceives  distraction  in 
every  glance  of  the  eye,  turn  of  the  finger, 
and  motion  of  the  head :  when  he  speaks, 
there  is  a  strange  peculiarity  in  his  argu- 
ment and  expression;  when  he  holds  his 
tongue,  his  imagination  teems  with  some 
extravagant  reverie :  his  sobriety  of  demean, 
our  is  no  other  than  a  lucid  interval,  and  his 
passion  mere  delirium. 

If  people  of  the  most  sedate  and  insipid 
life  and  conversation  are  subject  to  such  cri- 
ticisms, no  wonder  that  thej  should  take 
place  upon  a  youth  of  Peregnne's  fiery,  dis- 
position,  which,  on  some  occasions,  would 
have  actually  justified  any  remarks  of  this 
kind  which  his  ^eatest  enemies  could  make. 
He  was  accordmgly  represented  as  one  of 
those  enterprising  bucks,  who,  after  having 
spent  their  fortunes  in  riot  and  excess,  are 
happily  bereft  of  their  understanding,  and 
consequently  insensible  of  the  want  and  dis. 
grace  which  they  have  entailed  upon  them- 
selves. 

Cadwallader  himself  was  so  mueh  affect, 
ed  with  the  report,  that  for  some  time  he 
hesitated  in  his  deliberations  upon  our  hero, 
before  he  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  com. 
inunicate  to  him  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived,  or  to  treat  him  in  other  respects  as 


a  man  of  sound  intellects.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  ventured  to  make  Pickle  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  he  had  learned,  impart- 
ing them  with  such  caution  and  circum- 
locution as  he  thought  necessary  to  prevent 
the  young  gentleman  from  transgressing  all 
bounds  of  temper  and  moderation ; — ^but,  for 
once,  he  was  agreeably  deceived  in  his  prog- 
nostic. Incensed  as  our  hero  was  at  the 
conduct  of  the  minister,  he  could  not  help 
laughingr  at  the  ridiculous  aspersion,  which, 
he  told  nis  friend,  he  would  soon  refiite  in  a 
manner  that  should  not  be  very  agreeable  to 
his  calumniator;  observing,  that  it  was  a 
common  practice  with  the  state  pilot,  thus  to 
slander  those  people  to  whom  be  lay  under 
obligations  which  he  had  no  mind  to  dis* 
charge.  "  True  it  is,"  said  Peregrine,  "  he 
has  succeeded  more  than  once  in  contriv- 
ances of  this  kind,  having  actually  reduced 
divers  people  of  weak  heads  to  such  ex- 
tremity of  despair,  as  hath  issued  in  down- 
right distraction,  whereby  he  was  rid  of 
their  importunities,  and  his  judgment  con- 
firmed at  the  same  time :  but  I  have  now  • 
(thank  Heaven)  attained  to  such  a  pitch  of 
philosophical  resolution,  as  will  support  me 
against  all  his  machinations ;  and  I  will 
forthwith  exhibit  the  monster  to  the  public* 
in  his  true  lineaments  of  craft,  perfidy,  and 
ingratitude." 

This  indeed  was  the  plan  with  which  Mr 
Pickle  had  amused  himself  during  the  re- 
searches of  Crabtree ;  and  by  this  time  it  so 
effectually  flattered  his  imagination,  that  he 
believed  he  should  be  able  to  bring  his  ad- 
versary (in  spite  of  all  his  power)  to  liis  own 
terms  of  submission,  by  distinguishing  him- 
self in  the  list  of  those  wbo,  at  that  period^ 
wrote  against  the  administration.  Nor  was 
this  scheme  so  extravagant  as  it  may  seem 
to  be,  had  not  he  overlooked  one  material 
circumstance,  which  Cadwallader  himself 
did  not  recollect,  when  he  approved  of  this 
project. 

While  he  thus  meditated  vengeance,  the 
fame  of  his  disorder,  in  due  course  of  cir- 
culation, reached  the  ears  of  that  lady  of 
quality  whose  memoirs  have  already  appear- 
ed in  these  adventures.  The  correspondence 
with  which  she  had  honoured  our  hero  had 
been  lonpr  broken  off,  for  the  reason  already 
advanced,  namely,  his  dread  of  being  expos- 
ed to  her  infatuating  charms.  He  had  been 
candid  enough  to  make  her  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  exiling  himself  from  her  pre- 
sence; and  she  admitted  the  prudence  of 
self-restraint,  although  she  would  have  been 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  continuance  of 
his  intimacy  and  conversation,  which  were 
not  at  all  beneath  the  desire  of  any  lady  in 
the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  this  inter- 
ruption, she  still  retained  a  friendship  and 
regard  for  his  character,  and  felt  all  the  af- 
fliction of  a  humane  heart,  at  the  news  of  his 
misfortunes  and  deplorable  distemper.     She 
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had  seen  him  courted  and  cultivated  in  the 
sunshine  of  hia  prosperity;  but  she  knew, 
from  sad  experience,  how  all  those  insect- 
followers  shrink  away  in  the  winter  of 
distress.  Her  compassion  represented  him 
as  a  poor  unhappy  lunatic,  destitute  of  aU  the 
necessaries  of  life,  dragging  about  the  ruins 
of  human  nature,  and  exhibiting  the  spec- 
tacle of  blasted  youth  to  the  scorn  and  ab- 
horrence of  his  fellow-creatures.  Aching 
with  these  charitable  considerations,  she 
found  means  to  learn  in  what  part  of  the 
town  he  lodged ;  and  layinsr  aside  all  super- 
fluous ceremony,  went  in  a  nackney  chair  to 
his  door,  whicn  was  opened  by  the  ever 
fiuthful  Pipes. 

Her  ladvship  immediately  recollected  the 
features  of  his  trusty  follower,  whom  she 
could  not  help  loving  in  her  heart  for  his  at- 
tachment and  fidelity,  which,  after  she  had 
applauded  with  a  most  gracious  commenda- 
tion, she  kindly  inquired  afler  the  state  of 
bis  master's  health,  and  asked  if  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  be  seen. 

Tom,  who  could  not  suppose  that  the 
*  visit  of  a  fine  lady  would  be  unacceptable  to 
a  youth  of  Peregrine's  complexion,  made  no 
verbal  repl^  to  the  question ;  but  beckoning 
her  ladyship  with  an  arch  significance  of 
feature,  at  which  she  could  not  forbear  smil- 
ing, walked  softly  up  stairs ;  and  she,  in 
OTOdience  to  the  signal,  followed  her  guide 
into  the  apartment  of  our  hero,  whom  she 
found  at  a  writing-table,  in  the  very  act  of 
composing  an  eulogium  upon  his  good  friend 
Sir  Steao^.  The  nature  of  his  work  had 
animated  his  coiSitenance  with  an  uncommon 
degree  of  vivacity ;  and  being  dressed  in  a 
neat  dishabille,  his  figure  coufd  not  have  ap- 
peared to  more  advantage  in  the  eye  of  a 
person  who  despised  the  tinsel  of  unnecessary 
ornament.  She  was  extremely  well  pleased 
to  see  her  expectations  so  agreeably  dis- 
appointed ;  for,  instead  of  the  squalid  cir- 
cumstances and  wretched  looks  attending  in- 
digence and  distraction,  every  thing  was  de- 
cent and  genteel;  and  the  patient's  aspect 
such  as  betokened  internal  satisfaction. 
Hearing  the  rustling  of  silk  in  his  room,  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  firom  the  paper,  and  seeing 
her  ladyship,  was  struck  with  astonishment 
and  awe,  as  at  the  unexpected  apparition  of 
Bome  supernatural  being. 

Before  he  could  recoflect  himself  from  his 
confusion,  which  called  the  blood  into  his 
cheeks,  she  told  him,  that,  on  the  strength  of 
old  acquaintance,  she  was  come  to  visit  him, 
though  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  given 
her  good  reason  to  oelieve  that  he  had  abso- 
lute^ foi^t  that  there  was  such  a  person  as 
she  m  being.  After  having  made  the  most 
warm  acknowledgements  for  this  unforeseen 
honour,  he  assured  her  ladyship  that  the 
subject  of  her  reproach  was  not  his  fault, 
but  rather  his  very  mat  misfortune ;  and 
that,  if  it  had  been  in  nis  power  to  forget  her 


so  easily  as  she  seemed  to  imagine,  he 
should  never  have  given  her  cause  to  tax  him 
with  want  of  duty  and  respect. 

Still  dubious  of  his  situation,  she  began  to 
converse  with  him  on  different  subjects ;  and 
he  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  every  parti- 
cular, that  she  no  longer  doubted  his  having 
been  misrepresented  by  the  malice  of  his 
enemies,  and  candidly  told  him  the  cause 
and  intent  of  her  commg.  He  was  not  de- 
ficient in  expressions  of  gratitude  for  this 
instance  of  her  generosity  and  friendship, 
which  even  drew  tears  from  his  eyes.  As 
to  the  imputation  of  madness,  he  explained 
it  so  much  to  her  ladyship's  satisfaction, 
that  she  evidently  perceived  he  had  been 
barbarously  dealt  with,  and  that  the  charge 
was  no  other  than  a  most  villainous  asper- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours  to 
conceal  the  true  state  of  his  finances,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  give  this  detail,  with- 
out disclosing  some  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  laboured;  and  her  ladyship's  sa- 
gacity divining  the  rest,  she  not  only  made 
him  a  tender  of  assistance,  but,  presenting  a 
bank-note  for  a  considerable  sum,  insisted 
upon  his  acceptance  of  it,  as  a  trifling  mark 
of  her  esteem,  and  a  specimen  of  what  she 
was  inclined  to  do  in  his  behalf.  But  this 
mark  of  her  benevolence  he  would  by  no 
means  receive ;  assuring  her,  that,  thmigh 
his  affairs  were  at  present  a  little  perpl&^ 
he  had  never  felt  the  least  circumstance  of 
distress,  and  begging  that  she  would  not 
subject  him  to  &e  burden  of  such  an  un- 
necessary obligation. 

Being  obliged  to  put  up  with  this  refusal, 
she  protested  she  would  never  forgive  him, 
should  she  ever  hear  that  he  rejected  her 
offer,  when  he  stood  in  need  of  her  aid ;  or 
if,  in  time  to  come,  he  should  not  applyto 
her  friendship,  if  ever  he  should  find  himself 
incommoded  in  point  of  fortune :  **An  over- 
delicacy  in  this  respect,"  said  she,  **  I  shall 
look  upon  as  a  disapprobation  of  my  own 
conduct;  because  I  myself  have  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  my  friends  in  such 
emergencies.*' 

These  generous  remonstrances  and  marks 
of  particular  friendship  could  not  fail  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  heart  of 
our  hero,  which  still  smarted  from  the  for- 
mer impulse  of  her  charms ;  he  not  only  felt 
all  those  transports  which  a  man  of  honour 
and  sensibility  may  be  supposed  to  feel  upon 
such  an  occasion,  but  the  sentiments  of  a 
more  tender  passion  awaking  in  his  breast, 
he  could  not  help  expressing  himself  in 
terms  adapted  to  the  emotions  of  his  soul ; 
and  at  length  plainly  told  her,  that,  were  he 
disposed  to  be  a  beggar,  he  would  ask  some- 
thing of  infinitely  more  importance  to  his 
peace  than  the  charitable  assistance  she  had 
proffered. 

Her  ladyship  had  too  much  penetration  to 
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mistake  his  roeaninff ;  but,  as  she  did  not 
choose  to  encoura^  bis  advances,  pretended 
to  interpret  his  intimation  into  a  general 
compliment  of  ffallantrv,  and,  in  a  jocose 
manner,  desired  be  would  not  give  her  any 
reason  to  believe  his  lucid  interval  was  past. 
"In  faith,  my  lady,"  said  he,  **  I  perceive  the 
fit  coming  on ;  and  I  don't  see  why  I  may  not 
use  the  privilege  of  my  distemper,  so  far  as 
to  declare  myself  one  of  your  most  passion- 
ate admirers."  "  If  you  do,"  replied  her 
ladyship,  "  I  shall  not  be  fool  enough  to  be- 
lieve a  madman,  unless  I  were  assured  that 
your  disorder  proceeded  from  your  love ;  and 
that  this  was  the  case,  I  suppose  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  prove."  "  Nay,  madam," 
cried  the  youth,  « 1  have  in  this  drawer  what 
will  convince  you  of  my  bavin?  been  mad  on 
that  strain ;  and,  since  you  doubt  my  pre- 
tension, you  must  give  me  leave  to  produce 
my  testimonials."  So  saying,  he  opened  a 
scrutoire,  and  taking  out  a  paper,  presented 
her  with  the  foUowmg  song,  which  he  had 
written  in  her  praise,  immediately  after  he 
was  made  acquamted  with  the  particulars  of 
her  istory. 

I. 

While  with  fond  rapture  and  amaze 
Oq  tby  transcendent  charms  I  gaze, 
My  cautious  soul  essays  in  vain 
Her  peace  and  freedom  to  maintain  ; 
Yet'  let  Uiat  blooming  form  divine, 
Where  grace  and  harmony  combine ; 
Those  eyes,  like  genial  orbs  that  niovet 
Dispensing  gladness,  joy,  and  love. 
In  all  their  pomp  assail  my  view, 
Intent  m^  bosom  to  subdue  ; 
My  breast,  by  vary  maxims  steel *d, 
Not  all  those  charms  shall  force  to  yield. 

II. 

But,  when  invok'd  to  beauty's  aid, 
X  see  th'  enlightened  soul  displayed ; 
That  soul  so  sensibly  sedate 
Amid  the  storms  of  frowai*d  fate! 
Thy  genius  active,  strong,  and  clear, 
Thy  wit  sublime,  though  not  severe,  . 
The  social  ardour,  void  of  art. 
That  glows  within  thy  candid  heart ; 
My  spirits,  sense,  and  strength  decay. 
My  resolution  dies  away. 
And,  every  faculty  oppress'd. 
Almighty  love  invades  my  breast! 

Her  ladyshi]^  bavins  perused  this  produc- 
tion, *'  Were  I  inclined  to  be  suspicious,"  said 
she,  **  I  should  believe  that  I  have  no  share 
in  producing  this  composition,  which  seems 
to  have  been  inspired  by  a  much  more  ami- 
able object.  However,  I  will  take  your 
word  for  your  intention,  and  thank  you  for 
the  unmerited  compliment,  though  I  have 
met  with  it  in  such  an  accidentid  manner. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  be  so  free  as  to  tell 
you,  it  is  now  high  time  for  you  to  contract 
that  unbounded  spirit  of  gallantry,  which  you 
have  indulged  so  long,  into  a  sincere  at- 


tachment for  the  fair  Emilia,  who,  by  all  ac- 
counts, deserves  the  whole  of  your  attention 
and  regard."  His  nerves  thrilled  at  mention 
of  that  name,  which  he  never  heard  pro- 
nounced without  agitation.  Rather  than  un- 
dergo the  consequence  of  a  conversation 
upon  this  subject,  he  chose  to  drop  the 
theme  of  love  altogether,  and  industnously 
introduced  some  other  topic  of  discourse. 


CHAPTER  XCVU. 

He  writes  against  the  minister,  by  whose 
instigation  he  is  arrested,  ana  moves 
himself  by,  habeas  corpus  into  the  Fleet. 

My  lady  having  prolonged  her  stay  beyond 
the  period  of  a  common  visit,  and  repeated 
her  protestations  in  the  most  frank  and  ob-^ 
liging  manner,  took  her  leave  of  our  adven** 
turer,  who  promised  to  pay  his  respects  ta 
her  in  a  few  days  at  her  own  house.  Mean- 
while, he  resumed  his  task  ;  and  having 
finished  a  most  severe  remonstrance  against 
Sir  Steady,  not  only  with  regard  to  his  private 
ingratitude,  but  also  to  his  maJ-administration 
of  public  affairs,  he  sent  it  to  the  author  of  a 
weekly  paper,  who  had  been  long  a  professed 
reformer  in  politics;  and  it  appeared  in  a 
very  few  days,  with  a  note  of  the  publisher, 
desiring  the  favour  of  further  correspondence 
with  the  author. 

The  animadversions  contained  in  this 
small  essay  were  so  spirited  and  judicious, 
and  a  great  many  new  light*  thrown  upon 
the  subject  with  such  perspicuity,  as  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  the  public  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  helped  to  raise  the 
character  of  th^  paper  in  which  it  was  in- 
serted. The  minister  was  not  the  last  who 
examined  the  performance,  which,  in  spite 
of  all  his  boasted  temper,  provoked  him  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  set  his  emissaries  at 
work,  and  by  dint  of  corruption,  procured  a 
sight  of  the  manuscript  in  Peregrine's  own 
hand-writinff,  which  he  immediately  re- 
cognised ;  but,  for  further  confirmation  of 
his  opinion,  he  compared  it  with  the  two 
letters  which  he  had  received  from  our  ad- 
venturer. Had  he  known  the  young  gentle- 
man's talents  for  declamation  were  so  acute, 
perhaps  he  would  never  have  given  him 
cause  to  complain,  but  employed  nim  in  the 
vindication  of  his  own  measures ;  nay,  he 
might  still  have  treated  him  like  some  other 
authors  whom  he  had  brought  over  from  the 
opposition,  had  not  the  keenness  of  this  first 
assault  incensed  him  to  a  desire  of  revenge. 
He,  therefore,  no  sooner  made  this  discovery, 
than  he  conveyed  his  directions  to  his  de- 
pendent the  receiver-general f  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  Pickle's  notes.  Next  day,  while 
our  author  stood  within  a  circle  of  his  ac- 
anaintance,  at  a  certain  coffeehouse,  holding 
forth  with  great  eloquence  upon  the  diseases 
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of  the  state,  he  was  accosted  by  a  bailiff, 
who,  entering  the  room  with  five  or  six 
followers,  told  him  aloud,  that  he  had  a  writ 
against  him  for  twelve  hundred  pounds,  at 
the  suit  of  Mr  Ravage  Gleanum. 

The  whole  company  were  astonished  at 
this  address,  which  did  not  fail  to  discompose 
'the  defendant  himself  who  (as  it  were  in- 
stinctively), in  the  midst  of  nis  confusion, 
saluted  t&e  officer  across  the  head  with  his 
cane ;  in  consequence  of  which  application, 
he  was  surrounded  and  disarmed  in  an  in- 
stant by  the  gang,  who  carried  him  off  to  the 
next  tavern  in  the  most  opprobrious  manner. 
Nor  did  one  of  the  spectators  interpose  in 
hb  behalf,  or  visit  him  in  his  confinement 
with  the  least  tender  of  advice  or  assist- 
ance; such  is  the  zeal  of  a  coffeehouse 
friendship. 

This  stroke  was  the  more  severe  upon  our 
hero,  as  it  was  altogether  unexpected ;  for 
he  had  utterly  forgot  the  debt  for  which  he 
was  arrested.  His  present  indignation  was, 
however,  chiefly  kindled  against  the  bailiff, 
who  had  done  nis  office  in  such  a  disrespect- 
fill  manner;  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his 
.  recollection  in  the  house  to  which  they  con- 
ducted him,  was  to  chastise  him  for  the  in- 
solence and  indecency  of  his  behaviour. 
This  task  he  performed  with  his  bare  fists, 
every  other  weapon  being  previously  con- 
veyed out  of  his  reach ;  and  the  delinquent 
underwent  his  discipline  with  surprising  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  asking  pardon  with 
great  humility,  and  protesting  before  God, 
lat  he  had  never  willingly  and  wittingly 
used  any  gentleman  with  ill  manners,  but 
had  been  commanded  to  arrest  our  adven- 
turer according  to  the  express  direction  of 
the  creditor,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  place. 
By  this  declaration  Peregrine  was  appeas- 
ed, and,  out  of  a  delirium  of  passion,  waked 
to  all  the  horrors  of  reflection.  All  the  fflory 
of  his  youth  was  now  eclipsed,  all  the  bloss- 
oms of  his  hope  were  blasted,  and  he  saw 
himself  doomed  to  the  miseries  of  a  jail, 
wfthout  the  least  prospect  of  enlargement, 
except  in  the  issue  of  his  lawsuit,  of  which 
he  had,  for  some  time  past,  grown  less  and 
less  confident  every  day.  What  would  be- 
come of  the  unfortunate,  if  the  constitution 
of  the  mind  did  not  permit  them  to  bring  one 
passion  into  the  field  against  another?  pass- 
ions that  operate  in  the  human  breast,  like 
poisons  of  a  different  nature,  extinguishing 
each  other's  effect.  Our  hero's  grief  reign- 
ed in  full  despotism,  until  it  was  deposed  by 
revenge ;  dunng  the  predominancy  of  which 
he  considered  every  thing  which  had  happen- 
.  ed  as  a  circumstance  conducive  to  his  grati- 
■  fication.  "  If  I  must  be  prisoner  for  life," 
said  he  to  himself,  *<if  I  must  relinquish  all 
^y  S^Y  expectations,  let  me  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  of  clanking  my  chains  so  as 
to  interrupt  the  repose  of  my  adversary; 
and  let  me  search  in  my  own  breast  for  that 


peace  and  contentment,  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  all  the  scenes  of  my  suc- 
cess. In  being  detached  from  the  worid  I 
shall  be  delivered  firom  folly  and  ingratitude, 
as  well  as  exempted  from  an  expense,  which 
I  should  have  found  it  verv  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  support ;  I  shall  have  little 
or  no  temptation  to  mis-spend  my  time*  and 
more  undisturbed  opportunity  to  earn  my 
subsistence,  and  prosecute  my  revenge. 
After  all,  a  jail  is  the  best  tub  to  which  & 
cynic  phUosopher  can  retire." 

In  consequence  of  these  comfortable  ze- 
flections,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Mr  Crabtree, 
with  an  account  of  his  misfortune,  signifying 
his  resolution  to  move  himself  immediately 
into  the  Fleet,  and  desiring  that  he  would 
send  him  some  understanding  attorney  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  would  direct  him  into  the 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken  for  that  purpose. 
The  misanthrope,  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
intimation,  went  in  person  to  a  lawyer, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  spunging-house 
whither  the  prisoner  had  by  this  time  retired. 
Peregrine  was,  under  the  auspices  of  his 
director,  conducted  to  the  judge's  chamber, 
where  he  was  left  in  the  custody  of  a  tip. 
staff;  and,  after  having  paid  for  a  warrant 
of  habeas  corputt  by  him  conveyed  to  the 
Fleet,  and  delivered  to  the  care  of  the 
warden. 

Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  lodge,  in 
which  he  was  obliged  to  expose  himself  a 
full  half-hour  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  turnkeys 
and  door-keepers,  who  took  an  accurate 
survey  of  his  person,  that  they  might  know 
him  again  at  first  sight ;  and  then  he  was 
turned  loose  into  the  place  called  the 
master's  side,  having  ^ven  a  valuable  con- 
sideration for  that  privile^.  This  is  a  larve 
range  of  building,  containing  some  hundreds 
of  Todging-rooms  for  the  convenience  of 
the  prisoners,  who  pay  so  much  per  week 
for  that  accommodation.  In  short,  this  com- 
munity is  like  a  city  detached  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  neighbouring  parts,  re- 
gulated by  its  own  laws,  and  furnished  with 
peculiar  conveniences  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
nabitants.  There  is  a  coffeehouse  for  the 
resort  of  gentlemen,  in  which  all  sorts  of 
liquors  are  kept,  and  a  public  kitchen,  where 
any  quantity  of  meat  is  sold  at  a  very  reason- 
able rate,  or  any  kind  of  provision  boiled  and 
roasted  gratis,  for  the  poor  prisoners :  nay, 
there  are  certain  servants  of  the  public,  who 
are  oblij^d  to  go  to  market,  at  the  pleasure 
of  individuals,  without  fee  or  reward  from 
those  who  employ  them ;  nor  are  they  coop- 
ed up,  so  as  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  fresh  air,  there  being  an  open  area,  of  a 
considerable  extent,  adjacent  to  the  buildtn^t 
on  which  they  may  exercise  themselves  in 
walking,  skittles,  bowls,  and  variety  of  other 
diversions,  according  to  the  inclination  of 
each. 

Our  adventurer  being  admitted  a  denisen 
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of  the  community,  found  himself  bewildered 
in  the  midst  of  strangers,  who,  by  their  ap- 
pearance, did  not  at  all  prepossess  him  m 
their  fkvour;  and,  after  having  strolled  about 
the  place  with  his  friend  Cadwallader,  repair- 
ed to  the  coffeehouse,  in  order  to  be  further 
inibrmed  of  the  peculiar  customs  which  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  know. 

There,  while  he  endeavoured  to  pick  up 
intelligence  from  the  bar-keeper,  he  was  ac- 
costea  by  a  person  in  canonicals,  who  very 
civilly  asked  if  he  was  a  new-comer.  Being 
answered  in  the  aflKrmative,  he  gave  him  the 
salutation  of  welcome  to  the  society,  and, 
with  great  hospitality,  undertook  to  mitiate 
him  in  the  constitutions  of  the  brotherhood. 
This  humane  clergyman  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  his  first  care  ought  to  be  that  of 
securing  a  lodging ;  telling  him  there  was  a 
certain  number  of  apartments  in  the  prison 
let  at  the  same  price,  though  some  were  more 
commodious  than  others;  and  that  when 
the  better  sort  became  vacant,  by  the  removal 
of  their  possessors,  those  who  succeeded  in 
point  of  seniority  had  the  privilege  of  oc- 
cupying the  empty  tenements  preferable  to 
the  rest  of  the  inhanitants,  howsoever  respect- 
^able  they  might  otherwise  be;  that  when  Uie 
jail  was  very  much  crowded,  there  was  but 
one  chamber  allotted  for  two  lodgers ;  but 
this  was  not  considered  as  any  great  hard- 
ship on  the  prisoners,  because,  in  that  case, 
there  was  always  a  sufficient  number  of 
males,  who  willingly  admitted  the  females  to 
a  share  in  their  apartments  and  beds :  not 
but  the  time  had  been,  when  this  expedient 
would  not  answer  the  occasion,  because, 
after  a  couple  had  been  quartered  in  every 
room,  there  was  a  considerable  residue  still 
unprovided  with  lodging ;  so  that,  for  the  time 
bem^,  the  last  comers  were  obliged  to  take 
up  their  habitation  in  Mount  Scoundrel,  an 
apartment  most  miserably  furnished,  in  which 
they  lay  promiscuously,  amidst  fil^  and 
vermin,  until  they  could  be  bettejjr^rocom- 
modated  in  due  course  of  rotatioa^. 

Peregrine  hearing  the  descri^ion  of  this 
place,  began  to  be  very  impatient  about  his 
night's  lodging ;  and  the  parson,  perceiving 
his  anxiety,  conducted  him,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  the  warden,  who  forthwith  put  him 
in  possession  of  a  paltry  chamber,  for  which 
he  agreed  to  pay  half  a  crown  a- week. 
This  point  being  settled,  his  director  gave 
him  an  account  of  the  different  methocte  of 
eating,  either  singly,  in  a  mess,  or  at  an  or- 
dinary, and  advised  him  to  choose  the  last, 
as  the  most  reputable,  offering  to  introduce 
him  next  day  to  the  best  company  in  the 
Fleet,  who  always  dined  tojrether  jn  public. 

Pickle  having  thanked  this  gentleman  for 
his  civilities,  and  promised  to  be  governed  by 
his  advice,  invited  him  to  pass  the  evening 
at  his  apartments ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
shut  himself  up  with  Crabtree,  in  order  to 
deliberate  upon  the  wreck  of  Iub  affairs.    Of 


all  his  ample  fortune  nothing  now  remained 
but  his  wardrobe,  which  was  not  very  sump- 
tuous, about  thirty  guineas  in  cash,  and  the 
garrison,  which  the  misanthrope  counselled 
him  to  convert  into  ready  money  for  his 
present  subsistence.  This  advice,  however* 
he  absolutely  rejected,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  having  already  bestowed  it  upon 
Hatchway  during  the  term  of  his  natural 
life,  but  also  with  a  view  of  retaining  some 
memorial  of  the  commodore's  generosity. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  finish  in  this 
retreat  the  translation,  which  he  had  under- 
taken, and  earn  his  future  subsistence^  bv 
labour  of  the  same  kind.  He  desired  Cad- 
wallader to  take  charge  of  his  movables, 
and  send  to  him  such  linen  and  clothes  as  he 
should  have  occasion  for  in  his  confinement. 
But,  amongr  all  his  difficulties,  nothing  em* 
barrassed  him  so  much  as  his  faithful  Pipes, 
whom  he  could  no  longer  entertain  in  his 
service.  He  knew  Tom  had  made  shift  to 
pick  up  a  competency  in  the  course  of  his 
ministration ;  but  that  reflection,  though  it 
in  some  measure  alleviated,  could  not  wnolly 
prevent  the  mortification  he  should  suffer  in 
parting  with  an  affectionate  adherent,  who 
was  by  this  time  become  as  necessary  to  him 
as  one  of  his  own  members,  and  who  was  so 
accustomed  to  live  under  his  command  and 
protection,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  fellow 
could  reconcile  himself  to  any  other  way  of 
life. 

Crabtree,  in  order  to  make  him  easy  on 
that  score,  offered  to  adopt  htm  in  the  room 
of  his  own  valet,  whom  he  would  dismiss; 
though  he  observed  that  Pipes  had  been 
quite  spoiled  in  our  hero's  service.  But  Pe- 
regrine did  not  choose  to  lay  his  friend  under 
that  inconvenience,  knowing  that  his  present 
lacquey  understood  and  complied  with  all  the 
peculiarities  of  his  humour,  which  Pipes 
would  never  be  able  to  study  or  regard :  he 
therefore  determined  to  send  him  back  to 
his  shipmate  Hatchway,  with  whom  he  had 
spent  the  fore-part  of  his  life. 

These  points  beinff  adjusted,  the  two 
friends  adjourned  to  the  coffeehouse,  with  a 
view  of  inquiring  into  the  character  of  the 
clergyman  to  whose  beneficence  our  adven- 
turer was  so  much  indebted.  Thev  learned 
he  was  a  person  who  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  he 
was  settled,  and,  being  unequal  in  power  to 
his  antagonist,  had  been  driven  to  the  Fleet, 
in  consequence  of  his  obstinate  opposition ; 
though  he  still  found  means  to  enjoy  a  pretty 
considerable  income,  by  certain  irregular 
practices  in  the  way  of  his  function,  which 
income  was  chiefly  consumed  in  acts  of 
humanity  to  his  fellow-creatures  in  dis- 
tress. 

His  eulogium  was  scarce  finished  when  he 
entered  the  room,  according  to  appointment 
with  Peregrine,  who  ordering  wine  and 
something  for  supper  to  be  carried  to  hiB 
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apartment,  the  triumvirate  went  thither ;  and 
Cadwallader  taking  his  leave  for  the  night, 
the  two  fellow-prisoners  passed  the  evening 
very  sociably,  our  hero  being  entertained  by 
his  new  companion  with  the  private  history 
of  the  place,  some  particulars  of  which  were 
extremelv  curious.  He  told  him,  that  the 
person  who  attended  them  at  supper,  bowing 
with  the  most  abject  servility,  and  worship- 
pin?  them  every  time  he  opened  his  mouUi, 
with  the  epithets  of  your  lordship  and  your 
honour,  had,  a  few  years  before,  been  actually 
a  captain  in  the  guards ;  who,  after  having 
run  his  career  in  the  ^at  world,  had  treaded 
every  station  in  their  community,  from  that 
of  a  buck  of  the  first  order,  who  swaggers 
about  the  Fleet  in  a  laced  coat,  with  a  foot- 
man and  w ,  to  the  degree  of  a  tapster, 

in  which  he  was  now  happily  settled.  *'  If 
you  will  take  the  trouble  of  goiiur  into  the 
cook's  kitchen,"  said  he,  "you  will  perceive 
a  t^au  metamorphosed  into  a  turnspit ;  and 
there  are  some  hewers  of  wood  ana  drawers 
of  water  in  this  microcosm,  who  have  had 
forests  and  fishponds  of  their  own ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding such  a  miserable  reverse  of 
fortune,  they  are  neither  objects  of  regard 
nor  compassion,  because  their  misfortunes 
are  the  fruits  of  the  most  vicious  extra- 
vagance, and  they  are  absolutely  insensible 
of  the  misery  which  is  their  lot.  Those  of 
our  fellow-sufferers,  who  have  been  reduced 
by  undeserved  losses,  or  the  precipitation  of 
inexperienced  youth,  never  fail  to  meet  with 
the  most  brotherly  assistance,  provided  they 
behave,  with  decorum,  and  a  due  sense  of 
their  unhappy  circumstances.  Nor  are  we 
destitute  or  power  to  chastise  the  licentious, 
who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
of  the  place,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
community  with  riot  and  disorder.  Justice 
is  here  impartially  administered  by  a  court 
of  equity,  consistmg  of  a  select  number  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitant's,  who  punish 
ail  offenders  with  equal  judgment  and  reso- 
lution, after  they  have  been  fairly  convicted 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge." 

The  clergyman  having  thus  explained  the 
economy  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  cause 
of  his  own  confinement,  began  to  discover 
signs  of  curiosity  touching  our  hero's  situa- 
tion ;  and  Pickle,  thinking  he  could  do  no 
less  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  had 
treated  him  in  such  an  hospitable  manner, 
favoured  him  with  a  detail  of  the  circum- 
stances which  produced  his  imprisonment; 
at  the  same  time  gratifying  his  resentment 
against  the  minister,  which  delighted  in  re- 
capitulating the  injuries  he  had  received. 
The  parson,  who  had  been  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  our  youth  at  first  sight,  understand- 
ing what  a  considerable  part  Tie  had  acted  on 
the  stage  of  life,  felt  his  veneration  increase ; 
and,  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing a  stranger  of  his  consequence  to  the 
club,  left  him  to  his  repose,  or  rather  to 


ruminate  on  an  event  which  he  had  not  as 
yet  seriouslv  considered. 

I  might  here,  in  imitation  of  some  cele- 
brated writers,  furnish  out  a  page  or  twoy 
with  the  reflections  he  made  upon  the  in- 
stability of  human  affairs,  the  treachery  of 
the  world,  and  the  temerity  of  youth ;  and 
endeavour  to  decoy  the  reader  into  a  smile^ 
by  some  quaint  observation  of  my  own« 
touchmg  the  sagacious  moralizer ;  but  besides 
that  I  look  upon  this  practice  as  an  imper- 
tinent anticipation  of  the  peruser's  thooghts^ 
I  have  too  much  matter  of  importance  upon 
my  hands,  to  give  the  reader  the  least  reason 
to  believe  that  I  am  driven  to  such  paltry 
shifts,  in  order  to  eke  out  the  volume.  Suf- 
fice it  then  to  say,  our  adventurer  passed  a 
very  uneasy  night,  not  onlv  from  the  thorny 
suggestions  of^his  mind,  but  likewise  from 
the  anguish  of  his  body,  which  sufiTered  from 
the  hardness  of  his  couch,  as  well  as  from 
the  natural  inhabitants  thereof,  that  did  not 
tamely  sufier  his  intrusion. 

In  the  morning  he  was  waked  by  Pipps, 
who  brought  upon  his  shoulder  a  port- 
manteau fuled  with  necessaries,  according  to 
the  direction  of  Cadwallader ;  and  tossine  it 
down  upon  the  floor,  regaled  himself  with  a  ' 
quid,  without  the  least  manifestation  of  con- 
cern.  After  some  pauses—"  You  see,  Pipes,'* 
said  his  master,  "to  what  I  have  brought 
myself."  "Ey,  ey,"  answered  the  valet, 
"once  the  vessel  is  ashore,  what  signifies 
talking]  We  must  bear  a  hand  to  tow  her 
off,  if  we  can  ;  if  she  wont  budge  for  all  the 
anchors  and  capstans  aboard,  after  we  have 
lightened  her,  by  cutting  away  her  masts, 
and  heaving  her  guns  and  cargo  overboard, 
why  then,  mayhap  a  brisk  giQe  of  wind,  a 
tide,  or  current  setting  from  shore,  may  float 
her  again,  in  the  blast  of  a  whistle.  Here  is 
two  hundred  and  ten  guineas  by  the  tale,  in 
this  here  canvas  bag :  and  upon  this  scrap  of 
paper — ^no,  avast — ^that's  my  discharge  from 
the  parish  for  Moll  Trundle — ey,  here  it  is, 
an  order  for  thirty  pounds  upon  the  what- 
d'ye-call-'em  in  the  city ;  and  two  tickets  for 
twenty-five  and  eighteen,  which  I  lent,  d'ye 
see,  to  Sam  Studding  to  buy  a  cai^  of  rum, 
when  he  hoisted  the  sign  of  the  Commodore 
at  St  Catherine's."  So  saying,  he  spread 
his  whole  stock  upon  the  table  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Peregrine ;  who,  being  veiy 
much  aflected  with  this  fresh  instance  of  his 
attachment,  expressecl  his  satisfaction  at 
seeing  he  had  been  such  a  good  economist, 
and  paid  his  wages  up  to  that  very  day. 
He  thanked  him  for  his  faithful  services, 
and,  observing  that  he  himself  was  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  maintain  a  domestic,  ad- 
vised him  to  retire  to  the  garrison,  where  he 
would  be  kindly  received  by  his  friend 
Hatchway,  to  whom  he  would  recommend 
him  in  the  strongest  terms. 

Pipes  looked  blank  at  this  unexpected  in- 
timation, to  which  he  replied,  that  ne  wanted 
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neither  pay  dot  provision,  but  only  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  tender ;  and  that  he  would  not 
steer  his  coutse  for  the  garrison,  unless  his 
master  would  first  take  his  lumber  aboard. 
Pickle,  however,  peremptorily  refused  to 
touch  a  farthing  of  the  money,  which  he 
conmianded  him  to  put  up  ;  and  Pipes  was 
BO  mortified  at  his  refusal,  that,  twisting 
the  notes  together,  he  threw' them  into  the 
fire  without  hesitation,  cryinf,  "damn  the 
monev ! "  The  canvas  bagi  wiu  its  contents, 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not 
Peregrine  started  up,  and  snatchipg  the 
paper  from  the  flames,  ordered  his  valet  to 
forbear,  on  pain  of  being  banished  for  ever 
from  his  sight.  He  told  him,  that,  for  the 
present,  there  was  a  necessity  for  his  being 
dismissed,  and  he  discharged  him  according- 
ly ;  but  if  he  would  go  and  live  quietly  with 
the  lieutenant,  he  promised,  on  the  first 
favourable  turn  of  his  fortune,  to  take  him 
again  into  his  service.  In  the  mean  time  he 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  neither 
wanted,  nor  would  make  any  use  of  his 
money,  which  he  insisted  upon  his  pocketing 
inmiediately,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  title 
to  his  &vour. 

Pipes  was  very  much  chagrined  at  these 
injunctions,  to  wnich  he  made  no  reply ;  but 
sweeping  the  money  into  his  bag,  stalked  off 
in  silence,  with  a  look  of  grief  and  mortifi- 
cation, which  his  countenance  had  never  ex- 
hibited before.  Nor  was  the  proud  heart  of 
Pickle  unmoved  upon  the  occasion ;  he  could 
scarce  suppress  his  sorrow  in  the  presence 
of  Pipes,  and,  soon  as  he  was  gone,  it  vented 
itself  in  tears. 

Having  no  great  pleasure  in  conversing 
with  his  own  thoughts,  he  dressed  himself 
with  all  convenient  dispatch,  being  attended 
by  one  of  the  occasional  valets  of  the  place, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  rich  mercer  in  the 
city ;  and  this  operation  being  performed,  he 
went  to  breakfast  at  the  coTOehouse,  where 
he  happened  to  meet  with  his  friend  the 
clergyman,  and  several  petsons  of  genteel 
appearance,  to  whom  the  doctor  introduced 
him  as  a  new  messmate.  By  these  gentle- 
men he  was  conducted  to  a  place,  where 
they  spent  the  forenoon  in  playing  at  fives, 
an  exercise  in  which  our  hero  tooK  singular 
delight ;  and  about  one  o'clock  a  court  was 
held,  for  the  trial  of  two  delinquents,  who 
hAd  transgressed  the  laws  of  honesty  and 
good  order. 

The  first  who  appeared  at  the  bar  was  an 
attorney,  accused  of  having  picked  a  gentle- 
man's pocket  of  his  handkerchief;  and  the 
fact  being  proved  by  incontestable  evidence, 
he  received  sentence.  In  consequence  of 
which,  he  was  immediately  carried  to  the 
public  pump,  and  subjected  to  a  severe  cas- 
cade of  cold  water.  This  cause  being  dis- 
cussed, they  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  the 
other  offender,  who  was  a  lieutenant  of  a 
mux  of  war,  indicted  for  a  riot,  which  he  had 
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committed  in  company  with  a  female,  not 
yet  taken,  against  the  laws  of  the  place,  and 
the  peace  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  The 
culprit  had  been  very  obstreperous,  and  ab-^ 
solutely  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  with 
many  expressions  of  contempt  and  defiance 
against  the  authority  of  the  court ;  upon 
wnich  the  constables  were  ordered  to  bring 
him  to  the  bar,  vi  et  armis :  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly brought  before  the  judge,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  most  desperate  resistance  with  a 
hanger,  by  which  one  of  the  officers  was 
dangerously  wounded.  This  outrage  was 
such  an  a^mivation  of  his  crime,  that  the 
court  woulcfnot  venture  to  decide  upon  it, 
but  remitted  him  to  the  sentence  of  the 
warden;  who,  by  virtue  of  his  dictatorial 
power,  ordered  the  rioter  to  be  loaded  with 
irons,  and  confined  in  the  strong  room,  which 
is  a  dismal  dungeon,  situated  upon  the  side 
of  a  ditch,  infested  with  toads  and  vermin, 
surcharged  with  noisome  damps,  and  imper- 
vious to  the  least  ray  of  light. 

Justice  being  done  upon  these  criminals, 
our  adventurer  and  his  company  adjourned 
to  the  ordinary,  which  was  kept  in  the  coffee- 
house ;  and  he  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  his  ' 
messmates  consisted  of  one  officer,  two  un- 
derwriters, three  projectors,  an  alchymist,  an 
attorney,  a  parson,  a  brace  of  poets,  a  baronet, 
and  a  knight  of  the  bath.  The  dinner, 
though  not  sumptuous,  nor  very  elegantly 
served  up,  was  nevertheless  substantia,  and 
pretty  well  dressed :  the  wine  was  tolerable, 
and  all  the  guests  as  cheerful  as  if  they  had 
been  utter  strangers  to  calamity:  so  that  our 
adventurer  berai  to  relish  the  company, 
and  mix  in  Uie  conversation,  with  that 
spri^htliness  and  ease  which  were  peculiar 
to  his  disposition.  The  repast  being  ended, 
the  reckoning  paid,  and  part  of  the  gentle- 
men withdrawn  to  cards,  or  other  avocations, 
those  who  remained,  among  whom  Pere- 
grine made  one,  a^eed  to  spend  the  after- 
noon in  conversation  over  a  bowl  of  punch ; 
and  the  liquor  being  produced,  they  passed 
the  time  very  socially  in  various  topics  of 
discourse,  including  many  curious  anecdotes 
relating  to  their  own  affairs.  No  man 
scrupled  to  own  the  nature  of  the  debt  for 
which  he  was  confined,  unless  it  happened  to 
be  some  piddling  affair;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
boasted  of  the  importance  of  the  sum,  as  a 
circumstance  that  implied  his  having  been  a 
person  of  consequence  in  life ;  and  he  who 
made  the  most  remarkable  escapes  from  bai- 
liffs, was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  superior 
genius  and  address. 

Amonff  other  extraordinary  adventures  of 
this  kind,  none  was  more  romantic  than  the 
last  elopement  achieved  by  the  officer ;  who 
told  them  he  had  been  arrested  for  a  debt  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  at  a  time  when  he 
could  not  command  as  many  pence,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  bailiff's  house,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued a  whole  fortnight,  moving  his  lodgings 
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higher  and  higher,  firom  time  to  time,  in  nro- 
portion  to  the  decay  of  his  credit ;  until,  from 
the  parlour,  he  had  made  a  regular  ascent  to 
the  garret.  There,  while  he  ruminated  on 
hie  next  step,  which  would  have  been  to  the 
Marshalsea,  and  saw  the  night  coming  on, 
attended  by  hunger  and  cold,  the  wind  began 
to  blow,  and  the  tiles  of  the  house  ratSed 
with  the  storm ;  his  imagination  was  imme- 
diately struck  with  the  idea  of  escaping  un. 
perceived,  amidst  the  darkness  and  noise  of 
the  tempest,  by  creeping  out  of  the  window 
of  his  apartment,  and  making  his  way  over 
the  tops  of  the  adjoining  houses.  Glowing 
with  this  prospect,  he  examined  the  passage, 
which,  to  his  mfinite  mortification,  he  found 
grated  with  iron  bars  on  the  outside ;  but 
ev^n  this  difficulty  did  not  divert  him  from 
bis  purpose.  Conscious  of  his  own  strength, 
he  believed  himself  able  to  make  a  hole 
through  the  roof,  which  seemed  to  be  slender 
and  crazy ;  and  on  this  supposition,  he  bar- 
ricadoed  the  door  with  the  whole  furniture 
of  the  room ;  then  setting  himself  to  work 
with  a  poker,  he  in  a  few  minutes  effected  a 
passage  for  his  hand,  with  which  he  gradually 
stripped  off  the  boards  and  tiling,  so  as  to 
open  a  sally-port  for  his  whole  body,  through 
which  he  fairly  set  himself  free,  groping  his 
way  towards  the  next  tenement.  Here, 
however,  he  met  with  an  unlucky  accident. 
His  hat  being  blown  of  his  head,  chanced  to 
fall  into  the  court  just  as  one  of  the  bailiff's 
followers  was  knocking  at  the  door ;  and  this 
myrmidon  recognising  it,  immediately  gave 
the  alarm  to  his  chief,  who,  running  up  stairs 
to  the  garret,  forced  open  the  aoor  in  a 
twinkling,  notwithstanding  the  precautions 
which  the  prisoner  had-  taken,  and,  with  his 
attendant,  pursued  the  fugitive  through  his 
own  track.  <*Afler  this  chase  had  continued 
some  time,"  said  the  officer,  **to  the  im- 
minent danger  of  all  three,  I  found  my  pro- 
gress suddenly  stopped  by  a  sk^-light,  through 
which  I  perceived  seven  tailors  sitting  at 
work  upon  a  board.  Without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, or  previous  notice,  I  plunged  among 
them  with  my  backside  foremost.  Before 
they  could  recollect  themselves  from  the 
consternation  occasioned  by  such  a  strange 
visit,  I  told  them  my  situation,  and  gave 
them  to  understand  that  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  One  of  the  number  taking  the  hint, 
led  me  instantly  down  stairs,  and  dismissed 
me  at  the  street-door ;  while  the  bailiff  and 
his  follower,  arriving  at  the  breach,  were  de- 
terred from  entering  by  the  brethren  of  my 
deliverer,  who,  presenting  their  shears,  like  a 
range  ofchevaux  defrize,  commanded  them 
to  retire,  on  pain  of  immediate  death  :  and 
the  catchpole,  rather  than  risk  his  carcass, 
consented  to  discharge  the  debt,  comforting 
himself  with  the  hope  of  making  me  prisoner 
again.  There,  however,  he  was  disappoint- 
ed :  I  kept  snug,  and  laughed  at  his  escape, 
warrant,  until  I  was  ordered  abroad  with 


the  regiment,  when  I  conveyed  myself  in  a 
hearse  to  Gravesend,  where  I  embarked  for 
Flanders ;  but,  being  obliged  to  come  over 
again  on  the  recruiting  service,  I  was  nabbed 
on  another  score ;  and  all  the  satis&ction  my 
first  captor  has  been  able  to  obtain,  is  a  wnt 
of  detainer,  which,  I  believe,  will  fix  me  in 
this  place,  until  the  parliament,  in  its  great 
goodness,  shall  think  proper  to  discharge  my 
debts  by  a  new  act  of  insolvency." 

Every  body  owned,  that  the  captain's  suc- 
cess was  equal  to  the  hardiness  of  his  enter- 
prise, which  was  altogether  in  the  style  of  a 
soldier ;  but  one  of  the  merchants  observed, 
that  he  must  have  been  a  bailiff  of  small  ex- 
perience, who  would  trust  a  prisoner  of  that 
consequence  in  such  an  unguarded  place.  **  If 
the  captain,"  said  he,  "  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  such  a  cunning  rascal  as  the  fellow 
that  arrested  me,  he  would  not  have  found  it 
such  an  easy  matter  to  escape ;  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  was  caught  is  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  that  ever  was  practised 
in  these  realms.  You  must  know,  gentle- 
men, I  suffered  such  losses  by  insuring  vess- 
els during  the  war,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
stop  payment,  though  my  expectations  were 
such  as  encouraged  me  to  manage  one  branch 
of  business,  without  coming  to  any  immedi- 
ate composition  with  my  cr^itors.  In  short, 
I  received  consignments  from  abroad  as 
usual ;  and,  that  I  might  not  be  subject  to  the 
visits  of  those  catchpolcs,  I  never  stirred 
abroad,  but,  turning  my  first  floor  into  a  ware- 
house, ordered  all  my  goods  to  be  hoisted  up 
by  a  crane  fixed  to  the  upper  story  of  my 
house.  Divers  were  the  stratagems  prac- 
tised by  those  ingenious  ferrets,  with  a  view 
of  decoyin?  me  n-om  the  ^alls  of  my  fortifi- 
cation, r  received  innumerable  messages 
from  people,  who  wanted  to  see  me  at  cer- 
tain taverns,  upon  particular  business ;  I  was 
summoned  into  the  countiy,  to  see  my  own 
mother,  who  was  said  to  be  at  the  pomt  of 
death.  A  gentlewoman,  one  night,  was  tak- 
en in  labour  on  my  threshold;  at  another 
time  I  was  disturbed  with  the  cry  of  murder 
on  the  street,  and  once  I  was  alarmed  by  a 
false  fire.  But,  being  still  upon  my  guard, 
I  baffled  all  their  attempts,  and  thought  my- 
self quite  secure  from  their  invention,  when 
one  of  those  blood-hounds,  inspired,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  devil  himself,  contrived  a  snare 
by  which  I  was  at  last  entrapped.  He  made 
it  his  business  to  inquire  into  the  particulars 
of  my  traffic;  and  understandingthat,  among 
other  things,  there  were  several  chests  of 
Florence  Qjitered  at  the  custom-house  on  my 
behalf,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  closed  in  a 
box  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  air-holes 
in  the  bottom  for  the  benefit  of  breathing, 
and  No.  III.  marked  upon  the  cover ;  and  be- 
ing conveyed  to  my  door  in  a  cart,  among 
other  goods,  was,  in  his  turn,  hoisted  up  to 
my  warehouse,  where  I  stood  with  a  ham« 
mer,  in  order  to  open  the  chests,  that  I  might 
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compare  the  contents  with  the  invoice.  You 
may  giiess  my  surprise  and  consternation, 
when,  upon  uncovering  the  box,  I  saw  a 
bailiff  rearing  up  his  head,  like  Lazarus  from 
the  grave,  and  heard  him  declare  that  he  had 
a  writ  against  me  for  a  thousand  pounds ! 
Indeed,  I  aimed  the  hanuner  at  his  head,  but 
in  the  hurry  of  my  confusion,  missed  my 
mark ;  before  I  could  repeat  the  blow,  he 
Btarted  up  with  great  agility,  and  executed  his 
office  in  sight  of  several  evidences  whom  he 
had  assembled  in  the  street  for  that  purpose ; 
80  that  I  could  not  possibly  disentangle  my- 
self from  the  toil  without  incurring  an  escape- 
warrant,  from  which  I  had  no  protection. 
But,  had  I  known  the  contents  of  the  chest, 
by  all  that's  good !  I  would  have  ordered  my 
porter  to  raise  it  up  as  high  as  the  crane 
would  permit,  and  then  have  cut  the  rope  by 
accident." 

**  That  expedient,"  said  the  knight  with  the 
red  ribbon,  **  would  have  discouraged  him 
from  such  hazardous  attempts  for  the  future, 
and  would  have  been  an  example  in  terro^ 
rem  of  all  his  brethren.  The  stoiy  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  deliverance  achieved  by  Tom 
Hackabout,  a  very  stout  honest  fellow,  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had  been  so 
famous  for  maiming  bailiffs,  that  another  ^n- 
tleman  having  been  ill  used  at  a  spungmg- 
house,  no  sooner  obtained  his  liberty,  than, 
with  a  view  of  being  revenged  upon  the  land- 
lord, he,  for  five  shillings,  bought  one  of 
Tom's  notes,  which  sold  at  a  very  large  dis- 
count, and  taking  out  a  writ  upon  it,  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  ^bailiff,  who  had  used 
him  ill.  The  catchpole,  after  a  diligent 
search,  had  an  opportunity  of  executing  the 
writ  upon  the  defendant,  who,  without  cere- 
mony,  broke  one  of  his  arms,  fractured  his 
skull,  and  belaboured  him  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  lay  without  sense  or  motion  on  the 
spot.  Bv  such  exploits  the  hero  became  so 
formidable,  that  no  single  bailiff  would  un- 
dertake to  arrest  him ;  so  that  he  appeared 
in  all  public  places  untouched.  At  length, 
however,  several  officers  of  the  Marshalsea- 
court  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  him ; 
and  two  of  the  number,  attended  by  three 
desperate  fellows,  ventured  to  arrest  him  one 
day  in  the  Strand,  near  Hungerford  market : 
>ie  found  it  impossible  to  make  resistance, 
because  the  whole  gang  sprung  upon  him  at 
once,  like  so  many  tigers,  ana  pinioned  his 
arras  so  fast,  that  he  could  not  wag  a  finger. 
Perceiving  himself  fairly  overpowered,  he 
desired  to  be  conducted  forthwith  to  jail,  and 
was  stowed  in  a  boat  accordingly ;  by  the 
time  they  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  river, 
he  found  means  to  ovenet  the  wherry  by 
accident,  and  every  man  disregarding  the 

frisoner,  consulted  his  own  safety.  As  for 
[ackabout,  to  whom  that  element  was  quite 
fiimiliar,  he  mounted  astride  upon  the  keel  of 
the  boat,  which  was  uppermost,  and  exhorted 
ths  bailifi  to  swim  for  their  lives ;  protest- 


ing,  before  God,  that  they  had  no  other 
chance  to  be  saved. 

**The  watermen  were  immediately  taken 
up  by  some  of  their  own  friends,  who,  far 
from  yielding  any  assistance  to  the  catch- 
poles,  kept  aloo^  and  exulted  in  their  ca- 
lamity. In  short,  two  of  the  five  went  to 
the  bottom,  and  never  saw  the  light  of  God's 
sun,  and  the  other  three,  with  great  difficul- 
ty, saved  themselves  by  laying  hold  on  the 
rudder  of  a  dung  barge,  to  wmch  they  were 
carried  by  the  stream,  while  Tom,  with  ffreat 
deliberation,  swam  across  to  the  Surry  shore. 
After  this  achievement,  he  was  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  whole  fraternity,  that  they 
shivered  at  the  very  mention  of  his  name ; 
and  this  character,  which  some  people  would 
think  an  advanta^  to  a  man  in  debt,  was 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  posojj^ 
happen  to  him ;  because  no  tradesman  would 
give  him  credit  for  the  least  trifle,  on  the 
supposition  that  he  could  not  indemnify  him* 
self  in  the  common  course  of  law." 

The  parson  did  not  approve  of  Mr  Hacka- 
bout's  method  of  escaping,  which  he  consid- 
ered as  a  very  unchristian  attempt  upon  the 
lives  of  his  fellow-subjects : — *'  It  is  enough," 
said  he,  <*  that  we  elude  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try, without  murdering  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice :  for  my  own  part,  I  can  lay  my  hand 
upon  my  heart,  and  safely  say,  that  I  forgive 
from  my  soul  the  fellow  by  whom  I  was  made 
a  prisoner,  although  the  circumstances  of 
his  behaviour  were  treacherous,  wicked,  and 
profane.  You  must  know,  Mr  Pickle,  I  was 
one  day  called  into  my  chapel,  in  order  to 
join  a  couple  in  the  holy  bands  of  matri- 
mony ;  and  my  affiiirs  being  at  that  time  so 
situated,  as  to  lay  me  under  the  apprehen- 
sions of  an  arrest,  I  cautiously  surveyed  the 
man  through  a  lattice  which  was  made  for 
that  purpose,  before  I  would  venture  to  come 
within  his  reach.  He  was  clothed  in  a  sea- 
man's jacket  and  trowsers,  and  had  such  an 
air  of  simplicity  in  his  countenance,  as  di- 
vested me  of  all  suspicion :  I  therefore,  with- 
out any  further  scruple,  trusted  myself  in  his 
presence,  began  to  exercise  the  duty  of  my 
function,  and  had  actually  performed  one 
half  of  the  ceremony,  when  the  supposed 
woman,  pulling  out  a  paper  from  her  bosom, 
exclaimed,  with  a  masculine  voice, — *Sir, 
you  are  my  prisoner;  I  have  ffot  a  writ 
against  you  for  Ave  hundred  pounds.'  I  was 
thunderstruck  at  this  declaration,  not  eo 
much  on  account ,  of  my  own  misfortune, 
which  (thank  heaven)  I  can  bear  with  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  as  at  the  impiety  of 
the  wretch,  first  in  disguising  such  a  worldly 
aim  under  the  cloak  of  religion ;  and,  se- 
condly, in  prostituting  the  service,  when 
there  was  no  occasion  for  so  doing,  his  de- 
sign having  previously  taken  effect.  Yet  I 
forgive  him,  poor  soul!  because  he  knew 
not  what  he  did ;  and  I  hope  you.  Sir  Sipple, 
will  exert  the  same  christian  virtue  towards 
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the  man  by  whom  you  were  likewuie  over- 
reached." 

*'  Oh !  damn  the  rasca!*"  cried  the  knight, 
''were  I  his  judge,  he  should  be  condemned 
to  flames  everlasting.    A  villain !  to  disfirace 
me  in  such  a  manner,  before  almost  all  the 
fashionable  company  in  town."    Our  hero 
expressing  a  curiosity  to  know  the  particu- 
lars of  this  adv^ture,  the  knight  gratified 
his  desire,  by  telling  him,  that  one  evening, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  a  party  of  cards,  at 
a  drum  in  the  house  of  a  cert&in  lady  of  qual- 
ity, he  was  given  to  understand  by  one  of  the 
servants,  that  a  stranger,  very  richlv  dressed, 
was  just  arrived  in  a  chair,  preceded  by  hve 
fi>otmen  with  flambeaux,  and  that  he  refused 
to  come  up  stairs,  until  he  should  be  inlro- 
d^^d  by  Sir  Sipple.    *'  Upon  this  notice," 
cJBlnued  the  knight,  '<  I  judged  it  was  some 
of  my  quality  friends;  and  having  obtained 
her  ladyship's  permission  to  bring  him  up, 
went  down  to  the  hall,  and  perceived  a  per- 
son, whom,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I 
had  never  seen  before.    However,  his  ap- 
pearance was  so  magnificent,  that  I  could  not 
harbour  the  least  suspicion  of  his  true  qual* 
ity ;  and,  seeing  me  advance,  he  saluted  me 
with  a  very  genteel  bow,  observing,  that 
though  he  had  not  the  honour  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, he  could  not  dispense  with  waiting 
upon  me,  even  on  that  occasion,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  a  particular  friend.    So  saying,  he  put 
a  paper  mto  my  hand,  intimating,  that  he  had 
got  a  writ    against  me  for  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  that  it  would  be  my  interest  to 
submit  without  resistance,  for  he  was  provid- 
ed with  a  guard  of  twenty  men,  who  sur- 
rounded the  door  in  different  disguises,  de- 
termined to  secure  me  against  all  opposition. 
Enraged  at  the  scoundrel's  finesse,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  the  real  footmen  as- 
sembled in  the  hall, — <  So,  you  are  a  rascal!  v 
bailiff*,'  said  I,  <  who  have  assumed  the  garb 
of  a  gentleman,  in  order  to  disturb  her  lady- 
ship's company.    Take  this  fellow,  my  lads, 
and  roll  him  in  the  kennel;  here  are  ten 
guineas  for  your  trouble.'    These  words  were 
no  sooner  pronounced,  than  I  was  seized, 
lifted  up,  placed  in  a  chair,  and  carried  off  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  not  but  that  the 
servants  of  the  house  and  some  other  footmen 
made  a  motion  toward  my  rescue,  and  alarmed 
all  the  company  above ;  but  the  bailiff'  affirm- 
ing, with  undaunted  eflfrontery,  that  I  was 
taken  up  upon  an  affair  of  state,  and  so  many 
people  appearing  in  his  behalf,  the  countess 
would  not  suffer  tne  supposed  messenger  to  be 
insulted ;  and  he  carried  me  to  the  county 
jail,  without  further  let  or  molestation." 


CHAPTER  XCVIIL 

Pickle  seems  tolerably  well  reconciled  to 
hii  cage ;  and  is  by  the  clergyman  enter* 


tained  with  the  memoirs  of  a  noted  per- 
sonagCf  whom  he  sees  by  accident  in  the 
Fleet, 

The  knight  had  scarce  finished  his  narrative, 
when  our  hero  was  told,  that  a  gentleman  in 
the  coffee-room  wanted  to  see  him ;  and  when 
he  went  thither  he  found  his  friend  Crabtree, 
who  had  transacted  all  his  affairs,  according 
to  the  determination  of  the  preceding  day ; 
and  now  save  him  an  account  of  the  re- 
marks he  had  overheard,  on  the  subject  of 
his  misfortune; — ^for  the  manner  of"^ arrest 
was  so  public  and  extraordinary,  that  those 
who  were  present  immediately  propagated 
it  among  their  acquaintance,  and  it  was  that 
same  evening  discoursed  upon  at  several  tea 
and  card  tables,  with  this  variation  from  the 
truth,  that  the  debt  amounted  to  twelve 
thousand  instead  of  twelve  hundred  pounds : 
from  which  circumstance  it  was  conjectured, 
that  Peregrine  was  a  bite  from  the  begin- 
ning, who  had  found  credit  on  account  of  his 
effrontery  and  appearance,  and  imposed  him- 
self upon  the  town  as  a  young  gentleman  of 
fortune.  They  rejoiced,  therefore^  at  his  ca- 
lamity, which  they  considered  as  a  just  pun- 
ishment for  his  fraud  and  presumption,  and 
began  to  review  certain  partieulars  of  his 
conduct,  that  plainly  demonstrated  him  to 
be  a  rank  adventurer,  long  before  he  had  ar« 
rived  at  this  end  of  his  career. 

Pickle,  who  now  believed  his  gloiy  was  set 
for  ever,  received  this  intelligence  with  that 
disdain  which  enables  a  man  to  detach  him- 
self efiTectually  from  the  world,  and,  with 
great  tranquillity,  gave  the  misanthrope  an 
entertaining  detail  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  since  their  last  parting.  While  they 
amused  themselves  in  this  manner  over  a  dish 
of  coffee,  they  were  joined  by  the  parson, 
who  congratulated  our  hero  upon  his  bearing 
this  mischance  with  such  philosophic  quie^ 
and  began  to  regale  the  two  friends  with 
some  curious  circumstances  relating  to  the 
private  history  of  the  several  prisonexs  as 
they  happened  to  come  in. 

At  length  a  gentleman  entered ;  at  sight 
of  whom  the  clergyman  rose  up,  and  saluted 
him  with  a  most  reverential  bow,  which  was 
graciously  returned  by  the  stranger,  who, 
with  a  young  man  that  attended  him,  retired 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  They  were 
no  sooner  out  of  hearing,  than  the  commu- 
nicative priest  desired  his  company  to  take 
particular  notice  of  this  person  to  whom  he 
nad  paid  his  respects:  '''That  man,'|  said  he, 
"  is  tnis  day  one  of  the  most  flagrant  instances 
of  neglected  virtue  which  the  world  can  pro- 
duce. Over  and  above  a  cool  diaceminff 
head,  fraught  with  uncommon  learning  and 
experience,  he  is  possessed  of  such  fortitude 
and  resolution,  as  no  difficulties  can  diecour- 
age,  and  no  danger  impair ;  and  so  indefati- 

gable  in  his  humanity,  that  even  now,  while 
e  is  Bttrrounded  with  such  embarrtMBaenta 
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would  distract  the  brain  of  an  ordinary  I  and  Buchanan^  that  he  was  seized  with  an 
rtal,  he  has  added  considerably  to  his  in-  irresistible  thirst  of  militan 


mortal 

ctunbrances,  by  taking  under  his  protection 
that  young  gentleman,  who,  induced  by  his 
character,  appealed  to  his  benevolence  for 
redress  of  the  grievances  under  which  he 
labours  from  the  villainy  of  his  guardian/' 

Peregrine's  curiosity  being  excited  by  this 
encomium,  he  asked  the  name  of  this  gener- 
ous patron,  of  which  when  he  was  informed, 
^-"I  am  no  stranger,"  said  he, "to  the  &me 
of  that  ^ntlemau,  who  has  made  a  consider- 
able noise  in  tlie  world,  on  account  of  that 
great  cause  he  undertook  in  defence  of  an 
unhappy  orphan ;  and,  since  he  is  a  person 
of  such  an  amiable  disposition,  I  am  heartily 
sorry  to  find  that  his  endeavours  have  not 
met  with  that  successful  issue  which  their 
good  fortune  in  the  beginning  seemed  to 
promise.     Indeed  the  circumstance  of  his 
espousing  that  cause  was  so  uncommon  and 
romantic,  and  tlie  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  so  universal,  that  some  people,  unac- 
quainted with  his  real  character,  imagined 
his  views  were  altogether  selfish ;  and  some 
were  not  wanting,  who  afiirmed  he  was  a 
mere  adventurer.    Nevertheless,  I  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  own,  I  have  heard  some 
of  the  most  virulent  of  those  who  were  con- 
cerned on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
bear  testimony  in  his  fiivour,  observmg,  that 
he  wafl  deceived  into  the  expense  of  the 
whole,  by  the  plausible  storv  which  at  first 
engaged  his  compassion.     Your  description 
of  his  character  confirms  me  in  the  same 
opinion,  though  I  am  auile  iCTorant  of  the 
affliir ;  the  particulars  of  whicn  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn,  as  well  as  a  genuine  acqount 
of  his  own  life,  many  circumstances  of  which 
are,  by  his  enemies,  I  believe,  egregiously 
misrepresented." 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  priest, "  that  is  apiece 
of  satisfaction  which  I  am  glad  to  fina  my- 
self capable  of  giving  you :  1  have  had  the 

pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  MrM 

from  his  youth;  and  every  thing  which  I 
shall  relate  concerning  him,  you  may  depend 
upon  as  a  fact  which  hath  fidlen  under  my 
own  cognizance,  or  been  vouched  upon  the 
credit  of  undoubted  evidence. 

*'  Mr  M 's  father  was  a  minister  of  the 

established  church  of  Scotland,  descended 
from  a  very  ancient  clan,  and  his  mother 
nearly  related  to  a  noble  family  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  kingdom.  While  the  son 
was  boarded  at  a  public  school,  where  he 
made  good  progress  in  the  Latin  tongue,  his 
lather  died,  and  he  was  left  an  orphan  to 
the  care  of  an  uncle,  who,  finding  him  de- 
termined against  any  servile  employment, 
kept  him  at  school,  that  he  might  prepare 
lumself  for  the  university,  with  a  view  of 
beinff  qualified  for  his  father's  profession. 

"  Here  his  imagination  was  so  heated  by 
the  warlike  achievements  he  found  recorded 
in  the  Latin  authors,  such  as  Caesar,  Curtius, 


military  glory,  and  de- 
sire  of  trying  his  fortune  in  the  army.  His 
majesty's  troops  taking  the  field,  in  conse* 

Suence  of  the  rebellion  which  happened  in 
le  year  seventeen  hundred  and  fifleen,  this 
young  adventurer,  thinking  no  life  eaual  to 
that  of  a  soldier,  found  means  to  fumisn  him- 
self with  a  fusil  and  bayonet,  and,  leaving 
the  school,  repaired  to  the  camp  near  Stir* 
ling,  with  a  view  of  signalizing  himself  in 
the  field,  though  he  was  at  that  time  but  just 
turned  of  thirteen.  He  ofiered  his  service 
to  several  officers,  in  hope  of  bein^  enlisted 
in  their  companies ;  but  they  would  not  re- 
ceive him,  because  they  rightly  concluded, 
that  he  was  some  school-boy  broke  loose, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his  re- 
lations. Notwithstanding  this  discoura^* 
ment,  he  continued  in  camp,  curiously  prying 
into  every  part  of  the  service ;  and  such  was 
the  resolution  conspicuous  in  him,  even  at 
such  a  tender  age,  that,  after  his  small 
finances  were  exluuisted,  he  persisted  in  hia 
design ;  and,  because  he  would  not  make  his 
wants  known,  actually  subsisted  for  several 
days  on  hips,  haws,  and  sloes,  and  other 
spontaneous  fruits  which  he  gathered  in  the 
woods  and  fields.  Meanwhile,  he  never  faiM 
to  be  present,  when  any  regiment  or  corps 
of  men  were  drawn  out  to  be  exercised  and 
reviewed,  and  accompanied  them  in  all  their 
evolutions,  which  he  had  learned  to  great 
perfection  by  observing  the  companies  which 
were  quartered  in  the  place  where  he  was  at 
school.  This  eagerness  and  perseverance 
attracted  the  notice  of  many  officers,  who, 
after  having  commended  his  spirit  and  zeal, 
pressed  him  to  return  to  his  parents,  and 
even  threatened  to  expel  him  from  the  camp, 
if  he  would  not  comply  with  their  advice. 

<<  These  remonstrances  having  no  other 
efiTect  than  that  of  warning  him  to  avoid  his 
monitors,  they  thou^t  proper  to  alter  their 
behaviour  towards  him,  took  him  into  their 
protection,  and  even  into  their  mess;  and 
what,  above  all  other  marks  of  favour,  pleas- 
ed the  young  soldier  most,  permitted  him  to 
incorporate  in  the  battalion,  and  take  his 
turn  of  duty  with  the  other  men.  In  this 
happy  situation  he  was  discovered  by  a  re- 
lation of  his  mother,  who  was  a  captain  in 
the  army,  and  who  used  all  his  authority 

and  influence  in  persuading  M to  return 

to  school ;  but  finding  him  deaf  to  his  ad- 
monitions and  threats,  he  took  him  under 
his  own  care,  and,  when  the  army  marched 
to  Dumblane,  left  him  at  Stirling,  with  ex- 
press injunctions  to  keep  himself  within  the 
walls. 

*<  He  temporised  with  his  kinsman,  fearing, 
that,  should  he  seem  refractory,  the  captam 
would  have  ordered  him  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
castle.  Inflamed  with  the  desire  of  seeing  a 
battle,  his  relation  no  sooner  marched  offOie 
ground,  than  he  mixed  in  with  another  regi- 
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meot,  to  which  hit  former  patrons  belonged, 
and  proceeded  to  the  field,  where  he  distin- 

Euished  himself,  even  at  that  early  period  of 
fe,  by  his  callantry,  in  helping  to  retrieve 
a  pair  of  colours  belonf^ng  to  M*— — *b  regi- 
ment ;  80  that,  after  the  affair,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  dulse  of  Argrle,  and  recom- 
mended strongly  to  Brigiufier  Grant,  who 
invited  him  into  his  regiment,  and  promised 
to  provide  for  him  with  the  first  opportunity: 
but  that  gentleman  in  a  little  time  lost  his 
command,  upon  the  duke's  disgrace,  and  the 
Tegiment  w&s  ordered  for  Ireland,  being  given 
to  Colonel  Nassau,  whose  favour  the  voung 
volunteer  acquired  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
was  recommended  to  the  king  for  an  en- 
signcy,  which  in  all  probability  he  would 
have  obtained,  had  not  the  regiment  been 
unluckily  reduced. 

**  In  consequence  of  this  reduction,  which 
happened  in  the  most  severe  season  of  the 
year,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  own 
country,  through  mfinite  hardships,  to  which 
he  was  exposed  from  the  narrowness  of  his 
circumstances:  and  continuing  still  enam- 
oured of  a  military  life,  he  entered  into  the 
regiment  of  Scots  Greys,  at  that  time  com- 
manded by  the  late  Sir  James  Campbell,  who 
bdng  acquainted  with  his  family  and  char- 
acter, encouraged  him  with  the  promise  of 
speedy  preferment.  In  this  corps  he  re- 
mained three  years,  during  which  he  had  no 
opportunitjr  of  seeing  actual  service,  except 
at  the  afiair  of  Glensheel ;  and  this  life  of 
insipid  quiet  must  have  hun^  heavy  upon 
a  youth  of  M— «-*b  active  disposition,  nad 
he  not  found  exercise  for  the  mind,  in 
reading  books  of  amusement,  history,  voy- 
ages, and  geography,  together  with  those 
which  treated  of  the  art  of  war,  ancient  and 
modem,  for  which  he  contracted  such  an 
eager  appetite,  that  he  used  to  spend  sixteen 
hours  a  oay  in  this  employment.  About  that 
time  he  became  acquamted  with  a  gentlemen 
of  learning  and  taste,  who  observing  his  in- 
defatigable application,  and  insatiable  thirst 
after  laiowledjps,  took  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  superintending  his  studies ;  and,  by 
the  direction  of  such  an  able  guide,  the 
young  soldier  converted  his  attention  to  a 
more  solid  and  profitable  course  of  reading. 
So  inordinate  was  his  desire  of  making 
speedy  advances  in  the  paths  of  learning, 
that,  within  the  compass  of  three  months, 
he  diligently  perused  the  writings  of  Locke 
and  Malebranche,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  first  six,  and  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  books  of  Euclid's  Elements.  He 
considered  Puffendorf  and  Grotius  with  un- 
common  care,  acquired  a  tolerable  degree  of 
knowled^  in  the  French  language,  and  his 
imagination  was  so  captivated  with  the  de- 
sire of  learning,  that,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
a  war,  or  views  of  being  provided  for  in  the 
service,  he  quitted  the  army,  and  went 
through  a  regular  course  of  university  educ^ 


tion.  Having  made  such  progress  in  his 
studies,  he  resolved  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
church,  and  acquired  such  a  stock  of  school 
divinity,  under  the  instructions  of  a  learned 
professor  at  Edinburgh,  that  he  more  than 
once  mounted  the  rostrum  in  the  public  ball, 
and  held  forth  with  uncommon  applause: 
but  being  discouraged  from  a  prosecution  of 
his  plan,  by  the  unreasonable  austerity  of 
some  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  by  whom  the 
most  indifferent  and  innocent  words  and  ac- 
tions were  often  misconstrued  into  levity 
and  misconduct,  he  resolved  to  embrace  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  of  going  abroad 
being  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  seeing  for- 
eign countries,  and  actually  set  out  for  Hol- 
land, where,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  he 
studied  the  Roman  law,  with  the  law  of  na* 
ture  and  nations,  under  the  famous  profess- 
ors Tolieu  and  Barbeyrac. 

'<  Having  thus  finished  his  school  educa- 
tion, he  set  out  fur  Paris,  with  a  view  to 
make  himself  perfect  in  the  French  language, 
and  learn  such  useful  exercises,  as  might  be 
acquired  with  the  wretched  remnant  of  his 
slender  estate,  which  was  by  that  time  re- 
duced very  low.  In  his  journey  through  the 
Netherlands,  he  went  to  Namur,  and  paid 
his  respects  to  Bishop  Strickland  and  Ge- 
neral Collier,  by  whom  he  was  received  with 
great  civility,  m  consequence  of  letters  of 
recommendation,*  with  which  he  was  pro- 
vided from  the  Hague,  and  the  old  general 
assured  him  of  his  protection  and  interest 
for  a  pair  of  colours,  if  he  was  disposed  to 
enter  into  thn  Dutch  service. 

"Though  he  was  by  that  time  pretty  well 
cured  of  his  military  quixotism,  he  would 
not  totally  decline  the  ^nerous  proffer,  for 
which  he  thanked  him  m  the  most  grateful 
terms,  telling  the  general  that  he  would  pay 
his  duty  to  him  on  his  return  from  France, 
and  then,  if  he  could  determine  upon  re-en- 
gaging in  the  army,  should  think  himself 
highly  honoured  in  being  under  his  com- 
mand. 

<*After  a  stay  of  two  months  in  Flanders, 
he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and,  far  from  taking 
up  his  habitation  in  the  suburbs  of  St  Ger- 
main, according  to  the  custom  of  Etiglish 
travellers,  he  hired  a  private  lodging  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  associated  chiefly 
with  French  officers,  who  (their  youthfd 
sallies  being  over)  are  allowed  to  be  the  po. 
litest  gentlemen  of  that  kingdom.  In  this 
scheme  he  fbimd  his  account  so  much,  that 
he  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  folly  of  his 
countrymen,  who  lose  the  main  scope  of  their 
going  abroad,  by  spending  their  time  and 
fortune  idly  with  one  another. 

"  During  his  residence  in  Holland,  he  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  best 
authors  in  the  French  language,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  share  in  their  conversation ;  a 
circumstance  from  which  he  found  great 
benefit ;  for  it  not  only  improved  him  in  his 
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knowledge  of  that  tongue,  but  also  tended 
to  the  enlargement  of  his  acquaintance,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  contracted  intimacies 
in  some  families  of  good  fashion,  especially 
those  of  the  long  robe,  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  pass  his  time  very  agreeably, 
had  he  been  a  little  easier  in  point  of  fortune : 
but  his  finances,  notwithstanding  the  most 
rigid  economy,  being  in  a  few  months  re- 
duced to  a  very  low  ebb,  the  prospect  of  in- 
digence threw  a  damp  upon  all  his  pleasures, 
though  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  there- 
by in  any  degree  dispirited :  being  in  that 
respect  of  so  happy  a  disposition,  that  con- 
scious poverty  or  abundance  made  very 
slight  impressions  upon  his  mind. 

^*  This  consumption  of  his  cash,  however, 
involved  him  in  some  perplexity;  and  he 
deliberated  with  himself,  whether  he  should 
return  to  General  Collier,  or  repair  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  might  possibly  fall  into  some 
business  not  unbecoming  a  gentleman ; 
though  he  was  veiy  much  mortified  to  find 
himself  incapable  of  gratifying  an  inordinate 
desire  which  possessed  him  of  making  the 
grand  tour,  or  at  least  of  visitiiig  the  south- 
em  parts  of  France. 

*'  While  he  thus  hesitated  between  dif- 
ferent suggestions,  he  was  one  morning  visit- 
ed by  a  ^ntleman  who  had  sought  and  cul- 
tivated his  friendship,  and«for  whom  he  had 
done  a  good  office,  in  supporting  him  with 
spirit  against  a  brutal  German,  with  whom 
he  had  an  affair  of  honour.  This  gentleman 
came  to  propose  a  party  for  a  fortnight,  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  the  court  then  was ; 

and  the  proposal  boinff  declined  b^  M 

with  more  than  usual  stiffness,  his  friend 
was  very  urgent  to  know  the  reason  of  his 
refusal,  and  at  length,  with  some  confbsion, 
said,    'Perhaps    your   finances    are    low.' 

M replied,  that  he  had  wherewithal  to 

defray  the  expense  of  his  journey  to  London, 
where  he  could  be  furnished  with  a  fresh 
supply ;  and  this  answer  was  no  sooner  made, 
than  the  other,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
— *  My  dear  friend,'  said  he,  '  I  am  not  un- 
acquainted with  your  affairs,  and  would  have 
offered  you  my  credit  long  ago,  if  I  had 
thought  it  would  be  acceptable ;  even  now, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  give  you  money,  but 
desire  and  insist  upon  it,  that  you  will  accept 
of  the  loan  of  these  two  pieces  of  paper, 
to  be  repaid  when  you  marry  a  woman  with 
a  fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  or  ob- 
tain an  employment  of  a  thousand  a  year.' 
So  saying,  he  presented  him  with  two  actions 
of  above  two  thousand  livres  each. 

«  M  was  astonished  at  this  unexpected 
histance  of  generosity  in  a  stranger,  and, 
with  suitable  acknowledgement,  peremptorily 
refused  to  incur  such  an  obligation ;  but  at 
length  he  was,  by  dint  of  importunity  and 
warm  expostulation,  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
one  of  the  actions,  on  condition  that  the  gen- 
tlemaa  would  take  his  note  for  the  sum ;  and 


this  he  absolutely  rejected,  until  M pro- 
mised to  draw  upon  him  for  double  the  value 
or  more,  in  case  he  should  at  any  time  want 
a  further  supply.    This  uncommon  act  of 

friendship  and  generosity,  M afterwards 

had  an  opportunity  to  repay  tenfold,  though 
he  could  not  help  regretting  the  occasion, 
on  his  friend's  account.  That  worthy  man 
having,  by  placing  too  mnch  confidence  in  a 
villainous  lawver,  and  a  chain  of  other  mis- 
fortunes, involved  himself  and  his  amiable 
lady  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  which 
threatened  the  total  ruin  of  his  familv;  M— ^ 
felt  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  deliver- 
ing  his  benefactor  from  the  snare. 

*'  Being  thus  reinforced  by  the  generosity 

of  his  friend,  M resolved  to  execute  his 

former  plan  of  seeing  the  south  of  France, 
together  with  the  seaports  of  Spain,  as  far 
as  Cadiz,  from  whence  he  proposed  to  take 
a  passage  for  London  by  sea ;  and,  with  this 
view,  sent  forward  his  trunks  by  the  diligence 
to  Lyons,  determined  to  ride  post,  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  better  view  of  the  country,  and 
for  the  conveniency  of  stopping  at  those 
places  where  there  was  any  thing  remarkable 
to  be  seen  or  inquired  into.  While  he  was 
employed  in  taking  leave  of  his  Parisian 
friends,  who  furnished  him  with  abundant 
recommendations,  a  gentleman  of  his  own 
country,  who  spoke  little  or  no  French,  hear- 
ing of  his  intention,  begged  the  favour  of 
accompanying  him  in  his  expedition. 

*'  With  this  new  companion,  therefore,  he 
set  out  for  Lyons,  where  he  was  perfectly 
well  received  by  the  intendant  and  some  of 
the  best  families  of  the  place,  in  consequence 
of  his  letters  of  recommendation;  and» 
after  a  short  stay  in  that  city,  proceeded 
down  the  Rhone  to  Avignon,  in  what  is  called 
the  eoche  d^eau ;  then  visiting  the  principal 
towns  of  Dauphine,  Languedoc,  and  Pro- 
vence, he  returned  to  the  delightful  city  of 
Marseilles,  where  he  and  his  fellow-traveller 
were  so  much  captivated  by  the  serenity  of 
the  air,  the  good-nature  and  hospitality  of 
the  sprightly  inhabitants,  that  they  never 
dreamed  of  changing  their  quarters  during 
the  whole  winter  and  part  of  the  spring: 
here  he  acquired  the  acquaintance  of  the 
marquis  d'Argens,  attorney  general  in  the 
parliament  of  Aix,  and  of  his  eldest  son,  who 
now  makes  so  great  a  fi^re  in  the  literary 
world :  and  when  the  affair  of  Father  Girard 
and  Mademoiselle  Cadier  began  to  make  a 
noise,  he  accompanied  these  two  gentlemen 
to  Toulon,  where  the  marquis  was  ordered  to 
take  a  precognition  of  the  facts. 

*"  On  his  return  to  Marseilles,  he  found  a 
certain  noble  lord  of  great  fortune,  under  the 
direction  of  a  Swiss  governor,  who  had  ac- 
commodated him  with  two  of  his  own  rela- 
tions, of  the  same  country,  by  way  of  com- 
panions, together  with  five  servants  in  his 
train.  They  being  absolute  strangers  in  the 
place,  M—  introduced  them  to  the  in- 
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teodant,  &nd  several  other  good  families: 
and  had  the  ^od  fortune  to  be  so  agreeable 
to  his  lordship,  that  he  proposed  and  even 
pressed  him  to  live  with  him  in  England  as 
a  friend  and  companion,  and  to  take  upon 
him  the  superintendence  of  his  afifairs,  in 
which  case  he  would  settle  upon  him  four 
hundred  a  year  for  life. 

<*  This  proposal  was  too  advantageous  to 
be  slighted  by  a  person  of  no  fortune,  or 
fixed  establishment:  he  therefore  made  no 
difficulty  of  closing  with  it ;  but  as  his  lord- 
ship's departure  was  fixed  to  a  short  day, 
and  he  urged  him  to  accompany  him  to  Paris, 

and  from  thence  to  England,  M thought 

it  would  be  improper  and  indecent  to  inter- 
fere with  the  office  of  his  governor,  who 
might  take  umbrage  at  his  favour,  and  there- 
fore  excused  himself  from  a  compliance  with 
his  lordship's  request,  until  ms  minority 
should  be  expired,  ajs  he  was  within  a  few 
months  of  being  of  age.  However,  he  re- 
peated his  importunities  so  earnestly,  and 
the  governor  joined  in  the  request  with  such 
appearance  of  cordiality,  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  comply  with  their  joint  desire ; 
and  in  a  few  days  set  out  with  them  for  Paris, 
by  the  way  of  Lyons.  But,  before  they  had 
been  three  days  m  the  city,  M— perceived 
a  total  change  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Swiss 
and  his  two  relations,  who,  in  all  probability, 
became  jealous  of  his  influence  with  his 
lordship ;  and  he  no  sooner  made  this  dis- 
covery, than  he  resolved  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  such  a  disagreeable  participation 
of  that  young  nobleman's  fiivonr.  He  there- 
fore, in  spite  of  aU  his  lordship's  entreaties 
and  remonstrances,  quitted  him  for  the  pre- 
sent, alleging,  as  a  pretext,  that  he  had  a 
longing  desure  to  see  Switzerland  and  the 
baiu£s  of  the  Rhine,  and  promising  to  meet 
him  a^ain  in  England. 

"  This  his  intention  being  made  known  to 
the  governor  and  his  firiendEi,  their  counten- 
ances immediately  cleared  up,  their  courtesy 
and  compliance  returned,  and  they  even  fur- 
nished him  with  letters  for  Geneva,  Lau- 
sanne, Bern,  and  Soleurea ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  met  with  unusual  civilities  at 
these  places.  Having  made  this  tour  with 
his  Scotch  friend  (who  came  up  to  him  be- 
fore he  left  Lyons),  and  visited  the  most  con- 
siderable towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  courts  of  the  electors  Palatine, 
Mentz,  and  Cologne,  he  arrived  in  Holland ; 
and  from  thence,  through  the  Netherlands, 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  found  my  lord 
just  returned  from  Paris. 

**  His  lordship  received  him  with  express- 
ions  of  uncommon  joy,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  stir  from  him  for  several  days,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  his  relations. 

"M accompanied  his  lordship  from 

London  to  his  country-seat,  where  be  was 
indeed  treated  with  great  friendship  and  con- 
fidence, and  consulted  in  every  thing ;  but 


the  noble  peer  never  once  made  mention  of 
the  annuity  which  he  had  promised  to  settle 
upon  him,  nor  did  M  remind  him  of  it, 

because  he  conceived  it  was  his  affair  to  ful- 
fil his  engagements  of  his  own  accord. 
M—  being  tired  of  the  manner  of  living  at 
this  place,  made  an  excursion  to  Bath,  where 
he  staid  about  a  fortnight,  to  partake  of  the 
diversions,  and,  upon  his  return,  found  his 
lordship  making  dispositions  for  another 
journey  to  Paris. 

'*  Surprised  at  this  sudden  resolution,  he 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it;  but  his 
remonstrances  were  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  insinuation  of  a  foreigner  who  had  come 
over  with  him,  and  fill^  his  imagination 
with  extravagant  notions  of  pleasure,  in- 
finitely superior  to  any  which  he  could  enjoy 
while  he  was  in  the  trammels  and  under  the 
restraints  of  a  governor.  He  therefore  turn- 
ed a  deaf  ear  to  all  M  *s  arguments,  and 
entreated  him  to  accompany  him  in  the  jour- 
ney ;  but  this  gentleman,  foreseeing  that  a 
young  man,  like  my  lord,  of  strong  passions, 
and  easy  to  be  misled,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, squander  away  great  sums  of  money, 
in  a  way  that  could  neitner  do  credit  to  him- 
self, nor  to  those  who  were  concerned  with 
him,  resisted  all  his  solicitations,  on  pretence 
of  havinff  business  of  consequence  at  Lon- 
don; and  afterwards  had  reason  to  be  ex- 
tremely weU  pleased  with  his  own  coaduct  in 
this  particular. 

"Before  he  set  out  on  this  expedition* 
M— — ,  in  justice  to  himself,  reminded  him 
of  the  proposal  which  he  had  made  to  him  at 
MarseUles,  desiring  to  know  if  he  had  alter- 
ed his  design  in  that  particular ;  in  which 
case  he  womd  turn  his  thou^ts  some  other 
way,  as  he  would  not  in  the  feast  be  thought 
to  intrude  or  pin  himself  upon  any  man. 
My  lord  protested  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, that  he  still  continued  in  his  former  re- 
solution, and  a^in  beseeching  him  to  bear 
him  company  into  France,  promised  that 
eveiy  thing  should  be  settled  to  his  satisfac- 
tion upon  their  return  to  England.  M  » 
however,  still  persisted  in  his  refusal,  for  the 
above-mentioned  reasons,  and  though  he 
never  heard  more  of  the  annuity,  he  never- 
theless continued  to  serve  his  lordship  with 
his  advice  and  good  offices  ever  after ;  par- 
ticularly in  directing  his  choice  to  an  alliance 
with  a  lady  of  eminent  virtue,  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  lord,  more  conspicuous  for  his 
shining  parts  than  the  splendour  of  his 
titles  (a  circumstance  upon  which  he  alwa3r8 
reflected  with  particular  satisfaction,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the 
lady,  as  because  it  vested  in  her  children  a 
considerable  part  of  that  great  estate,  whicht 
of  right,  belonged  to  her  grandmother),  and 
afterwards  put  him  in  a  wav  to  retrieve  his 
estate  from  a  heavy  load  of  debt  he  had  con- 
tracted. When  my  lord  set  oat  on  his  Paris 
expedition,  the  money  M— ^  had  received 
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from  his  generous  friend  at  Paris  was  almost 
reduced  to  the  last  guinea.  He  had  not  yet 
reaped  the  least  benefit  from  his  engage- 
ments with  his  lordship ;  and,  disdaining  to 
ask  for  a  supply  from  him,  he  knew  not  how 
to  subsist,  with  any  degree  of  credit,  till  his 
return.  ^ 

"This  uncomfortable  prospect  was  the 
more  disagreeable  to  him,  as,  at  that  time 
of  life,  he  was  much  inclined  to  appear  in  the 
gay  world,  had  contracted  a  taste  for  plays, 
operas,  and  other  public  diversions,  and  ac^ 
quired  an  acquaintance  with  many  people  of 
good  fashion,  which  could  not  be  maintained 
without  a  considerable  expense.  In  this 
ememncy,  he  thought  he  could  not  employ 
his  ioie  time  more  profitably  than  in  translat. 
ing,  from  foreign  languages,  such  books  as 
were  then  chiefly  in  vogue ;  and  upon  ap- 
plication to  a  friend,  who  was  a  man  of  let- 
ters, he  was  furnished  with  as  much  business 
of  that  kind  as  he  could  possibly  mana^, 
and  wrote  some  pamphlets  on  the  reignmff 
controversies  of  that  time,  that  had  the  gi^od 
fortune  to  please.  He  was  also  concerned 
in  a  monthly  journal  of  literature,  and  the 
work  was  carried  on  bv  the  two  friends 

jointly,  though  M did  not  at  all  appear 

in  the  partnership.  By  these  means  he  not 
only  spent  his  mornings  in  useful  exercise, 
but  supplied  himself  wit^  money  for  what 
the  French  call  the  menus  pUtisirs,  during 
the  whole  summer.  He  frequented  all  the 
assemblies  in  and  about  London,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged  his  acquaintance  among 
the  fair  sex. 

'*  He  had,  upon  his  first  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, become  acquainted  with  a  lady  at  an 
assembly  not  far  from  London  ;  and  though, 
at  that  time,  he  had  no  thoughts  of  extendmg 
bis  view  ftirther  than  the  usual  gallantrv  of 
the  place,  he  met  with  such  distinguishing 
marks  of  her  regard  in  the  sequel,  and  was 
so  particularly  encouraged  by  the  advice  of 
another  lady,  with  whom  he  had  been  in- 
tiniate  in  France,  and  who  was  now  of  their 
parties,  that  he  could  not  help  entertaining 
nopes  of  making  an  impression  upon  the 
heart  of  his  agreeable  partner,  who  was  a 
young  lady  of  an  ample  fortune  and  great 
expectations.  He  therefore  cultivatea  her 
good  graces  with  all  the  assiduity  and  address 
of  wmch  he  was  master,  and  succeeded  so 
well  in  his  endeavours,  that,  afler  a  due 
course  of  attendance,  and  the  death  of  an 
aunt,  by  which  she  received  an  accession  of 
fortune  to  the  amount  of  three-and-twenty 
thousand  pounds,  he  ventured  to  declare  his 
passion,  and  she  not  only  heard  him  with 
patience  and  approbation,  but  also  replied  in 
terms  adequate  to  his  warmest  wish. 

<*  Finding  himself  so  fiivourably  received, 
be  pressed  her  to  secure  his  happiness  by  mar- 
riage ;  but  to  this  proposal  she  objected  the 
recency  of  her  kinswoman's  death,  which 
would  have  rendered  such  a  step  highly  in- 
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decent,  and  the  displeasure  of  her  other  re- 
lations, from  whom  she  had  still  ffreater  ex- 
pectations, and  who,  at  that  time,  importuned 
ber  to  marry  a  cousin  of  her  own,  whom  sh« 

could  not  like.    However,  that  M might 

have  no  cause  to  repine  at  her  delays,  she 
freely  entered  with  him  into  an  intimacy  of 
correspondence;  during  which  nothing  could 
have  added  to  their  mutual  felicity,  which 
was  the  more  poignant  and  refined,  firom  the 
mysterious  and  romantic  manner  of  their 
enjoying  it ;  for  though  he  publicly  visited 
her  as  an  acquaintance,  his  behaviour  on 
these  occasions  was  always  so  distant,  re- 
spectfiil,  and  reserved,  that  the  rest  of  the 
company  could  not  possibly  suspect  the  na« 
ture  of  their  reciprocal  attachment;  in  con« 
sequence  of  which  they  used  to  have  private 
interviews,  unknown  to  every  soul  upon 
earUi,  except  her  maid,  who  was  necessarily 
entrusted  with  the  secret. 

"  In  this  manner  they  enjoyed  the  conver- 
sation of  each  other  for  above  twelve  months^ 
without  the  least  interruption ;  and  thou^ 

the  stability  of  Mr  M 's  fortune  depended 

entirely  upon  their  marriage,  yet,  as  ne  per« 
ceived  his  mistress  so  averse  to  it,  he  never 
urged  it  with  vehemence,  nor  was  at  all 
anxious  on  that  score,  being  easily  induced 
to  defer  a  ceremony,  which,  as  he  then 
thought,  could  in  no  shape  have  added  to 
their  satisfaction,  though  he  hath  since  altei^^ 
ed  his  sentiments. 

**  Be  that  as  it  will,  his  indulgent  mistress, 
in  order  to  set  his  mind  at  ease  in  that  paK 
ticular,  and  in  full  confidence  of  his  honour* 
insisted  on  his  accepting  a  deed  of  ffift  of  her 
whole  fortune,  in  consideration  of  her  in« 
tended  marriage ;  and,  after  some  difficulty* 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  receive  this  proof 
of  her  esteem,  well  knowing  that  it  would 
still  be  in  his  power  to  return  the  obligation. 
Though  she  often  entreated  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  entire  administration  of  her 
finances,  and  upon  divers  oocasions  pressed 
him  to  accept  of  large  sums,  he  never  oncek 
abused  her  generous  disposition,  or  solicited 
her  for  money,  except  for  some  humane  pttr- 
pose,  which  she  was  always  more  ready  to 
fulfil  than  he  to  propose. 

*'In  the  course  or  this  correspondence,  he 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  her  female 
relations,  and,  among  the  rest,  with  a  young 
lady,  so  eminentlv  adorned  with  all  the  ({u^ 
lifications  of  mind  and  person,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  his  philosophy  and  caution,  he 
could  not  behola  and  converse  with  her* 
without  being  deeply  smitten  with  her  charms. 
He  did  aJl  in  his  power  to  discourage  this 
dangerous  invasion  in  the  beginning,  and  to 
conceal  the  least  symptom  of  it  from  her  re* 
lation :  he  summoned  all  his  reflection  to  his 
aid,  and,  thinking  it  would  be  base  and  dis- 
honest to  cherish  any  sentiment  repugnant 
to  the  aflfection  which  he  owed  to  a  mistress 
who  had  placed  such  unlimited  confidence 
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in  him,  he  attempted  to  stifle  the  infant 
flame,  by  avoiding  the  amiable  inspirer  of  it. 
But  the  passion  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  in 
]}iB  heart  to  be  so  easily  extirpated— his  ab» 
tfence  from  the  deer  object  increased  the  im- 
patience of  his  love— ^the  intestine  conflict 
between  that  and  gratitude  deprived  him  of 
his  rest  and  appetite— he  was,  in  a  short 
time,  emaciated  by  continual  watching,  an- 
xiety, and  want  of  nourishment,  and  so  much 
altered  from  his  usual  cheerfulness,  that  his 
mistress  beinff  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the 
change*  which,  from  the  symptoms,  she 
judg^  was  owing  to  some  uneasiness  of 
mind,  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  discover 
the  cause. 

**  In  all  probability  it  did  not  escape  her 
penetration ;  for  she  more  than  once  asked 
if  he  was  in  love  with  her  cousin  1  protest- 
ing,  that,  far  from  being  an  obstacle  to  his 
happiness,  she  would,  in  that  case,  be  an  ad- 
vocate for  his  passion.  However,  this  de- 
claration was  never  made  without  manifest 
signs  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness,  which  made 

such  an  impression  upon  the  heart  of  M , 

that  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  happiness, 
and  even  his  life,  rather  than  take  any  step 
which  might  be  construed  into  an  injury  or 
insult  to  a  person  who  had  treated  him  with 
such  generosity  and  goodness. 

**  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he 
formed  another,  which  was  to  so  abroad,  un- 
der pretence  of  recovering  hisliealth,  but  in 
reality  to  avoid  the  temptation,  as  well  as 
the  suspicion  of  being  inconsistent ;  and  in 
this  design  he  was  confirmed  by  his  physi- 
cian, who  actually  thought  him  in  the  first 
stage  of  a  consumption,  and  therefore  advis- 
ed mm  to  repair  to  the  south  of  France.  He 
communicated  his  desiffu,  with  the  doctor's 
Opinion,  to  the  lady,  who  sgreed  to  it  with 
much  less  difficulty  than  he  found  in  con- 
quering his  own  reluctance  at  parting  with 
tnedear  object  of  his  love.  The  consent  of 
his  generous  mistress  being  obtained,  he 
waited  upon  her  with  the  instnunent  where- 
by she  had  made  the  conveyance  of  her  for- 
tune to  him ;  and  all  his  remonstrances  being 
insufficient  to  persuade  her  to  take  it  back, 
he  cancelled  it  in  her  presence,  and  placed 
it  in  that  state  upon  her  toilet,  while  she  was 
dressing ;  whereupon  she  shed  a  torrent  of 
tears,  saying,  she  now  plainly  perceived  that 
he  wanted  to  tear  himself  firom  her,  and  that 
his  affiactions  were  settled  upon  another. 
He  was  sensibly  afiected  by  this  proof  of  her 
concern,  and  endeavoured  to  calm  the  per- 
turlHition  of  her  mind,  by  vowing  eternal 
fidelitjT,  and  pressing  her  to  accept  of  his 
hand  in  due  form  bdTore  his  departure.  By 
these  means  her  transports  were  quieted  for 
the  present,  and  the  marriage  deferred  for 
the  same  prudential  reasons  which  had  hith- 
erto prevented  it. 

"  Matters  beinff  thus  compromised,  and  the 
day  fixed  for  his  departure,  she,  together  with 


her  faithful  .maid,  one  morning  visited  him 
for  the  first  time  at  his  pwn  lodging ;  and» 
idfier  breakfiist,  desiring  to  speak  with  nim  in 
private,  he  conducted  her  into  another  room, 
where,  assuming  an  unusual  gaiety  of  as*' 
pect, — *  My  dear  M— ,'  said  she,  ^  yon  are 
now  going  to  leave  me,  and  God  alone  knows 
if  ever  we  shall  meet  again ;  therefbre,  if  you 
really  love  me  with  that  tenderness  wmcb 
you  profess,  you  will  accept  of  this- mark  ol 
m^  friendship  and  unalterable  affection;  it 
will  at  least  be  a  provision  for  vour journey; 
and  if  any  accident  should  befau  me,  before  I 
have  the  happiness  of  receiving  you  again 
into  my  arms,  I  shall  have  the  satisfkction 
of  knowing  that  you  are  not  altogether  with* 
out  resource.'  So  saying,  she  put  an  em- 
broidered pooket-book  into  his  hand.  He 
expreosed  the  hi|^  sense  he  had  of  her  gen- 
erosity and  afilection  in  the  most  pat&tic 
terms,  and  begged  leave  to  suspend  his  ac- 
ceptance, untuhe  should  know  the  contents 
of  her  present,  which  was  so  extraordinary, 
tha^  he  absolutely  refused  to  receive  it ;  he 
was,  however,  by  her  repeated  entreaties,  in 
a  manner  compelled  to  receive  about  one« 
half,  and  she  afterwards  insisted  upon  his 
taking  a  reinforcement  of  a  considerable  sum 
for  the  expense  of  his  journey. 

*<  Having  stayed  with  her  ten  days  beyond 
the  time  he  had  fixed  for  his  departure,  and 
settled  the  method  of  their  correspondence, 
he  took  his  leave,  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow, 
anxiety,  and  distraction,  produced  from  the 
different  suggestions  of  ids  duty  and  love. 
He  then  set  out  for  France,  and  after  a  short 
stav  at  Paris,  proceeded  to  Aix  in  Provence, 
ana  from  thence  to  Marseilles,  at  which  two 
places  he  continued  for  some  months:  but 
nothing  he  met  with  being  able  to  dissipate 
those  melancholy  ideas  which  still  preyed 
upon  his  imagination,  and  affected  his  spi- 
rits, he  endeavoured  to  elude  them  with  a 
succession  of  new  objects ;  and,  with  that 
view,  persuaded  a  counsellor  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Aix,  aman  of  great  worth,  learning, 
and  good  humour,  to  accompany  him  in  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  those  parts  of  France  which  be 
had  not  yet  seen.  On  their  return  fh>m  this 
excursion,  they  found  at  Aix  an  Italian  abbe, 
a  person  of  character,  and  great  knowledge 
of  men  and  books,  who,  having  travelled  all 
over  Germany  and  France,  was  so  frir  on  his 
return  to  his  own  country. 

*<  M having,  by  means  of  his  friend  the 

counsellor,  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
this  gentleman,  and  being  desirous  of  seeing 
some  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  the  camivta 
of  Venice,  they  set  out  together  from  Mar- 
seilles in  a  tartan  for  Crenoa,  coasting  it  all 
the  way,  and  lying  on  shore  every  night. 
Having  shown  him  what  was  most  remanca- 
ble  in  this  city,  his  friend  the  abbe  was  so 
obliging  as  to  conduct  him  through  Tuscany, 
and  the  most  remarkable  cities  in  Lombardy, 
to  Venice,  where  M^—  insisted  upon  de* 
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ihiyingthe  expense  of  the  whole  tour,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  abbe*8  complaisance,  which 
bad  been  of  infinite  service  to  him  in  the 
coarse  of  his  expedition.  Having  remained 
five  weeks  at  Venice,  he  was  preparing  to 
set  out  for  Rome,  with  some  English  gentle- 
men whom  he  had  met  by  accident,  when  he 
was  all  of  a  sudden  obliged  to  change  his 
resolution  by  some  disagreeable  letters  which 
he  received  from  London.  He  had,  from  his 
^rst  departure,  corresponded  with  his  gener- 
ous, though  inconstant  mistress,  with  a  re- 
ligious exactness  and  punctuality ;  nor  was 
she,  for  some  time,  less  observant  of  the 
^reement  they  had  made.  Nevertheless 
fine,  by  degrees,  became  so  negligent  and 
cold  in  her  expression,  and  so  slack  in  her 
correspondence,  that  he  could  not  help  ob- 
serving and  upbraiding  her  with  such  in- 
difTefence ;  and  her  endeavours  to  palliate  it 
were  supported  by  pretexts  so  frivolous,  as 
to  be  easily  seen  through  by  a  lover  of  very 
little  discernment. 

*'  While  he  tortured  himself  with  conjec- 
tures about  the  cause  of  this  unexpected 
change,  he  received  such  intelligence  from 
England,  as,  when  joined  with  that  he  him- 
self had  perceived  by  her  manner  of  writing, 
left  him  little  or  po  room  to  doubt  of  her 
<fickleness  and  inconstancy.  Nevertheless, 
as  he  knew  by  experience,  that  informations 
of  that  kind  are  not  to  be  entirely  relied  upon, 
be  resolved  to  be  more  certainly  apprized ; 
and,  for  that  end,  departed  immediately  for 
London,  by  the  way  of  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  Al- 
sace, and  Paris. 

<*  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  learned, 
with  infinite  concern,  that  his  intelligence 
had  not  been  at  all  exaggerated ;  and  his  sor- 
row was  inexpressible  to  find  a  person,  en- 
dowed with  so  many  other  noble  aiid  amia- 
ble qualities,  seduced  into  an  indiscretion, 
that  of  necessity  ruined  the  whole  plan  which 
had  been  concerted  between  them  for  their 
mutual  happiness.  She  made  several  at- 
tempts, by  letters  and  interviews,  to  palliate 
her  conduct,  and  soften  him  into  a  reconcili- 
ation ;  but  his  honour  being  concerned,  he 
remained  deaf  to  all  her  entreaties  and  pro- 
posals.  Nevertheless,  I  have  often  heard 
Dim  say,  that  he  could  not  help  loving  her, 
and  revering  the  memory  of  a  person  to 
whose  generosity  and  goodness  he  owed  his 
fortune,  and  one  whose  foibles  were  over- 
balanced  by  a  thousand  good  qualities.  He 
often  insisted  on  making  restitution ;  but  far 
fiom  complving  with  that  proposal,  she  af- 
terwards often  endeavoured  to  lay  him  under 
jet  greater  obligations  of  the  same  kind,  and 
importuned  him  with  the  warmest  solicita- 
tions to  renew  their  former  correspondence, 
which  he  as  often  declined. 

"  M took  this  instance  of  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  sex  so  much  to  heart,  that  be 
bad  almost  resolved  for  the  future  to  keep 
clear  of  all  engagements  for  life,  and  returned 


to  Paris,  in  order  to  dissipate  his  anxiety, 
where  he  hired  an  apartment  in  one  of  the 
academies,  in  the  exercises  whereof  he  took 
singular  delight.  During  his  residence  at 
this  place,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  ingra* 
tiate  himself  with  a  great  general^  a  descen* 
dant  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious 
families  of  France;  having  attracted  his 
notice  by  some  remarks  he  had  written  oa 
Folard's  Polybius,  which  were  accidentally 
shown  to  that  great  man  by  one  of  his  aides- 
decamp,   who  was  a  particular  firiend   of 

M .    The  favour  he  had  thus  acqutredf 

was  stren^hened  by  his  assiduities  and  at* 
tention.  upon  his  return  to  London,  he 
sent  some  of  Handel's  newest  compositions 
to  the  prince,  who  was  particularly  fond  of 
that  gentleman's  productions,  together  with 
Clark's  edition  of  Cesar ;  and,  in  the  spring 
of  the  same  year,  before  the  French  army 
took  the  field,  he  was  honoured  with  a  most 
obliging  letter  from  the  prince,  inviting  him 
to  come  over,  if  he  wanted  to  see  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign,  and  desiring  he  would 
give  himself  no  trouble  about  his  equipage. 

<«  M having  still  some  remains  of  a 

military  disposition,  and  conceiving  this  to 
be  a  more  fiivourable  opportunity  than  any 
he  should  ever  meet  with  again,  readily  em* 
braced  the  ofier,  and  sacrificed  the  son  de« 
lights  of  love,  which  at  that  time  he  enjoyed 
without  control,  to  an  eager,  laborious,  and 
dan^rous  curiosity.  In  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing campaign,  during  which  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg,  and  several 
other  actions,  he  enlarged  his  ac<)uaintance 
among  the  French  officers,  especially  those 
of  the  graver  sort,  who  had  a  taste  fi>r  books 
and  literature;  and  the  friendship  and  inter* 
est  of  those  gentlemen  were  afterwards  of 
singular  service  to  him,  though  in  an  affair 
altogether  foreign  from  their  profession. 

<<He  had  all  along  made  diligent  inquiry 
into  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  coun* 
tries  through  which  he  had  occasion  to  travel, 
more  particularly  those  of  Holland,  England, 
and  France ;  and,  as  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  revenue  and  fii,rms  of  this  last  king- 
dom, he  saw  with  concern  the  great  disad- 
vantages under  which  our  tobacco  trade  (the 
most  considerable  branch  of  our  commerce 
with  that  people)  was  carried  on ;  what  in- 
considerable returns  were  made  to  the  plan* 
ters,  out  of  thcf  low  price  given  by  the  French 
company ;  and  how  much  it  was  in  the  power 
of  that  company  to  reduce  it  still  lower. 

M had  formed  a  scheme  to  remedy  this 

evil,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  national  loss 
or  gain,  by  not  permitting  the  duty  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound,  old  subsidy,  to  be  drawn 
back  on  tobacco  re-exported.  He  demon- 
strated to  the  ministry  of  that  time,  that  so 
inconsiderable  a  duty  could  not  in  the  least 
diminish  the  demand  firom  abroad,  which 
was  the  only  circumstance  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, and  that  the  yearly  produce  of  that  jreve* 
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nue  would  amoont  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  without  one  shilling 
additional  expense  to  the  public;  but  the 
ministry  having  the  excise  scheme  then  in 
contemplation,  could  think  of  no  other  till 
that  should  be  tried ;  and  that  project  hav- 
ing miscarried,  he  renewed  his  application, 
when  they  approved  of  his  scheme  in  every 
particular,  but  discovered  a  surprising  back* 
wardness  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

<*His  expectations  in  this  quarter  being 
disappointed,  he,  by  the  interposition  of  his 
frienos,  presented  a  plan  to  the  French 
company,  in  which  be  set  forth  the  advan- 
tages itaX  would  accrue  to  themselves,  from 
fixmg  the  price,  and  securing  that  sort  of 
tobacco  which  best  suited  the  taste  of  the 
pufaJic  and  their  manufacture;  and  finally 
proposed  to  furnish  them  with  any  quantity, 
at  the  price  which  they  paid  in  the  port  of 
London. 

**  Afler  some  dispute,  they  agreed  to  his 
proposal,  and  contracted  with  him  for  fifteen 
thousand  hogsheads  a-year,  for  which  they 
obliged  themselves  to  pay  ready  money,  on 
its  arrival  in  any  one  or  more  convenient 

S>Tts  in  the  south  or  western  coasts  of  Great 
ritain  that  he  should  please  to  fix  upon  for 
that  purpose.     M  no  sooner  obtained 

this  contract,  than  he  immediately  set  out 
for  America,  in  order  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion ;  and,  by  way  of  companion,  carried 
with  him  a  little  French  abbe,  a  man  of  hu- 
mour, wit,  and  learning,  with  whom  he  had 
been  long  acquainted,  and  for  whom  he  had 
done  many  good  offices. 

"  On  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  which  oppor- 
tunely  happened  at  a  time  when  all  the  gen- 
tlemen were  assembled  in  the  capital  of  that 
province,  he  published  a  memorial,  repre- 
senting the  disadvantages  under  which  their 
trade  was  carried  on,  the  true  method  of 
redressing  their  own  grievances  in  that 
respect,  and  proposing  to  contract  with  them 
for  the  yearly  quantity  of  fifteen  thousand 
hogsheads  of  such  tobacco  as  was  fit  for  the 
French  market,  at  a  price  which  he  demon- 
strated  to  be  considerably  greater  than  that 
which  they  had  formerly  received. 

**  This  remonstrance  met  with  all  the  suc- 
cess and  encouragement  he  could  expect: 
the  principal  planters,  seeing  their  own  in- 
terest  concerned,  readily  assented  to  the 
proposal,  which,  through  their  influence, 
was  also  relished  by  the  rest ;  and  the  only 
difficulty  that  remained  related  to  the  secu- 
rity for  payment  of  the  bills  on  the  arrival  of 
the  tobacco  in  England,  and  to  the  time 
stipulated  for  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
tract. 

**  In  order  to  remove  these  objections,  Mr 
M  returned  to  Europe,  and  found  the 

French  company  of   fttrmers  disposed   to 
agree  to  every  thinff  he  desired  for  facilitat- 


fectly  well  pleased  with  the  sample  which  he 


had  already  sent;  but  bis  good  friend  the 
abbe  (whom  he  had  left  behind  in  America), 
by  an  unparalleled  piece  of  treachery,'  found 
means  to  overturn  the  whole  project.  He 
secretly  wrote  a  memorial  to  the  company* 
importmg,   that    he  found  bv  experience 

M could  afford  to  furnish  them  at  a 

much  lower  price  than  that  which  they  had 
agreed  to  ffive ;  and  that,  by  being  in  pos- 
session of  Qie  contract  for  &ve  years,  as  was 
intended  according  to  the  proposal,  he  would 
have  Uie  company  so  much  in  his  power, 
that  they  must  uterwards  submit  to  any 
price  he  should  please  to  impose ;  and  that, 
if  they  thought  nim  worthy  of  such  a  trust, 
he  would  undertake  to  furnish  them  at  aa 
easier  rate,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  with 
whom,  he  said,  he  had  already  concerted 
measures  for  that  purpose. 

*'  The  company  were  so  much  alarmed  at 
these  insinuations,  that  they  declined  com- 
plying with  Mr  M 's  demands  until  tho 

abbe*s  return;  and  though  they  afterwards 
used  all  their  endeavours  to  pereuade  him  to 
be  concerned  with  that  little  traitor  in  his  un- 
dertaking, by  which  he  might  still  have  been 
a  very  considerable  gainer,  he  resisted  all 
their  solicitations,  and  plainly  told  them  in 
the  abbe's  presence,  that  he  would  never 
prostitute  his  own  principles  so  far,  as  to  en- 
ter into  engagements  of  any  kind  with  a  per- 
son of  his  character,  much  less  in  a  scheme 
that  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  lower  the 
market  price  of  tobacco  in  England. 

*'  Thus  ended  a  project  the  most  extensive, 
simple,  and  easy,  and  (as  appeared  by  the 
trial  made)  the  best  calculated  to  raise  an 
immense  fortune,  of  any  that  was  ever  un- 
dertaken or  planned  by  a  private  person ;  a 
project,  in  the  execution  of  which  M 
had  the  good  of  the  public,  and  the  glory  of 
putting  in  a  flourishing  condition  the  valua- 
ble branch  of  our  trade  (which  gives  employ- 
ment to  two  great  provinces,  and  above  two 
hundred  sail  of  ships),  much  more  at  heart 
than  his  own  private  interest.  It  was  rea- 
sonable to  expect,  that  a  man  whose  debts 

M had  paid  more  than  once,  whom  he 

had  obliged  in  many  other  respects,  and 
whom  he  had  carried  with  him  at  a  veiy 
considerable  expense,  on  this  expedition, 
merely  with  a  view  of  bettering*  his  fortune, 
would  have  acted  with  common  honesty,  if 
not  with  gratitude;  but  such  was  the  deprav- 
ity of  this  little  monster's  heart,  that,  on  his 
death-bed,  he  left  a  considerable  fortune  to 
•mere  stran^fera,  with  whom  he  had  little  or 
no  connection,  without  the  least  thought  of 
refunding  the  money  advanced  for  him  by 
M f  in  order  to  prevent  his  rotting  in  & 


jail. 

"  When  M         had  once  obtained  a  com- 
mand of  money,  he,  by  his  knowledge  in 
ing  the  execution  o7  the  contract,  and  per-   several  branches  of  trade,  as  well  as  by  the 


assistance  of  some  intelligent  firiends  at 
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and  London,  found  means  to  employ  it 
to  vexy  good  purpose;  and  had  be  been  a 
man  of  that  selfish  disposition,  which  too 
much  prevails  in  the  world,  he  might  Jiave 
been  at  this  day  master  of  a  very  ample  for- 
tune ;  but  his  ear  was  never  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  distress,  nor  his  beneficent  heart  shut 
aeainst  the  calamities  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
He  was  even  ingenious  in  contriving  the 
most  delicate  methods  of  relieving  modest 
indigence ;  and  by  his  industrious  benevo- 
lence,  often  anticipated  the  requests  of 
misery. 

*'  I  could  relate  a  number  of  examples  to 
illustrate  my  assertions,  in  some  of  which 
you  will  perceive  the  most  disinterested 
generosity ;  but  such  a  detail  would  trespass 
too  much  upon  your  time,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  dwell  upon  every  minute  circum- 
stance of  his  conduct.  Let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that,  upon  the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain, 
he  gave  up  all  his  commercial  schemes,  and 
called  in  his  money  from  all  quarters,  with  a 
view  of  sitting  down,  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
contented  wiUi  what  he  had  got,  and  restrain- 
ing his  liberalities  to  what  he  could  spare 
from  his  vearly  income.  This  was  a  very 
prudential  resolution,  could  he  have  kept  it ; 
but,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he 
could  not  without  concern  see  many  gentle- 
men of  merit,  who  had  been  recommended 
to  him,  disappointed  of  commissions,  merely 
for  want  of  money  to  satisfy  the  expectations 
of  the  commission-brokers  of  that  time ;  and 
therefore  launched  out  considerable  sums  for 
them  on  their  bare  notes,  great  part  whereof 
was  lost  by  the  death  of  some  in  the  unfor- 
tunate exp!edition  to  the  West  Indies. 

"  He  at  length,  after  many  other  actions 
of  the  like  nature,  firom  motives  of  pure 
humanity,  love  of  iustice,  and  abhorrence  of 
oppression,  embarked  in  a  cause  every  way 
the  roost  important  that  ever  came  under  the 
discussion  of  the  courts  of  law  in  these  king- 
doms; whether  it  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  case,  or 
the  immense  property  of  no  less  than  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a-year  and  three  peerages, 
that  depended  upon  it. 

"  In  the  year  1740,  the  brave  admiral  who 
at  that  time  commanded  his  majesty's  fleet 
in  the  West  Indies,  among  the  other  trans- 
actions of  his  souadron  transmitted  to  Uie 
duke  of  Newcastle,  mentioned  a  young  man, 
who,  though  in  the  capacity  of  a  common 
sailor  on  board  one  of  the  ships  nnder  his 
command,  laid  claim  to  the  estate  and  titles 

of  the  earl  of  A .    These  pretensions 

were  no  sooner  communicated  in  the  public 
papers,  than  they  became  the  subject  of  con- 
versation in  all  companies ;  and  the  person 
whom  they  chiefly  affected,  being  alarmed  at 
the  appearance  of  a  competitor,  though  at 
such  a  distance,  began  to  put  himself  in 
motion,  and  take  all  the  precautions  which 
be  thought  necessary  to  defeat  the  endeavour 


of   the    young  upstart.    Indeed  the  early 

intelligence    he  received  of  Mr  A ^y's 

making  himself  known  in  the  West  Indies, 
furnished  him  with  numberless  advantages 
over  that  unhappy  young  gentleman;  for, 
being  in  possession  of  a  p^ntiful  fortune,  and 
lord  of  many  manors  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  very  place  where  the  claimant  was 
bom,  he  knew  tdl  the  witnesses  who  could 
give  the  most  material  evidence  of  his  legiti- 
macy ;  and,  if  his  probity  did  not  restrain 
him,  had,  by  his  power  and  influence,  suffi- 
cient opportunity  and  means  of  applying  to 
the  passions  and  interest  of  the  witnesses,  to 
silence  many,  and  gain  over  others  to  his 
side ;  while  his  competitor,  by  an  absence  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  from  his  native 
country,  the  want  of*^  education  and  friendst 
together  with  his  present  helpless  situation, 
was  rendered  absolutely  incapable  of  taking 
any  step  for  his  own  advanta^.  And  aC 
though  his  worthy  uncle's  conspicuous  virtue, 
and  religious  regard  for  justice  and  truth, 
might  possibly  be  an  unconquerable  restraint 
to  his  taking  any  undue  advantages,  yet  the 
consciences  of  that  huge  army  of  emissaries 
he  kept  in  pay  were  not  altogether  so  very 
tender  and  scrupulous.  This  much,  how- 
ever, may  be  said,  without  derogation  from» 
or  impeachment  of,  the  noble  earl's  nice 
virtue  and  honour,  that  he  took  care  to  com- 
promise all  differences  with  the  other  bran- 
ches of  the  fiimily,  whose  interests  were,  in 
this  affair,  connected  with  his  own,  by  sharing 
the  estate  with  them,  and  also  retained  most 
of  the  eminent  counsel  within  the  bar  of  both 
kingdoms  against  this  formidable  bastardf 
before  any  suit  was  instituted  by  him. 

"  While  he  was  thus  entrenching  himself 
against  the  attack  of  a  poor  forlorn  youth,  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  leagues,  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
the  war,  and  an  unhealthy  climate,  Mr  M— -*, 
in  the  common  course  of  conversation,  hap- 
pened to  ask  some  questions  relating  to  this 

romantic  pretender,  of  one  H ,  who  wn» 

at  that  time  the  present  Lord  A a's  chief 

agent.  This  man,  when  pressed,  could  not 
help  owning  that  the  late  Lord  A m  act- 
ually left  a  son,  who  had  been  spirited  away 
into  America  soon  after  his  father's  death, 
but  said  he  did  not  know  whether  this  was 
the  same  person. 

"This  information  could  not  fail  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  humanity  of  Mr  M  » 
who,  being  acquainted  with  the  senius  of  the 
wicked  party  who  had  possessed  themselves 
of  this  unhappy  young  man's  estate  and 
honours,  expressea  no  smaU  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehension lest  they  should  take  him  off  by 
some  means  or  other;  and,  even  then,  seem- 
ed disposed  to  contribute  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  friendless  orphan,  and  to  inquire 
more  circumstantially  into  the  nature  of  his 
claim.  In  the  mean  time  his  occasions 
called  him  to  France;  and,  during  his  ab 
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roiBsed  with  costs,  after  it  fau  depended  up- 
wards of  two  years. 

'^Lord  A ^m  finding  himself  ahnsed  by 

the  misrepresentations  of  his  mother  and 
sister,  discovered  an  inclination  to  be  recon* 
ciled  to  his  lady :  in  consequence  of  which, 
she  was  sent  over  to  Dublin  by  her  fkthert 
to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  in  that  city ;  in 
whose  house  she  was  received  by  her  has- 
band  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  love  and 
esteem.  From  thence  he  conducted  her  to 
his  lodgings,  and  then  to  his  country-house, 
where  she  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  a  mi*, 
carriage*  through  fear  and  resentment  of  my 
lord's  hehaviour,  which  was  often  bratal  and 
indecent.  From  the  country  they  removed 
to  Dublin,  about  th«  latter  end  of  July,  or 
beginning  of  August  1714,  where  they  had 
not  long  continued,  when  her  ladyship  was 
known  to  be  again  with  child. 

*'  Lord  A m  and  his  issue  being  nestt  in 

remainder  to  the  honours  and  estate  of 
Arthur  ead  of  A — ,  he  was  extremely  soliciU 
ous  to  have  a  son  ;  and,  wteied  by  the  fre- 
quent miscarriages  of  his  Jady,  resolved  to 
curb  the  natural  impatience  and  rusticity  of 
his  disposition,  that  she  might  not,  as  former- 
ly, suffer  by  his  outia£[eous  conduct.  He 
accordingly  cherished  her  with  uncommon 
tenderness  and  care ;  and  her  pr^nancy 
being  pretty  far  advanced,  conductea  her  to 
his  country-seat,  where  she  was  delivered  of 

Mr  A ^y,  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  or 

beginning  of  May ;  for  none  of  the  witnesses 
liave  been  able,  at  this  distance,  with  absolute 
certainty,  to  fbi  the  precise  time  of  his  birth, 
and  there  was  no  register  kept  in  the  parish ; 
as  an  additional  misfortune,  no  gentleman 
of  fashion  lived  in  that  parish ;  nor  did  thosd 
who  lived  at  any  considerable  distance  care* 
to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  of 
Lord  A m's  strange  conduct. 

<<Be  that  as  it  will,  the  occasion  was  cele- 
brated by  his  lordship's  tenants  and  depen- 
dents upon  the  spot,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  New  Ross,  by  bonfires,  illumina- 
tions, and  other  rejoicings ;  which  have  made 
such  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  in  the  place  where  they  hap- 
pened, and  the  contiguous  parishes,  several 
hundred  persons  have  already  declared  their 
knowledge  and  remembrance  of  this  event, 
in  spite  of  the  great  power  of  the  claimanfis 
adversary  in  that  quarter,  and  the  great 
pains  and  indirect  methods  taken  by  his 
numberless  agents  and  emissaries,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  are  interested  with  him  in  the 
event  of  the  suit,  to  corrupt  and  suppress  the 
evidence. 

*<  Lord  A m,  after  the  birth  of  his  son, 

who  was  sent  to  nurse  in  the  neighbourhood, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  coontiy 
(where  people  of  the  highest  distinction  put 
their  children  out  to  nurse  into  fkrm-hoiues 
and  cabins),  lived  in  harmony  with  his  lady 
for  the  space  of  two  years ;  but  haviiig,  1^ 


sence,  Mr  A ^y  arrived  in  London  in  the 

mouth  of  October  1741," 

Here  the  clergyman  was  interrupted  by 
Peregrine,  who  slid  there  was  Bometibiiig  so 
extraordinarV}  not  to  call  it  improbable,  !n 
the  account  he  had  heard  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman's being  sent  into  exile,  that  he  would 
look  upon  himself  as  infinitely  obliged  to  the 
doctor,  if  he  would  favour  him  with  a  true 
representation  of  that  transaction,  as  well  as 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  arrived  and  was 
known  at  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

The  parson,  in  compliance  with  our  hero's 
request,  taking  up  the  stoir  from  the  begin- 
ning,— "  Mr  A ^y,"  said  he, "  is  the  son  of 

Arthur  late  lord  baron  of  A ^m,  by  his 

wife  Mary  Sh        d,  natural  daughter   to 

John  duke  of  B and  N ^by,  whom  he 

publicly  married  on  the  21st  day  of  July  1706, 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  his  mother, 
and  all  his  other  relations,  particularly  of 
Arthur,  late  earl  of  A a,  who  bore  an  im- 
placable enmity  to  the  duke  her  father,  and, 
for  that  reason,  did  all  that  lay  in  his, power 
to  traverse  the  marriage ;  but,  finding  his 
endeavours  ineffectual,  he  was  so  much 
offended,  that  he  would  never  be  perfectly 
reconciled  to  Lord  A — ^m,  though  he  was  his 
presumptive  heir.  After  their  nuptials,  they 
cohabited  together  in  England  for  the  space 
of  two  or  three  years,  during  which  she  mis- 
carried more  than  once ;  and  he  being  a  man 
of  levity,  and  an  extravagant  disposition, 
not  only  squandered  away  all  that  he  had 
receivea  of  his  wife's  fortune,  but  also  con- 
tracted many  considerable  debts,  which 
obliged  him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 
into  Ireland,  leaving  his  lady  behind  him  in 
the  house  with  his  mother  and  sister,  who, 
having  also  been  averse  to  the  match,  had 
always  looked  upon  her  with  eyes  of  disgust. 

"It  was  not  likely  that  harmony  should 
long  subsist  in  this  family,  especially  as 

LaJy  A ^m  was  a  woman  of  a  lof(y  spirit, 

who  could  not  tamely  bear  insults  and  ill 
usage  from  persons  who,  she  had  reason  to 
believe,  were  her  enemies  at  heart.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  misunderstanding  soon  happened 
among  them,  which  was  fomented  by  the 
malice  of  one  of  her  sisters-in-law ;  divers 
scandalous  reports  of  her  misconduct,  to 
which  the  empty  pretensions  of  a  vain 
.wretched  coxcomb  (who  was  made  use  of  as 
an  infamous  tool  for  that  purpose)  gave  a 
colourable  pretext,  were  trumped  up,  and 
transmitted,  with  many  false  and  aggravating 
circumstances,  to  her  husband  in  Ireland; 
who,  being  a  giddy  unthinking  man,  was  so 
much  incensed  at  these  insmuations,  that, 
in  the  first  transports  of  his  passion,  he  sent 
to  his  mother  a  power  of  attorney,  that  she 
might  sue  for  a  divorce  in  his  behalf.  A 
libel  was  thereupon  exhibited,  containing 
many  scandalous  allegations,  yoid  of  any  re^ 
foundation  in  truth ;  but  being  unsupported 
by  any  oiaiuier  of  proof,  it  was  at  length  dis- 
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hk  foUy  and  extravagance,  reduced  himself 
to  great  difficulties,  he  demanded  the  re- 
mainder of  her  fortune  from  her  father  the 
duke  of  B  ,  who  absolutely  refused  to 
part  with  a  shilling  until  a  proper  settlement 
should  be  made  on  his  daughter,  which,  by 
that  time,  he  had  put  it  out  or  his  own  power 
to  make,  by  his  folly  and  extravsjance. 

"  As  her  ladyship,  by  her  endeavours  to 
reform  the  economy  of  her  house,  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  some  idle  profligate 
fellows,  who  had  fastened  themselves  upon 
her  husband,  and  helped  to  consume  his  sub- 
^ance,  they  seized  this  opportunity  of  the 
duke's  refusal ;  and,  in  order  to  be  revenged 
upo«  the   innocent   lady,  persuaded   I^rd 

A m,  that  the  only  means  of  extracting 

money  from  his  grace,  would  be  to  turn  her 
away,  on  pretence  of  infidelity  to  his  bed, 
for  which  they  hinted  there  was  but  too  much 
foundation.  At  their  suggestions,  a  most 
infamous  plan  was  projected ;  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which,  one^  P— — ,  a  poor,  unbred, 
simple  country  bpoby^  whom  they  had  decoy, 
ed  into  a  snare^  lost  one  of  his  ears,  and  the 
injured  lady  retired  that  same  day  to  New 
Ross,  where  she  continued  several  years. 
Sh^  did  not,  however,  leave  the  house,  with- 
out struggling  hard  to  carry  her  child  along 
with  her ;  but  far  from  enjoying  such  indul- 
gence, strict  orders  were  given  that  the  boy 
should  not,  for  the  future,  be  brought  within 
her  siffht.  This  base,  inhuman  treatment, 
instead  of  answering  the  end  proposed,  pro- 
duced such  a  contrary  effect,  that  the  duke 
of  B        ,  by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  in  which 

he  reflects  upon  Lord  A m's  evil  temper, 

directed  his  executors  to  pay  to  his  daughter 
an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  while  her 
lord  and  she  should  continue  to  live  separate; 
and  this  allowance  was  to  cease  on  Lord 
A m's  death. 

*'  While  she  remained  in  this  solitaiy  situa- 
tion, the  child  was  universally  known  and 
received  as  the  legitimate  son  and  heir  of 
her  lord,  whose  auction  for  the  boy  was  so 
conspicuous,  that,  in  the  midst  of  nis  own 
necessities,  he  never  failed  to  maintain  him  in 
the  dress  and  equipa^  of  a  young  nobleman. 
la  the  course  or  his  infancy,  his  father  hav- 
in^  often  changed  his  place  of  residence,  the 
child  was  put  under  the  instructions  of  a 
CTeat  many  diflerent  schoolmasters,  so  that 
He  was  perfectly  well  known  in  a  great  many 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  his  mother 
seized  all  opportunities  (which  were  but  rare, 
on  account  of  his  father's  orders  to  the  con- 
trary)  of  seeing  and  giving  him  proofs  of  her 
maternal  tenderness,  untu  she  set  out  for 
England,  after  having  been  lon^  in  a  declin- 
ing state  of  health,  by  a  paralytical  disorder : 
upon  the  consequence  of  which,  such  depen- 
dence was  placed  by  her  inconsiderate  hus- 
band, who  was  by  this  time  reduced  to  ex- 
treme poverty,  that  he  actually  married  a 
woman  whom  he  had  long  kept  as  a  mistress. 


This  creature  no  sooner  understood  that 

Lady  A ^m  was  departed  from  Ireland, 

than  she  openly  avowed  her  marriage,  and 

went  about  publicly  with    Lord  A m, 

visiting  his  acquaintances  in  the  character 
of  his  wife. 

"  From  this  era  may  be  dated  the  beginning 

of  Mr  A ^y's  misK)rtune :  this  artful  wo.. 

man,  who  had  formerly  treated  the  child 
with  an  appearance  of  fondness,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  the  father,  now  look- 
ing upon  herself  as  sufficiently  established  in 
the  family,  thought  it  was  high  time  to  alter 
her  behaviour  with  regard  to  the  unfortunate 
boy ;  and  accordingly,  for  obvious  reasons, 
employed  a  thousand  artifices  to  alienate  the 
heart  of  the  weak  father  from  his  unhappy 
ofispring;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  her  in- 
sinuations, nature  still  maintained  her  influ- 
ence in  his  heart;  and  though  she  often 
found  means  to  irritate  him  by  artful  and 
malicious  acctibations,  his  resentment  never 
extended  farther  than  fatherly  correction. 
She  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  ac- 
complish his  ruin,  had  not  her  efforts  been 
reinforced  by  a  new  auxiliary,  who  was  no 
other  tlian  his  uncle,  the  present  usurper  of 
his  title  and  estate ;  yet  even  this  confederacy 
was  overawed,  in  some  measure,  by  tlie  fear 
of  alarming  the  unfortunate  mother,  until 
her  distemper  increased  to  a  most  deplorable 
degree  of  the  dead  palsy,  and  the  death  (ff 
her  father  had  reduced  her  to  a  most  forlorn 
and  abject  state  of  distress.  Then  they 
ventured  upon  the  execution  of  their  pro<- 
jects ;  and  (though  their  aims  were  widely 
dififerent)  concurred  in  their  endeavours  to 
remove  the  hapless  boy,  as  the  common 
obstacle  to  both. 

"  Lord  A ^m  (who,  as  I  have  already 

observed)  was  a  man  of  weak  intellects,  and 
utterly  void  of  any  fixed  principle  of  action, 
being  by  this  time  reduced  to  such  a  pitch  of 
misery,  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  pawn 
his  wearing-apparel  in  order  to  procure  the 
common  necessaries  of  life ;  and  having  no 
other  fund  remaining,  with  which  he  could 
relieve  his  present  necessities,  except  a  sale 

of  the  reversion  of  the  A a  estate,  to 

which  the  nona^  of  his  son  was  an  effectual 
bar,  he  was  ad\n8ed  by  his  virtuous  brother, 
and  the  rest  of  his  counsellors,  to  surmount 
this  difficulty,  by  secretins  his  son,  and 
spreading  a  report  of  his  death.  This  honest 
project  he  the  more  readily  embraced,  because 
he  knew  that  no  act  of  his  could  frustrate 
the  child's  succession.  Accordingly,  the  boy 
was  removed  from  the  school  at  which  he 
was  then  boarded,  to    the    house  of  one 

K ^h,  an  agent  and  accomplice  of  the 

present  earl  of  A a,  where  he  was  kept 

for  several  months  closely  confined  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  it  was  industriously  reported 
that  he  was  dead. 

"  This  previous  measure  being  taken.  Lord 
A ^m   published  advertisements  in  the 
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gazettes,  offering  reversions  of  the  A- 


estate  to  sale;  and  emissaries  of  various 
kinds  were  employed  to  inveigle  such  as  were 
iffnorant  of  the  nature  of  the  settlement  of 
these  estates,  or  strangers  to  the  affairs  of 
his  family.  Some  people,  imposed  upon  by 
the  report  of  the  child's  death,  were  drawn 
in  to  purchase,  thinking  themselves  safe  in 
the  concurrence  of  his  lordship's  brother, 
upon  presumption  that  he  was  next  in  re- 
mainder to  the  succession ;  others,  tempted 
by  the  smallness  of  the  price  (which  rarely 
exceeded  half  a-year's  purchase,  as  appears 
by  many  deeds),  thougn  they  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  boy's  being  dead,  ran  small 
risks,  on  the  contmgency  of  his  dyin^  before 
he  should  be  of  age,  or  in  hopes  of  his  being 
prevailed  upon  to  confirm  the  grants  of  his 
mther ;  and  many  more  were  treating  with 
him  on  the  same  notions,  when  their  trans- 
actions were  suddenly  interrupted,  and  the 
scheme  of  raising  more  money,  for  the  pre- 
sent, defeated  by  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  boy,  who,  being  naturally  sprightly 
and  impatient  of  restraint,  had  found  means 
to  break  from  his  confinement,  and  wandered 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  Dublin,  avoiding 
his  father's  house,  and  choosing  to  encounter 
all  sorts  of  distress,  rather  than  subject  him- 
self again  to  the  cruelty  and  malice  of  the 
woman  who  supplied  his  mother's  place. 
Thus  debarred  his  fiither's  protection,  and 
destitute  of  any  fixed  habitation,  he  herded 
with  all  the  loose,  idle,  and  disorderly  youths 
in  Dublin,  shulking  chiefly  about  the  college, 
several  members  and  students  of  which,  tak- 
ing pity  on  his  misfortunes,  supplied  him  at 
different  times  with  clothes  and  money.  In 
this  unsettled  and  uncomfortable  way  of  life 
did  he  remain  from  the  year  1725,  to  the 
latter  end  of  November  1727;  at  which  time 
his  father  died  so  miserably  poor,  that  he 
was  actually  buried  at  the  public  expense. 

'*  This  unfortunate  nobleman  was  no  sooner 
dead,  than  his  brother  Richard,  now  earl  of 
A— ^a,  takinjf  advantage  of  the  nonage  and 
helpless  situation  of  his  nephew,  seized  upon 
all  the  papers  of  the  defunct,  and  afterwards 

usurped  the  title  of  Lord  A m,  to  the 

surprise  of  the  servants  and  others  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  family. 
This  usurpation,  bold  as  it  was,  produced  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  his  being  insulted  by 
the  populace  as  he  went  through  the  streets, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  king  at  arms  to  enrol 
the  certificate  of  his  brother's  having  died 
without  issue.  The  first  of  these  inconve- 
niences he  bore  without  any  sense  of  shame, 
though  not  without  repining,  conscious  that 
it  would  gradually  vanish  with  the  novelty 
of  his  invasion ;  and  as  to  the  last,  he  con- 
quered it  by  means  well  known  and  obvious. 
"  Nor  win  it  seem  strange,  that  he  should 
thus  invade  the  rights  of  an  orphan  with 
impunity,  if  people  will  consider,  that  the 
late  Lord  A— ---m  had  not  only  squandered 


away  his  fortune  with  the  most  ridiculous 
extravagance,  but  also  associated  himself 
with  low  company,  so  that  he  was  little 
known,  and  less  regarded,  by  persons  of  any 
rank  and  figure  in  life ;  and  Ms  child,  of  con- 
sequence, debarred  of  the  advantages  which 
might  have  accrued  from  valuable  connec- 
tions.   And  though  it  was  universally  known, 

that  Lady  A m  had  a  son  in  Ireland, 

such  was  the  obscurity  in  which  the  father 
had  lived,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
that  few  of  the  nobility  could  be  supposed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  particular  circom* 
stances  of  a  transaction  in  which  they  had 
no  concern,  and  which  had  happened  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  years  before  the  date  of 
this  usurpation.    Moreover,  as  their  first  in- 
formation was  no  other  than  common  fame, 
the  public  clamour  occasioned  by  the  separa- 
tion might  inspire  such  as  were  strangers  to 
the  fiimily  affairs  with  a  mistaken  notion  of 
the  child's  having  been  bom  about  or  after 
the  ti  me  of  that  event.    The  hurry  and  bustle 
occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant  about  this  period,  the  reports   in- 
dustriously   propa^ted  of  the    claimant's 
death,  the  obscunty  and    concealment   in 
which  the  boy  was  obliged  to  live,  in  order 
to  elude  the  wicked  attempts  of  his  uncle, 
might  also  contribute  to  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  an  empty  title :  and,  lastly,  Lord 
Chancellor  W— — m,  whose  immediate  pro- 
vince it  was  to  issue  writs  for  parliament, 
was  an  utter  stranger  in  Ireland,  unacquainted 
with  the  descents  of  families,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  examine  farther  than  the  cer- 
tificate enrolled  in  the  books  of  the  king  at 
arms.    Over  and  above  these  circumstances, 
which  naturally  account  for  the  success  of 
the  imposture,    it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  hapless  youth  had  not  one  relation  dive, 
on  the  side  of  his  father,  whose  interest  it 
was  not  to  forward  or  connive  at  his  de- 
struction ;  that  his  grandfather  the  duke  of 

6 was  dead ;  and  that  his  mother  was 

then  in  England,  in  a  forlorn,  destitute,  dying 
condition,  secreted  from  the  worid,  and  even 
from  her  own  relations,  by  her  woman,  Mary 
H — ,  who  had  a  particular  interest  to  secrete 
her,  and  altogether  dependent  upon  a  miser- 
able and  precarious  allowance  fi?om  the  da- 
chess  of  !B— — ,  to  whose  caprice  she  was 
moreover  a  most  wretched  slave. 

"Notwithstanding  these  concurring  cir- 
cumstances in  favour  of  the  usurper,  ne  did 
not  think  himself  secure  while  the  orphan 
had  any  chance  of  finding  a  firiend  who 
would  undertake  his  cause;  and  therefore 
laid  a  plan  fbr  his  being  kidnapped,  and  sent 
to  America  as  a  slave.  His  coadjutor  in 
this  inhuman  scheme  was  a  person  who  car- 
ried on  the  trade  of  transporting  servants  to 
our  plantations,  and  was  deeply  interested  on 
this  occasion,  having,  for  a  mere  trifle,  pur. 
chsjsed  of  the  late  Lord  A m,  the  rever- 
sion of  a  considerable  part  of  the  A- 
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estate ;  which  shameful  bargain  was  confirmed 
by  the  brother,  but  coulcT  never  take  place 
unless  the  boy  could  be  effectually  removed. 

**  Every  thing  being  settled  with  this  auxi- 
liary, several  ruffians  were  employed  in 
search  of  the  unhappy  victim ;  and  the  first 
attempt  that  was  made  upon  him,  in  which 
his  uncle  personally  assisted,  happening  near 
one  of  the  great  marJiets  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, an  honest  butcher,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  neighbours,  rescued  him  by  force  from 
their  cruel  hands.  This,  however,  was  but  a 
short  respite ;  for  (though*  warned  by  this 
adventure,  the  boy  seldom  crept  out  of  his 
lurking  places,  without  the  most  cautious 
circumspection)  he  was,  in  March  1727,  dis- 
covered  by  the  diligence  of  his  persecutors, 
and  forcibly  dragged  on  board  of  a  ship 
bound  for  Newcastle  on  Delaware  river  in 
America,  where  he  was  sold  as  a  slave,  and 
kept  to  hard  labour,  much  above  his  age  or 
strength,  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years, 
during  which  he  was  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another. 

"  While  he  remained  in  this  servile  situa- 
tion,  he  often  mentioned,  to  those  in  whom 
he  thought  such  confidence  might  be  placed, 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  title,  to- 
gether with  the  manner  of  his  being  exiled 
from  his  native  country ;  although,  in  this 
particular,  he  neglected  a  caution  which  he 
had  received  in  nis  passage,  importing  that 
such  a  discovery  would  cost  him  his  life. 
Meanwhile  the  usurper  quietly  enjoyed  his 
right ;  and  to  those  who  questioned  him  about , 
his  brother's  son,  constantly  replied,  that  the 
boy  had  been  dead  for  several  years ;  and 

Arthur,  earl  of  A a,  dying  in  April  1737, 

he,  upon  pretence  of  being  next  heir,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  honours  and  estate  of  that 
nobleman. 

"  The  term  of  the  nephew's  bondage,  which 
had  been  lengthened  out  beyond  Uie  usual 
time,  on  account  of  his  repeated  attempts  to 
escape,  being  expired  in  the  year  1736,  he 
hired  himself  as  a  common  sailor  in  a  trading 
vessel  bound  to  Jamaica ;  and  there,  being 
entered  on  board  of  one  of  his  majesty's 
ships  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Vernon, 
openly  declared  his  parentage  and  preten- 
sions. This  extraordi nary  claim,  which  made 
a  great  noise  in  the  fleet,  reaching  the  ears 

of  one  Lieutenant  S ^n,  nearly  related  to 

the  usurper's  Irish  wife,  he  believed  the  young 
gentleman  to  be  an  impostor ;  and  thinking 
It  was  incumbent  on  him  to  discover  the 
cheat,  he  went  on  board  the  ship  to  which 
the  claimant  belonged,  and  havinff  heard  the 
account  which  he  gave  of  himseli,  was,  not- 
withstanding his  prepossessions,  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  allegeid.  On  bis 
return  to  his  own  ship,  he  chanced  to  men- 
tion this  extraordinary  affair  upon  the  quarter- 
deck, in  the  hearing  of  Mr  B  n,  one  of 
the  midshipmen,  who  had  formerly  been  at 
school  with  Mr  A— y .  This  young  gentie- 
28 


man  not  only  told  the  lieutenant,  that  he  had 

been  school-fellow  with  Lord  A ^m's  son, 

but  also  declared  that  he  should  know  him 
again,  if  not  greatly  altered,  as  he  still  re- 
tained a  perfect  idea  of  his  countenance.  • 

*^  Upon  this  intimation  the  lieutenant  pro- 
posed that  the  experiment  should  be  tried ; 
and  went  with  the  midshipman  on  board  the 
ship  that  the  claimant  was  in,  for  tlllt  pur- 
pose. After  all  the  sailors  had  been  as- 
sembled upon  deck,  Mr  B ^n,  casting  his 

eyes  around,  immediately  distinguished  Mr 

A y  in  the  crowd,  and  laying  nis  hand  on 

his  shoulder, — "  this  is  the  man,"  said  he ; 
affirming  at  the  same  time,  that  while  he 
continued  at  school  with  him,  the  claimant 

was  reputed  and  respected  as  Lord  A ^m's 

son  and  heir,  and  maintained  in  all  respects 
suitably  to  the  dignity  of  his  rank.  Nay,  he 
was,  in  like  manner,  recognised  by  several 
other  persons  in  the  fleet,  who  had  known 
him  in  his  infancy. 

"  These  things  beinff  reported  to  the  ad- 
miral, he  generously  oraered  him  to  be  sup- 
plied with  necessaries,  and  treated  like  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and,  in  his  next  dispatches,  trans- 
mitted an  account  of  the  affair  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  among  the  other  transactions 
of  the  fleet. 

"  In  September  or  October  1741,  Mr  A — j 
arrived  in  London ;  and  the  first  person  to 
whom  he  applied  for  advice  and  assistance 
was  a  man  of  the  law,  nearly  related  to  the 

families  of  A a  and  A        m,  and  well 

acquainted  with  the  particular  affairs  of 
each ;  who,  hx  from  treating  him  as  a  bastard 
and  impostor,  received  him  with  civility  and 
seemin?  ^kindness,  asked  him  to  eat,  pre- 
sented nim  with  a  piece  of  money,  and,  ex- 
cusing himself  firom  meddling  in  the  affair, 
advised  *him  to  go  to  Ireland,  as  the  most 
proper  place  for  commencing  a  suit  for  the 
recovery  of  his  right. 

**  Before  the  young  gentleman  had  an  op- 
portunity, or  indeed  any  inclination,  to  com- 
ply with  this  advice,  he  was  accidentaliv  met 

in  the  street  by  that  same  H n,  who,  as 

I  have  mentioned,  gave  Mr  M the  first 

insight  into  the  affair :  this  man  immediately 
knew  the  claimant,  haviiuf  been  fonnerly  an 
agent  for  his  father,  and  afterwards  a  creature 
of  his  uncle's,  with  whom  he  was,  not  with- 
out reason,  suspected  to  be  concerned  in 
kidnapping  and  transporting  his  nephew. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  his  connexions  with  the 
usurper  were  now  broken  off  by  a  quarrel,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  had  thrown  up  his 
agency ;  and  he  invited  the  hapless  stranger 
to  his  house,  with  a  view  of  making  all  poss- 
ible advantage  of  such  a  guest. 

"There  1^  had  not  long  remained,  when 
his  treacherous  landlord,  tampering  with  his 
inexperience,  Elected  a  marriage  between 
him  and  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  own 
friends,  who  lodged  in  his  house  at  the  same 
time :  but  afterwards,  seeing  no  penon  of 
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consequence  willing  to  espouse  his  cause,  be 
looked  upon  him  as  an  incumbrance,  and 
wanted  to  rid  Mb  hands  of  him  accordingly. 
He  remembered  that  Mr  M had  ex- 
pressed himself  with  all  the  humanity  of  ap- 
prehension in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  youn? 
nobleman,  before  his  arrival  in  En^and ;  and, 
bein^  well  acquainted  with  the  generosity  of 
his  disposition,  he  no  sooner  understood  that 
he  was  returned  from  France,  than  he  waited 
upon  him  with  an  account  of  Mr  A        y's 

beinff  safely  arrived.    Mr  M was  sm- 

cerefy  rejoiced  to  find,  that  a  person  who  had 
been  so  cruelly  iniured,  and  undergone  so 
long  and  continued  a  scene  of  distress,  was 
restored  to  a  country  where  he  was  sure  of 
obtaining  justice,  and  where  every  good  man 
(as  he  imagined)  would  make  the  cause  his 
own :  and  being  informed  that  the  youth  was 
in  want  of  necessaries,  he  gave   twenty 

guineas  to  H n  for  his  use,  and  promised 

to  do  him  all  the  service  in  his  power ;  but 
had  no  intention  to  take  upon  himself  the 
whole  weight  of  such  an  important  affair,  or 
indeed  to  appear  in  the  cause,  until  he  should 
be  fully  and  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
claimant's  pretensions  were  well  founded. 

'*  In  the  mean  time,  H— ^n  insinuating 
that  the  youn^  ^fentleman  was  not  safe  in 
his  present  lodging,  from  the  machinations 

of  his  enemies,  m- accommodated  him 

with  an  apartment  in  his  own  house ;  where 
he  was  at  great  pains  to  remedy  the  defect 
in  his  education,  by  rendering  him  fit  to 
appear  as  a  gentleman  in  the  world.  Having 
received  firom  him  all  the  intelli^ce  he 
could  give  relating  to  his  own  affair,  he  laid 
the  case  before  counsel,  and  dispatched  a 
person  to  Ireland,  to  make  further  inquiries 
upon  the  same  subject;  who,  on  his  first 
arrival  in  that  kin^m>m,  found  the  claimant's 
birth  was  as  publicly  known  as  any  circum- 
stance of  that  kind  could  possibly  be,  at  so 
great  a  distance  of  time. 

"The  usurper  and  his  friends  gave  all  the 
interruption  in  their  power  to  any  researches 
concerning  that  affkir ;  and  had  recourse  to 
every  art  and  expedient  that  could  be  in- 
vented,  to  prevent  it  being  brought  to  a  legal 
discussion ;  privilege,  bills  in  chancery,  orders 
of  court  surreptitiously  and  illegally  obtained, 
and  every  other  invention,  were  made  use  of 
to  bar  and  prevent  a  fair  and  honest  trial  by 
a  jury.  The  usurper  himself,  and  his  agents, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  formed  divers 
conspiracies  against  his  life,  in  vain  endea- 

voured  to  detach  Mr  M fVom  the  orphan's 

cause,  by  innumerable  artifices,  insinuating, 
cajolinjgf,  and  misrepresenting,  with  surprising 
dextenty  and  perseverance. 

*<His  protector,  fiir  from  being  satisfied 
with  their  reasons,  was  not  only  deaf  to 
their  remonstrances,  but  believing  him  in 
danger  from  their  repeated  efforts,  had  him 
privately  conveyed  into  the  country ;  where 
mn  unhappy  accident  (which  he  hath  ever 


since  sincerely  regretted)  furnished  his  ad- 
versary with  a  colourable  pretext  to  cut  him 
off  in  the  beginning  of  his  career. 

"A  man  happening  to  lose  his  life  by  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  piece  that  chanced 
to  be  in  the  young  gentleman's  hands,  the 
account  of  this  misfortune  no  sooner  reached 
the  ears  of  his  uncle,  than  he  expressed  the 
most  immoderate  joy  at  having  found  so  good 
a  handle  for  destroying  him,  under  colour  of 
law.  He  immediately  constituted  himself 
prosecutor,  set  his  emissaries  at  work  to 
secure  a  coroner's  inquest  suited  to  his  cruel 
purposes ;  set  out  for  the  place  in  person,  to 
take  care  that  the  prisoner  should  not  escape; 
insulted  him  in  jail,  in  the  most  inhuman 
manner,  employed  a  whole  army  of  attorneys 
and  agents,  to  spirit  up  and  carry  on  a  most 
virulent  prosecution ;  practised  all  the  unfair 
methods  that  could  be  invented,  in  order  that 
the  unhappy  gentleman  should  be  transported 
to  Newgate,  from  the  healthy  prison  to 
which  he  was  at  first  committed;  endea- 
voured to  inveigle  him  into  destructive  con- 
fessions; and,  not  to  mention  other  more 
infamous  arts  employed  in  the  affair  of 
evidence,  attempted  to  surprise  him  upon  his 
trial,  in  the  absence  of  his  witnesses  and 
counsel,  contrary  to  a  previous  agreement 
with  the  prosecutor's  own  attorney :  nay,  he 
even  appeared  in  person  upon  the  bench  at 
the  trial,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  evidence, 
and  brow-beat  the  unfortunate  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  and  expended  above  a  thousand 
pounds  in  that  prosecution.  In  spite  of  all 
his  wicked  efforts,  however,  which  were 
defeated  by  the  spirit  and  indefatigable  in- 

dustry  of  Mr  M ,  the  young  gentleman 

was  honourably  acauitted,  to  the  evident 
satisfaction  of  all  tne  impartial ;  the  mis- 
fortune that  gave  a  handle  for  that  unnatural 
Erosecution  appearing  to  a  demonstration  to 
ave  been  a  mere  accident. 
*'  In  a  few  months,  his  protector,  who  had 
now  openly  espoused  his  cause  (taking  with 
him  two  gentlemen  to  witness  his  trans- 
actions), conducted  him  to  his  native  cotintiy, 
with  a  view  to  be  better  informed  of  the 
strength  of  his  pretensions,  than  he  could  be 
by  the  intelligence  he  had  hitherto  received, 
or  by  the  claimant's  own  dark  and  almost 
obliterated  remembrance  of  the  fiicts  which 
were  essential  to  be  known.  Upon  their 
arrival  in  Dublin,  application  was  made  to 
those  persons  whom  Mr  A  y  had  named 
as  his  schoolmasters  and  companions,  toge- 
ther with  the  servants  and  neighbours  of  his 
father.  These,  though  examined  separately, 
without  having  the  least  previous  intimation 
of  what  the  claimant  had  reported,  agreed  in 
their  accounts  with  him,  as  well  as  with  one 
another,  and  mentioned  many  other  people 
as  acquainted  with  the  same  fiusts,  to  whom 

Mr  M had  recourse,  and  still  met  with 

the  same  unvaried  information.  By  these 
means,  he  made  such  progrosa  m  hu  inqiii- 
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lies,  that,  in  less  than  two  months,  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  persons,  from  different 
quarters  of  the  kingdom,  either  personally,  or 
by  letters,  communicated  their  knowledge  of 
tne  claimant,  in  declarations  consonant  with 
one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  accounts  he 

gave  of  himself.  Several  servants  who  had 
ved  with  his  &ther,  and  been  deceived  with 
the  story  of  his  death,  so  industriously  pro- 
parted  by  his  uncle,  no  sooner  heard  of  his 
bemg  in  Dublin,  than  they  came  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  to  see  him ;  and 
though  great  pains  were  taken  to  deceive 
them,  they,  nevertheless,  knew  him  at  first 
sight;  some  of  them  fell  upon  their  knees  to 
thank  Heaven  for  his  preservation,  embraced 
his  legs,  and  shed  tears  of  joy  for  his  return. 
*<  ^though  the  conduct  of  his  adversary, 
particularlv  in  the  above-mentioned  prosecu- 
tion, together  with  the  evidence  that  already 
appeared,  were  sufficient  to  convince  all 
mankind  of  the  truth  of  the  claimant's  pre- 
tensions, Mr  M ,  in  order  to  be  further 

satisfied,  resolved  to  see  how  he  would  be 
received  upon  the  spot  where  he  was  bom ; 
justly  concluding,  that,  if  he  was  really  an 
impostor,  the  b^tard  of  a  kitchen-wench, 
produced  in  a  country  entirely  possessed  by 
his  enemy  and  his  allies,  he  must  be  looked 
upon  in  that  place  with  the  almost  detesta- 
tion and  contempt. 

"This  his  intention  was  no  sooner  known 
to  the  adverse  party,  than  their  agents  and 
friends,  from  all  quarters,  repaired  to  that 
place  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  used 
all  their  influence  with  the  people,  in  re- 
monstrances, threats,  and  all  the  other  arts 
they  could  devise,  not  only  to  discountenance 
the  claimant  upon  his  arrival,  but  even  to 
spirit  up  a  mob  to  insult  him.  Notwith- 
standing these  precautions,  and  the  servile 
awe  and  subjection  in  which  tenants  are  kept 
by  their  lan^ords  in  that  part  of  the  country, 

as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr  A ^y 

approached  the  town,  the  inhabitants  crowded 
out  in  j^at  multitudes  to  receive  and  wel- 
come him,  and  accompanied  him  into  town 
with  acclamations  and  other  expressions  of 
joy,  insomuch  that  the  agents  of  his  adversary 
durst  not  show  their  fiu;es.  The  sovereign 
of  the  corporation,  who  was  a  particular 
creature  and  favourite  of  the  usurper,  and 
whose  all  depended  upon  the  issue  of  the 
cause,  was  so  conscious  of  the  stranger's 
right,  and  so  much  awed  by  the  behaviour  of 
the  people,  who  knew  that  consciousness, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  safe  even  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  neutrality  upon  this  occa- 
sion, but  actually  held  the  stirrup  while  Mr 
A        y  dismounted  from  his  horse. 

"  This  sense  of  conviction  in  the  people 
manifested  itself  still  more  powerfully  when 
he  returned  to  the  same  place  in  the  year 

1744,  about  which  time  Lord  A a  being 

infimned  of  his  resolution,  determined  again 
to  be  beforehand  with  him,  and  set  out  in 


person  with  his  agents  and  friends,  some  of 
whom  were  detached  before  him,  to  prepare 
for  his  reception,  and  induce  the  people  to 
meet  him  in  a  body,  and  accompany  him  to 
town,  with  such  expressions  of  welcome  as 
they  had  before  bestowed  on  his  nephew ;  but» 
in  spite  of  all  their  art  and  interest,  he  was  sufl 
fered  to  pass  through  the  street  in  a  mournful 
silence :  and  though  several  barrels  of  beer 
were  produced,  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
populace,  they  had  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  drawing  their  ridicule  upon  the  donor; 

whereas,  when  Mr  A j,  two  days  afler« 

wards,  appeared,  all  the  mhabitants,  with 
garlands,  streamers,  music,  and  other  ensigns 
of  joy,  crowded  out  to  meet  him,  and  ushered 
him  into  town  with  such  demonstrations  of 
pleasure  and  good  will-,  that  the  noble  peer 
found  it  convenient  to  bide  himself  from  the 
resentment  of  his  own  tenants,  the  effects  of 
which  he  must  have  severely  felt,  had  not 
he  been  screened  by  the  timely  remonstran* 

ces  of  Mr  M ,  and  the  other  gentlemen 

who  accompanied  his  competitor. 

"  Nor  did  his  apprehension  vanish  with 
the  transaction  of  this  day;  the  town  was 
affain  in  an  uproar  on  the  Sunday  following, 

when  it  was  known  that  Mr  A ^y  in« 

tended  to  come  thither  from  Dunmain  to 
church ;  they  went  out  to  meet  him  as  before, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  church-door  with 
acclamations,  which  terrified  his  uncle  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  fled  with  precipitation 
in  a  boat,  and  soon  after  entirely  quitted  the 
place. 

"  It  would  be  almost  an  endless  task  to 
enumerate  the  particular  steps  that  were 
taken  by  one  side  to  promote,  and  by  the 
other  to  delay  the  trial.  The  young  ffentle. 
man's  adversaries  finding  that  they  could  not, 
by  all  the  subterfoges  and  arts  they  had 
used,  evade  it,  repeated  attempts  were  made 
to  assassinate  him  and  his  protector,  and 
every  obstruction  thrown  in  the  wa^  of  his 
cause  which  craft  could  invent,  villainy  exe. 
cQte,  and  undue  influence  confirm.  But  all 
these  difficulties  were  surmounted  by  the 
vigilance,  constancy,  courage,  and  sagacity 

of  M ;    and,  at  last,  the    affair    was 

brought  to  a  very  solemn  trial  at  bar,  which 
being  continued,  by  several  adjournments* 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-fiflh  day  of 
November,  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  claim« 
ant  by  a  jury  of  gentlemen,  wliich,  in  point 
of  reputation  and  property,  cannot  be  easily 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  that  or  any  other 
country ;  a  jury  that  could  by  no  means  be 
suspected  of  prepossessions  in  fovour  of  Mr 

A ^y  (to  whose  person  they  were  absolute 

strangers),  especially  if  we  consider,  that  a 
gentleman  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  was 
nephew  to  the  foreman,  and  nearly  related  to 
some  of  the  rest  of  the  number,  forfeited  a 
considerable  estate  by  their  decision. 

"  This  verdict,"  said  the  parson  «  gave 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  all  impartial  persons 
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that  were  within  reach  of  being  duly  inform- 
ed of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  different 
^nius  and  conduct  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  contest,  but  more  especially  to  such 
as  were  in  court  (as  I  was)  at  the  trial,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  charac- 
ters and  behaviour  of  the  persons  who 
appeared  there  to  give  evidence. 

**  To  such  it  was  very  apparent,  that  all 
the  witnesses  produced  there,  on  the  part  of 
the  uncle,  were  either  his  tenants,  depend- 
ents, pot-companions,  or  persons  some  way 
or  other  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  suit, 
and  remarkable  for  a  slow  kind  of  cunning; 
that  many  of  them  were  persons  of  pro- 
fligate lives,  who  deserved  no  credit;  that 
(independent  of  the  levity  of  their  characters) 
those  of  them  who  went  under  the  denomi- 
nation  of  colonels  (Colonel  Loflus  alone  ex- 
cepted, who  had  nothing  to  sav,  and  was 
only  brought  there  in  order  to  give  credit  to 
that  partjT))  made  so  ridiculous  a  figure,  and 
gave  so  aJ)surd,  contradictory,  and  incon- 
sistent an  evidence,  as  no  court  or  jury 
could  mve  the  least  degree  of  credit  to.  On 
the  otner  hand,  it  was  observed,  that  the 
nephew,  and  Mr  M ,  his  chief  mana- 
ger (being  absolute  strangers  in  that  coun- 
try, and  unacquainted  witTi  the  characters  of 
the  persons  thev  had  to  deal  with),  were 
obliged  to  lay  before  the  court  and  jury 
such  evidence  as  came  to  their  hand,  some 
of  whom  plainly  appeared  to  have  been  put 
upon  them  by  their  adversaries,  with  a  design 
to  hurt.    It   was  also  manifest,  that  the 

witnesses  produced  for  Mr  A ^y  were 

such  as  could  have  no  manner  of  connexion 
with  him,  nor  any  dependence  whatsoever 
upon  him,  to  influence  their  evidence;  for 
the  far  greatest  part  of  them  had  never  seen 
him  from  his  infancy  till  the  trial  beffan,  and 
many  of  them  (though  poor,  and  undignified 
with  the  title  of  colonels)  were  people  of 
unblemished  character,  of  great  simplicity, 
and  such  as  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
pitch  upon  to  support  a  bad  cause.  It  is 
plain  that  the  jury  (whose  well-known  hon- 
our, impartiality,  and  penetration,  must  be 
fevered  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  them) 
were  not  under  the  least  difficulty  about  their 
verdict;  for  they  were  not  inclosed  above 
half  an  hour,  when  they  returned  with  it. 
These  gentlemen  could  not  help  observing 
the  great  inequality  of  the  parties  enfafed, 
the  great  advantages  that  the  uncle  had  in 
every  other  respect  (except  the  truth  and 
justice  of  his  cas^  over  the  nephew,  by 
means  of  his  vast  possessions,  and  of  his 
power  and  influence  all  round  the  place  of 
his  birth ;  nor  could  the  contrast  between  the 
different  geniuses  of  the  two  parties  escape 
their  observation.  They  could  not  but  see 
and  conclude,  that  a  person  who  had  con- 
fessedly transported  and  sold  his  orphan 
nephew  into  slavery,  who,  on  his  return,  had 
carried  od  so  unwarrantable  and  cruel  a 


prosecution  to  take  away  his  life  under  the 
sanction  of  law,  and  who  had  also  given 
such  glaring  proofs  of  his  skill  and  dexterity 
in  the  management  of  witnesses  for  that 
cruel  purpose,  was  in  like  manner  capable 
of  exerting  the  same  happy  talent  on  this 
occasion,  when  his  all  was  at  stake;  more 
especially  as  he  had  so  many  others  who 
were  equally  interested  with  himself,  and 
whose  abilities  in  that  respect  fell  nothing 
short  of  his  own,  to  second  him  in  it.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  bad  also  a  near  view 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  witnesses  de- 
livered their  testimonies,  and  had  from 
thence  an  opportunity  of  observing  many 
circumstances  and  distinguishing  character* 
isticB  of  truth  and  falsehood,  from  which  a 
great  deal  could  be  gathered,  that  could  not 
be  adequately  conveyed  by  any  printed  ac- 
count, how  exact  soever;  consequently,  they 
must  have  been  much  better  judges  of  the 
evidence  on  which  they  founded  their  ver- 
dict, than  any  person  who  had  not  the  same 
opportunity,  can  possibly  be. 

**  These,  Mr  Pickle,  were  my  reflections 
on  what  I  had  occasion  to  observe  concern* 
ing  that  famous  trial ;  and  on  my  return  to 
Eng:]and,  two  years  after,  I  could  not  help 
pitying  the  self-sufficiency  of  some  people, 
who,  at  this  distance,  pretended  to  pass  their 
judgment  on  that  verdict  with  as  great 
positiveness  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  secrets 
of  the  cause,  or  upon  the  jury  who  tried  it, 
and  that  from  no  better  authority  than  the 
declarations  of  Lord  A  a*s  emissaries, 
and  some  falsified  printed  accounts,  artfully 
cooked  up  on  purpose  to  mislead  apd  de* 
ceive. 

**  But  to  return  from  this  digression — Lord 
A  a,  the  defendant  in  that  cause,  was  so 
conscious  of  the  strength  and  merits  of  his 
injured  nephew's  case,  and  thai  a  verdict 
would  go  affainst  him,  that  be  ordered  a  writ 
of  error  to  be  made  out  before  the  trial  was 
ended ;  and  the  verdict  was  no  sooner  given, 
than  he  immediately  lodged  it,  though  he 
well  knew  he  had  no  manner  of  error  to 
assign.  This  expedient  was  practised 
merely  for  vexation  and  delay,  in  order  to 

keep  Mr  A ^y  from  the  possession  of  the 

small  estate  he  had  recovered  by  the  verdict, 
that,  his  slender  funds  being  exhausted,  he 
might  be  deprived  of  other  means  to  prose* 
cute  his  right ;  and  by  the  most  oppressive 
contrivances  and  scanaalous  chicanery,  it  has 
been  kept  up  to  this  day,  without  his  being 
able  to  assign  the  least  shadow  of  any  error* 

"  Lord  A a  was  not  the  only  anta* 

gonist  that  Mr  A y  had  to  deal  with;  all 

the  different  branches  of  the  A  a  family, 
who  had  been  worrying  one  another  at  law 
ever  since  the  death  of  the  late  earl  of 
A  a,  about  the  partition  of  his  great 
estate,  were  now  firmly  united  in  an  associa- 
tion against  this  unfortunate  gentleman: 
mutual  deeds  were  executed  among  thenit 
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by  which  many  great  lordships  and  estates 
were  given  up  by  the  uncle  to  persons  who 
had  no  right  to  possess  them,  in  order  to 
engage  them  to  side  with  him  against  his 
nephew,  in  withholding  the  unjust  possession 
of  the  remainder. 

**  These  confederates  having  held  several 
consultations  against  their  common  enemvi 
and  finding  that  his  cause  gathered  daily 
strength  since  the  trial,  by  the  accession  of 
many  witnesses  of  figure  and  reputation,  who 
had  not  been  heard  of  before,  and  that  the 
only  chance  they  had  to  prevent  the  speedy 
establishment  of  his  right,  and  their  own 

destruction,  was  by  stripping  Mr  M of 

the  little  money  that  yet  remained,  and  by 
stopping  all  further  resources  whereby  be 
might  &  enabled  to  proceed ;  they  therefore 
came  to  a  determined  resolution  to  carry 
that  hopeful  scheme  into  execution ;  and,  in 
pursuance  thereof,  they  have  left  no  expe- 
dient or  stratagem,  how  extraordinary  or 
scandalous  soever,  unpractised,  to  distress 

Mr  A y  and  that  gentleman.    For  that 

end,  a}l  the  oppressive  arts  and  dilatory  ex- 
pensive contrivances  that  the  fertile  inven- 
tion of  the  lowest  pettifoggers  of  the  law 
could  possibly  devise,  have  with  dexterity 
been  played  off  against  them,  in  fruitless 
quibbling,  and  malicious  suits,  entirely 
foreign  to  the  merits  of  the  cause.  Not  to 
mention  numberless  other  acts  of  oppression, 
the  most  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
proceedings,  by  means  whereof  this  sham 
writ  of  error  hath  been  kept  on  foot  ever  since 
November  1743,  is  to  me  (said  the  doctor) 
a  most  flagrant  instance,  not  only  of  the 
prevalency  of  power  and  money  (when  em- 
ploved,  as  in  the  present  case,  against  an 
unfortunate,  helpless  man,  disabled,  as  he 
is,  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  his  right), 
but  of  the  badness  of  a  cause,  that  hajd  re- 
course  to  so  many  iniquitous  expedients  to 
support  it. 

**  In  a  word,  the  whole  conduct  of  Lord 

A a  and  his  party,  from  the  banning 

to  this  time,  hath  been  such  as  sufficiently 
manifests  that  it  could  proceed  from  no  other 
motives  than  a  consciousness  of  Mr  A  ■  y's 
right,  and  of  their  own  illegal  usurpations, 
and  from  a  terror  of  trusting  the  merits  of 
their  case  to  a  fair  discussion  by  the  laws  of 
their  country;  and  that  the  intention  and 
main  drift  of  all  their  proceeding  plainly 
tend  to  stifle  and  smother  the  ments  of  the 
case  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  by 
oppressive  arts  and  ingenious  delays,  rather 
than  trust  it  to  the  candid  determination 
'  of  an  honest  jury.  What  else  could  be  the 
motives  of  kidnapping  the  claimant,  and 
transporting  him  when  an  in&nt  ?  of  the 
various  attempts  made  upon  his  life  since 
his  return  1  of  the  attempts  to  divest  him  of 
all  assistance  to  ascertain  his  right,  by 
endeavouring  so  solicitously  to  prevail  on 
Mr  M to  abandon  him  in  the  begin- 


ning?  of  retaining  an  army  of  counsel  before 
any  suit  had  been  commenced?  of  the  many 
sinister  attempts  to  prevent  the  trial  at  barf 
of  the  various  arts  made  use  of  to  terrify  any 
one  from  appearing  as  witness  for  the  claim* 
ant,  and  to  seduce  those  who  had  appeared  t 
of  the  shameless,  unprecedented,  low  trick« 
now  practised,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  poB- 
session  of  that  estate  for  which  he  bad 
obtained  the  verdict,  thereby  to  disable  him 
from  bringing  his  cause  to  a  further  hearing: 
and  of  tne  attempts  made  to  buy  up  Mr 
M  ■  *8  debts,  and  to  spirit  up  suits  against 
him  1  Is  it  not  obvious,  from  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  from  the  obstruction 
they  have  given  to  the  attorney-general's 
proceeding  to  make  a  report  to  his  majesty 
on  the  claimant's  petition  on  the  king  for 
the  peerage,  which  was  referred  by  his 
majesty  to  that  gentleman,  so  far  back  as 
1743,  that  all  their  efforts  are  bent  to  that 
one  point,  of  stifling,  rather  than  suffering 
the  merits  of  this  cause  to  come  to  a  fair 
and  candid  hearing;  and  that  the  sole  con- 
sideration at  psesent  between  them  and  this 
unfortunate  man,  is  not  whether  he  is  right 
or  wrong,  hut  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not 
find  money  to  bring  this  cause  to  a  final 
determination  ? 

'<  Lord  A  a  and  his  confederates,  not 
thinking  themselves  safe  with  all  these 
expedients,  while  there  was  a  possibility  of 
their  antagonist's  obtaining  any  assistance 
from  such  as  humanity,  compassion,  gene- 
rosity, or  a  love  of  justice  might  induce  to  lay 
open  their  purses  to  his  assistance  in  ascer- 
taining his  right,  have,  by  themselves  and 
their  numerous  emissaries,  employed  all  the 
arts  of  calumny,  slander,  and  detraction 
a^nst  him,  by  tiaducing  his  cause,  vilifying 
his  person,  and  most  basely  and  cruelly  tear- 
ing his  character  to  pieces,  by  a  thousand 
misrepresentations,  purposely  invented  and 
industriously  propagated  in  all  places  of 
resort,  which  is  a  kind  of  cowardly  assassina- 
tion that  there  is  no  guarding  against ;  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  these  machinations,  and  the 
shameful  indifference  of  mankind,  who  stand 
aloof  unconcerned,  and  see  this  unhappy 
gentleman  most  inhumanely  oppressed  l^ 
the  weight  of  lawless  power  and  fiietiony 
M  ,  fiir  from  suffering  himself  to  be 
dejected  by  the  multiplying  difiiculties  that 
crowded  upon  him,  still  exerts  himself  with 
amazing  fortitude  and  assiduity,  and  will  (I 
doubt  not)  bring  the  aff^r  ne  began  and 
carried  on  with  so  much  spirit  while  his 
finances  lasted,  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

<*  It  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  my  in- 
tention, and  perhaps  trespass  too  much  upon 
your  time,  were  I  to  enumerate  the  low 
artifices  and  sharaefbl  quibbles  by  which  the 
usurper  has  found  means  to  procrastinate 
the  decision  of  the  contest  between  him  and 
the  hapless  nephew,  or  to  give  a  detail  of 
the  damage  ana  perplexity  which  Mr  M*— - 
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has  sustained,  and  been  involved  in  by  the 
treachery  and  ingratitude  of  some  who  listed 
themselves  under  him,  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  affair,  and  by  the  villainy  of  others,  who, 
under  various  pretences  of  material  dis- 
coveries they  liad  to  make,  &c.  had  fastened 
themselves  upon  him,  and  continued  to  do 
^  the  mischief  in  their  power,  until  the 
cloven  foot  was  detected. 

'*  One  instance,  however,  is  so  flagrantly 
flagitious,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination 
I  ^1  to  relate  it,  as  an  example  of  the  most 
infernal  perfidy  that  perhaps  ever  entered 
the  human  heart.    I  have  already  mentioned 

the  part  which  H n  acted  in  the  beginning 

of  M 's  connexion  with  the  unfortunate 

stranger,  and  hinted  that  the  sud  H n 

lay  under  many  obligations  to  that  eentleman 

before  Mr  A y*B  arrival  in  England.    He 

had  been  chi^  agent  to  Lord  A a,  and, 

as  it  afterwaros  appeared,  received  several 
payments  of  a  secret  pension  which  that 
lord  enjoyed,  for  which  he  either  could  not 
or  womd  not  account.  His  lordship^  there- 
fore, in  order  to  compel  hm  to  it,  took  out 
writs  against  him,  and  his  house  was  con- 
tinually surrounded  with  catchpoles  for  the 
space  of  two  whole  years. 

"  Mr  M ,  believing,  from  Mr  H ^n's 

own  account  of  the  matter,  that  the  poor  man 
was  greatlv  injured,  and  persecuted  on  ac- 
count of  nis  attachment  to  the  unhappy 
young  gentleman,  did  him  all  the  ^d  offices 
m  his  power,  and  became  security  for  him 
on  several  occasions:  nay,  such  was  his 
opinion    of  his    integrity,  that,  after    Mr 

A y  was  cleared    of  the    prosecution 

carried  on  against  him  by  his  uncle,  his  per- 
son was  trusted  to  the  care  of  this  hypocrite, 
who  desired  that  the  young  gentleman  might 
lod^e  at  his  house  for  the  convenience  of 

air,  M 's  own  occasions  calling  him  often 

to  the  country. 

<<  Havmg  thus,  by  his  consummate  dis- 
simulation, acquired  such  a  valuable  chaige, 

he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  Lord  A a*s 

attorneys,  ofierin^  to  betray  Mr  A ^y, 

provided  his  lordship  would  settle  his  account, 
and  give  him  a  discharge  for  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  the  pension  ^hich  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  not  accounted  for.   Mr  M , 

informed  of  this  treacherous  proposal,  im- 
mediately removed  his  lodger  from  his  house 
into  his  own,  without  assigning  his  reasons 
for  so  doing,  until  he  was  obliged  to  declare 
it  in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  H-^— n,  who  earnestly  solicited 
his  return.  This  miscreant,  finding  himself 
detected  and  disappointed  in  his  viUainous 
design,  was  so  mucii  enraeed  at  his  miscar- 
riage, that,  forgetting  all  Uie  benefits  he  had 

received  from  M for  a  series  of  years, 

he  practised  aU  the  mischief  that  his  malice 
could  contrive  against  him ;  and  at  length  en- 
tered into  a  confoderacy  with  one  G — st — ey, 
«ad  sevAral    other    abandoned    wretches, 


who,  as  before  said,  under  various  preteaces 
of  being  able  to  make  material  discoveries, 
and  otherwise  to  serve  the  cause,  had  found 
means  to  be  employed  in  some  extra  business 
relating  to  it,  though  tiieir  real  intention 
was  to  betray  the  claimant. 

'*  These  confederates,  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  auxiliaries  of  infamous  charac- 
ter, being  informed  that  Mr  M was  on 

the  point  of  securing  a  considerable  sum,  to 

enable  him  to  prosecute  Mr  A y*s  right, 

and  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion,  con- 
trived a  deep-laid  scheme  to  disappoint  him 
in  it,  and  at  once  to  ruin  the  cause.  And, 
previous  measures  being  taken  for  that 
wicked  purpose,  they  imposed  upon  the 
young  gentleman's  inexperience  and  cre- 
dulity, by  insinuations  equally  fiilse,  plausi- 
ble, and  malicious ;  to  which  they  at  length 
gained  his  belief,  by  the  mention  of  some 
circumstances  that  gave  what  they  alleged  an 
air  of  probability,  and  even  of  truth.    They 

swore  that  Mr  M had  taken  out  an 

action  against  him  for  a  very  large  sum  of 
monev ;  that  they  had  actually  seen  the  writ ; 
that  the  intention  of  it  was  to  throw  him  into 
prison  for  life,  and  ruin  his  cause,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  agreement  made  by  him  with 

Lord  A and  his    other    enemies,    to 

retrieve  the  money  that  he  had  laid  out  in  the 
cause. 

'*  This  plausible  tale  was  enforced  with 
such  an  air  of  truth,  candour,  and  earnest 
concern  for  his  safety,  and  was  strengthened 
by  so  many  imprecations  and  corroborating 
circumstances  of  their  invention,  as  would 
have  staggered  one  of  much  greater  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  mankind  than  Mr 
A  y  could  be  supposed  to  be  at  that  time. 
The  notion  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
the  certain  ruin  they  made  him  believe  his 
cause  was  threatened  with,  worked  up  his 
ima^nation  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  sul^ 
fered  himself  to  be  led  uke  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  by  this  artfiil  band  of  villains,  who 
secreted  him  at  the  lodgings  of  one  Fr — ^n- 
t— ce,  an  intimate  of  Cr—st— ey's,  for 
several  days,  under  colour   of  his  being 

hunted  by  bailifis  employed  by  Mr  M , 

where  he  was  not  only  obli^d  by  them  to 
change  his  name,  but  even  his  wife  was  not 
suffered  to  have  access  to  him. 

'<  Their  design  was  to  have  sold  him,  or 
drawn  him  into  a  ruinous  compromise  with 
his  adversaries,  for  a  valuable  consideration 
to  themselves.  But  as  no  ties  are  binding 
amon^  such  a  knot  of  villains,  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators  were  jockeyed  by  G — st— cv, 
who,  in  order  to  monopolize  the  ad- 
vantage to  himself,  hurried  his  prize  into 
the  country,  and  secreted  him  even  from  his 
confederates,  in  a  place  of  concealment  one 
hundred  miles    from    London,    under   the 

same  ridiculous  pretence  of  Mr  M 's 

having  taken  out  a  writ  against  him,  and  of 
baihfis  being  in  pursuit  of  him  every-where 
round  London. 
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t  He  was  no  sooner  there,  than  G-  et  cy, 
a  previous  step  to  the  other  villainy  he 
intended,  tricked  him  out  of  a  bond  for  six 
thousand  pounds,  under  colour  of  his  having  a 
person  ready  to  advance  the  like  sum  upon 
It,  as  an  immediate  fund  for  carrying  on  his 
cause ;  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had  a  set  of  gentlemen  ready,  who  were 
willing  to  advance  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  more  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to 
allow  him  tve  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
his  maintenance,  till  his  cause  should  be 

made  an  end  of,  provided  that  Mr  M 

should  have  no  further  concern  with  him 
and  his  cause. 

**  Mr  A  y,  having  by  this  time  received 
some  intimations  of  the  deceit  that  had  been 

Jmt  upon  him,  made  answer,  that  he  should 
ook  upon  himself  as  a  very  ungrateful  mon- 
ster indeed,  if  he  deserted  a  person  who  had 
saved  his  life,  and  so  generously  ventured 
his  own,  together  with  his  fortune,  in  his 
cause,  until  he  should  first  be  certain  of  the 
truth  of  what  was  alleged  of  him,  and  abso- 
lutely rejected  the  proposal.  G— st^-ey, 
who  had  no  other  view  in  making  it,  than  to 
cover  the  secret  villainy  he  meditated  against 
him,  and  to  facilitate  the  execution  thereof, 
easily  receded  from  it,  when  he  found  Mr 
A y  so  averse  to  it,  and  undertook  never- 
theless to  raise  the  money,  adding,  that  he 

might,  if  he  pleased,  return  to  Mr  M 

whenever  it  was  secured.  The  whole  drift 
of  this  pretended  undertaking  to  raise  the 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  was  only  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  a  dexterous  contrivance 
to  draw  Mr  A ^y  unwarily  into  the  execu- 
tion of  a  deed  relinquishing  all  his  right  and 
title,  under  the  notion  of  its  being  a  deed  to 
secure  the  repayment  of  that  sum. 

*'  G — St— ey  having,  as  he  imagined,  so 
far  paved  the  way  for  the  execution  of  such 
a  deed,  enters  into  an  agreement  with  an 
agent,  employed  for  that  purpose  by  Mr 

A ^y's  adversaries,   purporting,  that,  in 

consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  bond  for 
six  thousand  •ppunds,  which  he,  G^— st-— ey 
had,  as  he  pretended,  laid  out  in  Mr  A— *— y's 
cause,  and  of  an  annuity  of  seven  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  he  was  to  procure  for  them 
from  Mr  A ^v  a  deed  ready  executed,  re- 
linquishing all  right  and  title  to  the  A— —a 
estate  and  honours.  Every  thing  being  pre- 
pared for  the    execution  of  this    imemal 

scheme,  unknown  to  Mr  A ^y,  G — Sfc— ey 

then  thought  proper  to  send  for  him  to  town 
from  his  retirement,  in  order,  as  he  pre/tended, 
to  execute  a  security  of  twenty-five  thousand 
{rounds. 

**  This  intended  victim  to  that  villain's 
avarice  no  sooner  arrived  in  town,  full  of 
hopes  of  money  to  cany  on  his  cause,  and 
of  agreeablv  surprising  his  friend  and  pro- 
tector Mr  M—  with  so  seasonable  and 
tmexpected  a  reinforcement,  than  an  nnfore- 
aeen  difficulty  arose,  concerning  the  pay- 


ment of  G — st^-ey's  six^  thousand  pound 
bond.  That  money  was  to  have  been  raised 
out  of  the  estate  of  a  lunatic,  which  could 
not  be  done  without  the  leave  of  the  court 
of  chancery,  to  whom  an  account  must  have 
been  given  of  the  intended  application  of  it. 
While  preparations  were  making  to  rectify 
this  omission,  G — st— ey  immediately  car- 
ried Mr  A ^y  again  into  the  country,  lest 

he  should  happen  to  be  undeceived  by  some 
means  or  other. 

"In  the  mean  time,  this  wicked  machina- 
tion was  providentially  discovered  by  Mr 
M ,  before  it  could  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, by  means  of  the  jealousies  that 
arose  among  the  conspirators  themselves; 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  confirmed  to  him 
by  a  person  whom  the  very  agent  for  the 

A a  party  had  intrusted  with  the  secret. 

M no    sooner   detected    it,    than  he 

communicated  his  discovery  to  one  of  Mr 

A ^y's  counsel,  a  man  of  great  worth,  and 

immediately  thereupon  took  proper  measures 
to  defeat  it.    He  then  found  means  to  lay 

open  to  Mr  A ^y  himself  the  treacherous 

scheme  that  was  laid  for  his  destruction ;  he 
was  highly  sensible  of  it,  and  could  never 
afterwards  reflect  on  the  snare  that  he  had 
80  unwarily  been  drawn  into,  and  had  so 
narrowly  escaped,  without  a  mixture  of 
horror,  shame,  and  gratitude  to  his  deliverer. 

"  The  consummate  assurance  of  the  mon- 
sters who  were  engaged  in  this  plot,  after 
they  had  been  detected,  and  upbraided  with 
their  treachery,  is  scarce  to  be  paralleled ; 
for    they    not   only    owned  tlie    fiict   of 

spiriting  Mr  A y  away  in  the  manner 

above  mentioned,  but  justified  their  doin^  it 
as  tending  to  his  service.  They  also  main- 
tained that  they  had  actually  secured  the 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  for  him,  though 
they  never  could  name  any  one  person  wno 
was  to  have  advanced  the  money.    No  man 

was  more  active  in  this  scheme  than  H n, 

nor  any  man  more  solicitous  to  keep  Mr 

A y  up  in  the  false  impressions  he  had 

received,  or  in  projecting  methods  to  ruin 
his  protector,  than  he. 

'*  Among  many  other  expedients  for  that 
purpose,  a  most  malicious  attempt  was  made 
to  lodge  an  information  against  him,  for 
treasonable  practices,  with  the  secretary  of 
state,  notwithstan4^)g  the  repeated  proofs 
he  had  given  of  his  loyalty ;  and,  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  his  accusation,  a  letter, 
which  this  traitor  dictated,  was  copied  by 
another  person,  and  actually  sent  to  the  earl 
of  C  d,  importing,  that  the  person  who 
copied  the  letter  had  an  afiair  of  conse- 
quence to  communicate  to  his  lordship,  if 
he  would  appoint  a  time  of  receiving  the 
information.  But  that  person,  upon  full 
conviction  of  the  villainy  of  the  scheme, 
absolutely  refused  to  proceed  further  in  it ; 
so  that  his  malice  once  more  proved  abortive ; 
and  before  he  had  time  to  execute  any  other 
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contrivance  of  the  same  nature,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  this  very  jail  for  debt. 

''Here,  finding  his  creditors  inexorable, 
and  himself  destitute  of  all  other  resource, 
he  made  application  to  the  very  man  whom 
he  had  injured  in  such  an  outrageous  manner, 
set  forth  his  deplorable  case  in  die  most 
pathetic  terms,  and  entreated  him,  with  the 
most  abject  humility,  to  use  his  influence  in 
his  behalf.  The  distress  of  this  varlet  imme- 
diately disarmed  M  of  his  resentment, 
and  even  excited  his  compassion.  Without 
sending  anj  answer  to  his  remonstrances, 
he  interceaed  for  him  with  his  creditors; 
and  the  person  to  whom  he  was  chiefly 
indebted,  refusing  to  release  him  without 
securi^,  this  unwearied  benefactor  joined 
with  the  prisoner  in  a  bond  for  above  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds,  for  which  he 
obtained  his  release. 

**  He  was  no  sooner  discharged,  however, 
than  he  entered  into  fresh  combinations  with 
G— St— ey  and  others  in  order  to  thwart  his 
deliverer  in  his  schemes  of  raising  money, 
and  otherwise  to  distress  and  deprive  him  of 
liberty;  for  which  purpose  no  art  or  industry 
(penury  not  excepted)  hath  been  spared. 
Ann,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  this 
perfidious  monster  having  found  money  to 
take  up  the  bond,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  regained  his  freedom,  hath  procured  a 

writ  against  M ,  upon  that  very  obliffa- 

tion,  and  taken  assignments  of  some  other 
debts  of  that  gentleman,  with  the  same 
christian  intention.  But  hitherto  lie  hath, 
with  surprising  sagacity  and  unshaken  reso- 
lution, baffled  all  their  mfemal  contrivances, 
and  retorted  some  of  their  machinations  on 
their  own  heads.  At  this  time,  when  he  is 
supposed  by  some,  and  represented  by  others, 
as  under  the  circumstances  of  oblivion  and 
despondence,  he  proceeds  in  his  design  with 
the  utmost  calmness  and  intrepidity,  moditat- 
inor  schemes,  and  ripening  measures,  that 
whI  one  day  confound  his  Enemies,  and 
attract  the  notice  and  admiration  of  man- 
kind." 

Peregrine  having  thanked  the  priest  for 
his  obliging  infonnation,  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  the  scandalous  inattention  of  the 
world  to  an  aflfair  of  such  importance ;  ob- 
serving, that,  by  such  inhuman  neglect,  this 

unfortunate  young  gentleman,  Mr  A ^y, 

was  absolutely  deprived  of  all  the  benefit  of 
society ;  the  sole  end  of  which  is,  to  protect 
the  rights,  redress  the  ^evances,  and  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  individuals.    As  for 

the  character  of  M ,  he  said,  it  was  so 

romantically  singular  in  all  its  circumstances, 
that,  though  other  motives  were  wanting, 
curiosity  alone  would  induce  him  to  seek  his 
acquaintance :  but  he  did  not  at  all  wonder 
at  the  ungrateful  returns  which  had  been 
made  to  his  generosity  by  H  ■  n  and  many 
others,  whom  he  had  served  in  a  manner  that 
few,  besides  himself,  would  have  done ;  for 


he  had  been  long  convinced  of  the  truth 
conveyed  in  these  lines  of  the  celebrated 
Italian  author :  Li  beneficii,  che  per  la  loro 
grandezza,  non  puonno  esser  piiderdonati, 
con  la  scelerata  moneta  dell'  mgratitudini, 
sono  pagati. 

**  The  story  which  you  have  related  of  that 
young  gentleman,"  said  he,  **  bears  a  verr 
strong  resemblance  to  the  fate  of  a  Spanish 
nobleman,  as  it  was  communicated  to  me  by 
one  of  his  own  intimate  friends  at  Paris. 
The  countess  de  Alvarez  died  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  the  husband 
surviving  her  but  three  years,  the  child  was 
left  sole  neir  to  the  honours  and  estate,  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  who  had  a 
small  fortune  and  a  great  many  children* 
This  inhuman  relation,  coveting  the  wealth 
of  his  infant  ward,  formed  a  design  against 
the  life  of  the  helpless  orphan,  and  trusted 
the  execution  of  it  to  his  valet-de-chambre, 
who  was  tempted  to  undertake  the  murder 
by  the  promis^  of  a  considerable  reward. 
He  accordingly  stabbed  the  boy  with  a  knife 
in  three  different  places,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  neck ;  but,  as  he  wajs  not  used  to  such 
barbarous  attempts,  his  hand  failed  in  the 
performance ;  and  he  was  seized  with  such 
remorse,  that,  perceiving  the  wounds  were 
not  mortal,  he  carried  the  hapless  victim  to 
the  house  of  a  sur^on,  by  whose  care  they 
were  healed ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  he 
might  not  forfeit  his  «ecompense,  found 
means  to  persuade  his  employer,  that  his 
orders  were  performed.  A  bundle  being 
made  up  for  the  purpose,  was  publicly  in* 
terred  as  the  body  of  the  child,  wnovraa  said 
to  have  been  suadenly  carried  off  by  a  con- 
vulsion ;  and  the  uncle,  without  opposition, 
succeeded  to  his  honours  and  estate.  The 
boy  bein^  cured  of  his  hurts,  was,  about  the 
age  of  SIX,  delivered,  with  a  small  isiun  of 
money,  to  a  merchant  just  embarking  for 
Turkey ;  who  was  given  to  understand  that 
he  was  the  bastard  of  a  man  of  quality ;  and 
that,  for  fiimily  reasons,  it  was  neceesaxy  to 
conceal  his  birth. 

*'  While  the  unfortunate  orphan  remained 
in  this  deplorable  state  of  bondage,  all  the 
children  of  the  usurper  died  one  after  an- 
other ;  and  he  himself  being  taken  danger- 
ously ill,  attributed  all  his  afilictions  to  the 
just  judgment  of  God,  and  communicated 
his  anxiety  on  that  subject  to  the  valet-de- 
chambre,  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
murder  of  his  nephew.  That  domestic,  in 
order  fo  quiet  his  master's  conscience,  and 
calm  the  perturbation  of  his  spirits,  confessed 
what  he  had  done,  and  gave  him  hopes  of 
still  finding  the  boy  by  dmt  of  industry  and 
expense.  The  unhappy  child  being  the  only 
hope  of  the  family  of  Alvarez,  the  uncle 
immediately  ordered  a  minute  inquiry  to  be 
»et  on  foot ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
informed,  that  the  orphan  had  been  sold  to  a 
Turk  who  had  afterwards  transferred  him  to 
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an  English  merchant,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
veyed  to  London. 

"  An  express  was  immediately  dispatched 
to  this  capital,  where  he  understood  that  the 
unhappy  exile  had,  in  consideration  of  his 
fiuthrul  services,  been  bound  apprentice  to 
a  French  barber-surgeon  ;  and,  after  he  had 
sufficiently  qualified  himself  in  that  profess- 
ion, been  received  into  the  family  of  the 
Count  de  Gallas,  at  that  time  the  emperor's 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London.      From 
the  house  of  this  nobleman  he  was  traced 
into  the  service  of  count  d'Oberstorf,  where 
he  had  married  his  lady's  chambermaid,  and 
then  gone  to  settle  as  a  surgeon  in  Bohemia. 
"  In  the  course  of  these  inquiries  several 
years  elapsed ;  his  uncle,   who  was  very 
much   attached    to   the  house  of  Austria, 
lived  at  Barcelona,  when  the  father  of  the 
empress  queen  resided  in  that  city,  and  lent 
him  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
the  most  pressing  emergency  of  his  affairs ; 
and  when  that  prince  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  Germany,  the  old  count,  finding 
his  end  approaching,  ^ent  his  father  con- 
fessor to  his  majesty,  with  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  barbarity  he  had  practised 
against  his  nephew,  for  which  he  implored 
forgiveness,  and  begged  he  would  give  orders, 
that  the  orphan,  when  found,  should  inherit 
the  dignities  and  fortune  which  he  had  un- 
justly usurped. 

*'  His  majesty  assured  the  old  man,  that  he 
might  make  himself  easy  on  that  score,  and 
ordered  the  confessor  to  follow  him  to  Vienna, 
immediately  after  the  count's  death,  in  order 
to  assist  hiB  endeavours  in  finding  out  the 
injured  heir.  The  priest  did  not  fail  to  yield 
obedience  to  this  command;  he  informed 
iiiroself  of  certain  natural  marks  on  the 
young  count's  body,  which  were  known  to 
the  nurse  and  women  who  attended  him  in 
his  infancy :  and,  with  a  gentleman  whom 
the  emperor  ordered  to  accompany  him,  set 
out  for  Bohemia,  where  he  soon  found  the 
object  of  his  inquiry,  in  the  capacity  of  major 
domo  to  a  nobleman  of  that  country,  he 
having  quitted  his  profession  of  surgery  for 
that  office. 

"He  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  he 
^und  himself  circumstantially  catechised 
about  the  particulars  of  his  life,  by  persons 
commissioned  for  that  purpose  by  the  em- 
peror. He  told  them  that  he  was  absolutely 
Ignorant  of  his  own  birth,  though  he  had 
heen  informed  during  his  residence  in  Tur- 
key, that  he  waa  the  bastard  of  a  Spanish 
grandee,  and  gave  them  a  minute  detail  of 
the  pilgrimage  he  had  undergone.  This 
information  agreeing  with  the  intelligence 
which  the  priest  ha3  already  received,  and 
being  corroborated  by  the  marks  upon  his 
body,  and  the  very  scars  of  the  wounds 
which  had  been  inflicted  upon  him  in  his 
infancy,  the  confessor,  without  further  hesita- 
tion, salated  him  by  the  name  of  Count 
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d' Alvarez,  grandee  of  Spain,  and  explained 
the  whole  mystery  of  his  fortune. 

"  If  he  was  agreeably  amazed  at  this  ex- 
planation, the  case  was  otherwise  with  his 
wife,  who  thought  herself  in  great  danger  of 
being  abandoned  by  a  husband  of  such  high 
rank;  but  he  immediate! v  dispelled  her 
apprehension,  by  assuring  her,  that,  as  she 
had  shared  in  his  adversity,  she  should  always 
partake  of  his  good  fortune.  He  set  out 
immediately  for  Vienna,  to  make  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  emperor,  who  favoured  him 
witn  a  very  gracious  reception,  promised  to 
use  his  influence  so  that  Re  might  enjoy  the 
honours  and  pstate  of  his  family,  and  in  the 
mean  time  acknowledged  himself  his  debtor 
for  four  hundred  thousand  florins,  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  his  uncle.  He  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  august  protector, 
expressed  the  most  grateful  sense  of  liis 
goodness,  and  begged  he  might  be  permitted 
to  settle  in  some  of  his  imperial  majesty's 
dominion's. 

**  This  request  was  immediately  granted ; 
he  was  allowed  to  purchase  land  in  any  part 
of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  I  have 
mentioned ;  and  made  choice  of  the  country 
of  Ratibor,  in  Silesia,  where,  in  all  probiu 
bility,  he  still  resides." 

Peregrine  had  scarce  finished  the  narrative, 

when  he  perceived  Mr  M slip  something 

into  the  hand  of  the  young  man  with  whom 
he  bad  been  conversing  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  rise  up  from  the  table  in  order 
to  take  his  leave.  He  at  once  understood 
the  meaning  of  this  conveyance,  and  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  be  acquainted  with 
such  a  rare  instance  of  primitive  bene- 
volence ;  but  the  consciousness  of  his  present 
situation  hindered  him  from  making  any 
advance  that  might  be  construed  into  for« 
wardness  or  presumption. 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 

He  is  surprised  toith  the  appearance  of 
Hatchway  and  Pipes^  who  take  up  their 
habitation  in  his  neighbourhood^  contrary 
to  his  inclination  and  express  desire. 

Bbiro  now  reffularly  initiated  in  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Fleet,  and  reconciled  in  some 
measure  to  the  customs  of  the  place,  he 
began  to  bear  the  ed^  of  reflection  without 
wincing;  and  thinkmff  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  in  him  to  defer  any  lon^r  the 
purposes  by  which  only  he  could  enjoy  any 
case  and  satis&ction  in  his  confinement,  he 
resolved  to  resume  his  task  of  translating, 
and  every  week  compose  an  occasional  paper, 
by  way  of  revenge  upon  the  minister,  against 
whom  he  had  denounced  eternal  war.  With 
this  view,  he  locked  himself  up  in  hie 
chamber,  and  went   to  wori(  with   great 
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eagerness  and  application;  when  he  was 
interrupted  b^  a  ticket-porter,  who,  putting 
a  letter  into  his  hand,  vanished  in  a  moment, 
before  he  had  time  to  peruse  the  contents. 

Our  hero,  opening  the  billet,  wa»  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  a  bank  note  for  fifty 
pounds,  inclosed  in  a  blank  sheet  of  paper ; 
and  having  exercised  his  memory  and  pene- 
tration  on  the  subject  of  this  unexpected 
windfall,  had  just  concluded,  that  it  could 
come  from  no  other  hand  than  the  lady  who 
had  so  kindly  visited  him  a  few  days  before, 
when  his  ears  were  suddenly  invaded  by  the 
well-known  sound  of  that  whistle  which 
always  hung  about  the  neck  of  Pipes,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  former  occupation.  This 
tune  being  performed,  he  heard  the  noise  of 
a  wooden  leg  ascending  the  stair;  upon 
which  he  opened  his  door,  and  beheld  his 
friend  Hatchway,  with  his  old  shipmate  at 
his  back. 

After  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  with  the 
usual  salutation  of — *'What  cheer,  cousin 
Pickle?"  honest  Jack  seated  himself  without 
ceremony ;  and  casting  his  eyes  around  the 
apartment, — **  Split  my  topstay-sail,"  said 
h^  with  an  arch  sneer,  '*  you  have  got  into 
a  snug  birth,  cousin.  Here  you  may  sit  all 
weathers,  without  being  turned  out  to  take 
your  watch,  and  no  fear  of  the  ship's  drag- 
ging her  anchor.  You  ha'nt  much  room  to 
spare,  'tis  true ;  an'  I  had  known  as  how  you 
stowed  so  close,  Tom  should  have  slung  my 
own  hammock  for  you,  and  then  you  mought 
have  knocked  down  this  mat  lubberly  hurri- 
cane-house. But,  maynap,  you  turn  in 
doable,  and  so  you  don't  choose  to  trust 
yourself  and  your  doxy  to  a  clew  and 
canvass." 

Pickle  bore  his  jokes  with  great  good 
humour,  rallied  him  in  his  turn  about  the 
dairy-maid  at  the  garrison,  inquired  about 
his  firiends  in  the  country,  asked  if  he  had 
been  to  visit  his  niece,  and,  finally,  expressed 
a  desire  of  knowing  the  cause  of  his  Journey 
to  London?  The  lieutenant  satisfied  his 
curiosity  in  all  these  particulars ;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  last  question,  observed,  that, 
from  the  information  of  Pipes,  understanding 
he  was  land-locked,  he  had  come  from  the 
country  in  order  to  tow  him  into  the  offing: 
'*  I  knaw  not  how  the  wind  sits,"  said  he, 
"  but  if  so  be  as  three  thousand  pounds  will 
bring  you  clear  of  the  cape,  say  the  word, 
and  you  sha'n't  lie  wind-bound  another  glass 
for  want  of  the  money." 

This  was  an  offer  which  f^w  people  in 
our  hero's  situation  would  have  altogether 
refijsed,  especially  as  he  had  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  believe,  that,  far  from  being  a 
vain  unmeaning  compliment,  it  was  Uie 
genuine  tribute  of  friendship,  which  the 
Reutenant  would  have  willingly,  aye  and  with 
pleasure,  paid.  Nevertheless,  Peregrine 
peremptorily  refused  his  assistance,  though 
not  without  expressing  himself  in  terms  of 


acknowledgement  suitable  to  tlie  occasion. 
He  told  him,  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
make  use  of  his  ^nerosity,  when  he  should 
find  himself  destitute  of  all  other  resource. 
Jack  employed  all  his  rhetoric,  with  a  view 
of  persuading  him  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  procure  his  own  enlargement ;  and  finding 
his  ar^ments  ineffectual,  insisted  upon  his 
acceptmg  an  immediate  supply  for  his  neces- 
sary occasions ;  swearing,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, that  he  would  never  return  to  the 
garrison,  unless  he  would  put  him  upon  the 
rooting  of  any  other  tenant,  and  receive  his 
rent  accordingly. 

Our  young  gentleman  as  positively  swore, 
that  he  never  would  consider  him  in  that 
light ;  remonstrating,  that  he  had  long  ago 
settled  the  house  upon  him  for  life,  as  a 
pled^  of  his  own  esteem,  as  well  as  in  con- 
formity with  the  commodore's  desire:  and 
beseeching  him  to  return  to  his  usual  avoca- 
tions, protested,  that,  if  ever  his  situation 
should  subject  him  to  the  necessity  of  bor- 
rowing from  his  friends,  Mr  Hatchway  should 
be  the  first  man  to  whom  he  would  apply  ~ 
succour.  To  convince  him  that  this  was  n^ 
the  case  at  present,  he  produced  the  bai 
note  which  he  had  received  in  the  lettei 
together  with  his  own  ready  money ;  am 
mentioned  soiAe  other  funds,  which  he  in- 
vented extempore,  in  order  to  amuse  the 
lieutenant's  concern.  In  the  close  of  this 
expostulation,  he  desired  Pipes  to  conduct 
Mr  Hatchway  to  the  coffeehouse,  where  he 
might  amuse  himself  with  the  newspapers 
for  half  an  hour;  during  which  he  would  put 
on  his  clothes,  and  bespeak  something  for 
dinner,  that  they  might  enjoy  each  other's 
company  as  long  as  his  occasions  would 
permit  him  to  stay  in  that  place. 

The  two  sailors  were  no  sooner  gone,  than 
he  took  up  the  pen,  and  wrote  the  following 
letter,  in  which  he  inclosed  the  bank  note* 
to  his  generous  benefactress. 

<<  Madam — Your  humanity  is  not  more 
ingenious  than  my  suspicion.  In  vain  you 
attempt  to  impose  upon  me  by  an  act  of 
generosity^  which  no  person  upon  earth  but 
your  ladyship  is  capable  of  committing. 
Though  your  name  was  not  subscribed  on 
the  paper,  your  sentiments  were  folly  dis- 
played in  the  contents,  which  I  must  beg 
leave  to  restore,  with  the  same  sense  of 
gratitude,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  I  ex- 
pressed when  last  I  had  the  honour  to  con- 
verse with  you  upon  this  subject.  Though  I 
am  deprived  of  my  liberW  by  the  villainy  and 
ingratitude  of  mankind,  I  am  not  yet  destitute 
of  the  other  conveniences  of  life;  and  there- 
fore beg  to  be  excused  from  incurring  an 
unnecessary  addition  to  that  load  of  ooliga^ 
tion  you  have  already  laid  upon,  Madam» 
your  uidyship's  most  devoted  humble  servant* 

Perkoriiib  Pickle." 

Having  dressed  himself,  and  repaired  to 
the  place  of  appointment,  he  dispatched 
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epistle  by  the  hands  of  Pipes,  who  was  or- 
dered to  leave  it  at  her  ladyship's  house,  with- 
out  staying  for  an  answer;  and)  in  the  mean 
time,  gave  directions  for  dinner,  which  he 
and  his  friend  Hatchwav  ate  very  cheerfully 
in  his  own  apartment,  atier  he  had  entertain- 
ed him  with  a  sight  of  all  the  curiosities  in 
the  place.  During  their  repast.  Jack  repeat- 
ed his  kind  offers  to  our  adventurer,  who 
declined  them  with  his  fonner  obstinacy,  and 
begged  he  might  be  no  more  importuned  on 
that  subject :  but,  if  he  insisted  upon  giving 
some  fresh  proofe  of  his  friendship,  he  mi^ht 
have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  it  in  takmg 
Pipes  under  his  care  and  protection :  for 
nothing  affected  him  so  much  as  jiis  inability 
to  provide  for  such  a  faithful  adherent. 

The  lieutenant  desired  he  would  give  him- 
self no  trouble  upon  that  score ;  he  being,  of  his 
own  accord,  perfectly  well  disposed  to  be- 
friend his  old  ship-mate,  who  should  never 
want  while  he  had  a  shilling  to  spare.  But 
he  began  to  drop  some  hints  of  an  intention 
to  fix  his  quarters  in  the  Fleet,  observing, 
that  the  air  seemed  to  be  very  good  in  that 
place,  and  that  he  was  tired  of  living  in  the 
country.  What  he  said  did  not  amount  to 
a  plain  declaration,  and  therefore  Peregrine 
did  not  answer  it  as  such,  though  he  per- 
ceived his  drift ;  and  took  att  opportunity  of 
describing  the  inconveniences  of  the  place 
in  such  a  manner  as,  he  hoped,  would  deter 
him  from  putting  such  an  extravagant  plan 
in  execution. 

This  expedient,  however,  far  from  answer- 
ing the  end  proposed,  had  quite  a  contrary 
eJroct,  and  furnished  Hatchway  with  an  argu- 
ment asainst  his  own  unwilimgness  to  quit 
such  a  disaflrreeable  place.  In  lul  probability, 
Jack  would  have  been  more  explicit  with  re- 
gard to  the  scheme  he  had  proposed,  if  the 
conversation  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Cadwallader,  who  never  failed  in 
the  performance  of  his  diurnal  visit.  Hatch- 
way,  conjecturing  that  this  stranffer  might 
have  some  private  business  with  his  friend, 
quitted  the  apartment,  on  pretence  of  taking 
a  turn  :  and  meeting  Pipes  at  the  door,  desir- 
ed his  company  to  the  Bare,  by  which  name 
the  open  space  is  distinguished ;  where, 
during  a  course  of  perambulation,  these  two 
companioni!  held  a  council  upon  Pickle ;  \jn 
consequence  of  which  it  was  determined, 
since  he  obstinately  persisted  to  refuse  their 
assistance,  that  they  should  take  lodgings  in 
his  neighbourhood,  with  a  view  of  being  at 
hand  to  minister  unto  his  occasions,  in  spite 
of  his  false  delicacy,  according  to  the  emer- 
gency  of  his  affairs. 

This  resolution  beingtaken,  they  consulted 
the  bar-keeper  of  the  cofieehouse  about  lodg- 
ing, and  she  directed  them  to  the  warden ; 
to  whom  the  lieutenant,  in  his  great  wisdom, 
represented  himself  as  a  kinsman  to  Pere- 
ffrine,  who,  rather  than  leave  that  youn^  gen- 
ueman  by  himselfi  to  the  unavoidable  discom- 1 


forts  of  a  i>rison,  was  inclined  to  keep  him 
company,  till  such  time  as  his  affairs  could 
be  put  in  order.  This  measure  he  the  more 
anxiously  desired  to  take,  because  the  pris- 
oner was  sometimes  subject  to  a  disordered 
imagination,  upon  which  occasion  he  stood  in 
need  of  extraordinary  attendance ;  and  there- 
fore  he,  the  lieutenant,  entreated  the  war- 
den to  accommodate  him  with  a  lodging  for 
himself  and  his  servant,  for  which  ne  was 
ready  to  make  any  reasonable  acknowledge- 
ment. The  warden,  who  was  a  sensible  and 
humane  man,  could  not  help  applauding  his 
resolution ;  and  several  rooms  being  at  that 
time  unoccupied,  he  put  him  immediately  in 
possession  of  a  couple,  which  were  forthwith 
prepared  for  his  reception. 

This  affair  being  settled  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  dispatched- Pipes  for  his  portmanteau; 
and,  returning  to  the  coffeehouse,  found  Per^ 
grine,  with  whom  he  spent  the  remaining 
part  of  the  evening.  Our  hero,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  he  proposed  to  set  out  for  the 
garrison  next  day,  wrote  a  memorandum  of 
some  books  which  he  had  left  in  that  habita- 
tion, and  which  he  now  desired  Jack  to  send 
up  to  town  by  the  wagon,  directed  for  Mr 
Crabtree.  He  cautioned  bin  a^inst  giving 
the  least  hint  of  his  misfortune  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  it  might  remain  as  long  as 
possible  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
sister,  who,  he  knew,  would  afflict  herself 
immoderately  at  the  news,  nor  reach  the 
ears  ofthe  rest  of  his  &mily,  who  would  exult 
and  triumph  over  his  distress. 

Hatchway  listened  to  his  injunctions  with 
great  attention,  and  promised  to  demean  him- 
self accordingly  :  then  the  discourse  shifted 
to  an  agreeable  recapitulation  of  the  merry 
scenes  tbey  had  formerly  acted  together: 
and  the  evening  being  pretty  far  advanced, 
Peregrine,  with  seeming  reluctance,  told  him 
that  the  gates  of  the  Fleet  would  in  a  few 
minutes  be  shut  for  the  night,  and  that  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  his  withdraw- 
ing to  his  lodging.  Jack  replied,  that  he 
could  not  think  .of  parting  with  him  so  soon, 
after  such  a  long  separation;  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  stay  with  him  an  hour  or  two 
longer,  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  take  up  his 
lodging  in  the  streets.  Pickle,  rather  than 
disoblige  his  guest,  indulged  himjn  his  desire, 
and  resolved  to  give  him  a  share  of  his  own 
bed.  A  pair  of  chickens  and  asparagus  were 
bespoke  tor  supper,  at  which  Pipes  attended 
with  an  air  of  internal  satisfaction ;  and  the 
bottle  was  bandied  about  in  a  jovial  manner 
till  midnight,  when  the  lieutenant  rose  up  to 
take  his  leave,  observing,  that,  being  fatigued 
with  riding,  he  was  inclined  to  turn  in. 
Pipes,  upon  this  intimation,  produced  a  lan- 
tern ready  lighted;  and  Jack,  shaking  his 
entertainer  by  the  hand,  wished  him  a  ^od 
night,  and  promised  to  visit  him  again  betimes 
in  the  morning. 

Peregrine^  imagining  that  his    behaviour 
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proceeded  from  the  wine,  which  he  had  plen- 
tifully drank,  told  him,  that,  if  he  was  dis- 
posed to  sleep,  his  bed  was  ready  prepared 
in  the  room,  and  ordered  his  attendant  to  un- 
dress his  master ;  upon  which  Mr  Hatchway 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  incommode  his  friend,  having  already 
provided  a  lodging  for  himself;    and  the 
young  gentleman  demanding  an  explanation, 
Ke  frankly  owned  what  he  had  done,  saying, 
— <<  You  gave  me  such  a  dismal  account  of 
the  place,  that  I  could  not  think  of  leaving 
you  in  it  without  company."    Our  youn^ 
gentleman,  who  was  naturally  impatient  of 
benefits,  and  foresaw  that  this  uncommon 
instance  of  Hatchway's  friendship  would  en- 
croach upon  the  plan  which  he  had  formed 
for  his  own  subsistence,  by  euOTossing  his 
time  and  attention,  so  as  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  prosecute  his  labours,   closeted  the 
lieutenant  next  day,  and  demonstrated  to 
him  the  folly  and  ill  consequences  of  the  step 
he  had  taken.    He  observed,  that  the  world 
in  general  would  look  upon  it  as  the  effect 
of  mere  madness  ;  and,  if  his  relations  were 
80  disposed,  they  might  make  it  the  founda- 
tion for  a  statute  of  lunacy  against  him ;  that 
his  absence  fr^m  the  garrison  must  be  a  very 
great  detriment  to  his  private  affairs ;  and, 
lastly,  that  his  presence  in  the  Fleet  would 
be  a  very  great  hindrance  to  Pickle  himself, 
whose  hope  of  regaining  his  liberty  altogether 
depended  upon  his  being  detached  from  all 
company  and  interruption. 

To  these  remonstrances  Jack  replied,  that, 
as  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  it  was  no  more 
to  him  than  a  rotten  netline ;  and  if  his  rela- 
tions had  a  mind  to  have  his  upper  works 
condemned,  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  should 
be  able  to  stand  the  survey,  without  being 
declared  unfit  for  service ;  that  he  had  no 
affairs  at  the  garrison,  but  such  as  would 
keep  cold ;  and  with  regard  to  Pickle's  being 
interrupted  by  his  presence,  he  gave  him  his 
word,  that  he  would  never  come  alongside  of 
him,  except  when  he  should  give  him  the 
signal  for  holding  diecourse.  In  conclusion, 
he  signified  the  resolution  to  stay  where  he 
was,  at  all  events,  without  making  himself 
accountable  to  any  person  whatsoever. 

Peregrine  seeing  h\m  determined,  desisted 
from  any  farther  importunity;  resolving, 
however,  to  tire  him  out  of  his  plan  by  re- 
serve and  supercilious  neglect ;  for  he  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  being  so  notoriously 
obliged  by  any  person  upon  earth.  With 
this  view  he  quitted  the  lieutenant,  upon 
some  slight  pretence ;  after  having  told  him, 
that  he  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  at  dinner,  because  he  was  engaged 
with  a  particular  club  of  his  fellow-prison- 
ers. 

Jack  was  a  stranger  to  the  punctilios  of 
behaviour,  and  therefore  did  not  take  this  de- 
claration  amiss ;  but  had  immediate  recourse 
to  the  advice  of  his  counsellor  Air  Pipes,  who 


proposed,  that  he  should  go  to  the  coffeehouse 
and  kitchen,  and  give  uie  people  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  pay  for  aU  such  liquor 
and  provisions  as  Mr  Pickle  should  order  to 
be  sent  to  his  own  lodging.  This  expedient 
was  immediately  practised ;  and  as  there 
was  no  credit  in  the  place,  Hatchway  de- 
posited a  sum  of  money,  by  way  of  security 
to  the  cook  and  the  vintner,  intimating,  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  taking  that  method 
of  befriending  his  cousin  Peregrine,  who  was 
subject  to  strange  whims,  that  rendered  it 
impossible  to  serve  him  in  any  other  way. 

In  consequence  of  these  msinuations,  it 
was  that  same  day  rumoured  about  the  fleet 
that  Mr  Pickle  was  an  unhappy  gentleman 
disordered  in  his  understanding,  and  that  the 
lieutenant  was  his  near  relation,  who  had 
subjected  himself  to  the  inconvenience  of 
living  in  a  jail,  with  the  sole  view  of  keeping 
a  stnct  eye  over  his  conduct.  This  report, 
however,  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  our  hero 
till  the  next  day,  when  he  sent  one  of  the 
runners  of  the  rleet,  who  attended  him,  to 
bespeak  and  pay  for  a  couple  of  pullets,  and 
something  else  for  dinner,  to  which  he  had 
already  invited  his  friend  Hatchway,  in  hope 
of  being  able  to  persuade  him  to  retire  into 
the  country,  after  he  had  undergone  a  whole 
day's  mortification  in  the  place.  The  mess- 
enger  returned  with  an  assurance  that  the 
dinner  should  be  made  ready  according  to 
his  directions,  and  restored  the  money,  ob- 
serving, that  his  kinsman  had  paid  for  what 
was  b^poke. 

Peregrine  was  equally  surprised  and  dts- 
gusted  at  this  information,  and  resolved  to 
chide  the  lieutenant  severely  for  his  unsea- 
sonable treat,  which  he  considered  as  a  thing 
repugnant  to  his  reputation.  Meanwhile  he 
dispatched  his  attendant  for  w^ine  to  the  cof- 
feehouse, and  finding  his  credit  bolstered  up 
in  that  place  by  the  same  means,  was  enrag- 
ed at  the  presumption  of  Jack's  friendship. 
He  questioned  the  valet  about  it  with  such 
manifestation  of  displeasure,  that  the  fellow, 
afraid  of  disobliging  such  a  good  master, 
frankly  communicated  the  story  which  was 
circulated  at  his  expense.  The  young  ^n- 
tleman  was  so  much  incensed  at  this  piece 
of  intelligence,  that  he  wrote  a  bitter  expos- 
tulation to  the  lieutenant,  wheretti  he  not  only 
retracted  his  invitation,  but  declared  that  lie 
would  never  converse  with  him  while  he 
should  remain  within  the  place. 

Having  thus  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his 
anger,  he  gave  notice  to  the  cook,  that  he 
should  not  nave  occasion  for  what  was  order- 
ed.  Repairing  to  the  coffeehouse,  he  told  the 
landlord,  that  whereas  he  understood  the 
stranger  with  the  wooden  leg  had  prepoe- 
sessed  him  and  others  with  ridiculous  notiona, 
tending  to  bring  the  sanity  of  his  ioteOecta 
in  question,  and,  to  confirm  this  imputation, 
had,  under  the  pretence  of  oonaanfuinity, 
undertaken  to  derray  his  azpenaas ;  Acould 
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not  help,  in  justice  to  bimself,  declaring,  that 
the  same  person  was,  in  reality,  the  madman, 
who  had  given  his  keepers  the  slip ;  that, 
therefore,  he  (the  landlord)  would  not  find 
his  account  in  complying  with  his  orders,  and 
encouraging  him  to  frequent  his  house ;  and 
that,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  never  enter 
the  door,  or  favour  him  with  the  least  trifle 
of  his  custom,  if  ever  he  should  for  the  future 
£nd  himself  anticipated  in  his  payments  by 
that  unhappy  lunatic. 

The  vintner  was  confomided  at  this  retorted 
charge ;  and,  after  much  perplexity  and  de- 
liberation, concluded,  that  both  parties  were 
distracted ;  the  stranger  in  paying  a  man's 
debts  against  his  will,  and  Pickle,  in  being 
offended  at  such  forwardness  of  friendship. 


CHAPTER  C. 

The9€  associates  commit  an  assault  upon 
Crabtree^for  which  they  are  banished 
from  the  Fleet — Peregrine  begins  to  feel 
the  effects  of  confinement. 

OvR  adventurer  having  dined  at  an  ordina- 
ry,  and  in  the  afternoon  retired  to  his  own 
apartment,  as  usual,  with  his  friend  Cadwal- 
lader.  Hatchway  and  his  associate,  after  they 
had  been  obliged  to  discuss  the  provision  for 
which  they  had  paid  ;  renewed  their  confer- 
ence upon  the  old  subject.  Pipes  giving  his 
mosAnate  to  understand,  that  Peregnne's 
chief  confidant  was  the  old  deaf  bachelor, 
whom  he  had  seen  at  his  lod^g  the  preced- 
ing day,  Mr  Hatchway,  in  his  great  penetra- 
tion, discovered  that  the  young  gentleman's 
obstinacy  proceeded  from  the  advice  of  t^e 
misanthrope,  whom,  for  that  reason,  it  was 
their  business  to  chastise.  Pipes  entered 
into  this  opinion  the  more  willingly,  as  he 
had  all  along  believed  the  senior  to  be  a 
sort  of  wizard,  or  some  caco-demon,  whom 
it  was  not  very  creditable  to  be  acquainted 
with.  Indeed,  he  had  been  inspired  with 
this  notion  by  the  insinuations  of  Hadgi,  who 
had  formerly  dropped  some  hints  touching 
Crabtree's  profound  knowledge  in  the  ma^c 
art;  mentioning,  in  particmar,  his  being 
possessed  of  the  philosopher's  stone ;  an 
assertion  to  which  Tom  had  given  implicit 
credit,  until  his  roaster  was  sent  to  prison  for 
debt,  when  he  could  no  longer  suppose  Cad- 
wallader  lord  of  such  a  vuuable  secret,  or 
else  he  would  certainly  have  procured  the 
enlargement  of  his  most  intimate  friend. 

With  these  sentiments,  he  espoused  the 
resentment  of  Hatchway.  They  determined 
to  seize  the  supposed  conjuror,  with  the  first 
opportunity,  on  his  return  from  his  visit  to 
Peregrine,  and,  without  hesitation,  exercise 
upon  him  the  discipline  of  the  pump.  This 
plan  they  would  have  executed  that  same 
evening,  had  not  the  misanthrope  luckily 
withdrawn  himself  by  accident^  before  it  was 


dark,  and  even  before  they  had  intelligence 
of  his  retreat.  But,  next  day,  they  kept 
themselves  upon  the  watch  till  he  appeared, 
and  Pipes  lifting  his  hat,  as  Crabtree  passed, 
— "  O  damn  ye,  old  dunny,"  said  he,  "  yoa 
and  I  must  grapple  by  and  by ;  and  a-gad  I 
shall  lie  so  near  your  quarter,  that  your  ear 
ports  will  let  in  the  sound,  tho'f  they  are 
double  caulked  with  oakum." 

The  misanthrope's  ears  were  not  quite  so 
fast  closed,  but  that  they  received  this  inti- 
mation; which,  though  delivered  in  temm 
that  he  did  not  well  understand,  had  such  an 
effect  upon  his  apprehension,  that  he  signifi. 
edhis  doubts  to  Peregrine,  observing,  that  he 
did  not  much  like  the  looks  of  that  same  ruS^ 
fian  with  the  wooden  leg.  Pickle  assured  him 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  two  sailors, 
who  could  have  no  cause  of  resentment 
against  him  ;  or,  if  they  had,  woidd  not  ven*> 
ture  to  take  any  step,  which  they  knew  must 
block  up  all  tlie  avenues  to  that  reconcile- 
ment about  which  they  were  so  anxious; 
and,  moreover,  give  such  offence  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  place  as  would  infaJlibly  induce 
him  to  expel  them  both  from  his  territories. 

Notwithstanding  this  assurance,  the  young 
gentleman  was  not  so  confident  of  the  lieu- 
tenant's discretion,  as  to  believe  that  Crab- 
tree's  fears  were  altogether  without  founda^ 
tion ;  he  forthwith  conjectured  that  Jack  had 
taken  umbrage  at  an  intimacy  from  which  he 
found  himself  exchided,  and  imputed  his  dis- 
grace to  the  insinuations  of  Cadwallader, 
whom,  in  all  likelihood,  he  intended  to  pun- 
ish for  his  supposed  advice.  He  knew  his 
friend  could  sustain  no  great  damage  from 
the  lieutenant's  resentment,  in  a  place  which 
he  could  immediately  alarm  with  his  cries, 
and  therefore  wished  he  might  fall  into  the 
snare,  because  it  would  furnish  him  with  a 
pretence  of  complaint;  in  conseauence  of 
which,  the  sailors  would  be  obligea^o  shift 
their  quarters,  so  as  that  he  shotud  be  rid  of 
their  company,  in  which  he  at  present  could 
find  no  enioyment. 

Every  tning  happened  as  he  had  foreseen ; 
the  misanthrope,  in  his  retreat  from  Pere- 
grine's chamber,  was  assaulted  by  Hatchway 
and  his  associate,  who  seized  him  by  the  col- 
lar without  ceremony,  and  began  to  drag  him 
towards  the  pump,  at  which  Uiey  woulahave 
certainly  complimented  him  with  a  very  dis- 
agreeable bath,  had  not  he  exfdted  his  voice 
in  such  a  manner,  as  in  a  moment  brought  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Pickle  himself, 
to  his  aid.  The  assailants  would  have*  per- 
sisted in  their  design,  had  the  opposition  been 
such  as  they  could  have  faced  with  any  possi- 
bility of  success :  nor  did  they  quit  their  prey, 
before  a  dozen,  at  least,  had  come  to  his  res- 
cue, and  Peregrine,  witii  a  menacing  aspect 
and  air  of  authority,  commanded  his  old  valet 
to  withdraw ;  then  they  thought  proper  to 
sheer  off,  and  betake  themsmes  to  close 
quarters    while  oorfaero  accompanied  the 
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Affrighted  Cadwallader  to  the  gate,  and  exhib- 
ited to  the  warden  a  formal  complaint  acainat 
the  riotera,  upon  whom  he  retorted  the  charge 
of  InnacVf  which  was  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence of  twenty  persons,  who  had  been  eye- 
witnesses of  the  outrage  committed  against 
the  old  gentleman. 

The  governor,  in  conseqaence  of  this  infbr- 
mation,  sent  a  message  to  Mr  Hatchway, 
warning  him  to  move  his  lodmngs  next  day, 
on  pain  of  being  expelled.  The  lieutenant 
contumaciously  refusing  to  comply  with  this 
intimation,  was  in  the  morning,  while  he 
amused  himself  in  walking  upon  the  Bare, 
suddenly  surrounded  by  the  constables  of  the 
court,  who  took  him  and  his  adherent  pris- 
oners, before  they  were  aware,  and  dehver- 
ed  them  into  the  hands  of  the  tumke]rs,  by 
whom  they  were  immediately  dismissed, 
and  their  baggage  conveyed  to  the  side  of 
the  ditch. 

This  expulsion  was  not  performed  without 
an  obstinate  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
linquents,  who,  had  they  not  been  surprised, 
would  have  set  the  whole  Fleet  at  defiance, 
and,  in  all  probability,  would  have  acted  di- 
vers tragedies,  before  they  could  have  been 
overpowered.  Things  being  circumstanced 
as  they  were,  the  lieutenant  did  not  part 
with  his  conductor,  without  tweaking  his 
nose,  by  way  of  farewell ;  and  Pipes,  in  imi- 
tation of  such  a  laudable  example,  communi- 
cated  a  token  of  remembrance,  in  an  applica- 
tion to  the  sole  eye  of  his  attendant,  who, 
scorning  to  be  outdone  in  this  kind  of  cour- 
tesy, returned  the  compliment  with  such 
good  Mrill,  that  Tom's  orcan  perfonned  the 
office  of  a  multiplying^  glass.  These  were 
mutual  hints  for  strippmg ;  and  accordingly 
each  was  naked  from  the  waist  upwards  in  a 
trice.  A  ring  of  butchers  from  the  market 
was  immediately  formed ;  a  couple  of  the 
reverend  flamens,  who,  in  mominc^  gowns, 
ply  for  marriages  in  that  quarter  of  uie  town, 
constituted  themselves  seconds  and  umpires 
of  the  approaching  contest,  and  the  iMLttle 
began  without  further  preparation.  The 
combatants  were,  in  point  of  strength  and 
agility,  pretty  equally  matched ;  but  the  jailor 
had  been  regularly  trained  to  the  art  of 
bruizing  :  he  had  more  than  once  signalized 
himself  in  public,  by  his  prowess  ana  skill  in 
this  exercise:  and  lost  one  eye  upon  the  stage 
in  the  course  of  his  exploits.  This  was  a 
misfortune  of  which  Pipes  did  not  fail  to  take 
the  .advantage;  he  had  already  sustained 
several  hard  knocks  upon  his  temples  and 
jaws,  and  found  it  impracticable  to  smite  his 
antagonist  upon  the  victualling  office,  so  dex- 
terously was  it  defended  against  assault. 
He  then  changed  his  battery,  and  being  ambi- 
dexter, raised  such  a  clatter  upon  the  turn- 
key's blind  side,  that  this  hero,  believing  him 
len-handed,  converted  his  attention  that  way, 
and  opposed  the  unenlightened  side  of  his 
&ce  to  the  right  hand  or  Pipost  which  being 


thus  unprovided  against,  slily  bestowed  upon 
him  a  peg  under  the  fifth  rib,  that  in  an  in. 
stant  laid  him  senseless  ^on  the  pavement, 
at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror.  Pipes  was  con* 
gratulated  upon  his -victory,  not  only  by  his 
friend  Hatchway,  but  also  by  all  the  by- 
standers,  particularly  the  priest  who  had  es- 
poused his  cause,  and  now  invited  the  stran. 
gers  to  his  lodging  in  a  neighbouring  ale- 
house, where  they  were  entertained  so  much 
to  their  liking,  that  they  determined  to  seek 
no  other  habitation  while  they  should  continue 
in  town ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disgrace 
and  discouragement  they  had  met  with,  in 
their  endeavours  to  serve  our  adventurery 
they  were  still  resolved  to  persevere  in  their 
good  offices,  or,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  to  see 
him  out. 

While  they  settled  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner,  and  acquired  familiar  connexions  round 
all  the  purlieus  of  the  ditch.  Peregrine  found 
himself^  deprived  of  the  company  of  Cadwal- 
lader, who  signified  by  letter,  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  hazard  his  person  again  in  visiting 
him,  while  such  assassins  occupied  the  ave- 
nues through  which  he  must  pass ;  for  he 
had  been  at  pains  to  inquire  into  the  motions 
of  the  seamen,  and  informed  himself  exactly 
of  the  harbour  in  which  they  were  mooreo. 

Our  hero  had  been  so  mucn  accustomed  to' 
the  conversation  of  Crabtree,  which  was  af- 
together  suitable  to  the  singularity  of  his  oh^ 
disposition,  that  he  could  veiy  ill  afford  to  be 
debarred  of  it  at  this  juncture,  when  almort 
every  other  source  of  enjoyment  was  stopped. 
He  was,  however,  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
hardships  of  his  situation  ;  and  as  the  char- 
acters of  his  fellow-prisoners  did  not  at  all 
improve  upon  him,  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
for  satisfaction  within  himself.  Not  but  that 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
some  people  who  neither  wanted  sense,  nor 
were  deficient  m  point  of  principle ;  yet  there 
appeared  in  the  behaviour  of  them  all,  with- 
out exception,  a  certain  want  of  decorum,  a 
squalor  of  sentiment,  a  sort  of  jailish  cast 
contracted  in  the  course  of  confinement, 
which  disgusted  the  delicacy  of  our  hero's 
observation.  He  therefore  detached  himself 
as  much  as  he  could,  without  giving  offence 
to  those  amon^  whom  he  was  obliged  to  live, 
and  resumed  his  labours  with  incredible  ea- 
gerness and  perseverance,  his  spirits  being 
supported  by  the  success  of  some  severe 
philippics,  which  he  occasionally  published 
against  the  author  of  his  misfortune. 

Nor  was  his  humanity  unemployed  in  the 
vacations  of  his  revenge.  A  man  must  be 
void  of  all  sympathy  and  compassion  who  can 
reside  among  so  many  miserable  objects, 
without  feeling  an  inclination  to  relieve  their 
distress.  Every  day  almost  presented  to  his 
view  such  lamentable  scenes  as  were  most 
likely  to  attract  his  notice  and  engage  his 
benevolence.  Reverses  of  fortune,  attended 
with  the  most  deplorable  circiimstaBces  ok 
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domestic  woe,  were  continually  iiitrudinff 
upon  hifi  acquaintance ;  his  ears  were  invaded 
witli  the  cries  of  the  hapless  wife,  who,  from 
the  enjoyment  of  affluence  and  pleasure,  was 
forced  to  follow  her  husband  to  this  abode  of 
wretchedness  and  want ;  his  eyes  were  every 
minute  assailed  with  the  naked  and  meagre 
iq>pearances  of  hunger  and  cold;  and  nis 
Ikncy  teemed  with  a  thousand  aggravations 
of  their  misery. 

Thus  situated,  his  purse  was  never  shut 
while  his  heart  remained  open.  Without 
reflecting  upon  the  slendemess  of  his  store, 
he  exercised  his  charity  to  all  the  children 
of  distress,  and  acquired  a  popularity,  which, 
though  pleasing,  was  far  nrom  being  profit* 
able.  Ill  short,  his  bounty  kept  no  pace  with 
his  circumstances,  and  in  a  little  time  he  was 
utterly  exhausted.  He  had  recourse  to  his 
bookseller,  from  whom,  with  great  difficulty, 
he  obtained  a  small  reinforcement,  and  im- 
mediately relapsed  into  the  same  want  of 
retention.  He  was  conscious  of  his  in- 
firmity, and  found  it  incurable :  he  foresaw 
that  by  his  own  industry  he  should  never  be 
able  to  defray  the  expense  of  these  occa- 
sions ;  and  this  reflection  sunk  deep  into  his 
mind.  The  approbation  of  the  public,  which 
he  had  earned  or  might  acquire,  like  a  cordial 
often  repeated,  besan  to  lose  its  efiect  upon 
his  imagination ;  nis  health  suffered  by  bis 
sedentary  life  and  austere  application;  his 
eyesight  failed,  his  appetite  forsook  him,  his 
spirits  decayed ;  so  that  he  became  me- 
lancholy, listless,  and  altogether  incapable 
of  prosecuting  the  only  means  he  had  left 
fi>r  his  subsistence ;  and  (what  did  not  at  all 
contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  these  par- 
ticulars)  he  was  ffiven  to  understand  by  his 
lawyer,  that  he  bad  lost  his  cause,  and  was 
condemned  in  costs.  Even  this  was  not  the 
most  mortifying  piece  of  intelligence  he 
received ;  he  at  the  same  time  learned  that 
his  bookseller  was  bankrupt,  and  his  firiend 
Crabtree  at  the  point  of  death. 

These  were  comfortable  considerations  to 
«  youth  of  Peregrine's  disposition,  which 
was  so  capricious,  that  the  more  his  misery 
increased,  the  more  hau^ty  and  inflexible 
he  became.  Rather  than  be  beholden  to 
Hatchway,  who  still  hovered  about  the  gate, 
eager  for  an  opportunity  to  assist  him,  he 
chose  to  undergo  the  want  of  almost  every 
convenience  of  lifK  ynd  actually  pledged  his 
wefuring  apparel  to  an  Irish  pawnbroker  in 
the  Fleet,  for  money  to  purchase  those 
thinfis,  without  '▼hich  he  must  have  abso- 
lute^ perished.  He  was  gradually  irritated 
by  his  misfortunes  into  a  rancorous  resent- 
ment against  mankind  in  genera],  and  his 
heart  so  alienated  from  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  that  he  did  not  care  how  soon  he 
quitted  his  miserable  existence.  Though  he 
bad  shocking  examples  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  continually  before  his  eyes,  he 
could  naver  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of 


living  like  his  fellow-sufferers,  in  the  most 
abject  degree  of  dependence.  If  he  refused 
to  accept  of  favours  fit>m  his  own  allies  and 
intimate  firiends,  whom  he  had  formerly 
obliged,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  he 
would  listen  to  proposals  of  that  kind  from 
any  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  with  whom  he 
had  contracted  acquaintance ;  he  was  even 
more  cautious  than  ever  of  incurring  obliga- 
tions; he  now  shunned  his  former  mess- 
mates, in  order  to  avoid  disagreeable  tenders 
of  friendship.  Imagining. that  he  perceived 
an  inclination  in  the  clergyman  to  learn  the 
state  of  his  finances,  he  discouraged  and 
declined  the  explanation,  and  at  length 
secluded  himself  from  all  society. 


CHAPTER  CI. 

He  receives  an  unexpected  visit ;  and  the 
cUmds  of  misfortune  begin  to  separate. 

While  he  pined  in  this  forlorn  condition, 
with  an  equal  abhorrence  of  the  world  and 
himself.  Captain  Gauntlet  arrived  in  town  in 
order  to  employ  his  interest  for  promotion  in 
the  army ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  wife's 
particular  desire,  made  it  his  business  to 
inquire  for  Peregrine,  to  whom  he  longed  to 
be  reconciled,  even  though  at  the  expense  of 
a  slight  submission.  But  he  could  hear  no 
tidings  of  him,  at  the  place  to  which  he  was 
directed ;  and,  on  the  supposition  that  out 
hero  had  gone  to  reside  in  the  country, 
applied  himself  to  his  own  business,  with 
intention  to  renew  his  inquiries  after  that 
afiair  should  be  transacted.  He  communi- 
cated his  demands  to  his  supposed  patron, 
who  had  assumed  the  merit  of  making  him  a 
captain,  and  been  gratified  with  a  valuable 
present  on  that  consideration:  and  was 
cajoled  with  hopes  of  succeeding  in  hie 
present  aim  by  the  same  interest. 

Meanwhile,  he  became  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  clerks  belon^ng  to  the  war-office, 
whose  advice  and  assistance,  he  was  told, 
would  be  a  furtherance  to  his  scheme.  Aa 
he  had  occasion  to  discourse  with  this  gen- 
tleman upon  the  circumstances  of  his  expec- 
tation, he  learned  that  the  nobleman,  upon 
whom  he  depended,  was  a  person  of  no 
consequence  in  the  state,  and  altogether  in- 
capable of  assisting  him  in  his  advancement. 
At  the  same  time  his  counsellor  expressed 
his  surprise  that  Captain  Gauntlet  did  not 
rather  interest  in  his  cause  the  noble  peer  to 
whose  good  offices  he  owed  his  last  com- 
mission. 

This  remark  introduced  an  explanation, 
by  which  Godfrey  discovered,  to  his  infinito 
astonishment,  the  mistake  in  which  he  had 
continued  so  long  with  regard  to  his  patron; 
though  he  could  not  divine  the  motive  which 
induced  a  nobleman,  with  whom  he  had  no 
acquaintance  or  connexion,  to  interpose 
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influence  in  hia  behalf.  Whatsoever  that 
mi^ht  be,  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  make 
his  acknowledgement ;  and  for  that  purpose 
went  next  morning  to  hi»  house,  where  he 
was  politely  received,  and  given  to  under- 
stand that  Mr  Pickle  was  the  person  to 
whose  friendship  he  was  indebted  for  his  last 
promotion. 

Inexpressible  were  the  transports  of  grati- 
tude,  a^cction,  and  remorse,  that  took  pos- 
session of  the  soul  of  Gauntlet,  when  this 
mastery  was  unfolded.—"  Good  heaven  !'* 
cried  he,  lifting  up  his  hands,  **  have  I  lived 
so  long  in  a  state  of  animosity  with  my 
benefactor?  I  intended  to  have  reconciled 
myself  at  any  rate  before  I  was  sensible  of 
this  obligation,  but  now  I  shall  not  enjo^r  a 
moment^  quiet  until  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  to  him  my  sense  of  his  heroic 
fhendBhip.  I  nresume,  from  the  nature  of 
the  &vour  conferred  upon  him  in  my  behalf, 
that  Mr  Pickle  is  well  known  to  your  lord- 
ship, ajad  I  should  think  myself  extremely 
happy  if  you  could  inform  me  in  what  part 
of  the  country  he  is  to  be  found:  for  the 
person  with  whom  he  lodged  some  time 
ago  could  give  me  no  intelligence  of  his 
motions." 

The  nobleman,  touched  with  this  instance 
of  generous  self-denial  in  Peregrine,  as  well 
as  with  the  sensibility  of  his  friend,  lamented 
the  unhappiness  of  our  hero,  while  he  gave 
Gauntlet  to  understand  that  he  had  been  long 
disordered  in  his  intellects,  in  consequence 
of  having  squandered  away  his  fortune ;  and 
that  his  creditors  had  thrown  him  into  the 
Fleet  prison ;  but  whether  he  still  continued 
in  that  confinement,  or  was  released  from  his 
misfortunes  by  death,  his  lordship  did  not 
know,  because  he  had  never  inquired. 

Godfrey  no  sooner  received  this  intimation, 
than,  his  blood  boiling  with  grief  and  im- 

Satience,  he  craved  pardon  for  his  abrupt 
eparture ;  then  quitting  his  informer  on  the 
instant,  reimbarked  in  his  hackney-coach, 
and  ordered  himself  to  be  conveyed  directly 
to  the  Fleet.  As  the  vehicle  proceeded 
along  one  side  of  the  market,  he  was  sur- 
prised with  the  appearance  of  Hatchway  and 
Pipes,  who  stood  cheapening  cauliflowers  at 
a  green-stall,  their  heads  being  cased  in 
worsted  nightcaps,  half  covered  with  their 
hats,  and  a  short  tobacco-pipe  in  the  mouth 
of  each.  He  was  reioiced  at  sight  of  the 
two  seamen,  which  he  took  for  a  happy 
omen  of  finding  his  friend ;  and,  ordering  the 
coachman  to  stop  the  carriage,  called  to  the 
lieutenant  by  his  name.  Jack,  replying  with 
an  holloa,  looked  behind  him,  and  recognis- 
ing the  fiice  of  his  old  acquaintance,  ran  up 
to  the  coach  with  great  eagerness.  Shaking 
the  captain  heartDy  by  the  hand, — ''Odds 
heart!"  said  he,  *<I  am  glad  thou  hast  fallen 
in  with  us ;  we  shall  now  be  able  to  find  the 
trim  of  the  vessel,  and  lay  her  about  on 
t*other  tack.    For  my  own  part,  I.  have  had 


many  a  consort  in  my  time,  that  is,  in  tber 
way  of  good  fellowship,  and  I  always  made 
a  shifl  to  ware*em  at  one  time  or  another,  but 
this  headstrong  toad  will  neither  obey  the 
helm  nor  the  sneet ;  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
will  founder  where  a  lies  at  anchor."  * 

Gauntlet,  who  conceived  part  of  his  mean* 
ing,  alighted  immediately ;  and  being  con- 
ducted to  the  sailor's  lodging,  was  informed 
of  every  thing  that  had  passed  between  the 
lieutenant  and  Pickle.  He,  in  his  turn,  com- 
municated to  Jack  the  discovery  which  he 
had  made,  with  regard  to  his  commission ;  at 
which  the  other  gave  no  signs  of  surprise ; 
but,  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth, — 
"Why,  look  ye,  captain,"  said  he,  "that's 
not  the  only  good  turn  you  have  owed  him. 
That  same  money  you  received  from  the 
commodore  as  an  old  debt,  ^'as  all  a  shara, 
contrived  by  Pickle  for  your  service ;  but  a 
wool  drive  under  his  bare  poles  without  sails 
and  rigging,  or  a  mess  of  provision  on  board, 
rather  than  take  the  same  assistance  firom 
another  man." 

Godfrey  was  not  only  amazed,  but  chagrined 
at  the  knowledge  of  this  anecdote;  which 
gave  umbrage  to  his  pride,  while  it  stimulated 
his  desire  of  doing  something  in  return  for 
the  obligation.  He  inquired  into  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  prisoner;  and  under- 
standing that  he  was  indisposed,  atd  but  in- 
differently provided  with  the  common  neces- 
saries of  lire,  though  still  deaf  to  all  offers  of 
assistance,  began  to  be  extremely  concerned 
at  the  account  of  bis  savage  obstinacy  and 
pride,  which  would,  he  feared,  exclude  him 
from  the  privilege  of  relieving  him  in  his 
distress.  However,  he  resolved  to  leave  no 
expedient  untried,  that  might  have  any 
tendency  to  surmount  such  destructive  pre- 
judice; and  entering  the  jail,  was  directed  to 
the  apartment  of  the  wretched  prisoner.  He 
knocked  softly  at  the  door,  and  when  it  was 
opened,  started  back  with  horror  and  astonish- 
ment ;  the  figure  thaJt  presented  itself  to  his 
view  was  the  remains  of  liis  once  happy 
friend;  but  so  miserably  altered  and  dis- 
guised, that  his  features  were  scarce  cognis- 
able. The  florid,  the  sprightly,  the  gay,  the 
elevated  youth,  was  now  metamorphosed  into 
a  wan,  dejected,  meagre,  squalid  spectre; 
the  hollow-eyed  representative  of  distemper, 
indigence,  and  despair :  yet  his  eyes  retained 
a  certain  ferocity,  which  thrtfw  a  dismal 
gleam  athwart  the  cloudiness  of  his  aspect, 
and  he,  in  silence,  viewed  his  old  companion 
with  a  look  betokening  confusion  and  dis- 
dain. As  for  Gauntlet,  he  could  not,  with- 
out emotion,  behold  such  a  woful  reverse  of 
fate,  in  a  person  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  friendship,  gratitude, 
and  esteem: .  his  sorrow  was  at  first  too  big 
for  utterance,  and  he  shed  a  flood  of  tears 
before  he  could  pronounce  one  word. 

Peregrine,  in  spite  of  his  misanthropy, 
could  not  help  being  affected  with  this  un« 
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common  testimony  of  re^[ai4 ;  bat  he  strove 
to  stijQe  his  sensations :  his  brows  contracted 
themselves  into  a  severe  frown;  his  eyes 
kindled  into  the  appearance  of  live  coals ;  he 
waved  with  his  hand  in  signal  for  (xodfrey  to 
be  gone,  and  leave  snch  a  wretch  as  him  to 
the  misery  of  his  fate  ;  and,  finding  nature 
too  strong  to  be  suppressed,  uttered  a  deep 
groan,  and  wept  aloud. 

The  soldier  seeing  him  thus  melted,  unable 
to  restrain  the  strong  impulse  of  his  affec- 
tion, sprung  forwards,  and  elapsing  him  in 
his  arms,— **  My  dearest  friend,  and  best 
bene&ctor,"  said  he,  '<  I  am  come  hither  to 
humble  myself  for  the  offence  I  was  so  un- 
happy as  to  give  at  our  last  parting ;  to  beg 
a  reconciliation,  to  thank  you  for  the  ease 
and  affluence  I  have  enjoyed  through  your 
means,  and  to  rescue  you,  in  spite  of  your- 
self, fh>m  this  melancholy  situatiott,  of 
which,  but  an  hour  ago,  I  was  utterly  igno- 
rant. Do  not  deny  me  the  satisfaction  of 
acquitting  myself  in  point  of  duty  and  obli- 
gation. You  must  certainly  have  had  some 
regard  for  a  person  in  whose  favour  you 
have  exerted  yourself  so  much ;  and  if  any 
part  of  that  esteem  remains,  you  will  not 
refuse  him  an  opportunity  of  approving  him- 
self in  some  measure  worthy  of  it.  Let  me 
not  sufier  the  most  mortifying  of  all  repulses, 
that  of  slighted  friendship ;  but  kindly  sacri- 
fice your  resentment  and  inflexibility  to  the 
request  of  one  who  is  at  all  times  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  your  honour  and  advan- 
tage. If  you  will  not  yi.eld  to  my  entreaties, 
have  some  regard  to  the  wishes  of  my 
Sophy,  who  laid  me  under  the  strongest  in- 
junctions to  solicit  your  forgiveness,  even 
before  she  knew  how  much  I  was  indebted  to 
your  generonty;  or,  if  that  consideration 
shoald  be  of  no  weight,  I  hope  you  will  relax 
a  little  for  the  sake  of  poor  Emilia,  whose 
resentment  hath  been  long  subdued  by  her 
affection,  and  who  now  droops  in  secret  at 
your  neglect." 

Every  word  of  this  address,  delivered  in 
the  most  pathetic  manner,  made  an  impress- 
ion upon  the  mind  of  Peregrine:  he  was 
affected  with  the  submission  of  his  friend, 
who,  in  reality,  had  given  him  no  just  cause 
to  complain.  He  loiew  that  no  ordinary 
motive  had  swayed  him  to  a.  condescension 
80  extraordinary  in  a  man  of  his  punctilious 
temper ;  he  considered  it,  therefore,  as  the 
ffenuine  effect  of  ea^r  gratitude  and  dis- 
mterested  love,  and  his  heart  began  to  relent 
accordingly.  When  he  heard  himself  con- 
jured in  the  name  of  the  gentle  Sophy,  his 
obstinacy  was  quite  overcome ;  and  when 
Emilia  was  recalled  to  his  remembrance,  his 
whole  fnme  underwent  a  violent  agitation. 
He  took  his  friend  by  the  hand,  with  a 
Boflened  look ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
the  fiiculty  of  speech,  which  had  been  over- 
powered in  the  conflict  of  passions  that 
transported  him,  protested,  that  he  retained 
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no  vestige  of  animosity,  but  considered  him 
in  the  liffht  of  an  affectionate  comrade,  the 
ties  of  wnose  friendship  adversity  could  not 
unbind.  He  mentioned  Sophy  in  the  most 
respectful  terms ;  spoke  of  Emilia  with  the 
roost  reverential  awe,  as  the  object  of  hit 
inviolable  love  and  veneration;  but  dis* 
claimed  all  hope  of  ever  more  attracting  her 
regard,  and  excused  himself  finm  profiting  by 
Godfrey's  kind  intention ;  declaring,  with  a 
resolute  air,  that  he  had  broken  off  all  con* 
nexion  with  mankind,  and  that  he  impatieiptly 
longed  for  the  hour  of  his  dissolution,  which» 
if  it  should  not  soon  arrive  by  the  course  of 
nature,  he  was  resolved  to  hasten  with  his 
own  hands,  rather  than  be  exposed  to  the 
contempt,  and  more  intolerable  pity,  of  a 
rascally  world. 

Gauntlet  argued  against  this  frantic  deter* 
mination  with  all  the  vehemence  of  ex- 
postulating friendship ;  but  his  remonstrances 
did  not  produce  the  desired  effect  upon  our 
desperate  hero,  who  calmly  refuted  all  his 
arguments,  and  asserted  the  rectitude  of  his 
design  from  the  pretended  maxims  of  reason 
and  true  philosophy. 

While  this  dispute  was  carried  on  with 
eagerness  on  one  side,  and  deliberation  on 
the  other,  a  letter  was  brought  to  PeregrinOt 
who  threw  it  carelessly  aside  unopened, 
though  the  superscription  was  in  a  hand* 
writing  to  which  he  was  a  stranger ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  the  contents  would  never 
have  been  perused,  had  not  Gauntlet  insisted 
upon  his  waving  all  ceremony,  and  reading  it 
forthwith.  Thus  solicited.  Pickle  unseued 
the  billet,  which,  to  his  no  small  surprise, 
contained  the  following  intimation. 

"  Mr  P.  PiCKLB— Sir,  this  comes  to  inform 
you,  that,  after  many  dangers  and  disappoint* 
ments,  I  am,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  safely 
arrived  in  the  Downs,  on  board  of  the  Gom* 
hereon  Indiaman,  having  made  a  tolerable 
voyage ;  by  which  I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  repay,  with  interest,  the  seven  hundred 
pounds  which  I  borrowed  of  you  before  my 
departure  from  England.  I  take  this  oppor* 
tunity  of  writing  by  our  purser,  who  goes 
express  with  dispatches  for  the  Company, 
that  you  may  have  this  satisfactory  notice  as 
soon  as  possible,  relating  to  one  whom  I 
suppose  you  have  long  given  over  as  lost. 
I  have  inclosed  it  in  a  letter  to  my  broker, 
who,  I  hope,  knows  your  address,  and  will 
forward  it  accordingly:  and  I  am,  with 
respect.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Benjam IN  Chintz." 

He  had  no  sooner  taken  a  cursory  view  of 
this  agreeable  epistle,  than  his  countenance 
cleared  up,  and,  reaching  it  to  his  friend, 
with  a  smile, — "  There,**  said  he, "  is  a  more 
convincing  argument,  on  your  side  of  the 
question,  than  all  the  casuists  in  the  universe 
can  advance."  Gauntlet,  wondering  at  this 
observation,  took  the  paper,  and  castinfi^  his 
eyes  greedily  upon  the  contents,  congratulated 
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him  Upon  the  receipt  of  it,  with  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  joy :— "  Not  on  account  of 
tike  sum,"  said  he,  "which,  upon  my  honour, 
I  would  with  pleasure  pay  three  times  over 
for  your  convenience  and  satisfaction;  but 
because  it  seems  to  have  reconciled  you  to 
life,  and  disposed  your  mind  for  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  society." 

The  instantaneous  effect  which  this  un- 
expected smile  of  fortune  produced  in  the 
appearance  of  our  adventurer  is  altogether 
inconceivable ;  it  plumped  up  his  cheeks  in 
a  moment,  unbended  and  enlightened  every 
feature  of  his  face ;  elevated  his  head,  which 
had  begun  to  sink,  as  it  were,  between  his 
shoulders ;  and  from  a  squeaking  dispirited 
tone,  swelled  up  his  voice  to  a  clear  manly 
accent.  Crodfrey,  taking  advantage  of  this 
favourable  change,  began  to  resale  him  with 

Srospects  of  future  success:  ne  reminded 
fm  of  his  youth  and  qualifications,  which 
were  certainly  designed  for  better  days  than 
those  he  had  as  yet  seen ;  he  pointed  out 
various  paths  by  which  he  might  arrive  at 
wealth  and  reputation ;  he  importuned  him 
to  accept  of  a  sum  for  his  immediate  occa- 
sions ;  and  earnestly  begged  that  he  would 
allow  him  to  dischar^  the  debt  for  which  he 
was  confined,  obeervmg,  that  Sophy's  fortune 
had  enabled  him  to  exhibit  that  proof  of  his 
gratitude,  without  any  detriment  to  his 
affairs;  and  protesting  that  he  should  not 
believe  himself  in  possession  of  Mr  Pickle's 
esteem,  unless  he  was  permitted  to  make 
some  such  return  of  good  will  to  the  man, 
who  had  not  only  raised  him  from  indigence 
and  scorn  to  competence  and  reputable  rank, 
but  also  empowered  him  to  obtain  the  pos- 
session of  an  excellent  woman,  who  had  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  felicity. 

Peregrine  declared  himself  already  over- 
paid for  all  his  good  offices,  by  the  pleasure 
ne  enjoyed  in  employing  them,  and  the 
happy  effects  they  had  produced  in  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  two  persons  so  dear  to 
his  affection;  and  assured  his  friend,  that 
one  time  or  other  he  would  set  his  con- 
science at  ease,  and  remove  the  scruples  of 
his  honour,  by  having  recourse  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  but  at  present  he  could  not  make  use 
of  his  friendship,  without  giving  just  cause 
of  offence  to  honest  Hatchway,  who  was 
prior  to  him  in  point  of  solicitation,  and  had 
manifested  his  attachment  with  surprising 
obstinacy  and  perseverance. 


CHAPTER  Cn. 

Peregrine  reconciles  himself  to  the  lieu- 
tenantt  and  renews  his  connexion  with 
society — Divers  plans  are  projected  in 
his  behalf t  and  he  has  occasion  to  exhibit 
a  remarkable  proof  of  self  ^denial, 

Trb  captain,  with  reluctance,  yielded  the 


preference  in  this  particular  to  Jack,  who 
mimediately  invited  to  a  conference,  by  a 
note  subscribed  with  Pickle's  own  hand. 
He  was  found  at  the  prison  gate  waiting  for 
Gauntlet,  to  know  the  issue  of  his  negotia* 
tion.  He  no  sooner  received  this  summons, 
than  he  set  all  his  sails,  and  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  his  friend's  apartment ;  beimr 
admitted  by  the  turnkey,  in  consequence  of 
Peregrine's  request,  communicated  by  the 
messenfler  who  carried  the  billet.  Pipes 
followed  close  in  the  wake  of  his  ship-mate ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  note  had  been 
dispatched,  Peregrine  and  Gauntlet  heard 
the  sound  of  the  stump  ascending  the  wooden 
stair-case  with  such  velocity,  that  they  at 
first  mistook  it  for  the  application  of  drum- 
sticks to  the  head  of  an  empty  barrel.  This 
uncommon  speed,  however,  was  attended 
with  a  misTortune ;  he  chanced  to  overlook  i^ 
small  defect  in  one  of  the  steps,  and  his  prop 
plunging  into  a  hole,  he  fell  backwards,  ta 
the  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  Tom  was 
luckily  at  his  back,  and  sustained  him  in  his 
arms,  so  as  that  he  escaped  without  any 
other  damage  than  the  loss  of  his  wooden 
leg,  which  was  snapt  in  the  middle,  by  the 
weight  of  his  body  m  fkllinff ;  and  such  was 
his  mi  patience,  that  he  would  not  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  disengafe  the  fhu;tured 
member.  Unbuckling  the  whole  equipage  in 
a  trice,  he  left  it  sticking  in  the  crevice,  say- 
ing, a  rotten  cable  was  not  worth  heaving 
up ;  and,  in  this  natural  state  of  mutilation, 
hopped  into  the  room  with  infinite  expedi- 
tion. 

Peregrine,  taking  him  cordially  by  the 
hand,  seated  him  upon  one  side  of  his  bed ; 
and,  after  having  made  an  apology  for  that 
reserve  of  which  he  had  so  justly  com- 
plained, asked  if  he  could  conveniently  ac- 
commodate him  with  the  loan  of  twenty 
guineas  ?  The  lieutenant,  without  opening 
his  mouth,  pulled  out  his  purse ;  and  Pipes, 
who  overheard  the  demand,  applying  the 
whistle  to  his  lips,  performed  a  loud  over- 
ture, in  token  of  his  joy.  Matters  being  thus 
brought  to  an  accommodation,  our  hero  told 
the  captain,  that  he  should  be  glad  of  h^ 
company  at  dinner,  with  their  common  friend 
Hatchway,  if  he  would  in  the  mean  time 
leave  him  to  the  ministry  of  Pipes ;  and  the 
soldier  went  away  for  the  present,  in  order 
to  pay  a  short  vistt  to  his  uncle,  who  at  that 
time  languished  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
promising  to  return  at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  lieutenant,  having  surveyed  the  dis- 
mal appearance  of  his  friend,  could  not  help 
being  moved  at  the  spectacle,*  and  began  to 
upbraid  him  with  his  obstinate  pride,  which, 
he  swore,  was  no  better  than  self-murder. 
But  the  young  (gentleman  interrupted  him  in 
the  course  of  his  moralizing,  by  telling  him 
he  had  reasons  for  his  conduct,  which,  per- 
haps, he  would  impart  in  due  season ;  but, 
at  present,  his  design  was  to  alter  that  plan 
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of  behaviour,  and  make  himself  some  amends 
for  the  misery  he  had  undergone.  He 
accordingly  sent  Pipes  to  redeem  his  clothes 
from  the  pawnbrolcer's  wardroboi  and  be- 
speak something  comfortable  for  dinner. 
When  Godfrey  came  back,  he  was  very 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  such  a  favourable 
alteration  in  his  externals;  for,  bv  the 
assistance  of  his  valet,  he  had  purified  him- 
self from  the  dregs  of  his  distress,  and  now 
appeared  in  a  decent  suit,  with  clean  linen, 
while  his  face  was  disencumbered  of  the 
hair  that  overshadowed  it,  and  his  apartment 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  company. 

They  enjoyed  their  meal  with  great  satis- 
faction,  entertaining  one  another  with  a 
recapitulation  of  their  former  adventures  at 
the  garrison.  In  the  afternoon.  Gauntlet 
taking  his  leave,  in  ^rder  to  write  a  letter  to 
his  sister,  at  the  desire  of  his  uncle,  who, 
finding  his  end  appoaching,  wanted  to  see 
her  without  loss  of  time,  Peregrine  made  his 
appearance  on  the  Bare,  and  was  compli- 
mented on  his  coming  abroad  again,  not  only 
by  his  old  messmates,  who  had  not  seen 
him  for  many  weeks,  but  by  a  number  of 
those  objects  whom  his  liberality  had  fed, 
before  his  funds  were  exhausted.  Hatchway 
was,  by  his  interest  with  the  warden,  put  in 
possession  of  his  former  quarters,  and  Pipes 
dispatched  to  make  inquiry  about  Crabtree  at 
his  former  lodging,  where  he  learned  that 
the  misanthrope,  alter  a  very  severe  fit  of 
illness,  was  removed  to  Kensington  Gravel- 
pits,  for  the  convenience  of  breathing  a 
purer  air  than  that  of  London. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  Pere- 
grine, who  knew  the  narrowness  of  the  old 
gentleman's  fortune,  next  day  desired  his 
mend  Gauntlet  to  take  the  trouble  of  visiting 
him  in  his  name  with  a  letter,  in  which  he 
expressed  great  concern  for  his  indisposi- 
tion, gave  him  notice  of  the  fortunate  in- 
telligence he  had  received  from  the  Downs, 
and  conjured  him  to  make  use  of  his  purse, 
if  he  was  in  the  least  hampered  in  his 
circumstances.  The  captain  took  coach 
immediately,  and  set  out  for  the  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  which  Pipes  had 
procured. 

Cadwallader,  having  seen  him  at  Bath, 
knew  him  again  at  first  sight;  and,  though 
reduced  to  a  skeleton,  believed  himself  m 
such  a  fair  way  of  doin^  well,  that  he 
would  have  accompanied  him  to  the  Fleet 
immediately,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by 
his  nurse,  who  was,  by  his  physician,  in- 
vested with  fiill  authority  to  dispute  and 
oppose  his  will  in  every  thing  that  she 
should  think  prejudicial  to  his  health ;  for  he 
was  considered,  by  those  who  had  the.  care 
of  him,  as  an  old  humourist  not  a  little  dis- 
tempered in  his  brain.  He  inquired  par- 
ticularly about  the  sailors,  who,  he  said, 
had  deterred  him  from  carrying  on  his  usual 
correspondence  with  Pickle,  and  been  the 


immediate  cause  of  his  indisposition,  by 
terrifying  him  into  a  fever.  Understanding 
that  the  breach  between  Pickle  and  Hatch, 
way  was  happily  cemented,  and  that  he  waa 
no  longer  in  any  danger  from  the  lieutenant's 
resentment,  he  promised  to  be  at  the  Fle^ 
with  the  first  convenient  opportunity ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  wrote  an  answer  to  Pere- 
grine's letter,  importing,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  him  for  his  offer,  but  had  not  the  least 
occasion  for  his  assistance. 

In  a  few  days,  our  adventurer  recovered 
his  vigour,  complexion,  and  vivacity;  he 
minded  again  in  the  diversions  and  parties 
of  the  place ;  and  he  received,  in  a  little 
time,  the  money  he  had  lent  upon  bottomry, 
which,  together  with  the  interest,  amounted 
to  upwar<&  of  eleven  hundred  pounds.  The 
possession  of  this  sum,  while  it  buoyed  up  his 
spirits,  involved  him  in  perplexity.  Some- 
times he  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  him, 
as  a  man  of  honour,  to  emplov  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  in  diminishing  the  debt  for  which 
he  suffered ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  considered 
that  obligation  effaced,  by  the  treacherous 
behaviour  of  his  creditor,  who  had  injured 
him  to  ten  times  the  value  of  the  sum ;  and, 
in  these  sentiments,  entertained  thoughts  of 
attempting  his  escape  from  prison,  with  a 
view  of  conveying  himself,  with  the  ship- 
wreck of  his  fortune,  to  another  country,  in 
which  he  might  use  it  to  better  advantage. 

Both  suggestions  were  attended  with  such 
doubts  and  difficulties,  that  he  hesitated 
between  them,  and  for  the  present  laid  out 
a  thousand  pounds  in  stock,  the  interest  of 
which,  together  with  the  fruits  of  his  own 
industry,  he  hoped  would  support  him  above 
want  in  his  confinement,  until  something 
should  occur  that  would  point  out  the  expedi- 
ency of  some  other  determination.  Gaunt- 
let still  insisted  upon  having  the  honour  of 
obtaining  his  liberty,  at  the  expense  of 
taking  up  his  notes  to  Gleanum,  and  exhort- 
ed him  to  purchase  a  commission  with  part 
of  the  money  which  he  had  retrieved.  The 
lieutenant  affirmed,  that  it  was  his  privi]^g^ 
to  procure  the  release  of  his  cousin  Pickle, 
because  he  enjoyed  a  very  handsome  sum 
by  his  aunt,  which  of  rishx  belonged  to  the 
young^  gentleman,  to  wnom  he  was,  more- 
over, indebted  for  the  use  of  his  furniture, 
and  for  the  very  house  that  stood  over  his 
head ;  and  that,  although  -  he  had  already 
made  a  will  in  his  favour,  he  should  never 
be  satisfied,  nor  eas^r  in  his  mind,  so  long 
as  he  remained  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and 
wanted  any  of  the  conveniences  of  life. 

Cadwallader,  who  by  this  time  assisted  at 
their  councils,  and  was  best  acquainted  with 
the  peculiarity  and  unbending  disposition  of 
the  youth,  proposed,  that,  seeing  he  was  so 
averse  to  obligations,  Mr  Hatchway  should 
purchase  of  him  the  garrison  with  its  ap- 
pendages, which,  at  a  moderate  price,  would 
sell  for  more  money  than  would  be  sufficient 
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to  dischar^  his  debU;  that,  if  the  servile 
subordination  of  the  arm^r  did  not  suit  his 
inclination,  he  might,  with  his  reversion, 
buy  a  comfortable  annuity,  and  retire  with 
him  to  the  country,  where  he  mi^ht  live 
absolutely  independent,  and  entertain  nimself, 
as  usual,  with  the  ridiculous  characters  of 
mankind. 

This  plan  was  to  Pickle  less  disagreeable 
than  any  other  project  which  as  yet  had 
been  suggested,  and  the  lieutenant  declared 
himself  ready  to  execute  his  part  of  it  with- 
out delay ;  but  the  soldier  was  mortified  at 
the  thoughts  of  seeing  his  assistance  un- 
necessary, and  eagerly  objected  to  the  retire- 
ment, as  a  scheme  that  would  blast  the 
fairest  promises  of  fame  and  fortune,  and 
bury  his  youth  and  talents  in  solitude  and 
obscurity.  This  earnest  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Gauntlet  hindered  our  adventurer 
from  forming  any  immediate  resolution, 
which  was  also  retarded  by  his  unwillingness 
to  part  with  the  garrison  upon  any  terms, 
because  he  looked  upon  it  as  part  of  his 
inheritance,  which  he  could  not  dispose  of 
without  committing  an  insult  upon  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  commodore. 


CHAPTER  cm. 

He  is  engaged  in  a  very  extraordinary 
correspondence^  tohich  is  interrupted  by 
a  very  unexpected  event. 

While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  the 
captain  told  him,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, that  Emilia  was  arrived  in  town,  and 
had  inquired  about  Mr  Pickle  with  such  an 
eagerness  of  concern,  as  seemed  to  proclaim 
that  she  was  in  some  measure  informed  of 
bis  misfortune ;  he  therefore  desired  to  know 
if  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  her  ac- 
quainted with  his  situation,  provided  he 
should  be  again  importuned  by  her  on  that 
subject,  which  he  had  at  first  industriously 
waved. 

This  proof,  or  rather  presumption,  of  her 
sympathising  regard,  dia  not  fail  to  operate 
powerfully  upon  the  bosom  of  Peregrine, 
which  was  immediately  filled  with  those 
tumults  which  love,  ill  stifled,  frequently 
excites.  He  observed,  that  his  disgrace  was 
such  as  could  not  be  effectually  concealed ; 
therefore  he  saw  no  reason  for  depriving 
himself  of  Emilia's  compassion,  since  tie  was 
for  ever  excluded  from  her  affection;  and 
desired  Godfrey  to  present  to  his  sister  the 
lowly  respects  of  a  despairing  lover. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  declaration  of 
despondence  on  this  head,  his  imagination 
involuntarily  teemed  with  more  agreeable 
ideas:  the  proposal  of  Crabtree  ha^  taken 
root  in  his  reflection,  and  he  could  not  help 
forming  plans  of  pastoral  felicity  in  the 
arms  of  the   lovely  Emilia,  remote  from 


those  pompous  scenes  which  he  now  decesited 
and  despised.  He  amused  his  fancy  with 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  her  in 
a  state  of  independency,  by  means  of  the 
slender  annuity  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
purchase,  together  with  the  fruits  of  those 
endeavours  which  would  profitably  emplgj 
his  vacant  hours ;  and  foresaw  provision  for 
his  growing  family  in  the  friendship  of  the 
lieutenant,  who  had  already  constituted  him. 
his  heir.  He  even  parcelled  out  his  hours 
among  the  necessary  cares  of  the  world,  the 
pleasures  of  domestic  bliss,  and  the  enio?- 
ment  of  a  country  life ;  and  spent  the  mm 
in  idea]  parties  with  his  charming  bride, 
sometimes  walking  by  the  sedgy  bank 
of  some  transparent  stream,  sometimes 
pruning  the  luxuriant  vine,  and  sometimes 
sitting  in  social  converse  with  her  in  a  shady 
grove  of  his  own  planting. 

These,  however,  were  no  more  than  the 
shadowy  phantoms  of  imagination,  which, 
he  well  knew,  would  never  be  realized ;  not 
that  he  believed  such  happiness  unattainable 
by  a  person  in  his  circumstances,  but  be« 
cause  he  would  not  stoop  to  propose  a 
scheme  which  miffht,  in  any  shape,  seem 
to  interfere  with  the  interest  of  Emilia,  or 
subject  himself  to  a  repulse  from  that  young 
lady,  who  had  rejected  his  addresses  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fortune. 

While  he  diverted  himself  with  these 
agreeable  reveries,  an  unexpected  event  in- 
tervened, in  which  she  and  her  brother  were 
deeply  interested.  The  uncle  was  tapped 
for  the  dropsy,  and  died,  in  a  few  days  after 
the  operation,  having  bequeathed,  in  his  will, 
five  thousand  pounds  to  his  nephew,  and 
twice  that  sum  to  his  niece,  who  had  always 
enjoyed  the  greatest  share  of  his  &your. 

u  our  adventurer,  before  this  occurrence, 
looked  upon  his  love  of  Emilia  as  a  passion 
which  it  was  necessary  at  any  rate  to  con- 
queror  suppress,  he  now  considered  her 
accession  of  fortune  as  a  circumstance  which 
confirmed  that  necessity,  and  resolved  to 
discourage  every  thought  on  that  subject 
which  should  tend  to  the  propagation  of  hope. 
One  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation 
calculated  for  the  purpose,  Godfrey  put  into 
his  hand  a  letter  directed  to  Mr  Pickle,  in 
the  handwriting  of  Emilia,  which  the  youth 
no  sooner  recognised,  than  his  cheeks  were 
covered  with  a  crimson  dye,  and  he  began  to 
tremble  with  violent  agitation ;  for  he  at  once 
guessed  the  import  of  the  billet,  which  he 
kissed  with  great  reverence  and  devotion, 
and  was  not  at  all  surprised  when  he  read 
the  following  words  :— 

'*  Sir — I  have  performed  a  sufficient 
sacrifice  to  my  reputation,  in  retaining 
hitheno  the  appearance  of  that  resentment 
which  I  had  long  ago  dismissed ;  and  as  the 
late  favourable  change  in  my  situation  empow- 
ers me  to  avow  my  genuine  sentiments, 
without  fear  of  censure,  or  suspicion  of  i 
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<»nary  desi^,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  aaeure  you,  that,  if  I  still  maintain  that 
place  in  your  heart  which  I  was  vain  enough 
to  think  I  once  possessed,  I  am  willing  to  make 
the  first  advances  to  an  accommodation,  and 
have  actually  furnished  my  brother  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  it  in  the  name  of  your 
appeased  Emilia." 

Pickle  having  kissed  the  subscription  with 
great  ardour,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  lifting 
up  his  eyes, — "  Thank  heaven !"  cried  he, 
with  an  air  of  transport,  **  I  have  not  been 
mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  that  generous 
maid.  I  believed  her  inspired  with  the  most 
dignified  and  heroic  sentiments,  and  now 
she  gives  me  a  convincing  proof  of  her 
magnanimity :  it  is  now  my  business  to  ap- 

Erove  myself  worthy  of  her  regard.  May 
eaven  inflict  upon  me  the  keenest  arrows  of 
its  vengeance,  if  I  do  not,  at  this  instant, 
contemplate  the  character  of  Emilia  with 
the  most  perfect  love  and  adoration;  yet, 
amiable  and  enchanting  as  she  is,  I  am  more 
than  ever  determined  to  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  my  passion  to  my  glory,  though  my  life 
should  fail  in  the  contest ;  and  even  to  refiise 
an  ofier,  which,  otherwise,  the  whole  universe 
should  not  bribe  me  to  forego." 

This  declaration  was  not  so  unexpected  as 
unwelcome  to  his  friend  Crauntlet,  who  re- 
presented that  his  glory  was  not  at  all  inter- 
ested  in  the  affair;  because  he  had  already 
vindicated  his  generosity  in  repeated  proffers 
to  lay  his  whole  fortune  at  Emilia's  feet, 
when  it  was  impossible  that  any  thing  selfish 
could  enter  into  the  proposal;  but  that,  in 
rejecting  her  present  purpose,  he  would  give 
the  wond  an  opportunity  to  say,  that  his 
pride  was  capricious,  his  obstinacy  invinci- 
ble, and  his  sister  would  have  undeniable 
reason  to  believe,  that  either  his  passion  for 
her  was  dissembled,  or  the  ardour  of  it  con- 
siderably abated. 

In  answer  to  these  remonstrances,  Pickle 
observed,  that  he  had  long  set  the  world  at 
defiance,  and  as  to  the  opinion  of  Emilia,  he 
did  not  doubt  that  she  would  applaud  in  her 
heart  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  and  do 
justice  to  the  purity  of  his  intention. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  divert  our  hero 
from  his  designs  at  any  time  of  life :  but, 
since  his  confinement,  his  inflexibility  was 
become  almost  insurmountable.  The  cap- 
tain, therefore,  after  having  discharged  his 
conscience,  in  assuring  him  that  his  sister's 
happiness  was  at  stake,  that  his  mother  had 
approved  of  the  step  she  had  taken,  and  that 
he  himself  should  be  extremely  mortified  at 
his  refusal,  forbore  to  press  him  with  further 
argument,  which  served  only  to  rivet  him 
the  more  strongly  in  his  own  opinion ;  and 
undertook  to  ddiver  this  answer  to  Emilia's 
letter: — 

'*  Madam — ^That  I  revere  the  dimity  of 
your  virtue  with  the  utmost  veneration,  and 
love  you  infinitely  more  than  life,  I  am  at 


all  times  ready  to  demonstrate ;  but  the 
sacrifice  to  honour,  it  is  now  my  turn  to  pay ; 
and  such  is  the  rigour  of  my  destiny,  that  in 
order  to  justify  your  generosity,  I  must  refuse 
to  profit  by  your  condescension.  Madam,  I 
am  doomed  to  be  for  ever  wretched ;  and  to 
sigh  without  ceasing,  for  the  possession  of 
that  jewel,  which,  ^hough  now  in  my  offer,  I 
dare  not  enjoy.  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
express  the  anguish  that  tears  my  heart, 
whilst  I  communicate  this  fatal  renunciation ; 
but  appeal  to  the  delicacy  of  your  own  , 
sentiments,  which  can  judge  of  my  suffer- 
ings, and  will,  doubtless,  do  justice  to  the 
self-denialof  your  forlorn         r.  Pickle." 

Emilia,  who  knew  the  nicety  of  our  hero's 
pride,  had  foreseen  the  purport  of  this 
epistle  before  it  came  to  her  hands :  she  did 
not  therefore  despair  of  success,  nor  desist 
from  the  prosecution  of  her  plan,  which  was 
no  other  than  that  of  securing  her  own  hap- 
piness, in  espousing  the  man  upon  whom 
she  had  fixed  her  unalterable  affection. 
Confident  of  his  honour,  and  fully  satisfied 
of  the  mutual  passion  with  which  they  were 
inspired,  she  gradually  decoyed  him  into  a 
literary  correspondence,  wherein  she  at- 
tempted to  refute  the  arguments  on  which  he 
grounded  his  refusal;  and,  without  doubt, 
the  young  gentleman  was  not  a  little  pleased 
with  the  cnioyment  of  such  delightful  com- 
merce, in  tne  course  of  which  he  had,  more 
than  ever,  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the 
poignancy  of  her  wit,  and  the  elegance  of 
her  understanding. 

The  contemplation  of  such  excellencyt 
while  it  strengthened  the  chains  with  which 
she  held  him  enslaved,  added  emulation  to 
the  other  motives  that  induced  him  to  main- 
tain tl^e  dispute;  and  much  subtlety  of 
reasoning  was  expended  upon  both  sides  of 
this  very  particular  question,   without  any 

{)rospect  of  conviction  on  either  part ;  till  at 
ast  she  began  to  despair  of  making  him  a 
proselyte  to  her  opinion  by  dint  of  argument : 
and  resolved  for  the  future  to  apply  herseli 
chiefly  to  the  irresistible  prepossessions  of 
his  love,  which  were  not  at  all  diminished  or 
impaired  by  the  essays  of  her  pen.  With 
this  view  she  proposed  a  conference,  pre- 
tending that  it  was  impossible  to  convey  all 
her  reflections  upon  this  subject,  in  a  series 
of  short  letters ;  and  Godfrey  undertook  to 
bail  him  for  the  day ;  but,  conscious  of  her 
power,  he  would  not  trust  himself  in  her 
presence,  though  his  heart  throbbed  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  desire  to  see  her  fair  eyes 
disrobed  of  that  resentment  wliich  they  had 
worn  so  long,  and  to  enjoy  the  ravishing 
sweets  of  a  fond  reconciliation. 

Nature  could  not  have  held  out  against 
such  powerful  attacks,  had  not  the  pride  and 
caprice  of  his  disposition  been  gratified  to 
the  full  in  the  triumph-  of  his  resistance ;  he 
looked  upon  the  contest  as  altogether  original, 
and  persevered  with  obstinacy,  because  he 
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thought  himself  sure  of  &vourable  terms, 
whenever  he  should  be  disposed  to  capitulate. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  overshot  himself,  in  the 
course  of  his  perseverance :  a  young  lady  of 
Emilia's  fortune  and  attractions,  could  not 
fiiil  to  find  herself  surrounded  by  temptations, 
which  few  women  can  resist.  She  might 
have  misinterpreted  the  meaning  of  some 
paragraph,  or  taken  umbrage  at  an  unguarded 
expression  in  one  of  Peregrine's  letters: 
she  might  have  been  tired  out  by  his  ob- 
stinate peculiarity,  or,  at  the  long-run,  con- 
strued it  into  madness,  slight,  or  indifference ; 
or,  rather  than  waste  her  prime  in  fruitless 
endeavours  to  subdue  the  pride  of  a  head- 
strong humourist,  she  might  have  listened  to 
the  voice  of  some  admirer  fraught  with  quali- 
fications sufficient  to  engage  her  esteem  and 
affection.  But  all  these  possibilities  were 
providentially  prevented  by  an  accident 
attended  with  more  important  consequences 
than  any  we  have  hitherto  recounted. 

£arly>  one  morning  Pipes  was  disturbed 
by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger,  who  had  been 
sent  express  from  the  country  by  Mr  Clover, 
with  a  packet  for  the  lieutenant,  and  arrived  in 
town  over  night ;  but  as  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  information  of  Jack's 
correspondent  in  the  city,  touching  the 
place  of  his  abode,  l)6fore  ho^  demanded 
entrance  at  the  Fleet,  the  gate  was  shut; 
nor  would  the  turnkeys  admit  him,  although 
he  told  them  that  he  was  charged  with  a 
message  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  so  that 
he  was  fain  to  tanj  till  day-break,  when  he, 
at  his  earnest  sohcitation,  was  allowed  to 
enter. 

Hatchway,  opening  the  packet,  found  a 
letter  inclosed  for  Peregrine,  with  an  earnest 
request  that  he  should  forward  it  to  the 
hands  of  that  young  gentleman  with  all  poss- 
ible dispatch.  Jack,  who  could  not  dive 
into  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary  injunc- 
tion, began  to  imagine  that  Mrs  Clover  lay 
8t  the  point  of  death,  and  wanted  to  take 
her  last  farewell  of  her  brother:  and  this 
conceit  worked  so  strongly  upon  his  imagi- 
nation, that,  while  he  hudmed  on  his  clothes, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  apart- 
ment of  our  hero,  he  could  not  help  cursing, 
within  himself,  the  ibllv  of  the  husband,  m 
sending  such  disagreeable  messages  to  a  man 
of  Peregrine's  impatient  temper,  already 
soured  by  his  own  uneasy  situation. 

This  reflection  would  have  induced  him  to 
suppress  the  letter,  had  not  he  been  afraid 
to  tamper  with  the  ticklish  disposition  of 
his  friend,  to  whom,  while  he  delivered 
it, — "  As  for  my  own  part,"  said  he, "  mayhap 
I  may  have  as  much  natural  affection  as 
another;  but,  when  my  spouse  parted,  I 
bore  my  misfortune  like  a  British  man  and  a 
christian:  for  why?  he's  no  better  than  a 
fresh-water  sailor,  who  knows  not  how  to 
stem  the  current  of  mischance." 
^  Pickle  being  waked  fix>m  a  pleasant  dream, 


in  which  the  fair  Emilia  was  principally  con* 
cemed,  and  hearing  this  strange  preamble, 
sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  unsealed  the  letter,  in 
a  state  of  mortification  and  disgust :  but  whai 
were  the  emotions  of  his  soul,  when  he  read 
the  following  intimation  \ 

**  Dear  Brotheb — ^It  hath  pleased  God 
to  take  your  father  suddenly  off  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  and  as  he  has  died  intestate,  I  give 
you  this  notice,  that  you  may,  with  all  speed, 
come  down  and  take  possession  of  your 
riffht,  in  despite  of  Mr  Gam  and  his  mother, 
who,  you  may  be  sure,  do  not  sit  easy  under 
this  unexpected  dispensation  of  providence. 
I  have,  by  virtue  of  bein^  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  taken  such  precautions  as  I  thought 
necessary  for  your  advantage;  and  the 
funeral  shall  be  deferred  until  your  pleasure 
be  known.  Your  sister,  thougfh  sincerely 
afflicted  by  her  father's  fate,  submits  to  Uie 
will  of  Heaven  with  laudable  resignation, 
and  begs  you  will  set  out  for  this  place 
without  delay;  in  which  request  she  is 
joined  by,  sir,  your  affectionate  brother,  and 
humble  servant,         Charles  CLoysB." 

Peregrine  at  first  looked  upon  this  epistle 
as  a  mere  illusion  of  the  brain,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  reverie  in  which  he  had 
been  en^a^d.  He  read  it  ten  times  over, 
without  bemg  persuaded  that  h^  wasactuaOy 
awake :  he  rubbed  his  eyos,  and  shook  his 
head,  in  order  to  shake  off  the  drowsy 
vapours  that  surrounded  him:  he  hemmed 
thrice  with  great  vociferation,  snapped  his 
fingers,  tweaked  his  nose,  started  up  from 
his  bed,  and,  opening  the  casement,  took 
a  survey  of  the  well-known  obiects  that 
appeared  on  each  side  of  his  haJbitation. 
Every  thing  seemed  congruous  and  connect- 
ed, and  he  said  within  himself,—"  Sure  this  is 
the  most  distinct  dream  that  ever  sleep  pro* 
duced."  Then  he  had  recourse  aeain  to  the 
paper,  which  he  carefully  perused,  without 
finding  any  variation  from  his  first  notion  of 
the  contents. 

Hatchway  seeing  all  his  extravagances  of 
action,  accompanied  with  a  wild  stare  of 
distraction,  began  to  believe  that  his  head 
was  at  length  fairiy  turned,  and  was  really 
meditating  means  for  securing  his  person, 
when.  Pickle,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  ex- 
claimed,— ^*<Good  God,  am  I  or  am  I  not 
awake!"  "Why,  look  ye,  cousin  Pickle,** 
replied  the  lieutenant,  "that  is  a  question 
which  the  deep  sea-line  of  my  understanding 
is  not  lonff  enough  to  sound ;  but  howsom- 
ever,  tho'f  I  can't  trust  to  the  observation  I 
have  taken,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  fall  upon 
a  way  to  guess  whereabouts  we  are."  So 
saying,  he  lifted  up  a  nitcher  full  of  cold 
water,  that  stood  behind  the  outv^ard  door, 
and  discharged  it  in  the  &ce  of  Peregrine 
without  ceremony  or  hesitation. 

This  remedy  produeed  the  desired  eftct : 
unpalatable  as  it  was,  the  young  gentlemaa 
no  sooner  recovered  his  breath,  which  was 
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endangered  by  such  tf  sudden  application, 
than  he  thanked  his  friend  Jack  for  the 
seasonable  operation  he  had  performed. 
Having  no  longer  any  just  reason  to  doubt 
the  reality  6f  what  appeared  so  convincingly 
to  his  senses,  he  shifted  himself  on  the 
instant,  not  without  hurry  and  trepidation; 
and,  putting  on  his  morning  dress,  sallied 
forth  to  the  Bare,  in  order  to  deliberate  with 
himself  on  the  important  intelligence  he  had 
received. 

Hatchway,  not  yet  fully  convinced  of  his 
sanity,  and  curious  to  know  the  purport  of 
the  letter  winch  had  affected  him  in  such  an 
extraordinary  manner,  carefullv  attended  his 
footsteps  in  this  excursion,  in  hope  of  being 
favoured  with  his  confidence,  in  the  course 
of  their  perambulation.    Our  hero  no  sooner 
appeared  at  the  street-door,  than  he  was 
saluted  by  the  messenger,  who  having  posted 
himself  in  the  way  for  that  purpose,— "  God 
bless  your  noble  honour,   Squire  Pickle," 
cried  he,  "and  give  you  joy  of  succeeding 
to  your  father's  estate."    These  words  haa 
scarce  proceeded  from  his  mouth,  when  the 
lieutenant,  hopping    ea^rly   towards   the 
countryman,  squeezed  his  hand  with  great 
affection,  and  asked  if  the  old  gentleman  had 
actually  taken  his  departure?  "Aye,  Master 
Hatchway,"  replied  the  other,  "in  such  a 
woundy  haste,  that  he  forgot  to  make  a 
will."    "  Body  of  me !"  exclaimed  the  sea- 
man, "these  are  the  best  tidings  I  have  ever 
heard  since  I  first  went  to  sea.    Here,  my 
lad,  take  my  purse,  and  stow  thyself  choke- 
full  of  the  best  liquor  in  the  land."    So  say- 
ing, he  tipped  the  peasant  with  ten  pieces, 
and  immediately  the  whole  place  echoed 
with  the  sound  of  Tom's  instrument.    Pere- 
grine, repairing  to  the  walk,  communicated 
the  billet  to  his  honest  friend,  who,  at  his 
desire,  went  forthwith  to  the  lodsfings  of 
Captain  Gauntlet,  and  returned  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  with  that  gentleman,  who,  I 
need  not  say,  was  hearty  rejoiced  at  the 
occasion. 


CHAPTER  CIV. 

Peregrine  holdt  a  corutdtation  with  his 
friendSf  in  ctmsequence  of  which  he  bids 
adieu  to  the  Fleet,  He  arrives  at  his 
father^s  house,  and  asserts  hts  right  of 
inheritance, 

Noa  did  our  hero  keep  the  misanthrope  in 
ignorance  of  this  happy  tumr  of  fortune : 
Inpes  was  dispatched  to  the  senior,  with  a 
message  requesting  his  immediate  presence ; 
and  he  accordingly  appeared,  in  obedience  to 
the  summons,  growling  with  discontent  for 
having  been  deprived  of  several  hours  of  his 
natural  rest.  His  mouth  was  immediately 
stopped  with  the  letter,  at  which  he  smiled 
horrible  a  ghastly  grin ;  and,  after  a  com^ 


pliment  of  gratulation,  they  entered  into 
close  divan,  about  the  measures  to  be  taken 
in  consequence  of  this  event. 

There  was  no  room  for  much  debate ;  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  Pickle  should 
set  out  with  all  possible  dispatch  for  the 
garrison,  to  which  Gauntlet  and  Hatchway 
resolved  to  attend  him.  Pipes  was  accord- 
ingly ordered  to  prepare  a  couple  of  post- 
chaises,  while  Godfrey  went  to  procure  bail 
for  his  friend,  and  provide  them  with  money 
for  the  expense  of^  the  expedition ;  but  not 
before  he  was  desired  by  Peregrine  to  conceal 
this  piece  of  news  from  his  sister,  that  our 
youth  might  have  an  opportunity  to  surprise 
her  in  a  more  interesting  manner  after  he 
should  have  settled^his  afnurs. 

All  these  previous  steps  being  taken,  in 
less  than  an  hour  our  hero  took  his  leave  of 
the  Fleet,  after  he  had  left  twenty  guineas 
with  the  warden  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
prisoners,  a  great  number  of  whom  convoyed 
him  to  the  gate,  pouring  forth  prayers  for  his 
lone  life  and  prosperity;  and  he  took  the 
road  to  the  garrison,  in  the  most  elevated 
transports  of  joy,  unalloyed  with-  the  least 
mixture  of  grief  at  the  death  of  a  parent 
whose  paternal  tenderness  he  had  never 
known.  His  breast  was  absolutely  a  stranger 
to  that  boasted  Sroe^*  or  instinct  of  stoc* 
tion,  by  which  the  charities  are  supposed  to 
subsist 

Of  all  the  journeys  he  had  ever  made, 
this,  sure,  was  the  most  delightiiil ;  he  felt  aJl 
the  ecstasy  that  must  natundly  be  produced 
in  a  young  man  of  his  imagination,  from 
such  a  sudden  transition  in  point  of  circum- 
stances ;  he  found  himself  delivered  from 
confinement  and  disgrace,  without  being 
obliged  to  any  person  upon  earth  for  his  de- 
liverance ;  he  had  it  now  in  his  power  to 
retort  the  contempt  of  the  world  in  a  manner 
suited  to  his  most  sanguine  wish ;  he  was 
reconciled  to  his  fnend,  and  enabled  to 
gratify  his  love,  even  upon  his  own  terms ; 
and  saw  himself  in  possession  of  a  fortune 
more  ample  than  his  first  inheritance,  with  a 
stock  of  experience  that  would  steer  him 
clear  of  all  those  quicksands  among  which 
he  had  been  formerly  wrecked.  ' 

In  the  middle  of  their  journey,  while  they 
halted  at  an  inn  for  a  short  refreshment  and 
change  of  horses,  a  postilion  running  up  to 
Peregrine  in  the  yard,  fell  at  his  feet,  clasped 
his  knees  with  great  eagerness  and  agitation, 
and  presented  to  him  the  individual  face  of 
his  old  valet-de-chambre.  The  youth  per- 
ceiving him  in  such  an  abject  garb  and  atti- 
tude, commanded  him  to  rise  and  tell  the 
cause  of  such  a  miserable  reverse  in  his 
fortune.  Upon  which  Had^  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  he  had  been  ruined  by  his 
wife,  who,  haviiiff  robbed  him  of  all  his  cash 
and  valuable  effects,  had  eloped  from  his 
house  with  one  of  his  own  customers,  who 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  French  oounti 
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but  was  in  reality  no  other  than  an  Italian 
fiddler ;  that,  in  consequence  of  this  retreat, 
he  (the  husband)  was  disabled  from  paying  a 
considerable  sum  which  he  had  set  apart  for 
his  wine-merchant,  who,  being  disappointed 
in  his  expectation,  took  out  an  execution 
against  his  effects :  and  the  rest  of  his  cre- 
ditors following  his  example,  hunted  him  out 
of  house  and  home:  so  that,  finding  his 
person  in  danger  at  London,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  escape  into  the  country,  shulking 
about  from  one  village  to  another,  till,  being 
quite  destitute  of  all  support,  he  had  under- 
taken his  present  office,  to  save  himself  from 
starving. 

Peregrine  listened  with  compassion  to  his 
lamentable  tale,  which  too  well  accounted 
for  his  not  appearing  in  the  Fleet,  ^th  offers 
of  service  to  his  master  in  distress :  a  cir- 
cumstance that  Pickle  had  all  alonff  imputed 
to  his  avarice  and  ingratitude.  He  assured 
him,  that,  as  he  hiul  been  the  means  of 
throwing  in  his  way  the  temptation  to  which 
he  fell  a  sacrifice,  he  would  charge  himself 
with  the  retrieval  of  his  affairs ;  in  the  mean 
time,  he  made  him  taste  of  his  bounty,  and 
desired  him  to  continue  in  his  present  em- 
ployment until  ho  should  return  from  the 
garrison,  when  he  would  consider  his  situa- 
tion, and  do  something  for  his  immediate 
relief. 

Hadgi  attempted  to  kiss  his  shoe,  and 
wept,  or  affected  to  weep,  with  sensibility,  at 
this  gracious  reception ;  he  even  made  a 
merit  of  his  unwillingness  to  exercise  his  new 
occupation,  and  earnestly  begged  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  give  immediate  attend- 
ance upon  his  dear  master,  from  whom  he 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  a  second 
parting.  His  entreaties  were  reinforced  by 
the  intercession  of  his  two  friends,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  Swiss  was  permitted 
Co  fi)llow  them  at  his  own  leisure,  while  they 
set  forwards,  afler  a  sliffht  repast,  and 
reached  the  place  of  their  aestination  before 
ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Peregrine,  instead  of  ali^htinff  at  the  gar- 
rison, Nde  straightwajr  to  his  father's  house ; 
and  no  person  appeanng  to  receive  him,  not 
even  a  servant  to  take  care  of  his  chkise,  he 
dismounted  without  assistance.  Being  fol- 
lowed b?  his  two  friends,  he  advanced  into 
the  hall,  where  perceiving  a  bell-rope,  he 
made  immediate  application  to  it,  in  such  a 
manner  as  brought  a  couple  of  footmen  into 
his  presence.  After  havinff  reprimanded 
them  with  a  stem  look,  for  Uieir  neglect  in 
point  of  attendance,  he  commanded  them  to 
show  him  into  an  apartment ;  and  as  they 
seemed  unwilling  to  yield  obedience  to  his 
orders,  asked  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
family  1 

One  of  them,  who  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  spokesman,  replied  with  a  sullen  air, 
that  they  had  been  in  the  service  of  old  Mr 
Picklei  and  now  that  he  was  dead,  thought 


themselves  bound  to  obey  nobody  but  their 
lady,  and  her  son  Mr  Gamaliel.  ThiB  dechu 
ration  had  scarce  proceeded  from  his  mouth, 
whon  our  hero  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
since  they  were  not  disposed  to  own  any 
other  master,  thev  must  chanap^their  quarters 
immediately.  He  ordered  tnem  to  decamp 
without  further  preparation ;  and  as  they  still 
continued  restive,  they  were  kicked  out  of 
doors  by  the  captain  and  his  friend  Hatch* 
way.  Squire  Gam,  who  overheard  every 
thing  that  had  passed,  and  was  now  more 
than  ever  inflamed  with  that  rancour  which 
he  had  sucked  with  his  mother's  milk,  flew  to 
the  assistance  of  his  adherents,  with  a  pistol 
in  each  hand,  bellowing  thievei!  thieves  S 
with  great  vociferation,  as  if  he  had  mistaken 
the  business  of  the  strangers,  and  actually 
believed  himself  in  danger  of  beinff  robbed. 
Under  this  pretence  he  discharged  a  piece 
at  his  brother,  who  luckily  escaped  the  shot, 
closed  with  him  in  a  moment,  and  wresting 
the  other  pistol  from  his  ^ripe,  turned  him 
out  into  the  court-jrard,  to  the  consolation  of 
his  two  dependents. 

By  this  time.  Pipes  and  his  two  postilions 
had  taken  possession  of  the  stables,  without 
being  opposed  by  the  coachman  and  his  depu- 
ty,  who  quietly  submitted  to  the  authority 
of  their  new  Bovereifp  :  but  the  noise  of  the 
pistol  had  alarmed  Mrs  Pickle,  who,  running 
Gown  stairs,  with  the  most  frantic  appear- 
ance, attended  by  two  maids  and  the  curate, 
who  still  maintained  his  place  of  chaplain 
and  ghostly  director  in  tne  fiimily,  would 
have  assaulted  our  hero  with  her  nails,  had 
not  she  been  restrained  by  her  attendants. 
Though  they  prevented  her  from  using  her 
hands,  they  could  not  hinder  her  from  exer- 
cising her  tongue,  which  she  wagged  against 
him  with  all  the  virulence  of  malice.  She 
asked  if  he  was  come  to  butcher  his  brother, 
to  insult  his  father's  corpse,  and  to  triumph 
in  her  affliction  1  She  bestowed  upon  him 
the  epithets  of  spendthrift,  iail-bird«  and  un- 
natural ruflian  :  she  begged  pardon  of  God 
for  having  brought  such  a  monster  into  the 
world,  accused  him  of  having  brought  his 
father's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave ; 
and  afiirmea,  that,  were  he  to  touch  the  body» 
it  would  bleed  at  his  approach. 

Without  pretending  to  refute  the  arti- 
cles of  this  ridiculous  charge,  he  allowed  her 
to  ring  out  her  alarm ;  and  then  calmly  re- 
plied, that  if  she  did  not  quietly  retire  to  her 
chamber,  and  behave  as  became  a  person  in 
her  present  situation,  he  should  insist  npon 
her  removing  to  another  lodging  without  de- 
lay ;  for  he  was  determined  to  oe  master  in 
his  own  family.  The  lady,  who,  in  all  proba» 
bility  expected  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
appease  her  with  all  the  tenderness  of  filial 
riubmission,  was  so  much  exasperated  at  his 
cavalier  behaviour,  that  her  constitution  coold 
not  support  the  transports  of  her  spirits ; 
and  she  was  carried  off  by  her  women  in  s 
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tol 


Hi,  while  the  officious  clergyman  was  dis- 
missed after  his  pupil,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  disgrace. 

Our  hero  having  thus  made  his  quarters 
goody  took  possession  of  the  best  apartment 
in  the  house,  and  sent  notice  of  his  arrival 
to  Bfr  Clover,  who,  with  his  wife,  visited 
him  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  him  so  suddenly  settled  in 
his  fiither's  house.  The  meeting  of  Julia 
and  her  brother  was  extremely  pathetic. 
She  had  always  loved  him  with  uncommon 
tenderness,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  or- 
nament of  her  family ;  but  she  had  heard  of 
his  extravagances  with  regret;  and  though 
she  considered  the  stories  that  were  circu- 
lated at  his  expense  as  the  malicious  exag- 
gerations of  his  mother  and  her  darling  son, 
Eer  apprehension  had  been  ^ievously  alarmed 
by  an  account  of  his  imprisonment  and  dis- 
tress, which  had  been  accidentally  conveved 
to  that  country  by  a  gentleman  from  London, 
who  had  been  formerly  of  his  acquaintance  ; 
she  could  not,  therefore,  without  the  most 
tender  emotions  of  joy,  sec  him,  as  it  were,  re- 
stored to  his  rightful  inheritance,  and  re-estab- 
lished in  that  station  of  life  which  she  thought 
he  could  fill  with  dignity  and  importance. 

After  their  mutual  expressions  of  affection, 
she  retired  to  her  mother's  chamber,  with  a 
view  to  make  a  second  offer  of  her  service  and 
attendance,  which  had  been  already  rejected 
with  scorn  since  her  father's  death ;  while 
Peregrine  consulted  his  brother-in-law  about 
the  affairs  of  the  family,  so  fiir  as  they  had 
fallen  within  his  cognisance  and  observation. 

Mr  Clover  told  him,  that,  though  he  was 
never  fiivoured  with  the  confidence  of  the 
defiinct,  he  knew  some  of  his  intimates,  who 
had  been  tampered  with  by  Mrs  Pickle,  and 
even  engaged  to  second  the  remonstrances 
by  which  she  had  often  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade her  husband  to  settle  his  affairs  by  a 
formal  will ;  but  that  be  liad  fk'om  time  to 
time  evaded  their  importunities  with  surpris* 
ing  excuses  of  procrastination,  that  plainly 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  invention  and 
design,  far  above  the  supposed  pitch  of  his 
capacity  ;  a  circumstance  from  which  Mr 
Clover  concluded,  that  the  old  gentleman 
imagined  his  life  would  not  have  been  secure, 
hadne  once  taken  such  a  step  as  would  have 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  the  independence 
of  his  second  son.  He  moreover  observed, 
that^  in  consequence  of  this  information,  he 
no  sooner  beard  of  Mr  Pickle's  death,  which 
happened  at  the  club,  than  he  went  directly 
with  a  lawyer  to  his  house,  before  any  cabal  or 
conspiracy  could  be  formed  a^nst  the  rightful 
heir ;  and,  in  presence  of  witnesses  provided 
for  the  purpose,  sealed  up  all  the  papers  of 
the  deceased,  after  the  widow  had,  in  the  firpt 
transports  of  her  sorrow  and  vexation,  fairly 
owned  that  her  husbarid  had  died  intestate. 

Peregrine  was  extremely  well  satisfied  at 


dispelled ;  and  having  cheerfully  supped  with 
his  friends  on  a  cold  collation,  wnich  his 
brother-in-law  had  brought  in  his  chariot, 
they  retired  to  rest  in  different  chambersy 
after  Julia  had  met  with  another  repulse 
from  her  capricious  mother,  whose  overaow- 
ing  rage  had  now  subsided  into  the  former 
channel  of  calm  inveteracy. 

Next  morning  the  house  was  supplied  with 
some  servants  nom  the  garrison,  and  prepa* 
rations  were  made  fot  the  funeral  of  the  de- 
ceased.  Cram  having  taken  lodgings  in  the 
neighbourhood,  came  With  a  chaise  and  cart 
to  demand  his  mother^  together  with  his  own 
clothes,  and  her  persotial  effects. 

Our  hero,  though  he  would  not  suffer  him 
to  enter  the  door,  allowed  his  proposal  to  be 
communicated  to  the  widow,  wlio  eagerly 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  removing,  and 
was,  with  her  own  baggas^,  and  that  of  her  be- 
loved son,  conveyed  to  the  place  which  he  had 
prepared  for  her  reception.  Thither  she  was 
followed  by  her  woman,  who  was  desired  by 
Peregrine  to  assure  her  mistress,  that  until  a 
regular  provision  could  be  settled  upon  her 
she  miffht  command  him  in  point  of  money,  pr 
any  other  accommodation  m  his  power. 


CHAPTER  CV. 

He  performs  the  last  offices  to  his  father 
and  returns  to  London  upon  a  very  tnter- 
esting  design, 

SviTS  of  mourning  beinff  provided  for  him- 
self,  his  friends,  and  adherents,  and  every 
other  previous  measure  taken  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  his  father  was  interred  in  a  private 
manner,  in  the  parish  church ;  and  Ips  papers 
being  examined,  in  presence  of  many  persons 
of  honour  and  integrity,  invited  for  that 
purpose,  no  will  was  found,  or  any  other 
deed,  in  favour  of  the  second  son,  though  it 
appeared,  by  the  marriage  settlement,  that 
the  widow  was  entitled  to  ajointuro  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  The  rest  of  the. 
papers  consisted  of  East-India  bonds.  South 
Sea  annuities,  mortgages,  notes,  and  assign- 
ments, to  the  amount  of  fourscore  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  exclusive 
of  the  house,  plate,  and  furniture,  horses, 
equipage,  and  cattle,  and  the  garden  and 
park  adjacent,  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
This  was  a  sum  that  even  exceeded  his 
expectation,  and  could  not  fail  to  entertain 
his  fancv  with  the  roost  agreeable  ideas. 
He  found  himself  immediately  a  man  of  vast 
consequence  among  his  country  neighbours, 
who  visited  him  wiui  compliments  of  congrat- 
ulation, and  treated  him  with  such  respect 
as  would  have  effectually  spoiled  any  young 
man  of  his  disposition,  who  had  not  the  same 
advantages  of  experience  as  he  had  iJready 
purchased  at  a  very  extravagant  price.  Thus 
shielded  with  caution,  he  bore  his  prosperity 
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with  surprising  temperance ;  every  body  was 
charmed  with  his  afiability  and  moderation. 
When  he  made  a  circuit  round  the  gentle- 
men of  the  district,  in  order  to  repay  the 
courtesy  which  he  owed,  he  was  caressed 
by  them  with  uncommon  assiduity,  and  advis- 
ed to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  county 
at  the  next  election,  which,  they  supposed, 
would  soon  happen,  because  the  present 
member  was  in  a  declininflf  state  of  health. 
Nor  did  his  person  and  aodress  escape  un- 
heeded by  the  ladies,  many  of  whom  did  not 
0cruple  to  spread  their  attractions  before  him, 
with  a  view  of  captivating  such  a  valuable 
prize ;  nay,  such  an  impression  did  this  leg- 
acy make  upon  a  certain  peer,  who  resid^ 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  he  cultivated 
Pickle's  acquaintance  with  great  eagerness, 
and,  without  circumlocution,  oiTerea  to  him 
in  marriace  his  only  daughter,  with  a  very 
€onsideri£le  fortune. 

Our  hero  expressed  himself  upon  this  oc- 
casion as  became  a  man  of  honour,  sensibility 
and  politeness  ;  and  frankly  gave  his  lordship 
to  understand,  that  his  heart  was  already 
engaged.  He  was  pleased  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  such  a  sacrifice  to  his  passion 
for  Emilia,  which,  by  this  time,  inflamed  his 
tlioughts  to  such  a  degree  of  impatience,  that 
he  resolved  to  depart  for  London  with  all 
possible  speed ;  and  for  that  purpose  indus- 
triously employed  almost  every  hour  of  his 
time  in  regulating  his  domestic  affairs.  He 
paid  off  all  his  nther*s  servants,  and  hired 
others,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  sister, 
who  promised  to  superintend  his  household  in 
his  absence ;  he  advanced  the  first  half-yearly 
payment  of  his  mother's  jointure;  and  as  for 
nis  brother  Gam,  he  gave  him  divers  oppor- 
tunities of  acknowledging  his  fiiults,  so  as  that 
he  might  have  answered  to  his  own  con- 
science for  taking  any  step  in  his  favour ; 
biKtthat  young  gentleman  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently humbled  by  misfortune,  and  not  only 
forbore  to  make  any  overtures  of  peace,  but 
also  took  all  occasions  to  slander  the  conduct, 
and  revile  the  person,  of  our  hero,  being  in 
this  practice  comforted  and  abetted  by  his 
righteous  mamma. 

Every  thing  being  thus  settled  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  triumvirate  set  out  on  their  return 
to  town,  in  the  same  manner  with  that  in 
which  they  had  arrived  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept in  this  small  variation,  that  Hatchway's 
chaise  companion  was  now  the  valet-de- 
chambre  refitted,  instead  of  Pipes,  who,  with 
another  lacquey,  attended  them  on  horseback. 
When  they  had  performed  two-thirds  of  their 
way  to  London,  they  chanced  to  overtake  a 
country  squire,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
one  of'^  his  neighbours,  who  had  entertained 
him  with  such  hospitality,  that,  as  the  lieu- 
tenant observed,  he  rolled  himself  almost 
gunwale  to  every  motion  of  his  horse,  which 
was  a  fine  hunter;  and  when  the  chaises 
passed  him  at  full  speed,  he  set  up  the  i^rta- 


man's  halloo,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  like 
a  French  horn,  clapping  spurs  to  Sorrel  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
pace  of  the  machines. 

Peregrine,  who  was  animated  with  an  un- 
common  flow  of  spirits,  ordered  his  postilion 
to  proceed  more  softly ;  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  stranger,  touching  the 
make  and  mettle  of  his  horse,  upon  which  he 
descanted  with  so  much  learning,  that  the 
squire  was  astonished  at  his  knowledge, 
when  they  approached  his  habitation,  he 
invited  the  young  gentleman  and  his  compa- 
ny  to  halt,  and  drink  a  bottle  of  his  ale ;  and 
was  so  pressing  in  his  solicitation,  that  they 
complied  with  his  request.  He  accordingly 
conducted  them  through  a  spacious  avenue, 
that  extended  as  far  as  the  high  way,  to  the 
gate  of  a  large  chateau,  of  a  most  noble  and 
venerable  appearance,  which  induced  them 
to  alight  and  view  the  apartments,  contrary 
to  their  first  intention  of  drinking  a  g^ass  d' 
his  October  at  the  door. 

The  rooms  were  every  way  suitable  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  outside,  and  our  hero  ini. 
agined  they  had  made  a  tour  through  the 
whole  sweep,  when  the  landlord  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  they  had  not  yet  seen 
the4>est  apartment  of  the  house,  and  imme^ 
diately  led  them  into  a  spacious  dining-room, 
which  Peregrine  did  not  enter  without  giving* 
manifest  signs  of  uncommon  astonishment. 
The  pannels  all  round  were  covered  with 
portraits  at  full  length  by  Vandyke  ;  and  not 
one  of  them  appeared  without  a  ridiculous 
tie  periwig,  in  the  style  of  those  that  usually 
hang  over  the  shops  of  twopenny  bart>erR. 
The  strait  boots  in  which  the  figures  had 
been  originally  painted,  and  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  attitude  and  drapery,  so  incon- 
sistent with  this  monstrous  fiimiture  of  the 
head,  exhibited  such  a  ludicrous  appearance, 
that  Pickle's  wonder  in  a  little  time  gave 
wav  to  his  mirth,  and  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter,  which  had  well  nigh 
deprived  him  of  his  breath. 

The  squire,  half  pleased  and  half  offended 
at  this  expression  of  ridicule, — "  I  know,'* 
said  he,  *'  what  makes  you  laugh  so  wofully : 
vou   think  it  strange  to  zee  my  vorefathess 
booted  and  spurred,  with  huge  three-tailed 
periwigs  on  their  pates.    The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  this  :  I  could  not  abide  to  zee  the 
pictures  of  my  vamily  with  a  parcel  of  loose 
hair  hanging  about  their  eyes,  like  zo  many 
colts ;  and  zo  I  employed  a  painter  fellow 
from  Lundon  to  clap  decent  periwigs  upon 
their  skulls,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  a-head, 
and  offered  him  three  shillings  a-piece  to 
furnish  each  with  a  handsome  pair  of  shoes 
and    stockings :  but  the  rascal,  thiqking  I 
must  have  'em  done  at  any  price  after  their 
heads  were  covered,  haggled  with  me  for 
vour  sUttings  a  picture;  and  so,  rather  than 
be  imposed  upon,  I  turned  him  off,  and  shall 
I  let  'em  stand  at  they  a^,  till  aoma  mxum 
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reasonable  brother  of  the  brash  cornea  round 
the  country." 

Pickle  commended  hia  resolution,  though, 
in  hia  heart,  he  bleaaed  himself  from  auch  a 
barbarous  Goth;  and,  after  they  had  des- 
patched two  or  three  bottles  of  his  beer,  they 
proceeded  on  their  journey,  and  arrived  in 
town  about  eleven  at  night. 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

He  enjoys  an  interview  toith  Emilia,  and 
makes  himself  ample  amends  for  all  the 
mortifications  of  his  life, 

GoDFRBT,  who  had  taken  leave  of  his  sister, 
on  pretence  of  making  a  short  excursion  with 
Peregrine,  whose  health  required  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fresh  air,  after  his  long  confinement, 
sent  a  message  to  her  that  same  night,  an- 
nouncing his  arrival,  and  giving  her  notice 
that  he  would  breakfiist  with  her  next  mom- 
ing ;  when  he,  and  our  hero,  who  had  dress- 
ed himself  for  the  purpose,  taking  a  hackney, 
coach,  repaired  to  her  lodging,  and  were 
introduced  into  a  parlour  acyoining  that  in 
which  the  tea-table  was  set.  Here  they  had 
not  waited  many  minutes  when  they  heard 
the  sound  of  feet  coming  down  stairs  ;  upon 
which  our  hero's  heart  began  to  beat  the 
aJarm.  He  concealed  himself  behind  the 
screen,  by  the  direction  of  his  friend,  whose 
ears  being  saluted  with  Sophy's  voice  from  the 
next  room,  he*  flew  into  it  with  great  ardour, 
and  enjoyed  upon  her  lips  the  sweet  trans- 
ports of  a  meetino[  so  unexpected ;  for  he  had 
left  her  in  her  father's  house  at  Windsor. 

Amidst  these  emotions,  he  had  almost  for- 
got the  situation  of  Peregrine ;  when  Emilia, 
assuming  her  enchanting  air, — "  Is  not  this," 
said  she,  *'  a  most  provoking  scene  to  a  young 
woman  like  me,  who  am  doomed  to  wear  the 
willow,  by  the  strange  caprice  of  my  lover  1 
Upon  my  word,  brother,  you  have  done  me 
infinite  prejudice,  in  promoting  this  iaunt 
with  my  obstinate  correspondent;  who,  I 
suppose,  is  so  ravished  with  this  transient 
glimpse  of  liberty,  that  he  will  never  be  per- 
suaded to  incur  unnecessary  confinement  for 
the  fliture."  "  My  dear  sister,"  replied  the 
captain  tauntingly,  **  your  own  pride  set  him 
the  example ;  so  you  must  e'en  stand  to  the 
consequence  of  his  imitation."  "  'Tis  a  hard 
case,  however,"  answered  the  &ir  offender, 
'*  that  I  should  suffer  ail  my  life  by  one  venial 
trespass.  Heigh  ho!  who  would  imagine 
that  a  sprightly  girl,  such  as  I,  with  ten 
thousand  pounds,  should  go  a-begging?  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  marry  the  next  person 
tiiat  asks  me  the  question,  m  order  to  be  re- 
venged upon  this  unyielding  humourist.  Did 
the  dear  fellow  discover  no  inclination  to  see 
me,  in  all  the  term  of  his  releasemen^l  Well, 
if  ever  I  can  catch  the  fugitive  again,  Be  shall 
sing  in  his  cage  for  life." 


>  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  the  reader  a 
just  idea  of  Peregrine's  transports,  while  ha 
overheard  this  declaration;  which  was  no 
sooner  pronounced,  than,  unable  to  resist  the 
impetuosity  of  his  passion,  he  sprung  from' 
his  lurking  place,  exclaiming, — "  Here  1  sur* 
render,"  and  rushing  into  her  presence,  was 
so  dazzled  with  her  beauty,  that  his  speech 
failed :  he  was  fixed  like  a  statue  to  the 
floor ;  and  all  his  faculties  were  absoibed  in 
admiration.  Indeed  she  was  now  in  the  full 
bloom  of  her  charms,  and  it  was  nearly  im- 
possible to  look  upon  her  without  emotion. 
What  then  must  have  been  the  ecstasy  of 
our  youth,  whose  passion  was  whetted  with 
all  the  incitements  which  could  stimulate  the 
human  heart !  The  ladies  screamed  with  sur- 
prise  at  his  appearance,  and  Emilia  under- 
went such  agitation  as  flushed  every  charm 
with  irresistible  energy ;  her  cheeks  glowed 
with  a  most  delicate  sufinsion,  and  her 
bosom  heaved  with  such  bewitching  undula* 
tion,  that  the  cambrick  could  not  conceal  or 
contain  the  snowy  hemispheres,  that  rose 
like  a  vision  of  paradise  to  his  view. 

While  he  was  almost  fainting  with  un- 
utterable delight,  she  seemed  to  sink  under 
the  tumults  of  tenderness  and  confusion; 
when  our  hero,  perceiving  her  condition, 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  his  love,  and  circled 
the  charmer  in  his  arms,  without  suffering 
the  least  frown  or  symptom  of  displeasure. 
Not  all  the  pleasures  of  his  life  had  amounted 
to  the  ineffable  joy  of  this  embrace,  in  which 
he  continued  for  some  minutes  totally  en- 
tranced. He  fastened  upon  her  pouting  lips 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  rapture ;  and, 
while  his  brain  seemed  to  whirl  round  with 
transport,  exclaimed  in  a  delirium  of  bliss, — 
"  Heaven  and  earth  \  this  is  too  much  to 
bear." 

His  imagination  was  accordingly  relieved, 
and  his  attention  in  some  measure  divided, 
by  the  interposition  of  Sopbv,  who  kindly 
chid  him  for  his  having  overlooked  his  old 
friends :  thus  accosted,  he  quitted  his  delicious 
armful,  and,  saluting  Mrs  Gauntlet,  asked 
pardon  for  his  neglect ;  observing  that  such 
rudeness  was  excusable,  considering  the  long 
and  unhappy  exi4e  which  he  had  suffered 
from  the  jewel  of  his  soul.  Then  turning  to 
Emilia, — "I  am  come,  madam,"  said  he* 
*'to  claim  the  performance  of  your  promise, 
wldch  I  can  produce  under  your  own  fiur 
hand :  you  may,  therefore,  lay  aside  all 
superfluous  ceremony  and  shyness,  and 
crown  my  happiness  without  farther  delay  ;* 
for,  upon  my  soul !  my  thoughts  are  wound 
up  to  the  last  pitch  of  expectation,  and  I 
shall  certainly  run  distracted,  if  I  am  doomed 
to  any  term  of  probation.". 

His  mistress  having  by  this  time  recol- 
lected herself,  replied,  with  a  most  exhilarat- 
ing smile, — "  I  ought  to  punish  you  for  your 
obstinacy  with  the  mortification  of  a  twelve- 
month's trial ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  tamper' 
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with  an  admirer  of  your  disposition,  and 
therefore,  I  think  I  must  make  sure  of  you 
■  while  it  is  in  my  power."  "  You  are  willing 
then  to  take  me  for  better  for  worse,  in 
presence  of  Heaven  and  these  witnesses  V* 
cried  Peregrine  kneeling,  and  applying  her 
hand  to  his  lips.  At  this  interrogation,  her 
features  softened  into  an  amazing  expression 
of  condescending  love;  and  while  she 
darted  a  side-glance  that  thrilled  to  his 
marrow,  and  heaved  a  sig^  more  soft  than 
Zephyr's  balmy  wing,  her  answer  was, — 
*-''Why— ay — and  Heaven  grant  me  pa- 
tience to  bear  the  humours  of  such  a  yoke- 
fellow." "And  may  the  same  powers," 
replied  the  youth,  **  grant  me  life  and  oppor- 
tunity to  manifest  tl^  immensity  of  my  love. 
Meanwhile,  I  have  eight)r  thousand  pounds, 
which  shall  be  laid  in  vour  lap." 

So  saying,  he  sealed  the  contract  upon  her 
lips,  and  explained  the  mystery  of  his  last 
words,  which  hi^l  begun  to  operate  upon  the 
wonder  of  the  two  sisters.  Sophy  was  agree- 
ably  surprised  with  the  account  of  his  good 
fortune ;  nor  was  it,  in  all  probability,  unac- 
ceptable to  the  lovely  Emilia ;  though,  from 
this  information,  she  took  an  opportunity  to 
upbraid  her  admirer  with  the  innexibility  of 
his  pride,  which,  she  scrupled  not  to  say, 
would  have  baffled  all  the  suggestions  of  pass- 
ion,  had  ii  not  been  gratifi^  by  this  provi- 
dential event. 

Matters  being  thus  happily  matured,  the 
lover  begged  that  immediate  recourae  might 
be  had  to  the  church,  and  his  happiness  as- 
certained before  night.  But  the  bnde  objected 
with  gfeat  vehemence  to  such  precipitation, 
being  desirous  of  her  mother's  presence  at 
the  ceremony ;  and  she  was  seconded  in  her 
opinion  by  ner  brother's  wife.  Peregrine, 
maddening  with  desire,  assaulted  her  with 
the  most  earnest  entreaties,  representing, 
^that,  as  her  mother's  consent  was  alreaay 
obtained,  there  was  surely  no  necessity  for  a 
delay,  that  roust  infallibly  make  a  dangerous 
impression  upon  his  brain  and  constitution. 
He  fell  at  her  feet,  in  all  the  agony  of  iinpa- 
tienoe;  swore  that  his  life  and  intellects 
would  actually  be  in  jeopardy  by  her  refusal ; 
.  and  when  she  attemptea  to  ar;^e  him  out  of 
his  demand,  began  to  rave  with  such  extra- 
vagance, that  Sophy  was  frightened  into  con- 
viction ;  and  Godfrey  enforcing  the  remon- 
strances  of  his  friend,  the  amiable  Emilia 
was  teased  into  compliance. 

After  breakfast  tne  bridegroom  and  his 
,  ^companion  set  out  for  the  Commons  for  a 
license,  having  first  agreed  upon  the  house 
at  which  the  ceremony  shoula  be  performed, 
in  the  lodgings  of  the  bride  ;  and  the  permiss- 
ion  beinff  obtainedf  they  found  means  to  en- 
flage  a  der^man,  who  undertook  to  attend 
them  at  their  own  time  and  place.  Then  a 
ring  was  purchased  for  the  occasion ;  and 
they  went  in  search  of  the  lieutenant,  with 
whom  they  dined  at  a  tavern,  and  not  only  | 


made  him  acquainted  with  the  steps  they  had 
taken,  but  desired  that  he  would  stand  god* 
father  to  the  bride  -,  an  emj^oyment  which 
Jack  accepted  with  demonstrations  of  parti. 
cular  satisfaction ;  till  chancing  to  look  into 
the  street,  and  seeing  CadwaUSder  approach 
the  door,  in  consequence  of  a  message  they 
had  sent  to  him  by  Pipes,  he  declined  the 
office  in  favour  of  the  senior;  who  was  accord- 
ingly ordained  for  that  purpose,  on  the  sup- 
position  that  such  a  mark  of  regard  mignt 
facilitate  his  concurrence  with  a  match, 
which  otherwise  he  would  certainly  oppoeCt 
as  he  was  a  professed  enemy  to  wedlock,  and, 
as  yet,  ignorant  of  Peregrme's  intention. 

After  naving  congratulated  Pickle  upon  his 
succession,  and  shook  his  two  friends  by  the 
hand,  the  misanthrope  asked  whose  mare 
was  dead,  that  he  was  summoned  in  such  a 
plaguy  hurry  from  his  dinner,  which  be 
had  been  fain  to  sobble  op  like  a  cannibal  ? 
Our  hero  gave  nim  to  understand  that 
they  had  made  an  appointment  to  drink 
tea  with  two  agreeable  ladies,  and  were 
unwilling  that  he  should  lose  the  opportunity 
of  enjoying  an  entertainment  which  he 
loved  so  much.  Crabtree,  shrivelling  up  his 
face  like  an  autumn  leaf  at  this  intimation, 
cursed  his  complaisance,  and  swore  they 
should  keep  their  assignation  without  him ; 
for  he  ana  lechery  ha3  shook  hands  many 
years  ago. 

The  bridegroom,  however,  likening  him 
untu  an  old  coachman,  who  stiU  delif^ts  in 
the  smack  of  the  whip,  and  dropping  some 
flattering  hints  of  his  manhood,  even  at  these 
years,  he  was  gradually  prevailed  upon  to 
accompany  them  to  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 
where,  being  ushered  into  a  dining-room, 
they  had  not  waited  three  minutes,  when 
they  were  joined  by  the  parson,  who  had  ob- 
served the  hoar  with  great  punctuality. 

This  gentleman  no  sooner  entered  the 
room,  than  Cadwallader,  in  a  whisper  to 
Gauntlet,  asked  if  that  was  not  the  cock- 
bawd  ?  and,  before  the  captain  could  make 
any  reply, — **What  an  unconscionable 
whoremaster  the  rogue  is  !"  said  he:  **  scarce 
discharged  from  confinement,  and  sweetened 
with  a  little  fresh  air,  when  he  wenches  with 
a  pimp  in  canonicals  in  his  pay."  The  door 
again  opened,  and  Emilia  broke  in  upon  them 
with  such  dignity  of  mien,  and  divinity  of 
aspect,  as  inspired  every  spectator  with  as* 
tonishment  and  admiration.  The  lieutenant, 
who  had  not  seen  her  since  her  charms  were 
ripened  into  such  perfection,  expressed  his 
wonder  and  approbation  in  an  exclamation  of 
— *'  Add*s  zooks  i  what  a  glorious  galley !" 
and  the  misanthrope's  visage  was  instantly 
metamorphosed  into  the  face  of  a  mountain 
goat.  He  licked  his  Ijps  instinctively,  snuff- 
ed the  air,  and  squinted  with  a  most  honrid 
obliouity  of  vision. 

Tne  bride  and  her  sister  being  aeated,  and 
Hatchway  having  renewed  his  acquaintance 
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with  the  former  who  recognised  him  with 
particular  civility,  Peregrine  withdrew  into 
another  apartment  with  his  friend  Crabtree, 
to  whom  he  imjMuted  the  design  of  this  meet- 
ing ;  which  the  latter  no  sooner  understood, 
than  he  attempted  to  retreat,  without  mak- 
ing any  other  reply  than  that  of^**  Pahaw ! 
rot  your  matrimony  !  can't  you  put  your  neck 
in  the  noose  without  my  being  a  witness 
of  your  folly  1" 

The  young  gentleman,  in  order  to  vanquish 
this  aversion,  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  next 
room,  and  begged  the  favour  of  speaking  with 
Emilia,  to  whom  he  introduced  the  testy  old 
bachelor,  as  one  of  his  particular  friends,  who 
desired  to  have  the  honour  of  giving  her 
awa^.  The  bewitching  smile  with  which  she 
received  his  salute,  and  granted  his  request, 
at  once  overcame  the  disapprobation  of  the 
misanthrope,  who,  with  a  relaxation  in  his 
countenance,  which  had  never  been  perceived 
before  that  instant,  thanked  her  in  the  most  po- 
lite  terms  for  such  an  agreeable  mark  of  dis- 
tinction.  He  accordingly  led  her  into  the  din- 
ing room,  where  the  ceremony  was  performed 
without  delay ;  and  after  the  husband  had  as- 
serted his  preroffative  on  her  lips,  the  whole 
company  saluted  her  by  the  name  of  Mrs 
Pickle. 

I  shall  leave  the  sensible  reader  to  judffe 
what  passed  at  this  juncture  within  the 
bosoms  of  the  new-married  couple ;  Pere- 
grine's heart* was  filled  with  inexpressible 
ardour  and  impatience;  while  the  transports 
of  the  bride  were  mingled  with  a  dash  of  dif- 
fidence and  apprehension.  Gauntlet  saw  it 
would  be  too  much  lor  both,  to  bear  their 
present  tantalising  situation  till  night,  with- 
out some  amusement  to  diverttheir  thou^ts ; 
and  therefore  proposed  to  pass  part  of  the 
evening  at  the  public  entertainments  in  Mary- 
bone  gardens,  which  were  at  that  time  fre- 
quented by  the  best  company  in  town.  The 
scheme  was  relished  by  the  discreet  Sophy, 
who  saw  the  meaning  of  the  proposal,  and 
the  bride  submitted  to  the  persuasion  of  her 
sister ;  so' that,  after  tea,  two  coaches  were 
called*  and  Peregrine  was  forcibly  separated 
firom  his  charmer  daring  the  conveyance. 

The  new-married  couple  and  Uieir  com- 
pany having  made  shift  to  spend  the  evening, 
and  supped  on  a  slight  collation  in  one  of  the 
boxes,  Peregrine's  patience  was  almost  quite 
exhausted :  and  taking  Godfrey  aside,  he  im- 
parted his  intention  to  withdraw  in  private 
fh>m  the  sea-wit  of  his  iHend  Hatchway, 
who  would  otherwise  retard  his  bliss  with 
unseasonable  impediments,  which,  at  present, 
he  could  not  possibly  bear.  Gauntlet,  who 
sympathised  with  his  impatience,  undertook 
to  intoxicate  the  lieutenant  with  bumpers  to 
the  joy  of  the  bride,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
desired  Sophy  to  retire  with  his  sister,  under 
the  auspices  of  Cadwallader,  who  promised  to 
iquiro  them  home. 

The  ladies  wore  accordingly  conducted  to 


the  coach,  and  Jack  proposed  to  the  captaiut 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  joke,  the  bridegroom 
should  be  plied  with  liquor,  in  such  a  manner 
as  wottld  effectually  disable  him  fh>m  enjoy* 
ing  the  fruits  of  his  good  fortune  for  one 
night  at  least.  Gauntlet  seemed  to  relish  the 
scheme,  and  they  prevailed  upon  Pickle  to 
accompany  them  to  a  certain  tavern,  on  pre« 
tence  of  drinking  a  farewell  glass  to  a  single 
life;  there  the  bottle  was  circulated,  till 
Hatchway's  brain  began  to  suffer  innovation. 
As  he  had  secured  our  hero's  hat  and  sword, 
he  felt  no  apprehension  of  an  elopement, 
which,  however,  was  effected ;  and  the  youth 
hastened  on  the  wings  of  love  to  the  arms  of 
bis  enchanting  bride.  He  found  Crabtree  in 
a  parlour  waitmg  for  his  return,  and  disposed 
to  entertain  him  with  a  lecture  upon  temper- 
ance ;  to  which  he  paid  very  little  attention* 
but  ringing  for  Emilia's  maid,  desired  to 
know  if  her  mistress  was  a-bed.  Bding  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  sent  her  up 
stairs  to  announce  his  arrival,  undressed  him- 
self to  a  loose  gown  and  slippers,  and  wish- 
ing the  misanthrope  good  night,  after  having 
desired  to  see  him  next  day,  followed  in  per- 
son to  the  delicious  scene,  where  he  found 
her  elegantly  dished  out^  the  fairest  daughter 
of  chastity  and  love. 

When  he  approached,  she  was  overwhelm- 
ed with  concision,  and  hid  her*  lovely  face 
from  his  transporting  view.  Mrs  Gauntlet, 
seeing  his  eyes  kindled  at  the  occasion, 
kissed  her  charming  sister,  who,  throwing 
her  snowv  arms  about  her  neck,  would  have 
detained  her  in  the  room,  had  not  Peregrine 

gently  disengaged  her  confidant  from  her  em-> 
race,  and  conducted  her  trembling  to  ^le 
door ;  which  having  bolted  and  bamcadoedt 
he  profited  by  his  ^kmI  fortune,  and  his  feli* 
city  was  perfect. 

Next  day  he  rose  about  noon,  end  fbund 
his  three  friends  assembled,  when  he  ||ifuiied 
that  Jack  had  fallen  in  his  own  snaxv,  and 
been  obliged  to  lie  in  the  same  tavern  where 
he  fell ;  a  circumstance  of  which  he  was  so 
much  ashamed,  that  Peregrine  and  his  wift 
escaped  many  jokes,  which  he  would  have 
certainly  cracked,  had  he  not  lain  under  the 
imputation  of  this  dismce.  In  half  an  hour 
after  he  came  down,  Mrs  Pickle  appeared  witk  * 
Sophy,  blushing  like  Aurora,  or  tne  ^[oddess 
of  health,  and  sending  fbrth  emanations  of 
beauty  unparalleled ;  stie  was  complimented . 
upon  ner  change  of  situation  by  all  present, 
and  by  none  more  warmly  than  by  old  Crah| 
tree,  who  declared  himself  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  friend's  good  fbrtune,  as  to  be  almost 
reconciled  to  that  institution,  against  which 
he  had  declaimed  during  the  best  part  of  his 
lifb. 

An  express  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
Mrs  Gauntlet  with  an  account  of  her  daugh- 
ter's marriage ;  atown-housewashired,  and 
a  handsome  equipage  set  up,  in  which  the 
new  married  pair  appeared  at  all  publick 
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Siaces,  to  the  astoniflhinent  of  cmr  advea  turer'e 
ur«weather  friends,  and  the  admiration  of 
all  the  world ;  for,  in  point  of  figure,  auch 
another  couple  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  united  kingdom.  Envy  despaired,  and 
detraction  was  struck  dumb,  when  our  hero's 
new  accession  of  fortune  was  consigned  to  the 
celebration  of  public  fame ;  Emilia  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  observers,  from  the  pert 
templar  to  the  sovereign  himself,  who  was 
pleased  to  bestow  encomiums  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  her  beauty.  Many  persons  of  con- 
sequence, who  had  dropped  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Peregrine  in  the  beginning  of  his 
decline,  now  made  open  efforts  to  cultivate 
his  friendship  anew ;  but  he  discouraged  all 
these  advances  with  the  most  mortifying  dis- 
dain; and  one  day,  when  the  nobleman 
whom  he  had  formerly  obliged  came  up  to 
him  in  the  drawing-room,  with  the  salutation 
of—"  Your  servant,  Bfr  Pickle,*'  he  eyed  him 
with  a  look  of  inefiable  contempt,  saying, — 
"  I  suppose  your  lordship  is  mistaken  in  your 


man,"  and  turned  his  head  another  way,  in 
presence  of  the  whole  court. 

When  he  had  made  a  circuit  round  all  the 
places  frequented  by  the  beau  roonde,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  those  a^nst  whom  his  re- 
sentment was  kindled,  paid  off  his  debts,  and 
settled  his  money-matters  in  town.  Hatch- 
way was  dismissed  to  the  country,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  his  fiiir  Emi- 
lia. In  a  fbw  days  afier  his  departure,  the 
whole  company  (CadwaUader  himself  in- 
cluded) set  out  for  his  father's  house,  and,  ia 
their  way,  took  up  Mrs  Gauntlet,  the  mother, 
who  was  sincerely  rejoiced  to  see  our  hero 
in  the  capacity  of  her  son-in-law.  From  her 
habitation  they  proceeded  homewards  at  an 
easy  pace,  ana,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  whole  parish,  entered  their  own  house, 
where  Emiha  was  received  in  the  most  tender 
manner  by  Ms  Clover's  wife,  who  had  pro- 
vided  every  thing  for  her  ease  and  accommo- 
dation, and,  next  day,  surrendered  unto  her 
the  management  of  her  own  household  aSurs. 
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TO  DOCTOR 


* 

You  and  I,  my  good  friend,  hair6  often 
deliberated  on  the  difficulty  of  writing  such 
a  dedication  as  might  pnXify  the  ee&com- 
placency  of  a  patron,  without  exposing  the 
author  to  the  ridicule  or  ensure  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  I  think  we  generally  agreed  that 
the  task  was  altogether  impracticable. — ^In- 
deed, this  was  one  of  the  few  subjects  on 
which  we  have  always  thought  in  tne  lame 
manner :  for,  notwithstanding  that  deference 
and  regard  which  we  mutudly  pay  to  each 
other,  certain  it  is,  we  have  often  differed, 
actfOJrding  to  the  predominancy  of  those  dif- 
ferent passions,  which  frequently  warp  the 
opinion,  and  perplex  the  understanding  of 
the  most  judicious. 

In  dedication,  as  in  poetry,  there  is  no 
medium :  for,  if  any  one  of  the  human  vir- 
tues be  omitted  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
patron's  good  qualities,  the  whole  address  is 
construed  into  an  affiront,  and  the  writer  has 
the  mortification  to  find  his  praise  prostituted 
to  very  little  purpose. 

On  the  other  land,  should  he  yield  to  the 
transports  of  gratitude  or  affection,  which  is 
always  apt  to  exaggerate,  and  produce  no 
more  than  the  jgenuin^  efiusions  of  his  heart, 
the  world  will  make  no  allowance  for  the 
warmth  of  his  passion,  but  ascribe  the  praise 
he  bestows  to  interested  views  and  sordid 
adulation. 

Sometimes,  too,  dazzled  by  the  tinsel  of  a 
character  which  he  has  no  opportunity  to 
investigate,  he  pours  forth  the  homage  of 
his  admiration  upon  some  false  Mscenas, 
whose  futifTto  conduct  fives  the  lie  to  his 
euloj;ium,  and  involves  nim  in  shame  and 
confusion  of  &ce.  Such  was  the  fate  of  a 
late  ingenious  author,*  who  was  so  often  put 
to  the  blush  for  the  undeserved  incense  he 
had  offered,  in  the  heat  of  an  enthusiastic 
disposition,  misled  by  popular  applause,  that 
he  twd  resolved  to  retract,  in  bis  last  will, 
dl  the  encomiums  which  he  had  thus  pre- 
maturely bestowed,  and  stigmatize  the  un- 
wt>ithy  by  name:  a  laod&le  scheme  of 
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poetical  justice,  the  execution  of  wnich  w»i 
fotally  prevented  by  untimely  death. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  fkte  of  other 
dedicators,  I,  for  my  own  part,  sit  down  to 
write  this  address,  without  any  apprehension 
of  disgrace  or  disappointment;  because  I 
know  you  are  too  well  convinced  of  my  tS- 
fection  and  sincerity  to  repine  at  what  I 
shall  say  touching  yoi^  character  and  con« 
duct ;  and  you  wul  do  me  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  public  distinction  is  a  testi- 
mony  of  my  partfcukr  friendship  and  esteem. 

Not  that  I  am  either  insensible  of  your 
infirmities,  or  disposed  to  conceal  them  fron 
the  notice  of  mankind.  There  are  certain 
foibles  ^hich  can  only  be  cured  by  shame 
and  mortification ;  and  whether  or  not  yours 
be  of  that  species,  I  shall  have  the  comfort 
to  think  my  best  endeavours  were  used  for 
your  reformation. 

Know,  then,  I  can  despise  your  pride, 
while  I  honour  ^our  integrity ;  and  applaud 
your  taste,  wmle  I  am  shocked  at  your 
ostentation. — I  have  known  ycy  trifling, 
superficial,  and  obstinate  in  dispute ;  meanly 
jealous  and  awkwardly  reserved ;  rash  and 
naughty  in  your  resentments;  and  .coarse 
and  lowly  m  your  connexions,  i  have 
blushed  at  the  weakness  of  your  conversa- 
tion, and  trembled  at  the  errors  of  your  con- 
duct.— Yet,  as  I  own  you  possess  certaoi 
ffood  qualities,  which  overbalance  these  de- 
fects, and  distinguish  you  on  this  occasion 
as  a  person  for  miom  I  have  the  most  perf^t 
attacnment  and  esteem,  you  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  the  indelicacy  with  which 
your  faults  are  reprehended  *.  and  as  they  are 
chiefly  the  excesses'  of  a  sanguine  disposi- 
tion and  looseness  of  thought,  impatient  of 
caution  or  control,  you  may,  thus  «tinKi» 
kted,  watch  over  your  own  intemperance 
and  infirmity  with  redoubled  vigilance  and 
consideration,  and  for  the  futOre  profit  by 
the  severity  of  my  reproof. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  motives 
that  jmduce  me  to  trouble  yon  with  this  pub- 
lic jpplication.  I  must  not  only  perronn 
my  duty  to  ipy  friends,  but  also  dischttree 
tfaie  debt  I  owe  to  my  4>wn  interest.  We 
live  in  a  cenaorious  age ;  and  aa  author  cannot 
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take  too  much  precaution  to  anticipate  the 
pie|udice,  miflapprehension,  and  temerity 
<tf  malice,  ignorance  and  preflumption. 

I  therefore  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
give  some  previous  intimation  or  the  plan 
which  I  have  executed  in  the  subsequent 
performance,  that^I  may  not  be  condemned 
upon  partial  evidence ;  and  to  whom  can  I 
with  more  propriety  appeal  in  my  explana- 
tion than  to  you,  who  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  sentiments  and  emotions  of  my 
breast? 

A  novel  is  a  large  diffused  picture,  com- 
prehending the  characters  of  life,  disposed 
m  different  groupes,  and  exhibited  in  various 
attitudqi,  for  the  purposes  of  an  uniform 
plan,  and  general  occurrence,  to  which  everj 
mdividual  jSc^re  is  subservient.  But  this 
plan  cannot  be  executed  with  propriety,  pro- 
Dability,  or  success,  without  a  prmcipal  per- 
sonage to  attract  the  attention,  unite  the 
incidents,  unwind  the  clue  of  the  labyrinth, 
and  at  last  close  the  scene,  by  virtue  of  his 
own  im[K)rtance. 

Almost  all  the  hfo^oes  of  this  kind  who 
have  hitherto  succeeded  on  the  English 
stage,  are  characters  of  transcendent  worth, 
conducted  through  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, to  that  goal  of  happiness  which  ever 
ought  to  be  the  repose  of  extraordinary 
desert. — ^Yet  the  same  principle  by  which 
we  rejoice  at  the  remuneration  of  merit,  will 
teach  us  to  relish  the  disgrace  and  discomfit- 
ure of  vice,  which  is  always  an  example  of 
extensive  use  and  influence  because  it  leaves  a 
deep  impression  of  terror  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  not  confirmed  in  a  pursuit  of 
morality  and  virtue,  and,  while  the  balance 
wavers,  enables  the  right  scale  to  prepon- 
derate.   . 

In  the  drama,  which  is  a  more  limited 
field  of  invention,  the  chief  personage  is 
often  the  object  of  our  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence ;  and  we  are  as  well  pleased  to  see  the 
wicked  schemes  of  a  Richard  blasted,  and 
the  perfidy  of  a  Maskwell  exposed,  as  to 
behold  a  Bevil  happy,  and  an  Edward  victo- 
rious. 

The  impulses  of  fear,  which  in  the  most 


violent  and  interesting  of  all  the  passians* 
remain  longer  than  any  other  npon  the 
memory ;  and  for  one  that  is  allured  to  yi» 
tue  by  the  contemplation  of  that  peace  and 
happmess  which  it  bestows,  an  hundred  are 
deterred  from  the  practice  of  vice  by  that 
infamy  and  punishment  to  which  it  is  liable, 
from  the  laws  and  regulations  of  mankind. 

Let  me  not,  therefore,  be  condemned  for 
having  chosen  my  principal  character  from 
the  purlieus  of  treachery  and  firaud,  when  I 
declare  my  purpose  is  to  set  him  up  as  a 
beacon  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced 
and  unwary,  who,  firom  the  perusal  of  these 
memoirs,  may  learn  to  avoid  the  manifold 
snares  with  which  the^  are  continually  ^sur- 
rounded in  the  paths  of  life ;  while  those  who 
hesitate  on  the  brink  of  iniquity  may  be  ter- 
rified from  plunging  into  that  irremediable 
ffulf,  by  surveying  the  deplorable  &te  of 
Ferdintmd  Count  Faihom, 

That  the  mind  might  not  be  fatigued,  n(w 
the  imagination  disgusted,  by  a  succession  of 
vicious  objects,  I  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
f):esh  the  attention  with  occasional  incidents 
of  a  different  nature ;  and  raised  up  a  virtuous 
character,  in  opposition  to  the  adventurer, 
with  a  view  to  amuse  the  fancy,  engage  the 
affection,  and  form  a  striking  contrast  which 
might  heighten  the  expression,  and  give  a 
relief  to  the  moral  of  the  whole. 

If  I  have  not  succeeded  in  my  endeavours 
to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  fraudf,  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  and  entertain  the  vacant ;  if 
I  have  failed  in  my  attempts  to  subject  folly 
to  ridici^e,  and  vice  to  indication ;  to  rouse 
the  spirit  of  mirth,  wake  the  soul  of  com- 
passion, and  touch  the  secret  springs  that 
move  the  heart ;  I  have,  at  least,  Momed 
virtue  with  honour  and  applause,  branded 
iniquity  with  reproach  and  shame,  and  care- 
fully avoided  every  hint  or  expression  which 
could  give  ombrage  to  the  most  delicate 
reader :  circumstances  which,  whatever  may 
be  my  fate  with  the  pufilic,  will  with  you 
always  operate  in  favpur  of, 
Dear  ^ir. 

Your  very  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Some    Moge   observations    that   naturally 
introduce  our  important  history, 

Cakdinal  de  Retz  very  judiciously  ob- 
serves,  that  all  historians  must  of  necessity 
be  subject  to  mistakes  in  explaining  the 
motives  of  those  actions  they  record,  unless 
they  derive  their  intelligence,  from  the  candid 
confession  of  the  person  whose  character 
they  represent;  and  that,  of  consequence, 
every  man  of  importance  ought  to. write  his 
own  memoirs,  provided  he  has  honesty 
enou£[h  to  tell  the  truth,  without  suppressing 
any  circumstance  that  may  tend  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  reader.  This,  however,  is 
a  requisite  that,  I  am  afraid  would  be  very 
rarely  found  among  the  number  of  those  who 
exhibit  their  own  portraits  to  the  public ;  in- 
deed, I  win  venture  to  say,  that,  how  upright 
soever  a  man's  intentions  may  be,  he  will,  in 
the  performance  of  such  a  task,  be  some- 
times misled  by  his  own  phantasy,  and  re- 
present objects,  as  they  appeared  to  him, 
through  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  passion. 

An  unconcerned  reader,  when  he  peruses 
the  history  of  two  competitors  wlio  lived 
two  thousand  years  ago,  or  who  perhaps 
never  had  existence,  except  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  author,  cannot  lielp  interestmg 
himself  in  the  dispute,  and  espousing  one 
side  of  the  contest,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
warm  adherent.  What  wonder  then  that 
we  should  be  heated  in  our  own  concerns, 
review  our  actions  with  the  same  self-ap- 
probation that  they  had  formerly  accfuired, 
and  recommend  them  to  the  world  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  paternal  affection  1 

'Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  was 
]ucky  for  the  cause  of  historical  truth  that 
80  many  pens  have  been  drawn  by  writers 
who  comd  not  be  suspected  of  such  partiality ; 
and  that  many  great  personages,  among  the 


ancients  as  well  as  modems,  either  would 
not  or  could  not  entertain  the  public  with 
their  own  memoirs.  From  this  want  of  in- 
clination or  capacity  V$  write  in  our  hero 
himself,  the  undertaking  is  now  left  to  me 
of  transmitting  to  posterity  the  remarkable 
adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom; 
and  by  the  time  the  reader  shall  have  glanced 
over  the  subsequent  sheets,  I  doubt  not  but 
he  will  bless  God  that  the  adventurer  was 
not  his  own  historian. 

This  mirror  of  modem  chivalry  was  none 
of  those  who  owe  their  dignity  tx)  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  birth,  and  are  con- 
secrated from  the  cradle  for  the  purposes  of 
greatness,  merely  because  thev  are  the 
accidental  children  of  wealth.  lie  was  heir 
to  no  visible  patrimony,  wless  we  reckon  a 
robust  constitution,  a  tolerable  appeal^ 
ance,  and  an  uncommon  capacity,  as  the 
advanta^s  of  inheritance.  If  the  compari- 
son obtains  in  this  point  of  consideration,  he 
was  as  much  as  any  man  indebted  to  his  pa- 
rents ;  and  pity  it  was,  that,  in  the  sequel  of 
his  fortune,  he  never  had  an  oppo^unity  of 
manifesting  his  filial  gratitude  ana  regard. 
From  this  agreeable  act  of  duty  to  hie  sire, 
and  all  those  tendernesses  that  are  recipro- 
cally enjoyed  betwixt  the  father  and  the  son, 
he  was  unhappily  excluded  by  a  small  cir- 
cumstance, at  wmch,  however,  he  was  never 
heard  to  repine.  In  short,  had  he  been 
brought  forth  in  the  fabulous  ages  of  the 
world,  the  nature  of  his  origin  mi^ht  have 
turned  to  his  account ;  he  mi^ht,  like  other 
heroes  of  antiquity,  have  laid  claim  to  di- 
vine extraction,  without  ranninfir  the  risk  of 
being  claimed  by  any  earthly  lather.  Not 
that  nis  parents  had  any  reason  to  disown 
or  renounce  their  offspring,  or  that  there  was 
anytttng  preternatural  in  the  circuawtances 
of  his  generation  and  birth ;  on  the  contraiy» 
he  was  from  llie  beginning  a  child  of  pro^ 
mising  parts,  and  in  dua  coarse  of  natuie 
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ii8her«d  into  the  world  amidst  a  whole  crowd 
of  witnemee ;  but  that  he  waa  acknowledged 
by  no  mortal  sire,  solely  proceeded  from  the 
*  uncertainty  of  his  mother^  whoee  affections 
were  so  dissipated  among  a  namber  of  ad- 
mirers, that  she  could  never  pitch  upon  the 
person  from  whose  loins  our  hero  sprang. 

Over  and  above  this  important  doubt  under 
which  he  was  besotten,  other  particularities 
attended  his  birth,  and  seemea  to  mark  him 
out  as  something  uncommon  among  the  sons 
of  men.  He  was  brought  fourth  in  a  wagon, 
and  miffht  be  said  to  be  literally  a  native  of 
two  different  countries ;  ibr,  though  he  first 
saw  the  light  in  Holland,  he  was  not  bom 
till  after  tl^  carriage  arrived  in  Flanders ;  so 
that,  all  these  extraordinary  circumstances 
considered,  the  task  of  determining  to  what 
government  he  naturally  owed  slleffiance, 
would  be  at  least  as  difficult  as  that  of  ascer- 
taining life  so-much-contested  birth-place  of 
Homer. 

Certain  it  is,  the  count's  mother  was  an 
Englisliwoman,  who,  after  having  been  five 
times  a  widow  in  oiv  campaign,  was,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  renowned  Marlborough's 
command,  numbered  among  the  baggage  of 
the  allied  army,  which  she  still  accompanied, 
through  pure  benevolence  of  spirit,  supply- 
ing the  ranks  with  the  refreshing  streams 
of  choice  Geneva,  and  accommoaating  in- 
dividuals with  clean  linen,  as  the  emergency 
of  their  occasions  required;  nor  was  her 
philanthropy  altogether  confined  to  such 
ministration ;  she  abounded  with  **  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,"  which  flowed  plenti- 
fiilly  among  her  fellow-creatures ;  and  to 
every  son  of  Mars  who  cultivated  her  &vour, 
she  liberally  dispensed  her  smiles,  in  order 
to  sweeten  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  field. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  anticipate 
the  remarks  of  the  reader,  who,  in  the 
chastity  and  excellency  of  his  conception, 
may  possibly  exclaim,^-"  Good  Heaven! 
will  these  authors  never  reform  their  imagi- 
nations, and  lift  their  ideas  from  the  obscene 
objects  of  low  life?  Must  the  public  be 
again  disgusted  with  the  grovelling  adven- 
turers of  a  wagon?  Wul  no  writer  of 
genius  draw  his  pen  in  the  vindication  of 
taste,  and  entertain  us  with  the  agreeable 
characters,  the  dignified  conversation,  the 
poignant  repartee,  in  short,  the  genteel 
cofnedy,  of  the  polite  world  V 

Have  a  little  patience,  gentle,  delicate, 
sublime  critic ;  you,  I  doubt  not,  are  one  of 
those  consummate  connoisseurs,  who,  in  their 
purifications,  let  humour  evi^orate,  while 
they  endeavour  to  preserve  decorum,  and 
polish  wit,  until  the  edge  of  it  is  quite  worn 
off;  or,  perhaps,  of  that  class,  who,  in  the 
sapience  of  taste,  are  disgusted  with  those 
very  flavours  in  the  productions  of  their  own 
country,  which  haye  yielded  infinite  delecta- 
tion to  their  fkculties  when  imported  from 


ano^er  clime,  and  danm  an  author  in  des- 
pite of  all  precedent  and  prescriptimi ;— who 
extol  the  writings  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  read 
with  rapture  the  amorous  sallies  of  Ovid's 
pen,  and  chuckle  over  the  story  of  Lucian's 
ass :  yet,  if  a  modem  author  presumes  to 
relate  the  progress  of  a  simple  intrigue,  ars 
shocked  at  the  indecency  and  iumoialitj 
of  the  scene; — who  delight  in  following 
Guzman  d'Alfarache  through  all  the  mazes 
of  squalid  begffuy ;  who  with  pleasure  ac- 
company Don  Quixotte  and  his  squire  in  the 
lowest  paths  of  fortune ;  who  are  diverted 
with  the  adventures  of  Scarron's  ragged 
troop  of  strollers;  and  highly  entertained 
with  the  servile  situations  of  uil  Bkia;  yet» 
when  a  character  in  humble  life  occasionally 
occurs  in  a  performance  of  our  own  growth, 
exclaim  with  an  air  of  disgust, — **  Was 
ever  any  thing  so  mean !  sure  this  writer 
must  have  been  very  conversant  with  the  . 
lowest  scenes  of  life  I" — ^who,  when  Swift  or 
Pope  represent  a  coxcomb  in  the  act  of 
swearing,  scrapie  not  to  laugh  at  the  ridi- 
culous execrations ;  but,  in  a  less  reputed 
author,  condemn  the  use  of  such  profane 
expletives ; — who  eagerly  explore  the  jokea 
of  Rabelais  for  amusement,  and  even  extract 
humour  fVom  the  dean's  description  of  a 
lady's  dressing  room ;  yet,  in  a  production 
of  these  days,  unstamped  with  such  venera- 
ble names,  will  stop  their  noses,  with  all  the 
signs  of  loathing  and  abhorrence,  at  a  bars 
mention  of  the  china  chamber-pot  ;^>wbo 
applauded  Catullus,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and 
Lucan,  for  their  spirit  in  lashing  the  greatest 
names  of  uitiquity;  yet  whin  a  British 
satirist,  of  this  generation,  has  courage 
enough  to  call  in  question  the  talents  or  a 
pseudo-patron  in  power,  accuse  him  of  in- 
solence, rancour,  and  scurrilitj^ 

If  such  you  he,  courteous  reader,  I  say 
again,  have  a  little  patience;  for  your  enter- 
tainment we  are  about  to  write.  Our  hero 
shall,  with  all  convenient  dispatch,  be  gra- 
dually sublimed  into  those  splendid  connez- 
ionf  of  which  you  are  enamoured ;  and  God 
forbid  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  nature  of 
his  extraction  should  turn  to  his  prejudice  in 
a  land  of  freedom  like  this,  where  individuals 
are  every  day  ennobled  in  consequence  of 
their  own  qualifications,  without  the  least 
retrospective  regard  to  the  rank  or  merit  dT 
their  ancestors.  Yes,  refined  reader,  we  are 
hastening  to  that  goal  of  perfection,  where 
satire  dares  not  show  her  face ;  where  nature 
is  castigated  almost  even  to  still  life ;  where 
humour  turns  changeling,  and  slavers  in  an 
insipid  grin ;  where  wit  is  volatilized  into  a 
mere  vapour;  where  decency,  divested  of  all 
Bub6ta9ce,  hovers  about  like  a  fantastic 
shadow;  where  the  salt  of  ffenius,  escaping, 
leaves  nothing  put  pure  and  simple  phlegm, 
and  the  inoflSnsive  pen  for  ever  drops  the 
mild  manna  of  souL  sweetening  praise. 
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CHAPTER  n, 

A  superficial  view  of  our  hero*M  ii\faney. 

Hatiho  thus  bespoken  the  indolgence  of 
our  guests,  let  us  now  produce  the  particulars 
of  our  entertainment,  and  speedily  conduct 
our  adventurer  through  the  stage  of  in&ncy, 
which  seldom  teems  with  interesting  in- 
cidents. 

As  the  occupations  of  his  mother  would 
not  conveniently  permit  her  to  suckle  this 
her  first-bom  at  her  own  breast,  and  those 
happy  ages  were  now  no  more  in  which  the 
charge  of  nursing  a  child  might  be  left  to  the 
next  goat  or  she-wolf,  she  resolved  to  im- 
prove upon  the  ordinances  of  nature,  and 
foster  him  with  a  juice  much  more  eneigetic 
than  the  milk  of  sfoat,  wolf,  or  woman :  this 
was  no  other  than  that  delicious  nectar, 
which,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  she  so 
cordially  distributed  from  a  small  cask  that 
hung  before  her,  depending  from  her  shoul- 
ders by  a  leathern  zone.  Thus  determined, 
ere  he  was  yet  twelve  days  old,  she  inclosed 
him  in  a  canvas  knapsack,  which,  being  ad- 
justed to  her  neck,  fell  down  upon  her  back, 
and  balanced  the  cargo  that  rested  on  her 
bosom. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  affirm, 
that,  while  her  double  charge  was  carried 
about  in  this  situation,  her  keff  was  furnished 
with  a  long  and  slender  flexiUe  tube,  which, 
when  the  child  began  to  be  clamorous,  she 
conveyed  into  his  mouth,  and  straight  he 
stilled  himself  with  sucking;  but  this  we 
consider  as  an  extravagant  assertion  of  those 
who  mix  the  marvellous  in  all  their  narra- 
tions, because  we  cannot  conceive  how  the 
tender  organs  of  an  infant  eould  digest  such 
a  fiery  beverage,  which  never  fidls  to  dis- 
compose the  constitutions  of  the  most  hardy 
and  robust :  we  therefore  conclude,  that  the 
use  of  this  potation  was  more  restrained, 
and  that  it  was  with  simple  dement  diluted 
into  a  composition  adapted  to  his  taste  and 
years.  Be  this  h&  it  will,  he  certainly  was 
indulged  in  the  use  of  it  to  such  a  degree  as 
would  have  efiTectually  obstructed  his  fiiture 
fortune,  had  not  he  been  happily  cloyed  with 
the  repetition  of  the  same  fare,  for  which  he 
conceived  the  utmost  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence, rejecting  it  with  loathing  and  disgust, 
like  those  choice  spirits,  who,  having  been 
crammed  with  religion  in  their  chiulhood, 
renounce  it  in  their  vouth,  among  other  ab- 
surd prejudices  of  education. 

While  he  thus  dangled  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion, a  German  trooper  was  tnLnsien%  smit' 
with  the  charms  of  his  mother,  who  listened 
to  his  honourable  addresses,  and  once  more 
received  the  silken  bonds  of  matrimony; 
the  ceremony  having  been  performed,  as 
uflual,  at  the  drum-hnid.    The  lady  had  no 


sooner  taken  possession  of  her  new  name 
than  she  bestowed  it  upon  her  son,  who  wag 
thenceforward  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Ferdinand  de  Fadom  ;  nor  was  the 
husband  ofiTended  at  this  presumption  in  his 
wife,  which  he  not  only  considered  as  a  proof 
of  her  -affection  and  esteem,  but  also  as  a 
compliment,  by  which  he  might  in  time  ac- 
quire the  credit  of  being  the  real  father  of 
such  a  hopeful  child. 

Notwithstanding  this  new  engagement 
with  a  foreigner,  our  hero's  mother  still  ex- 
ercised the  virtues  of  her  calling  among  the 
English  troops ;  so  much  was  she  biassed 
by  that  laudable  partiality  which,  as  Horace 
observes,  the  nii<a/e«o2iem  generally  inspires: 
indeed  this  inclination  was  eziforced  by 
another  reason,  that  did  not  fail  to  influence 
her  conduct  in  this  particular ;  all  her  know- 
ledge of  the  High  Dutch  languae^e  consisted 
in  some  words  of  traffic  absolutely^ecessary 
for  the  practice  of  her  vocation,  together  with  . 
sundry  oaths  and  terms  of  reproach,  that 
kept  her  customers  in  awe ;  so  that,  except 
among  her  own  countr^en,  she  could  not 
indul^  that  propensity  to  conversation,  for 
which  she  had  been  remarkable  fcom  her 
earliest  years.  Nor  did  this  instance  of  her 
affection  fail  of  turning  to  her  account  in  the 
sequel :  she  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
cook  to  a  regimental  mess  of  officers ;  and, 
before  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  actually  in 
possession  of  a  suttlin^-tent,  pitched  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
army. 

Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  improved  apace  in 
the  accomplishments  of  infancy;  his  beauty 
was  conspicuous,  and  his  vigour  so  uncom- 
mon, that  he  was  with  justice  likened  unto 
Hercules  in  the  cradle :  the  friends  of  his 
father-in-law  dandled  him  on  their  kn^es, 
while  he  played  with  their  whiskers,  and, 
before  &e  was  thirteen  months  old,  taught 
him  to  suck  brandy  impregnated  with  gun- 
powder, through  the  touch-hole  of  a  pistol. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  caressed  by  dive^ 
sergeants  of  the  British  army,  who  severally 
ana  in  secret  contemplated  nis  qualifications 
with  a  father's  pride,  excited  by  the  artful 
declaration  with  which  the  mother* had  flat- 
tered each  apart. 

Soon  as  the  war  was  (for  her  unhappily) 
concluded,  she,  as  in  duty  bound,  followed 
her  husband  into  Bohemia ;  and  his  regiment 
bein^  sent  into  garrison  at  Prague,  she  opened 
a  cabaret  in  that  city,  which  was  frequented 
by  a  good  many  guests  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  nations,  who  were  devoted  to  the  exer- 
cise of  arms  in  the  service  of  the  emperor. 
It  was  by  this  communication  that  the  English 
tongue  became  vernacular  to  young  Ferdi- 
nand, who,  without  such  opportunity,  would 
have  been  a  stian^r  to  the  language  of  his  « 
fore-falhers,  itk  spite  of  all  his  mouier's  lo- 
quacity and  elocution ;  though,  it  must  be 
owned,  for  the  credit  of  her  maternal  citfe, 
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that  BJ^e  let  slip  no  occasion  of  making  it 
familiar  to  his  ear  and  conception ;  for,  even 
at  those  intervals  in  which  she  could  find  no 
person  to  carry  on  the  altercation,  she  used 
to  hold  ibrth  in  earnest  soliloquies  upon  the 
subject  of  her  own  situation,  giving  vent  to 
many  opprobrious  invectives  against  her  hus- 
band's country,  between  which  and  Old  Eng- 
land she  drew  many  odious  comparisons; 
and  prayed  without  ceasing,  that  Europe 
might  speedily  be  involved  in  a  general  war, 
80  as  that  she  might  have  some  chance  of 
re-enjoying  the  pleasures  and  emoluments  of 
a  Flanders  campaign. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

He  is  initiated  in  a  military  life,  and  ha$ 
the  good  fortune  to  acquire  a  generous 
patron. 

•  Whilb  she  wearied  Heaven  with  these  pe- 
titions, the  flame  of  war  broke  out  betwixt 
the  houses  of  Ottoman  and  Austria,  and  the 
emperor  sent  forth  an  army  into  Hungary, 
under  the  •abspices  of  the  renowned  Prince 
Eugenak  On  account  of  this  expedition,  the 
mother  of  our  hero  gave  up  house-keeping, 
and  cheerfully  followed  her  customers  and 
husband  into  the  field ;  liaving  first  provided 
herself  with  store  of  those  commodities  in 
tvhich  she  had  formerly  merchandized.  Al- 
\hough  the  hope  of  profit  mi^ht  in  some  mea- 
sure affect  her  determination,  one  of  the 
chief  motives  for  her  visiting  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey,  was  the  desire  of  initiating  her  son 
in  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  which  she 
now  thought  hi^h  time  to  inculcate,  he  being, 
at  this  period,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age : 
he  was  accordingly  conducted  to  the  camp, 
which  she  oonsidered  as  the  most  consum- 
mate school  of  life,  and  proposed  for  the  scene 
of  his  instruction ;  and  in  this  academy  he 
had  not  continued  many  weeks,  when  he  was 
aa  eye-witness  of  that  iamous  victory,  which, 
with  sixty  thousand  men,  the  imperial  gene- 
ral obtained  over  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Turks. 

His  father-in-law  was  engaged,  and  his 
mother  would  not  be  idle  on  this  occasion ; 
she  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  all  the  camp 
qualifications,  and  thought  it  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  her  to  contribute  all  that  lay  in  her 
power  towards  distressing  the  enemy :  with 
these  sentiments  she  hovered  about  the  skirts 
of  the  arm^,  and  the  troops  were  no  sooner 
employed  in  the  pursuit,  than  she  began  to 
traverse  the  field  of  battle  with  a  poniard  and 
a  bag,  in  order  to  consult  her  own  interest, 
annoy  the  foe,  and  exercise  her  humanity  at 
the  same  time.  In  short,  she  had,  with 
amazing  prowess,  delivered  some  fifty  or 
threescore  disabled  Mussulraen  of  the  pain 
under  which  they  groaned,  and  made  a  com- 
fortable booty  of  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  when 


her  eyes  were  attracted  by  the  rich  attire  of 
an  Imperial  officer,  who  lay  bleeding  on  the 
plain,  to  all  appearance  in  the  agonies  of 
death. 

She  could  not  in  her  heart  refuse  that 
favour  to  a  friend  and  christian  she  had  so 
compassionately  bestowed  upon  so  many 
enemies  and  inndels,  and  therefore  drew  near 
with  the  sovereign  remedy,  which  she  had 
already  administered  with  such  success.  As 
she  approached  this  deplorable  object  of  pity, 
her  ears  were  surprised  with  an  ejaculation 
in  the  English  tongue,  which  he  fervently 
pronounced,  though  with  a  weak  and  languicl 
voice,  recommending  his  soul  to  God,  and 
his  fiunily  to  the  protection  of  Heaven.  Oor 
amazon's  purpose  was  staggered  by  this  pro- 
vidential incident ;  the  sound  of  her  native 
lan£[uaM  so  unexpectedly  heard,  and  so  pa- 
thetically delivered,  had  a  surprising  effect 
upon  her  imagination ;  and  the  faculty  of  re- 
flection did  nbt  forsake  her  in  such  emergency. 
Though  she  could  not  recollect  the  features 
of  this  unhappy  officer,  she  concluded,  from 
his  appearance,  that  he  was  some  person  of 
distinction  in  the  service,  and  foresaw  greater 
advantage  to  herself  in  attempting  to  pre- 
serve his  life,  than  she  could  possibly  reap 
from  the  execution  of  her  first  resolve.  "  If,'* 
said  she  to  herself,  **  I  can  find  means  pf 
conveying  him  to  his  tent  alive,  he  cannot 
but  in  conscience  acknowledge  my  humanity 
with  some  considerable  recompense;  and, 
should  he  chance  to  survive  his  wounds,  I 
have  every  thing  to  expect  froip  his  gratitude 
and  power." 

Fraught  with  these  prudential  suggestions*, 
she  drew  near  the  unfortunate  stranger,  and, 
in  a  softened  accent  of  pity  and  condolence, 
(questioned  him  concerning  his  name,  condi- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  his  mischance,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  gentle  tender  of  her  ser- 
vice. A^eably  surprised  to  hear  himself 
accosted  in  such  a  manner  by  a  person  whose 
equipage  seemed  to  promise  far  other  designs, 
he  thanked  her  in  the  most  gnfteful  terms  for 
her  humanity,  with  the  appellation  of  kind 
countrywoman ;  gave  her  to  understand  that 
he  was  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse ;  that 
he  had  fallen  in  consequence  of  a  shot  he 
received  in  his  breast  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action ;  and,  finally,  entreated  her  to  procure 
some  carriage  on  which  he  might  be  removed 
to  his  tent.  Perceiving  him  faint  and  ex- 
hausted with  loss  of  blood,  she  raised  up  his 
head,  and  treated  him  with  that  cordial  which 
was  her  constant  companion :  at  that  instant, 
espying  a  small  body  of  hussars  returning  to 
the  camp  with  the  plunder  they  had  taken, 
she  invoked  their  assistance,  and  they  forth- 
with  carried  the  officer  to  his  own  ouaiters, 
where  his  wound  was  dressed,  and  nis  pre- 
server carefully  tended  him  untU  his  recoveiy 
was  completed. 

In  return  for  these  ^od  offices,  this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  originally  of  Scotland,  re- 
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warded  her  foi  the  present  with  great  liberal- 
ity, assured  her  of  his  influence  in  promoting 
her  husband,  and  took  upon  himself  the  charge 
of  young  Ferdinand's  education.  The  boy 
was  immediately  taken  into  his  protection, 
and  entered  as  a  trooper  in  his  own  regiment ; 
but  his  good  intentions  towards  his  father- 
in-law  were  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the 
German,  who,  in  a  few  days  after  this  dispo- 
sition, was  shot  in  the  trenches  before  Temis- 
waer. 

This  event,  over  and  abovo  the  conjugal 
affliction  with  which  it  invaded  the  lady's 
quiet,  would  have  involved  her  in  infinite 
difficulty  and  distress,  with  regard  to  her 
temporal  concerns,  by  leaving  her  unprotected 
in  the  midst  of  strangers,  had  not  she  been 
thus  providentially  supplied  with  an  effectual 
patron  in  the  colonel,  who  was  kocmm  by  the 
'  appellatioA  of  Count  Melvil.  He  no  sooner 
saw  her,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  de- 
tached fVom  all  pe«onal  connexion  with  a 
military  life,  than  he  proposed  that  she  should 
quit  hir  occupation  in  the  camp,  and  retire 
to  his  habitation  in  the  city  Of  Presburg, 
where  she  would  be  entertained  in  ease  and 
plenty  during  the  remaining  part  of  her  na- 
tural life.  With  all  due  acknowledgements 
of  his  generosity,  she  begged  to  be  excused 
from  embracing  his  proposal,  alleging  she 
was  so  much  accustomed  to  her  present  way 
of  life,  and  so  much  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  soldiery,  that  she  should  never  be  hap- 
py in  retirement,  while  the  troops  of  any 
prince  in  Christendomjcept  the  field. 

The  count,  finding  her  determined  to  pro- 
secute her  scheme,  repeated  his  promise  of 
befriending  her  upon  ril  occasions ;  and  in 
the  meantime  admitted  Ferdinand  into  the 
number  of  his  domestics,  resolving  that  he 
ehould'be  brought  up  in  Attendance  upon  his 
own  son,  who  was  a  boy  of  th^  same  age. 
He  kept  him,  however,  in  his  tent,  until  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  his 
family  in  person;  and,  before  that  occa- 
sion offered,  tit^o  whole  years  elapsea,  during 
which  the  illustrious  pnnce  Eugene  gained 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Belgrade,  and  after- 
wards made  himself  master  of  that  important 
frontier. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Hit  mother* 8  prowesM  and  death;  together 
with  tome  inatanceM  of  his  own  sagacity. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  mo- 
ther of  our  adventurer,  such  as  she  hath  been 
described,  to  sit  quietly  in  her  tent,  while 
such  an  heroic  scene  was  acting.  She  was 
no  sooner  apprised  of  the  general's  intention 
to  a^ack  the  enemy,  than  she,  as  usual,  pack- 
ed up  her  movables  in  a  wagon,  which  she 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  peasant  in  the 
*Beigfal|purhood»  and  put  herself  in  motion 


with  the  troops ;  biff  with  the  ^Rpeftta^ion  of 
re-acting  that  part  m  which  she  had  forroarijr 
acquitted  herself  so  much  to  her  advantage. 
Nay,  she  by  this  time  looked  upon  her  own 
presence  as  a  certain  omen  of  success  to  the 
cause  which  she  espoused;  and,  in  their 
march  to  battle,  actually  encouraged  the  ranks 
with  repeated  declarations,  importing,  that 
she  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  ten  decisive 
engagements,  in  all  of  which  her  friends  had 
been  victorious,  and  imputing  such  uncom- 
mon good  fortune  to  some  supernatural  quality 
inherent  in  her  person. 

Whether  or  not  this  confidence  contributed 
to  the  fortune  of  the  day,  by  inspiring  the 
soldiers  to  an  uncommon  pitch  of  courage 
and  resolution,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine ;  but,  certain  it  is,  tne  victory  began 
from  that  quarter  in  which  she  had  posted 
herself;  and  no  corps  in  the  army  behaved 
with  such  intrepidity  as  that  whicn  was  ma-  f 
nifested  by  those  who  were  favoured  with 
her  admonitions  and  example ;  for  she  not ' 
only  exposed  her  person  to  the  enemy's  fire, 
with  the  indifference  and  deliberation  of  a 
veteran)  but  she  is  said  to  have  achieved  a 
very  conspicuous  exploit  by  the  prowess  of  , 
her  single  arm :  the  extremity  of  thfc  line  to 
which  she  had  attached  herself,  being  as- 
saulted  in  flank  by  a  body  of  the  Spah|s* 
wheeled  about  in  order  to  sustain  the  charge, 
and  received  them  with  such  a  seasonably 
fire,  as  brought  a  great  number  of  iurbans  to 
the  ground ;  amon^ those  who  fell,  was  one  of 
the  chie&f  or  agas,  who  had  advanced  befbre 
the  rest,  with  a  view  to  signalize  his  valour. 

Our  English  Penthesilea  no  sooner  saw 
this  Turkish  leader  drop,  than,  struck  with 
the  magnificence  of  his  own  and  horse's 
trappings,  she  sprung  forward  to  seize  them 
as  her  prize,  and  found  the  aga  not  dead, 
though  in  a  good  measure  disabled  by  his 
misfortune,  which  was  entireljr  owing  to  the 
weight  of  his  horse,  that,  having  been  killed 
by  a  musket-ball,  lay  upon  his  leg,  so  that 
he  could  not  disenga^  himself.  Nevertke- 
less,  perceiving  the  virago  approach  with  fell 
intent,  he  brandished  his  scimitar,  and  tried 
to  intimidate  his  assailant  with  a  most  horri- 
ble exclamation :  but  it  was  not  the  dismal 
yell  of  a  dismounted  cavalier,  though  en- 
forced with  a  hideous  ferocity  of  countenance, 
and  the  menacing  gestures  with  which  he 
waited  her  approach,  thlit  could  intimidate 
such  an  undaunted  she-campaigner ;  she  saw 
him  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  a  situation 
fVom  which  he  could  not  move ;  and,  running 
towards  him  with  the  nimbleness  and  intre- 
pidity of  a  Camilla,  described  a  semicircle  in 
the  progress  of  her  assault,  and«  attacking 
him  on  one  side,  plunged  her  well  tried  dag- 
ger in  his  throat ;  the  shades  of  death  en- 
compassed him,  his  life-blood  issued  at  the 
wound,  he  fell  prone  upon  the  earth,  he  bit 
the  dust,  and  having  thrice  inveked  the  name 
of  Allah,  straight  expired. 
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Wiyle  his  destiny  wu  thus  fulfilled,  his 
followers  began  to  reel;  they  seemed  di^ 
mayed  at  the  fate  of  their  chief,  beheld  their 
companions  drop  like  the  leaves  in  autumn, 
and  suddenly  halted  in  the  midst  of  their 
career.  The  Imperialists,  observing  the  con- 
fusion of  the  enemy,  redoubled  their  fire; 
and,  raising  a  dreadful  shout,  advanced  in 
order  to  improve  the  advantage  they  had 
gained ;  the  Spahis  durst  not  wait  the  shock 
of  such  an  encounter ;  they  wheeled  to  the 
right  about,  and  clapping  spurs  to  their  hoives, 
fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.  This  was  ac- 
tually the  circumstance  that  tamed  the  scale 
o£  battle :  the  Austrians  pursued  their  good 
fortune  with  uncommon  impetuosity,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  left  the  field  clear  for  the  mo- 
ther of  our  hero,  who  was  such  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  stripping,  that  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  the  bodies  of  the  aga  and  his  Arabian 
lay  naked  to  the  skin.  It  would  have  been 
happy  for  her,  had  she  been  contented  vdth 
these  first-fruits,  reaped  from  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  and  retired  with  her  spoils,  which 
were  not  inconsiderable;  but,  intoxicated 
with  the  glory  she  had  won,  enticed  by  the 
glittering  oaparisons  that  lay  scattered  on  the 
plain,  and  without  doubt  prompted  by  the 
secret  instinct  of  her  fate,  she  resolved  to 
seize  the  opportunitv  by  the  forelock,  and 
once  for  all  indemni^r  herself  for  the  many 
fatigues,  hazards,  and  sorrows  she  had  under- 
gone. 

Thus  determined,  she  reconnoitred  the 
field,  and  practised  her  address  so  success- 
fuUy,  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  she  was 
loaded  with  ermine  and  embroidery,  and*  dis- 
posed to  retraat  with  her  burden,  when  her 
regards  were  solicited  by  a  splendid  bundle, 
which  she  descried  at  some  distance  lying  on 
the  ground.  This  was  no  other  than  an  un- 
happy officer  of  hussars ;  who,  after  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  take  a  Turkish  stano- 
ard,  was  desperately  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
and  obliged  to  quit  his  horse ;  finding  himself 
in  such  an  helpless  condition,  he  hadwrapped 
his  acquisition  round  his  body,  that  whatever 
might  happen,  he  and  his  glory  should  not 
be.  parted ;  and  thus  shroud^  among  the  dy- 
ing and  the  dead,  he  had  observed  the  pro- 
gress of  our  heroine,  who  stalked  about  the 
field,  like  anothtr  Atropos,  finishing,  wher* 
ever  she  came,  the  work  of  death:  he- did 
not  at  all  doubt  that  he  himself  would  be 
visited  in  the  course  of  her  peregrinations, 
-and  therefore  provided  for  her  reception,  with 
a  pistol  ready  cocked  in  his  hand*  while  he 
lay  perdue  beneath  his  covert,  in  all  appear- 
ance bereft  of  life.  He  was  not  deceived  in 
his  prognostic ;  she  no  sooner  eyed  the  golden 
crescent,  than,  inflamed  with  curiosity  or 
cupidity,  she  directed  thitherward  her  steps, 
and  discerning  the  carcass  of  a  man,  from 
which  she  thought  there  would  be  a  necessity 
ibr  diseogagiftff  it,  she  lifted  up  her  weapon, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  her  purchase ;  pud 


in  the  very  instant  of  discbaising  her  blow, 
received  a  brace  of  bullets  in  her  brain. 
'  Thus  ended  the  mortal  pilgrimage  of  this 
modem  Amazon,  who,  in  point  of  coura|re, 
was  not  inferior  to  Semiramis,  Tomyris, 
Zenobia,  Thalestris,  or  any  boasted  heroine 
of  ancient  times.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  this  catastrophe  made  a  very  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  young  Ferdinand, 
who  had  just  then  attained  the  ninth  year  of 
his  age,  and  been  for  a  considerable  time 
weaned  flrom  her  maternal  caresses;  espe- 
cially, as  he  felt  no  wants  nor  grievances  in 
the  fiimily  of  the  count,  who  nivoured  him 
with  a  particular  share  of  indulgence,  be- 
cause he  perceived  in  him  a  spirit  of  docility, 
insinuation,  and  sagacity,  far  above  his  years. 
He  did  not,  however,  fail  to  lament  the  un- 
timely Arte  of  his  mother,  with  such  filial 
expressions  of  sorrow,  as  still  more  in- 
timately recommended  him  to  his  patron; 
who,  being  himself  a  van  of  extraordinary 
benevolence,  looked  upon  the  bov  as  a 
prodigy  of  natural  affection,  and  fomaw  in 
his  future  tervices  a  fund  of  gratitude  and 
attachment,  that  could  not  mil  to  render 
hun  a  valuable  acquisition  to  his  family. 

In  his  own  country  he  had  often  seeiljDon* 
nexions  of  that  sort,  which  having  been 
planted  in  the  infancy  of  the  adherent,  had 

grown  up  to  a  surprising  pitch  of  fidelity  and 
iendship,  tjiat  no  temptation  could  bias,  and 
no  danger  dissolve.  He  therefore  rejoiced 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  his  own  son  accom- 
modated with  such  a  aithful  attendant,  in  the 
person  of  young  Fathom,  on  whom  he  r^ 
solved  to  bestow  the  same  education  he  had 
planned  for  the  oth«r,  though  conveyed  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  be  suitable  to  the 
sphere  in  which  he  was  ordained  to  ^  move. 
In  consequence  of  these  determinations,  our 
young  aovwturer  led  a  very  easy  lifb,  in 
quality  of  page -to  the  count,  in  whoee  tent 
he  lay  upoo  a  pallet,  close  to  his  field-bed, 
and  oft^  diverted  him  with  his  childish  prat- 
tle in  Uie  English  tongue,  which  Jthe  more 
seldom  his  master  had  occasion  to  speak,  he  . 
the  more  delighted  to  hear.  In  the  exercise 
of  his  function,  the  boy  was  incredibly  assidu- 
ous and  alert;  far  firom  neglecting  the  little 
particulars  of  his  duty,  and  embarking  in  the 
mischievous  amusements  of  the  children  be- 
longing to  the  camp,  he  was  always  diligent, 
«edate,  agreeably  officious,  and  anticipating; 
and  in  the  whole  of  his. behaviour  seemed  to 
express  the  most  vigilant  sense  of  his  patron's 
goodness  and  generosity ;  nay,  to  such  a  de- 
gree had  these  sentiments,  in  all  appearance, 
operated  upon  his  reflection,  that  one  morn- 
ing, while  he  supposed  the  count  'asleep,  he 
crept  softly  to  his  bed>side,  and,  gently  kiss- 
ing his  hand,  which  happened  to  be  unco- 
vered, pronounced,  in  a  low  voice,  a  most 
fervent  prayer  in  his  behalf,  beseeching  hea- 
ven to  snower  down  blessings  upon  him,  as 
the  widow's  friend  and  the  orphan's  Ather* 
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This  benediction  was  not  lost  upon  the  count, 
who  chanced  to  be  awake,  and  heard  it  with 
admiration :  but  what  riveted  Ferdinand  in 
his  good  graces,  was  a  discovery  that  our 
^outn  made,  while  his  master  was  upon  duty 
in  the  trenches  before  Belgrade. 

Two  foot-soldiers,  standing  sentry  near 
the  door  of  the  tent,  were  captivated  with 
the  sight  of  some  valuable  movables  belong- 
ing to  it;  and  supposing,  in  their  great  wis- 
dom,  that  the  city  of  Belgrade  was  too  well 
fortified  to  be  taken  during  that  campai^, 
they  came  to  a  resolution  of'  withdrawmg 
themselves  from  the  severe  service  of  the 
trenches,  by  deserting  to  the  enemy,  after 
they  should  have  rifled  count  Melvil's  tent  of 
the  furniture,  by  which  they  were  so  power- 
fully allured :  the  particulars  of  this  plan  were 
concerted  in  the  French  language^  which, 
they  imagined,  would  screen  them  from  all 
risk  of  being  detected,  in  case  they  should  be 
overheard,  though,  m  there  was  no  living 
creature  in  sight,  they  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve thtt  any  person  was  privy  to  their  con- 
versation.  Nevertheless,  they  were  mistaken 
in  both  these  conjectures.  The  conference 
reached  the  ears  of  Fathom,  who  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  tent,  and  had  perceived  the 
eager  looks  with  which  they  considered  some 
parts  of  the  furniture:  he  had  penetration 
enough  to  suspect  their  desire,  and,  alarmed 
by  that  suspicion,  listened  attentively  to  their 
discouree,  which,  from  a  slender  knowledge 
of  the  French  tongue,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune partly  to  understand. 

This  important  piece  of  intelligence  he 
communicated  to  the  count  at  his  return,  and 
measures  were  immediately  taken  to  defeat 
their  design,  and  make  an  example  of  the 
author^  who  being  permitted  to  load  them* 
selves  with  the  booty,  were  apprehended  in 
their  retreat,  and  punished  with  death,  ac- 
cording to  their  demerits. 


•    ^     CHAPTER  V.    . 

Detfpl  of  his  eduedlion, 

NoTRiNo  could  have  more  seasonably  hap- 
pened, to  confirm  the  good  opinion  which  the 
colonel  entertained  of  Ferdinand's  principles; 
his  intentions  towards  the  boy  grew  every  day 
more  and  more  warm  ;  and  immediately  aflc^ 
the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  he  retired  to  his 
own  house  at  Presburg,  and  presented  young 
Fathom  to  his  lady,  not  only  as  the  son  of  a 
person  to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  but  also  as  a 
lad  who  merited  his  peculiar  protection  and 
regard  by  his  own  personal  virtue.  The  coun- 
tess, who  was  a  Hungarian,  received  him  with 
great  kindness  and  affability,  and  her  son  was 
ravished  with  the  prospect  of  enjoying  such  a 
companion  :  in  short,  fortune  seemed  to  have 
provided  for  him  an  asylum,  in  which  he 
might  be  safely  trained  up,  and  suitably  pre- 
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pared  for  more  important  scenes  of  lii^  than 
any  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  known. 

tie  was  not,  in  all  respects,  entertained 
on  the  footing  of  his  young  master;  yet  he 
shared  in  all  his  education  and  amusements, 
as  one  whom  the  old  gentleman  was  fully  de- 
termined to  qualify  for  the  station  of  an  oflicer 
in  the  service ;  and  if  he  did  not  eat  with 
the  count,  he  was  every  day  regaled  with 
choice  bits  from  his  table ;  holding,  as  it  were, 
a  middle  place  between  the  rank  of  a  relation 
and  a  favourite  domestic.  Although  his 
patron  maintained  a  tutor  in  the  house,  to 
superintend  the  conduct  of  his  heir,  he  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  his  learning  to  the 
instructions  of  a  public  school ;  where  he  ima- 
gined the  boy  would  imbibe  a  laudable  spirit 
of  emulation  among  his  fellows,  which  could 
not  fail  of  turning  out  to  the  advantage  of 
bis  education.  Ferdinand  was  entered  in 
the  same  academy  ;  and  the  two  lads  pro- 
ceeded equally  in  the  paths  of  erudition ;  a 
mutual  friendship  and  intimacy  soon  ensued, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  levity  and  caprice 
commonly  discernible  in  the  behaviour  of 
such  boys,  very  few,  or  rather  no  quarrels 
happened  in  the  course  of  their  communica- 
tion. Yet  their  dispositions  were  altogether 
different,  and  their  talents  unlike.  Nay,  this 
dissimilarit/was  the  very  bond  of  their  ui^oij; 
because  it  prevented  that  jealousy  and  rfval- 
ship  which  often  interrupts  the  harmony  of 
two  warm  contemporaries. 

The  young  count  made  extraordinary  pro- 
gress in  the  exercises  of  the  school,  though 
He  seemed  to  take  very  little  pains  in  the 
cultivation,  of  his  studies;  and  became  ja  per- 
fect hero  in  all  the  athletic  diversi6ns  of 
his  fellow-scholars;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
exhibited  such  a  bashful  appearance  and 
uncouth  address,  that  his  mother  despaired 
of  ever  seeing  him  improved  into  any  degred 
of  polite  behaviour.  On  the  other  hand. 
Fathom,  who  was  in  point  of  learning  a  mere 
dunce,  became,  even  in  his  childhood,  re- 
markable among  the  ladies  for  his  genteel 
deportment  ana  vivacity;  they  admired  the 
proficiency  he  made  under  the  directions  of 
his  dancing-master,  the  air  with  which  he 
performed  liis  obeisance  at  his  entry  and 
exit;  and  were  charmed  with  the  agreeable 
assurance  and  lively  sallies  of  his  conveiss- 
tion  7  while  they  expressed  the  utmost  con- 
icern  and  disgust  at  the  boorish  demeanour  of 
his  companion,  whose  extorted  bows  resem* 
bled  the  pawlngs  of  a  mule,  who  hung  his 
head  in  silence  like  a  detected  sheep-stealw, 
who  sat  in  company  under  the  most  awkward 
expressions  of  constraint,  and  whose  dis- 
course never  exceeded  the  simple  monosylla- 
bles of  negation  and  assent. 

In  vain  did  all  the  fbmales  of  the  family 
propose  to  him  young  Fathom  as  a  pattern 
and  reproach :  he  remained  unaltered  by  all 
their  efforts  and  expostulations,^nd  allowed 
our  adventurer  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  his 
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praise,  while  he  himself  was  conscious  of  his 
own  superiority  in  those  qualifications  which 
seemed  of  more  real  importance  than  the 
mere  exteriors  and  forms  of  life.  His  pre- 
sent ambition  was  not  to  make  a  fi^re  at 
his  father's  table,  but  to  eclipse  his  nvals  at 
school,  and  to  acquire  an  influence  and  au- 
thority among  these  confederates.  Never- 
theless, Fathom  might  possibly  have  fallen 
under  his  displeasure  or  contempt,  had  not 
that  pliant  genius  found  means  to  retain  his 
friendship  by  seasonable  compliances  and 
submission;  for  the  sole  study,  or  at  least  the 
chief  aim  of  Ferdinand,  was  to  make  himself 
necessary  and  agreeable  to  those  o^  whom 
his  dependence  was  placed :  his  talent  was 
in  this  particular  suited  to  his  inclination ; 
he  seemed  to  have  inherited  it  from  his  mo- 
ther's womb;  and,  without  all  doubt,  would 
have  raised  upon  it  a  most  admirable  super- 
structure of  fortune  and  applause,  had  not  it 
been  inseparably  yoked  with  a  most  insidious 
principle  of  selr-love,  that  grew  up  with  him 
from  the  cradle,  and  left  no  room  in  his  heart 
for  the  least  particle  of  social  virtue.  This 
last,  however,  he  knew  so  well  bow  to  coun- 
terfeit, by  means  of  a  large  share  of  ductility 
and  diBsimulatioa^  that,  surely,  he  was  calcu- 
lated by  nature  to  dupe  even  the  most  cau- 
tious, and  gratify  his  appetiteai  by  levying 
contributions  on  all  mankind. 

So  little  are  the  common  instructors  of 
youth  qualified  to  judge  the  capacities  of  those 
who  are  under  their  tutelage  and  care,  that 
Fathom,  by  dint  of  his  insinuating  arts,  made 
shift  to  pass  upon  the  schoolmaster  as  a  lad 
of  quick  parti,  in  despite  of  a  natural  inapti- 
tude  tb  retain  his  lessons,  which  all  his 
iadustry  could  never  overcome.  In  order  to 
remedy,  or  rather  to  clo^  this  defect  in  his 
understanding,  he  had  always  recourse  to 
the  friendship  of  the  young  count,  who  freely 
permitted  him  to  transcribe  his  exercises, 
until  a  small  accident  happened,  which  had 
well  nigh  put  a  stop  to  these  instances  of  his 
^nerosity.  The  adventure,  inconsiderable  as 
It  is,  we  shall  record,  as  the  first  overt  act  of 
Ferdinand's  true  character,  as  well  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  opinion  we  have  advanced 
Couching  the  blind  and  injudicious  decisiom 
of  a  right  pedagogue. 

Among  other  tasks  imposed  by  tJt»  pedant 
upon  the  form  to  which  our  two  compianions 
belonged,  they  were  one  evening  ordered  to, 
tran^nite  a  chapter  of  Cesar's  Commentaries. 
Accordingly,  the  younff  count  went  to  work, 
and  performed  the  undertaki^  with  great 
elegance  and  dispatch:  Fathoi^Iiaving spent 
the  night  in  more  effeminate  amusements, 
was  next  morning  so  much  harried  for  want 
of  time,  that  in  his  transcri^ion  he  neglected 
to  insert  a  few  variations  mm  the  texU  these 
bein^  the  terms  on  which  he  was  allowed  to 
use  It ;  so  that  it  was  verbatim  a  copy  of  the 
original.  Aa  these  exercises  werealways  de- 
livered in  a  heap,  sufaicribed  with  the  seveiml 


names  of  the  boys  to  whom  they  txfiongedt 
the  schoolmaster  ciianced  to  peruse  the  ver- 
sion of  Ferdinand,  befoie  he  looked  into  any 
of  the  rest,  and  could  not  help  bestowing 
upon  it  particular  marks  of  approbation  :  the 
next  that  fell  under  his  examination  was  that 
of  the  young  count,  when  he  immediatly  per- 
ceived the  sameness,  and,  far  from  imputing 
it  to  the  true  cause,  upbraided  him  with  hav- 
ing copied  the  exercise  of  our  adventurer, 
and  insisted  upon  chastising  him  upon  the 
spot  for  his  want  of  application. 

Had  not  the  young  gentleman  thought  his 
honour  was  concerned,  he  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  punishment  without  murmur- 
ing ;  but  he  inherited,  from  his^  parents,  the 
pnde  of  two  fierce  nations,  and  being  over- 
whelmed with  reproaches  for  that  which  he 
imagined  ought  to  have  redounded  to  his 
glory,  he  could  not  brook  the  indignity,  and 
bol(uy  affirmed,  that  he  himself  was  the  ori- 
einal,  to  whom  Ferdinand  was  beholden  for 
his  performance.  The  schoolmaster,  nettled 
to  find  himself  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  re- 
solved thai  the  count  should  have  no  cause 
to  exult  in  the  discovery  he  had  made,  and, 
like  a  true  flogger,  actually  whipped  him  for 
having  allowed  Fathom  to  copy  his  exercise. 
Nay,  in  the  hope  of  vindicating  his  own  pene- 
tration, he  took  an  opportunity  of  question- 
ing Ferdinand  in  private  concerning  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  translation,  and  our  hero, 
perceiving  his  drift,  gave  him  such  artful  and 
ambiguous  answers,  as  persuaded  him  that 
the  young  count  had  acted  the  part  of  a 
plagiary,  and  that  the  other  had  been  re- 
strained fh>m  doing  himself  justice,  by  the 
consideration  of  his  own  dependence. 

This  profound  director  did  not  fail,  in 
honour  of  his  own  discernment,  to  whisper 
about  the  misrepresentation,  as  an  instance 
of  tlie  youiw  count's  insolence,  and  Fathom's 
humility  and  good  sense.  The  story  was 
circulated  among  the  servants,  especially  the 
maids  belonging  to  the  family,  whose  favour 
our  hero  had  acquired  by  his  engaging  beha- 
vio^j^  and  at  len^h  it  reached  me  ears  of 
his  ftttron,  who,  mcensed  at  his  son's  pre- 
sumption and  inhospitality,  oldled  him  to  a 
severe  account,  when  the  young  gentleman 
absolutely  denied  the  truth  of  the  allegation, 
and  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  Fathom  him' 
self.  Our  adventurer  was  accordingly  sum- 
moned by  the  father,  and  encouraged  to  de- 
clare the  truth,  with  an  assurance  of  his  con- 
stant protection ;  upon  which  Ferdinand  very 
wisely  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  while  the 
tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  acquitted  the 
young  count  of  the  imputation,  and  expressed 
his  apprehension  that  the  report  bad  been 
spread  by  some  of  his  enemies,  who  wanted 
to  prejudice  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  patron. 

The  old  gentleman  was  not  satisfied  of  his 
son's  integrity  by  this  declaration ;  being  na- 
turally of  a  generous  disposition,  highly  pre- 
possessed in  &vour  of  the  poor  oriman,  and 
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chaffrined  at  the  unpromising  appearance  of 
his  heir,  he  suspected  that  Fathom  was  over- 
awed by  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  what  he  had  said,  the  case 
really  stood  as  it  had  been  represented.  In 
this  persuasion,  he  earnestly  exhorted  his  son 
to  resist  and  combat  with  any  impulse  he 
might  feel  within  himself,  tendmg  to  selfish- 
ness, fraud,  or  imposition;  to  encourage 
every  sentiment  of  candour  and  benevolence; 
and  to  behave  with  moderation  and  affability 
to  all  his  fellow-creatures.  He  laid  upon 
him  strong  injunctions,  not  without  a  mixture 
of  threats,  to  consider  Fathom  as  the  object 
of  his  peculiar  regard;  to  respect  him  as  the 
son  of  the  count's  preserver,  as  a  Briton,  a 
stranger,  and,  above  all,  a  helpless  orphan, 
to  whom  the  rights  of  hospitality  were 
doubly  due. 

Such  admonitions  were  not  lost  upon  the 
youth,  who,  under  the  rough  husk  of  his  per- 
sonal exhibition,  postesseda  large  share  of 
eenerous  sensibility*;  without  any  formal  pro- 
fessions to  his  father,  he  resolved  to  govern 
himself  according  to  his  remonstrances ;  and, 
far  from  conceiving  the  least  spark  of  ani- 
mosity against  Fathom,  he  looked  upon  the 
poor  boy  as  the  innocent  cause  of  his  dis- 

E-ace,  and  redoubled  his  kindness  towards 
m,  that  his  honour  might  never  again  be 
called  in  question  upon  the  same  subject. 
Nothing  is  more  liable  to  misconstruction 
than  an  act  of  uncommon  generosity ;  one 
half  of  the  world  mistake  the  motive,  from 
want  of  ideas  to  cenceive  an  instance  of  bene- 
ficence that  soars  so  high  above  the  level  of 
their  own  sentiments ;  and  the  rest  suspect 
it  of  something  sinister  or  selfish,  from  the 
sug^tions  of  their  own  sordid  and  vicious 
inchnations.  The  young  count  subjected 
himself  to  such  misinterpretation,  amonff 
those  who  observed  the  increased  warmth  of 
civility  and  complaisance  in  his  behaviour  to 
Ferdinand ;  they  ascribed  it  to  his  desire  of 
still  profiting  bv  our  adventurer's  superior 
talent^  by  wflich  alone  they  supposed  him 
enabled  to  maintain  any  degree  of  reputation 
at  school ;  or  to  the  fear  of  being  convicted 
by  him  of  some  misdemeanoui;  of  which  he 
knew  himself  guilty.  These  suspicions 
were  not  effaced  by  the  conduct  of  Ferdi- 
nand, who,  when  examined  on  the  subject, 
managed  his  answers  in  such  a  manner  as 
confirmed  their  conjectures,  while  he  preten* 
dad  to  refute  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquired  to  himself  credit  for  his  extraordi- 
nary discretion  and  self-denial. 

If  he  exhibited  such  a  proof  of  sa^[acity  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  what  might  not 
be  expected  firom  his  finesse  in  the  maturity 
of  his  faculties  and  experience?  Thus  se- 
cured in  the  good  graces  of  the  whole  family, 
he  saw  the  ^lys  of  his  puerility  glide  along 
in  the  most  agreeable  elapse  of  caresses  and 
amusement.  He  never  fairly  plunsed  into 
the  stream  of  school  education,  but,  by  float- 


ing on  the  surface,  imbibed  a  small  tincture 
of^those  different  sciences  which  his  master 
pretended  to  teach :  in  short,  he  resembled 
those  vagrant  swallows  that  skim  along  the 
level  of  some  pool  or  river,  without  venturing 
to  wet  one  feather  in  their  wings,  except  in 
the  accidental  pursuit  of  an  inconsiderable 
fly.  Yet,  though  his  capacity  or  inclination 
was  unsuited  for  studies  of  this  kind,  he  did 
not  fail  to  manifest  a  perfect  genius  in  the 
acquisition  of  other  more  profitable  arts. 
Over  and  above  the  accomplishments  of 
address,  for  which  he  hath  been  already  cele- 
brated, he  excelled  all  his  fellows  in  his  dex- 
terity at  fives  and  billiards ;  was  altogether 
unrivalled  in  his  skill  at  draughts  and  back- 
gammon ;  began,  even  at  these  years,  to  un- 
derstand the  moves  and  schemes  of  chess : 
and  made  himself  a  mere  adept  in  the  mys- 
tery of  cards,  which  he  learned  in  the  course 
of  his  assiduities  and  attention  to  the  females 
of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

He  meditates  achemea  of  importance. 

It  was  in  these  parties  that  he  attracted 
the  notice  and  friendship  of  his  patroif s 
daughter,  a  girl  by  two  years  older  than  him- 
self, who  was  not  insensible  to  his  qualifica- 
tions, and  looked  upon  him  with  the  most 
fevoiurable  eyes  of  prepossession.  Whether 
or  not  he  at  this  period  of  his  life  began  to 
project  plans  for  availing  himself  of  her 
susceptibility,  is  uncertain ;  but,  without  all 
doubt,  he  cultivated  her  esteem  with  as  obse- 
quious and  submissive  attention  as  if  he  had 
already  formed  the  design,  which,  in  his  ad- 
vanced age,  he  attempted  to  put  in  execution. 

Divers  circumstances  conspired  to  promote 
him  in  the  fevour  of  this  young  lady;  the 
greenness  of  his  years  secured  him  from  any 
appearance  of  fi&flacious  aim ;  so  that  he  was 
indulged  in  frequent  opportunities  of  convers- 
ing with  his  young  mistress,  whose  parents 
encouraged  this  communication,  by  which 
they  hoped  she  would  improve  in  speaking 
the  language  of  her  father.  Such  connex- 
ions natunuly  produce  intimacy  and  firiend- 
ship.  Fathom's  person  was  agreeable,  his 
talents  calculated  for  the  mericuan  of  those 
parties,  and  his  manners  so  engaging,  that 
there  would  have  been  no  just  subject  ibr 
wonder,  had  he  made  an  impression  upon 
the  tender  unexperienced  heart  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Melvil,  whose  beauty  was  not  so 
attractive  as  to  extinguish  his  hope,  in  rais- 
ing up  a  number  of  formidable  rivals;  though 
her  expectations  of  fortune  were  such  as 
commonly  lend  additional  lustre  to  personal 
merit. 

All  these  considerations  were  so  many 
steps  towards  the  success  of  Ferdinand's 
pretensions;  and  though  he  cannot  be  sap* 
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posed  to  have  perceived  them  at  first,  he  in 
the  sequel  seemed  perfectly  well  apprised  of 
his  advantages,  and  used  them  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  fttculties.  Observing  that  'she 
delighted  in  music,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  that  art,  and,  by  dint  of  application 
and  a  tolerable  ear,  learned  of  himself  to  ac- 
company her  with  a  German  flute,  while  she 
sung  and  played  upon  the  harpsichord.  The 
count,  seeing  his  inclination,  and  the  progress 
he  had  made,  resolved  that  his  capacity 
should  not  be  lost  for  want  of  cultivation;  and 
accordingly  provided  him  with  a  master,  by 
whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
the  art,  and  soon  became  a  proficient  in  play, 
in^  upon  the  violin. 

in  the  practice  of  these  improvements  and 
avocations,  and  in  attendance  upon  his  young 
master,  whom  he  took  care  never  to  disoblige 
or  neglect,  he  attained  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
without  feeling  the  least  abatement  in  the 
friendship  and  generosity  of  those  upon 
whom  he  depended;  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
ceiving every  day  fresh  marks  of  their  bounty 
and  regard.  He  had  before  this  time  been 
emit  with  the  ambition  of  making  a  conquest 
of  the  young  lady's  heart,  and  foresaw  mani- 
fold advantages  to  himself  in  becoming  son- 
in-law  to  Count  Melvil,  who,  he  never 
doubted,  would  soon  be  reconciled  to  the 
match,  if  once  it  coidd  be  effectuated  without 
his  knowledge.  Although  he  thought  he  had 
great  reason  to  believe  that  mademoiselle 
looked  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  peculiar 
favour,  his  disposition  was  happily  tempered 
with  an  ingredient  of  caution,  that  hindered 
him  from  acting  with  precipitation,  and  he 
had  discerned  in  the  young  lady's  deportment 
certain  indications  of  loftiness  and  pride, 
which  kept  him  in  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
circumspection ;  for  he  knew,  that,  by  a  pre- 
mature declaration  he  should  run  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  all  the  advantages  he  had  gained, 
and  blasting  those  expectations  that  now 
blossomed  so  gaily  in  his  heart. 

Restricted  by  these  reflections,  he  acted 
at  a  wary  distance,  and  determined  to  proceed 
by  the  method  of  sap;  and,  summoning  All 
his  artifice  and  attraction  to  his  aid,  em- 
ployed them  under  the  insidious  cover  of 
profound  respect,  in  order  to  undermine 
those  bulwarks  of  haughtiness  or  discretion, 
which  otherwise  might  have  rendered  his 
approaches  to  her  impracticable.  With  a 
view  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  company, 
and  sound  her  sentiments  at  the  same  time, 
he  became  more  reserved  than  usual,  and 
seldom  enga^d  in  her  parties  of  music  and 
cards ;  ^et,  m  the  midst  of  his  reserve,  he 
never  failed  in  those  demonstrations  of  reve- 
rence and  regard,  which  he  knew  perfectly 
well  how  to  express,  but  devised  such  ex- 
cuses for  his  absence,  as  she  could  not  help 
admitting.  In  consequence  of  this  aflfected 
shyness,  she  more  than  once  gently  chid  him 
for  his  neglect  and  iadifference,  observing. 


with  an  ironical  air,  that  he  was  now  too 
much  of  a  man  to  be  entertained  with  such 
effeminate  diversions :  but  her  reproofs  were 
pronounced  with  too  much  ease  Imd  good 
humour  to  be  agreeable  to  our  hero,  who 
desired  to  see  her  ruffled  and  chagrined  at  his 
absence,  and  to  hear  himself  rebuked  with  an 
angry  affectation  of  disdain.  This  effort, 
therefore,  he  reinforced  with  the  most  capti- 
vating carriage  he  could  assume,  in  those 
hours  which  ne  now  so  sparingly  bestowed 
upon  his  mistress :  he  regaled  her  with  all  the 
entertaining  stories  he  could  learn  orinvent, 
particularly  such  as  he  thought  would  iustiiy 
and  recommend  the  levelling  power  of  love, 
that  knows  no  distinctions  of  fortune.  He 
sung  nothing  but  tender  airs  and  passionate 
complaints,  composed  by  desponding  or  des- 
pairing swains ;  and,  to  render  his  performan- 
ces or  this  kind  the  more  pathetic,  interlarded 
them  with  some  seasonable  sighs,  while  the 
tears,  which  he  had  ever  at  command,  stood 
collected  in  either  eye. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  overlook  such 
studied  emotions :  she  in  a  jocose  manner 
taxed  him  with  having  lost  his  heart,  rallied 
the  excess  of  his  passion,  and  in  a  merry 
strain  undertook  to  be  an  advocate  for  his 
love.  Her  behaviour  was  still  wide  of  his 
wish  and  expectation  :  he  thought  she  would« 
in  consequence  of  her  discovery,  have  be- 
trayed some  interested  symptom ;  that  her 
face  would  have  undergone  some  favourable 
suflusion ;  that  her  tongue  would  have  fal- 
tered, her  breast  heaved,  and  her  whole  de^ 
portment  betokened  internal  agitation  and 
disorder ;  in  which  case,  he  meant  to  profit 
by  the  happy  impression,  and  declare  himself^ 
before  she  could  possibly  recollect  the  dictates 
of  her  pride.  Baffled,  however,  in  his  endea^. 
vours,  by  the  serenity  of  the  voung  lady, 
which  he  still  deemed  e<]uivocal,  he  had  re- 
course to  another  experiment,  by  which  he 
believed  he  should  make  a  discovery  of  her 
sentiments  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt. 
One  day,  while  he  accompanied  mademoiseUe 
in  her  exercise  of  music,  he  pretended  all 
of  a  sudden  to  be  taken  ill,  and  counterfeited 
a  swoon  in  her  aparttnent.  Surprised  at 
this  accident,  she  screamed  aloud,  but  far 
from  running  to  his  assistance,  with  the 
transports  and  distraction  of  a  lover,  she 
ordered  her  maid,  who  was  present,  to  sup- 
port his  head,  and  went  in  person  to  call  for 
more  help  ;  he  was  accordingly  removed  to 
his  own  chamber,  where,  willing  to  be  still 
more  certified  of  her  inclinations,  he  pro- 
longed the  flirce,  and  lay  groaning  under  the 
pretence  of  a  severe  fever. 

The  whole  &mily  was  alarmed  upon  this 
occasion  ;  for,  as  we  have  already  cinerved, 
he  was  an  universal  favourite.  He  was  im- 
mediately visited  by  the  old  count  and  his 
lady,  who  expressed  the  utmost  concern  at 
his  distemper,  ordered  him  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended, and  sent  for  a  physician  withoat  loss 
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of  time.  The  ^oung  sentieinan  would 
scarce  stir  from  his  bed-side,  where  he  min- 
ifitered  unto  him  with  all  the  demonstrations 
of  brotherly  affection ;  and  miss  exhorted  him 
to  keep  up  his  spirits,  with  many  express- 
ions of  unreserved  sympathy  and  regard; 
nevertheless,  he  saw  nothing  in  her  beha- 
viour but  what  might  be  naturally  expected 
from  common  friendship,  and  a  compassion- 
ate disposition,  and  was  very  much  mortified 
at  his  disappointment. 

Whether  the  miscarriage  actually  affected 
his  constitution,  or  the  doctor  happened  to 
be  mistaken  in  bis  diagnostics,  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine;  but  the  patient  was  cer- 
tainly treated  secundum  artetn,  and  all  his 
complaints  in  a  little  time  realized ;  for  the 
physician,  like  a  true  graduate,  had  an  eye  to 
the  apothecary  in  his  prescriptions ;  and  such 
was  the  concern  and  scrupulous  care  with 
which  our  hero  was  attended,  that  the  orders 
of  the  faculty  were  performed  with  the  utmost 
punctuality.  He  was  blooded,  vomited, 
purged,  and  blistered,  in  the  usual  forms  (for 
the  physicians  of  Hungary  are  generally  as 
well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  their  occupation 
as  any  other  leeches  under  the  sun),  and 
swallowed  a  whole  dispensary  of  boluses, 
draughts,  and  apozems,  by  which  means  he 
became  fairlv  delirious  in  three  days,  and 
80  untractable,  that  he  could  be  no  longer 
managed  according  to  rule ;  otherwise,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  wond  would  never  have  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  these  adventures.  In 
short,  his  constitution,  though  unable  to  cope 
with  two  such  formidable  antagonists  as  the 
doctor  and  the  disease  he  had  conjured  up, 
was  no  sooner  rid  of  the  one,  than  it  easily 

fi>t  the  better  of  the  other;  and  though 
drdinand,  after  all,  found  his  grand  aim 
unaccomplished,  his  maladv  wasgproductive 
of  a  consequence,  which,  though  be  had  not 
foreseen  it,  he  did  not  fkil  to  convert  to  his 
own  use  and  advantage. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Engages  in  partnership  with  a  female 
associate,  in  order  to  put  his  talents  in 
action. 

While  he  displayed  his  qualifications  in 
order  to  entrap  the  hWrt  of  his  voung  mis- 
tresSf  he  had  unwittingly  enslaved  the  affec- 
tions of  her  maid.  Tnis  attendant  was  also 
a  favourite  of  the  young  lady,  and,  though 
her  senior  by  two  or  three  good  years  at  least, 
unquestionably  her  superior  in  point  of  per- 
sonal  beauty ;  she  moreover  possessed  a  good 
stock  of  cunning  and  discernment,  and  was 
fhmished  by  nature  with  a  very  amorous 
complexion.    These   circumstances    being 

S remised,  the  reader  wUl  not  be  surprised  to 
nd  her  smitten  by  those  uncommon  qualifica- 
tions which  we  have  celebrated  in  youngs 


Fathom.  She  had  in  good  sooth  long  sighed 
in  secret,  under  the  powerful  influence  or  his 
charms,  and  practised  upon  him  all  those 
little  arts,  by  which  a  woman  strives  to 
attract  the  admiration,  and  ensnare  the  heart 
of  a  man  she  loves:  but  all  his  faculties  were 
employed  upon  the  plan  which  he  had  ah'eady 
projected;  that  was  the  goal  of  his  whole 
attention,  to  which  all  his  measures  tended ; 
and  whether  or  not  he  perceived  the  im- 
pression he  had  made  upon  Teresa,  he  never 
gave  her  the  least  reason  to  believe  he  was 
conscious  of  his  victory,  until  he  found  him<- 
self  bafiled  in  his  design  upon  the  heart  of 
her  mistress.  She  therefore  persevered  in 
her  distant  attempts  to  allure  him,  with  the 
usual  coquetries  of  dress  and  address;  and  in 
the  sweet  hope  of  profiting  by  his  suscepti- 
bility, made  shift  to  suppress  her  feelings* 
and  keep  her  passion  within  bounds,  until 
his  supposed  danger  alarmed  her  fears,  and 
raised  such  a  tumult  within  her  breast,  that 
she  could  no  longer  conceal  her  love,  but 
gave  a  loose  to  her  sorrow  in  the  most  im- 
moderate expressions  of  anguish  and  afflic- 
tion, and,  while  his  delirium  lasted,  behaved 
with  all  tiie  agitation  of  a  despairing  shep- 
herdess. 

Ferdinand  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  the 
last  person  in  the  famfly  who  understood  the 
situation  of  her  thoughts:  when  he  perceived 
her  passion,  he  entered  into  deliberation 
with  himself,  and  tasked  his  reflection  and 
foresight,  in  order  to  discover  how  best  he 
might  convert  this  conquest  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. Here,  then,  that  we  may  neglect 
no  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  our  nero» 
it  wUl  be  proper  to  observe,  that  howsoever 
unapt  his  unaerstanding  might  be  to  receive 
and  retain  the  nsual  culture  of  the  schools, 
he  was  naturally  a  genius  self-taught  in  point 
of  sagacity  and  invention.  He  dived  into 
the  characters  of  mankind,  with  a  penetra- 
tion peculiar  to  himself,  and,  had  ne  been 
admitted  as  a  pupil  in  any  political  academy* 
would  have  certainly  liecome  one  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  in  Europe. 

Having  revolved  all  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  such  a  connexion,  he  determined 
to  prosecute  an  amour  with  the  lady  whose 
affection  he  had  subdued,  because  he  hoped 
to  interest  her  as  an  auxiliar3r  in  his  ^;rand 
scheme  upon  mademoiselle,  which  he  did  not 
as  yet  thmk  proper  to  lay  aside ;  for  he  was 
not  more  ambitious  in  the  plan  than  tnde^ 
fiitigable  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  He  knew 
it  would  be  impossible  to  execute  his  aims 
upon  the  count's  daughter  under  the  eye  of 
Teresa,  whose  natural  discernment  would  be 
whetted  with  jealousy,  and  who  would  watch 
his  conduct,  and  thwart  his  progress,  with  all 
the  vigilance  and  spite  of  a  slighted  maiden. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  doubt  of  being 
able  to  bring  her  over  to  his  interest  by  the 
influence  he  had  already  gained,  or  might 
afterwards  acquire*  over  her  passions;  in 
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which  case  she  would  efTectually  espouse  his 
cause,  and  employ  her  good  offices  with  her 
mistress  in  his  behalf:  besides,  he  was  in- 
duced by  another  motive,  which,  though 
secondary,  did  not  fail  in  this  case  to  have 
an  effect  upon  his  determination.  He  looked 
upon  Teresa  with  the  eyes  of  appetite,  which 
he  longed  to  gratify;  for  he  was  not  at  all 
dead  to  the  instigations  of  the  flesh,  though 
he  had  philosophy  enough  to  resist  them, 
when  he  thought  they  interfered  with  his 
interest.  Here  the  case  was  quite  different : 
his  desire  happened  to  be  upon  the  side  of 
his  advantage,  and,  therefore,  resolving  to 
indulge  it,  he  no  sooner  found  himself  m  a 
condition  to  manage  such  an  adventure,  than 
he  began  to  make  ^dual  advances  in  point 
of  warmth  and  particular  complafcency  to  the 
love-sick  maid. 

He  first  of.  all  thanked  her,  in  the  most 
grateful  terms,  for  the  concern  she  had  mani- 
rested  at  his  distemper,  and  the  kind  services 
he  had  received  from  her  during  the  course 
of  it;  he  treated  her  upon  all  occasions  with 
unusual  affability  and  regard,  assiduously 
courted  her  acquaintance  and  conversation, 
and  contracted  an  intimacy  that  in  a  little 
time  produced  a  declaration  of  love.  Al- 
though her  heart  was  too  much  entendered  to 
hold  out  a^inst  all  the  forms  of  assault,  far 
from  yieldmg  at  discretion,  she  stood  upon 
honourable  terms  with  great  obstinacy  of 
punctilio,  and,  while  she  owned  he  was  mas- 
ter of  her  inclinations,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, with  a  peremptory  and  resolute  air, 
that  he  should  never  make  a  conquest  of  her 
virtue;  observing,  that,  if  the  passion  he  pro- 
fessed was  genuine,  he  would  not  scruple  to 
give  such  a  proof  of  it  as  would  at  once  con- 
vince her  of  his  sincerity:  and  that  he  could 
have  no  just  cause  to  renise  her  that  satisfac- 
tion, she  being  his  equal  in  point  of  birth  and 
situation ;  for,  if  he  was  the  companion  and 
favourite  of  the  young  count,  she  was  the 
friend  and  confidant  of  mademoiselle. 

He  acknowledged  the  strength  of  her  argu- 
ment, and  that  her  condescension  was  greater 
than  his  deserts,  but  objected  against  the 
proposal,  as  infinitely  prejudicial  to  the  for- 
tunes of  them  both.  He  represented  the  state 
of  dependence  in  which  they  mutually  stood ; 
their  utter  incapacity  to  support  one  another 
under  the  consequences  of  a  precipitate 
match,  clandestinely  made,  without  the  con- 
sent  and  concurrence  of  their  patrons :  he 
displayed,  with  great  eloquence,  all  those 
gay  expectations  they  had  reason  to  enter- 
tain, firom  that  eminent  degree  of  favour 
which  they  had  already  secured  in  the  fkmily; 
and  set  forth,  in  the  most  alluring  colours, 
those  enchanting  scenes  of  pleasure  they 
might  enjoy  in  each  other,  without  that  dis- 
agreeable consciousness  of  a  nuptial  chain, 
provided  she  would  be  his  associate  {n  the 
execution  of  a  plan  which  he  had  projected 
for  their  reciprocal  convenience. 


Having  thus  infiamed  her  love  of  pleasare 
and  curiosity,  he  with  great  caution  hinted 
his  design  upon  the  young  lady's  fortune; 
and,  perceiving  her  listening  with  the  most 
greedy  attention,  and  perfectly  ripe  for  the 
conspiracy,  he  disclosed  his  intention  at  fidl 
length,  assuring  her,  with  the  most  solemn 
protestations  of  love  and  attachment,  that, 
couM  he  once  make  himself  legal  possessor 
of  an  estate  which  mademoiselle  inherited  by 
the  will  of  a  deceased  aunt,  his  dear  Teresa 
should  reap  the  happy  fruits  of  his  affluence, 
and  wholly  engross  his  time  and  attention. 

Such  a  base  declaration  our  hero  would 
not  have  ventured  to  make,  had  he  not  im- 
plicitly  believed  the  damsel  was  as  great  a 
latitttdinarian  as  himself  in  point  of  morals 
and  principle,  and  been  well  assured,  that, 
though  he  should  be  mistaken  in  her  way  of 
thinking,  so  far  as  to  be  threatened  with  a 
detection  of  his  purpose,  he  would  always 
have  it  in  his  power  to  refute  her  accusation 
as  mere  calumny,  by  the  character  he  had 
hitherto  maintained  and  the  circumspection 
of  his  future  conduct. 

He  seldom  or  never  erred  in  his  observa- 
tions on  the  human  heart.  Teresa,  instead 
of  disapproving,  relished  the  plan  in  general, 
with  demonstrations  of  singular  satisniction; 
she  at  once  conceived  all  the  advantageous 
consequences  of  such  a  scheme,  and  per- 
ceived in  it  only  one  flaw,  which,  however, 
she  did  not  think  incurable.  This  d^ect  was 
no  other  than  a  suflicient  bond  of  union,  by 
which  they  might  be  effectually  tied  down  to 
their  mutual  interest.  She  foresaw,  that,  in 
case  Ferdinand  should  obtain  possession  of 
the  prize,  he  might  with  great  ease  deny 
their  contract,  and  disavow  her  claim  of  par- 
ticipation. She  therefore  demanded  security, 
and  proposed,  as  a  preliminary  of  the  agree- 
ment, that  he  should  privately  take  her  to 
wife,  with  a  view  to  dispel  all  her  apprehen- 
sions of  his  inconstancy  or  deceit,  as  such  a 
previous  engagement  would  be  a  check  upon 
his  behaviour,  and  keep  him  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  their  contract. 

He  could  not  help  subscribing  to  the  right- 
eousness of  this  proposal,  which,  neverthe- 
less, he  would  have  willingly  wavedi  on  the 
supposition  that  they  could  not  poteibly  be 
joined  in  the  bands  of  wedlock  with  such 
secrecy  as  the  nature  of  the  case  abeolately 
required.  This  woula  have  been  a  difliculty 
soon  removed,  had  the  scene  of  the  transac- 
tion been  laid  in  the  metropolis  of  England, 
where  passengers  are  plied  in  the  streets  by 
clergymen,  wno  prostitute  their  characters 
and  conscience  fbr  hire,  in  defiance  of  all 
decency  and  law;  but  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  ecclesiastics  are  more  scrupalooB 
in  the  exercise  of  their  function,  and  the 
objection  was,  or  supposed  to  be,  altoffether 
insurmountable;  so  tnat  they  were  nin  to 
have  recourse  to  an  expedient,  with  which, 
I  after  some  hesitation,  our  she^ventiirer  was 
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satisfied.  They  joined  hands  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  which  they  called  to  witness,  and  to 
judge  the  sincerity  of  their  vows ;  and  en- 
gaged, in  a  voluntary  oath,  to  confirm  their 
union  by  the  sanction  of  the  church,  when- 
ever a  convenient  opportunity  for  so  doing 
should  occur. 

The  scruples  of  Teresa  being  thus  re- 
moved,  she  admitted  Ferdinand  to  the  privi- 
leges of  a  husband,  which  he  enjoyed  in 
stolen  interviews,  and  readily  undertook  to 
exert  her  whole  power  in  promoting  his  suit 
with  her  voung  mistress,  because  she  now 
considered  his  interest  as  inseparably  con- 
nected with  her  own.  Surely  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  or  preposterous  than  the 
articles  of  this  covenant,  which  she  insisted 
upon  with  such  inflexibility.  How  could  she 
suppose  that  her  pretended  lover  would  be 
restrained  by  an  oath,  when  the  very  occa- 
sion of  incurring  it  was  an  intention  to  act  in 
violation  of  all  laws  humane  and  divine?  and 
yet  such  ridiculous  conjuration  is  commonly 
the  cement  of  every  conspiracy,  how  dark, 
bow  treacherous,  how  impious,  soever  it  may 
be :  a  certain  sign  that  there  are  some  re- 
mains of  religion  left  in  the  human  mind, 
even  after  every  moral  sentiment  hath  aban- 
doned it;  and  that  the  most  execrable  ruffian 
finds  means  to  quiet  the  suggestions  of  his 
conscience  by  some  reversionary  hope  of 
lieaven*8  forgiveness. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Their  frU  attempt;  with  a  digression 
which  some  readers  may  think  imper^ 
tinent, 

Bs  this  as  it  will,  our  lovers,  though  real 
voluptuaries,  amidst  the  first  transports  of 
their  enjoyment,  did  not  neglect  the  great 
political  aim  of  their  conjunction.  Teresa's 
bed-chamber,  te  which  our  hero  constantly 
repaired  at  midnight,  was  the  scene  of  their 
deliberations;  and  there  it  was  determined 
that  the  damsel,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion, 
should  feign  herself  irritated  at  the  indifier- 
ence  of  Ferdinand,  her  passion  for  whom  was 
by  this  time  no  secret  in  the  family;  and 
that,  with  a  view  to  countenance  this  affecta- 
tion, he  should  upon  |^  occasions  treat  her 
with  an  air  of  lottineos  and  disdain. 

So  screened  fix)m  all  imputation  of  fraud, 
slie  was  furnished  by  him  with  artful  instruc- 
tions how  to  sound  the  inclinations  of  her 
young  mistress,  how  to  recommend  his  per- 
son and  qualifications  by  the  sure  methods 
of  contradiction,  comparisons,  revilings,  and 
reproach ;  how  to  watch  the  paroxysms  of 
her  disposition,  inflame  her  passions,  and 
improve  lor  his  advantage  those  moments  of 
fhulty,  from  which  no  woman  is  exempted. 
In  short,  this  consummate  politician  taught 
hii  agent  to  poison  the  young  lady's  mind 


with  insidious  conversation,  tending  to  in- 
spire her  with  the  love  of  guilty  pleasure,  to 
debauch  her  sentiments,  and  confound  her 
ideas  of  dignity  and  virtue.  After  all,  the 
task  is  not  difficult  to  lead  the  unpractised 
heart  astray  by  dint  of  those  opportuniti^ 
her  seducer  possessed.  The  seeds  of  insinal^ 
tion  seasonably  sown  upon  the  warm  luxtt^ 
riant  soil  of  youth,  could  hardly  fail  of  shooting 
up  into  such  intemperate  desires  as  he  wanted 
to  produce,  especially  when  cultured  and 
cherished  in  her  unguarded  hours  by  that 
stimulating  discourse  which  familiarity  ad- 
mits, and  the  looser  passions,  ingrafted  in 
every  breast,  are  apt  to  relish  and  excuse. 

Fathom  had  previously  reconnoitred  the 
ground,  and  discovered  some  marks  of  inflam- 
mability in  mademoiselle's  constitution ;  her 
beauty  was  not  such  as  to  engage  her  in  those 
gaieties  of  amusement  which  could  flatter 
her  vanity  and  dissipate  her  ideas :  and  she 
was  of  an  age  when  the  little  loves  and  young 
desires  take  possession  of  the  fiincy ;  he  there- 
fore concluded,  that  she  had  the  more  leisure 
to  indulge  those  enticing  images  of  pleasure 
that  youth  never  fails  to  create,  particularly 
in  those  who,  like  her,  were  addicted  to  soh- 
tude  and  study. 

Teresa,  fuU  fraught  with  the  wily  injunc- 
tions of  her  confederate,  took  the  field,  and 
opened  the  campaign  with  such  remarkable 
sourness  in  her  aspect  when  Ferdinand  ap- 
peared,  that  her  young  lady  could  not  help 
taking  notice  of  her  affected  chagrin,  and 
askeoT  the  reason  of  such  apparent  alteration 
in  her  way  of  thinking.  Prepared  for  this 
question,  the  other  reiHied,  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated forgiving  mademoiselle  to  understand, 
that,  whatever  impressions  Ferdinand  might 
have  formerly  made  on  her  heart,  they  were 
now  altogether  effaced  by  the  pride  and  in- 
solence with  which  he  had  received  her  aA* 
vances ;  and  that  her  breast  now  glowed  with 
all  the  revenge  of  a  slighted  lover. 

To  evince  tlie  sincerity  of  this  declaration, 
she  bitterly  inveighed  against  him,  and  even 
affected  to  depreciate  those  talents  in  which 
she  knew  his  chief  merit  to  consist,  hoping, 
by  these  means,  to  interest  mademoiselle's 
candour  in  his  defence.  So  far  the  train 
succeeded ;  that  young  lady's  love  for  truth 
was  offended  at  the  calumnies  that  were 
vented  against  Ferdinand  in  his  absence. 
She  chid  her  woman  for  the  rancour  of  her 
temarks,  and  undertook  to  refute  the  articles 
of  his  dispraise.  Teresa  supported  her  own 
assertions  with  great  obstinacy,  and  a  dispute 
ensued,  in  which  her  mistress  was  heated 
into  some  extravagant  commendations  of  our 
adventurer. 

His  supposed  enemy  did  not  fail  to  make 
a  report  of  her  success,  and  to  magnify  every 
advantage  they  had  gained,  believing,  m  good 
earnest,  that  her  lady's  warmth  was  the  diect 
of  a  real  papsion  for  the  fortunate  Mr  Fathom ; 
-but  he  himself  viewed  the  adventure  in  a  dif- 
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f^ient  light,  and  rightly  imputed  the  violence 
of  mademoiseUe's  behaviour  to  the  contra- 
dictioQ  she  had  sustained  from  her  maid,  or 
to  the  fire  of  her  natural  generosity  glowing 
in  behalf  of  innocence  traduced.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  perfectly  well  pleased  with  the 
nature  of  the  contest,  because,  in  the  course 
of  such  debates,  he  foresaw  that  he  should 
become  habitually  her  hero,  and  that  in  time 
she  would  actually  believe  those  exagp^era- 
tions  of  his  merit  which  she  herself  had^ign- 
ed,  for  the  honour  of  her  own  arguments. 

This  presage,  founded  upon  that  principle 
of  self-respect  without  which  no  individual 
exists,  may  certainly  be  justified  by  manifold 
occurrences  in  life ;  we  ourselves  have  known 
a  very  pregnant  example,  which  we  shall 
relate,  for  the  emolument  of  the  reader.  A 
certain  needy  author  having  found  means  to 
present  a  manuscript  to  one  of  those  sons  of 
fortune  who  are  dienified  with  the  appellation 
'.pf  patrons,  insteaa  of  reaping  that  applause 
and  advantage  with  which  he  nad  regaled  his 
fancy,  had  the  mortification  to  find  nis  per- 
formance treated  with  infinite  irreverence 
and  contempt :  and,  in  high  dud^on  and  dis- 
appointment, appealed  to  the  judgment  of 
another  critic,  wno,  he  knew,  had  no  venera- 
tion for  the  first. 

This  common  consolation,  to  which  all 
baffled  authors  have  recooise,  was  productive 
of  verv  happy  consequences  to  our  bard ;  for, 
though  the  opinions  of  both  judges  concern- 
ing the  piece  were  altogether  the  same,  the 


lant,  or  desire  of  rendering  his  rival  ridicu 
lous  in  the  eye  of  taste,  undertook  to  repair 
the  misfortune,  and  in  this  manner  executed 
the  plan ;  in  a  meeting  of  literati,  to  which 
both  these  wits  belonged,  he  who  had  espoused 
the  poet's  cause,  having  previously  aesired 
another  member  to  bring  his  composition  on 
the  carpet,  no  sooner  neard  it  mentioned, 
than  he  began  to  censure  it  with  flagrant 
marks  of  scorn,  and,  with  an  ironical  air, 
looking  at  its  first  condemner,  observed,  that 
he  must  be  furiously  infected  with  the  rafe 
of  patronizimf,  who  could  take  such  a  oe- 

51orable  perrormance  into  his  protection. 
*he  sarcasm  took  effect. 
The  person  against  whom  it  was  levelled 
taking  umbrage  at  his  presumption,  assumed 
an  aspect  of  disdain,  and  replied,  with  great 
animosity,  that  nothing  was  more  easily  sup- 
ported tnan  the  character  of  a  Zoilus,  be- 
cause no  production  was  alto^ther  free  from 
blemishes,  and  any  man  might  pronounce 
against  any  piece  by  the  lump,  without  in- 
teresting bis  own  discernment ;  but  to  per- 
ceive the  beauties  of  a  work,  it  was  reqmsite 
to  have  learning,  judgment,  and  taste ;  and 
therefore  he  did  not  wonder  that  the  ^ntle- 
man  had  overlooked  a  great  many  in  the 
composition  which  he  so  cotitemptuously 
descried.  A  rejoinder  succeeded  this  reply, 
and  produced  a  long  train  of  altercation,  m 


which  the  gentleman  who  had  formerly  treat- 
ed the  book  with  such  disrespect  now  jtfo- 
fessed  himself  its  passionate  admirer,  and 
held  forth  in  praise  of  it  with  great  warmth 
and  elocution. 

Not  contented  witji  having  exhibited  this 
instance  of  regard,  he  next  morning  sent  a 
message  to  the  owner,  importing,  that  1m 
had  but  superficially  ghuiced  over  the  manu- 
script, and  desiring  the  fnvoui  of  perusing  it 
a  second  time ;  bein^  indulged  in  this  reqaeet, 
he  recommended  it  m  terms  of  rapture  to  all 
his  friends  and  dependents,  and  by  dint  of 
unwearied  solicitation,  procured  a  veiy  ample 
subscription  for  the  author. 

But  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  story  :«- 
Teresa's  practices  were  not  confined  to  sim- 
ple defamation ;  her  reproaches  were  con- 
trived  so  as  to  imply  some  inteUicence  in 
favour  of  the  person  she  reviled.  En  exem- 
plifying  his  pertness  and  arrogance,  she  re- 
peated his  witty  repartee;  on  pretence  of 
Diaming  his  ferocity,  she  recounted  proofii  of 
his  spint  and  prowess ;  and,  in  explaining  the 
source  of  his  vanity,  gave  her  mistrees  to 
understand,  that  a  certam  young  lady  of  fash- 
ion  was  said  to  be  enamoured  of  his  pereon. 
Nor  did  this  well-instructed  understrapper 
omit  those  other  parts  of  her  cue  which  the 
principal  judged  necessary  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  scheme.  Her  conversation  became 
less  guarded,  and  took  a  freer  turn  than  usual  j 
she  seized  all  opportunities  of  introducing 
little  amorous  stories,  the  greatest  part  ot 


latter,  either  out  of  compassion  to  the  appel-  ,  which  were  invented  fbr  the  purposes  of 


warming  her  passions,  and  lowering  the  price 
of  chastity  in  her  esteem ;  for  she  represented 
all  the  young  ladies,  contemporaries  in  point 
of  age  and  situation,  as  so  many  sensuailistSy 
who,  without  scruple,  indulffed  themselves  in 
the  stolen  pleasures  of  youtn. 

Meanwhile  Ferdinanu  seconded  these  en- 
deavours with  his  whole  industry  and  address : 
he  redoubled,  if  possible,  his  aeference  and 
respect,  whetting  his  assiduity  to  the  keenest 
edge  of  attention ;  and,  in  short,  regulated 
his  dress,  conversation,  and  deportment,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy,  turn,  and  prevailing 
humour,  of  his  young  mistress.    He  more- 
over attempted  to  profit  by  her  curiosity, 
which  he  knew  to  be  truly  feminize ;  and 
having  culled  from  the  library  of  his  patron 
certain  dangerous  books,  calculated  to  de- 
^bauch  the  minds  of  young  people,  left  them 
occasionally  upon  the  table  in  his  apartment, 
after  having  directed  Teresa  to  pick  them  up, 
as  if  by  accident,  in  his  absence,  and  carry 
them  off  for  the  entertainment  of  made- 
moiselle; nay,  this  crafty  projector  found 
means  to  furnish  his  associate  with  some  mis- 
chievous preparations,  which  were  mingled  in 
her  chocolate,  tea,  or  coflfee,  as  provocations 
to  warm  her  constitutiof^ ;  yet  ail  these  ma^ 
chinations,  ingenious  as  they  were,  failed 
not  only  in  fulfillinjif  their  aim,  hot  even  in 
febaking  the  foundations  of  lier  vktoe  or|iride» 
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which  stood  their  assaults  unmovedy  like  a 
strong  tower  built  upon  a  rock,  impregnable 
to  all  the  tempestuous  blasts  of  heaven. 

Not  but  that  the  conspirators  were  more 
than  once  mistaken  in  the  effects  of  their 
artifices,  «nd  disposed  to  applaud  themselves 
on  the  progress  they  had  made.  When  at 
«ny  time  she  expressed  a  desire  to  examine 
those  performances  which  were  laid  before 
her  as  snares  to  entrap  her  chastity,  they 
attributed  that,  which  was  no  other  than  cu- 
riosity, to  a  looseness  of  sentiment ;  and  when 
she  discovered  no  aversion  to  hear  those 
anecdotes  concerning  the  frailty  of  her  neigh- 
hours,  the^  imputed  to  abatement  of  chastity 
that  satisfaction  which  was  the  result  of  self- 
congratulation  on  her  own  superior  virtue. 

&  far  did  the  treacherous  accomplice  of 
Fathom  presume  upon  these  misconstruc- 
tions, that  she  at  length  divested  her  tongue 
of  all  restraint,  and  Shaved  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  youns^  lady,  confounded  and 
incensed  at  her  indecency  and  impudence, 
rebuked  her  with  great  severity,  and  com- 
manded her  to  reform  her  discourse,  on  pain 
of  being  dismissed  with  disgrace  from  her 
service. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  c<mfederate8  change  their  battery,  and 
achieve  a  remarkable  adventure. 

Thuitderstritck  at  this  disappointment,  th^ 
confederates  held  a  council,  in  order  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  next  measures  that  should 
be  taken;  and  Ferdinand,  for  the  present, 
despairing  of  accomplishing  his  grand  aim, 
resolved  to  profit  in  another  manner,  by  the 
conveniency  of  his  situation .  He  represented 
to  his  help-mate,  that  it  would  be  prudent  for 
them  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  as 
their  connexion  might  be  sooner  or  later  dis- 
covered, and  an  end  put  to  all  those  oppor- 
tunities  which  they  now  so  happily  enjoyed. 
All  principles  of  morality  had  been  already 
excluded  from  their  former  plan ;  consequently 
he  found  it  an  easy  task  to  interest  Teresa 
in  any  other  scheme  tending  to  their  mutual 
advanftge,  howsoever  wicked  and  perfidious 
it  might  be.  He  therefore  persuaded  her  to 
be  his  auxiliary  in  defrauding  mademoiselle 
at  play,  and  gave  her  suitable  directions  for 
that  purpose ;  and  even  tutored  her  how  to 
abuse  the  trust  reposed  in  her,  by  embezzling 
the  young  lady's  effects,  without  incurring 
the  suspicion  of  dishonesty. 

On  the  supposition  that  every  servant  in 
the  house  ^vas  not  able  to  resist  such  tempta- 
tion, the  purse  of  her  mistress  (to  which  the 
maid  had  always  access)  was  dropped  in  a. 
passage  which  the  domestics  had  occasion  to 
frequent,  and  Fathom  posted  himself  in  a 
convenient  place,  in  order  to  observe  the 
eflfed  of  his  stratagem.    Here  he  was  9ot 
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disappointed  in  his  conjeoture.  The  first 
person  who  chanced  to  pass  that  way,  was 
one  of  the  chambermaids,  with  whom  Teresa 
had  lived  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  invete- 
rate enmity,  because  the  wench  had  fiuledin 
that  homage  and  respect  which  was  paid  to 
her  by  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

Ferdinand  had  in  his. heart  espoused  the 
quarrel  of  his  associate,  and  longed  for  an 
occasion  to  deliver  her  from  the  malicious 
observance  of  such  an  antagonist :  when  he, 
therefore,  saw  her  approach,  his  heart  throb- 
bed with  joyful  expectations ;  but,  when  she 
snatched  up  the  purse,  and  thrust  it  into  her 
bosom,  with  all  the  eagerness  and  confusion 
of  one  determined  to  appropriate  the  windfall 
to  her  own  use,  his  transports  were  altoge- 
ther unspeakable.  He  traced  her  to  her  own 
apartment,  whither  she  immediately  retreated 
with  great  trepidation,  and  then  communi- 
cated the  discovery  to  Teresa,  together  with 
instructions  how  to  behave  in  the  sequel.      * 

In  conformity  with  these  lessons,  she  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  going  to  mademoiselle 
and  demanding  money  for  some  necessary 
expense,  that  the  loss  mi^ht  be  known  before 
the  finder  could  have  leisure  to  make  any 
/resh  conveyance  of  the  prize  ;  and,  in  the 
mean  tiyie,  Ferdinand  kept  a  strict  eye  upon 
the  motions  of  the  chambermaid .  The  y otng 
lady,  having  rummaged  her  pockets  in  vain, 
expressed  some  surprise  at  the  loss  of  her 
purse,  upon  which  her  attendant  gave  Indica- 
tions of  extreme  amazement  and  concern ; 
she  said  it  could  not  possibly  be  lost ;  en- 
treated her  to  search  her  escritoir,  while  she 
herself  ran  about  the  room,  prying  into  every  . 
corner,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  fear  and 
distraction.  Having  made  this  unsuccessful 
inquiry,  she  pretended  to  shed  a  flood  of  tears, 
bewailing  her  own  fate,  in  being  near  the 
person  or  any  lady  who  met  with  such  a  mis- 
fortune, by  which,  she  observed,  her  charac- 
ter might  be  called  in  question :  she  produced 
her  own  keys,  and  begged,  upon  her  knees,., 
that  her  chamber  and  boxes  might  be  searched 
without  delay.  • 

In  a  word,  she  demeaned  herself  so  artfully 
upon  this  occasion,  that  her  mistress,  who 
never  entertained  the  least  doubt  of  her  in- 
tefifrity,  now  looked  upon  her  as  a  miracle  of 
fidelity  and  attadhment,  and  was  at  infinite 
pains  to  console  her  for  the  accident  which 
nad  happened;  protesting  that,  for  her  own 
part,  the  loss  of  the  money  should  never 
affect  her  with  a  moment's  uneasiness,  if  she 
could  retrieve  a  certain  medal  which  she  had 
long  kept  in  her  purse  as  a  remembrance  of 
her  deceased  aUnt,  fh>m  whom  she  received 
it  in  a  present. 

Fathom  entered  acdidentallj,  in  the  midst   " 
of  this  well-acted  scene,  and,  perceiving  the 
•iptation  of  the  maid,  and  the  concern'  of  the    , 
mistress,  desired,  in  a  respectful  manner,  to 
know  the  cause  of  their  disorder.    Before 
the  young  lady  had  time  to  make  him  Hc^-    ' 
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qiiainted  with  the  circumttaneefl  of  the  ca8e» 
his  accomplice  exclaimed,  in  an  affected  pass- 
ion,— **Mt  Fathom,  my  lady  has  lost  her 
pmrse;  and  as  no  persons  in  the  family  are  so 
m«ch  about  her  as  you  and  I,  you  must  give 
me  leave,  in  my  own  justification,  to  insist 
upon  mademoiselle's  oraerinff  the  apartments 
of  us  both  to  be  searched  without  loss  of  time; 
here  are  my  pockets  and  my  keys,  and  you 
cannot  scruple  to  give  her  the  same  satismc- 
tion;  for  innocence  has  nothing  to  fear." 

Miss  Mdvil  reprimanded  her  sharply  for 
her  unmannerly  leal;  and  Ferdinand,  eveinff 
her  with  a  look  of  disdain, — *'  Madam,'*  saia 
he,  **  I  approve  of  your  proposal;  but,  before 
I  undergo  such  mortification,  I  would  advise 
mademoiselle  to  subject  the  two  chamber- 
maids to  such  inquiry;  as  they  also  have  ac- 
cess to  the  qwrtments,  and  are,  I  apprehend, 
as  likely  as  you  or  I  to  behave  in  such  a 
scandalous  manner." 

The  ^ouDg  lady  declared  that  she  was  too 
well  satisfied  of  Teresa's  honesty  and  Ferdi- 
nand's honour,  to  harbour  the  leaat  suspicion 
of  either,  and  that  she  would  sooner  die  than 
disgrace  them  so  ftr  as  to  comply  with  the 
proposal  the  former  had  made;  but  as  she 
saw  no  reason  for  exempting  inferior  ser- 
vants from  that  examination  which  Fathom 
advised,  she  would  forthwith  put  it  in  execu- 
tion. The  chambermaids  being  accordingly 
summoned,  she  calmly  asked  if  either  of 
them  had  accidentallv  found  the  purse  she 
had  dropped?  and  both  replying  in  the  nega- 
tive, she  assumed  an  air  of  severity  and  deter- 
mination, and  demanding  their  kevs,  threat- 
ened to  examine  their  trunks  on  the  instant. 

The  guilty  Abigail,  who,  though  an  Hun- 
garian, was  not  inferior,  in  point  of  efiron- 
texy,  to  any  one  of  the  sisterhood  in  En^and, 
no  sooner  heard  this  menace,  than  she 
affected  an  air  of  affronted  innocence, 
thanked  God  she  had  lived  in  many  reputable 
fkmilies,  and  been  trusted  with  untold  gold, 
but  was  never  before  suspected  of  theft;  that 
the  other  maid  might  do  as  she  should  think 
proper,  and  be  mean-spirited  enough  to  let 
fier  things  be  tumbled  topsy-turvy  and  ex- 
posed; but,  for  her  own  part,  if  she  should  be 
used  in  that  inhuman  and  disgraceful  man- 
ner, she  would  not  stay  another  hour  in  the 
bouse:  and  in  conclusion  said,  that  mademoi- 
selle had  more  reason  to  look  sharp  after 
those  who  enjoyed  the  ^atest  share  of  her 
favour,  than  believe  their  malicious  insinua- 
-tions  against  innocent  people,  whom  they 
were  well  known  to  hate  and  defame. 

This  declaration,  implving  an  hint  to  the 

Seiudice  of  Teresa,  far  from  diverting  Miss 
elvil  from  her  purpose,  served  onlv  to  en- 
hance the  character  of  the  accused  in  her 
opinion,  and  to  confirm  her  suspicion  of  the 
Accuser,  of  whom  she  again  demanded  her 
keys,  protesting  that,  should  she  prove  re- 
fVaetoiy,  the  count  himself  should  take  coff- 
nbance  of  the  afildr,  whereas,  if  she  would 


deal  ingenuously,  she  should  have  no  cause 
to  repent  of  her  confession.  So  saying,  she 
desired  our  adventurer  to  take  the  trouBle  of 
calling  up  some  of  the  men-servants;  upon 
which  the  conscious  criminal  began  to  trem- 
ble, and,  fidling  upon  her  knees,  acknow* 
lodged  her  guilt,  and  implored  the  forgiveness 
of  her  young  mistress. 

Teresa,  seizing  this  occasion  to  signalize 
her  generosity,  joined  in  the  request,  and  the 
offender  was  nardoned,  after  having  restored 
the  purse,  ana  promis^,  in  the  sight  of  Hea- 
ven, that  the  devil  should  never  again  entice 
her  to  the  commission  of  such  a  crime. 
This  adventure  fully  answered  all  the  pur- 
poses of  our  politician;  it  established  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow-labourer's  virtue,  be- 
yond  the  power  of  accident  or  information  to 
shake,  and  set  up  a  false  beacon  to  mislead 
the  sentiments  of  mademoiselle,  in  case  she 
should  for  the  foture  meet  with  the  like  mis- 
fortune. 


CHAPTER  X. 

T%ey  proceed  to  levy  contribution^  with 
great  success,  until  our  hero  sets  out  toith 
tke  young  count  for  Vienna,  where  he 
enters  into  league  with  another  aivenr 
turer. 

Undiii  this  secure  cover,  Teresa  levied 
contributions  upon  her  mistress  with  great 
success.  Some  trinket  was  missing  eveiv 
day;  the  voung  lady's  patience  began  to  fail: 
the  feithful  attendant  was  overwhelmed  with 
consternation,  and  with  the  appearance  of 
extreme  chagrin,  demanded  her  dismission, 
affirming  that  these  things  were  certainly 
effected  by  some  person  in  the  family,  with 
a  view  of  murdering[  her  precious  reputation. 
Miss  Melvil,  not  Without  difficulty,  (quieted 
her  vexation  with  assurances  of  fnviolable 
confidence  and  esteem,  until  a  pair  of  diamond 
ear-rings  vanished,  when  Teresa  could  no 
longer  keep  her  affliction  within  bomids. 
Indeed  this  was  an  event  of  more  conse- 
auenee  than  all  the  rest  which  had  happened, 
ror  the  jewels  were  valued  at  five  hundred 
florins. 

Mademoiselle  was  accordingly  alarmed  to 
such  a  degree,  that  she  made  her  mother  ac- 
quainted with  her  loss,  and  that  good  lady, 
who  was  an  excellent  economist,  did  notfiul 
to  give  indications  of  extraordinary  concern. 
She  asked  if  her  daughter  had  reason  to 
suspect  any  individual  m  tlie  family,  and*  if 
she  was  perfectly  confident  of  her  own  wo- 
man's integrityl  Upon  which  mademoiselle, 
with  many  encomiums  on  the  fidelity  and 
attachment  of  Teresa,  recounted  the  adven- 
ture  of  the  chambermaid,  who  immediately 
underwent  a  strict  inquiry,  and  was  even 
committed  to  prison,  on  tfaie  streivth  of  her 
1  former  misdemeanour.      Our  ac^enturer'a 
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mate  insisted  upon  undergoing  the  same  trial 
with  the  rest  of  the  domestics,  and  as  usual 
comprehended  Fathom  in  her  insinuations; 
while  he  seconded  the  proposal,  and  privately 
counselled  the  old  lady  to  introduce  Teresa 
to  the  magistrate  of  the  place.  By  these 
preconcert^  recriminations,  they  escaped 
all  suspicion  of  collusion.  After  a  fruitless 
inquiry,  the  prisoner  was  discharged  from  her 
confinement,  and  turned  out  of  the  service 
of  the  count,  in  whose  private  opinion  the 
character  of  no  person  *Bufiered  so  much  as 
that  of  his  own  son,  whom  he  suspected  of 
having  embezzled  the  jewels  for  the  use  of 
a  certain  inamorata,  who,  at  that  time,  was 
said  to  have  captivated  his  affections. 

The  old  gentleman  felt  upon  this  occasion 
all  that  internal  anguish  which  a  man  of 
honour  may  be  supposed  to  sufier,  on  account 
of  a  son's  de^neracy;  and,  without  divulg- 
ing his  sentunents,  or  even  hinting  his 
suspicions  to  the  youth  himself,  determined 
to  detach  him  at  once  from  such  dangerous 
connel^ions,  by  sending  him  forthwith  to  Vi- 
enna, on  pretence  of  finishing  his  exercises 
at  the  academy,  and  ushering  him  into  ac- 
quaintance with  th|»  great  world.  Though 
he  would  not  be  thought  by  the  young  gen- 
tleman himself  to  harbour  the  least  doubt  of 
his  morals,  he  did  not  scruple  to  unbosom 
himdelf  on  that  subject  to  Ferdinand,  whose 
sagacity  and* virtue  he  held. in  great  venera- 
tion. This  indulgent  patron  expressed  him- 
self in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  on  the  unto- 
ward disposition  of  his  son ;  he  told  Fathom, 
that  he  should  accompany  Renaldo'(that  was 
the  youth's  name)  not  only  as  a  companion, 
but  a  preceptor  and  pattern ;  conjured  him 
to  assist  his  tutor  in  superintending  his  con- 
duct,  and  to  reinforce  the  governor's  precepts 
bjy  his  own  example ;  to  inculcate  upon  him 
the  most  delicate  punctilios  of  honour,  and 
decoy  him  into  extravagance,  rather  than 
leave  the  least  illiberal  sentiment  in  his  heart. 

Our  crafty  adventurer,  with  demonstra- 
tions of  the  utmost  sensibility,  acknowled^^ed 
the  gleat  foodness  of  the  count  in  reposing 
such  confidence  in  his  integrity:  which,  as  he 
observed,  none  but  the  worst  of  villains  could 
abuse;- ^d  fervently  wished  that  he  might  no 
longer^i^ist,  than  he  should  continue  to  re- 
member and  resent  the  obligations  he  owed 
to  his  kind  benefactor.  While  preparations 
w^re  makin^^  for  their  departure,  our  hero 
held  a  council  with  his  associate,  whom  he 
enriched  with  many  sage  instructions  touch- 
ing her  fiiture  operations;  he  at  the  same  time 
dial^rdeoed  her  of  all  or  the  greatest  part  of 
the  spoils  she  had  won,  and  after  having  re- 
ceived divers  marics  of  bounty  from  the  count 
and  his  lady,  together  with  a  purse  from  his 
young  mistress,  he  set  out  for  Vienna  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  with  Renaldo  and 
bis  governor,  who  were  provided  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  some  of  the  count's 
friends  belonging  to  the  imperial  court. 


Such  a  favourable  introduction  could  not 
fail  of  being  advantageous  to  a  youth  of  Fer* 
dinand's  specious  accomplishments;  for  he 
was  considered  as  the  young  count's  com- 
panion, admitted  into  his  parties,  and  included 
in  all  the  entertainments  to  which  Renaldo 
was  invited.    He  soon  distinguished  him«^ 

Shis  activity  and  address,  in  the  course  of 
ose  exercises  that  were  taught  at  the  aca-* 
demy  of  which  he  was  pupil;  his  raanneiB 
were  so  engaging  as  to  attract  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  fellow-students,  and  his  conver- 
sation being  sprightly  and  inoffensive,  grew 
intote  very  great  request;  in  a  word,  her  and 
the  youn^  count  formed  a  remarkable  con- 
trast, which,  in  the  eye  of  the  world* 
redoun^sd  to  his  advantage. 

They  were  certainly,  in  all  respects,  the 
reverse  of  each  other.  Renaldo,  under  a 
total  defect  of  exterior  cultivation,  possessed 
a  most  excellent  understanding,  with  every 
virtue  that  dignifies  the  human  heart;  while 
the  other,  beneath  a  most  agreeable  outside, 
with  an  inaptitude  and  aversion  to  letters, 
concealed  an  amazing  fund  of  villainy  and 
ingratitude.  Hitherto  his  observation  had 
been  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere,  and  his 
reflections,  though  surprisingly  just  and 
acute,  had  not  attained  to  that  maturity  which 
age  and  experience  give;  but  noW)  his  per- 
ceptions began  to  be  more  distinct^  and  ex- 
tended to  a  thousand  objects  which  had  never 
before  come  under  his  coffnizance. 

He  had  formerly  imagmed,  but  was  now 
fully  persuaded,  that  the  sons  of  men  preyed 
upon  one  another,  and  such  was  the  end  and 
condition  of  their  being.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal figures  of  life,  he  observed  few  or  no 
characters  that  did  not  bear  a  strong  analogy 
to  the  savage  tyrants  of  the  wood.  One 
resembled  a  tiffer  in  fury  and  rapaciousness; 
a  second  prowled  about  like  an  nun^  wolf, 
seeking  whom  he  might  devour;  a  third  acted 
the  part  of  a  jackal,  in  beating  the  bush  for 
game  to  hii  voracious  employer;  and  a  fourth 
imitated  the  wily  fox,  in  practising  a  thou- 
sand crafty  amfaiuscades  for  the  destruction 
of  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  This  last  wfts 
the  department  of  life  for  whidi  he  found 
himself  best  qualified  by  nature  and  inclfaia- 
tion;  and  he  accotdingly  resolved  that  bift 
talent  should  not  rust  in  his  possession.  If  e 
was  already  pretty  well  versed  in  all  the 
sciences  of  play;  but  he  had  every  day  occa- 
sion to  see  tliese  arts  carried  to  such  a  sur- 
prising pitch  of  finefise  and  dexterity,  as 
discouraged  him  from  building  his  schemes 
on  that  foundation. 

He  therefore  determined  to  ftscinate  the 
judgment,  rather  than  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  by  a  continual  oxertise  of  that 
gift  of  deceiving,  with  which  he  knew  him- 
self endued  to  an  unrivalled  degree;  and  to, 
acquire  unbounded  influence  wiUi  those  who 
mi^ht  be  subservient  to  his  interest,  \fy  an 
assiduous  application  to  their  prevailing  pass* 
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ions.  Not  that  play  was  alto^ther  left  out 
in  the  projection  or  his  econoinv :  though  he 
engaged  himself  very  little  in  tne  executive 
part  of  gaming,  he  had  not  been  long  in 
Vienna,  when  he  entered  into  league  with  a 
genius  of  that  kind»  whom  he  distinguished 
amonff  ^e  pupils  of  the  academy,  and  who 
indeed  had  taJcen  up  his  habitation  in  that 
place  with  a  view  to  pillage  the  provincials 
on  their  first  arrival  in  town>4)efore  they 
could  be  armed  with  proper  circumspection 
to  preserve  their  money,  or  have  time  to 
dispose  of  it  in  any  other  shape. 

Similar  characters  ijaturalty  att^t  each 
other,  and  people  of  our  hero's  principles 
are,  of  all  others,  the  most  apt  to  distinguish 
their  own  likeness  wheresoever  it  occurs; 
because  they  always  keep  the  faculty  of 
discerning  in  full  exertion.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  mutual  alertness,  that  Ferdi- 
nand and  the  stranger,  who  was  a  native  of 
Tyrol,  pereeived  themselves  reflected  in  the 
dispositions  of  each  other,  and  immediately 
entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance; our  adventurer  undertaking  for  the 
articles  of  intelligence,  countenance,  and 
counsel,  and  his  associate  charging  himself 
with  the  risk  of  execution. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Fathom  maket  various  efforts  in  the  world 

of  gallantry. 

Thus  connected,  they  began  to  hunt  in  cou- 
ples ;  and  Fathom,  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
alliance  with  a  good  ffrace,  contrived  a  small 
scheme  that  succeeded  to  his  wish.  Renaldo 
being  one  night  intoxicated  in  the  course  of 
a  merry-making  with  his  fellow-pupils,  from 
which  Fathom  had  purposely  absented  him- 
self, was  by  the  Tyrolese  so  artfully  provoked 
to  play,  tfaiat  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, out  engaged  at  pass-dice  with  that  fell 
adversary,  who,  in  less  than  an  hour,  stripped 
him  of  a  pretty  round  sum.  Next  day,  when 
the  young  ffentleman  recovered  the  use  of 
his  recoUecuon,  he  was  sensibly  chagrined  at 
the  folly  and  precipitation  of  his  own  conduct, 
im  account  of  wnich  he  communicated  in 
confidence  to  our  hero,  with  demonstrations 
of  infinite  shame  and  concern. 

Ferdinand  having  moralized  upon  the  sub- 
ject  with  great  saAcity,  vai  sharply  in* 
yeighed  against  the  Tyrolese,  for  the  unfair 
advantage  he  had  taken,  retired  to  his  closet, 
and  wrote  the  following  billet,  which  was 
immediately  sent  to  his  ally. 

**  The  ooligations  I  owe,  and  the  attach- 
ments I  fisel  to  the  Count  de  Melvil,  will  not 
suffer  me  to  be  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
wrongs 'offered  to  his  son,  in  the  dishonour- 
able use,  I  understanijt  you  made  last  night 
of  his  unguarded  hours;  I  therefore  insist 
upon  your  making  inuxiediate  featitution  of 


the  booty  which  you  so  unjustly  got ;  other- 
wise I  expect  vou  will  meet  me  upon  the 
ramparts,  noar  the  bastion  de  la  Port  Nenve, 
to-morrow  morning  at  day-break,  in  order  to 
justify,  with  your  sword,  the  finesse  you  have 
practised  upon  the  friend  of 

"  Fbbdinand  db  Fathom." 

The  gamester  no  sooner  received  this  in- 
timation, than,  according  to  the  plan  which 
had  been  preconcerted  oetwixt  the  author 
and  him,  he  went  to  the  apartment  of  Re- 
naldo, and  presentihg  the  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  defrauded  him  of  the  preceding 
night,  told  him,  with  a  stem  countenance, 
that  though  it  was  a  just  acquisition,  he 
scorned  to  avail  himself  of  his  good  fortune 
against  any  person  who  entertained  the 
smallest  doubt  of  his  honour. 

The  young  count,  surprised  at  this  address, 
rejected  his  offer  with  disdain,  and  desired  to 
know  the  meaning  of  such  an  unexpected 
declaration.  Upon  which  the  other  produced 
Ferdinand's  billet,  and  threatened,  in  very 
high  terms,  to  meet  the  stripling  according 
to  his  invitation,  and  chastise  him  severely 
for  his  presumption.  The  consequence  of 
this  explanation  Lb  obvious.  Renaldb,  im- 
puting the  ofiiciousness  of  Fathom  to  the 
zeal  of  his  friendship,  interposed  in  the  quar- 
rel, which  was  amicably  compromised,  not  a 
little  to  the  honour  of  our  adventurer,  who 
thus  obtained  an  opportunit^r  of  displaying 
his  courage  and  integrity,  without  the  feast 
hazard  to  his  person ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  his  confederate  recommended  himself 
to  the  esteem  of  the  young  count  by  his 
spirited  behaviour  on  this  occasion ;  so  that 
Renaldo  being  less  shy  of  his  company  for 
the  future,  the  Tyrolese  had  the  fairer  op- 
portunities to  prosecute  his  designs  upon  the 
young  gentleman's  purse. 

It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that 
these  were  not  neglected.  The  son  of  Count 
Melvil  was  not  deficient  in  ppint  of  penetra- 
tion :  but  his  whole  study  was  at  that  time 
engrossed  by  the  care  of  his  eddcation,  and 
he  had  sometimes  recourse  to  play  as  tb  an 
amusement  by  which  he  sought  to  unbend 
the  severity  of  his  attention;  no  wonder, 
then,  that  ho  fell  a  prey  to  an  artful  gamester, 
who  had  been  regularly  trained  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  made  it  the  sole  study  of  his 
life ;  especially  as  the  Hungarian  was  re- 
markable for  a  wafinth  of  temper,  which  & 
knight  of  the  post  always  knows  how  to 
manage  for  his  own  advantage. 

In  the  course  of  these  operations,  Fathom 
was  a  very  useful  correspondent ;  he  instruct- 
ed the  Tyrolese  in  the  peculiarities  of  Re» 
naldo's  disposition,  and  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  proper  seasons  for  profiting  by  hia 
dexterity.  Ferdinand,  for  example,  who,  bf 
the  authority  derived  to  him  fW>m  the  injnne- 
tions  of  the  old  count,  sometimei  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  an  adviser,  cunnii^j 
chose  to  oounael  the  son  at  thoae  coujunelavM 
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when  he  knew  him  leaet  able  to  bear  such 
expoatuktion.  Advice  improperly  adroinis* 
tered  generally  acta  in  diametrical  opposition 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
given ;  at  least  this  was  the  case  with  the 
younff  gentleman,  who^  inflamed  by  the  re- 
proof of  such  a  tutor,  used  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  his  resentment,  in  an  immediate  re- 
petition of  that  conduct  which  our  adventurer 
nad  taken  the  liberty  to  disapprove ;  and  the 
gamester  was  always  at  hand  to  minister 
unto  his  indignation.  *Bj  these  means  he 
was  disincumbered  of  divers  considerable  re- 
mittances, with  which  his  father  cheerfidly 
supplied  him,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  spent  with  taste  and  liberality,  under 
the  direction  of  our  adventurer. 

But  Ferdinand's  views  were  not  confined 
to  the  narrow  field  of  this  alliance ;  he  at- 
tempted divers  enterprises  in  the  world  of 
gallantry,  conscious  of  his  own  personid 
qualifications,  and  never  doubting  that  he 
could  insinuate  himself  into  the  gSod  mces 
of  some  married  lady  about  court,  or  lay  an 
opulent  dowager  under  contribution.  But  he 
met  with  an  obstacle  in  his  endeavours  of 
this  kind,  which  all  his  art  was  unable  to 
surmount.  This  was  no  other  than  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  birth,  and  the  want  of  a  tiUe, 
without  which  no  person  in  that  country  lays 
ckiim  to  the  privileges  of  a  gentleman.  Had 
he  foreseen  this  inconvenience,  he  might  have 
made  shift  to  obviate  the  consequences,  by 
obtaining  permission  to  appear  m  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  count's  kinsman :  though,  in  all 
probability,  such  an  expedient  would  not  have 
been  extremely  agreeable  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  WBS  very  tenacious  of  the  honour 
of  lus  familv;  nevertheless,  his  generosity 
might  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  indulge 
Fathom  with  such  a  pretext,  in  consideration 
of  the  youth's  supposed  attachment,  and  the 
obligations  for  which  he  deemed  himself  in- 
debted to  his  deceased  mother. 

True  it  is,  Ferdinand,  upon  his  first  arrival 
at  Vienna,  had  been  admitted  into  fashionable 
companv,  on  the  footing  of  Renaldo's  com- 
panion, because  nobody  suspected  the  defect 
of  his  pedigree ;  and  even  after  a  report  had 
been  circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  his  extrac- 
tion, by  the  industry  or  a  lacquey  who  attend- 
ed the  young  count,  there  were  not  wanting 
many  jovmf  people  of  distinction  who  stiU 
favoured  hmi  with  their  countenance  and 
correspondence ;  but  he  was  no  longer  invited 
to  private  families,  in  which  only  he  could 
expiect  to  profit  by  his  address  amon^  the  la- 
dies, and  had  the  mortification  of  finding  him- 
self fi^uentlv  excepted  finom  parties  which 
wore  expressly  cldculated  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  young  count.  Luckily,  his  spirit 
was  so  pliant  as  to  sustain  these  aughts  with- 
out being  much  dejected ;  instead  of  repining 
at  the  loss  of  that  respect  which  haa  oeen 

E'd  to  him  at  first,  he  endeavoured,  with  all 
night,  to  preserve  the  little  that  still  re- 


mained, and  resolved  to  translate  into  an 
humbler  sphere  that  gallantry  which  he  had 
no  longer  opportunities  of  displaying  in  the 
world  of  rank  and  fashion. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

He  effeeU  m  lodgement  in  the  home  of  a 
rich  jeweiier. 

Im  consequence  of.  this  deteiminaticm,  he 
to  the  uttermost  exerted  his  good  humour 
ameng  the  fow  firiends  of  consequence  his 
fortune  had  left,  and  even  carried  his  com- 
plaisance so  far,  as  to  become  the  humble 
servant  of  their  pleasures,  while  he  attempted 
to  extend  his  acquaintance  in  an  inferior  path 
of  life,  where  he  thought  his  talents  would  < 
shine  more  conspicuous  than  at  the  assem- 
blies of  the  ^at,  and  conduce  more  effec- 
tually to  the  interest  of  all  his  designs. 

Nor  did  he  find  himself  disappointed  in 
that  expectation,  sanguine  as  it  was.  He 
soon  found  means  to  be  introduced  to  tho 
house  of  a  wealthy  boui^ois,  where  every 
individual  was  charmed  with  his  easy  air  and 
extraordinary  qualifications.  He  accommo- 
dated himself  surprisingly  to  the  humours  of 
the  whole  fiunily ;  smoked  tobacco,  swallowed 
wine,  and  diKOursed  of  stones  wiui  the  hus- 
band, who  was  a  rich  jeweUer ;  sacrificed 
himself  to  the  pride  and  loquacity  of  the  wifb ; 
and  played  upon  the  violin,  and  sung  alter- 
nately, K>r  the  amusement  of  his  only  daugh- 
ter, a  buxom  lass,  nearly  of  his  own  age,  thA 
firuit  of  a  former  marriage. 

It  was  not  long  before  Ferdinand  had  rea- 
son to  congratuli^  himself  on  the  fitting  he 
had  gained  in  this  society.  He  had  expected 
to  find,  and  in  a  little  time  actually  discovered, 
that  mutual  jealousy  and  rancour  which  al•^ 
most  always  subsist  between  a  daughter  and 
her  stepdaroe,  inflamed  with  all  the  vimleope 
of  fomale  emulation ;  for  the  disparity  in  th4ir 
ages  served  onljr  to  render  them  uie  more 
inveterate  rivals  in  the  desire  of  captivating 
the  other  sex.  Our  adventurer,  having  de<> 
liberated  upon  the  means  of  converting  this 
animosity  to  his  own  advanta^,  saw  no  me- 
thod for  this  purpose  so  feasible,  as  that  of 
making  his  approaches  to  the  hearts  of  both,  * 
by  ministering  to  each,  in  private,  food  for . 
their  recipro^  envy  and  malevolence ;  be- 
cause he  well^cnew,  that  no  road  lies  so  di- 
rect and  open  to  a  woman's  heart,  as  that  of 
gratifying  W  passions  of  vanity  and  resent- 
ment. 

When  he  had  an  oppoitnnity  of  being  par- 
ticular  with  the  mother,  he  expressed  his  con- 
cern for  bavintf  anwittin|^y  incurred  the  4^ 
pleasure  of  maideDioiseUe,  which,  he  observed* 
was  obvious  in  every  circumstance  ofher  be* 
baviour  towards  him;  protesting,  be  was  nt- 
teriy  innooent  of  all  mtention  of  offending 
her ;  and  that  ha  coold  not  account  for  his 
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disgrace  any  other  way,  than  by  supposing 
she  took  umoru^e  at  the  direction  of  his  chief 
regards  towards  her  mother-in-law,  which, 
he  owned,  was  altosether  involuntary,  being 
whoUy  influenced  hy  that  lady's  superior 
charms  and  politeness. 

Such  a  declaration  was  perfectly  well  cal- 
culated for  the  meridian  of  a  dame  like  her, 
Who,  with  all  the  intoxications  of  unenlight- 
ened pride,  and  an  increased  appetite  for 
pleasure,  had  begun  to  And  herself  neglected, 
and  even  to  believe  that  her  attractions  were 
actually  on  the  wane.  She  very  graciouslv 
consoled  our  gallant  for  the  mishap  of  which 
he  complained,  representing  Wilhelmina 
(that  was  the  daughter's  name)  as  a  pert, 
illiterate,  envious  baggage,  of  whose  disgust 
he  ought  to  maka  no  consideration ;  then  she 
recounted  many  instances  of  her  own  gene- 
rosity to  that  youn^  lady,  with  the  returns 
of  malice  and  ingratitude  she  had  made ;  and, 
^lastly,  enumerated  all  the  imperfections  of 
her  person,  education  and  behaviour;  that 
he  miffht  see  with  what  justice  the  gypsy 
pretended  to  vie  with  those  who  had  been 
distinguished  by  the  approbation  and  even 
gallantry  of  the  best  people  in  Vienna. 

Having  thus  established  himself  her  con- 
fidant and  gossip,  he  knew  his  next  step  of 
promotion  would  necessarily  be  to  the  degree 
of  her  lover ;  and,  in  that  belief,  resolved  to 
play  the  same  game  with  Mademoiselle  Wil- 
Lelmina,  whose  complexion  was  very  much 
akin  to  that  of  her  step-mother ;  indeed  they 
resen^led  each  other  too  much  to  live  upon 
any  terms  of  friendship  or  even  decorum. 
Fathom,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  private  conversa- 
tion with  the  young  lady,  never  failed  to  re- 
peat his  visit  every  afternoon,  tiU  at  length 
ne  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  her  disengaged, 
the  jeweller  being  occupied  among  his  work- 
men, and  his  wife  gone  to  assist  at  a  Ijrinf-in. 

Our  adventurer  and  the  daughter  had  al- 
ready exchanged  their  vows,  by  the  express- 
ive lanfifuage  of  the  eyes :  he  had  even 
declarea  himself  in  some  tender  ejaculations 
which  had  been  softly  whispered  m  her  ear, 
when  he  could  snatch  an  opportunity  of  rent- 
ing them  unperceived ;  nay,  he  had  upon  di- 
vers occasions  gently  squeezed  her  fair  hand, 
on  pretence  of  tuning  ner  harpsichord,  and 
been  &voured  with  returns  «f  the  same  cor- 
dial pressure  ;  so  that,  instead  of  accosting 
her  with  the  fearful  hesitation  and  reserve  of 
a  timid  swain,  he  told  her,  after  the  exercise 
of  the  doux-yeux,  that  he  was  come  to  con- 
fer with  her  upon  a  subject  that  nearly  con- 
cerned her  peace ;  and  asked  if  she  had  not 
observed  or  late  an  evident  abatement  of 
friendship  in  her  mother's  behaviour  to  him, 
whom  she  had  formerly  treated  with  such 
marks  of  fitvour  and  respect.  Mademoiselle 
would  not  pay  so  ill  a  compliment  to  her  p  vn 
discernment  as  to  say  she  had  not  perceived 
the  alteration,  whicn,  on  the  contraiy,  she 
owned  was  extremely  palpable ;  nor  was  it 


difficult  to  divine  the  cause  of  such  estranged 
looks.  This  remark  was  accompanied  with 
an  irresistible  glance :  she  smiled  enchantingt 
the  colour  deepened  on  her  cheeks,  her  breast 
began  to  heave,  and  her  whole  frame  under* 
went  a  most  agreeable  confusion. 

Ferdinand  was  not  a  man  to  let  such  a  fiu 
vourable  conjuncture  pass  unregarded.  "  Yes» 
charming  Wilhelmina!"  exclaimed  the  poll* 
tician  in  an  affected  rapture,  *<  the  cause  is  as 
conspicuous  as  your  attractions.  She  hath* 
in  spite  of  all  my  circumspection,  perceived 
that  passion  which  it  is  not  in  mv  power  to 
conceal,  and  in  consequence  of  which  I  now 
declare  myself  your  devoted  adorer;  or,  con* 
scions  of  your  superior  excellence,  her  jea- 
lousy hath  taken  the  alarm,  and,  though  stun? 
with  conjecture  only,  repines  at  the  triumph 
of  your  perfections.  How  far  this  spirit  of 
malignity  may  be  inflamed  to  my  prejudioe^ 
I  know  not ;  perhaps,  as  this  is  the  first,  it 
may  be  also  the  last  opportunity  1  shall  have 
of  avowing  the  dearest  sentiments  of  my 
heart  to  the  fiiir  object  that  inspired  them ; 
in  a  word,  I  may  be  for  ever  excluded  firmn 
your  presence.  Excuse  me,  then,  divine 
creature !  from  the  practice  of  those  onne- 
cessary  forms,  which  I  should  take  pride  in 
observing,  were  I  indulged  with  the  ordinary 
privileges  of  an  honourable  lover ;  and,  once 
ft>r  all,  accept  the  homage  of  an  heart  6ver- 
flowing  with  love  and  admiration.  Yes,  ador- 
able Wilhelmina !  I  am  dazzled  with  your 
supernatural  beauty ;  your  other  accomplish- 
ments strike  me  with  wonder  and  awe.  I 
am  enchanted  by  the  graces  of  your  deport- 
ment, ravished  with  the  charms  of  your  con- 
versation :  and  there  is  a  certain  tendemees 
of  benevolence  in  that  endearing  aspect, 
which,  I  trust,  will  not  fail  to  melt  with  sym- 
pathy at  the  emotions  of  a  fkithful  sutve 
like  me." 

So  saying,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees, 
and,  seizing  her  plump  hand,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips  witn  all  the  violence  of  real  trans- 
port. The  nymph,  whose  passions  nature 
had  filled  to  the  brim,  ccJuld  not  hear  such  a 
rhapsody  unmoved :  being  an  utter  stranger 
to  addresses  of  this  kind,  she  understood 
every  word  of  it  in  the  literal  acceptation ; 
she  believed  implicitly  in  the  truth  of  the 
encomiums  he  had  bestowed,  and  thought  it 
reasonable  he  should  be  rewarded  for  the  jus- 
tice he  had  done  to  her  qualifications,  which 
had  hitherto  been  almost  altogether  over- 
looked :  in  short,  her  heart  began  to  thaw, 
and  her  fiice  to  hang  out  the  flag  of  capitula- 
tion ;  which  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  our 
hero,  than  he  renewed  his  attack  with  re- 
doubled fervour,  pronouncing,  in  a  most 
vehement  tone,^<*  Light  of  my  eyes,  and  em- 
press of  my  soul !  behold  me  prostrate  at  your 
feet,  waiting,  with  the  most  pious  resigna- 
tion,«(br  that  sentence  from  your  lips,  on 
I  which  my  future  happiness  or  misery  most 
I  altogether  depend.  Not  with  more  reverence 
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does  the  unhappy  bashaw  kiss  the  sultan's 
letter  that  contains  his  doom,  than  I  will  suh- 
mit  to  yoar  iatal  determination.  Speak,  then, 
an^lic  sweetness !  for  never,  ah !  never  will 
I  nse  from  this  suppliant  posture,  until  I  am 
encouraged  to  live  and  hope.  No  I  if  tou 
refuse  to  smile  upon  my  passion,  here  shall 
I  breathe  the  last  sighs  of  a  despairing  lover : 
here  shall  this  &ithnil  sword  do  the  last  olBce 
to  its  unfortunate  roaster,  and  shed  the  blood 
of  the  truest  heart  that  ever  felt  the  cruel 
pangs  of  disappointed  love." 

"Hie  young  lady,  well  nigh  overcome  by 
this  effusion,  which  brought  the  tears  into  her 
eyes, — '*  Enough,  enough,"  cried  she,  inter- 
rupting him,  "  sure  you  men  were  created  for 
the  ruin  of  our  sex."  "  Ruin !"  re-echoed  Fa- 
thom, *'  talk  not  of  ruin  and  Wilhelmina !  let 
these  terms  be  for  ever  parted,  far  as  the  east 
and  west  asunder !  let  ever-smiling  peace  at- 
tend her  steps,  and  love  and  joy  still  wanton 
in  her  train !  Ruin,  indeed,  shall  wait  upon 
her  enemies,  if  such  there  be,  and  those  love- 
lorn wretches  who  pine  with  anguish  under 
her  disdain ;  grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  a  more 
propitious  boon  :  direct  her  genial  regards  to 
one  whose  love  is  without  example,  and  whose* 
constancy  is  unparalleled:  bear  witness  to 
my  constancy  and  faith,  ye  verdant  hills,  ye 
fertile  plains,  ye  shady  groves,  ye  purling 
streams  ;  and  if  I  prove  untrue,  ah !  let  me 
never  find  a  solitary  willow  or  a  bubbling 
brook,  by  help  of  which  I  may  be  enabled  to 
put  a  period  to  my  wretched  life." 

Here  this  excellent  actor  began  to  sob 
most  piteously,  and  the  tender-hearted  Wil- 
helmina, unable  longer  to  withstand  his 
moving  tale,  with  a  repetition  of  the  inter- 
jection, ah !  gently  dropped  into  his  arms. 
This  was  the  heginning  of  a  correspondence 
that  soon  rose  to  a  very  interesting  pitch ; 
and  they  forthwith  concerted  measures  for 
carrying  it  on  without  the  knowledge  or 
suspicion  of  her  mother-in-law.  Neverthe- 
less, the  young  lady,  vanquished  as  she  was, 
and*  unskilled  in  the  ways  of  men,  would  not 
all  at  once  yield  at  discretion ;  but  insisted 
upon  those  terms,  without  which  no  woman's 
reputation  can  be  secured.  Our  lover,  far 
fh>m  seeking  to  evade  the  proposal,  assented 
to  it  in  terms  of  uncommon  satisfaction,  and 
promised  to  use  his  whole  industry  in  finding 
a  priest  upon  whose  discretion  they  could 
rely ;  nay,  he  certainly  resolved  to  comply 
with  her  request  in  good  earnest,  rather  than 
forfeit  the  advantages  which  he  foresaw  in 
their  union.  His  good  fortune,  however, 
exempted  him  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
such  a  step,  which  at  best  must  have  been 
disagreeable :  for  so  many  difficulties  occur- 
red m  the  inquiry  which  was  set  on  foot,  and 
so  artfully  did  Fathom  in  the  mean  time 
manage  the  influence  he  had  already  gained 
over  her  heart,  that,  before  her  passion  %ould 
obtain  a  legal  gratification,  she  surrendered 
to  his  wisby  without  any  other  assurance 


than  his  solemn  profession  of  sincerity  and 
troth,  on  which  she  reposed  herself  with  the 
most  implieit  confidence  and  &ith. 


CHAPTER  XIU. 

He  U  exposed  to  a  most  perilous  incident 
in  the  course  of  his  intrigue  with  the 
daughter. 

He  was  rejoiced  to  find  her  so  easily  satisfied 
in  such  a  momentous  concern :  for  the  prin« 
cipal  aim  of  the  intrigue  was  to  make  her 
necessary  to  his  interested  views,  and  even, 
if  possible,  an  associate  in  the  fraudulent 
plans  he  had  projected  upon  her  father;  con- 
sequently, he  considered  this  relaxation  in 
her  virtue  as  an  happy  omen  of  his  future 
success.  All  the  obstacles  to  their  Ynutual 
enjoyment  being  thus  removed,  our  adven- 
turer was  by  his  mistress  indulged  with  aa« 
assignation  in  her  own  chamber,  which, 
though  contiguous  to  that  of  her  stepmother, 
was  provided  with  a  door  that  opened  into  a 
common  staircase,  to  which  he  had  access 
at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

He  did  not  neglect  the  rendezvous,  but, 
presenting  himseGf  at  the  appointed  time, 
which  was  midnight,  made  the  8|^al  they 
had  agreed  upon,  and  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted by  Wilhelmina,  who  waited  for  him 
with  a  lover's  impatience.  Fathom  was  not 
deficient  in  those  expressions  of  rapture  that 
are  current  on  such  occasions ;  but,  rni  the  - 
contrary,  became  so  loud  in  the  transports 
of  self-congratulation,  that  his  voice  reached 
the  ears  of  the  vigilant  stepmother,  who, 
wakening  the  jeweller  from  his  first  nap, 
gave  him  to  understand  -that  some  person 
was  certainly  in  close  conversation  with  his 
daughter;  and  exhorted  him  to  rise  forth- 
with, and  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  jftmuly. 

The  German,  who  was  naturally  of  a 
phlegmatic  habit,  and  never  went  to  bed 
without  a  fiill  dose  of  the  creature,  which 
added  to  his  constitutional  drowsiness,  gave 
no  ear  to  his  wife's  intimation,  until  she  had 
repeated  it  thrice,  and  used  other  means  to 
TouA  him  from  the  arms  of  slumber.  Mean- 
while Fathom  and  his  inamorata  overheard 
her  information;  and  our  hero  would  have 
made  his  retreat  immediately,  through  the 
port  by  which  he  entered,  had  not  his  inten- 
tion been  over-ruled  by  the  remonstrances 
of  the  young  lady,  who  observed,  that  the 
door  was  already  ftst  boked,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  opened  without  creating  a  noise 
that  would  confirm  the  suspicion  of  her 
parents;  and  that,  over  and  above  this  ob- 
jection, he  would,  in  sallying  from  that  doori 
run  the  risk  of  being  met  by  her  father,  who 
in  all  probability  would  present  himself  be- 
fore it,  in  order  to  hinder  our  hero's  escape : 
she  therefore  conveyed  him  softly  into  her 
closet,  whcie  she  assured  him  he  might  re- 
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mun  with  mat  tnoqaillity,  in  full  confi- 
dence that  she  would  take  such  measurea  aa 
would  effectually  screen  him  from  detection. 

He  was  fkin  to  depend  upon  her  aasurance, 
and  accordingly  insconcM  himself  behind 
her  dressing  table:  but  he  could  not  help 
sweating  with  i^piehension,  and  praying 
ftrventlT  to  God  for  his  deliverance»  when  he 
iwazd  the  jeweller  thundering  at  the  door, 
and  calling  to  his  daughter  ror  admittance. 
Wilhelmina,  who  was  already  undressed, 
and  had  purposely  extinguished  the  lifht, 
pretended  to  be  suddenly  waked  from  ner 
sleep,  and,  atartin^  up,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise  and  affn^t,— *' Jesu,  Maria:  what 
is  the  matter  1"  "  Hussey !''  replied  the  Ger- 
man,  in  a  terrible  accent,  *'  open  the  door 
this  instant,  there  is  a  man  m  your  bed- 
chamber, and,  by  the  lightning  and  thunder ! 
I  will  wash  away  the  stain  he  has  cast  upon 
my  honour  with  tne  scholium's  heart's-blocMi." 

Not  at  all  intimidated  by  this  boisterous 
threat,  she  admitted  him  without  hesitation, 
and,  with  a  shrillness  of  yoice  peculiar  to 
herself,  began  to  hold  forth  upon  her  own 
innocence,  and  his  unjust  suspicion,  min- 
g^in^  in  her  harangue  sundry  oblique  hints 
agamst  her  mother-in4aw,  importing,  that 
some  people  were  so  yitiously  inclined  by 
their  own  natures,  that  she  did  not  wonder 
at  their  doubting  the  virtue  of  other  people ; 
but  that  these  people  despised  tbe  insinua- 
tions of  such  people,  who  ought  to  be  more 
circumspect  in  their  own  conduct,  lest  they 
themsslves  should  suffer  reprisals  from  those 
people  whom  they  had  so  maliciously  slan- 
dered. Having  uttered  these  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  which  were  calculated  for  the  hear- 
ing of  her  step-dame,  who  stood  with  a  light 
at  her  husband's  back,  the  young  lady  as- 
sumed an  ironical  air,  and  admonished  her 
father  to  search  every  comer  of  her  apart- 
ment ;  she  even  affected  to  assist  his  inquiry; 
with  her  own  hands  pulled  out  a  parcel  of 
small  drawers  in  which  her  trinkets  were 
contained;  desired  him  to  look  into  her 
needle-case  and  thimble,  and,  seeing  his 
examination  fruitless,  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  rummage  her  closet  also,  saying, 
with  a  sneer,  that  in  all  probability  the'dis- 
honourer  would  be  found  in  that  lurking- 
place.^  The  manner  in  which  she  pretended 
to  ridicule  his  apprehensions  maae  an  im- 
pression upon  the  jeweller,  who  was  very 
well  disposed  to  retreat  into  his  own  nest, 
when  his  wife,  with  a  certain  sljrness  in  her 
countenance,  besought  him  to  comply  with 
his  daughter's  request,  and  look  into  that 
same  closet,  by  which  means  Wilhelmina*s 
virtue  would  obtain  a  complete  triumph. 

Our  adventurer,  who  overheard  the  con- 
yersation,  wss  immediately  seized  with  a 
palsy  of  fbar :  he  trembled  at  every  joint,  the 
sweat  trickled  down  his  forehead,  his  teeth 
began  to  chatter,  his  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
and  he  in  his  heart  bitterly  cursed  the  daugh- 


ter's petulance,  the  mother's  malice,  together 
with  his  own  precipitation,  by  which  1^  wan 
involved  in  an  adventure  so  pmnant  with 
danger  and  disgrace.  Indeed,  uie  reader 
may  easily  conceive  his  disorder,  when  he 
heud  the  key  turning  in  the  lock,  and  the 
Gennan  swearing  that  he  would  make  him 
food  for  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air. 

Fathom  had  come  cmprepared  with  weiu- 
pons  of  defence,  was  naturaily  an  economisit 
of  his  person,  and  saw  himself  on  tbe  brink 
of  forfeiting  not  only  the  promised  harvest 
of  his  double  intrigue,  but  also  the  reputatioa 
of  a  man  of  honour,  upon  which  all  &is  fotuie 
hopes  depended:  his  agony  was  therefore 
unspeakable,  when  the  door  fiew  open,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  a  considerable  pause  of 
recollection,  that  he  perceived  the  candle 
extinguished  by  the  motion  of  the  air  pro- 
duced fh)m  the  German's  sudden  irruption. 
This  accident,  which  disconcerted  him  09 
much  as  to  put  a  full  stop  to  his  charge,  was 
veiy  favourable  to  our  hero,  who,  summoning^ 
all  his  presence  of  mind,  crept  up  into  the 
chimney,  while  the  jeweller  stood  at  the 
lloor,  waiting  for  his  wife's  return  with  an- 
other light;  so  that,  when  the  closet  was 
examined,  there  was  nothing  found  to  justify 
the  report  which  the  step-mother  had  made, 
and  the  father,  after  having  made  a  slight 
apology  to  Wilhelmina  for  his  intrusion,  re- 
tired with  his  yoke-fellow  into  their  own 
chamber. 

The  young  lady,  who  little  thought  that 
her  papa  would  have  taken  her  at  her  word, 
was  overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  dismay, 
when  she  saw  him  enter  the  closet;  and, 
had  her  lover  been  discovered,  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  the  loudest  in  his  re- 
proach, and  perhaps  have  accused  him  of  an 
intention  to  rob  the  house ;  but  she  was  alto- 
geth^  astonished  when  she  found  he  had 
made'shiifl  to  elude  the  inquiry  of  her  parents, 
because  she  could  not  conceive  the  poNBsibility 
of  his  escaping  by  the  window,  which  yna  in 
the  third  story,  at  a  prodigious  distance  from 
the  ground ;  and  how  he  could  conceal  him- 
self in  the  apartment,  was  a  mysteiy  which 
she  could  by  no  means  unfold.  Berore  her 
father  and  mother  retired,  she  lighted  her 
lamp,  on  pretence  of  being  afraid  to  be  in  the 
dark,  after  the  perturbation  of  spirits  she  had 
undergone,  and  her  room  was  no  sooner  eva- 
cuated of  such  troublesome  visitants,  than 
she  secured  the  doors«  and  went  in  quest  of 
her  lover. 

Accordingly,  every  comer  of  the  closet 
underwent  a  new  searcht  and  she  called  upon 
his  name  with  a  soft  voice,  which  she  thought 
no  other  person  would  overhear :  but  Ferai- 
nand  did  not  think  proper  to  gratify  her  im- 
patience, because  he  could  not  judge  of  tbe 
predicament  in  which  he  stood  by  the  evi-- 
dence  of  all  his  senses,  and  would  not  relin- 
quish his  post,  until  he  should  be  better  cer- 
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lified  that  the  coast  was  clear.  Meanwhile, 
his  Dulcinea,  having  performed  her  inauiry 
to  no  purpose,  imaged  there  was  sometoing 
preternatural  in  the  circumstance  of  his  van- 
ishing so  unaccountably,  and  beffan  to  cross 
herself  with  great  devotion.  She  returned 
to  her  chamber,  fixed  the  lamp  in  the  fire- 
place, and,  throwing  herself  upon  the  bed, 
^ve  way  to  the  sug]^stions  of  her  supersti- 
tion, which  were  remforced  by  the  silence 
that  prevailed,  and  the  gloomy  fflimmering 
of  the  light.  She  reflected  upon  tne  trespass 
fihe  had  already  committed  in  her  heart,  and 
in  the  conjectures  of  her  fear  believed  that 
her  lover  was  no  other  than  the  devil  himself, 
who  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  Fathom, 
in  order  to  tempt  and  seduce  her  virtue. 

While  her  imagination  teemed  with  those 
horrible  ideas,  our  adventurer  concluding, 
from  the  general  stillness,  that  the  jeweller 
and  his  wile  were  at  last  happily  asleep,  ven- 
tured to  come  ftrth  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  stood  before  his  mistress  all  begrimed 
with  soot.  Wilhelmina,  lifting  up  her  eyes, 
and  seeinff  this  sable  apparition,  which  she 
mistook  for  Satan  in  fyropria  persanay  in- 
stantly screamed,  and  ' 
pater-noster  with  an  an 
which  Ferdinand,  foreseeing  that  her  pa- 
rents would  be  again  alarmed,  would  not  stay 
to  undeceive  her  and  explain  himself,  but, 
unlocking  the  door  with  great  expedition, 
ran  down  stairs,  and  luckily  accomplished 
his  escape.  This  was  undoubtedlv  the  wisest 
measure  he  could  have  taken :  for^  he  had 
not  performed  one  half  of  his  descent  towards 
the  street,  when  the  German  was  at  his 
daughter's  bed-side,  demanding  to  know  the 
cause  of  her  exclamation :  she  then  gave  him 
an  account  of  what  she  had  seen,  with  all 
the  exagjferations  of  her  own  fancy,  and, 
after  having  weighed  the  circumstances  of 
her  story,  he  interpreted  the  apparition  into 
a  thief,  who  had  found  means  to  open  the 
door  that  communicated  with  the  stair,  but 
having  been  scared  by  Wilhelmina's  shriek, 
had  been  obliged  to  retreat  before  he  could 
execute  his  purpose. 

Our  hero's  spirits  were  so  wofully  disturbed 
by  this  adventure,  that  for  a  whole  week  he 
felt  no  inclination  to  visit  his  inamorata,  and 
was  not  without  apprehension  that  the  affair 
had  terminated  in  an  explanation  very  little 
to  his  advantage.  He  was,  however,  deliv* 
ered  from  this  disagreeable  suspense,  by  an 
accidental  meeting  with  the  jeweller  himself, 
who  kindly  chid  him  for  his  long  absence, 
and  entertained  him  in  the  street,  with  an 
account  of  the  alarm  which  bis  fkmily  had 
sustained  by  a  thief  who  broke  into  Wilhel- 
mina's  apartment.  Glad  to  find  his  appre- 
hension mistaken,  he  renewed  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  &mily,and  in  a  little  time 
round  reason  to  console  himself  for  the  jeo- 
pardy and  panic  he  had  undergone.  • 
3Z 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

He  U  reduced  to  a  dreadful  dUemma^  in 
consequence « of  an  assignation  with  the 
wife. 

Nor  was  his  whole  care  and  attention  en- 
grossed  by  the  execution  of  this  scheme  upon 
the  daughter.  While  he  managed  his  con* 
cems  in  that  quarter  with  incredible  ardour 
and  application,  he  was  not  the  less  inde- 
fatigable in  the  prosecution  of  his  design 
upon  the  mother-in-law,  which  he  forwarded 
with  all  his  art  during  the  opportunities  he 
enjoyed  in  the  abfence  of  Wilhelmina,  who 
was  frequently  called  away  by  the  domestic 
duties  of  the  house.  The  .passions  of  the 
jeweller's  wife  were  in  such  a  state  of  exalta- 
tion as  exempted  our  hero  fi'om  the  repulses 
and  fatigue  attending  a  long  siege. 

We  mive  already  observed  how  cunningly 

he  catered  for  the  gratification  of  her  ruhnff 

appetite,  and  have  exhibited  pregnant  proofs 

of  his  ability  in  gaining  upon  the  human  heart; 

the  reader  will  not  therefore  be  surprised  at 

began  to  repeat  her ^, the  rapidity  of  his  conquests  over  the  affec- 

Lumble  voice ;  upon   tions  of  a  lady  whose  complexion  was  per- 

_._.__  .!__.  L  fectly  amorous,  and  whose  vanity  laid  her 

open  to  all  the  attempts  of  adulation.  In  a 
word,  matters  were  quickly  brought  to  sucl( 
a  mutual  understanding,  that  one  evening, 
while  they  amused  themselves  at  lansquenet, 
Fathom  conjured  her  to  give  him  the  rendez- 
vous next  day  at  the  house  of  any  third  per- 
son of  her  own  sex,  in  whose  discretion  she 
could  confide ;  and,  after  a  few  affected  scru- 
ples on  her  side,  which  he  well  knew  how  to 
surmount,  she  complied  with  his  request* 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  appointment 
were  settled  accordingly.  After  this  tiieaty, 
their  satisfaction  rose  to  such  a  warmth,  and 
the  conversation  became  so  reciprocaUy  en- 
dearing, that  our  gallant  expressed  his  impa^ 
tience  of  waiting  so  long  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes,  and,  with  the  most  eager 
transport,  begved  she  would,  if  possible,  cur- 
tail the  term  of  his  expectation,  that  his  brain 
mi^ht  not  suffer  by  his  standing  so  many 
tedious  hours  on  the  giddy  verge  of  rapture. 
The  dame,  who  was  naturally  compassion- 
ate, sympathized  with  his  condition,  and, 
unable  to  resist  his  pathetic  supplications, 
gave  him  to  understand  that  his  aesire  could 
not  be  granted,  without  subjecting  them  both 
to  some  hazard,  but  that  she  was  disposed  to 
run  any  risk  in  behalf  of  his  happiness  and 
peace.  After  Uiia  affectionate  preamble,  she 
told  him  that  her  husband  was  then  engaged 
in  a  quarteriy  meeting  of  the  jewellers,  mun 
whence  he  never  failed  to  return  quite  over* 
whelmed  with  wine,  tobacco,  und  the  phlegm 
of  his  own  constitution ;  so  that  he  would 
fall  &st  asleep  as  soon  as  his  head  should 
touch  the  pillow,  and  she'  be  at  liberty  to  en- 
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tertain  the  lover  without  mtemiption,  pro- 
vided he  could  find  means  to  deceive  the 
Sous  vigilance  of  Wilhelmina,  and  conceal 
«elf  in  some  comer  of  the  housei  unsus- 
pected and  unperceived. 

Our  lover,  remembering  his  adventure  with 
tke  daughter,  would  have  willingly  dispensed 
with  this  expedient,  and  began  to  repent  of 
the  esAerness  with  which  he  had  preferred 
his  solicitation ;  but,  seeing  there  was  now 
no  opportunity  of  retracting  with  honour,  he 
affected  to  enter  heartily  into  the  conversa- 
tion, and,  after  much  canvassing,  it  was  de- 
termined, that,  while  Wilhelmina  was  em- 
ployed in  the  kitchen,  the  mother  should 
conduct  our  adventurer  to*the  outward  door, 
where  he  should  pay  the  compliment  of  part- 
ing, so  as  to  be  grerheard  bv  the  young  ladv ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  glide  softly  into  the 
jeweller's  bed-chamber,  which  was  a  place 
they  ima^ned  least  liable  to  the  effects  of  a 
daughter's  prying  disposition,  and  conceal 
himself  in  a  large  press  or  wardrobe,  that 
stood  in  one  comer  of  the  apartment.  The 
;icene  was  immediately  acted  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  our  hero  cooped  up  in  nis  cage, 
where -he  waited  so  long,  that  his  desires,^ 
began  to  subside,  and  his  imagination  to  ag- 
gravate the  danger  of  his  situation. 

*'  Suppose,"  said  he  to  himself,  *<  this  bratal 
CJerman,  instead  of  being  stupified  with  wine, 
should  come  home  inflamed  with  brandy,  to 
the  use  of  which  he  is  sometimes  addicted, 
fkr  fh>m  feeling  any  inclination  to  sleep  he 
will  labour  under  the  most  fretful  anxiety  of 
watching :  every  ^^rascible  particle  in  his  dis- 
position wUl  be  exasperated ;  he  will  be  of- 
rended  with  every  object  that  may  present 
itself  to  his  view ;  and,  if  there  is  the  least 
ingredient  of  jealousy  in  his  temper,  it  will 
manifest  itself  in  riot  and  rage.  What  if 
his  frenzy  should  prompt  him  to  search  his 
wife's  chamber  for  ffallants  ?  this  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  first  ^ace  to  which  he  would 
direct  hie  intjuiry ;  or,  granting  this  suppo- 
sition chimerical,  I  may  be  seized  with  an 
irresistible  inclination  to  cough,  before  he  is 
oppressed  with  sleep ;  he  may  be  waked  by 
the  noise  I  shaU  make  in  disengaging  myself 
fVom  this  embarrassed  situation ;  and,  finally, 
I  may  find  it  impracticable  to  retire  unseen 
or  unheard,  after  every  thing  else  shall  have 
succeeded  to  my  wish." 

These  suggestions  did  not  at  all  contribute 
to  the  quiet  of  our  adventurer,  who,  having 
wailed  three  whole  hours  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortabfe  suspense,  heard  the  jeweller  brought 
into  the  room  in  that  very  condition  ^ich 
his  fears  had  prognosticated.  He  had,  it 
seems,  quarrelled  over  his  cups  with  anoUier 
tradesman,  and  received  a  salutation  on  Uie 
Ibrehead  with  a  candlestick,  which  not  only 
left  an  ignominious  and  painAil  mark  upon 
his  countenance,  but  even  disordered  his 
bimin  to  a  very  dangerous  deme  of  delirium ; 
■0  that,  instead  of  allowing  oimaelf  quietly  to 


be  undressed  and  put  to  bed  by  his  wife,  he 
answered  all  her  gentle  admonitions  and 
caresses  with  the  most  opprobrious  invectives 
and  obstreperous  behaviour ;  and,  though  he 
did  not  tax  her  with  infidelity  to  his  bM,  he 
virulently  accused  her  of  extravagance  and 
want  of  economy ;  observed,  her  expensive 
way  of  living  would  bring  him  to  a  morsel  of 
bread;  and,  unfortunately  recollecting  the 
attempt  of  the  supposed  thief,  started  up  from 
his  chair,  swearing  by  God's  mother  that  he 
would  forthwith  arm  himself  with  a  brace  of 

gistols,  and  search  eveiy  apartment  of  the 
ouse.  **  That  press,"*  said  he,  with  great 
vociferation,  **  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  the 
receptacle  of  some  raffian." 

So  saying,  he  approached  the  ark  in  which 
Fathom  was  embarked,  and  exclaiming, — 
"  Come  forth,  Satan,'*  applied  his  feot  to  the 
door  of  it,  with  such  violence  as  threw  him 
from  the  centre  of  gravitv.  and  laid  him 
sprawlinjB^  on  his  back.  Tnw  address  made 
such  an  impression  upon  our  adventurer,  that 
he  had  well  nigh  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
burst  from  his  concealment,  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  escape,  without  bein^  recognized  by 
the  intoxicated  German,  and  indeed,  had  the 
application  been  repeated,  he  in  all  likeUhood 
would  have  tried  the  expc^ment ;  for  by  this 
time  his  terrors  had  waxed  too  strong  to  be 
much  longer  suppressed ;  from  this  hazard- 
ous enterprise  he  was  however  exempted  by 
a  lucky  accident  that  happened  to  his  dis- 
turber, whose  head  chancing  to  pitch  upon 
the  comer  of  a  chair  in  his  fall,  he  was  im- 
mediately luUcxl  into  a  trance,  durina  which 
the  considerate  lady,  guessing  the  disorder 
of  her  gallant,  and  dreading  further  inter- 
raption,  very  pradently  relensed  him  from 
his  confinement,  after  she  had  put  out  the 
light,  and  in  the  dark  conveyed  him  to  the 
door,  where  he  was  comforted  with  the  pro- 
mise that  she  would  punctuaUy  remember 
the  rendezvous  of  next  day. 

She  then  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  ser- 
vants, who,  being  waked  for  the  purpose, 
lifted  up  their  master,  and  tumbled  him  into 
bed,  while  Ferdinand  hied  him  home  in  an 
universal  sweat,  blessing  himself  from  any 
future  achievement  of  Uiat  soit,  in  a  house 
where  he  had  been  twice  in  such  imminent 
danger  of  life  and  reputation.  Nevertheless, 
he  did  not  fail  to  honour  the  assignatioji,  and 
avail  himself  of  the  disposition  his  mistress 
manifested,  to  make  him  all  the  recompense 
in  her  power  for  the  disappointment  and 
dhagrin  which  he  had  undeigone* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

But  «t  length  SMceeedt  tfi  hi$  eCCemjil  19011 

both. 

Hating  thus  gained  a  complete  victotr  over 
the  affections  of  these  two  ladies,  he  began 
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to  convert  his  food  fortune  to  the  purposes 
of  that  principle,  from  which  his  view  was 
never,  no  not  for  a  moment,  detached.  In 
other  words,  he  used  them  as  ministers  and 
purveyors  to  his  avarice  and  fraud.  As  for 
the  mother-in-law,  she  was  of  herself  so  lib- 
eral as  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  any  mode- 
rate adventurer,  and  presented  him  with 
sundry  valuable  jewels,  as  memorials  of  her 
esteem ;  nor  was  the  daughter  backward  in 
such  ezpressi<^  of  regard:  she  ahreadv  con- 
sidered his  interest  as  her  own,  ana  took 
frequent  opportunities  of  secreting,  for  his  ben- 
efit, certam  stray  trinkets  that  me  happened 
to  pick  up  in  her  excursions  within  doors. 

All  these  gratifications  he  received  with 
demonstrations  of  infinite  constraint  and  re- 
luctance, and  in  the  midst  of  his  rapacious 
extortion,  acted  so  cunningly  as  to  impose 
himself  upon  both  for  a  miracle  of  disinter- 
ested integrity..  Yet,  not  contented  with 
what  he  thus  could  earn,  and  despairing  of 
beinff  able  to  steer  the  bark  of  his  fortune  for 
any  length  of  time  between  two  such  danger- 
ous qui^ands,  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
occasion  while  it  lasted,  and  strike  some 
considerable  stroke  at  once.  A  plan  was 
formed  in  conseijuence  of  this  determination, 
and,  at  an  appomtsaent  with  the  mother  in 
the  house  of  their  female  friend,  our  adven- 
turer appeared  with  an  air  of  dejection,  which 
he  veil^  with  a  thin  cover  of  forced  plea- 
santry, that  his  mistress  might  suppose  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  some  mortal  chagrin 
that  preyed  upon  his  heart. 

The  stratagem  succeeded  to  his  wish :  she 
observed  his  countenance  between  whiles 
overcast ;  took  notice  of  the  involuntary  sighs 
he  heaved ;  and  with  a  most  tender  express- 
ion of  sympathv,  conjured  him  to  make  her 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  affliction. 
Instead  of  gratifying  her  request  immediatelv, 
he  evaded  her  questions  with  a  respectml 
reserve,  implying,  that  his  love  would  not 
suflTer  him  to  make  her  a  partner  in  his  sor- 
row ;  and  this  delicacy  on  his  part  whetted 
her  impatience  and  concern  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  rather  than-keep  her  in  such  an  agony 
of  doubt  and  apprehension,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  tell  her,  that  hs  had  been,  the  pre- 
ceding night,  engaged  with  a  company  of 
his  feilow-studcnts,  where  he  had  made  too 
free  with  the  champagne,  so  that  his  caution 
forsook  him,  and  he  liad  been  decoyed  into 
play  ^  a  1^^^®^  gamester,  who  stripped 
nim  or  all  his  ready  money,  and  obtained 
from  him  an  obligation  for  two  hundred 
florins,  whiSh  ke  could  not  possibly  pay  with- 
out bavin?  recourse  to  his  relation,  the  Count 
de  Melvil,  who  would  have  just  cause  to 
be  incensed  at  his  extravagance. 

This  information  he  concluded,  by  declar- 
ing, that,  cost  what  it  would,  he  was  resolved 
to  make  a  candid  confession  of  the  truth, 
and  throw  himself  entirely  upon  the  gene- 
fosity  of  his  patrooi  who  could  inillct  no 


other  punishment  than  that  of  discarding  him 
from  his  favour  and  protection ;  a  misfottune 
which,  how  grievous  soever  it  might  be,  he 
should  be  able  to  sustain  vrith  fortitude,  could, 
he  fall  upon  some  method  of  satisfying  the 
Tyrolese,  who  was  very  importunate  and 
savage  in  his  demand.  His  kind  mistress  no 
sooner  found  out  the  source  of  his  in<}uietude) 
than  she  promised  to  dry  it  up,  assuring  him|, 
that  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  she  woula' 
enable  him  to  dischaige  the  debt ;  so  that  he 
mijg^ht  set  his  heart  at  ease,  and  recollect  that 
gaiety  which  was  the  soul  of  her  enjoyment. 

He  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  at 
this  generous  profier,  which,  however,  he 
declined,  with  an  affected  earnestness  of  re- 
ffasal,  protesting,  that  he  should  be  extremely 
mortified,  if  he  thought  she  teoked  upon  him 
as  one  of  those  mercenary  gallants  who  could 
make  such  a  sordid  use  of  a  lady*s  affection. 
"  No,  madam,"  cried  our  politician  in  a  pa- 
thetic strain^  <*  whatever  happens,  I  shall 
never  part  with  that  internal  consolation^ 
that  conscious  honour  never  feils  to  yield  in 
the  deepest  scenes  of  solitary  distress ;  the 
attachment  I  have  the  honour  to  profess  for 
your  amiable  person,  is  not  founded  on  such 
inglorious  motives,  but  is  the  genuine  result 
ofthat  ^nerous  passion  which  none  but  the 
noble-minded  feel ;  and  the  onlv  circumstance 
of  this  misfortune  that  I  dread  to  encounter, 
is  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  myself  for 
ever  firom  the  presence  of  her  whose  genial 
smiles  could  animate  my  soul  against  2l  the 
persecution  of  adverse  fortune." 

This  declamation,  accompanied  with  a 
profound  sigh,  served  onlv  to  inflame  her  ■ 
desire  of  extricating  him  from  the  difficulty 
in  which  he  was  involved.  She  exhausted 
all  her  eloquence  in  attempting  to  persuade 
him  that  his  refusal  was  an  outrage*  against 
her  affection:  he  pretended  to  refute  her 
arguments,  and  remained  unshaken  by  all 
the  power  of  her  solicitations,  until  she  had 
recourse  to  the  qiost  passionate  remonstrances 
of  love,  and  fell  at  his  feet  in  the  posture  of 
a  forlorn  shepherdess.  What  he  refused  to 
her  reason,  he  granted  to  her  tears,  becaiise 
his  heart  was  melted  by  her  afliiction ;  and 
next  day  condescended  to  accept  of  her 
money,  out  of  pure  regard  to  her  happiness 
and  peace. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  achieve, 
ment,  he  resolved  to  practise  the  same  ex- 
periment upon  Wilheimina,  in  hope  of  extract- 
ing an  equal  share  of  profit  from  her  simplicity 
and  attachment,  and  at  their  very  next  noc- 
turnal rendezvous  ii^her  chamber,  re-acted 
the  farce  already  rehearsed,  with  a  small 
variation,  which  he  thouj^ht  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  vonnff  ladv  m  his  behalf.  He 
ri^tly  concluded,  that  she  was  by  no  means 
mistress  of  such  a  considerable  sum  as  he 
had  alreadv  extorted  fh>m  her  mother,  and 
therefore  thought  proper  to  represent  himself 
in  the  most  urgent  predicament^  that  her 
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apprehension,  on  hii  account,  might  be  so 
alanned  as  to  engaoe  her  in  some  enterprise 
for  his  advantage,  which  otherwise  she  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  undertaking.  With 
thife  view,  after  having  described  his  own 
calamitous  situation,  in  consequence  of  her 
pressinfif  entreaties,  which  he  affected  to 
evade,  he  gave  her  to  understand,  that  there 
was  no  person  upon  earth  to  whom  he  would 
have  recourse  in  this  emergency ;  for  which 
reason  he  was  determined  to  rid  himself  of 
all  his  cares  at  once,  upon  the  friendly  point 
of  his  own  faithful  sword. 

Such  a  dreadful  resolution  could  not  fail  to 
operate  upon  the  tender  passions  of  his  Dul- 
emea ;  she  was  instantly  seized  with  an  agony 
of  fear  and  distraction ;  her  grief  manifested 
itself  in  a  flood  ef  tears,  while  she  hung  round 
his  neck,  conjuring  him,  in  the  most  melting 
terms,  by  their  mutual  love,  in  which  they 
had  been  so  happy,  to  lay  aside  that  fatal 
determination,  which  would  infallibly  involve 
her  in  the  same  fate ;  for,  she  took  Heaven 
to  witness,  that  she  would  not  one  moment 
survive  the  knowledge  of  his  death. 

He  was  not  deficient  in  expressions  of  re- 
ciprocal regard;  he  extoUea  her  love  and 
tenderness  with  a  most  extravagant  eulogium, 
and  seemed  wrung  with  mortal  ang^uish  at 
the  prospect  of  parting  for  ever  from  his  lovely 
Wilhelmina ;  but  hishonour was  a  stern  and 
rigid  creditor,  that  could  not  be  appeased, 
except  with  his  blood ;  and  all  the  boon  she 
coula  obtain,  by  dint  of  the  most  woful  sup- 
plication, was  a  promise  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion  of  his  baleful  purpose  for  the  space  of 
four-and-twenty  hours,  during  which  she 
hoped  Heaven  would  compassionate  her  suf- 
fenngs,  and  inspire  her  with  some  contriv- 
ance for  their  mutual  relief.  Thus  he  yielded 
to  her  fervent  request,  rather  with  a  view  to 
calm  the  present  transports  of  her  sorrow, 
than  with  any  expectation  of  seeing  himself 
redeemed  from  his  fate  by  her  interposition ; 
such  at  least  were  his  professions  when  he 
took  his  leave,  assuring  her,  that  he  would 
not  auit  his  being  before  he  should  have  de- 
votea  a  few  hours  to  another  interview  with 
the  dear  obiect  of  his  love. 

Having  thus  kindled  the  train,  he  did  not 
doubt  that  the  mine  of  his  craft  would  take 
eflect,  and  repaired  to  his  own  lodging,  in 
full  persuasion  of  seeing  his  aim  accomplished 
before  the  time  fixed  for  their  last  assigna- 
tion. His  prognostic  was  next  morning 
verified  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger,  who 
brought  to  him  a  small  parcel,  to  which  was 
cemented,  with  sealing-wax,  the  following 
epistle— 

**  Jewel  of  mt  Soul  ! — Scarce  had  you 
last  night  (quitted  my  disconsolate  arms, 
when  I  happily  recollected  that  there  was  in 
my  possession  a  gold  chain,  of  value  more 
than  sufficient  to  answer  the  exigence  of  your 
present  occasions;  it  was  pledged  to  my 
giindiather  for  two  hundred  crowns  by  a 


knight  of  Malta,  who  soon  after  perished  in 
a  sea  engagement  with  the  enemies  of  our 
faith,  so  that  it  became  the  property  of  our 
house,  and  was  bequeathed  to  me  by  the  old 
gentleman,  as  a  memorial  of  his  particular 
affection.  Upon  whom  can  I  more  properiy 
bestow  it  than  him  who  is  already  master  of 
my  heart!  Receive  it,  therefore,  firom  the 
bearer  of  this  billet,  and  convert  it,  without 
scruple,  to  that  use  which  shall  be  most  con* 
ducive  to  your  ease  and  sa^s&ction ;  nor 
seek,  from  a  too  romantic  notion  of  honour* 
which  I  know  you  entertain,  to  excuse  your- 
self from  accepting  this  testimony  of  my  a£> 
fection :  for  I  have  already  sworn  before  an 
image  of  our  blessed  lady,  that  I  will  no 
longer  own  vou  as  the  sovereign  of  my  heart, 
nor  even  indul^  you  with  another  intervieWf 
if  you  reject  this  mark  of  tenderness  and  con* 
cem  from  your  ever  &ithfid 

The  heart  of  our  adventurer  began  to 
bound  with  jov  when  he  surveyed  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  transport  at  sight  of  the  chain,  which 
he  immediately  perceived  to  be  worth  twice 
the  sum  she  had  mentioned.  Nevertheless, 
he  would  not  avail  himself,  without  further 
question,  of  her  generosity ;  but,  that  same 
night,  repairing  to  her  apartment  at  the 
usual  hour  of  meeting,  he  prostrated  himself 
before  her,  and  counterfeiting  extreme  agita- 
tion of  spirit,  begged  in  the  most  urgent 
terms,  not  even  unaccompanied  with  tears, 
that  she  would  take  back  the  present,  which 
he  tendered  for  her  acceptance,  and  spare 
him  the  most  insufferable  mortification  of 
thinking  himself  exposed  to  the  imputation 
of  being  mercenary  in  his  love.  Such,  he 
said,  was  the  delicacy  of  his  passion,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  exist  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  incurring  a  censure  so  unworthy  of 
his  sentiments ;  and  he  would  a  thousand 
times  sooner  undergo  the  persecution  of  his 
rancorous  creditor,  than  bear  the  thought  of 
being  in  the  smallest  consideration  lessened 
in  her  esteem  :  nay,  so  far  did  he  cany  his 
pretensions  to  punctilio,  as  to  protest,  that, 
should  she  refuse  to  quiet  the  scruples  of  his 
honour  on  this  scoie,  her  unyielding  bene- 
ficence would  serve  only  to  hasten  the  exe- 
cution of  his  determined  purpose,  to  with- 
draw himself  at  once  firom  a  life  of  vanity 
and  misfortune. 

The  more  pathetically  he  pleaded  for  her 
compliance,  the  more  strenuously  did  she  re- 
sist his  remonstrances.  She  advanced  all 
the  arguments  her  reason,  lore,  and  terror, 
could  suggest ;  reminded  him  of  her  oath, 
from  which  he  could  not  suppose  she  would 
recede,  whatever  the  consequence  mi^t  be ; 
and  in  conclusion  vowed  to  heaven,  with 
great  solemnity  and  devotion,  that  she  would 
not  survive  the  news  of  his  death.  Thus  the 
alternative  she  offered  was  either  to  retain 
the  chain  and  be  happy  in  her  afiftsctioni  or 
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forfeit  all  title  to  her  love,  and  die  in  the 
conviction  of  having'  brought  his  innocent 
mistress  to  an  untimely  grave. 

His  fortitude  was  not  proof  against  this 
last  consideration,  '*  My  savage  honour," 
said  he,  "  would  enable  me  to  endure  the 
pangs  of  eternal  separation,  in  the  confidence 
of  l^ing  endowed  with  the  power  of  ending 
these  tortures  by  the  energy  of  my  own  hand ; 
but  the  prospect  of  Wilhelmina's  death,  and 
that  too  occasioned  by  my  inflexibility,  dis- 
arms my  soul  of  all  her  resolution,  swallows 
up  the  dictates  of  my  jealous  pride,  and  fills 
my  bosom  with  such  a  gush  of  tenderness 
and  sorrow,  as  overwhelms  the  whole  econo- 
my of  my  purpose !  Yes,  enchanting  crea- 
ture !  I  sacrifice  my  glory,  to  that  irresistible 
reflection ;  and,  rather  than  know  myself  the 
cruel  instrument  of  robbing  the  world  of  such 
perfection,  consent  to  retain  the  fatal  testi- 
mony  of  your  love/' 

Sa  saying,  he  pocketed  the  chain  with  an 
air  of  ineffable  mortification,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  compliance  with  the  most  en- 
dearing caresses  of  his  Dulcinea,  who,  amidst 
the  tumults  of  her  joy,  ejaculated  a  thousand 
acknowledgments  to  heaven  for  having  bless- 
ed her  with  the  aflection  of  such  a  man, 
whose  honour  was  unrivalled  by  any  thing 
but  his  love. 


CHAPTER  XVI.     . 

His  success  begets  a  blind  security,  by 
which  he  is  once  again  well  nigh  entrap- 
ped in  his  Dulcinea^s  apartment. 

In  this  manner  did  the  crafty  Fathom  turn  to 
account  those  ingratiating  qualifications  he 
inherited  from  nature,  and  maintain,  with  in- 
credible  assiduity  and  circumspection,  an 
amorous  correspondence  with  two  domestic 
rivals,  who  watched  the  conduct  of  each  other 
with  the  most  indefatigable  virulence  of  envi- 
ous suspicion,  until  an  accident  happened, 
which  had  well  nigh  overturned  the  bark  of 
his  policy,  and  induced  him  to  alter  the 
course,  that  he  might  not  be  shipwrecked  on 
the  rocks  that  began  to  multiply  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  present  voyage. 

The  jeweller  who,  as  a  German,  wanted 
neither  pride  nor  ostentation,  never  fiiiled  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Ms  birth  by  an 
annual^ feast  granted  to  his  neighbours  and 
friends ;  and  on  the»e  occasions,  was  accus- 
tomed to  wear^at  chain,  which,  though  be- 
queathed to  h!r  daughter,  he  considered  as 
an  omamenf  appertaining  to  the  family, 
whereof  he  himself  was  head :  accordingly, 
when  the  time  of  this  festival  revolved,  he, 
as  nsualt  ordered  Wilhelmina  to  surrender  it 
for  the  day.  This  iniunction,  the  reader  will 
perceive,  our  younf  lady  was  in  no  condition 
to  obey ;  she  had,  however,  foreseen  the«#e- 
mand,  and  contrived  a  scheme  of  behaviour 


for  the  occasion,  which  she  forthwith  put  in 
execution. 

With  an  air  of  uncommon  cheerfulness, 
purposely  assumed,  she  retired  to  her  closet, 
on  pretence  of  complying  with  his  desire, 
and  having  employed  a  few  minutes  in  rum- 
maging her  drawers,  and  disordering  her 
movables,  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  that  brought 
her  father  instantly  into  the  apartment,  wheffl 
he  found  his  daughter  tossing  about  her 
clothes  and  trinkets  with  violent  demonstra- 
tions of  disorder  and  aflfright,  and  heard  her,  in 
a  lamentable  strain,  declare  that  she  was  rob- 
bed of  her  chain,  and  for  ever  undone.  This 
was  so  far  from  being  an  agreeable  intima- 
tion to  the  jeweller,  that  he  was  struck  dumb 
with  astonishment  and  vexation,  and  it  was 
not  till  afler  a  long  pause  that  he  pronounced 
the  word  Sacrament !  with  an  emphasis  de- 
noting the  most  mortifying  surprise. 

Soon  as  that  exclamation  escaped  from 
his  lips,  he  flew  to  the  escritoire  as  if  instinc- 
tively, and,  joining  Wilhelmina  in  her  occu- 
pation, tumbled  its  whole  contents  upon  the 
floor  in  a  trice. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  in  the  most 
expressive  silence,  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
chanced  to  pass  that  way,  and  seeing  them 
both  occupied  with  such  violence  and  trepi- 
dation, believed  at  first  that  they  were  cer- 
tainly actuated  by  the  spirit  of  frenzy ;  but 
when  she  interposed,  by  asking,  with  great 
earnestness,  the  cause  of  such  transports  and 
distracted  behaviour,  and  heard  her  husband 
reply  with  an  accent  of  despair, — "  The  chain ! 
the  chain  of  my  forefathers  is  no  more !"  she 
immediately  justified  his  emotion  by  under- 
fi^oing  the  same  alarm,  and,  without  further 
hesitation,  engaged  herself  in  the  search, 
beginning  with  a  song,  which  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  hymn  of  battle  among  the 
Greeks,  or  rather  more  aptly  to  that  which 
the  Spartan  females  sung  round  the  altar  of 
Diana,  sumamed  Orthian ;  for  it  was  attended 
with  strange  gesticulations,  and  in  the  course 
of  utterance,  became  so  loud  and  shrill,  that 
the  ffuests,  who  were  by  this  time  partly  as- 
sembled, being  confounded  at  the  clamour, 
rushed  towaids  the  place  from  whence  it 
seemed  to  proceed,  and  found  their  landlord, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  the  attitudes 
of  distraction  and  despair. 

When  they  understood  the  nature  of  the 
case,  they  condoled  the  family  on  their  mis- 
fortune, and  would  have  retired,  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  would  defeat  the  mirthral 
intent  of  their  meeting;  but  the  jeweller, 
mustering  up  his  whole  temper  and  hospi- 
tality, entreated  them  to  excuse  his  disorder, 
Knd  favour  him  with  their  company,  which, 
e  observed,  was  now  more  than  ever  wanted, 
to  dispel  the  melancholy  ideas  inspired  by 
his  loss.  Notwithstanding  this  apology,  and 
the  efforts  he  made  in  the  sequel  to  entertain 
his  friends  with  joUity  and  good  humour,  his 
heart  was  so  linked  to  the  chain,  that  he 
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could  not  detach  himself  from  the  thoughts 
of  it,  which  invaded  him  at  short  intervals, 
in  such  qualms  as  effectually  spoiled  his  ap- 
petite, and  hindered  his  digestion. 

He  revolved  within  himself  the  circum- 
e  onces  of  his  disaster,  and,  in  canvassing  all 
.e  probable  means  by  which  the  chain  could 
e  stolen,  concluded  that  the  deed  must  have 
oeen  done  by  some  person  in  the  fiimily, 
who,  in  consequence  of  having  access  to  his 
daughter's  chamber,  had  either  found  the 
drawer  left  open  by  her  carelessness  and 
neglect,  or  found  means  to  obtain  a  false  key 
by  some  waxen  impression ;  for  the  locks  of 
the  escritoire  were  safe  and  uninjured.  His 
suspicion  being  thus  confined  within  his  own 
bouse,  sometimes  pitched  upon  his  workmen, 
and  sometimes  upon  his  wire,  who  he  thought 
was  the  more  likely  to  practise  such  finesse, 
as  she  considered  Wilhelmina  in  the  light  of 
a  dauffhter-in-law,  whose  interest  interfered 
with  her  own,  and  who  had  often  harangued 
to  him  in  private  on  the  folly  of  leaving  this 
very  chain  in  the  younc^  lady's  possession. 

The  more  he  considered  this  subject,  he 
thou^t  he  saw  the  more  reason  to  attribute 
the  oamaffe  he  had  sustained  to  the  machina- 
tions of  his  spouse,  who,  he  did  not  doubt, 
was  disposed  to  feather  her  own  nest  at  the 
expense  of  him  and  his  heirs,  and  who,  with 
the  same  honest  intention,  had  already  se- 
creted, for»her  private  use,  those  inconsider- 
able  jewels  which  of  late  had  at  different 
times  been  missing.  Aroused  by  these  senti- 
ments,  iie  resolved  to  retaliate  her  own 
schemes,  by  contriving  means  to  visit  her 
cabinet  in  secret,  and,  if  possible,  to  rob  the 
robber  of  the  spoils  she  had  gathered  to  his 
prejudice,  without  coming  to  any  explanation, 
which  might  end  in  domestic  turmoils  and 
eternal  disquiet. 

While  the  husband  exercised  his  reflection 
in  this  manner,  his  innocent  mate  did  not 
allow  the  powers  of  her  imagination  to  rest 
in  idleness  and  sloth.  Her  observations 
touching  the  loss  of  the  chain  w^ere  such  as 
a  suspicious  woman,  biassed  by  hatred  and 
envy,  would  naturally  make.  To  her  it 
seemed  highly  improbiable  that  a  thing  of 
such  value,  so  carefully  deposited,  should 
vanish  without  the  connivance  of  its  keeper; 
and,  without  much  expense  of  conjecture, 
divined  the  true  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
veyed. The  sole  difficulty  that  occurred  in 
the  researches  of  her  sagacity,  was  to  know 
the  gallant  who  had  been  favoured  with  such 
a  pledge  of  Wilhelmina's  affection  ;  for,  as 
the  reader  will  easily  imagine,  she  never 
dreamed  of  viewing  Ferdinand  in  that  odious 
perspective.  In  order  to  satisfy  her  curiosity, 
discover  this  happy  favourite,  .and  be  re- 
venged on  her  petulant  rival,  she  prevailed 
upon  the  jeweller  to  employ  a  scout,  who 
should  watch  all  night  upon  the  stair, 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  per- 
son  in  the    family,   alleging,   that   in    all 


likelihood  the  house-maid  gave  private  ad- 
mittance to  some  lover  who  was  the  author 
of  all  the  losses  they  had  lately  suffered,  and 
that  they  might  possibly  detect  him  in  his 
nocturnal  adventures  ;  and  observinff,  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  intimate  their  design  to 
Wilhelmina,  lest,  through  the  heedlessness 
and  indiscretion  of  youth,  she  might -chance 
to  divulge  the  secret,  so  as  to  fi-ustrate  their 
aim. 

A  Swiss,  in  whose  honesty  the  German 
could  confide,  being  hired  for  this  purpose, 
was  posted  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  stair-case, 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  door,  which  he  was 
directed  to  watch,  and  actually  stood  sentinel 
three  nights,  without  perceiving  the  least 
object  of  suspicion ;  but,  on  the  fourth,  the 
evil  stars  of  our  adventurer  conducted  him 
to  the  spot,  on  his  vovage  to  the  apartment  of 
his  Dulcinea,  with  whom  he  had  preconcerted 
the  assignation.  Having  made  the  signal, 
which  consisted  of  two  gentle  taps  oo^er 
door,  he  was  immediately  admitted ;  andtbe 
Swiss  no  sooner  saw  him  fairly  housed,  than 
he  crept  softly  to  the  other  door,  that  was 
left  open  for  the  purpose,  and  gave  immediate 
intimation  of  what  he  had  perceived.  This 
intelligence,  however,  he  could  not  convey 
so  secretly,  but  the  lovers,  who  were  always 
vigilant  upon  these  occasions,  overheard  a 
sort  of  commotion  in  the  jeweller's  chamber, 
the  cause  of  which  their  apprehension  was 
ingenious  enough  to  comprenend. 

We  have  formerly  observed  that  our  ad- 
venturer could  not  make  his  retreat  by  the 
door,  without  running  a  very  great  risk  of 
being  detected,  and  the  expedient  of  the 
chimney  he  had  no  inclination  to  repeat ;  so 
that  he  found  himself  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
dUemma,  and  was  utterly  abandoned  by  all 
his  invention  and  address,  when  his  mistress, 
in  a  whisper,  desired  him  to  begin  a  dialogue 
aloud,  in  an  apology,  importing,  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  ooor,  and  that  his  intention  was 
to  visit  her  father,  touching  a  ring  belonging 
to  the  young  Count  MelviT,  which  she  knew 
Fathom  had  pat  into  his  hands,  in  order  to 
be  altered. 

Ferdinand,  seizing  the  hint,  availed  him- 
self of  it  with9ut  delay,  and,  unbolting  the 
door,  pronounced  in  an  audible  voice, — 
<*  Upon  my  honour,  mademoiselle,  you  wrong 
m^  mtention,  if  you  imagine  I  came  hither 
with  any  disrespectfiil  or  dishonourable  mo- 
tive :  I  have  bttsiness  with  your  father,  which 
cannot  be  delayed  till  to-morrow,  without 
manifest  prejudice  to  my  friend  an^  myself; 
therefor^  I  took  the  liberty  of  visiting  Kim  at 
these  untimely  hours,  and  it  Kas  been  my 
misfortune  to  mistake  the  door  in  the  dark. 
^I  beg  pardon  for  my  involuntary  intrusion, 
and  again  assure  you,  that  nothing  was  far- 
ther from  my  thoughts  than  any  design  to 
violate  that  respect  which  I  have  always 
entertained  for  you  and  your  father's  ftimily." 
To  this  remonstrance!  which  was  distinctly 
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heard  by  the  German  and  his  wife,  who  by 
this  time  stood  listening  at  the  door,  the 
young  lady  replied,  in  a  shrill  accent  of  dis- 
pleasure,— "  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  believe  that 
all  your  actions  a^p  conducted  by  honour; 
but  you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that 
your  mistake  is  a  little  extraordinary,  and 
your  visit,  Qven  to  my  father,  at  this  time  of 
the  ni^ht,  altogether  unseasonable,  if  not 
roystenous.  As  for  the  interruption  I  have 
suffered  in  my  repose,  I  impute  it  to  my  own 
forffetfulness  in  leaving  my  door  unlocked, 
and  blame  mjrself  so  severely  for  the  omiss- 
ion, that  I  shall  to-morrow  put  it  out  of  my 
own  power  to  be  guilty  of  the  like  for  the 
future,  by  ordering  the  passage  to  bo  nailed 
up ;  meanwhile,  if  yon  would  persuade  me  of 
your  well-meaning,  you  will  instantly  with- 
draw, lest  my  reputation  should  simer  by 
yout  continuance  m  my  apartment." 

^f  Madam,"  answered  our  hero,  "  I  will  not 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  com- 
mand, which  I  shall  forthwith  obey,  after 
having  entreated  vou  once  more  to  fbr^ve 
the  disturbance  I  have  given."  So  saying, 
he  gently  opened  the  door,  and,  at  sight  of 
the  German  and  his  wife,  who  he  well  knew 
waited  for  his  exit,  started  back,  and  gave 
tokens  of  confusion,  which  was  partly  real 
and  partly  affected.  The  jeweller,  fblly  satis- 
fied with  Fathom's  declaration  to  his  daugh- 
ter, received  him  with  a  complaisant  look, 
and,  in  order  to  alleviate  his  concern,  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  already  knew  the 
reason  of  his  being  in  that  apartment,  and 
desired  to  be  informed  of  what  had  procured 
him  the  honour  to  see  him  at  such  a  juncture. 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  our  adventurer, 
pretending  to  recollect  himself  with  diffi- 
culty, ''I  am  utterly  ashamed  and  con- 
founded to  be  discovered  in  this  situation ; 
but,  as  you  have  overheard  what  passed 
between  'mademoiselle  and  me,  I  know  you 
will  do  justice  to  my  intention,  and  forgive 
my  mistake.  After  be^ng  pardon  for  hav- 
ing intruded  upon  your  ramily  at  these  hours, 
I  must  now  tell  you,  that  my  cousin.  Count 
Melvil,  was  some  time  ago  so  much  misre- 
presented to  his  mother  by  certain  malicious 
informers,  who  delight  in  sowing  discord  in 

Srivate  families,  that  she  actuuly  believed 
er  son  an  extravagant  spendthrift,  who  had 
not  only  consumed  his  remittances  in  the 
most  riotous  scenes  of  disorder,  but  also  in- 
dulged a  pernicious  appetite  for  gaming,  to 
sucn  a  degree,  that  he  had  lost  all  his  clothes 
and  jewels,  at  play.  In  consequence  of  such 
fiilse  information,  she  expostulated  with  him 
in  a  severe  letter,  and  desired  he  would 
transmit  to  her  that  ring  which  is  in  youc 
custody,  it  being  a  famujT  stone,  for  which 
she  expressed  an  inestimable  value.  The 
yonng  gentleman,  in  his  answer  to  her  re- 
proof endeavoured  to  vindicate  hiihself  from 
tiie  aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  his 
chaimcter,  and,  with  regard  to  the  ring,  told 


her  it  was  at*  present  in  the  hands  of  a 
jeweller,  in  order  to  be  new  set  according 
to  her  own  directions,  and  that,  whenever  it 
should  be  altered,  he  would  send  it  home  to 
her  by  some  safe  conveyance.  This  account 
the  good  ladjr  took  for  an  evasion,  and,  upon 
that  supposition,  has  again  written  to  him  in 
such  a  provokinff  style,  that  although  th^ 
letter  arrived  but  nalf^^an  hour  ago,  he  is  de- 
termined to  dispatch  a  courier  before  morn- 
ing with  the  mischievous  ring,  for  which,  in 
compliance  with  the  impetuosity  of  his  tem- 
per,  I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  disturb  you 
at  this  unseasonable  hour." 

The  German  paid  implicit  faith  to  every 
circumstance  of  this  story,  which  indeed 
could  not  well  be  supposed  to  be  invented 
extempore;  the  ring  was  immedisi^Iy  re- 
stored, and  our  adventurer  took  his  leave,  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  his  signal  deliver, 
ance  from  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fkllen. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

The  step-dame's  suspidans  being  awaken^ 
edf  she  lays  a  snare  for  our  tSventurerf 
from  which  he  is  delivered  by  the  inter^ 
position  of  his  good  genius. 

Though  the  husband  swallowed  the  bait 
without  forther  inquiry,  the  penetration  of 
the  wife  was  not  so  easily  deceived.  That 
same  dialogue  in  Wilhelmina's  apartment, 
far  from  allaying,  rather  inflamed  her  suspi- 
cion;  because,  m  the  like  emergency,  she 
herself  had  ,once  profited  by  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  contrivance.  Without  com- 
municating her  doubts  to  the  father,  she  re- 
solved to  double  her  attention  to  the  daugh-. 
ter's  foture  conduct,  and  keep  such  a  strict 
eye  over  the  behaviour  of  our  gallant,  that 
he  should  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  elude  her  observation.  For  this  pur- 
pose, she  took  into  her  pay  an  old  maiden, 
of  the  right  sour  disposition,  who  lived  in 
a  house  opposite  to  her  own,  and  directed 
her  to  follow  the  young  lady  in  all  her  out- 
goings, whenever  she  should  receive  from 
the  window  a' certain  signal,  which  the  mo- 
ther-in-law  agreed  to  make  for  the  occasion. 
It  was  not  long  before  this  scheme  succeeded 
to  her  wish.  The  door  of  communication 
betwixt  Wilhelmina's  apartment  and  the 
stair«case  being  nailed  up  by  the  jeweller's 
express  order,  our  adventurer  was  altogether 
deprived  of  those  opportunities  he  had  hith- 
erto enjoyed,  and  was  not  at  all  mortified  to 
find  himself  BO  restricted  in  a  correspondence 
which  began  to  be  tiresome  and  disagreeable ; 
but  the  case  was  fkr  otherwise  with  his  Dul- 
cinea,  whose  passion,  the  more  it  was  thwart, 
ed,  rufed  with  greater  violence,  like  a  fire, 
that,  from  the  attempts  that  are  made  to  ex- 
tinguish it,  gathen  greater  force,  and  flames 
with  double  fiiry. 
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Upon  the  second  day  of  her  misfortune,  she 
had  written  a  veij  tender  billet,  lamenting 
her  unhappinesB  in  being  deprived  of  those 
meetings  which  constituted  the  chief  joy  of 
her  life,  and  entreatipg  him  to  contrive  some 
means  of  renewing  the  delicious  commerce 
in  an  unsuspected  place.  This  intimation 
she  proposed  to  convey  privately  into  the 
hand  of  her  lover,  during  his  next  visit  to  the 
femily ;  but  both  were  so  narrowly  eyed  by 
the  mother,  that  she  found  the  execution  of 
her  design  impracticable ;  and,  next  forenoon, 
on  pretence  of  going  to  church,  repaired  to 
the  house  of  a  companion,  who,  being  also 
her  confidant,  undertook  to  deliver  the  billet 
with  her  own  hand. 

The  she-dragon  employed  by  her  mother, 
in  obedience  to  the  sign  which  was  displayed 
from  the  window,  immediately  put  on  her 
veil,  and  followed  Wilhelmina  at  a  distance, 
until  she  s&w  her  fairly  housed :  she  would 
not  even  then  return  from  her  excursion, 
but  hovered  about  in  sight  of  Uie  door,  with 
a  view  of  making  further  observations.  In 
less  than  five  minutes  after  the  young  lady 
disappeared,  the  scout  perceived  her  coming 
out,  accompanied  by  her  comrade,  from  whom 
she  instantiv  parted,  and  bent  her  way  to- 
wards the  church  in  good  earnest,  while  the 
other  steered  her  course  in  another  direction. 
The  duenna,  after  a  moment's  suspense  and 
consideration,  divined  the  true  cause  of  this 
short  visit,  and  resolved  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  confidant,  whom  she  traced  to 
the  academy  in  which  our  hero  lodged,  and 
from  which  she  saw  her  return,  after  the  sup- 
posed messB^  was  delivered. 

Fraught  with  this  intelligence,  the  rancor- 
ous understrapper  hied  her  home  to  the  jew- 
eller's wife,  and  made  a  faithful  recital  of 
what  she  had  seen,  communicating  at  the 
same  time  her  pwn  conjectures  on  the  sub- 
ject. Her  employer  was  equally  astonished 
and  incensed  at  this  information ;.  she  was 
seized  with  all  that  firenzy  which  takes  pos- 
session of  a  slighted  woman,  when  she  ^nds 
herself  supplanted  by  a  detested  rival :  and, 
in  the  first  transports  of  her  indignation,  de- 
voted them  as  sacrifices  to  her  vengeance. 
Nor  ^as  her  surprise  so  much  the  eSect  of 
his  dissimulation,  as  of  his  want  of  taste  and 
discernment.  She  inveighed  against  him, 
not  as  the  most  treacherous  lover,  but  as  the 
most  abject  wretch,  in  courting  the  smiles  of 
such  an  awkward  dowdy,  while  he  enjoyed 
the  favours  of  a  woman  who  had  numpered 
princes  in  the  train  of  her  admirers.  For 
the  brilliancy  of  her  attractions,  such  as  the^ 
at  present  shone,  she  appealed  to  the  deci- 
sion of  her  minister,  who  consulted  her  own 
satisfaction  and  interest,  by  flattering  the 
other's  vanity  and  resentment ;  and  00  un- 
accountable did  the  depravity  of  our  hero's 
judgment  sippear  to  this  conceited  dame,  that 
she  began  to  believe  there  was  some  mistake 
in  the  penon,  and  to  hope  that  Wilhelmina's 


gallant  was  not  in  reality  her  professed  ad- 
mirer, Mr  Fathom,  but  rather  one  of  his  fel- 
low-lodeers,  whose  passion  he  favoured  with 
his  mediation  and  assistance. 

On  tins  notion,  which  nothing  but  mere 
vanity  could  have  inspiped,  in  opposition  to 
so  many  more  weighty  presumptions,  she 
took  the  resolution  of  bringing  the  affair  to 
a  fuller  explanation,  before  she  would  con- 
cert any  measures  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
adventurer,  and  forthwith  dispatched  her  spy 
back-  to  his  lodgings,  to  solicit,  on  the  part 
of  Wilhelmina,  an  immediate  answer  to  the 
letter  he  had  received.  This  was  an  expe- 
.dition  with  which  the  old  maiden  would  have 
willingly  dispensed,  because  it  was  founded 
upon  an  uncertainty,  which  might  be  attended 
with  troublesome  consequences :  but,  rather 
than  be  the  means  of  retarding  a  negotiation 
so  productive  of  that  sort  of  mischief  which 
is  particularly  agreeable  to  all  of  her  tribe, 
she  undertook  to  manage  and  effect  the  dis- 
covery, in  full  confidence  of  her  own  talents 
and  experience. 

With  such  a  fund  of  self-sufficiency  and 
instigation,  she  repaired  to  the  academy  on 
the  instant,  and 'inquiring  for  Mr  Fathom, 
was  introduced  to  his  api^tment,  where  she 
found  him  in  the  very  act  of  writing  a  billet 
to  the  jeweller's  daughter.  The  artful  Bgent 
having  asked,  with  uie  mysterious  air  or  an 
expert  go-between,  if  he  had  not  lately  re^ 
ceived  a  message  from  a  certain  young  lady, 
and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  she  herself  was  a 
person  favoured.with  the  friendship  and  con- 
fidence of  Wilhelmina,  whom  she  bad  known 
from  her  cradle,  and  often  dandled  on  her 
knee ;  then,  in  the  genuine  style  of  a  prattling 
dry-nurse,  she  launched  out  in  encomiums  on 
his  Dulcinea's  beauty  and  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, recounting  many  simple  occurrences  of 
her  infancy  and  childhood ;  and,  finally,  de- 
sirinc;  a  more  circumstantial  answer  to  that 
which  she  had  sent  to  him  by  her  friend 
Catherina,  In  the  course  of  her  loquacity, 
she  had  also,  according  to  her  instructions, 
hinted  at  the  misfortune  of  the  door ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  performed  her  cue  with  such  dex- 
terity and  oiscretion,  that  our  politician  was 
actually  over-reached,  and,  having  finished 
his  epistle,  committed  it  to  her  care,  with 
many  verbal  expressions  of  eternal  love  and 
fidelity  to  his  charming  Wilhelmina. 

The  messen^r,  doubly  rejoiced  at  her 
achievement,  wliich  not  only  recommended 
her  ministry,  but  also  gratified  her  malice, 
returned  to  her  principu  with  great  exults^ 
tion«  and,  delivering  the  letter,  the  reader 
will  easily  conceive  the  transports  of  that 
lady  when  she  read  Uie  contents  of  iv  in  these 
words ; 

"Ahoilio  Wilrblmiha! — ^To  forget 
those  ecstatic  scenes  we  have  enjoyed  toie- 
ther,  or  eten  live  without  the  continuation 
of  that  mutual  bliss,  were  to  quit  all  title  to 
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perception,  and  resign  every  hope  of  future 
nappiness.  No ;  my  charmer,  while  iny  head 
retains  the  least  spark  of  invention,  and  my 
heart  glows  with  the  resolution  of  a  man,  our 
correspondence  sh^  not  be  cut  otf  by  the 
machinations  of  an  envious  stepmother,  who 
never  had  attractions  to  inspire  a  generous 
passion;  and,  now  that  age  and  wrinkles 
have  destroyed  what  little  share  of  beauty 
she  once  possessed,  endeavours,  like  the 
fiend  in  paradise,  to  blast  those  joys  in  others, 
from  which  she  is  herself  eternally  excluded. 
Doubt  not,  dear  sovereign  of  my  soul !  that 
I  will  study,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  desir- 
ing love,  how  to  frustrate  her  malicious  in- 
tention, and  renew  those  transporting  mo- 
ments, the  remembrance  of  which  now  warnii^ 
the  breast  of  your  ever-constant    Fathom." 

Had  our  hero  miudered  her  fiither,  or  left 
her  a  disconsolate  widow  by  effecting  .the 
death  of  her  dear  husband,  there  might  have 
been  a  possibility  of  her  exerting  the  chris- 
tian virtues  of  resignation  and  rorgiveness ; 
but  such  a  personal  outrage  as  that  contained 
in  this  epistle  precluded  all  hope  of  pardon, 
and  rendered  penitence  of  no  sienincation. 
His  atrocious  crin>»  being  now  fully  ascer- 
tained, this  virago  g^ve  a  loose  to  her  re- 
sentment, which  became  so  lond  and  tem- 
pestuous, that  her  informer  shuddered  at  the 
storm  ^he  had  raised,  and  began  to  repent  of 
hfLYing  communicated  the  intelligence  which 
seem^'  to  have  such  a  violent  effect  upon 
her  brain. 

She  endeavoured,  however,  to  allay  the 
agitation,  by  flattering  her  fancy  with  the 
prospect  of  revenge,  and  gradually  soothed 
her  into  a  state  of  deliberate  ire;  during 
whioh  she  determined  to  take  ample  ven- 

feance  on  the  delinquent.  In  the  zenith  of 
er  rage,  she  would  have  had  immediate 
recourse  to  poison  or  steel,  had  she  not  been 
diverted  from  her  mortal  purpose  by  her 
counsellor,  who  represented  the  danger  of 
engaging  in  such  violent  measures,  and  pro- 
posed a  more  secure  scheme,  in  the  executioi) 
of  which  she  would  see  the  perfidious  wretch 
sufficiently  punished,  without  any  hazard  to 
her  own  person  or  reoutation.  She  advised 
her  to  inform  the  jeweller  of  Fathom's  efforts 
to  seduce  her  conjusal  fidelity,  and  impart  to 
him  a  plan,  by  which  he  would  have  it  in  his 
power  to  detect  our  adventurer  in  the  very 
act  of  practising  upon  her  virtue. 

The  lady  relished  her  proposal,  and  ac- 
tually resolved  to  make  an  assignation  with 
Fenunand,  as  usual,  and  give  notice  of  the 
appointment  to  her  husbcmd,  that  he  might 
personally  discover  the  treachery  of  his  pre- 
tended fiiend,  and  inflidt  upon  him  such  chas- 
tisement as  the  Grerman's  brutal  disposition 
should  suggest,  when  inflamed  by  that  species 
of  provocation .  Had  this  project  been  brought 
to  bear,  Ferdinand,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
have  baan  disqualified  from  en^fa^ng  in  any 
fbture  intrigue;  but  fate  ordained- that  the 
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desigu  should  be  defeated,  in  order  to  reserve 
him  for  more  important  occasions. 

Before  the  circumstances  of  the  pla|i  could 
be  adjusted,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  meet 
his  Dulcinea  in  the  street,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  their  mutual  condolence  on  the  interrupt 
tion  they  had  suffered  in  their  correspondence, 
he  assured  her,  that  he  would  never  give  his 
invention  respite,  until  he  should  have  veri- 
fied  the  protestations  contained  in  the  letter 
he  had  delivered  to  her  discreet  agent  This 
allusion  to  a  billet  she  had  never  received, 
did  not  fail  to  alarm  her  fears,  and  introduce 
a  very  mortifying  explanation,  in  which  he 
so  accurately  described  the  person  of  the 
messenger,  that  she  forthwith  comprehended 
the  plot,  and  communicated  to  our  hero  her 
septiments  on  that  subject. 

Though  he  expressed  infinite  anxiety  and 
chagrin  at  this  misfortune,  which  could  not 
fail  to  raise  new  obstacles  to  their  love,  his 
heait  was  a  alranger  to  the  uneasiness  he 
affected ;  and  rather  pleased  with  the  occa- 
sion, which  would  furnish  him  with  pretences 
to  withdraw  himself  gradually  .from  an  inter- 
course by  this  time  hecome  equally  cloying 
and  unprofitable.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  mother's  temperament,  he  guessed 
the  present  situation  of  her  thoughts,  and 
concluding  she  would  make  the  jeweller  a 
party  in  her  reven^,  he  lesolved  from  that 
moment  to  discontinue  his  visits,  and  cau- 
tiously guard  asainst  any  future  interview 
with  the  lady  wnom  he  had  rendered  so  im« 
placable. 

It  was  well  for  our  adventurer  that  his 
ffood  fortune  so  seasonably  interposed;  for 
that  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  fa- 
voured with  a  billet  from  the  jpweUer's  wife, 
couched  in  the  same  tender  style  she  had 
formerly  used,  and  importing  an  earnest  de- 
sire of  seeing  him  next  day  at  the  wonted 
rendezvous.  Although  his  penetration  was 
sufficient  to  perceive  tne  drift  of  this  messagfe, 
or  at  least  to  discern  the  risk  he  should  run 
in  complying  with  her  request,  yet  he  was 
willing  to  be  more  fully  -certified  of  the  truth 
of  his  suspicion,  and  wrote  an  answer  to  the 
billet,  in  which  be  assured  hei^at  he  would 
repair  to  the  place  of  appointment  with  all 
the  punctuality  of  an  impatient  lover.  Never- 
theless, instead  of  performing  this  promise, 
he,  in  the  morning,  took  post  in  a  public 
house  opposite  to  the  place  of  assignation, 
in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  about 
noon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  German, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  enter  the  door  of  his 
wife's  she-friend,  though  the  appointment 
was  fixed  at  five  in  the  evening.  Fathom 
blessed  his  good  angel  for  having  conducted 
him  clear  of  this  conspiracy,  and  kept  his 
station  with  great  tranquillity  till  the  hour 
of  meeting,  when  he  beheld  his  enraged 
Thalestris  take  the  same  route,  and  enjoyed 
h^r.  disappointment  with  ineffable  satisfaction. 

Thus  favoured  with  a  pretext,  he  took  his 
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leave  of  her,  ih  a  letter,  giving  her  to  under- 
stand, that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  barbar- 
ous snare  she  had  laid  for  him :  and  upbraid- 
ing her  with  having  made  such  an  ungrate- 
ful return  for  all  his  tenderness  and  attach- 
ment. She  was  not  backward  in  conveying 
a  reply  to  this  expostulation,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  dictated  in  all  the  distraction 
of  a  proud  woman  who  sees  her  vengeance 
baffled,  as  well  as  her  love  disdained.  Her 
letter  was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  re- 
proaches, menaces,  and  incoherent  execra- 
tions. She  taxed  him  with  knavery,  insen- 
sibility, and  dissimulation;  imprecated  a 
thousand  curses  upon  his  head,  and  threat- 
ened not  onlv  to  persecute  his  life  with  all 
the  arts  that  hell  and  malice  could  inspire, 
but  also  to  wound  him  in  the  person  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  who  should  be  inclosed  for 
life  m  a  convent,  where  she  should  have  lei- 
sure to  repent  of  those  loose  and  disorderly 
practices  which  he  had  taught  her  to  commit, 
and  of  which  she  could  not  pretend  innocence, 
as  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  confront  her 
with  the  evidence  of  her  lover's  own  con- 
fession. Yet  all  this  denunciation  was  quali- 
fied with  an  alternative,  by  which  he  was 
given  to  understand,  tha^t  the  gates  of  mercy 
weie  still  open,  and  that  penitence  was  ca- 
pable of  washing  out  the  deepest  stain  of 
guilt. 

Ferdinand  rer.d  the  whole  remonstrance  with 
great  composure  and  moderation,  and  was 
content  to  mcur  the  hazard  of  her  hate,  rather 
than  put  her- to  the  trouble  of  making  such  an 
effort  of  generosity,  as  would  induce  her  to 
forgive  the  heinous  offence  he  had  committed; 
nor  did  his  apprehension  for  Wilhelmina  in 
the  least  influence  his  behaviour  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  so  ze^us  was  he  for  her  spiritual 
concerns,  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
hear  she  had  actually  taken  the  veil ;  out  he 
knew  such  a  step  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
her  disposition,  and  that  no  violence  would 
be  offered  to  her  inclinations  on  that  score, 
unless  her  stepmother  should  communicate 
to  the  father  tnat  letter  of  F&thom's  which 
she  had  intercepted,  and  by  which  the  Ger- 
man would  be  convinced  of  his  daughter's 
backsliding;  but  this  measure,  he  rightly 
supposed,  the  wife  would  not  venture  to  take, 
lest  the  husband,  instead  of  taking  her  ad- 
vice touching  the  young  lady,  should  seek  to 
compromise  the  affair,  by  offering  her  in 
marriage'to  her  debaucher ;  a  proffer,  which, 
if  accepted,  would  overwhelm  the  mother 
with  vexation  and  despair.  He  therefore 
chose  to  trust  to  the  effects  of  lenient  time, 
which  he  hoped  would  gradually  weaken  the 
resentment  of  this  Penthesilea,  and  dissolve 
his  connexion  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
family,  from  which  he  longed  to  be  totally 
detached. 

How  well  soever  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  his  attempts  to  shake  off  the  joke  of  the 
mother,  whoi  by  her  situation  in  life,  w^s 


restrained  from  prosecuting  those  meafloree 
her  resentment  had  planned  against  hi« 
fortitude  and  indifference;  he  would  have 
found  greater  difficulty  than  he  had  foreseen, 
in  disengaging  himself  from  the  daughter, 
whose  affections  he  had«won  under  the  nost 
solemn  professions  of  honour  and  fidelity, 
and  who,  now  she  was  debarred  of  lus 
company  and  conversation,  and  in  danger 
of  losing  him  for  ever,  had  actually  taken 
the  resolution  of  disclosing  the  amour  to  her 
father,  Uiat  he  might  interpose  in  behalf  of 
her  peace  and  reputation,  and  secure  her 
happiness  by  the  sanction  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  XVra. 

Our  hero  depart$  from  Vtenmh  and  qmU 
the  domaine  of  \  emu  for  the  rough  field 
of  Mate. 

Luckily  for  our  adventurer,  before 'he  ad- 
hered to  this  determination,  the  young  Count 
de  Melvil  was  summoned  to  Presburg  by  his 
father,  who  desired  to  see  him,  before  he 
should  taka  the  field,  in  consequence  of  a 
rupture  between  the  emperor  and  the  French 
king ;  and  Fathom,  of  ^urse,  quitted  Vienna^ 
in  order  to  attend  his  patron,  after  he  and 
Renaldo  had  resided  two  whole  years  in  that 
capitol,  where  the  former  had  made  himself 
perfect  in  all  the  polite  exercises,  become 
master  of  the  French  tongue,  and  leahied  to 
speak  the  Italian  with  great  facility;  over 
and  above  those  other  accompltshments  in 
which  we  have  represented  him  as  an  inimit- 
able original. 

As  for  th^  young  count,  his  exteriors  were 
so  much  improved  by  the  company  to  which 
he  had  access,  since  his  departure  from  his 
father's  house,  that  bis  parents  were  equally 
surprised  and  overjoyed  at  the  alteration. 
All  that  awkwardness  and  rusticity,  which 
hung  upon  hit  deportment,  was,  like  the 
rough  coat  of  a  diamond,  polished  away ;  the 
connection  and  disposition  of  his  limbs  seemed 
to  have  been  adiusted  anew ;  his  carria^  was 
become  easy,  his  air  perfectly  genteel,  and 
his  conversation  gay  and  unrestrained.  The 
merit  of  this  reformation  was  in  a  great 
measure  ascribed  to  the  care  and  example 
of  Mr  Fathom,  who  was  received  by  the  old 
count  and  his  lady  with  marks  of  singular 
friendship  and  esteem;  nor  was  he  over- 
looked by  mademoiselle,  who  still  remained 
in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  seemed  to  have 
resigned  all  hope  of  altering  her  condition ; 
she  expressed  uncommon  satisfaction  at'the 
return  of  her  old  favourite,  and  re-admitted 
him  into  the  same  degree  of  familiarity  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured  before  his 
departure. 

The  joy  of  Teresa  was  so  excessive  at  his 
arrival,  that  she  could  scarce  suppress  her 
raptures,  so  as  to  conceal  them  from  the 
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notice  of  the  family ;  and  our  iiero,  upon  this 
.occasion,  performed  the  part  of  an  exquisite 
actor,  in  dissembling  those  transports  which 
his  bosom  never  knew.  So.  well  had  this 
pupil  retained  the  lessons  of  her  instructor, 
thot^  in  the  midst  of  those  fraudulent  appro- 
priations, which  she  still  continued  to  make, 
she  had  found  means  to  support  her  interest 
and  character  with  mademoiselle,  and  even 
to  acquire  such  influence  in  the  family,  that 
no  other  servant,  male  or  female,  could 
pretend  to  live  under  the  same  roof,  without 
paying  incessant  homa^  to  this  artful  wait- 
ing-woman,  and  yielding  the  most  abject 
submission  to  her  will. 

The  young  gentlemen  having  tarried  at 
Presburff  about  six  weeks,  during  which  a 
small  field  equipage  was  prepared  for  Renaldo, 
they  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Heilbron,  under 
the  auspices  of  Count  Melvil,  in  whose 
regiment  they  carried  arms  as  volunteers, 
with  a. view  to  merit  promotion  in  tiie  service 
by  their  own  personal  behaviour.  Our  ad- 
venturer would  have  willingly  dispensed  with 
this  occasion  of  signalizing  himself,  his  tal- 
ents bein^  much  litter  adapted  to  another 
^  sphere  of  life;  nevertheless,  he  itlfected 
uncommon  alacrity  at  the  prospect  of  gather- 
ing laurels  in  the  fieli,  and  subscribed  to  his 
fortune  with  a  good  grace ;  foreseeing  that 
even  in  a  campaign,  a  roan  of  his  art  and 
ingenuity  might  find  means  to  consult  his 
corporal  safety,  without  any  danger  to  his 
reputation.  Accordingly,  before  he  had  lived 
full  three  weeks  in  camp,  the  damp  situation, 
and  sudden  chanjfe  in  his  way  of  life,  had 
such  a  violent  efrect  upon  his  constitution, 
that  he  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  all  his 
limbs,  and  mourned,  without  ceasing,  his 
hard  fate^  by  which  he  found  himself  pre- 
cluded from  all  opportunity  of  exerting  his 
diligence,  courage,  hnh  activity,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  soldier,  to  which  he  now  aspired. 
Renaldo  who  was  actually  enamoured  of  a 
ftiartiki  life,  and^missed  no  occasion  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself,  consoled  his  companion 
with  great  cordiatity,  encouraged  *  him  with 
the  hope  of  seeing  his  constitution  familiar- 
ized to  the  inconveniences  of  a  camp,  and 
Accommadated  him  with  everything  which 
he  thought  would  alleviate  the  pain  of  his 
body,  as  well  as  the  anxiety  of  his  mind. 
The  old  count,  who  sincerely  sympathized 
with  his  affliction,  would  have  persuaded  him 
to  retire  into  quarters,  where  he  could  be 
carefully  nursed,  and  provided  with  ^very 
thing  necessary  to  a  person  in  his  condition ; 
but  such  was  his  desire  of  glory,  that  -he 
resisted  his  patron's  importunities  with  great 
constancy,  till  at  length,  seeing  the  old 
gentleman  obstinately  determined  to  consult 
his  health  by  removing  him  from  the  field,  he 
gradualTy  suffered  himself  to  recover  the  use 
of  his  liands,  made  shift  to  sit  up  in  his  bed 
and  amuse  himself  with  cards  and  back- 
gammon, and,  notwithstanding  the  feeble 


condition  of  his  legs,  ventured  to  ride  out  on 
horseback  to  visit  the  lines,  though  the  count 
and  his  son  would  never  yield  to  bis  solicita- 
tions so  far,  as  to  let  him  accompany  jj^eaaldo 
in  those  excursions  and  reconnoitrinfi^  parties, 
by  which  a  volunteer  inures  himseir  to  toil 
and  peril,  and  acquires  that  knowledge  in  the 
operations  of  war,  which  qualifies  him  for  a 
command  in  the  service. 

Notwithstanding  this  exemption  from  all 
duty,  our  adventurer  managed  matters  so  as 
to  pass  for  a  youth  of  infinite  mettle,  and 
even  rendered  nis  backwardness  and  timidity 
subservient  to  the  support  of  4hat  character, 
by  expressing  an  impatience  oflying  inactive, 
and  a  desire  of  signalizing  his  prowess,  which 
even  the  disabled  condition  of  his  body  could 
scarce  restrain.  He  must  be  a  man  of  very 
weak  nerves  and  excessive  irresolution,  who 
can  live  in  the  midst  of  actual  service,  without 
imbibing  some  portion  of  military  fortitude ; 
danger  oecomes  habitual,  and  loses  a  great 
part  of  its  terror ;  and  as  fear  is  often  caught 
by  contagion,  so  is  courage  communicated 
among  the  individuals  of  an  army.  The  hope 
of  fame,  desihe  of  honours  and  preferment, 
envy,  emulation,  and  the  dread  of  disgrace, 
are  motives  which  co-operate  in  suppressing 
that  aversion  to  death  or  mutilation,  which 
nature  hath- implanted  in  the  human  mind; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
Fathom,  who  was  naturally  ohicken-hearted, 
gained  some  advantages  over  his  disposition, 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  which  hap- 
pened-to  be  neither  perilous  nor  severe. 

During  the  winter,  while  both  armies 
remained  in  quarters,  our  adventurer  attended 
his  patron  to  Presburg,  and,  before  the  troops 
were  in  motion,  Renaldo  obtained  a  com- 
mission, in  consequence  of  ^hich  he  went 
into  garrison  at  Philipsburff,  whither  he  was 
fbllowed  by  our  hero,  while  the  old  count's 
duty  called  him  to  the  field  in  a  different 
place.  Ferdinand  for  some  time  had  no 
reason  to  be^  dissatisfied  with  this  dlspositfon, 
by  which  he  was  at  once  delivered  from  the 
fatigues  of  a  campaign,  and  the  inspection 
of  a  severe  censor,  in  the  person  of  Count 
Melvil ;  and  his  satisfaction  was  still  increased 
by  an  accidental  meeting  with  the  Tyrolese 
who  had  been  his  confederate  at  Vienna,  and 
now  chanced  to  serve  in  garrison  on  the  same 
foo^ng  with  himself  These  two  knights- 
errant  renewed  their  former  correspondence, 
and,  as  all  soldiers  are  addicted  to  gaming, 
levied  contributions  upon  all  those  officers 
who  had  money  to  lose,  and  temerity  to  play. 

However,  they  had  not  long  pursued  this 
branch  of  traffic,  when  their  success  was 
interrupted  by  a  very  serious  occurrence,  that 
for  the  present  entirely  detached  the  gentle, 
meii  in  the  garrison  firom  such  amusements. 
The  French  troops  invested  Fort  Kehl, 
situated  on  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Strasburg; 
and  the  imperialists,  dreading  that  the  next 
flftorm  would  fidl  upon  Philipsourg,  employed 
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themselves  with  great  diligence  to  put  that 
important  fortress  in  a  proper  posture  of 
derence.    If  the  suspension  of  play  was  dis- 

e easing  to  our  hero,  the  expectation  of 
iing  bisieged  was  by  no  means  more  agree- 
able. He  knew  the  excellence  of  the  French 
engineers,  the  power  of  their  artilleir,  and 
the  perseverance  of  their  ffenend :  he  felt,  by 
anticipation,  the  toils  of  hard  duty  upon  the 
works,  the  horrors  of  ni^t  alarms,  cannon- 
ading, bombardment,  sallies,  and  mines  blown 
up ;  and  deliberated  with  himself  whether  or 
not  he  should  privately  withdraw,  and  take 
refuge  among  the  besiegers ;  but  when  he 
reflected  that  such  a  step,  besides  the  infamy 
that  must  attend  it,  would  be  like  that  of 
running  upon  Scylla,  seekinf  to  avoid  Cha- 
rybdistjis  be  would  be  exposed  to  more  danger 
and'  inconvenience  in  the  trenches  than  he 
could  possibly  undergo  in  the  town,  and,  after 
all,  run  the  rjsk  of  being  taken  and  treated 
«8  a  deserter ;  upon  these  considerations  he 
resolved  to  submit  himself  to  his  destiny,  and 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  riffour  of  his 
fbXe  by  those  arts  he  had  formerly  practised 
with  SQCcess.  He  accordingly  found  means 
to  enjoy  a  very  bad  state  of  health  during  the 
whole  siege,  which  lasted  about  six  weeks 
after  the  trenches  were  opened;  and  then 
the  ^rrison  marched  out  by  capitulation, 
with  all  the  honours  of  war. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Jle  pote  hinuelf  under  the  guidance  of  his 
atsociatet  and  stumbles  upon  the  French 
camp,  where  he  finishes  his  military 
career, 

NoTHiNo  else  of  moment  was  transacted 
during  that  oampaiffn ;  and  in  the  winter  our 
adventurer,  whh  the  young  count,  and  his 
friend  the  Tyrolese,  were  disposed  in  Quarters 
of  cantonment,  where  Ferdinand  made  him- 
self amends  for  the  chagrin  he  had  undergone, 
by  the  exercise  of  those  talents  in  which  he 
excelled.  Not  that  he  was  satiftied  with  the 
sphere  of  life  in  which  he  acted  ;  though  he 

.  knew  himself  consummate  in  the  art  of  play, 
he  was  not  at  all  ambitious  of  a  gamester's 
name ;  nor  did  he  find  himself  disposed  to 
hazard  thpse  discoveries  and  explanations  to 
which  heroes  of  that  class  are  sometimes 
necessarily  exposed.  His  aim  was  to  dwell 
.  among  the  tents  of  civil  life,  undisturbed 
by  quarrels  and  the  din  of  war,  and  render 
mankind  subservient  to  his  interest,  not  by 
stratagems  which  irritate,  but  by  that  supple- 

'  ness  of  insinuation,  which  could  not  faU  to 
soothe  the  temper  of  those  on  whom  he 
meant  to  prey. 

He  saw  that  all  his  expectations  of  Count 
Melvil's  future  favour  were  connected  with 
his  choice  of  a  military  life ;  and  that  his 
promotion  in  the  service  would,  in  a  great 


measure,  depend  upon  his  personal  behaviour 
in  such  emergencies  as  he  did  not  at  aJl  wish 
to  encounter.  On  the  other  hand,  ha^  con- 
fided so  much  in  his  own  dexterity  and 
address,  that  he  never  doubted  of  beinj^  able 
to  raise  a  splendid'  fortune  for  himself,  pro- 
vided he  could  once  obtain  a  fixed  and  iinn 
foundation.  He  had  in  fancy  often  enjoyed 
a  prospect  of  England,  not  only  as  his  native 
country,  to  which,  like  a  true  citizen,  he 
longed  to  be  united ;  but  also  as  the  land  of 
promise,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and 
abounding  with  subjects  on  which  he  knew 
bis  talents  would  be  properly  exercised. 

These  reflections  never  occurred,  without 
leaving  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  our  adventurer,  which  influenced  his 
deliberations  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  len|g(tk 
amounted  to  a  perfect  resolution  of  with- 
drawing himself  privately  from  a  service  that 
teemed  wiMi  disagreeable  events,  and  of 
transporting  himself  into  the  country  of  his 
ancestors,  which  he  considered  as  the  Canaan 
of  all  able  adventurers.  But,  previous  to  his 
appearance  on  that  stage,  he  was  desirous  of 
visiting  the  metropolis  of  France,  in  which 
he  hoped  to  improve  himself  in  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  and  acquire  such  intelli- 
gence as  would  qualify  him  to  act  a  more 
important  part  upon  the  British  scene.  After 
having  for  some  time  indulged  these  pros- 
pects m  secret,  he  determined  to  accommo- 
date himself  with  the  companv  and  experience 
of  the  Tyrolese,  whom,  under  the  specious 
title  of  an  associate,  he  knew  he  conld 
convert  into  a  very  serviceable  tool,  in  for- 
warding the  execution  of  his  OMm  projects. 

Accordingly,  the  inclination  or  this  con- 
federate was  sounded  by  distant  ^ints,  and 
being  found  apt,  our  hero  niade  him  privy  to 
his  design  of  decamping  without  beat  of 
drum ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  begged 
his  advice  touching  the  method  of  thsir 
departure,  that  he  might  retire  with  as  mocli 
delicacy  as  the  nature  of  such  a  step  would 
permit.  Divers  consultations  were  held  upon 
this  subject,  before  they  adhered  to  the 
resolution  of  making  their  escape  from  the 
army,  after  it  should  have  taken  th^pfeld  ia 
the  spring ;  because,  in  that  oase,  they  would 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  going  abroad 
on  foraging  parties,  and,  during  one  of  these 
excursions,  might  retire  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  persuade  their  companions  that  they  had 
fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Agreeably  to  this  determination,  the  camp 
was  no  sooner  formed  in  Alsace,  than  our 
assocjiates  began  to  make  preparations  for 
thek  march,  and  had  already  taken  all  the 
previous  measures  for  their  departure,  when 
an  accident  happened,  which  our  hero  did 
not  fki\  to  convert  to  his  own  advantage :  this 
was  no  other  than  the  desertion  of  Renaldo's 
valet,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  gentle 
chastisement,  which  he  had  richly  m^ted* 
thought  proper  to  disappear,  after  haying 
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Elondered  his  master's  portmanteau,  which 
e  had  forced  open  for  tne  parpoee.  Ferdi- 
nand, who  was  the  first  person  that  dis- 
covered the  theft,  immediately  comprehended 
the  whole  adventure,  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  delinquent  wouI4  never  return,  re- 
solved to  finish  what  the  ragitive  had  imper- 
fectly performed.  • 

Being  favoured  with  the  unreserved  con- 
fidence of  the  young  count,  he  instantly  had 
recourse  to  his  bureau,  the  locks  of  which  he 
found  means  to  burst  open,  and  examining 
a  private  drawer  contrived  with  great  art  to 
conceal  Renaldo's  jewels  and  cash,  made 
himself  master  of  the  contents  without  hesita- 
tion ;  then  cutting  open  his  cloak  bag,  and 
strewing  the  tent  with  his  linen  and  clothes, 
began  to  raise  his  voice,  and  produce  such  a 
clamour  as  alarmed  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, and  brought  a  great  many  officers  into 
the  tent.  » 

He  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions, 
performed  his  cue  to  a  miracle,  expressing 
confusion  and  concern  so  naturally  in  his 
gestures  and  exclamation,  that  no  man  could 
possibly  suspect  his  sincerity ;  nay,  to  such  a 
degree  of  finesse  did  his  cunning  amount, 
that  when  his  friend  and  patron  entered,  in 
consequence  of  an  intimation  he  soon  re- 
ceived of  his  loss,  our  adventurer  exhibited 
undoubted  signs  of  distraction  and  delirium, 
and,  springing  upon  Renaldo  with  all  the 
frantic  fury  of  a  bedlamite, — "Villain!" 
cried  he,  "  restore  the  effects  yon  have  stolen 
from  your  master,  or  you  shall  be  imme- 
diately committed  to  the  care  of  the  prevot." 
However  mortified  M.  de  Mllvil  might  be  at 
his  own  misfortune,  the  condition  of  his 
friend  seemed  to  touch  him  more  nearly ;  he 
undervalued  his  own  loss,  as  a  trifle  that 
could  be  easily  repaired ;  and  said  eveiy  thing 
which  he  thought  would  tend  to  soothe  and 
compose  the  agitation  of  Ferdinand;  and, 
finally,  prevailed  upon  him  to  retire  to  rest. 
The  calamity  was  wholly  attributed  to  the 
deserter ;  and  Renaldo,  fiir  from  suspecting 
the  true  author,  took  occasion,  from  his 
behaviour  on  this  emergency,  to  admire  him 
as  a  mirror  of  integrity  and  attachment ;  in 
sach  an  exquisite  manner  did  he  plan  all  his 
designs,  that  almost  every  instance  of  his 
frsud  fuVnished  matter  of  triumph  to  his 
reputation. 

Having  thus  profitably  exercised  his  grenius, 
this  subtile  politician  thought  it  high  time  to 
relinquish  his  military  expectations,  and,  se- 
curing all  his  valuable  acquisitions  about  his 
own  person,  rode  out  with  his  understrapper, 
in  the  midst  of  &fty  dragoons,  who  went  in 
quest  of  forage.  While  the  troopers  were 
employed  in  making  up  their  trusses,  the  two 
adventurers  advanced  towards  the  skirt  of  a 
wood,  on  pretence  of  reconnoitring,  and*  the 
Tyrolese,  who  undertook  to  be  our  hero's 
guide,  directing  him  to  a  path  whicK  leads 
towanls  Strasbuxg,  they  suddenly  vanished 


from  the  eyes  of  their  compai^ons,  who  in  a 
few  minutes  hearing  the  report  of  several 
pistols,  which  the  confederates  purposely 
fired,  conjectured  that  thay  had  fiUlen  in^with 
a  party  of  French,  by  whom  they  were  made 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  Tyrolese  had  overrated  his  own 
knowledge,  when  he  took  upon  himself  the 
charge  (^oriducting  our  hero ;  for,  upon  their 
arrival  at  a  certain  place,  where  two  roads 
crossed  each  other,  he  chuiced  to  follow  that 
which  not  only  firustrated  their  intention,  but 
even  led  them  directly  to  the  French  camp : 
so  that,  in  the  twilight,  they  fell  in  upon  one 
of  the  out-guards,  before  th^  were  aware  of 
their  misULke.  Whatever  coniusion  and 
perplexity  they  might  undergo,  when  they 
heard  themselves  questioned  by  the  sentinel 
on  the  advanced  post,  certain  it  is,  they  be« 
trayed  no  symptoms  of  fear  or  disorder ;  but, 
while  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  recollect 
himself,  his  fellow-traveller,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  admirable  intrepidity  and  pre0ence 
of  mind,  told  the  soldier,  that  he  and  his 
companion  were  two  gentlemen  of  family, 
who  had  quitted  the  Austrian  army,*  on  ac- 
count of  having  sustained  some  ill  nsa^, 
which  they  had  no  opportunity  of  resenting 
in  any  other  way ;  and  that  they  were  come 
to  oftei  their  services  to  the  French  general, 
to  whose  quarters  they  desired  to  be  inune- 
diately  conveyed. 

The  sentinel,  to  whom  such  an  instajice 
of  desertion  was  neither  rare  nor  indfsd 
unconunon,  directed  them  without  scruple  to 
the  next  poet,  where  they  found  a  sergeant's 
party,  from  which,  at  their  request,  tiiey 
were  transmitted  to  the  officer  of  the  grand 
guard,  and  by  him  next  morning  introduced 
to  Count  Coigny,  who  very  politely  received 
them  as  volunteers  in  the  army  of  France. 
Though  this  translation  was  not  at  all  to  our 
hero's  liking,  he  was  forced  to  acquiesce  in 
his  fate,  glad  to  find  himself,  on  these  terms, 
in  possession  of  his  effects,  of  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  infallibly  rifled. 

This  campaign,  however,  was  the  most 
disagreeable  period  of  his  whole  life ;  because 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  entered  into  the 
service  subjected  him  to  the  particular  ob- 
servation and  notice  of  the  French  officers ; 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  alert  in  his 
duty,  and  summon  all  his  fertitude  to  main- 
tain the  character  he  had  assumed.  What 
rendered  his  situation  still  more  unpalatable, 
was  the  activity  of  both  armies  in  the  course 
of  this  season,  during  whieh,  over  and  above 
sundry  fatiguing  marches  and  counter* 
marches,  he  was  personally  engaged  in  the 
affiur  of  Halleh,  which  was  vexy  obstinate, 
where,  being  in  the  skirts  of  the  detachment, 
he  was  actually  wounded  in  the  face  by  the 
sword  of  an  hussar;  but  this  was,  luckily  fer 
him,  the  last  time  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  exerting  his  military  prowess ; 
for  a  cessation  of  arms  was  proclaimed,  be- 
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fore  be  was  cured  of  bis  wound,  and  peace 
concluded  about  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

D^ing  Jiis  sojoum  in  the  French  camp, 
he  assumed  the  character  of  a  man  of  family, 
who,  being  disgusted  at  some  supercilious 
treatment  ibe  had  met  with  in  the  German 
aepnce,  and  at  the  same  time  ambitious  of 
canying  arms  under  the  bannflrs  of  France, 
took  the  opportunity  of  retreating  by  stealth 
from  his  friends,  accompanied  only  by  one 
with  whom  he  could  entrust  his  intentions. 
In  this  capacity  he  had  managed  his  matters 
to  such  advantage,  that  many  French  officers 
of  rank  were  very  well  disposed  to  contribute 
their  interest  in  his  behalf,  had  his  inclina- 
tion verged  towards  promotion  in  the  army ; 
but  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  his  real 
design,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  longing 
to  see  the  metropolis  of  France,  that  centre 
of  pleasure  and  politeness,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed  to  spend  some  time  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  address  and  understanding. 
These  were  motives  too  laudable  to  be  op- 
posed by  his  new  patrons,  some  of  whom 
fUmisbed  him  with  letters  of  reconunenda- 
tion  to  certain  noblemen  of  the  first  rank  at 
the  court  of  Versailles,  for  which  place  he 
and  his  companion  set  out  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  very  well  satisfied  with  the  hon- 
ourable  dismission  they  had  obtained  from  a 
life  of  inconvenience,  danger,  and  alarm. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

.  Me  preparet  a  stratagem,  but  finds  himself 
countermined ;  proceeds  on  his  journey t 
and  is  overtaken  by  a  terrible  tempest. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey,  Ferdinand,  who 
was  never  deficient  m  his  political  capacity, 
held  a  secret  conclave  with  his  own  thoughts, 
not  only  touching  the  plan  of  his  own  future 
conduct,  but  also  concerning  his  associate, 
of  whose  fidelity  and  adherence  he  began  to 
ent«rtain  such  doubts  as  discoura^ied  him  from 
the  prosecution  of  that  design,  m  which  the 
Tyitlese  had  been  at  first  included :  for  he 
had  lately  observed  him  practise  the  arts  of 
his  occupation  among  the  French  officers, 
with  such  rapacity  and  want  of  caution,  as 
indicated  a  dangerous  temerity  of  temper,  as 
well  as  a  fiirious  rage  of  acquiring,  which 
might  be  some  time  or  other  satiated  .upon 
his  own  friends.  In  other  words  our  adven- 
turer was  afraid  that  his  accomplice  would 
profit  by  his  knowledge  of  the  road  and  coun- 
tries through  which  thev  travelled,  and,  after 
having  mMe  free  with  his  most  valuable 
efi^cts,  in  consequence  of  the  familiarity 
•ubsisting  between  them,  leave  him  some 
morning  without  the  ceremony  of  a  formal 
adieu. 

Aroused  by  this  suspicion,  he  resolved  to 
anticipate  ttie  supposed  intention  of  the  Tv- 
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roieee,  by  taking  his  own  departure 
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same  abrupt  manner;  and  this  scheme  he 
actually  put  in  execution,  upon  their  arrival 
in  Bar-le-duc,  where  it  was  agreed  they 
should  spend  a  day  to  repose  and  refresn 
themselves  from  the  fatigue  of  hard  riding. 
Ferdinand,  therefore,  taking  the  advanta^ 
of  his  comnanion's  absence,  for  the  Tyrolese 
had  walked  abroad  to  view  the  town,  found 
means  to  hire  a  peasant^  who  undertook  to 
conduct  him  throiu^  a  by-road  as  far  as 
Chalons ;  and  with  his  guide  he  accordingly 
set  out  on  horseback,  after  having  discharged 
the  Ml,  left  a  blank  paper  sealed  up  in  form 
of  a  letter  directed  to  ms  friend,  and  secured 
behind  his  own  saddle  a  pair  of  leathern  bacs 
in  which  his  Jewels  and  cash  were  usually 
contained,  so  eager  was  our  hero  to  leave 
the  Tyrolese  at  a  considerable  distance  be- 
hind, that  he  rode  all  night  at  a  rouqjd  pace 
without  halting,  and  next  morning  found  him- 
self at  a  village  distant  thirteen  good  leacues 
from  an^  part  of  the  route  which  be  and  his 
companion  had  at  first  resolved  to  pursue. 

Here,  thinking  himself  safely  delivered 
from  the  cause  of  all  his  appreliension,  he 
determined  to  lie  incognito  for  a  few  days, 
so  as  that  he  might  run  no  rbk  of  an  acci- 
dental meeting  upon  the  road  with  the  person 
whose  company  he  had  forsaken ;  and  ac- 
cordingly took,  possession  of  an  apartment, 
in  which  he  went  to  rest,  desiring  his  guide 
to  wake  him  when  dinner  should  be  ready. 
Having  enjoyed  a  very  comfortable  refresh- 
ment of  sleep,  with  his  ba^  under  his  pillow, 
he  was  summoned  according  to  his  direction, 
and  ate  a  very  hearty  meal,  with  great  tran- 
quillity  and  intemaJ  satisfaction.  In  the 
afternoon  he  amused  himself  with  happy  pre- 
sages and  ideal  prospects  of  his  future  fortune, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  these  ima^nary  banquets, 
was  seized  with  an  inclination  of  realizing 
his  bliBs,  and  regaling  his  eye-sight  with  the 
fruits  of  that  success  which  had  hitherto  at- 
tended  his  endeavours.  Thus  inflamed,  he 
opened  the  repository,  and,  O  reader !  what 
were  his  reflections,  when,  in  lieu  of  made- 
moiselle MelviPs  ear-rinffs  and  necklace,  the 
German's  golden  chain,  divers  jewels  of  con- 
siderable value,  the  spoils  of  sundry  dupes, 
and  about  two  hundred  ducats  in  ready  money, 
he  found  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  parcel 
of  rusty  nails,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  resemble  in  weight  and  bulk  the  movables 
he  had  lost. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  our  adventurer 
made  this  discovery  without  emotion.  If  the 
eternid  salvation  of  mankind  could  have  been 

Eurchased  for  the  tenth  part  of  his  treasure, 
e  would  have  left  the  whole'  species  in  a 
state  of  reprobatioD,  rather  than  redeem  them 
at  that  price,  unless  he  had  seen  in  the  bar- 
gahi  some  evident  advantage 'to  his  own  con- 
corns:  one  may  therefore  easiljr  conceive 
with  %hat  mUkiness  of  resignation  he  bore 
the  loss  of  the  whole,  and  saw  himself  re- 
duced from  such  affluence  to  the  necessity 
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of  depending  upon  about  twenty  ducats,  and 
some  loose  silver,  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  for  his  expense  upon  the  road.  How- 
ever bitter  this  pUl  might  be  in  swallpwing, 
he  so  far  mastered  his  mortification,  as  to 
digest  it  with  a  good  grace :  his  own  pene- 
tration at  once  pointed  out  the  canal  through 
which  this  misfortune  had  flowed  upon  him-; 
he  forthwith  placed  the  calamity  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Tyrolese,  and  never  doubting 
tiut  he  had  retired  with  tiie  booty  across  the 
Knine,  into  some  place  to  which  he  knew 
Fathom  would  not  follow  his  footsteps,  he 
formed  the  melancholy  resolution  of  punsuing 
with  all  diBpatch  his  journey  to  Paris,  that  he 
might,  with  all  convenient  expedition,  in- 
demnify himself  for  the  discomfiture  he  had 
sustained. 

With  regard  to '  his  confederate,  his  con- 
jecture was  perfectly  right ;  that  adventurer, 
though  infinitely  inferior  to  our  hero  in  point 
of  genius  and  mvention,  had  manifestly  the 
advantage  of  him  in  the  articles  of  age  and 
experience  ;  he  was  no  stranger  to  Fathom's 
qualifications,  the  happy  e^^ertion  of  which 
he  had  often  seen.  He  knew  him  to  be  an 
economist  of  the  most  frugal  order,  conse- 
quently concluded  his  finances  were  worthy 
of  examination ;  and,  upon  the  true  principles 
of  a  sharper,  eased  him  of  the  incumbrance, 
taking  it  for  granted,  that,  in  so  doing,  he 
onl^  precluded  Ferdinand  fi'om  the  power  of 
actmg  the  same  tragedy  upon  him,  should 
ever  opportunity  concur  with  his  inclination. 
He  had  therefore  concerted  his  measures 
witk  the  dexterity  of  an  experienced  con- 
veyancer,  and,  snatching  the  occasion,  while 
our  hero,  travcltainted,Tay  sunk  in  the  arms 
of  profound  repose,  he  npped  up  the  seams 
of  the  leather  depository,  withdrew  the  con- 
tents, introduced  the  parcel  of  nails,  which 
he  had  made  up  for  trie  purpose,  and  then 
repaired  the  breach  with  great  deliberation. 

Had  Fathom's  good  genius  prompted  him 
to  examine  his  effects  next  morning,  the 
Tyrolese,  in  all  probability,  would  have  main- 
tained his  acquisition  by  force  of  arms ;  for 
his  personal  courage  was  rather  more  deter- 
mined than  that  of  our  adventurer,  and  he 
was  conscious  of  his  own  ascendency  in  this 
particular;  but  his  good  fortune  prevented 
such  explanation.  Immediately  afler  dinner, 
he  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge,  and, 
betaking  himself  to  a  remote  part  of  the  town, 
set  out  in  a  post-chaise  for  Luneville,  while 
our  hero  was  meditating  his  own  escape. 

Fathom's  conception  was  sufficient  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  this  adventure,  as  soon 
as  his  chagon  would  give  his  sagacity  fair 
play ;  nor  would  he  allow  his  resolution  to 
sinK  under  the  trial ;  on  the  contrary,  he  de- 
parted from  the  village  that  same  afternoon, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  conductor,  and 
found  himself  benighted  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest,  fiir  from  the  nabitations  of  men.  The 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  silence  and  soli- 


tude of  the  place,  the  indistinct  images  of  the 
trees  that  appeared  on  every  side,  '*  stretching 
their  extravagant  arms  athwart  the  gloom," 
conspired  with  the  dejection  of  spirits  opca* 
sioned  by  his  loss,  to  disturb  his  fancy,  and 
raise  strange  phantoms  in  his  imagination. 
Although  he  was  not  naturally  superstitious, 
his  mind  began  to  be  invaded  witn  an  awful 
horror,  that  gradually  prevailed  over  all  the 
consolations  of  reason  and  philosophy ;  nor 
was  his  heart  free  from  the  terrors  of  assassi- 
nation. In  order  to  dissipate  these  disagree- 
able reveries,  he  had  recourse  to  the  conver- 
sUtion  of  his  guide,  by  whom  he  was  enter- 
tained with  the  history  of  divers  tn^vellen 
who  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  by  ruffians, 
whose  retreat  was  in  the  recesses  of  that 
very  wood. 

In  the  midst  of  this  communication,  which 
did  not  at  all  tend  to  the  elevation  of  our 
hero's  spirits,  the  conductor  made  an  excuse 
for  dropping  behind,  while  our  traveller  jogged 
on  in  expectation  of  being  joined  again  by 
him  in  a  few  minutes:  he  was,  however,  dis« 
appointed  in  that  hope;  the  sound  or  the 
other  horse's  feet  by  deerees  grew  more  and 
more  faint,  and  at  last  lutogetber  diedaway. 
Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  Fathom  halted 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  listened  with 
the  most  fearful  attention ;  but  his  sense  of 
hearing  was  saluted  with  nought  but  the  dis- 
mal sighings  of  the  trees,  ^t  seemed  to 
foretel  an  approaching  storm.  Accordinglj^, 
the  heavens  contracted  a  more  dreary  aspect, 
the  lightning  began  to  gleam,  the  thunder  to 
roll,  and  the  tempest,  raisin?  its  voice  to  a 
tremendous  roi^,  descended  in  a  torrent' of 
rain. 

In  this  emergency,  the  fi)rtitude  of  oar 
hero  was  almost  quite  overcome.  So  many 
concurring  circumstances  of  danger  and  dis- 
tress might  have  appalled  the  most  undauiM^ 
breast;  what  impression,  then,  must  they 
have  made  upon  the  mind  of  Ferdinand,  who 
was  by  no  means  a  man  to  set  fear  at  defiance! 
indeed,  he  had  well  nigh  lost  the  use  of  his 
reflection,  and  was  actually  invaded  to  the 
skin,  before  he  could  recollect  himself  so  far 
as  to  quit  the  road,  and  seek  for  shelter  among 
the  thickets  that  surrounded  him.  Having 
rode  some  furlongs  into  the  forest,  he  took 
his  station  under  a  tuft  of  tall  trees,  that 
screened  him  firom  the  storm,  and  in  that 
situation  called  a  council  within  himself,  to ' 
deliberate  upon  his  next  excursion.  He 
persuaded  himself  that  his  ffuide  had  deserted . 
him  for  the  present,  in  order  to  give  intelli- 
gence of  a  traveller  to  some  eang  of  robbers 
with  whom  he  was  connected ;  and  that  he 
must  of  necessity  fall  a  prev  to  those  ban- 
ditti, unless  he  should  have  the  good  fortune 
to  elude  their  search,  and  disentangle  him- 
self from  the  mazes  of  the  wood. 

Harrowed  with  these  apprehensions,  be 
resolved  to  commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of 
the  hurricane,  as  of  two  evils  the  least,  and 
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penetrate  straight  forwards  through  some 
devious  opening,  until  he  should  be  aelivered 
from  the  forest.  For  this  purpose  he  turned 
his  horse's  head  in  a  line  quite  contrary  to 
the  direction  of  the  hi^h  road  which  he  had 
left,  on  the  supposition  that  the  robbers 
would  pursue  that  track  in  quest  of  him,  and 
that  they  would  never  dream  of  his  deserting 
the  highway,  to  traverse  an  unknown  forest, 
amidst  the  darkness  of  such  a  boisterous 
night.  After  he  had  continued  in  this  pro- 
gress  throufi^h  a  succession  of  groves,  and 
bogs,  and  thorns,  and  brakes,  by  which  not 
omy  his  clothes,  but  also  his  skin  suffered  in 
a  grievous  manner,  while  every  nerve  quiver- 
edwith  eagerness  and  dismay,  he  at  length 
reached  an  open  plain,  and  purauin?  nis 
course,  in  full  hope  of  arriving  at  some  village, 
where  his  life  would  be  safe,  he  descried  a 
rush-light  at  a  distance,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  the  star  of  his  good  fortune,  and 
riding  towards  it  at  full  speed,  arrived  at  the 
door  of  a  lone  cottage,  into  which  he  was 
admitted  by  an  old  woman,  who,  understand- 
ing he  was  a  bewildered  traveller,  received 
him  with  greBi  hospitality. 

When  ne  learned  from  his  hostess,  that 
there  was  not  another  house  within  three 
leagues;  that  she  could  accommodate  him 
witn  a  tolerable  bed,  and  his  horse  with 
lodging  and  oats,  he  thanked  Heaven  for  his 

food  rortune,  in  stumbling  upon  this  homely 
abitation,  and  determined  to  pass  the  night 
under  the  protection  of  the  old  cottager,  who 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  her  husband, 
who  was  a  fagot-maker,  had  gone  to  the 
next  town  to  dispose  of  his  merchandise; 
and  that  in  all  probability  he  would  not  return 
till  next  morning,  on  account  of  the  tempest- 
uous night.  Ferdinand  sounded  the  beldame 
with  a  thousand  artful  interrogations,  and 
she  answered  with  such  appearance  of  truth 
and  simplicity,  that  he  concluded  his  person 
was  quite  secure;  and,  after  having  been 
regaled  with  a  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon,  de- 
sired she  would  conduct  him  into  the  chamber 
where  she  proposed  he  should  take  his  repose. 
He  was  accordingly  ushered  up  by  a  sort  of 
ladder  into  an  apartment  furnished  with  a 
standing  bed,  and  almost  half  filled  with 
trusses  of  straw.  He  seemed  extremely  well 
pleased  with  his  lod^ng,  which  in  reality 
.exceeded  his  expectation ;  and  his  kind  land- 
lady, cautioning  him  against  letting  the  candle 
approach  the  combustibles,  took  her  leave, 
and  locked  the  door  on  the  outside. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

He  faUs  upon    Scylla,  seeking  to  avoid 

Charybdis. 

Fathom,  whose  own  principles  taught  him 
to  be  suspicious  and  ever  upon  his  guard 
■gainst  the  treachery  of  his  fyiow-creatures, 


could  have  dispensed  with  this  instance  of  her 
care,  in  confining  her  guest  to  his  chamber, 
and  began  to  be  seized  with  strange  fancies, 
when  Be  observed  that  there  was  no  bolt  on 
the  inside  of  the  door,  by  which  he  might 
secure  himself  from  intrusion.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  suggestions,  he  proposed  to 
take  an  accurate  survey  of  every  object  in 
the  apartment,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiry,  had  the  mortification  to  find  the 
dead  body  of  a  man,  still  warm,  who  had 
been  lately  stabbed,  and  concealed  beneath 
several  bundles  of  straw. 

Such  a  discovery  could  not  fail  to  fill  the 
breast  of  our  hero  with  unspeakable  horror ; 
for  he  concluded  that  he  himself  would  under- 
go the  same  fate  before  morning,  without  the 
interposition  of  a  miracle  in  his  favour.  In 
the  first  transports  of  his  dread,  he  ran  to  the 
window,  with  a  view  to  escape  by  that  outlet, 
and  found  his  flight  efiectually  obstructed  by 
divers  strong  bars  of  iron.  Then  his  heart 
began  to  palpitate,  his  hair  to  bristle  up,  and 
his  knees  to  totter ;  his  thoughts  teemed  with 
presages  of  death  and  destruction ;  his  con- 
science rose  up  in  judgment  against  him. 
and  he  underwent  a  severe  paroxysm  of 
dismay  and  distraction.  His  spirits  were 
agitated  into  a  state  of  fermentation  that 
produced  a  species  of  resolution  akin  to  that 
which  is  inspired  by  brandy  or  other  stron? 
liquors,  and,  by  an  impiuse  that  seemed 
supernatural,  he  was  immediately  hurried 
into  measures  for  his  own  preservation. 

What  upon  a  less  interesting  occasion  his 
imagination  durst  not  propose,  he  now  exe- 
cuted without  scruple  or  remorse.  He  un- 
dressed the  corpse  that  lay  bleeding  among 
the  straw,  and,  conveying  it  to  the  bed  in 
his  arms,  deposited  it  in  the  attitude  of  a 
person  who  sleeps  at  his  ease ;  then  he  ex- 
tinguished the  light,  took  possession  of  the 
place  from  whence  the  body  had  been  re- 
moved, and,  holding  a  pistol  ready  cocked  in 
each  hand,  waited  for  the  seciuel  with  that 
determined  purpose  which  is  oflen  the  imme- 
diate production  of  despair.  About  midnight 
he  heard  the  sound  of  feet  ascending  the 
ladder ;  the  door  was  softly  opened ;  he  saw 
the  shadow  of  two  men  stalking  towards  the 
bed;  a  dark  lanthorn  being  wishrouded, 
directed  their  aim  to  the  supposed  sleeper, 
and  he  that  held  it  thrust  a  poniard  to  his 
heart ;  the  force  of  the  blow  made  a  com- 
pression on  the  chest,  and  a  sort  of  groan 
issued  from  the  windpipe  of  the  defunct ;  the 
stroke  was  repeated,  without  producing  a 
repetition  of  the  note,  so  that  the  assassins 
concluded  the  work  was  efiectually  done,  and 
retired  for  the  present,  with  a  design  to 
return  and  rifle  the  deceased  at  their  leisore. 

Never  had  our  hero  spent  a  moment  in 
such  agony  as  he  felt  during  this  operation ; 
the  wlM>le  surfiue  of  his  body  was  covered 
with  a  cold  sweat,  and  bis  nerves  were 
relaxed  with  an  universal  palsy:  in  shoit*  be 
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lemained  in  a  trance,  that  in  all  probability 
contributed  to  his  safety ;  for  had  he  retained 
the  use  of  his  senses,  he  mifi^ht  have  been 
discovered  by  the  transports  of  bis  fear.  The 
first  use  he  made  of  his  retrieved  recollection, 
was  to  perceive  that  the  assassins  had  left 
the  door  open  in  their  retreat ;  and  he  would 
have  instantly  availed  himself  of  this  their 
neglect,  by  sallying  out  upon  them,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  had  not  he  been  restrained 
by  a  conversation  he  overheard  in  the  room 
below,  importing  that  the  ruffians  were  going 
to  set  out  upon  another  expedition,  in  £opes 
of  finding  more  prey.  They  accordingly 
departed,  after  having  laid  strong  injunctions 
upon  the  old  woman  to  keep  the  door  fast 
locked  during  their  absence :  and  Ferdinand 
took  his  resolution  without  farther  delay.  So 
soon  as,  by  his  conjecture,  the  robbers  were 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  house,  he 
rose  from  his  lurking-place,  moved  soilly 
towards  the  bed,  and,  run^maging  the  pockets 
of  the  deceased,  found  a  purse  well  stored 
with  ducats,  of  which,  together  with  a  silver 
watch  and  a  diamond  ring,  he  immediately 
possessed  himself  without  scruple ;  then  de- 
scending with  great  care  and  circumspection 
into  the  lower  apartment,  stood  before  the 
old  beldame,  before  she  had  the  least  intima- 
tion of  his  approach. 

Accustomed  as  she  was  to  the  trade  of 
blood,  the  hoary  ha^  did  not  behold  this 
apparition  without  giving  signs  of  infinite 
terror  and  astonishment,  believing  it  was  no 
other  than  the  spirit  of  her  second  cfuest,  who 
had  been  murdered ;  she  fell  upon  her  knees, 
and  began  to  recommend  herself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  saints,  crossing  herself  with  as 
much  devotion  as  if  she  had  been  entitled  to 
the  particular  care  and  attention  of  Heaven. 
Nor  did  her  anxiety  abate  when  she  was 
undeceived  in  this  her  supposition,  and  under- 
stood it  was  no  phantom,  but  the  real  sub- 
stance of  the  stran^r,  who,  without  staying 
to  upbraid  her  with  the  enormity  of  her 
crimes,  commanded  her,  on  pain  of  immediate 
death,  to  produce  his  horse ;  to  which  being 
conducted,  he  set  her  upon  the  saddle  with- 
out delay,  and,  mounting  behind,  invested 
her  with  the  management  of  the  reins,  swear- 
ing, in  a  most  peremptory  tone,  that  the 
only  chance  she  had  for  her  life,  was  in 
directing  him  safely  to  the  next  town ;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  she  should  give  him  the  least 
cause  to  doubt  her  fidelity  in  the  performance 
of  that  task,  he  would  on  the  instant  act  the 
part  of  her  executioner. 

This  declaration  had  its  efi^ect  upon  the 
withered  Hecate,  who,  with  many  supplica- 
tions  for  mercy  and  forgiveness,  promised  to 
ffuide  him  in  safety  to  a  certain  village  at  the 
distance  of  two  leagues,  where  he  might 
lodge  in  security,  and  be  provided  with  a 
fresn  horse,  or  other  convenience,  for  pur- 
Boing  his  intended  route.  On  these  condi- 
tions he  told  her  she  might  deserve  his 
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clemency ;  and  they  accordingly  took  their 
departure  together,  she  being  placed  astride 
upon  the  s»idle,  holding  the  bridle  in  one 
hand,  and  a  switch  in  the  other^and  our 
adventurer  sitting  on  the  crupper,  super- 
intending  her  conduct,  and  keeping  the 
muzzle  of  a  pistol  close  at  her  ear.  In  this 
equipage  they  travelled  across  part  of  the 
same  wood  in  which  his  guide  had  forsaken 
him ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
passed  his  time  in  the  most  agreeable  reveiy, 
while  he  found  himself  involved  in  the  laby<- 
rinth  of  those  shades,  which  he  considered 
as  the  haunts  of  robbery  and  assassination. 

Common  fear  was  a  comfortable  sensation 
to  what  he  felt  in  this  excursion.  The  first 
steps  he  had  taken  for  his  preservation  were 
the  effects  of  mere  instinct,  while  his  fiiculties 
were  extinguished  or  suppressed  by  despair ; 
but  now,  as  his  reflection  began  to  recur,  he 
was  haunted  by  the  most  intolerable  appre- 
hensions. Every  whisper  of  the  wind  through 
the  thickets  was  swelled  into  the  hoarse 
menaces  of  murder,  the  shaking  of  the  boughs 
was  construed  into  the  brandishing  of  pon- 
iards, and  every  shadow  of  a  tree  became  the 
apparition  of  a  ruffian  eager  for  blood.  In 
short,  at  each  of  these  occurrences  he  felt 
what  was  infinitely  more  tormenting  than  the 
stab  of  a  real  dagger ;  and  at  every  fresh  filip 
of  his  fear,  he  acted  as  a  remembrancer  to  his 
conductress,  in  a  new  volley  of  imprecations, 
importing,  that  her  life  was  absolutely  con- 
nected with  his  opinion  of  his  own  safety. 

Human  nature  could  not  lonff  subsist  under 
such  complicated  terror:  at  last  he  found 
himself  clear  of  the  forest,  and  was  blessed 
with  the  distant  view  of  an  inhabited  place : 
he  then  began  to  exercise  his  thoughts  upon 
a  new  subject.  He  debated  with  himself 
whether  he  should  make  a  parade  of  his 
intrepidity  and  public  spirit,  by  disclosing 
his  achievement,  and  surrendering  his  guide 
to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  leave  the  old 
hag  and  her  accomplices  to  the  remorse  of 
their  own  consciences,  and  proceed  auietly 
on  his  journey  to  Paris,  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  prize  he  had  already  obtained. 
This  last  step  he  determined  to  take,  upon 
recollecting,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  infor- 
mation, the  story  of  the  murdered  stranger 
would  infallibly  attract  the  attention  of 
justice,  and,  in  that  case,  the  effects  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  defunct  must  be  refunded 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  a  right  to 
the  succession.  This  was  an  argument  which 
our  adventurer  could  not  resist;  he  foresaw 
that  he  should  be  stripped  of  his  acquisitioni 
which  he  looked  upon  as  the  fair  fruits  of 
his  valour  and  sa^B^acity ;  and,  moreover,  be 
detained  as  an  evidence  against  the  robbiBrs, 
to  the  manifest  detriment  of  his  afiairs :  per- 
haps too  he  had  motives  of  conscience,  that 
dissuaded  Jiim  fix>m  bearing  witness  affainsk 
a  set  of  people  whose  principles  dfl  not 
much  difier  from  his  own. 
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Influe?iced  by  such  considerations,  he  yield, 
ed  to  the  first  importunity  of  the  beldame, 
whom  he  dismissed  at  a  very  small  distance 
from  the  villa^,  after  he  had  earnestly  ex- 
horted her  to  quit  such  an  atrocious  course 
r  life,  and  atone  for  her  past  crimes,  by 
tcrilicing  her  associates  to  the  demands  of 
justice.  S&e  did  not  fail  to  vow  a  perfect 
reformation,  and  to  prostrate  herself  before 
him  for  the  &vour  she  had  found;  then  she 
betook  herself  to  her  habitation,  with  full 
purpose  of  advising  her  fellow-murderers  to 
^pair  with  all  dispatch  to  the  village,  and 
impeach  our  hero,  who,  wisely  distrusting 
her  professions,  staicl  no  longer  in  the  place 
than  to  hire  a  guide  for  the  next  stage,  which 
brought  him  to  the  city  of  Chalons  sur  Marne. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

He  arrives  at  Paris,  and  is  pleased  with 

his  reception. 

Hb  was  not  so  smitten  with  the  delightful 
situation  of  this  ancient  town,  but  that  he 
abandoned  it  as  soon  as  he  could  procure  a 
post-chaise,  in  which  he  arrived  at  Paris, 
without  having  been  exposed  to  any  other 
troublesome  adventure  upon  the  road.  He 
took  lodgings  at  a  certain  hotel  in  the  faux- 
bourg  de  St  Germain,  which  is  the  general 
rendezvous  of  all  the  strangers  that  resort  to 
this  capital,  and  now  sincerely  congratulated 
himself  upon  his  happy  escape  from  his  Hun- 
garian  cosnexions,  and  fVom  the  snares  of 
the  banditti,  as  well  as  upon  the  spoils  of  the 
dead  body,  and  his  amval  at  Paris,  from 
whence  there  was  such  a  short  conveyance 
to  England,  whither  he  was  attracted  by  far 
other  motives  than  that  of  filial  veneration 
for  his  native  soil. 

He  suppressed  all  his  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, which  he  justly  concluded  would  sub- 
ject him  to  a  tedious  course  of  attendance 
upon  the  great,  and  lay  him  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  soliciting  preferment  in  the  army, 
than  which  nothing  was  farther  from  his 
inclination ;  and  resolved  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  the  character  of  a  private  gentleman, 
which  would  supply  him  with  opportunities 
of  examining  the  different  scenes  of  life  in 
Buch'a  gay  metropolis,  so  as  that  he  should 
be  able  to  choose  that  sphere  in  which  he 
could  move  the  most  effectually  to  his  own 
advantage.  He  accordingly  hired  an  occa- 
'  sional  domestic,  and,  under  the  denomination 
of  Count  Fathom,  which  he  had  retained 
since  his  elopement  from  Renaldo,  repaired 
to  dinner  at  an  ordinary,  to  which  he  was 
directed  as  a  reputable  place,  frequented  by 
fashionable  stran^rs  of  all  nations. 

He  found  this  piece  of  information  perfectly 
just ;  for  he  no  sooner  entered  the  apartment, 
Uian  his  ears  were  saluted  with  a  strange 
confusion  of  sounds,  among  which  he  at  once 


distinguished  the  High  and  Low  Dutch,  baf- 
barous  French,  Italian,  and  English  languaces. 
He  was  rejoiced  at  this  occasion  of  display- 
ing his  own  qualifications,  took  his  place  at 
one  of  three  long  tables,  betwixt  aWest- 
phalian  count  and  a  Bolognian  marquis,  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the  conversation  with 
his  usual  address,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  found  means  to  accost  a  native  of  each 
different  country  in  his  own  mother  tongue. 

Such  extensive  knowledge  did  not  pass 
unobserved.  A  French  abbe,  in  a  provincial 
dialect,  complimented  him  upon  his  retaining 
that  purity  in  pronunciation  which  is  not  to 
be  found  m  the  speech  of  a  Parisian.  The 
Bolognian,  mistaking  him  for  a  Tuscan, — 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  presume  you  are  from 
Florence:  I  hope  the  illustrious  house  of 
Lorraine  leaves  you  gentlemen  of  that  famous 
city  no  room  to  regret  the  loss  of  your  own 
princes."  The  castle  of  Versailles  becoming 
the  subject  of  conversation,  monsieur  le 
compte  appealed  to  him,  as  to  a  native  Ger- 
man, whether  it  was  not  inferior  in  point  of 
magnificence  to  the  chateau  of  Grubenhagen. 
The  Dutch  officer,  addressing  himself  to 
Fathom,  drank  to  the  prosperity  of  Faderland, 
and  asked  if  he  had  not  once  served  in  garri- 
son at  Shenkenschans ;  and  an  English  knight 
swore,  with  great  assurance,  that  he  had 
frequently  rambled  with  him  at  midnight 
among  the  hundreds  of  Drury. 

To  each  person  he  replied  in  a  polite, 
though  mysterious  manner,  which  did  not 
fail  to  enhance  their  opinion  of  his  good 
breeding  and  importance;  and,  lon^  before 
the  dessert  appeared,  he  was  by  all  tne  com- 
pany supposed  to  be  a  personage  of  great 
consequence,  who,  for  some  subetantialrea- 
sons,  found  it  convenient  to  keep  himself 
incognito.  This  bein^  the  case,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  particular  civilities  were 
poured  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  He  per- 
ceived their  sentiments,  and  encouraged 
them,  by  behaving  with  that  sort  of  complai- 
sance which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  engag- 
ing condescension  in  a  character  of  superior 
dignity  and  station.  His  affability  was  gen- 
eral ;  but  his  chief  attention  limited  to  tho{»e 
gentlemen  already  mentioned,  who  chanced 
to  sit  nearest  him  at  table;  and  he  no  sooner 
gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  an  utter 
stranger  in  Paris,  than  they  unanimously 
begged  to  have  the  honour  of  making  him 
acquainted  with  the  different  curiosities  pe- 
culiar to  that  metropolis. 

He  accepted  of  their  hospitality,  accom- 
panied them  to  a  coffeehouse  in  the  afternoon, 
from  whence  they  repaired  to  the  opera,  and 
afterwards  adjourned  to  a  noted  hotel,  in 
order  to  spend  the  remaining  part  of  the 
evening.  It  was  here  that  our  hero  secured 
himself  effectually  in  the  footing  he  had  gained 
in  their  good  graces :  he  in  a  moment  saw 
through  all  the  characters  of  the  parbr,  and 
adapted  him^Lf  to  the  humour  of  each  indi* 
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vidual,  without  descending  from  that  eleva- 
tion of  behaviour  which  he  perceived  would 
operate  among  them  in  his  behalf.  With 
the  Italian  he  discoursed  on  music,  in  the 
style  of  a  connoisseur;  and  indeed  had  a  bet- 
ter claim  to  that  title  than  the  generality  of 
those  upon  whom  it  is  usually  conferred ;  for 
he  understood  the  art  in  theory  as  well  as  in 
practice,  and  would  have  made  no  contempti- 
ble figure  among  the  best  performers  of  the 
age. 

He  harangued  upon  taste  and  genius  to 
the  abbe,  who  was  a  wit  and  critic  ex  officio^ 
or  rather  ex  vestitu :  for  a  young  pert  French, 
man,  the  very  moment  he  puts  on  the  petit 
collet  or  little  band,  looks  upon  himself  as 
an  inspired  son  of  Apollo ;  and  every  one  of 
the  fraternity  thinks  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  assert  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  In  a 
word,  the  abbes  are  a  set  of  people  that  bear 
a  strong  analogy  to  the  templars  in  London. 
Fools  of  each  fabric,  sharpers  of  all  sorts, 
and  dunces  of  every  degree,  profess  them- 
selves of  both  orders.  The  templar  is,  firen- 
erally  speaking,  a  prig,  so  is  the  abbe :  both 
are  distmguished  by  an  air  of  petulance  and 
self-conceit,  which  holds  a  middle  rank  be- 
twixt the  insolence  of  a  first-rate  buck,  and 
the  learned  pride  of  a  supercilious  pedant. 
The  abbe  is  supposed  to  be  a  younger  bro- 
ther in  quest  of  preferment  in  the  church ; 
the  temple  is  considered  as  a  receptacle  or 
seminary  for  younger  sons  intended  for  the 
bar:  but  a  great  number  of  each  profession 
turn  aside  into  other  paths  of  life,  long  be- 
fore they  reach  these  proposed  goals:  an 
abbe  is  often  metamorphosed  into  a  foot  sol- 
dier; a  templar  sometimes  sinks  into  an  at- 
tomey's  clerk :  the  galleys  of  France  abound 
with  abbes ;  and  many  templars  may  be  found 
in  our  American  plantations,  not  to  mention 
those  who  have  made  a  public  exit  nearer 
home.  Yet  I  would  not  have  it  thou^t  that 
my  description  includes  every  individual  of 
those  societies.  Some  of  the  greatest  scho- 
lars, politicians,  and  wits,  that  ever  Europe 
produced,  have  worn  the  habit  of  an  abbe ; 
and  many  of  our  most  noble  families  in  Eng- 
land derive  their  honours  from  those  who 
have  studied  law  in  the  temple :  the  worthy 
sons  of  every  community  shall  always  be 
sacred  from  my  censure  and  ridicule;  and 
while  I  laugh  at  the  folly  of  particular  mem- 
bers,  I  can  still  honour  and  revere  the  insti- 
tution. 

But  let  us  return  from  this  comparison, 
which  some  readers  may  think  impertinent 
and  unseasonable:  and  observe  that  the 
Westphalian  count,  Dutch  officer,  and  Eng. 
lish  knight  were  not  excepted  fVom  the  par- 
ticular regard  and  attention  of  our  adventurer : 
he  pledged  the  German  in  every  bumper; 
flattered  the  Hollander  with  compliroents 
upon  the  industry,  wealth,  and  policy  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces ;  but  he  reserved  his 
chief  batteiy  for  his  own  countryman,  on  the 


supposition  that  he  was,  in  all  respects,  the 
best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  needy 
gamester:  him,  therefore,  ne  cultivated  with 
extraordinary  care  and  singular  observance ; 
for  he  soon  perceived  him  to  be  a  humourist, 
and,  from  that  circumstance,  derived  a  happy 
presage  of  his  own  success.  The  baronet's 
disposition  seemed  to  be  cast*in  the  true 
English  mould.  He  was  sour,  silent,  and 
contemptuous;  his  very  looks  indicated  a 
consciousness  of  superior  wealth,  and  he 
never  opened  his  mouth,  except  to  make  some 
dry,  sarcastic,  national  reflection ;  nor  was 
his  behaviour  free  from  that  air  of  suspicion 
which  a  man  puts  on,  when  he  believes  him- 
self in  a  crowd  of  pick-pockets,  whom  his 
caution  and  vigilance  set  at  defiance :  in  a 
word,  though  his  tongue  was  silent  on  the 
subject,  his  whole  demeanour  was  continually 
saymff,— "  you  are  all  a  pack  of  poor  lousy 
rascau,  who  have  i^  design  upon  my  purse : 
'tis  true,  I  could  buy  your  whole  generation, 
but  I  wont  be  bubbled,  d'ye  see ;  I  am  aware 
of  your  flattery,  and  upon  my  guard  against 
all  your  knavish  pranks;  and  I  come  into 
your  company  for  my  own  amusement  only." 
Fathom  having  reconnoitred  this  pecu- 
liarity of  temper,  instead  of  treating  him  with 
that  assiduous  complaisance,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  party, 
kept  aloof  firom  him  in  the  conversation  with 
a  remarkable  shjrness  of  distant  civility,  and 
seldom  took  notice  of  what  he  said,  except 
with  a  view  to  contradict  him,  or  retort  some 
of  his  satirical  observations.  This  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  best  method  of  acquiring  his 
good  opinion ;  because  the  Englishman  would 
naturally  conclude  he  was  a  person  who  could 
have  no  sinister  views  upon  his  fortune,  else 
he  would  have  chosen  quite  a  different  man- 
ner of  deportment.  Accordingly  the  knight 
seemed  to  bite  at  the  hook :  he  listened  to 
Ferdinand  with  uncommon  regard;  he  was 
even  heard  to  commend  his  remarks ;  and  at 
length  drank  to  their  better  acquaintance. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

Acquits  himself  with  address  in  a  nocturnal 

riot. 

Thb  Italian  and  the  abbe  were  the  firit  who 
began  to  grow  whimsical  under  the  influence 
of  the  burgundy ;  and,  in  the  heat  of  *tiieir 
elevation,  proposed  that  the  company  should 
amuse  themselves  during  the  remaining  part 
of  the  ni^ht,  at  the  house  of  an  obliging  darae, 
who  mamtained  a  troop  of  fair  nymphs  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  other  sex.  The 
^posal  was  approved  by  all,  except  the 
"oflander,  whose  economy  the  wine  had  not 
as  yet  invaded ;  and,  while  he  retreat^  so- 
berly  to  his  own  lodgings,  the  rest  of  the 
society  adjourned  in  two  coaches  to  the  tem- 
ple of  bye,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
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venerable  oriestess,  a  persona^  turned  of 
seventy,  who  seemed  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  her  calling,  in  despite  of  the  most 
cruel  ravages  of  time :  for  age  had  bent  her 
into  the  form  of  a  Turkish  bow :  her  head 
was  agitated  by  the  palsy,  like  the  leaf  of 
the  poplar  tree ;  her  hair  fell  down  in  scanty 
parcels,  as  white  as  the  driven  snow ;  her 
face  was  not  simply  wrinkled,  but  plou^^ed 
into  innumerable  rarrows:  her  jaws  could 
not  boast  of  one  remaining  tooth;  one  eye 
distilled  a  large  quantity  of  riieum,  by  virtue 
of  the  fiery  edge  that  surrounded  it ;  the  other 
was  altogether  extinguished,  and  she  had 
lost  her  nose  in  the  course  of  her  ministra- 
tion. The  Delphic  sibyl  was  but  a  type  of 
this  hoary  matron^  who  by  her  figure  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  consort  of  Chaos, 
or  mother  of  Time.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing meretricious  in  her  appearance,  as  it 
denoted  her  an  indefatigable  minister  to  the 
pleasure  of  mankind ;  and  as  it  formed  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  the  beauty  and  youth 
of  the  fair  damsels  that  wantoned  in  her 
train.  It  resembled  those  discords  in  music, 
which,  properly  disposed,  contribute  to  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  piece ;  or  those  hor- 
rible giants  who,  in  the  world  of  romance, 
used  to  ^uard  the  gates  of  the  castle  in  which 
the  enchanted  damsel  was  confined. 

This  Urganda  seemed  to  be  aware  of  her 
own  importance,  and  perfectly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  human  appetite;  for  she  com- 
pelled  the  whole  company  to  undergo  her 
embrace ;  then  a  lackey  in  magnificent  liv- 
erv  ushered  them  into  a  supNerb  apartment, 
where  they  waited  some  minutes,  without 
being  favoured  with  the  appearance  of  the 
ladies,  to  the  manifest  dissatisfaction  of  the 
abbe,  who,  sending  for  the  sfouvemante,  re- 
primanded her  severely  for  her  want  of  poli- 
tesse.  The  old  lady,  who  was  by  no  means 
a  pattern  of  patience  and  submission,  retort- 
ed his  reproaches  with  ffreat  emphasis  and 
vivacity :  her  eloquence  Bowed  altogether  in 
the  Covent-Garden  strain;  and  I  Question 
whether  the  celebrated  Mother  Douglas  her- 
self  could  have  made  such  a  figure  in  an  ex- 
temporaneous altercation. 

After  having  bestowed  upon  the  abbe  the 
epithets  of  saucy  insignificant  pimp,  she  put 
him  in  mind  of  the  good  oflices  which  he  had 
reoeived  at  her  hands ;  how  she  had  supplied 
him  with  bed,  board,  and  bed-fisllow,  in  his 
greatest  necessity;  sent  him  abroad  with 
money  in  his  pockets,  and,  in  a  word,  cherish, 
ed  him  in  her  bosom,  when  his  own  mother 
had  abandoned  him  to  distress :  she  then  re- 
viled him  for  presuming  to  affront  her  before 
strangers,  and  gave  the  company  to  under- 
stand, that  the  young  ladies  would  wait  upon 
theni  as  soon  as  thev  could  be  confessed  and 
receive  absolution  from  a  worthy  cordelier, 
who  was  now  employed  in  performing  that 
charitable  office.  The  gentlemen  were  satis- 
fied with  this  remonstrance,  which  argued 


the  old  lady's  pious  concern  for  the  souls  that 
were  under  her  care,  and  our  adventurer  jho« 
Dosed  an  accommodation  betwixt  her  and 
the  d>be,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  ask  her 
pardon,  and  received  her  blessing  upon  his 
knees. 

This  afi^r  had  not  been  long  adjusted, 
when  five  damsels  were  introduced  in  a  very 
gay  dishabille,  and  our  hero  was  compb- 
mented  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  nis 
Amanda  fh>m  the  whole  bevy !  when  he  was 
provided,  the  others  began  to  pair  themselves, 
and  unhappily  the  German  count  chanced  to 
pitch  upon  the  same  nvmph  who  had  capti- 
vated tne  desires  of  the  British  knight:  a 
dispute  immediately  ensued,  for  the  E^nglish. 
man  made  his  addresses  to  the  lady,  without 
paying  the  least  regard  to  the  priority  of  the 
other's  claim :  and  she,  being  pleased  with 
his  attachment,  did  not  scruple  to  renounce 
his  rival,  who  swore  by  the  thunder,  lightning, 
and  sacrament,  that  he  would  not  quit  his 
pretensions  for  any  prince  in  Christendom, 
much  less  for  a  little  English  chevalier,  whom 
he  had  already  honour^  too  much  in  con- 
descending to  be  his  companion. 

The  knight,  provoked  at  this  stately  de- 
claration, wnich  was  the  immediate  effect  of 
anger  and  ebriety,  eyed  his  antagonist  with 
a  most  contemptuous  aspect,  and  advised 
him  to  avoid  such  comparisons  for  the  future. 
^  We  all  know,"  said  he,  ^the  importance 
of  a  German  count ;  I  suppose  your  revenue 
amounts  to  three  hundred  rix-dollars;  and 
you  have  a  chateau  that  looks  like  the  ruins 
of  an  English  gaol.  I  will  bind  myself  to 
lend  you  a  thousand  pounds  upon  a  mortgage 
of  your  estate  Tand  a  bad  bargain  I  am  sure 
I  shall  have),  if  I  do  not,  in  less  than  two 
months,  find  a  yeoman  of  Kent,  who  spends 
more  in  strong  ale  than  the  sum  total  of 
your  yearly  income^  and,  were  the  truth 
known,  I  believe  that  lace  upon  your  coat  is 
no  better  than  tinsel,  and  those  fringed  ruffles, 
with  fine  Holland  sleeves,  tacked  to  a  shirt 
of  brown  canvass,  so  that,  were  you  to  un- 
dress yourself  before  the  lady,  you  would  only 
expose  your  own  poverty  and  pride." 

The  count  was  so  much  enraged  at  these 
sarcastic  observations,  that  his  faculty  of 
speech  was  overwhelmed  by  his  resentment; 
though,  in  order  to  acquit  himself  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's  imputation,  he  forthwith  pulled  off 
his  clothes  with  such  fury,  that  his  brocade 
waistcoat  was  torn  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
knight,  mistaking  his  meaning,  ccmsidered 
this  demeanour  as  a  fair  challenge,  to  try 
which  was  the  better  man  in  the  exercise  c^ 
boxing;  and,  on  that  supposition,  began  to 
strip  m  his  turn,  when  he  was  undeceived 
by  Fathom,  who  put  the  right  interpretation 
upon  the  count's  behaviour,  and  begged  that 
the  affair  might  be  compromised.  By  this 
time  the  Westphalian  recovered  the  use  of 
his  tongue,  and,  with  many  threats  and  im- 
precations,  desired  they  would  take  aotios 
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how  ftlsely  lie  had  been  aspersed,  and  do 
him  justice  in  espousing  his  claim  to  tht; 
damsel  in  question. 

Before  the  company  httd  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  interest  themselves  in  the  quarrel,  his 
opponent  observed  that  no  person  who  was 
not  a  mere  German,  would  ever  dream  of 
forcing  the  inclinations^f  a  pretty  girl,  whom 
the  accidents  of  fortune  had  subjected  to  his 
power:  that  such  compulsion  was  equivalent 
to  the  most  cruel  rape  that  could  be  commit- 
ted :  and  that  the  lady's  aversion  was  not  at 
all  surprising ;  for,  to  speak  his  own  senti- 
ments, were  he  a  woman  of  pleasure,  he 
would  as  soon  ffrant  favours  to  a  Westpha- 
lian  hog,  as  to  Uie  person  of  his  antagonist. 
The  German,  enraged  at  this  comparison, 
was  quite  abandoned  by  his  patience  and 
discretion :  he  called  the  knight  an  English 
clown,  and,  swearing  he  was  the  most  un- 
toward beast  of  a  whole  nation  of  mules, 
snatched  up  one  of  the  candlesticks,  which 
he  launched  at  him^  with  such  force  and  vio- 
lence, that  it  sung  through  the  air,  and  wing, 
ing  its  flight  into  the  anti-chamber,  encoun- 
tered the  skull  of  his  own  valet,  who  with 
immediate  prostration  received  the  message 
of  his  master. 

The  ^ight,  that  he  might  not  be  behind 
hand  with  uie  WestphaJian,  in  point  of  cour- 
tesy, returned  the  compliment  with  the  re- 
maming  chandelier,  which  also  missed  its 
mark,  and  smiting  a  large  mirror  that  was 
fixed  behind  them,  emitted  such  a  crash  as 
one  might  expect  to  hear  if  a  mine  were 
sprunc^  beneath  a  manufacture  offflass.  Both 
lightsoeingthus  extinguished,  a  furious  com- 
bat ensued  in  the  dark ;  the  Italian  scampered 
off  with  infinite  agility,  and  as  he  went  down 
Btairs,  desired  that  nobody  would  interpose, 
because  it  was  an  affair  of  honour,  which 
could  not  be  made  up.  The  ladies  consulted 
their  safety  in  flight;  Count  Fathom  slily 
retired  to  one  corner  of  the  room,  while  the 
abbe  having  upon  him  the  terrors  of  the  com- 
missaire,  endeavoured  to  appease  and  part 
the  combatants,  and  in  the  attempt,  sustained 
a  random  blow  upon  his  nose,  which  sent 
him  howling  into  the  other  chamber,  where, 
finding  his  hand  besmeared  with  his  own 
blood,  he  began  to  caper  about  the  apart- 
ment, in  a  transport  of  rage  and  vexation. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  gentlewoman  being 
alarmed  with  the  noise  of  the  battle,  and 
apprehensive  that  it  would  end  in  murder,  to 
the  danger  and  discredit  of  herself  and  family, 
immediately  mustered  up  her  myrmidons,  of 
whom  she  always  retained  a  formidable  band, 
and,  putting  herself  at  their  head,  lighted 
them  to  the  scene  of  uproar :  Ferdinand,  who 
had  hitherto  observed  a  strict  neutrality,  no 
sooner  perceived  them  approach,  than  he 
leaped  m  between  the  disputants,  that  he 
might^be  found  acting  in  the  character  of  a 
peace-maker;  and,  indeed,  by  this  time,  vic- 
tory had  declared  for  the  baronet,  who  had 


treated  his  antagonist  with  a  cross-buttock, 
which  laid  him  amiost  breathless  on  the  floor. 
The  victor  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  en- 
treaties of  Fathom,  to  quit  the  field  of  batUe, 
and  adjourn  into  another  room,  where,  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  he  received  a  billet  from 
the  count,  defying  him  to  single  combat  on 
the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  at  an  appointed 
time  and  place.  The  challenge  was  imme- 
diately accepted  by  the  kn^^ht,  who,  being 
flushed  with  conquest,  treated  his  adversary 
with  great  contempt. 

But,  next  day,  when  the  fumes  of  the 
Burgundy  were  quite  exhaled,  and  the  adven. 
ture  recurred  to  his  remembrance  and  sober 
reflection,  he  waited  upon  our  adventurer  at 
his  lodgings,  and  solicited  his  advice  in  such 
a  manner,  as  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
looked  upon  what  had  happened  as  a  drunken 
brawl,  which  ought  to  have  no  serious  con- 
sequences.  Fathom  foreseeing  that  the  affair 
might  be  managed  for  his  own  interest,  pro- 
fessed himself  of  the  baronet's  opinion ;  an  >, 
without  hesitation,  undertook  the  office  of  a 
mediator,  assuring  his  principal.-  that  his 
honour  should  su^r  no  stain  m  the  course 
of  his  negotiation. 

Having  received  the  Englishman's  acknow.  , 
ledgements  for  this  instance  of  friendship,  he 
foiSiwith  set  out  for  the  place  of  the  Ger- 
man's habitation,  and  understanding  he  was 
still  asleep,  insisted  upon  his  being  imme- 
diately waked,  and  told,  that  a  gentleman 
from  the  chevalier  desired  to  see  him  upon 
business  of  importance  which  could  not  be 
delayed.  Accordingly,  his  valet-de-chambre, 
pressed  by  Fathom's  importunities  and  re- 
monstrances, ventured  to  go  in  and  shake 
the  count  by  the  shoulder ;  when  this  furious 
Teutonian,  still  agitated  by  the  fever  of  the 
preceding  nif  ht,  leaped  out  of  bed  in  a  frenzy, 
and  seizing  his  sword  that  lay  upon  a  table, 
would  have  severely  punished  the  presump- 
tion of  his  servant,  had  not  he  been  restrained 
by  the  entrance  of  Ferdinand,  who,  with  a 
peremptory  countenance,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  the  valet  had  acted  at  his  imme* 
diate  instigation :  and  that  he  was  come,  aa 
the  Englishman's  friend,  to  concert  with 
him  proper  measures  for  keeping  the  appoint- 
ment they  had  made  at  their  last  meeting.  > 

This  message  effectually  calmed  the  <jer- 
roan,  who  was  not  a  little  mortified  to  find^ 
himself  so  disagreeably  disturbed.  He  could 
not  help  cursing  the  impatience  of  his  anta- 
gonist, and  even  hinting  that  he  would  have 
acted  more  like  a  gentleman  and  good  chris- 
tian, in  expressing  a  desire  ^f  seeing  th^ 
affikir  accommodated,  as  he  knew  himself  to  be 
the  aggressor,  consequently  the  first  ofiteder 
against  the  laws  of  politeness  and  good  fel- 
lowship. Fathom,  finding  him  in  a  fit  tem- 
per of  mind,  took  the  opportunity  of  assent- 
ing toHhe  reasonableness  of  his  observation ;  ' 
he  ventured  to  condemn  the  impetuosity  of 
the  baronet,  who,  he  perceived,  was  extremely 
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nice  and  scrupulous  in  the  punctilios  of 
honour ;  and  said  it  was  pity  that  two  gen- 
tlemen should  forfeit  each  other's  friend^p, 
much  less  expose  their  lives,  for  such  a 
frivolous  cause.  <*Mjr  dear  count!"  cried 
the  Westphalian,  "I  am  charmed  to  find 
your  sentiments  so  conformable  to  my  own : 
in  an  honourable  cause,  1  despise  all  danger ; 
my  courage,  thank  Heaven !  has  been  mani- 
fested in  many  public  engagements  as  weU 
a^  in  private  rencountres ;  but,  to  break  with 
my  fhend,  whose  eminent  virtues  I  admire, 
and  even  to  seek  his  life,  on  such  a  scandal- 
ous occasion,  for  a  little  insignificant  w^—e, 
who,  I  suppose,  took  the  lulvantage  of  our 
intoxication,  to  foment  the  ouarrel:  by 
Heaven  !  my  conscience  cannot  oijg[est  it." 

Having  expressed  himself  to  this  purpose, 
he  waited  impatiently  for  the  reply  of  Ferdi- 
nand, who,  after  a  pause  of  deliberation, 
offered  his  services  in  the  way  of  mediation ; 
though,  he  observed,  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
delicacy,  and  the  event  altogether  uncertain. 
«( Nevertheless,"  added  our  adventurer,  ^l 
will  strive  to  appease  the  knight,  who,  I  hope, 
will  be  induced  by  my  reinonstrances  to 
foTget  the  unlucky  accident,  which  hath  so 
disagreeably  interrupted  your  mutual  friend- 
*8hip."  The  Grerman  thanked  him  for  this 
proof  of  his  regard,  which  yielded  him  more 
satisfaction  on  account  of  the  chevalier  than 
of  himself: — *<For,  by  the  tombs  of  my 
fathers !"  cried  he,  **  I  have  so  little  concern 
for  my  personal  safety,  that,  if  my  honour 
were  interested,  I  durst  oppose  myself  smgly 
to  the  whole  ban  of  the  empire ;  and  I  am 
now  ready,  if  the  chevalier  requires  it,  to  give 
him  the  rendezvous  in  the  forest  of  Senlis, 
either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  where  this 
contest  may  be  terminated  with  the  life  of  one 
r  both  of  us." 

Count  Fathom,  with  a  view  to  chastise  the 
Westphalian  for  this  riiodomontade,  told  him, 
with  a  mortifying  air  of  indiflference,  that  if 
they  were  both  bent  upon  taking  the  field, 
he  would  save  himself  the  trouble  of  inter- 
posing farther  in  the  affair ;  and  desired  to 
know  the  hour  at  which  it  would  suit  him  to 
take  the  air  with  the  baiooet :  the  other  not 
a  little  embarrassed  by  this  question,  said, 
with  a  faltering  tongue,  he  should  be  proud 
to  obey  the  chevalier*s  orders ;  but,  at  the 
same  tune,  owned  he  should  be  much  better 
pleased  if  our  hero  would  execute  the  pacific 
proposal  he  had  made.  Fathom  accordingly 
promised  to  exert  himself  for  that  purpose, 
returned  to  the  knight,  with  whom  he  as- 
sumed the  merit  of  having  tranquillized  the 
rage  of  an  incensed  barbarian,  who  was  now 
disposed  to  a  reconciliation  upon  equal  terms : 
the  baronet  overwhelmed  him  with  caresses 
and  compliments  upon  his  friendship  and 
address ;  the  parties  met  that  same  forenoon, 
as  if  by  accident,  in  Fathom's  apartment, 
where  they  embraced  each  other  cordially. 


exchanged  i4>ologies,  and  renewed  their  for* 
mer  correspondence. 

Our  adventurer  thought  he  had  good  reaflon 
to  con^tulate  himself  upon  the  part  he  had 
acted  m  this  pacification :  he  was  treated  by 
both  with  signal  marks  of  particular  affection 
and  esteem.  The  count  pressed  him  to 
accept,  as  a  token  of  Jiis  attachment,  a  sword 
of  very  curious  workmanship,  which  he  had 
received  in  a  present  from  a  certain  prince 
of  the  empire ;  the  knif  ht  forced  upon  his 
finger  a  very  splendid  mamond  ring,  as  a 
testimony  of  his  gratitude  and  esteem :  but 
there  was  still  anoOier  person  to  be  appeased, 
before  the  peace  of  the  whole  company  could 
be  established.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
abbe,  from  whom  each  of  the  reconciled 
friends  received  at  dinner  a  billet  couched  in 
these  words. — 

^*  I  have  the  honour  to  lament  the  infinite 
chagrin  and  mortification  that  compels  me  to 
address  myself  in  this  manner  to  a  person 
of  your  rank  and  eminence,  whom  I  shoidd 
do  myself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  in 
person,  were  I  not  prevented  by  the  misfor- 
tune of  my  nose,  which  was  last  night  most 
cruelly  disarranged,  by  a  violent  contusion  I 
had  the  honour  to  receive,  in  attempting  to 
compose  that  unhappy  fracas^  at  t^  house 
of  Madam  la  Maquerelle ;  and  what  puts  the 
finishing  stroke  to  my  mishap,  is  my  being 
rendered  incapable  of  keeping  three  or  four 
assignations  with  ladies  of  fiishion,  by  whom 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  particularly  esteemed. 
The  disfiguration  of  my  nose,  the  pain  I  have 
undergone,  with  the  discomposure  of  brain 
which  it  produced,  1  could  bear  as  a  philoso- 
pher;  but  the  disappointment  of  the  ladies, 
my  glory  will  not  permit  me  to  overlook ; 
and  as  you  know  the  injury  was  sustained  in 
your  service,  I  have  tlie  pleasure  to  hope  you 
will  not  refuse  to  grant  such  reparation  as 
will  be  acceptable  to  a  gentleman,  who  has 
the  honour  to  be,  with  inviolable  attachment, 
sir,  your  most  devoted  slave, 

"  Pepin  Clotuire  Charlb  Hkicbi 
Louis  Babnabb  db  Fumibb." 

This  epistle  was  so  equivocal,  that  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  did  not 
know  whether  or  not  they  ought  to  interpret 
the  contents  into  a  challenge ;  when  our  hero 
observed,  that  the  ambiguity  of  his  expressions 
plainly  proved  tliere  was  a  door  leA  open  for 
accommodation;  and  proposed  they  should 
forthwith  visit  the  writer  at  his  own  apart- 
ment :  they  accordin^y  followed  his  advice, 
and  found  the  abbe  in  his  morning  gown  and 
slippers,  with  tliree  huge  night-caps  on  his 
head,  and  a  crape  hat-band  tied  over  the 
middle  of  his  face,  by  way  of  bandage  to  his 
nose.  He  received  his  visitors  with  the 
most  ridiculous  solemnity,  being  still  a 
stranger  to  the  purport  of  their  errand ;  but 
soon  as  the  Westphalian  declared  the|;  were 
come  in  consequence  of  his  billet,  in  order  to 
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•ak  |)ardon  for  the  andesi^ed  offence  they 
had  giveiit  his  features  retrieved  their  natural 
vivacity,  and  he  professed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  polite  acknowleoj^ment 
Then  they  condoled  him  upon  the  evil  plight 
of  his  noseband  seeing  some  marks  upon  his 
shirt*  asked,  with  seeming  concern,  iz  he  had 
lost  anv  blood  in  the  fray?  To  this  interro- 
gation  he  replied,  that  he  nad  still  a  sufficient 
quantity  lefl  for  the  occasions  of  his  friends ; 
and  that  he  should  deem  it  his  greatest  glory 
to  expend  the  last  drop  of  it  in  their  service. 
Matters  beinff  thus  amicably  adjusted,  thev 
prevailed  upon  him  to  uncase  his  nose,  whicn 
retained  no  signs  of  the  outrage  he  had 
suffered;  and  the  amusements  of  the  day 
were  concerted.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  plan,  that,  after  the  comedy,  they  were 
entertained  at  the  count's  lodgings,  where 
qua^ille  was  proposed  by  the  sbhe,  as  the 
most  inn#cent  pastime,  and  the  proposal  was 
immediately  embraced  by  all  present,  and  bv 
none  with  more  alacrity  than  bv  our  ad- 
venturer, who,  without  putting  fortn  a  moiety 
of  his  skill,  went  home  wiui  twenty  louis 
clear  gain :  thou^rh,  far  from  believing  him- 
,  self  greatly  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  party 
in  the  artifices  of  plav,  he  justly  suspected 
that  thw  had  concealed  their  skill,  with  a 
view  of  stripping  hint  on  some  other  occasion ; 
for  he  could  not  suppose,  that  persons  of  their 
figure  and  character  should  be,  in  reality,  such 
novices  as  they  affected  to  appear. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

He  overlooks  the  advances  of  his  friends, 
and  smarts  severely  for  his  neglect. 

Stbelbd  with  this  cautious  maxim,  he 
yarded  himself  from  their  united  endeavours, 
m  sundry  subsequent  attacks,  by  which  his 
first  conjecture  was  confirmed,  and  still  came 
off  conqueror,  by  virtue  of  his  unparalleled 
finesse  and  discretion:  till  at  length  they 
seemed  to  despair  of  making  him  their  prey, 
and  the  count  began  to  drop  some  hints, 
importing  a  desire  of  seeing  him  more  closdv 
united  to  the  views  and  interest  of  their 
triumvirate.  But  Ferdinand,  who  was  alto- 
gether selfish,  and  quite  solitary  in  his  pros- 
pects, discouraged  all  those  advances ;  being 
resolved  to  trade  upon  his  own  bottom  only, 
and  to  avoid  all  such  connections  with  any 
person  or  society  whatever ;  much  more, 
with  a  set  of  raw  adventurers  whose  talents 
he  despised.  With  these  sentiments,  he 
still  maintained  the  dignity  and  reserve  of 
his  first  appearance  among  them,  and  rather 
enhanced  than  diminished  that  idea  of  im- 
portance which  be  had  inspired  at  the  be- 
ginning ;  because,  besides  his  other  qualifica- 
tions, Siey  gave  him  credit  for  the  address 
with  which  he  kept  himself  superior  to  their 
united  designs. 


While  he  thus  enio;^ed  his  pre-eminence, 
together  with  the  miits  of  his  success  at 
play,  which  he  managed  so  discreetly,  as 
never  to  incur  the  reputation  of  an  adventurer, 
he  one  day  chanced  to  be  at  the  ordinary, 
when  the  company  was  surprised  by  the 
entrance  of  such  a  figure  as  nad  never  ap- 
peared before  in  that  place.  This  was  no 
other  than  a  person  habited  in  the  exact 
uniform  of  an  English  jockev.  His  leathern 
cap,  cut  bob,  fustian  frock,  flannel  waistcoat, 
buff  breeches,  hunting  boots,  and  whip,  were 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  furnish  out  a 
phenomenon  for  the  admiration  of  all  Paris : 
but  these  peculiarities  were  rendered  still 
more  conspicuous  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
man  who  owned  them.  When  he  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  outward  door,  he  pro- 
duced such  a  sound  from  the  smack  of  his 
whip,  as  equalled  the  explosion  of  an  ordi- 
naiy  cow-horn ;  and  then  oroke  forth  into  the 
halloo  of  a  fox-hunter,  which  he  uttered  with 
aU  its  variations,  in  a  strain  of  vociferation, 
that  seemed  to  astonish  and  confound  the 
whole  assembly,  to  whom  he  introduced 
himself  and  his  -spaniel,  by  exclaimiufi^,  in  a 
tone  something  less  melodious  than  the  cry 
of  mackarel  or  live  cod,—**  By  your  leave 
gentlevolks,  I  hope  there's  no  offence,  in  an 
honest  plain  Englishman's  coming  with 
money  in  his  pocket,  to  taste  a  bit  of  your 
Vrench  fVigasee  and  ragooze." 

This  declaration  was  made  in  such  a  wil4 
fantastical  manner,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  company  mistook  him  for  some  savage 
monster  or  maniac,  and  consulted  their 
safety  by  starting  up  from  table,  and  drawing 
their  swords.  The  Englishman,  seeing  such 
a  martial  apparatus  produced  against  him,  re- 
coiled two  or  three  steps,  saying, — **  Waunds, 
a  believe  the  people  are  all  bewitched :  what, 
do  they  take  me  for  a  beast  of  prey  ?  is  there 
nobody  here  that  knows  Sir  Stentor  Stile, 
or  can  speak  to  me  in  mv  own  lingo  1"  He 
had  no  sooner  pronounced  these  words,  than 
the  baronet,  with  marks  of  infinite  surprise, 
ran  towards  him,  crying,-^**  Good  Heaven  !- 
Sir  Stentor,  who  expected  to  meet  with  voa 
in  Parisi"  Upon  which  the  other  eyeing  him 
very  earnestly, — ^**Odds  heartlikins,"  cried 
he,  '*  my  neighbour,  Sir  Giles  Squirrel,  as  I 
am  a  living  soul!"  With  these  words,  he 
flew  upon  him  like  %  tiger,  kissed  him  firom 
ear  to  ear,  demolished  nis  periwig,  and  dis- 
ordered the  whole  economy  of  his  dress,  to 
the  no  small  entertainment  of  the  company. 

Having  well  nigh  stifled  his  countrvman 
with  embraces,  and  besmeared  himseu  with 
pulviUe  from  head  to  foot,  he  proceeded  in 
this  manner: — '* Mercy  upon  thee,  kniff-ht, 
thou  art  so  transmographied,  and  bedaubed, 
and  bedizened,  that  thou  mon^ht  rob  thy 
own  mother  without  fear  of  information. 
Look  he  here  now,  I  will  be  trussed,  if  the 
very  b  .  that  was  brought  up  in  thy  own 
bosom  knows  thee  again.    Hey,  Sweetlipe, 
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here  hussy,  damn  the  tuoad,  do'st  n't  know  thy 
old  measter.  Ey,  ey,  thou  may'st  smell  till 
Christmas,  111  be  bound  to  be  hanged,  knight, 
if  the  creature's  nose  an't  foundered  by  the 
damned  stinking  perfumes  you  have  got 
among  you." 

These  compliments  being  past,  the  two 
knights  sat  down  by  one  another,  and  Sir 
Stentor  being  asked  by  his  neighbour  upon 
what  errand  he  had  crossed  the  sea,  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  he  had  come  to  France,  in 
consequence  of  a  wager  with  'squire  Sniffle, 
who  had  laid  a  thousand  pounds,  that  he.  Sir 
Stentor,  would  not  travel  to  Paris  by  himself, 
and  for  a  whole  month'appear  every  day  at  a 
certain  hour  in  the  public  walks,  without 
wearing  any  other  dress  than  that  in  which 
he  saw  him. — **  The  feUor  has  got  no  more 
stuff  in  his  pate,"  continued  this  polite  stran- 
ffer,  "  than  a  jackass,  to  think  I  could  not 
nnd  my  wav  hither,  thof  I  could  not  jabber 
your  French  Ungo.  Ecod!  the  people  of 
this  country  are  sharp  enough  to  find  out 
your  meaning,  when  you  want  to  spend  any 
thing  among  them:  and  as  for  the  matter  of 
dress,  bodikins!  for  a  thousand  pounds  I 
would  engage  to  live  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  show  myself  without  any  clothes  at  all. 
Odds  heart !  a  true-bom  Enjgflisbman  needs 
not  be  ashamed  to  show  his  face,  nor  his 
backside  neither,  with  the  best  Frenchman 
that  ever  trod  the  ground.  Thof  we  English, 
inen  don't  beplaister  our  doublets  with  gold 
and  silver,  I  believe  as  how  we  have  our 
pockets  better  lined  than  most  of  our  neigh- 
bours ;  and  for  all  my  bit  of  a  fustian  frock, 
that  cost  me  in  all  but  forty  shillings,  I  be- 
lieve, between  you  and  me,  knight,  I  have 
more  dust  in  my  fob,  than  all  those  powdered 
sparks  put  together.  But  the  worst  of  the 
matter  is  this ;  here  is  no  solid  belly-timber 
in  this  country :  one  can't  have  a  slice  of  a 
delicate  siriom,  or  nice  buttock  of  beef,  for 
love  nor  money.  A  pise  upon  them !  I  could 
get  no  eatables  upon  the  ruoad,  but  what  they 
call  bully,  which  looks  like  the  flesh  of  Pha- 
raoh's lean  kine  stewed  into  rags  and  tatters; 
and  then  their  peajohn,  peaiohn,  rabbet  them! 
one  would  think  evefy  old  woman  of  this 
kingdom  hatched  pigeons  from  her  own  body." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  an  origi- 
nal sat  unobserved.  The  French  and  other 
foreigners  who  had  never  been  in  England, 
were  struck  dumb  with  amazement  at  the 
knight's  appearance  and  deportment ;  while 
the  English  guests  were  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  confusion,  and  kept  a  most  wai^ 
silence,  for  fear  of  being  recognized  by  their 
countryman.  As  for  our  adventurer,  he  was 
inwardly  transported  with  joy  at  sight  of  this 
curiosity.  He  considered  hun  as  a  genuine, 
rich  country  booby,  of  the  right  English 
growth,  fresh  as  imported:  and  his  heart 
throbbed  with  rapture  when  he  heard  Sir 
Stentor  value  himself  upon  the  lining  of  his 
pockets ;  he  foresaw,  indeed,  that  the  other 


knight  would  endeavour  to  reserve  faim  fbr 
his  own  game ;  but  he  was  too  conscioos  of 
his  own  accomplishments  to  think  he  should 
find  great  difficulty  in  superseding  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  Giles. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  comer  was  by  his 
friend  helped  to  some  ragout,  which  pleased 
his  palate  so  well,  that  he  declared  he  should 
now  make  a  hearty  meal,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  crossed  the  water ;  and,  while 
hisffood  humour  prevailed,  he  drank  to  eveiy 
individual  around  the  table.  Ferdinand  seized 
this  opportunity  of  insinuating  hiinself  into 
his  favour,  by  saying  in  English,  he  was  glad 
to  find  there  was  any  thing  in  Fiance  that 
was  agreeable  to  Sir  Stentor.  To  this  com« 
pliment  the  knight  replied  with  an  air  of 
surprise, — **  Waunds !  I  find  here's  another 
countryman  of  mine  in  this  here  company. 
Sir,  I  am  proud  to  see  you  with  all  my  fieart." 
So  speaking,  he  thrust  out  his  right  hand 
across  the  table,  and  shook  our  h^  by  the 
fist,  with  such  violence  of  civility,  as  proved 
very  grievous  to  a  French  marquis,  who,  in 
helping  himself  to  soup,  was  jostled  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  overturn  the  dividing-spoon 
in  his  own  bosom.  The  Englishman,  seeing 
the  mischief  he  had  produced,  criedr— •*  Ko 
offence,  I  hope,"  in  a  tone  of  vocijbration, 
which  the  marouis  in  all  probability  miscon- 
strued ;  for  he  oegan  to  model  his  features 
into  a  very  sublime  and  peremptory  look, 
when  Fathom  interpreted  the  apology,  and 
at  the  same  time  informed  Sir  Stentor,  that 
although  he  himself  had  not  the  honour  of 
being  an  Englishman,  he  had  always  enter- 
tained a  most  particular  veneration  for  the 
country,  and  learned  the  language  in  ctmae- 
quence  of  that  esteem. 

'*  Blood !"  answered  the  knight,  ^  I  think 
myself  the  more  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  opinion,  than  if  you  was  my  countryman 
in  good  earnest ;  for  there  be  abundance  of 
we  English,  no  offence.  Sir  Giles,  that  seem 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  own  nation,  and  leave 
their  homes  to  come  and  spend  their  for- 
tunes abroad,  among  a  parcel  of— you  under- 
stand me,  sir — a  word  to  the  wise,  as  tbe 
saying  is." — Here  he  was  interrupted  by  an 
article  of  the  second  course,  that  seemed  to 

S've  him  great  disturbance ;  this  was  a  roasted 
veret,  very  strong  of  the  fbmet,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  placed  directly  under  his  noee. 
His  sense  of  smelling  was  no  sooner  encoun- 
tered by  the  effluvia  of  this  delicious  fiire, 
than  he  started  up  from  table,  exclaiming, — 
"  Odds  my  liver !  here's  a  piece  of  camon, 
that  I  would  not  offer  to  e'er  a  hound  in  my 
kennel ;  'tis  enough  to  make  any  christian 
vomit  both  gut  and  gall ;"  and  indeed  by  the 
wry  faces  he  made  while  he  ran  to  the  door, 
his  stomach  seemed  ready  to  justify  this  last 
assertion. 

The  abbe,  who  concluded,  from  these  symp- 
toms of  disgust,  that  the  leveret  was  not 
sufficiently  stale,  began  to  exhibit  marks  of 
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dificontent,  and  desired  that  it  might  be 
brought  to  the  other  end  of  the  table  for  his 
examination.  He  accordingly  hong  over  it 
with  the  most  greedy  appetite,  feasting  liis 
nostrils  with  the  steams  of  animsl  putrefac- 
tion: and  at  length  declare^that  the  morceau 
was  passable,  though  he  owned  it  would  have 
been  highly  perfect,  had  it  been  kept  another 
week.  Nevertheless,  mouths  were  not  want- 
ing to  discuss  it,  insipid  as  it  was,  for  in 
three  minutes  there  was  not  a  vestige  to  be 
seen  of  that  which  had  offended  the  organs 
of  Sir  Stentor,  Who  now  resumed  his  place, 
and  did  justice  to  the  dessert.  But  what  he 
seemed  to  relish  better  than  any  other  pjurt 
of  the  entertainment,  was  the  conversation 
of  our  adventurer,  whom,  after  dinner,  he 
beffged  to  have  the  honour  of  treating  with 
a  dish  of  coffee,  to  the  seeming  mortification 
of  his  brother  knight,  over  which  Fathom 
exulted  in  his  own  heart. 

In  short,  our  hero,  b^  his  afiability  and 
engaging  deportment,  immediately  gained 
possession  of  Sir  Stentor's  good  graces,  in- 
somuch, that  he  desired  to  crack  a  bottle 
with  him  in  the  evenincf,  and  thev  repaired 
to  an  auberge,  whither  his  fellow-knight  ac- 
companied them,  not  without  manifest  signs 
of  reluctance.  There  the  stranger  gave  a 
loose  to  joUity;  though  at  first  he  damned  the 
burgundy  as  a  poor  thin  liquor,  that  ran 
through  him  in  a  twinkling,  and,  instead  of 
warming,  cooled  his  heart  and  bowels ;  how- 
ever, it  insensiblv  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to 
his  imputation ;  n)r  his  spirits  rose  to  a  more 
elevated  pitch  of  mirth  and  good  fellowship ; 

Jie  sung,  or  rathftr  roared,  the  Early  Horn, 
o  as  to  alarm  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
began  to  slabber  his  companions  with  a  most 
bear-like  affection.  Yet  whatever  haste  he 
made  to  the  goal  of  ebriety,  he  was  distanced 
by  his  brother  baronet,  who  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  party  had  made  little  other  use 
of  his  mouth  than  to  receive  the  glass,  and 
now  sunk  down  upon  the  floor,  in  a  state  of 
temporary  annihilation. 

He  was  immediately  carried  to  bed  by  the 
direction  of  Ferdinand,  who  now  saw  him- 
self in  a  manner  possessor  of  that  mine  to 
which  be  had  made  such  eager  and  artfbl 
advances.  That  he  might,  therefore,  carry 
on  the  approaches  in  the  same  cautious  man- 
ner, he  gndaally  shook  off  the  trammels  of 
sobriety,  gave  a  loose  to  that  spirit  of  free- 
dom which  good  liquor  commonly  inspires, 
and,  in  the  funiliarity  of  drunkenness,  owned 
himself  head  of  a  noble  family  of  Poland, 
from  which  he  had  been  obli^d  to  absent 
himself  on  account  of  an  afl^  of  honour, 
not  yet  compromised. 

Having  made  this  confession,  and  laid 
strong  injunctions  of  secrecy  upon  Sir  Sten- 
tor, his  couatenance  seemed  to  acquire  from 
every  succeeding  glass  a  new  symptom  of 
intoxication ;  they  renewed  their  embraces, 
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swore  eternal  friendship  from  that  day,  and 
swallowed  fresh  bumpers,  till  both  being  in 
all  appearance  quite  overpowered,  they  be- 
gan to  yawn  in  concert,  and  even  nod  in 
their  chairs.-  The  knight  seemed  to  resent 
the  attacks  of  slumber,  as  so  many  imperti- 
nent attempts  to  interrupt  their  entertain- 
ment ;  he  cursed  his  own  propensity  to  sleep, 
imputing  it  to  the  damned  French  climate ; 
ana  proposed  to  engage  in  some  pastime  that 
would  keep  them  awake. — '*Odd*s  flesh!" 
cried  the  Briton,  *<  when  I'm  at  home,  I  defy 
all  the  devils  in  hell  to  fasten  my  eyelids  to- 
gether, if  so  be  as  I  am  o^erwise  mclined ;  for 
there's  mother  and  sister  Nan,  and  brother 
Numps  and  I,  continue  to  divert  ourselves 
at  all-fours,  brag,  cribbage,  tetotum,  hussle- 
cup,  and  chuck.varthing,  and  tho'f  I  say  it, 
that  shouldn't  say  it,  I  won't  turn  my  back 
to  e'er  a  he  in  England  at  any  of  these  pas- 
times ;  and  so,  count,  if  jou  are  so  disposed, 
I  am  your  man,  that  is  m  the  way  of  firiend- 
sbip,  at  which  of  these  you  shall  please  to 
pitch  upon." 

To  this  proposal  Fathom  replied,  he  was 
quite  ignorant  of  all  the  games  he  had  men- 
tioned ;  but,  in  order  to  amuse  Sir  Stentor, 
he  would  play  with  him  at  lansquenet,  fbr  a 
trifle,  as  he  had  laid  it  down  for  a  maxim,  to 
rii^  nothing  considerable  at  play.  "Wounds!" 
answered  ue  knight,  "  I  hope  you  don't  think 
I  come  here  in  quest  of  money.  Thank  (rod! 
I  have  a  good  landed  estate  worth  five  thou- 
sand a-year,  and  owe  no  man  a  halfpenny, 
and  I  question  whether  there  be  many  counts 
in  your  nation,  no  offence,  I  hope,  that  can 
say  a  bolder  word.  As  for  your  lambskinnet, 
I  know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  but  I  will  toss 
up  with  you  for  a  guinea,  cross  or  pile,  as  the 
saying  is ;  or,  if  there's  such  a  thing  in  tUs 
country  as  a  box  and  dice,  I  love  to  hear  the 
bones  rattle  sometimes." 

Fathom  found  some  diflicnlty  in  conceal- 
ing his  joy,  at  the  mention  of  this  last  amuse- 
ment, which  had  been  one  of  his  chief  studies, 
and  in  which  he  had  made  such  progress,  that 
he  could  calculate  all  the  chances  with  the 
utmost  exactness  and  certainty.  However, 
he  made  shift  to  contain  himself  within  due 
bounds ;  and,  with  seem'ing  indifference  con« 
sented  to  pass  away  an  hour  at  hazard,  pro- 
vided the  implements  could  be  procured. 
Accordingly,  the  landlord  was  consulted,  and 
their  desire  ^ratified ;  the  dice  were  produced, 
and  the  tabfe  resounded  with  the  effects  of 
their  mutual  eagerness.  Fortune,  at  first, 
declared  fbr  the  En^^ishman,  who  was  per- 
mitted by  our  adventurer  to  win  twenty  broad 
pieces ;  and  he  was  so  elated  with  his  suc- 
cess, as  to  accompany  every  lucky  throW 
with  a  loud  burst  of  lau^ter,  and  other  savage 
and  simple  manifestations  of  excessive  joy, 
exclaimmg,  in  a  tone  something  less  sweet 
than  the  IwUowinff  of  a  bull, — *<  Now  for  the 
maint  count,— odd !  here  they  come— 4iere 
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are  the  seven  black  stars,  i'faitbs.  Come 
along  my  yellow  boys — odds  heart !  I  never 
liked  the  face  of  Lewis  before." 

Fathom  drew  happy  presages  from  thefe 
boyish  raptures,  and,  after  having  indulged 
them  for  some  time,  began  to  avail  himself 
of  his  arithmetic,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  knight  was  obliged  to  refund  the  greatest 
part  of  nis  winning :  then  he  altered  his  note, 
and  became  as  intemperate  in  his  chagrin,  as 
he  had  been  before  immoderate  in  his  mirth. 
He  cursed  himself  and  his  whole  generation, 
damned  his  bad  luck,  stamped  with  his  feet 
upon  the  floor,  and  challenged  Ferdinand  to 
double  stakes.  This  was  a  venr  welcome 
proposal  to  our  hero,  who  found  Sir  Stentor 
just  such  a  subject  as  he  had  Ions  desired  to 
encounter  with ;  the  more  the  Englishman 
laid,  the  more  he  lost,  and  Fathom  took  care 
to  inflame,  his  passions,  by  certain  well-timed 
sarcasms  upon  his  want  of  judgment,  till  at 
length  he  became  quite  outrageous,  swore 
the  dice  were  false,  and  threw  them  out  at 
the  window;  pulled  ofl^  his  periwig,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  flames,  spoke  with  the  most 
rancorous  contempt  of  his  adversary's  skill, 
insisted  upon  his  having  stripped  many  a  bet- 
ter man,  for  all  he  was  a  count,  and  threatening  , 
that,  before  they  parted,  he  should  not  only 
look  like  a  Pole,  but  also  smell  like  a  pole-dbt. 

This  was  a  spirit  which  our  adventurer 
industriously  kept  up,  observing  that  the 
English  were  dupes  to  all  the  world ;  and 
that,  in  point  of  genius  and  address,  they 
were  no  more  than  noisy  braggadocios.  In 
short,  another  pair  of  dice  was  procured,  the 
stakes  were  again  raised,  and,  after  several 
vicissitudes,  fortune  declared  so  much  in  fa^ 
vour  of  the  knight,  that  Fathom  lost  all  the 
monev  in  his  pocket,  amounting  to  a  pretty 
consiuerable  sum.  By  this  time  he  was 
warmed  into  uncommon  eagerness  and  im- 
patience,  being  equalljr  piqued  at  the  success 
and  provoking  exultations  of  his  antagonist, 
whom  he  now  invited  to  his  lodgings,  in 
order  to  decide  the  contest.  Sir  Stentor 
complied  with  his  request;  the  dispute  was 
renewed  with  various  success,  till,  towards 
day-light,  Ferdinand  saw  this  noisy,  raw, 
inexperienced  simpleton,  carry  off  idl  his 
ready  cash,  together  with  his  iewels,  and 
almost  every  thmg  that  was  valuable  about 
his  person  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  vic- 
tor at  parting  told  him,  with  a  most  intolera- 
ble  sneer,  that  so  soon  as  the  count  should 
receive  another  remittance  from  Poland,  he 
would  give  him  his  revenge. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

He  bears  his  fate  like  a  philosopher;  and 
contracts  acquaintance  with  a  very  re- 
markable  personage, 

Tbm  was  a  proper  subject  for  our  hero  to 


moralize  upon,  and  accordingly  it  did  not 
pass  without  his  remarks.  He  found  himself 
fairiy  foiled  at  his  own  weapons,  reduced  to 
indigence  in  a  foreign  Land,  and,  what  he 
chiefly  regretted,  robbed  of  all  those  gay 
expectations  he  had  indulged  from  his  own 
supposed  excellence  in  the  wiles  of  fraud ; 
for,  upon  a  little  recollection,  he  plainly  per- 
ceived he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice. to  the  con- 
federacy  he  had  refused  to  join  ;  and  did  not 
at  all  doubt  that  the  dice  were  loaded  for  his 
destruction  :  but,  instead  of  beating  his  head 
against  the  wall,  tearing  his  hair,  imprecating 
vain  curses  upon  himself,  or  betrayug  other 
frantic  symptoms  of  despair,  he  resolved  to 
accommodate  himself  to  his  fate,  and  profit 
by  the  lesson  he  had  so  dearly  bought. 

With  this  intention,  he  immediately  dis- 
missed his  valet,  quitted  his  lodgings,  retired 
to  an  obscure  street  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and,  covering  one  leye  with  'a  large 
patch  of  black  silk,  presented  himself  m 
quality  of  a  musician  to  the  director  of  the 
opera,  who,  upon  hearing  a  trial  of  his  skill, 
received  him  into  the  band*  without  further 
question.  While  he  continued  in  (his  situa- 
tion, he  not  only  improved  his  taste  and 
execution  in  music,  but  likewise  found  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  extend  his  knowledge 
of  mankind ;  for,  besides  the  employment  he 
exercised  in  public,  he  was  often  concerned 
in  private  concerts  that  irere  given  in  the 
hotels  of  noblemen ;  by  which  means  he  be- 
came more  and  more  acquainted  with  the 
{>ersons,  manners,  and  charaoterp  of  high 
ife,  which  he  contemplated  with  the  most 
industrious  attention,  as  %  spectator,  who, 
being  altogether  unconcerned  in  the  perform- 
ance, is  at  more  liberty  to  observe  aad  enjoy 
the  particulars  of  the  entertainment.  ^ 

It  was  in  one  of  those  assembhei  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  friend  Sir  Stentor, 
dressed  in  the  most  &shionable  manner,  and 
behaving  with  all  the  overstrained  poUtesse 
of  a  native  Frenchman.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  broths  knight  and  the  abbe  ; 
and  this  triumvirate,  even  m  Fathom's  liear. 
ing,  gave  a  most  ludicrous  detail  of  the  finesse 
thejr  had  practised  upon  the  Ptdish  count  to 
their  entertainer,  who  was  ambassailor  from 
a  certain  court,  and  made  himself  extremely 
merry  with  the  particulars  of  the  relation. 
Indeedi  th^y  maae  shift  to  describe  some  of 
the  circumstances  in  such  a  ridiculous  H^t, 
that  our  adventover  himself,  smarting  as  he 
was  with  the  disgrace,  could  not  help  laogfa* 
ing  in  secret  at  the  account.  Ife  afterwards 
made  it  bis  business  to  inquire  into  the 
characters  of  the  two  British  knights,  and 
understood  they  were  notorious  sharpen* 
who  had  come  abroad  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  and  now  hunted  in  couple  among'  a 
French  pack,  that  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  public  ordinaries,  walks»  and 
spectacles,  in  order  to  make  a  prey  of  ia^* 
cautious  strangen. 
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The  pride  of  Ferdinand  was  piqued  at  thia 
information ;  and  he  was  even  animated  with 
the  desire  of  making  reprisals  upon  this 
fraternity,  from  which  he  ardently  longed  to 
retrieve  his  honour  and  effects  ;  hut  the  issue 
of  his  last  adventure  had  reinforced  his  cau- 
tion, and,  for  the  present,  he  found  means  to 
suppress  the  dictates  of  his  avarice  and 
ambition',  resolving  to  employ  his  whole 
penetration  in  reconnoitring  the  around, 
before  he  should  venture  to  take  the  field 
again.  He  therefore  continued  to  act  the 
part  of  a  one-eyed  fiddler,  under  the  name 
of  Fadini,  and  lived  with  incredible  frugality, 
that  he  might  save  a  purse  for  his  future 
operations.  In  this  manner  had  he  proceeded 
for  the  space  often  months,  during  which  he 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  when  his  curiosity  was  attracted  by 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  appearance  of  a 
man  who  lived  in.  one  of  the  upper  apart- 
ments belonging  to  the  house  in  whicn  he 
himself  had  fixea  hi^  habitation. 

This  was  a  tall,  thin,  meagre  figure,  with  a 
long  black  beard,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  brown 
complexi6n,  and  a  most  piercing  vivacity  in 
bis  eyes :  he  seemed  to  be  about  the  age  of 
fifty,  wore  the  Persian  habit,  and  there  was 
a  remarkable  severity  in  his  aspect  and  de- 
meanour. He  and  our  adventurer  had  been 
fellow-lodgers  for  some  time,  and,  according 
to  the  laudable  custom  of  these  days,  had 
hitherto  remained  as  much  estranged  to  one 
another  as  if  they  had  lived  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  globe;  but  of  late  the  Persian  seemed 
to  regard  our  hero  with  particular  attention : 
when  they  chancfd  to  meet  on  the  stair-case, 
or  elsewhere,  he  bowed  to  Ferdinand  with 
great  solemnity,  and  complimented  1dm  with 
the  pas :  he  even  proceeded  in  the  course  of 
this  communication,  to  open  his  mouth,  and 
salute  him  with  a  good  morrow ;  and  some- 
times made  .the  common  remarks  upon  the 
weather.  Fathom,  who  was  naturally  com- 
plaisant,  did  not  discourage  these  advances ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  behaved  to  him  with 
mai^s  of  particular  respect,  and  one  day 
desired  the  favour  of  his  company  to  break- 
fast. 

This  invitation  the  stranger  declined  with 
due  acknowledgement,  on  pretence  of  being 
out  of  order ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  our 
adventurer  bethought  himself  of  questioning 
the  landlord  concerning  his  outlandish  guest. 
His  curiosity  was  rather  inflamcul  than  satis- 
fied with  the  information  he  could  obtain 
from  this  quarter;  for  all  he  learned  was, 
that  the  Persian  went  by  the  name  of  Ali 
Beker,  and  that  he  had  lived  in  the  house  for 
the  space  of  four  months,  in  a  most  solitary 
and  parsimonious  manner,  without  being 
visited  by  one  living  soul ;  that,  for  some 
time  after  his  arrival,  ne  had  been  of);en  heard 
to  ffroan  dismally  in  the  night,  and  even  to 
exdiaim'  in  an  unknown  language,  as  if  he 
bad  laboured  under  some  grievous  affliction  ; 


•«nd  thouffh  the  first  transports  of  his  grief 
had  subsided,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  he  still 
indulged  a  deep-rooted  melancholy,  for  the 
tears  were  frequently  observed  to  trickle 
dawn  his  beard.  The  commissaire  of  the 
quarter  had  at  first  ordered  this  oriental  to 
be  watche'd  in  his  outgoings,  according  to 
the  maxima  of  the  French  police  ;  but  his 
life  was  found  so  regular  and  inoffensive, 
that  this  precaution  was  soon  set  aside. 

Any  man<of  humane  sentiments,  from  the 
knowledge  of  these  particulars,  would  have 
been  prompted  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
forlorn  stranger ;  but  as  our  hero  was  devoid 
of  all  these  infirmities  of  human  nature,  it 
was  necessary  that  other  motives  should 
produce  the  same  effect :  his  curiosity,  there- 
fore, joined  with  the  hopes  of  converting  the 
confidence  of  Ali  to  his  own .  emolument, 
effectually  impelled  him  towards  his  acquaint- 
ance; and  in  a  little  time  they  began  to 
relish  the  conversation  of  each  other ;  for, 
as  the  reader  may  have  already  observed. 
Fathom  possessed  all  the  arts  of  msinuation, 
and  had  discernment  enough  to  perceive  an 
air  of  dignity  in  the  Persian,  which  the 
humility  of  his  circumstances  could  not  c'on- 
.ceal.  lie  wUs,  moreover,  a  man  of  good 
understanding,  not  without  a  tincture  of 
letters,  perfectly  well  bred,  though  in  a 
ceremonious  style,  extremely  moru  ija  his 
discourse;  and  scrupulously  nice  in  his  no- 
tions of  honour. 

Our  hero  conformed  himself  in  all  respects 
to  the  other's  opinions,  and  managed  his 
discretion  so  as  to  pass  upon  him  for  a  gentle- 
man reduced  by  misfortunes  to  the  exercise 
of  an  employment  which,  was  altogether 
unsuitable  to  his  birth  and  quality.  He  made 
earnest  and  repeated  tenders  of  his  good 
offices  to  the  stranger,  and  pressed  him  to 
make  use  of  his  purse,  with  such  cordial 
perseverance,  that  at  length  Ali's  reserve 
was  overcome,  and  he  condescended  to 
borrow  of  him  a  small  sum,  which  in  all 
probability  saved  his  li& ;  for  he  had  been 
driven  to  thdlitmost  extremity  of  want  before 
he  would  accept  of  this  assistance. 

Fathom,  having  gradually  stolen  into  his 
good  graces,  began  to  take  notice  of  many 
piteous  sighs  that  escaped  him  in  the  mo- 
ments of  their  intercourse,  and  seemed  to 
denote  a  heart  fraught  with  woe;  and,  on 
pretence  of  administering  consolation  and 
counsel,  begged  leave  to  Know  the  cause  of 
his  distress ;  observing,  that  his  mind  would 
be  disburdened  bv  such  communication,  and 
perhaps  his  met  alleviated  by  some  means 
which  they  might  jointly  concert  and  execute 
in  his  behalf. 

All,  thus  solicited,  would  oflen  shake  his 
head,  with  marks  of  extreme  sorrow  and 
despondence;  and,  while  the  tears  gushed 
from  his  eyes,  declared  that  his  distress  was 
beyond  the  power  of  any  remedy  but  death* 
and  that,  by  making  our  hero  hia  confidant, 
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he  should  only  extend  his  unhappiness  to  a 
friend,  without  feeling  the  least  remission  of 
his  own  torture.  Notwithstanding  these 
repeated  declarations,  Ferdinand,  who  was 
well  enough  acquainted  with  the  mind  of 
man  to  know  that  such  importunity  is  seldom 
or  never  disaOTeeable,  redoubled  his  instances, 
together  with  his  expressions  of  sympathy 
aiM  «fiteem,  until  the  stranger  was  prevailed 
upon  to  gratify  his  curiosity  and  benevolence.. 
Having  therefore  secured  the  chamber  door 
one  night,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  asleep,  the  unfortunate  All  disclosed 
himself  in  these  words. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  history  of  the  noble  CtLstUian, 

I  SHOULD  be  ungrateful,  as  well  as  unwise, 
did  I  longer  resist  the  desire  you  express  to 
know  the  particulars  of  that  destiny  which 
hath  driven  me  to  this  miserable  disguise,  and 
rendered  me  in  all  considerations  the  most 
wretched  of  men.  I  have  felt  yoiir  friend- 
ship, am  confident  of  your  honour,  and 
though  my  misfortunes  are  such  as  can  never 
be  repaired,  because  I  am  utterly  cut  off  from 
hope,  which  is  the  wretch's  last  comfort,  yet 
I  may,  by  your  means,  be  enabled  to  bear 
them  with  some  degree  of  fortitude  and 
resignation. 

Know  then,  my  name  is  not  AH ;  neither 
am  1  of  Persian  extraction.  I  had  onee  the 
honour  to  own  myself  a  Castilian,  and  was, 
under  the  appellation  of  Don  Diego  de  Zelos, 
respected  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  fanfilies  of  that  kingdom.  Judge 
th^n  how  severe  that  distress  must  be,  which 
compels  a  Spaniard  to  renounce  his  country, 
bis  honoufff,  and  his  name.  My  youth  was 
not  spent  in  in^orious  ease,  neither  did  it 
waste  unheeded  m  the  rolls  of  fame :  before 
I  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  I  was 
twice  wounded  in  battle :  I  once  fortunately 
recovered  the  standard  of  the  regiment  to 
which  I  belonged,  after  it  had  been  seized 
by  the  enemy ;  and  at  another  occasion  made 
shift  to  save  the  life  of  my  colonel,  when  he 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  an  enraged  barbarian. 

He  that  thinks  I  recapitulate  these  par- 
ticulars  out  of  pstentation,  does  wrong  to  the 
unhappy  Don  Diego  de  Zelos,  who,  in  having 

Eerformed  these  little  acts  of  ^llantry,  thihks 
e  has  done  nothing,  but  simply  approved 
himself  worthy  of  being  called  a  Castilian. 
I  mean  only  to  do  justice  to  my  own  cha- 
racter, and  to  make  you  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  my  lifb. 
It  was  my  fate,  during  my  third  campaign,  to 
command  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  regiment 
of  Don  Gonzales  Orgullo,  between  whom 
and  my  father  a  ftmify-fend  had  long  been 
maintamed  with  great  enmity;  and  that 
geotlemaa  did  not  leave  me  without  reason 


to  believe  he  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  resentment  upon  his  adver- 
sary's son;  for  he  withheld  from  me  that 
bountenance  which  my  fellow-officers  enjoy- 
ed, and  found  means  to  subject  me  to  divers 
moilpficatioas,  of  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  complain.  These  I  bore  in  silence  for 
some  time,  as  part  of  my  probation  in  the 
character  of  a  soldier;  resolved  nevertheless 
to  employ  my  interest  at  court  for  a  removal 
into  another  corps,  and  to  take  some  future 
opportunity  of  explaining  my  sentiments  to 
Don  Gronzales  upon  the  injustice  of  his  be- 
haviour. 

While  I  animated  myself  with  these  senti- 
ments against  the  discouragements  I  under- 
went, and  the  hard  duty  to  which  I  was  daily 
exposed,  it  was  our  fate  to  be  concerned  in 
the  battle  of  Saragossa,  where  our  regiment 
was  so  severely  handled  by  the  English  in- 
fantry, that  it  was  forced  to  give  ground  with 
the  loss  of  one-half  of  its  officers  and  men. 
Don  Gonzales,  who  acted  as  brigadier  in 
another  wing,  being  informed  of  our  fate, 
and  dreading  the  disgrace  of  his  corps,  which 
had  never  turned  back  to  the  enemy,  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  riding  across  the  field 
at  full  speed,  rallied  our  broken  squadrons, 
and  led  us  back  to  the  charge  with  such  in- 
trepidity of  behaviour,  as  did  not  fail  to 
inspire  us  all  with  uncommon  courage  ^J\d 
alacrity :  for  my  own  part,  I  thought  myself 
doubly  interested  to  distinguish  my  valour, 
not  only  on  account  of  my  own  glory,  but 
likewise  on  the  supposition,  that,  as  I  was 
actinor  under  the  eye  of  Gonzales,  my  conduct 
would  be  narrowly  observed^. 

I  therefore  exerted  myself  with  unusual 
vigour,  and  as  he  began  the  attack  with  the 
remains  of  my  troop,  fought  close  by  his  side 
during  the  rest  of  the  engagement.  I  even 
acquired  his  applause  in  the  very  heat  of 
battle  :  when  his  hat  was  struck  off,  and  his 
horse  fell  under  him,  I  accommodated  and 
remounted  him  upon  my  own,  and  having 
seized  for  my  own  use  another  that  belonged 
to  a  common  trooper,  attended  this  stem 
commander  as  before,  and  seconded  him  in 
allr  his  repeated  efforts ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  withstand  the  numbers  and  impetuosity 
of  the  foe,  and  Don  Gonzales  having  had  the 
mortification  to  see  his  regiment  cut  in 
pieces,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  army 
routed,  was  fain  to  yield  to  the  fortune  of  the 
day ;  yet  he  retired  as  became  a  man  of  honour 
and  a  Castilian  ;  that  is,  he  marched  off  with 
great  deliberation  in  the  rear  of  ihe  Spanish 
troops,  and  frequently  faced  about  to  check 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Indeed,  this  exer- 
cise  of  his  courage  had  well  nigh  cost  him 
his  life  ;  for,  in  one  of  these  wheelings  he 
was  left  almost  alone,  and  a  small  party  of 
the  Portuguese  horse  had  actually  cut  off 
our  conununication  with  the  retreating  forces 
of  Spain. 

In  this  dilemma,  we  had  no  atber  chance 
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of  saving  our  lives  and  liberty,  tlian  that  of 
opening  a  passage  sword  in  hand ;  and  this 
was  what  Gonzales  instantly  resolved  to  at- 
tempt. We  accordingly  recommended  our 
souls  to  God,  and  charging  the  line  abreast 
of  one  another,  bore  down  dl  oppositiol^,  and 
were  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishing  our  re- 
treat without  further  danger ;  but  the  gallant 
Orgullo,  in  crossing  a  ditch,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  was 
almost  the  same  instant  overtaken  by  one 
of  the  Portuguese  dragoons,  whose  sword 
was  already  suspended  over  his  head,  as  he 
lay  half-stunned  with  his  iall ;  when  I  rode 
up,  discharged  a  pistol  in  the  rufSan's  brain, 
and,  seating  my  colonel  on  his  horse,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  conduct  him  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

Here  he  was  provided  with  such  accom- 
modation  as  his  case  required ;  for  he  had 
been  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  dangerously 
bruised  by  his  fall,  and,  when  all  the  neces- 
sary  steps  were  taken  towards  his  recovery, 
1  desired  to  know  if  he  had  any  further  com- 
mands for  my  service,  being  resolved  lo  join 
the  army  without  delay.  I  thought  proper 
to  communicate  this  question  by  message, 
because  he  had  not  spoke  one  word  to  me 
during  our  retreat,  notwithstanding  the  good 
ofl|ce  he  had  received  at  my  hands ;  a  reserve 
which  I  attributed  to  his  pride,  and  resented 
accordingly.  He  no  sooner  understood  my 
intention,  than  he  desired  to  see  me  in  his 
apartment,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  remember, 
spoke  to  this  effect — 

"  Were  your  father  Don  Alonzo  alive,  I 
should  now,  in  consequence  of  your  beha- 
viour, banish  every  suggestion  of  resentment, 
and  solicit  his  friendship  with  great  sincerity. 
Yes,  Don  Diego,  your  virtue  hath  triumphed 
over  that  enmity  I  bore  your  house,  and  I 
upbraid  myself  with  the  ungenerous  treat- 
ment you  have  suffered  under  my  command. 
But  it  is  not  enough  for  me  to  withdraw  that 
rigour  which  it  was  unjust  to  exercise,  and 
would  be  wicked  to  maintain :  I  must  like- 
wise atone  for  the  injuries  you  have  sustained, 
and  make  some  suitable  acknowledgement 
for  that  life  which  I  have  twice  to-day  owed 
to  your  valour  and  generosity.  Whatever 
interest  I  have  at  court  shall  be  employed  in 
your  behalf;  and  I  have  other  designs  in  your 
favour,  which  shall  be  disclosed  in  due  sea- 
son. Meanwhile,  I  desire  you  will  still  add 
one  obligation  to  the  debt  which  I  have  al- 
*  ready  incurred,  and  carry  this  billet  in  person 
to  my  Estifania,  who,  from  the  news  of  this 
fatal  overthrow,  must  be  in  despair  upon  my 
account." 

So  saying,  he  presented  a  letter,  directed 
to  his  lady,  which  I  received  in  a  transport 
of  joy,  with  expressions  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  immediately  set  out  for  his  country, 
house,  which  happened  to  be  about  thirty 
leagues  from  the  spot.  This  expedition  was 
equally  glorious  and  interesting;   for  my 


thoughts  upon  the  road,  were  engrossed  by 
the  hope  of  seeing  Don  OrguUd's  daughter 
and  heiress  Antonia,  who  was  reported  to  i>e 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  the  most 
amiable  accomplishments.  However  ridicu- 
lous it  may  seem  for  a  man  to  conceive  a 
passion  for  an  object  which  he  hath  never 
beheld,  certain  it  is,  my  sentiments  were  so 
much  prepossessed  %  the  fame  of  her^ali- 
fications,  that  I  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
her  charms,  had  they  been  much  less  power- 
ful than  they  were.  Notwithstandinff  Uie 
fatigues  I  had  undergone  in  the  field,  I  dosed 
not  an  eye  until  I  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Gon-  . 
zales,  being  determined  to  precede  the  report 
of  the  battle,  that  Madam  d'OrgulIo  might 
not  be  alarmed  for  the  life  of  her  husband. 

I  declared  my  errand,  and  was  introduced 
into  a  saloon,  where  I  had  not  waited  above 
three  minutes,  when  my  colonePs  lady  ap- 

f (eared,  and,  in  great  confusion,  received  the 
etter,  exclaiming, — •»  Heaven  grant  that  Don 
Gonzales  be  well !"  In  reading  the  contents, 
she  underwent  a  variety  of  agitations ;  but, 
when  she  had  perused  the  whole,  her  coun- 
tenance regained  its  serenity,  and,  regarding 
me  with  an  air  of  ineffable  complacency,—  * 
^*  Don  Diego,"  said  she,  '*  while  I  lament  the 
national  calamity,  in  the  defeat  of  our  army, 
I  at  the  same  time  feel  the  most  sincere  plea- 
sure in  seeing  you  upon  this  occasion,  and, 
according  to  the  directions  of  my  dear  lord, 
bid  you  heartily  welcome  to  this  house,  as 
his  jpeserver  and  friend.  I  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  your  character,  before  this  last 
triumph  of  your  virtue,  and  have  oflen  prayed 
to  Heaven  for  some  lucky  determination  of 
that  fatal  quarrel  which  raged  so  long  between 
the  family  of  Gonzales  and  your  father's 
house.  My  prayers  have  been  beard,-  the 
long-wished-for  reconciliation  is  now  effect- 
ed, and  1  hope  nothing  will  ever  intervene  to 
disturb  this  happy  union." 

To  this  polite  and  affectionate  declaration, 
I  made  such  a  reply  as  became  a  young  man, 
whose  heart  overflowed  with  joy  and  benevo- 
lence, and  desired  to  know  how  soon  her 
answer  to  my  commander  would  be  ready, 
that  I  might  gratify  his  impatience  with  all 
possible  dispatch.  After  having  thanked  me 
for  this  fresh  proof  of  my  attachment,  she 
begged  I  would  retire  into  a  chamber,  and 
repose  myself  from  the  uncommon  fatigues  I 
must  have  undergone ;  but,  finding  I  persisted 
in  the  resolution  of  returning  to  Don  Gon- 
zales, without  airbwing  mys^f  the  least  ben-^ 
efit  of  sleep,  she  left  me  engaged  in  conver- 
sation  with  an  uncle  of  Don  Gonzales,  who  . 
lodged  in  the  house,  and  gave  orders  that  a 
collation  should  be  prepared  in  another  apart- 
ment, while  she  retired  to  her  closet,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  husband. 

In  less  than  an  hour  from  my  first  arrival 
I  was  introduced  jnto  a  most  elegant  dining-       t 
room,  where  a  magnificent  entertainment     / 
was  served  up,  and  where  we  were  joined 
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by  Donna  Estifinia,  and  her  beautiful  daugh- 
ter the  ikir  ^ntonia,  who,  advancing  with 
the  most  amiable  sweetness,  thanked  mPf  in 
very  warm  expressions  of  acknowledgement, 
for  the  generosity  of  my  conduct  towards  her 
father.  I  had  been  ravished  with  her  first 
appearance,  which  far  exceeded  my  rmagi- 
nation,  and  my  faculties  were  so  disordered 
by  this  address,  that  I  answered  her  compli- 
ment wkh  the  most  awkward  confusion .  But 
this  disorder  did  not  turn  to  my  prejudice  in 
the  opinion  of  that  lovely  creature,  who  has 
often  told  me  in  the  sequel,  that  she  gave 
herself  credit  for  that  perplexity  in  my  be- 
haviour, and  that  I  never  appeared  more 
worthy  of  her  regard  and  affection  than  at 
that  juncture,  when  my  dress  was  discom- 
posed, and  my  whole  person  disfigured  by 
the  toils  and  dutj^  of  the  preceding  day;  for 
this  very  dishabille  presented  itself  to  her 
reflection  as  the  immediate  effect  of  that  very 
merit  by  which  I  was  entitled  to  her  esteem. 

Wretch  that  I  am !  to  survive  the  loss  of 
euch  an  excellent  woman,  endeared  to  my 
remembrance  bv  the  most  tender  offices  of 
wedlock,  happily  exercised  for  the  space  of 
five-and-twenty  years  !  Forgive  these  tears ; 
they  are  not  the  drops  of  weakness,  but  re- 
morse. Not  to  trouble  you  with  idle  parti- 
culars, suffice  it  to  say,  I  was  favoured  with 
such  marks  of  distinction  b^  Madame  d'Or- 
gullo,  that  she  thought  it  mcumbent  upon 
her  to  let  me  know  she  had  not  overacted 
ber  hospitality,  and,  while  we  sat  at  table, 
accosted  me  in  these  words. — **  You  will  not 
be  surprised,  Don  Diego,  at  my  expressions 
of  rejrard,  which  I  own  are  unusual  from  a 
Spanish  lady  to  a  young  cavalier  like  you, 
when  I  communicate  the  contents  of  this  let- 
ter from  Don  Gonzales."  So  saying,  she 
put  the  billet  into  my  hand,  and  I  read  these 
words,  or  words  to  this  effect — 

«  Amiable  Estivania, — You  will  under- 
stand, that  I  am  as  well  as  a  person  can  poss- 
ibly be  who  hath  this  day  lived  to  see  the 
army  of  his  king  defeated.  If  you  would 
know  the  particmars  of  this  unfortunate  ac- 
tion, your  curiosity  will  be  gratified  by  the 
bearer,  Don  Diego  de  Zelos,  to  whose  virtue 
and  bravery  I  am  twice  indebted  for  my  life. 
I  therefore  desire  you  will  receive  him  with 
that  respect  and  gratitude  which  you  shall 
think  due  for  such  an  obligation ;  and,  in  en- 
tertaining him,  dismiss  tnat  reserve  which 
oflen  disgraces  the  Spsjiish  hospitality.  In 
a  word,  let  your  own  virtue  and  beneficence 
conduct  you  upon  this  occasion,  and  let  my 
Antonia's  endeavours  be  joined  with  your 
own  in  doing  honour  to  the  preserver  of  her 
father.    Adieu." 

Such  a  testimonial  could  not  fail  of  being 
very  agreeable  to  a  young  soldier,  who  by 
this  time  had  begim  to  indulge  the  transport- 
ing hope  of  being  happy  in  the  arms  of  the 
adorable  Antonia.  1  professed  myself  ex- 
tremely happy  in  having  met  with  an  oppor- 


ttmity  of  acquiring  such  a  degree  of  my 
colonePs  esteem,  entertained  them  with  a 
detail  of  his  personal  prowess  in  the  battle, 
and  answered  all  their  questions  with  that 
moderation  which  every  man  ought  to  pre- 
serve m  speaking  of  his  own  behaviour.  Our 
repast  being  ended,  I  took  mv  leave  of  the 
ladies,  and  at  parting  received  a  letter  from 
Donna  Estifiinia  to  her  husband,  together 
with  a  ring  of  great  value,  which  she  ^gged 
I  would  accept  as  a  token  of  her  esteem. 
Thus  loaded  with  honour  and  caresses,  I  set 
out  on  mv  return  for  the  quarters  of  Don  Gon- 
zales, who  could  scarce  credit  his  own  eyes 
when  I  delivered  his  lady's  billet;  for  he 
thought  it  impossible  to  perform  such  a  jour- 
ney m  so  short  a  time. 

When  he  had  glanced  over  the  paper, — 
"  Don  Diegjo,"  said  he,  "  by  your  short  stay 
one  would  imagine  you  had  met  with  indiN 
ferent  reception  at  my  house :  I  hope  Esti- 
fania  has  not  been  deficient  in  hef  duty  1  I 
answered  this  question,  by  assuring  him  my 
entertainment  had  been  so  agreeable  in  all 
respects,  that  nothing  but  my  duty  to  him 
could  have  induced  me  to  give  it  up  so  soon. 
He  then  turned  the  conversation  upon  An- 
tonia, and  hinted  his  intention  of  giving  her 
in  marriage  to  a  youn^  cavalier,  for  whom 
he  had  a  particular  friendship.  I  was  so 
much  affected  by  this  insinuation,  which 
seemed  at  once  to  blast  all  my  hopes  of  love 
and  happiness,  that  the  blood  fbraook  my 
face ;  I  was  seized  with  a  universal  trepida- 
tion, and  even  obliged  to  retire,  on  pretence 
of  being  suddenly  UMen  ill. 

Though  Gonzales  seemed  to  impute  this 
disorder  to  fiitigue  and  want  of  rest,  he  in 
his  heart  ascribed  it  to  the  true  cause ;  and, 
after  having  sounded  my  sentiments  to  his 
own  satis&ction,  blest  me  with  a  declaration, 
importing,  that  I  was  the  person  upon  whom 
he  had  pitched  for  a  son-m-law.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of  what  passed 
on  this  interesting  occasion,  but  proceed  to 
observe,  that  his  intention  in  my  iavour  was 
far  from  being  disagreeable  to  his  lady ;  and 
that,  in  a  little  time,  1  had  the  ^^ood  fortune 
to  espouse  the  charming  Antonia,  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  her  father  without  re- 
luctance. 

Soon  after  this  happy  event,  I  was,  by  the 
influence  of  Don  Gonzales,  joined  to  my  own 
interest,  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  rec*- 
ment,  and  served  with  honour  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  war.  After  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  I  was  employed  in  reducing  the 
Catalans  to  their  allegiance ;  and,  in  an  ac- 
tion with  those  obstinate  rebels,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  my  tkther-in-law,  who  by  that 
time  was  preferred  to  the  rank  of  a  major- 
general.  The  virtuous  Estifania  did  not  k»ng 
survive  this  melancholy  accident ;  and  the 
loss  of  these  indulgent  parents  made  such  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  tender  heart  of  my 
Antonia,  that  I  took  the  first  oppoitonity  of 
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removing  her  from  a  place  in  which  every 
object  served  to  cherish  her  grief,  to  a  plea- 
sant  villa  near  the  city  of  Seville,  which  I 
purchased  on  account  of  its  agreeable  situa- 
tion. That  I  might  the  more  perfectly  enjoy 
the  possession  of  my  amiable  partner,  who 
could  no  longer  brook  the  thoughts  of  another 
separation,  peace  was  no  sooner  re-estab- 
lished than  I  obtained  leave  to  resign  my 
commission,  and  I  wholly  devoted  myself  to 
the  joys  of  a  domestic  life. 

Heaven  seemed  to  smile  upon  our  union, 
by  blessing  us  with  a  son,  whom,  however, 
it  waB  pleased  to  recall  in  his  infancy,  to  our 
unspeakable  ^ef  and  mortification ;  but  our 
mutual  chagrm  was  afterwards  alleviated  by 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  seemed  b«m 
with  every  accomplishment  to  excite  the  love 
and  admiration  of  mankind.  Why  did  nature 
debase  such  a  masterpiece  with  the  mixture 
of  an  alloy,  which  hath  involved  herself  and 
her  whol^  family  in  perdition  1  but  the  ways 
of  Providence  are  unsearchable.  She  hath 
paid  the  debt  of  her  degeneracy ;  peace  be 
with  her  soul !  The  honour  of  my  family  is 
vindicated ;  though  by  a  sacrifice  which  hath 
robbed  me  of  every  thing  else  that  is  valuable 
in  life,  and  ruined  my  peace  past  all  redemp- 
tion. Yes,  my  friend,  all  the  tortures  that 
human  tyranny  can  inflict  would  be  ease, 
tnuiquillity,  and  delight,  to  the  unspeakable 
pangs  and  horrors  I  have  felt. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  Serafina, 
which,  was  the  name  of  that  little  darling,  as 
she  grew  up,  not  only  disclosed  all  the  natu- 
ral graces  of  external  beauty,  but  likewise 
manifested  the  most  enj[aging  sweetness  of 
disposition,  and  a  capacity  for  acquiring  with 
ease  all  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex.  It 
is  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of 
a  parent's  raptures  in  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  fair  blossom  :  she  was  the  only  pledge 
of  our  love,  she  was  presumptive  heiress  to 
a  large  fortune,  and  likely  to  be  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  two  noble  Castilian  families. 
She  was  the  delight  of  all  who  saw  her,  and 
a  theme  of  praise  for  every  tongue.  You  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  education  of  such  a 
child  was  neglected.  Indeed  it  wholly  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  me  and  my  Antonia, 
and  her  proficiency  rewarded  our  care.  Be- 
fore she  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  she 
was  mistress  of  every  elegant  qualification, 
natural  and  acquired.  Her  person  was,  by 
that  time,  the  confessed  pattern  of  beauty." 
Her  voice  was  enchantingly  sweet,  and  she 
touched  the  lute  with  the  roost  ravishing  dex- 
teri^.  Heaven  and  earth!  how  did  my 
breast  dilate  with  joy  at  the  thoughts  of  hav- 
ing given  birth  to  such  perfection !  how  did 
my  heart  mish  with  paternal  fondness,  when- 
ever I  beheld  this  ornament  of  my  name  I 
and  what  scenes  of  endearing  transport  have 
I  enjoyed  with  my  Antonia,  in  mutual  con- 
gratulation upon  our  parental  happiness. 

8erafin«i  acoomplished  as  she  was,  could 


not  fail  to  make  conquests  among  the 
Spanish  cavaliers,  who  are  famous  for  sensi- 
bility in  love.  Indeed,  she  never  appeared 
without  a  numerous  train  of  admirers  ;  and, 
though  we  had  bred  her  up  in  that  freedom 
of  conversation  and  intercourse  which  holds 
a  middle  space  between  the  French  license 
and  Spanish  restraint,  she  was  now  so  much 
exposed  to  the  addresses  of  promiscuous 
gallantry,  that  we  found  it  necemtkry  to 
retrench  the  liberty  of  our  house,  and  behave 
to  our  male  visitants  with  great  reserve  and 
circumspection,  that  our  honour  and  p^^e 
might  run  no  risk  from  the  youth  and  to- 
experience  of , our  daughter. 

This  caution  produced  overtures  from  a 
great  many  young  gentlemen  of  rank  and 
distinction,  who  courted  my  alliance,  by  de- 
manding Serafina  in  marriage ;  and  from  the 
number  I  had  actually  selected  one  person, 
who  was  in  all  respects  worthy  the  possession 
of  such  an  inestimable  prize.  His  name  was 
Don  Manuel  de  Mendoza:  his  birth  was 
noble,  and  his  character  dignified  with  re- 
peated acts  of  ^nerositv  and  virtue.  Yet, 
before  I  would  signify  to  nim  my  approbation 
of  his  suit,  I  resolved  to  inform  myself 
whether  or  not  the  heart  of  Serafina  was 
totally  unengaged,  and  indifierent  to  any 
other  object,  that  I  might  not  lay  a  tyrannical 
restraint  upon  her  inclinations.  The  result 
of  my  inquiry  was  a  full  conviction  of  her 
having  hitherto  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
love;  and  this  piece  of  information,  together 
with  ray  own  sentiments  in  his  favour,  I 
communicated  to  Don  Manuel,  who  heard 
these  tidings  with  transports  of  gratitude  and 
joy.  He  was  immediately  favoured  with 
opportunities  of  acquiring  the  affection  of  my 
daughter,  and  his  endeavours  were  at  first 
received  with  such  respectful  civility,  as 
might  have  been  easily  warmed  into  a  mutual 
passion,  had  not  the  evil  genius  of  our  family 
interposed. 

O  my  friend!  how  shall  1  describe  the 
depravity  of  that  unhappy  vii^in's  sentiments ! 
how  recount  the  particulars  of  my  own  dis- 
honour !  I  that  am  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  iUustrious  Castilians,  who  never  received  an 
injury  they  did  not  revenge,  but  washed  away 
every  blemish  in  their  &me  with  the  blood 
of  those  who  attempted  to  stain  it.  In  that 
circumstance  I  have  imitated  the  example  of 
my  glorious  progenitors,  and  that  considera- 
tion alone  hath  supported  me  against  all  the 
assaults  of  despair. 

As  I  grudged  no  pains  and  expense  in  per- 
fecting the  education  of  Serafina,  my  doors 
were  open  to  every  person  who  made  an 
extraordinary  figure  m  the  profession  of 
those  amusing  sciences  in  which  she  delight- 
ed. The  house  of  Don  Diego  de  Zelos  was 
a  little  academy  for  painting,  poetry,  and 
music ;  and  Heaven  decreed  that  it  should 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  its  regard  for  these  fatal 
and  delusive  arts.    Among  other  preceptors, 
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it  was  her  fate  to  be  under  the  instruction  of 
a  cursed  German,  who,  though  his  profession 
was  drawing,  understood  the  elements  and 
theory  of  music,  possessed  a  large  fund  of 
learning  and  taste,  and  was  a  person  re- 
markalne  for  his  agreeable  conversation. 
This  traitor,  who  like  you  had  lost  one  ^ye, 
I  not  only  admitted  into  my  house  for  the 
improvement  of  my  daughter,  but  even  dis- 
tuiguished  with  particular  marks  of  confidence 
ana  favour,  little  thinking  he  had  either  in- 
clination or  capacity  to  debauch  the  senti- 
aents  of  my  child.  I  was  rejoiced  beyond 
Pisure  to  see  with  what  alacrity  she  re- 
ceived his  lessons,  with  what  aviditv  she 
listened  to  his  discourse,  which  was  ailways 
equally  moral,  instructing,  and  entertaining. 

Antonia  seemed  to  vie  with  me  in  ex- 
pressions of  regard  for  this  accomplished 
stranger,  whom  she  could  not  help  supposing 
to  be  a  person  of  rank  and  family,  reduced  to 
his  present  situation  by  some  unfortunate 
vicissitude  of  fate.  I  was  disposed  to  concur 
with  this  opinion,  and  actually  conjured  him 
to  make  me  his  confidant,  with  such  protesta- 
tions as  left  him  no  room  to  doubt  my  honour 
and  beneficence;  but  he  still  persisted  in 
declaring  himself  the  son  of  an  obscure 
mechanic  in  Bohemia ;  an  origin  to  which 
surely  no  man  would  pretend  who  had  the 
least  claim  to  nobility  of  birth.  While  I  was 
thus  undeceived  in  my  conjecture  touching 
his  birth  and  quality,  I  was  confirmed  in  an 
opinion  of  his  integrity  and  moderation,  and 
looked  UDon  him  as  a  man  of  honour,  in 
despite  of  the  lowness  of  his  pedigree.  Never-* 
theless,  he  was  at  bottom  a  most  perfidious 
wretch,  and  all  this  modesty  and  self-denial 
were  the  effects  of  the  most  villainous  dis- 
simulation, a  cloak  under  which  he,  un- 
suspected, robbed  me  of  my  honour  and  my 
peace. 

Not  to  trouble  you  with  particulars,  the 
recital  of  which  would  tear  my  heart-strings 
with  indignation  and  remorse,  I  shall  only 
observe,  that,  by  the  power  of  his  infernal 
insinuation,  he  fascinated  the  heart  of  Sera- 
fina,  brought  over  Antonia  herself  to  the 
interests  of  his  passion,  and  at  once  detached 
them  both  from  their  duty  and  religion. 
Heaven  and  earth !  how  dangerous,  how  irre- 
sistible is  the  power  of  infatuation !  While  I 
remained  in  the  midst  of  this  blind  security, 
waiting  for  the  nuptials  of  my  daughter,  and 
indulging  myself  with  the  vain  prospect  of 
her  approaching  felicity,  Antonia  found  means 
to  protract  the  negotiation  of  the  marriage, 
by  representing  that  it  would  be  a  pitv  to  de- 
prive Serafina  of  the  opportunity  she  then 
had  of  profiting  by  the  German's  instructions ; 
and,  upon  that  account,  I  prevailed  upon  Don 
Manuel  to  bridle  the  impatience  of  his  love. 
During  this  interval,  as  I  one  evening 
enjoyed  the  cool  air  in  my  own  garden,  I  was 
accosted  by  an  old  duenna,  who  had  been  my 
nurse,  and  lived  in  the  family  since  the  time 


of  w  childhood. — "My  duty,"  said  she, 
"  will  no  longer  permit  me  to  wink  in  silence 
at  the  wrongs  I  see  you  daily  suffer.  Dismiss 
that  Grerman  from  your  house  without  delay, 
if  you  respect  the  glory  of  your  name,  and 
the  rights  of  our  holy  religion ;  the  stranger 
is  an  abominable  heretic ;  and,  grant  Heaven ! 
he  may  not  have  already  poisoned  the  minds 
of  those  you  hold  most  dear."  I  had  been 
extremely  alarmed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
address ;  but,  finding  the  imputation  limited 
to  the  article  of  rdigion,  in  which,  thank 
God,  I  am  no  bigot,  I  recovered  my  serenity 
of  disposition,  thanked  the  old  woman  for 
her  zeal,  commended  her  piety,  and  en- 
couraged her  to  persevere  in  making  observa- 
tions on  such  subjects  as  should  concern  my 
honour  and  my  quiet. 

We  live  in  such  a  world  of  wickedness 
and  fraud,  that  a  man  cannot  be  too  vigilant 
in  his  own  defence :  had  I  employed  such 
spies  from  the  beginning,  I  should  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  at  this  day  in  possession 
of  every  comfort  that  renders  life  agreeable. 
The  duenna,  thus  authorized,  employed  her 
sagacity  with  such  success,  that  1  had  reason 
to  suspect  the  German  of  a  design  upon  the 
heart  of  Serafina ;  but,  as  the  presumptions 
did  not  amount  to  conviction,  I  contented 
myself  with  exiling^  him  from  my  house, 
under  the  pretext  of  having  discovered  that 
he  was  an  enemy  to  the  catholic  church ;  and 
forthwith  appointed  a  day  for  the  celebration 
of  my  daughter's  marriage  with  Don  Manuel 
de  Mendoza.  I  could  easily  perceive  a  cloud 
of  melancholy  overspread  the  faces  of  Sera- 
fina and  her  mother,  when  I  declared  these 
my  resolutions ;  but,  as  they  made  no  objec- 
tion to  what  I  proposed,  I  did  not  at  that  time 
enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  true  motives 
that  influenced  my  conduct.  Both  parties 
were  probably  afraid  of  such  expostulation. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  made  for  the 
espousals  of  Serafina ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  anxiety  I  had  undergone,  on  account  of 
her  connection  with  the  German,  I  began  to 
think  that  her  duty,  her  glory  had  triumphed 
over  all  such  low-born  considerations,  if  ever 
they  had  been  entertained ;  because  she,  and 
even  Antonia,  seemed  to  expect  the  cere- 
mony with  resignation,  though  the  features 
of  both  still  retained  evident  marks  of  con- 
cern, which  I  willingly  imputed  to  the  mutual 
prospect  of  their  separation.  This,  however, 
was  but  a  faithless  calm,  that  soon,  ah !  too 
soon,  brought  forth  a  tempest  which  hath 
wrecked  my  hopes. 

Two  days  before  the  appointed  unidb  of 
Don  Manuel  and  Serafina,  I  was  informed 
by  the  duenna,  that,  while  she  accompanied 
Antonia's  waiting-maid  at  church,  she  had 
seen  her  receive  a  billet  from  an  old  woman, 
who,  kneeling  at  her  side,  had  conveyed  it  in 
such  a  mysterious  manner,  as  awakmied  the 
duenna's  apprehensions  about  her  young 
lady;  she  had  therefore  hift,enftd  homa  to 
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communicate  this  piece  of  intelligence/ tliat 
I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  messenger  before  she  should  have  time 
to  deposit  her  trust.  I  could  not  help 
shivering  with  fearful  presages  upon  this 
occasion,  and  even  abhorring  the  person  to 
whose  duty  and  zeal  I  was  beholden  for  the 
intelligence,  even  while  I  endeavoured  to 
persutule  myself  that  the  inquir)r  would  end 
in  the  detection  of  some  paltry  intrigue  be- 
tween the  maid  and  her  own  gallant.  1  in- 
tercepted her  in  returning  from  church,  and, 
commanding  her  to  follow  me  to  a  convenient 
place,  extorted  from  her,  by  dint  of  threats, 
the  Iktal  letter,  which  I  read  to  this  effect. 

*'  The  whole  business  of  my  life,  O  divine 
Serafina!  will  be  to  repay  tnat  affection  I 
have  been  so  happy  as  to  engage.  With 
what  transport  then  shall  I  obey  your  sum- 
mons, in  performing  that  enterprise  which 
will  rescue  you  from  the  bed  of  a  detested 
rival,  and  put  myself  in  full  possession  of  a 
Jewel  which  I  value  infinitely  more  than  life. 
Yes,  adorable  creature!  J  have  provided 
every  thing  for  our  escape,  and  at  midnight 
will  attend  you  in  your  own  apartment,  from 
whence  you  shall  be  conveyed  into  a  land  of 
liberty  and  peace,  where  you  will,  unmolested, 
enjoy  the  purity  of  that  religion  you  have 
espoused,  and  in  full  security  Mess  the  arms 
of  your  ever  faithful  Orlando." 

Were  you  a  fond  parent,  a  tender  husband, 
and  a  noble  Castilian,  I  should  not  need  to 
mention  the  unutterable  horrors  that  took 
possession  of  my  bosom,  when  I  perused  this 
accursed  letter,  by  which  I  learned  the  apos- 
tacy,  disobedience,  and  degeneracy,  of  my 
idolized  Serafina,  who  had  overthrown  and 
destroyed  the  whole  plan  of  felicity  which  I 
had  erected,  and  blasted  all  the  fi^Iories  of  my 
name ;  and  when  the  wretched  messenger, 
terrified  by  my  menaces  and  agitation,  con- 
fessed that  Antonia  herself  was  privy  to  the 
fi^ilt  of  her  daughter,  whom  she  had  solemnly 
betrothed  to  that  vile  German,  in  sight  of 
Heaven,  and  that,  by  her  connivance,  this 
plebeian  intended,  that  very  night,  to  bereave 
me  of  my  child,  I  was  for  some  moments 
stupefied  with  grief  and  amazement,  that  gave 
way  to  an  ecstasy  of  rage,  which  had  well 
nif  n  terminated  in  rage  and  distraction. 

I  now  tremble,  and  my  head  grows  giddy 
with  the  remembrance  of  that  dreadful  occa- 
sion :  behold  how  the  drops  trickle  down  my 
forehead  ;  this  agony  is  a  fierce  and  fiuniliar 
visitant,  I  shall  banish  it  anon.  I  summoned 
my  pxide,  my  resentment,  to  my  assistance ; 
these  are  the  cordials  that  support  me  against 
all  other  reflections;  those  were  the  aux- 
iliaries that  enabled  me,  in  the  day  of  trial, 
to  perform  that  sacrifice  which  my  honour 
demanded,  in  a  strain  so  loud  as  to  drown  the 
cries  of  nature,  love,  and  compassion.  Yes, 
they  espoused  that  ^ory  which  humanity 
would  have  betrayed,  and  my  revenge  was 
noble,  though  unnatural. 

3D 


My  scheme  was  soon  laid,  my  resolution 
soon  taken ;  I  privately  confined  the  wretch 
who  had  been  the  industrious  slave  of  this 
infamous  conspiracy,  that  she  might  take  no 
step  to  frustrate  or  interrupt  the  execution 
of  my  design.  Then  repairing  to  the  house 
of  an  apothecary  who  was  devoted  to  my 
service,  communicated  my  intention,  which 
he  durst  not  condemn,  and  could  not  reveal 
without  breaking  the  oath  of  secrecy  1  had 
imposed ;  and  he  furnished  me  with  two  vials 
of  poison  for  the  dismal  catastrophe  I  had 
planned.  Thus  provided,  I,  on  pretence  of 
sudden  business  at  Seville,  carefully  avoided 
the  dear,  the  wretched  pair,  whom  I  had  de- 
voted to  death,  that  my  heart  might  not 
relent,  by  means  of  those  tender  ideas  which 
the  sight  of  them  would  have  infallibly  in- 
spired ;  and,  when  day-li?ht  vanished,  too'c 
my  station  near  that  part  of  the  house  through 
which  the  villain  must  have  entered  on  his 
hellisii  purpose.  There  I  stood,  in  a  state 
of  horrid  expectation,  my  soul  ravaged  with 
the  different  passions  that  assailed  it,  until 
the  fatal  moment  arrived ;  when  I  perceived 
the  traitor  approach  the  window  of  a  lower 
apartment,  which  led  into  that  of  Serafina, 
and  gently  lifting  the  casement,  \^ich  was 
purposely  left  unsecured,  insinuate  half  of 
his  body  into  the  house  :  then  rushing  upon 
him,  in  a  transport  of  fury,  I  plunged  my 
sword  into  his  heart,  crying, — "  Villain ! 
receive  the.  reward  of  thy  treachery  and 
presumption.'* 

•  The  steel  was  so  well  aimed  as  to  render 
a  re{)etition  of  the  stroke  unnecessary ;  he 
uttered  one  groan,  and  fell  breathless  at  my 
feet.  Exulting  with  this  first  success  of  my 
revenge,  I  penetrated  into  the  chamber  where 
the  rohber  of  my  peace  was  expected  by  the 
unhappy  Serafina  and  her  mother,  who,  see- 
ing me  enter  with  a  most  savage  aspect,  and 
a  sword  reeking  with  the  vengeance  I  had 
taken,  seemed  almost  petrifiii^  with  fear. 
"  Behold,"  said  I,  *'  the  blood  of  that  base 
plebeian,  who  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
honour  of  my  house :  your  conspiracy  againafe' 
the  unfortunate  Don  Diego  de  Zelos  is  now 
discovered;  that  presumptuous  slave,  the 
favoured  Orlando,  is  now  no  more.     ^ 

Scarce  had  I  pronounced  these  words, 
when  a  loud  scream  was  uttered  by  both  the 
unhappy  victims.  "If  Orlando  is  slain," 
cried  the  infatuated  Serafina,  *<  what  have  I 
to  do  with  life  1  O  my  dear  lord !  my  hus- 
band, and  my  lover !  how  are  our  promised 
joys  at  once  cut  off!  here  strike,  my  father, 
complete  your  barbarous  sacrifice,  the  spirit 
of  the  murdered  Orlando  still  hovers  for  his 
wife."  These  frantic  exclamations,  in  which, 
she  was  joined  by  Antonia,  kept  up  the  fury  of 
my  resentment,  which  by  meekness  and  sub- 
mission might  have  been  weakened  and  ren- 
dered ineffectual.  "  Yes,  hapless  wretches," 
I  replied,  ''ye  shall  enjoy  your  wish:  the 
honour  of  my  name  requires  that  both  shall 
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die ;  yet  I  will  not  mangle  the  breast  of 
Antonia,  on  which  I  liave  so  oflen  reposed  ; 
I  will  not  shed  the  blood  of  Zelos,  nor  dis- 
figure the  beauteous  form  of  Serafina,  on 
which  I  have  so  often  gazed  with  wonder  and 
unspeakable  delight:  here  is  an  elixir,  to 
which  I  trust  the  consummation  of  my  re- 
venge." 

So  saying,  I  emptied  the  vials  into  sepa- 
rate cups,  and,  presenting  one  in  each  hand, 
the  miserable,  the  fair  offenders  instantly 
i:eceived  the  destined  draughts,  which  they 
drank  without  hesitation ;  then  praying  to 
Heaven  for  the  wretched  Don  Diego,  sunk 
upon  the  same  couch,  and  expired  without 
a  groan.  O  well-contrived  beverage !  O  hap- 
py composition,  by  which  all  the  miseries  of 
life  are  bo  easil]^  cured ! 

Suchr  was  the  fate  of  Antonia  and  Serafina: 
these  haijds  were  the  instrudbnts  that  de- 
prived them  of  life,  these  eyes  btfheld  them 
the  richest  prize  that  death  had  evw  won. 
Powers  supreme!  does  Don  Diego  live  to 
make  this  recapitulation  1  I  have  done  my 
duty ;  but  ah !  I  am  haunted  by  the  furies  of 
remorse :  I  am  tortured  i^th  the  incessant 
stin^  of  remembrance  and  regret ;  even  now 
tiie  imafM  of  my  wife  and  daughter  present 
themselves  to  my  imagination.  All  the  scenes 
of  happiness  I  have  enioyed  as  a  lover,  hus- 
band, and  parent,  all  the  endearing  hopes  I 
have  cherished,  now  pass  in  review  before 
me,  embittering  the  circumstances  of  ny 
inexpressible  woe ;  and  I  consider  mvself  as 
a  solitaijr  outcast  from  afi  the  comforts  of 
Bo^ety.  But,  enough  of  these  unmanly  com- 
plamts,  the  yearnings  of  nature  are  too  im- 
portunate. 

Having  completed  my  vengeance,  I  retired 
into  my  closet,  and,  furnish mg  myself  with 
some  ready  money,  and  jewels  of  considera- 
ble value,  went  into  the  stable,  saddled  mv 
favourite  steed,  which  I  instantly  mounted, 
and,  before  tl^  tumults  of  my  breast  subsided, 
found  myself  at  th6  town  of'^St  Lucar.  There 
I  learned  from  inquiry,  that  there  was  a  Dutch 
4^ark  in  the  harbour  ready  to  sail :  upon  which 
I  addressed  myself  to  the  master,  who,  for  a 
suitable  gratification,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
weig^h  anchor  that  same  night ;  so  that,  em- 
barking without  delay,  I  soon  bid  eternal 
adieu  U)  my  native  country.  It  was  not  from 
reason  and  reflection  that  I  took  these  mea- 
sures for  my  personal  safety  ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  involuntary  instinct,  that  seems 
to  operate  in  the  animal  machine,  while  tlie 
fticiiUy  of  thinking  is  suspended. 

To  what  drembl  reckoning  was  I  called, 
when  reason  resumed  her  mnction !  You 
may  believe  me,  my  friend,  when  I  assure 
you,  that  I  should  not  have  outlived  those 
tragedies  I  acted  had  I  not  been  restrained 
from  doin^  violence  upon  myself  by  certain 
considerations  which  no  man  of  honour  ought 
to  set  aside^  I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  fiUling  ingloriously  by  the  hand  of  an  eze* 


cutioner,  and  entailing  disj^ce  upon  a  family 
that  knew  no  stain  ;  and  iwas  deterred  ftom 
putting  an  end  to  my  own  misery,  by  the 
apprehensions  of  posthumous  censure,  which 
would  have  represented  me  Is  a  desponding 
wretch,  utterly  destitute  of  that  patience, 
fortitude,  and  resignation,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  Castilian.  I  was 
also  influenced  by  religious  motives,  that 
suggested  to  me  the  necessity  of  living,  to 
atone,  by  my  sufferings  and  sorrow,  for  the 
guilt  I  had  incurred  in  complying  with  a 
savage  punctilio,  which  is,  I  fear,  displeasing 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

These  were  the  reasons  that  opposed  mv 
entrance  into  that  peaceful  haibour  which 
death  presented  to  my  view ;  and  they  were 
soon  reinforced  by  another  principle  that 
sanctioned  ray  determination  to  continue  at 
the  servile  oar  of  life.  In  consequence  of 
unfavourable  winds,  our  vessel  for  some  days 
made  small  progress  in  her  voya^  to  Hoi- 
laj3d,  and  near  the  coast  of  Galliciawe  were 
joined  by  an  English  ship  from  Vigo,  the 
master  of  which  gavj  us  to  understand,  that 
before  he  set  sail,  a  courier  had  arrived  from 
Madrid  at  tl^t  phice,  with  orders  for  the 
corre^dor  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  native 
Spaniard  by  sea  from  any  port  within  his 
district;  and  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  apprehend  the  person  of  Don  Diego  de 
Zelos,  who  was  suspected  of  treasonable 
practices  against  the  state.  Such  an  order, 
wilh  a  minute  description  of  my  person,  was 
at  the  same  time  despatched  to  all  the  sea- 
ports and  frontier  places  in  Spain. 

You  may  easilv  suppose  how  I,  who  was 
already  overwhelmed  with  distress,  could 
bear  this  aggravation  of  misfortune  and  dis- 
grace: I,  who  had  always  maintained  the 
reputation  of  loyalty,  which  was  acquired  at 
the  hazard  of  my  life,  and  the  expense  of  my 
bfood.  To  deal  candidly,  I  must  own,  that 
this  intelligence  roused  me  from  a  lethargy 
of  griefl  which  had  begun  to  overpower  my 
faculties.  I  immediately  imputea  this  dis- 
honourable charge. to  the  evil  offices  of  some 
villain,  who  had  basely  taken  the  advantage 
of  my  deplorable  situation,  and  I  was  inflamed, 
inspired  with  the  desire  of  vindicating  mj 
fame,  and  revenging  the  injury.  Thus  ani- 
mated, I  resolved  to  disguise  myself  effect- 
ually from  the  observation  of  those  spies 
which  every  natioA  finds  its  account  in  em- 
ploying in  foreign  countries:  I  purchased 
this  habit  from  the  Dutch  navigator,  in  whose 
house  I  kept  myself  conceded,  after  oar 
arrival  at  Amsterdam,  until  my  beard  was 
grown  to  a  sufficient  length  to  favour  my 
design,  and  then  appeared  as  a  Persian  dealer 
in  Jewels.  As  I  could  gain  no  satisfactory 
information  touching  myself  in  this  country, 
had  no  purpose  to  pursue,  and  was  extremely 
miserable  among  a  people,  who,  being  mer- 
cenary and  unsocial,  were  very  ill  i^apted 
to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  my  condition,  I 
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gratified  my  landlord  for  hie  important  bon 
vices,  with  the  best  part  of  my  efi^ects  ;  and 
httving,  by  this  meahs,  procured  a  certificate 
from  uie  magistracy,  repaired  to  Rotterdam, 
from  whence  I  set  out  in  a  travelling  carriage 
for  Antwerp,  on  my  way  to  this  capital ;  hop- 
.  ingv  with  a  succession  of  different  objects,  to 
mitigate  the  anguish  of  my  mind,  and  by  the 
most  industrious  inquiry,  to  learn  such  parti- 
cuJars  of  that  raise  impeachment,  as  would 
enable  me  to  take  measures  for  my  own  jus- 
tification, as  well  as  for  projecting  a  plan  of 
reven^  against  the  vile  perfidious  author. 

This,  I  imagined,  would  be  no  difficult  task, 
considering  the  friendship  and  intercourse 
subsisting  between  the  Spanish  and  French 
nations,  and  the  communicative  disposition 
for  which  the  Parisians  are  renowned ;  but 
I  have  found  myself  egregiously  deceived  in 
my  expectation :  the  officers  of  the  police  in 
this  city  are  so  inquisitive  and  vigilant^  that 
the  most  minute  action  of  a  s#anger  is  scru- 
tinized with  great  severity ;  and,  although  the 
inhabitants  are  very  fi^ank  in  discoursing  on 
indifferent  subjects,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
.  .  extremely  cautions  in  avoiding  all  conversa^ 
*'*tion  that  turns  upon  state  occurrences  and 
maxims  of  ^vemment.  In  a  word,  the 
peculiarity  of  my  appearance  subjects  me  so 
much  to  particular  observation,  that  I  have 
hitherto  thought  proper  to  devour  my  ffriefe  in 
silence,  and  even  to  bear  the  want  of  almost 
ever}'  convenience,  rather  than  h  azard  a  prema- 
ture discovery,  by  offering  my  jewels  to  sale. 
In  this  emergency  I  have  been  so  far  for- 
tunate as  to  Income  acquainted  with  you, 
whom  I  look  upon  as  a  man  of  honour  and 
humanity.  Indeed,  I  was  at  first  sight  pre- 
possessed in  your  favour :  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mistakes  which  men  daily  commit  in 
judging  from  appearances,  there  is  something 
in  the  physiognomy  of  a  stranger  from  which 
one  cannot  help  forming  an  opinion  of  Itis 
character  and  disposition.  For  once,  my 
penetration  hath  not  failed  me ;  your  beha- 
viour justifies  my  decision  ;  you  have  treated 
me  with  that  sympathy*and  respect  which 
none  but  the  generous  will  pay  to  the  unfor- 
tunate. I  have  trusted  you  accordingly:  I 
have  put  my  life,  my  honour  in  your  power ; 
and  I  must  beg  leave  to  depend  upon  your 
friendship  for  obtaining  that  satisfaction  for 
which  alone  I  seek  to  live.  Your  employ- 
ment  engages  you  in  tfife  ^ay  world:  you 
daily  mingle  with  the  societies  of  men  ;  the 
domestics  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  will 
not  shun  your  acquaintance ;  you  may  fre- 
quent the  coffeehouses  to  which  they  resort; 
and,  in  the  course  of  these  occasions,  unsus- 
pected, inform  yourself  of  that  mysterious 
charge  which  lies  heavy  on  the  fame  of  the 
unfortunate  Don  Diego.  I  must  likei^e 
implore  your  assistance  in  converting  my 
jewels  into  money,  that  I  may  breathe  inde- 
pendent of  maiT,  until  Heaven  shall  permit 
me  to  finish  this  weary  pilgrimage  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

A  flagrant  instance  of  Fathom* »  vtWtM,  in 
the  mann^  of  his  retreat  to  England* 

Fathom,  who  had  lent  an  attentive  ear  to 
every  circumstance  of  this  disastrous  storv.* 
no  sooner  heard  it  concluded,  than,  with  iH 
aspect  of  generous  and  cordial  compassion, 
not  even  unattended  with  tears,  4ie  condoled 
the  lamentable  fate  of  Don  Diego  de  Zelos,  ^ 
deplored  the  untimely  death  of  the  gentle 
Antonia  and  the  fiiir  Serafina,  and  undertook 
the  interests  of  the  wretched  Castilian  with 
such  warmth  of  sympathizing  zeal,  as  ^rew 
a  flood  from  his  eyes,  whjje  he  wrung  his 
benefactor's  hand  in  a  transport  of  gratitude. 
Those  were  literally  tears  of  joy,  or  at  least 
of  satisfaction,*  on  both  sides ;  as  our  hero 
wept  with  affection  and  attachment  to  the 
jewels  that  were  to  be  committed  to  his  care : 
but,  far  from  discovering  the  true  source  of 
his  tenderness,  he  affected  to  dissuade  the 
Spaniard  from  parting  with  the  diamobds, 
which  he  counselled  him  to  reserve  for  a  more 
pressing  occasion;  and,  in  tHe  fieantime, 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  depe;)d  upon  his 
friendship  for  present  relief.  This  generous 
proffer  served  only  to  confirm  Don  Diego's 
resolution,  which  he  forthwith  executed,  by 
putting  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  jewels 
to  the  value  of  a  thousand  crowns,  and  de- 
siring him  to  detain  for  his  own.  iise  any 
part  of  the  sum  they  would  raise.  Our  ad- 
venturer thanked  him  for  the  good  opinion 
he  entertained  of  his  integritv;  an  opinion 
fully  manifested  in  honouring  him  with  such 
important  confidence;  and  assured  him  he 
would  transact  his  affairs  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  caution,  and  dispatch.  The  even- 
ing  bein^  bv  this  time  almost  consumed, 
these  new  allies  retired  separately  to  rest ; 
though  each  passed  the  night  without  repose, 
in  very  different  reflections,  the  Castilian 
being,  as  usual,  agitated  with  the  unceasi^ 
pangs  of  his  unalterable  misery,  interspersed 
with  gleaming  hopes  of  revenge ;  and  Fathom 
being  kept  awake  with  revolving  plans  for 
turning  his  fellow-lodger's  credulitf'to  his 
own  advantage.  From  the  nature  of  the 
Sj)aniard's  situation,  he  might  have  appro- 
priated the  jewelslo  himself,  and  remained 
in  Paris  witllout  iear  of  a  prosecution,  be- 
cause the  injured  party  haa,  by  the  above 
narrative,  left  bis  life  and  liberty  at  discretion; 
but  he  did  not  think  himself  secure  from  the 
personal  resentment  of  an  enraged  desperate 
Castilian,  and  therefore  determined  to  with- 
draw f,himself  privately  into  that  country 
where  he  had  all  along  proposed  to  fix  the 
standard  of  his  finesse,  which  fortune  had 
now  empowered  him  to  exercise  according 
to  his  wish. 
Bent  upon  this  retreat,  he  went  abroad  in 
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the  monang,  on  pretence  of  acting  in  tbe 
concerns  ofhis  jfhend  Don  Diego,  and,  hav- 
ing hired  a  post-chaise  to  be  ready  at  the 
dawning  of  next  day,  returned  to  hie  lodgings, 
where  he  cajoled  the  Spaniard  with  a  feigned 
report  of  his  negotiation ;  then,  securing  his 
most  valuable  effects  about  his  person,  arose 
.with  the  cock,  repaired  to  the  place  at  which 
he  had  appointed  to  meet  the  postilion  with 
the  carriage,  and  set  out  for  England  without 
further  delay,  leaving  the  unhappy  Zelos  to 
the  horrors^f  indigence,  and  the  additional 
agony  of  this  fresh  disappointment.  Yet  he 
was  not  the  only  person  affected  by  the  ab. 
rupt  departure  of  Fathom,  which  was  hastened 
by  the  importunities,  threats,  and  reproaches, 
of  his  landlord's  daughter,  whom  he  had  de- 
bauched under  promise  of  marriage,  and  now 
left  in  the  fourth  month  of  her  pregnancy. 

Notwithstanding  the  dangerous  adventure 
in  which  he  had  been  formerly  involved  by 
travelling  in  the  night,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  make  the  usual  halts  on  this  journey 
for  sleep  or  refreshment,  nor  did  he  once 
quit  the  chaise  till  his  arrival  at  Boulogne, 
which  he  reached  in  twenty  hours  after  his 
departure  from  Paris.  Here  he  thought  he 
might  safely  indul^  himself  with  a  comfort- 
able meal ;  accordingly  he  bespoke  a  poulard 
for  dinner,  and,  while  that  was  preparing, 
went  forth  to  view  the  city  and  harbour. 
When  he  beheld  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion, 
his  heart  thrqbbed  with  all  the  joy  of  a  be- 
loved son,  who,  after  a  tedious  and  fatiguing 
voyage,  ftviews  the  chimneys  of  his  father's 
house.  He  surveyed  the  neighbouring  coast 
of  England  with  fond  and  longing  eyes,  hke 
another  Moses,  reconnoitring  the  land  of 
Canaan  from  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah ;  and, 
to  such  a  degree  of  impatience  was  be  in- 
flamed by  the  sight,  that,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  Calais,  he  resolved  to  take  his  passage 
directly  from  Boulogne,  even  if  Hie  shoudd 
hire  a  vessel  for  the  purpose.  With  these 
sentiments,  he  inquired  if  there  was  any  ship 
bound  for  England,  and  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  the  master  of  a  small  bark,,  who  in- 
tended to  weigh  anchor  for  Deal  that  same 
efening  at  hi^  water. 

Transported  with  this  information,  he  im- 
mediately agreed  for  his  passage,  sold  the 
post-chaise  to  his  landlord  for  thirty  guineas, 
as  a  piece  of  fumitftre  for  which  he  could 
have  no  further  use,  purchpsed  a  portmanteau, 
together  with  some  hnen  and  wearing  apparel, 
and,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  host,  took 
into  his  service  an  extra-postilion  or  helper, 
who  had  formerly  worn  the  livery  of  a  travel- 
ling marquis.  This  new  domestic,  whose 
name  was  Maurice,  underwent,  with  great 
applause,  the  examination  of  our  heifK  who 
perceived  in  him  a  fund  of  sagacity  and 

{>resence  qf  mind,  by  which  he  was  excel- 
ently  qualified  for  being  the  valet  of  an 
adventurer :  be  was  theretore  accommodated 
with  a  second-hand  suit*  and  another  shirt, 


and  at  once  listed  under  the  banners  of  Count 
Fathom,  who  spent  the  whole  afternoon  in 
giving  him  proper  instructions  for  the  regula- 
tion of  his  conduct. 

Having  settled  these  preliminaries  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  he  and  his  baggage  w^re 
embarked  about  six  o'clock  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  it  was  not  without  emotion 
that  he  found  himself  benighted  upon  the 
great  deep,  of  which,  before  the  preceding 
day,  he  had  never  enjoyed  even  the  most 
distant  prospect.  However,  he  was  not  a 
man  to  be  afraid  where  there  was  really  no 
appearance  of  danger ;  and  the  agreeable 
presages  of  future  fortune  supported  his 
spirits  amidst  the  disagreeable  nausea  which 
commonly  attends  landsmen  at  sea,  until  he 
was  set  ashore  upon  the  beach  at  Deal,  which 
he  entered  in  good  health  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Like  Cesar,  however,  he  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  landing,  on  account  of  the  sweUing 
sur^  that  tumbled  about  with  such  violence 
as  had  almost  overset  the  cutter  that  carried 
him  on  shore :  and,  in  his  ea^mess  to  jump 
upon  the  strand,  his  fbot  slipped  from  the 
side  of  the  boat,  so  that  he  was  thrown  for- 
wards in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  his  hands 
were  the  first  parts  of  him  that  touched 
English  ground.  Upon  this  occasion,  he,  in 
imitation  of  Scipio's  behaviour  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  hailed  the  omen,  and,  grasping  a 
handful  of  the  sand,  was  heard  to  exclaim  in 
the  Italian  language, — **  Ah,  ha.  Old  England, 
I  have  thee  fast." 

As  he  walked  up  to  the  inn,  followed  by 
Maurice  loaded  with  his  portmanteau,  he 
congratulated  himself  upon  his  happy  voyagev 
and  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  spoil,  and 
could  not  help  snuffing  up  the  British  air 
with  marks  of  infinite  relish  and  satisfaction. 
His  first  care  was  to  recompense  himself  tor 
the  want  of  sleep  he  had  undergone,  andt 
after  he  had  sufficiently  recruited  himself 
with  several  hours  of  uninterrupted  repose, 
he  set  out  in  a  post-chaise  for  Canterbury, 
where  he  took  a  pl&ce  in  tbe  London  stage, 
which  he  was  told  would  depart  next  morn- 
ing, the  coach  being  already  full.  On  this 
very  first  day  of  his  arrival,  he  perceived 
between  the  English  and  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  hitherto  lived  such  essentia 
difference  in  customs,  appearance,  and  way 
of  living,  as  inspired  him  with  high  notions 
of  that  British  freedom,  opulence,  and  con- 
venience, on  which  he  had  often  heard  his 
mother  expatiate.  On  the  road  he  feasted 
his  eye-sight  with  the  verdant  bills  covered 
with  fiocks  of  sheep,  tbe  fruitful  vales  par- 
celled  out  into  cultivated  inclosures ;  the  very 
cattle  seemed  to  profit  by  the  wealth  of  their 
misters,  being  large,  sturdy,  and  sleek,  and 
every  peasant  breathed  the  insolence  of 
liberty  and  independence.  In  a  word,  be 
viewed  the  wide  extended  plains  of  Kent  witli 
a  lover's  eye,  and,  his  ambition  becominf 
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romantic,  could  not  help  ftjucying  hioiself 
another  conquerDr  of  the  isle. 

He  was  not,  howefer,  long  amused  by  these 
vam  chimeras,  which  soon  vanished  before 
other  reflections  of  more  importance  and 
solidity.  His  imagination,  it  must  be  owned, 
wa0  at  all  times  too  chaste  to  admit  those 
overweening  hopes  which  often  mislead  the 
mind  of  the  projector.  He  had  studied  man- 
kind  with  mcredible  diligence,  and  knew 
perfectly  well  how  &r  he  could  depend  on 
the  passions  and  foibles  of  human  nature. 
That  he  might  now  act  consistently  with  bis 
former  sagacity,  he  resolved  to  pass  himself 
upon  his  fellow-traveUers  for  a  French  gen- 
tleman, equally  a  stranger  to  the  language 
and  country  of  England,  in  order  to  glean 
from  their  discourse  such .  intelligence  as 
might  avail  him  in  his  future  operations  ;  and 
his  lacquey  was  tutored  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

Some  accouTit  of  hU  feUow^traveUerB. 

Thosb  who  had  taken  places  for  the  coach, 
understandinfif  the  sixth  seat  was  engaged  by 
a  foreigner,  oetermined  to  profit  by  his  igno- 
rance; and,  with  that  politeness  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  happy  island,  fixed  themselves 
m  the  vehicle  in  such  a  manner,  before  he 
had  the  least  intimation  of  their  design,  that 
he  found  it  barely  practicable  to  insinuate 
himself  sidelong  between  a  corpulent  quaker 
and  a  fat  Wapping  landlady,  in  which  atti- 
tude he  stuck  fast, like  a  thin  quarto  between 
two  voluminous  dictionaries  on  a  bookseller's 
shelf ;  and,  as  if  the  pain  and  inconvenience 
of  such  compression  was  not  sufficient  matter 
of  cliagrin,  the  greatest  part  of  the  company 
entertained  themselves  with  laugliing  at  his 
ludicrous  station. 

The  ioUy  dame  at  his  left  hand  observed, 
with  a  loud  exclamation  of  mirth,  that  mon- 
sieur would  be  soon  better  acquainted  with  a 
buttock  of  English  beef;  and  said,  by  that 
time  they  should  arrive  at' their  dining-place, 
he  might  be  spitted  without  larding.  '*  Yes, 
verily,"  replied  Obadiah,  who  was  a  waff  in 
his  way,  "  but  the  swine's  fat  will  be  all  on 
one  side."  "  So  much  the  better  for  you," 
cried  mine  hostess,  "  for  that  side  is  all  your 
own."  The  quaker  was  not  so  much  dis- 
concerted by  the  quickness  of  this  repartee, 
but  that  he  answered  with  great  delibera- 
tion,— "  I  thank  thee  for  thjr  love,  but  will 
not  profit  by  thy  loss,  especially  as  I  like 
not  the  savour  of  these  outlandish  fowls; 
they  are  profane  birds  of  passage,  relished 
only  by  the  children  of  vanity,  like  thee." 

The  plump  gentlewoman  took  umbrage  at 
this  last  expression,  which  she  considered  is 
a  dottble  reproach,  and  repeated  the  words,-^ 
**  children  of  vanity !"  with  an  emphasis  of 
roflentment,    '*  I  believe,  if  the  truth  were 


known,"  said  she,  "  there's  more  vanity  than 
midriff  in  that  great  beilf  of  yours,  for  aO 
your  pretending  to  humility  and  religion. 
Sirrah !  my  corporation  is  made  up  of  good, 
wholesome,  English  fiU ;  but  you  are  puffed 
up  with  the  wind  of  vanity  and  delusion ;  and 
when  it  begins  to  gripe  your  entrails,  you 
pretend  to  have  a  motion,  and  then  get  up 
and  preach  nonsense :  yet  you'll  take  it  upon 
you  to  call  your  betters  children :  marry  come 
up,  Mr  Goosecap,  I  have  got  children  that 
are  as  good  men  as  you,  or  any  li^pocritical 
trembler  in  England." 

A  person  who  sat  opposite  to  the  quaker, 
hearing  this  remonstrance,  which  seemed 
pregnant  with  contention,  interposed  in  the 
conversation  with  a  conscious  leer,  and  beg- 
ged there  might  be  no  rupture  between  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh.  By  this  remonstrance 
he  relieved  Obadiah  from  the  satire  of  this 
female  orator,  and  brought  the  whole  ven- 
geance of  her  elocution  upon  his  own  head. 
" Flesh!"  cried  she,  with  all  the  ferocity  of 
an  enraged  Thalestris,  *<  none  of  your  names, 
Mr  Yellowchaps.  What !  I  warrant  you  have 
an  antipathy  to  flesh,  because  you  youra^ 
are  nothing  but  skin  and  bone.  I  suppose 
you  are  somepoor  starved  journeyman  tailor 
come  from  France,  where  you  have  been 
learning  to  cabbage,  and  have  not  seen  a 
good  meal  of  victuals  these  seven  years  :  you 
have  been  living  upon  rye  bread  and  soup- 
maigre,  and  now  you  come  over  like  a  walk- 
ings atomy,  with  a  rat's  tail  at  your  wig,  and 
a  tinsey  jacket :  and  so,  forsooth,  y|u  set  up 
for  a  gentleman,  and  pretend  to  9d  fiuut 
with  a  sirloin  of  roast  beef" 

The  gentleman  heard  this  address  with 
admirable  patience,  and,  when  she  had  rung 
put  her  alarm,  very  cooUy  replied, — "Any 
thing  but  your  stinking  fish,  madam.  Since 
when,  I  pray,  have  you  travelled  in  stage- 
coaches, and  left  off  your  old  profession  of 
crying  oysters  in  winter,  and  rotten  mackerel 
in  Junel  You  were  then  known  by  th»  name 
of  Kate  Brawn,  and  in  good  repute  among 
the  ale-houses  in  Thames  street,  till  that, 
unlucky  amour  with  the  master  of  a  com 
vessel,  in  which  he  was  unfortunately  d^ 
tected  by  his  own  spouse ;  but  you  seem  to 
have  hsen  by  that  fall ;  and  I  wish  you  joy 
of  your  present  pli^t ;  though  considenng 
your  education  on  ^ar  key,  you  can  give 
but  a  sorry  account  of  yourself:" 

The  amazon,  though  neither  exhausted  nor 
dismayed,  was  really  confounded  at  the  tem- 
per and  assurance  of  this  antagonist,  who  had 
gathered  all  these  anecdotes  from  the  fertility 
of  his  own  invention  ;  after  a  short  pause, 
however,  she  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  ob- 
loquy sufficient  to  overwhelm  any  person 
who  had  not  been  used  to  take  up  arms 
against  such  seas  of  trouble :  and  a  dispute 
ensued  which  would  have  not  only  disgraced 
the  best  orators  on  the  Thames,  but  even 
have  made  a  figure  in  the  oelebration  of  the 
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Eleusinian  mysteries,  during  which  the  Athe- 
nian matrons  rallied  one  another  from  different' 
wagons,  with  that  freedom  of  altercation  so 
happily  preserved  in  this  our  a^  and  country. 

Such  a  redundancy  of  epithets,  and  va^ 
riety  of  metaphors,  tropes,  and  figures, 
were  uttered  between  these  well-matched 
opponents,  that  an  epic  bard  would  have 
found  his  account  in  listening  to  the  contest ; 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  been 
confined  to  words,  had  it  not  been  interrupted 
for  the  sake  of  a  young  woman  of  an  agree- 
able countenance  and  modest  carriage ;  who, 
being  shocked  at  some  of  their  flowers  of 
speech,  and  terrified  by  the  menacing  looks 
and  gestures  of  the  fiery-feathered  dame, 
began  to  scream  aloud,  and  beg  leave  to  quit 
the  coach.  Her  perturbation  put  an  end  to 
the  high  debate.  The  sixth  passenger,  who 
had  not  opened  his  mouth,  endeavoured  to 
comfort  her  with  assurances  of  protection ; 
the  quaker  proposed  a  cessation  of  arms ;  the 
male  disputant  acquiesced  in  the  proposal, 
assuring  the  company  he  had  entered  the 
lists  for  their  entertainment  only,  without 
aequiring  the  least  grudge  or  ill-will  to  the 
fat  gentlewoman,  whom  he  protested  he  had 
never  seen  before  that  day,  and  who,  for 
aught  he  knew,  was  a  person  of  credit  and 
reputation.  He  then  held  forth  his  hand  in 
token  of  amity,  and  asked  pardon  of  the 
offended  party,  who  was  appeased  by  his 
submission ;  and,  in  testimony  of  her  bene- 
volence, presented  to  the  other  female,  whom 
she  had  discomposed,  an  Hungary- water  bot- 
tle filled  with  cherry-brandy,  recommending 
it  as  a  much  more  powerful  remedy  than  the 
sal  volatile  which  the  other  held  to  her  nose. 

Poace  being  thus  re-established,  in  a 
treaty  comprehending  Obadiah  and  all  pres- 
ent, it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  the  reader 
some  further  information,  touching  the  several 
characters  assembled  in  this  vehicle.  The 
quaker  was  a  London  merchant,  who  had 
been  at  Deal  superintending  the  repairs  of  a 
ship  which  had  suffered  by  a  storm  in  the 
Downs.  The  Wapping  landlady  was  on  her 
return  from  the  same  place,  where  she  had 
attended  the  payment  of  a  man  of  war,  with 
sundry  powers  of  attorney,  granted  by  the 
sailors,  who  had  lived  upon  credit  at  her 
house.  Her  competitor  in  fame  was  a  dealer 
in  wine,  a  smu^ler  of  French  lace,  and  a 
petty  gamester  just  arrived  from  Paris,  in  the 
company  of  an  English  barber,  who  sat  on 
his  right  hand ;  and  the  youn^  woman  was 
daughter  of  a  country  curate,  m  her  way  to 
London,  where  she  was  bound  apprentice  to 
a  milliner. 

Hitherto  Fathom  had  sat  in  silent  astonish- 
ment  at  the  manner  of  his  fellow-travellers, 
which  far  exceeded  the  notions  he  had  pre- 
conceived of  En^ish  plainness  and  rusticity : 
he  found  himself  a  monument  of  that  dis- 
regard and  contempt  which  a  stranger  never 
faus  to  meet  with  from  the  inhabitants  of  this 


island ;  and  saw,  with  surprise,  an  agreeable 
young  creature  sit  as  solitary  and  unheeded 
as  himself.  He  was,  indeed,  allured  by  the 
roses  of  her  complexion,  and  the  innocence 
of  her  aspect,  and  began  to  repent  of  having 
pretended  ignorance  of  the  language,  l^ 
which  he  was  restrained  from  exercising  bis 
eloquence  upon  her  heart ;  he  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  ingratiate  himself,  if  possible,  by  the 
courtesy  and  politeness  of  dumb  show^,  and 
for  that  purpose  put  his  eyes  in  motion  with- 
out farther  delay. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Another  providential  deliverance  from  the 
effects  of  the  smuggler**  ingenious  con^ 
jecture. 

DuBiNo  these  deliberations,  the  wine-raer- 
cbant,  with  a  view  to  make  a  parade  of  hit 
superior  parts  and  breeding,  as  well  as  to 
pave  the  wav  for  a  match  at  backgammon, 
made  a  tender  of  his  snuff-box  to  our  ad- 
venturer, and  asked  in  bad  French,  how  he 
travelled  from  Paris.  This  question  produced 
a  series  of  interrogations  concerning  the 
place  of  Ferdinand's  abode  in  that  city,  and 
his  business  in  England  ;  so  that  he  was  fain 
to  practise  the  science  of  defence,  and  an- 
swered with  such  ambiguity  as  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  smuggler,  who  began  to  be- 
lieve our  hero  had  some  very  cogent  reason 
for  evading  his  curiosity :  he  immediately  set 
his  reflection  at  work,  and,  after  various  con- 
jectures, fixed  upon  Fathom's  being  the 
young  pretender.  Big  with  this  supposition, 
he  eyed  hi^  with  the  most  earnest  attention, 
comparing  his  features  with  those  of  the 
chevalier's  portrait,  which  he  had  seen  in 
France,  and  though  the  fiices  were  as  unlike 
as  any  two  human  faces  could  be,  found  the 
resemblance  so  striking  as  to  dispel  all  bis 
doubts,  and  persuade  him  to  introduce  the 
stranger  to  some  justice  on  the  road ;  a  step 
by  which  he  would  not  only  manifest  his  zeal 
for  the  protestant  succession,  but  also  acquire 
the  splendid  reward  proposed  by  parliament, 
to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  that 
famous  adventurer. 

These  ideas  intoxicated  the  brain  of  this 
man  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  he 
actually  believed  himself  in  possession  of  the 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  amused  his  fancy 
with  a  variety  of  magnificent  projects  to  be 
executed  by  means  of  that  acquisition,  until 
his  reveiT  was  interrupted  by  the  halting  of 
the  coach  at  the  inn  where  the  passengera 
used  to  eat  their  breakfasts.    Waked  as  ho 
was  from  the  dream  of  happiness^  it  had 
made  such  impression  upon  his  mind,  ihat^ 
seeing  Futhom  rise  up  with  an  intention  to 
alight,  he  took  it  for  granted  his  design  was 
to  escape,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar, 
called  aloud  for  assistance  in  the  king's  name 
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Our  hero,  whose  sagacity  and  presence  ^f 
mind  very  often  supplied  the  place  of  courage, 
instead  of  being  terrified  at  this  assault, 
which  might  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  an  ordinary  villain,  was  so  perfectly  master 
of  every  circumstance  of  his  own  situation, 
as  to  know  at  once  that  the  aggressor  could 
not  possibly  have  the  least  cause  of  complaint 
a^inst  him :  and  therefore,  imputing  this 
violence  either  to  madness  or  mistake,  very 
deliberately  suffered  himself  to  be  made 
prisoner  by  the  people  of  the  house,  who  ran 
to  the  coach  door  in  obedience  to  the  sum- 
mons  of  the  wine-merctiant.  The  rest  of  the 
company  were  struck  dumb  with  surprise  and 
consternation  at  this  sudden  adventure ;  and 
the  quaker,  dreading  some  fell  resistance  on 
the  side  of  the  outlandish  maa,  unpinned  the 
other  coach  door  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  trundled  himself  into  the  mud  for  safety. 
The  others,  seeing  the  temper  and  resigna- 
tion of  the  prisoner,  soon  recovered  their 
recollection,  and  began  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  his  arrest :  upon  which  the  captor, 
whose  teeth  chattered  with  terror  and  im- 
])atience,  gave  them  to  understand  that  he 
'Was  a  state  criminal,  and  demanded  their 
help  in  conveyin?  him  to  justice. 

Luckily  for  botn  parties,  there  happened  to 
be  at  the  inn  a  company  of  squires  just  re- 
turned from  the  death  of  a  leash  of  hares, 
which  thev  had  ordered  to  be  dressed  for 
dinner,  and  among  these  gentlemen  was  one 
of  the  quorum,  to  whom  the  accuser  had  im- 
mediate recourse,  marching  before  the  cap- 
tive, who  walked  very  peaceably  between  the 
landlord  and  one  of  his  waiters,  and  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  spectators,  some  of  whom  had 
secured  the  faithful  Maurice,  who  in  his  be- 
haviour closely  imitated  the  deliberation  of 
his  master.  In  this  order  did  the  procession 
advance  to  the  apartment  in  which  the 
magistrate,  with  his  fellows  of  the  chase,  sat 
smoking  his  morning  pipe  over  a  tankard  of 
strong  ale  ;  and  the  smuggler  being  directed 
to  the  right  person, — "May  it  please  your 
worship*"  said  he,  "  I  have  brought  this 
foreigner  before  you,  on  a  violent  suspicion 
of  his  being  a  proclaimed  outlaw ;  and  I  de- 
sire, before  these  witnesses,  that  my  title 
may  be  made  good  to  the  reward  that  shall 
become  due  upon  his  conviction." 

•*  Friend,"  replied  the  justice,  "  I  know 
nothing  of  you  or  your  titles ;  but  this  I  know, 
if  you  have  any  information  to  give  in,  you 
must  come  to  my  house  when  I  am  at  home, 
and  proceed  in  a  lawful  way;  that  is,  d*ye 
mind  me,  if  you  swear  as  how  this  here  per- 
son is  an  outlaw,  then  if  so  be  as  he  has 
nothing  to  say  to  the  contrary,  my  ^lerk  shall 
make  oyt  a  mittimus,  and  so  to  jail  with  him 
till  nQxt  'size."  "  But,  sir,"  answered  the 
irapeacher,  "  this  is  a  case  that  admits  of  nd 
delay;  the  person  I  have  apprehended  is  a 
prisoner  of  consequence  to  the  state. "  "  H  o  w, 
feDorl"  cried  the  magistrate,  interrupting 


him,  '*  is  there  anv  jserson  of  more  conse- 
quence than  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace,  who  is  besides  a  considerable 
member  of  the  landed  interest !  D'ye  know^ 
sirrah,  who  you  are  talking  tol  If  you  don't 
go  about  your  business,  I  believe  I  shall  lay 
you  by  the  heels." 

The  smuggler,  fearing  his  prize  would 
escape  tlirou^  the  ignorance,  pride,  and  ob- 
stinacy of  this  country  justice,  approached 
his  worship,  and,  in  a  whisper  which  wajs 
overheard  by  all  the  company,  assured  him 
he  had  indubitable  reason  to  believe  the 
foreigner  was  no  other  than  the  pretender's 
eldest  son.  At  mention  of  this  formidable 
name,  every  individual  of  the  audience  start- 
ed, with  signs  of  terror  and  amazement. 
The  justice  dropped  his  pipe,  recoiled  upon 
his  chair,  and,  looking  most  ridiculously 
aghast,  exclaimed, — *'  Seize  him,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  his  majesty  King  George !  Has 
he  got  no  secret  arms  about  him !" 

Fathom  being  thus  informed  of  the  sus- 
picion under  which  he  stood,  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
spectators  flew  upon  him ;  and  suffered  him- 
self  to  be  searched  with  great  composure, 
well  knowing  they  would  find  no  movables 
about  his  person  but  such  as  upon  examina- 
tion would  turn  to  his  account ;  he  therefore 
very  calmly  presented  to  the  magistrate  his 
purse,  and  a  small  box  that  contained  his 
jewels,  and  in  the  French  language  desired 
they  might  be  preserved  from  the  handq  of 
the  mob.  This  request  was  interpqited  by 
the  accuser,  who,  at  the  same  time,  laid 
claim  to  the  booty.  The  justice  took  charge 
of  the  deposit,  and  one  of  his  nei^hbouifls 
bavin?  undertaken  the  office  of  cler6,  nd^ro- 
ceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  culprit, 
whose  papers  were  by  this  time  laid  on  the 
table  before  him.  **  Stranger,"  said  he,  "  you 
stand  charged  with  being  son  of  the  pre- 
tender to  these  realms:  what  have  you  to 
say  in  your  own  defence!"  Our  hero  q^sured 
him  in  the  French  language,  that  he  was 
falsely  impeached,  and  demanded  justice  on 
the  accuser,  who,  without  the  least  reason, 
had  made  such  a  malicious  attack  upon  the 
life  and  honour  of  an  innocent  gentleman. 

The  smuggler,  instead  of  acting  the  part 
of  a  fiiithffal  interpreter,  told  his  worship,  that 
the  prisoner's  answer  was  no  more  than  a 
simple  denial,  which  every  felon  would  make, 
who  had  nothing  else  to  plead  in  his  own 
behalf,  and  that  this  alone  was  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  his  guilt ;  because,  if  he  was  not 
really  the  person  they  suspected  him  to  be, 
the  thing  would  speak  for  itself;  for,  if  he 
was  not  the  young  pretender,  who  then  was 
he?  This  argument  had  great  weight  with 
the  justice,  who,  assuming  a  very  important 
aspect,  observed, — "  Very  true,  friend,  ifyou 
are  not  the  pretender,  in  the  name  of  Uod, 
who  are  you  1  One  may  see  with  half  an  eye 
that  he  is  no  better  than  a  promiscuous  fellow." 
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Ferdinand  now  began  to  repent  of  having 
pretended  ignorance  of  the  English  language, 
as  he  founcT  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  rascal, 
who  put  a  false  gloss  upon  all  his  words ; 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  audience  suc- 
cessively in  French,  High  Dutch,  Italian,  and 
Hungarian  Latin,  desiring  to  know  if  any 
person  present  understood  any  of  these 
tongues,  that  his  answers  might  be  honestly 
explained  to  the  bench.  But  he  might  have 
accosted  them  in  Chinese  with  the  same 
success :  there  was  not  one  person  present 
tolerably  versed  in  his  mother  ton^e,  much 
less  acquainted  with  any  foreign  language, 
except  the  wine-merchant,  who,  incensed  at 
this  appeal,  which  he  considered  as  an  affront 
to  his  integrity,  gave  the  judge  to  understand, 
that  the  delinquent,  instead  of  speaking  to 
the  purpose,  contumaciously  insulted  his 
authority  in  sundry  forcijjn  hngos,  which  he 
apprehended  was  an  additional  proof  of  his 
being  the  chevalier's  son,  inasmuch  as  no 
person  would  take  the  pains  to  learn  such  a 
variety  of  gibberish,  except  with  some  sinister 
intent. 

This  annotation  was  not  lost  upon  the 
squire,  who  was  too  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
his  office  to  overlook  sudh  a  flagrant  instance 
of  contempt.  His  eyes  glistened,  his  cheeks 
were  inflated  with  rage.  "  The  case  is  plain," 
said  he ;  "  having  nothing  of  signification  to 
offer  in  his  own  favour,  he  grows  refractory, 
and  abuses  the  court  in  his  base  Roman 
catholic  jargon :  but  Fll  let  you  know,  for  all 
you  pretiena  to  be  a  prince,  you  are  no  better 
than  an  outlawed  vagrant ;  and  I'll  show  you 
what  a  thing  you  are,  when  you  come  in 
composition  with  an  English  justice,  like  me, 
who  have  more  than  once  extinguished  my- 
self in  the  service  of  my  country.  As  nothing 
else  accrues,  your  purse,  black  box,  and  pa- 
pers shall  be  sealed  up  before  witnesses,  and 
sent  by  express  to  one  of  his  majesty*s  secre- 
taries of  state ;  and,  as  for  yourself,  I  will 
apply  to  the  military  at  Canterbury,  for  a 
guard  to  conduct  you  to  London." 

This  was  a  very  unwelcome  declaration  to 
our  adventurer,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
haranguing  the  justice  and  spectators  in  their 
own  language,  when  he  was  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  taking  that  step  by  the  in- 
terposition of  a  young  nobleman  just  arrived 
at  the  inn,  who  being  mformed  of  this  strange 
examination,  entered  the  court,  and,  at  first 
sight  of  the  prisoner  assured  the  justice  ho 
was  imposed  upon  ;  for  that  he  himself  had 
often  seen  the  young  pretender  in  Paris,  and 
that  there  was  no  kind  of  resemblance  be- 
tween that  adventurer  and  the  person  now 
before  him.  The  accuser  was  not  a  little 
mortified  at  his  lordship's  afiirmation,  wiiich 
met  with  all  due  regard  from  the  bench, 
though  the  magistrate  took  notice,  that  grant- 
ing the  prisoner  was  not  the  cKevalier  himself, 
,  it  was  highly  probable  he  was  an  emissary 
of  that  housOi  as  he  could  give  no  satisfactory 


account  of  himself,  and  was  possessed  of 
things  of  such  value  as  no  honest  man  would 
expose  to  the  accidents  of  the  road.  Fathom 
having  thus  found  an  interpreter,  who  signi- 
fied to  him,  in  the  French  tongue,  the  doubts 
of  the  justice,  told  his  lordship,  that  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  a  noble  house  in  Germany, 
who,  for  certain  reasons,  had  come  abroad 
incognito,  with  a  view  to  see  the  world ;  and 
that,  although  the  letters  they  had  seized 
would  prove  the  truth  of  that  assertion,  he 
should  be  loath  to  expose  his  private  concerns 
to  the  knowledge  of  strangers,  if  he  could 
possibly  be  released  without  that  mordfica* 
tion.  The  young  nobleman  explained  his 
desire  to  the  court;  but  his  own  curiosity 
being  interested,  observed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  justice  could  not  be  said  to  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  station,  until  he 
should  have  examined  every  circumstance 
relating  to  the  prisoner :  upon  which  i^mon- 
strances,  he  was  requested  by  the  bench  to 
peruse  the  papers,  and  accordingly  commn- 
nicated  the  substance  of  one  letter,  to  this 
effect — 

"  My  Dear  Son, — ^Though  I  am  far  from 
approving  the  rash  step  you  have  taken  in 
withdrawing  yourself  from  your  father's 
house,  in  order  to  avoid  an  engagement  which 
would  have  been  equally  honourable  and  ad- 
vanta^ous  to  your  family,  1  cannot  so  fiur 
suppress  my  affection,  as  to  bear  the  thought 
of  your  undergoing  those  hardships  which, 
for  your  disobedience,  you  deserve  to  suffer. 
I  have  therefore,  without  the  knowledge  of 
your  father,  sent  the  bearer  to  attend  you  in 
your  peregrinations ;  his  fidelity  you  know 
hath  been  tried  in  a  long  course  of  service, 
and  I  have  entrusted  to  his  care,  for  your  use, 
a  purse  of  two  hundred  ducats,  and  a  box  of 
jewels  to  the  value  of  twice  that  sum,  which 
though  not  sufficient  to  support  an  equipage 
suitiuile  to  your  birth,  will  at  least  for  some 
time  preserve  you  from  the  importunities  of 
want.  When  you  are  dutiful  enough  to  ex- 
plain your  designs  and  situation,  you  may 
expect  further  indulgence  from  your  too  ten- 
der and  disconsolate  mother, 

"  The  Countess  of  Fathom." 

This  letter,  which,  as  well  as  the  others, 
our  hero  had  forged  for  the  purpose,  effect- 
ually answered  his  intent,  in  throwing  dost 
in  the  eyes  and  understanding  of  the  specta- 
tors, who  now  regarded  the  prisoner  with 
looks  of  respectfiiT  remorse,  as  a  man  of 
quality  who  had  been  falsely  accused;  his 
lordship,  to  make  a  parade  of'^his  own  polite- 
ness and  importance,  assured  the  bench  he 
was  no  stranger  to  the  family  of  the  Fathoms, 
and,  with*a  compliment,  gave  Ferdinand  to 
understand  he  had  formerly  seen  him  at  Ver- 
sailles. Tliere  being  no  longer  room  fbr 
suspicion,  the  justice  ordered  our  adventurer 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  even  invited  him  to 
be  seated,  with  an  apology  fbr  the  rude  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  be^  treated,  owing;  to 
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the  misinfonnatioii  of  the  accuser,  who  was 
threatened  with  the  stocks,  for  his  malice 
and  presumption. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  triumph  ou^ 
hero  obtained  over  the  wine-merchant.  Mau- 
rice was  no  sooner  unfettered,  than,  advanc- 
ing into  the  middle  of  the  room, — "  Mv  lord," 
said  he,  addressing  himself  in  Frencn  to  his 
master's  deliverer,  **  since  you  have  been  so 
generous  as  to  protect  a  noble  stranger  from 
the  danger  of  such  a  false  accusation,  I  hope 
you  will  still  lay  an  additional  obligation  upon 
the  count,  by  retorting  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  upon  this  perfidious  accuser,  whom  I 
know  to  be  a  trader  in  those  articles  of  mer- 
chandize  which  are  prohibited  by  the  ordi- 
nances of  this  nation.  I  have  seen  him  lately 
at  Boulogne,  and  am  perfectly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  some  persons  who  have  supplied  him 
with  French  lace  and  embroidery;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  what  I  allege,  I  desire  you  will  order 
him  and  this  barber,  who  is  his  understrapper, 
to  be  examined  on  the  spot." 

This  charge,  which  was  immediately  ex- 
plained to  the  bench,  yielded  extraordmary 
satisfaction  to  the  spectators,  one  of  whom, 
being  an  officer  of  the  customs,  forthwith 
began  to  exercise  his  function  upon  the  un- 
lucky  peruquier,  who,  being  stripped  of  his 
upper  garments,  and  even  of  his  shirt,  ap- 
peared like  the  mummy  of  an  Efi^yptian  king, 
most  curiously  rolled  up  in  bandages  of  rich 
figured  gold  shalloon,  that  covered  the  skirts 
of  four  embroidered  waistcoats.  The  mer- 
chant, seeing  liis  expectation  so  unhappily 
reversed,  made  an  effort  to  retire  with  a  most 
rueful  aspect,  but  was  prevented  by  the  officer, 
who  demanded  the  interposition  of  thd  civil 
power,  that  he  might  undergo  the  same 
examination  to  which  the  other  had  been  sub- 
jected. He  was  accordingly  rifled  without 
JOSS  of  time,  and  the  inquiry  proved  well 
worth  the  care  of  him  who  made  it ;  for  a 
considerable  booty  of  the  same  sort  of  mer- 
chandize was  found  in  his  boots,  breeches, 
hat,  and  between  the  buckram  and  lining  of 
his  surtout.  Yet,  not  contented  with  this 
prize,  the  experienced  spoiler  proceeded  to 
search  his  baggage,  and  perceiving  a  fiilse 
bottom  in  his  portmanteau,  detected  beneath 
it  a  valuable  accession  to  the  plunder  he  had 
already  obtained. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  nngular  manner  of  Fathom's  attack 
and  triumph  over  the  virtue  of  the  fair 
Elinor, 

Propee  cognizance  being  thus  taken  of  these 
contraband  effects,  and  the  informer  famished 
with  a  certificate,  by  which  he  was  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  seizure,  the  coachman  sum- 
moned  his  patoengers  to  the  carriage ;  the 
ponpe  and  jewels  were  restored  1;^  Count 
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Fathom,  who  thanked  the  justice,  and  his 
lordship  in  particular,  for  the  candour  and 
hospitaJity  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
and  resumed  his  place  in  the  vehicle,  amidst 
the  congratulations  of  all  his  fellow-travellers, 
except  the  two  forlorn  smugglers,  who,  in- 
stead of  reimbarki^  in  the  coach,  thought 
proper  to  remain  at  the  inn,  with  a  view  to 
mitigate,  if  possible,  the  severity  of  their  ,. 
misfortune.    '  f-- 

Among  those  who  felicitated  Fathom  upon 
the  issue  of  this  adventure,  the  young  maiden 
seemed  to  express  the  most  sensible  pleasure 
at  that  event.  The  artful  langua^  of  his 
eyes  had  raised  in  her  breast  certain  flutter- 
ing emotions,  before  she  knew  the  value  of 
her  conquest ;  but  now  that  his  rank  and  con- 
dition  were  discovered,  these  transports  were 
increased  by  the  ideas  of  vanity  and  ambition,  ' 
which  are  mingled  with  the  first  seeds  of 
every  female  constitution.  The  belief  of 
having  captivated  the  heart  of  a  man  who 
could  raise  her  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a 
countess,  produced  such  agreeable  sensations 
in  her  fancy,  that  her  eyes  shone  with  unusual 
lustre,  and  a  continual  smile  played  in  dim- 
ples on  her  rosy  cheeks;  so  that  her  attrac- 
tions, though  not  powerfiil  enough  to  engage 
the  affection,  were  vet  sufficient  to  inflame 
the  desire,  of  our  adventurer,  who  very  hon- 
estly marked  her  chastity  for  prey  to  his 
voluptuous  passion.  Had  she  been  well  sea- 
soned with  knowled^  and  experience,  and 
completely  armed  with  caution  against  the 
artifice  and  villainy  of  man,  her  virtue  might 
not  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  engines 
of  such  an  assailant,  considering  the  danger- 
ous opportunities  to  which  she  was  neces- 
sarily exposed:  how  easy  then  must  his  victory 
have  been  over  an  innocent  unsuspecting 
country  damsel,  flushed  with  the  warmth  of 
youth,  and  an  utter  stranger  to  the  ways  of 
life. 

While  Obadiah,  therefore,  and  his  plump 
companion,  were  engaged  in  conversation, 
on  the  strange  incidents  which  had  passed, 
fathom  act^  a  very  expressive  pantomime 
with  this  fair  buxom  nymph,  who  compre- 
hended his  meaning  witn  surprising  facility, 
and  was  at  so  little  pains  to  conceafthe  plea- 
sure she  took  in  tnis  kind  of  intercourse, 
that  several  warm  squeezes  were  interchanged 
between  her  and  her  lover,  before  they  arrived 
at  Rochester,  where  they  proposed  to  dine. 
It  was  during  this  period,  he  learned  from 
the  answers  she  made  to  the  inquisitive  qua* 
ker,  that  her  sole  dependence  was  upon  a 
relation,  to  whom  she  had  a  letter,  and  tha( 
she  was  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  great  city; 
circumstances  on  which  he  soon  formed  the 
project  of  her  ruin. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  Black  Bull,  he, 
for  the  first  time,  found  himself  alone  with 
his  Amanda,  whose  name  was  Elinor,  their 
fellow-travellers  being  elsewhere  employed^ 
about  their  own  concems ;  and,  unwilling  to 
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lose  the  precious  opportunity,  he  began  *to 
act  the  part  of  a  very  importunate  lover, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  a  proper  sequel  to 
th6  prelude  wliich  had  been  performed  in  the 
coach.  The  freedoms  which  she,  out  of  pure 
simplicity  and  good  humour,  permitted  him 
to  take  with  her  hand,  and  even  her  rosy  lips, 
encouraged  him  to  practise  other  familiarities 
upon  her  fair  bosom,  which  scandalized  her 
virtue  so  much,  that,  in  spite  of  the  passion 
she  had  begun  to  indul^  in  his  behalf,  she 
rejected  his  advances  with  all  the  marks  of 
anger  and  disdain ;  and  he  found  it  necessary 
to  appease  the  storm  he  had  raised,  by  the 
most  respectful  and  submissive  demeanour ; 
resolving  to  change  his  operations,  and  carry 
on  his  attacks  so  as  to  make  her  yield  at 
discretion,  without  alarming  her  religion  or 
pride.  Accordingly,  when  the  bill  was  called 
after  dinner,  he  took  particular  notice  of  her 
behaviour,  and,  perceiving  her  pull  out  a  large 
leathern  purse  that  contained  her  money, 
reconnoitred  the  pocket  in  which  it  was  de- 
posited, and,  while  they  sat  close  to  each 
other  in  the  carriage,  conveyed  it  with  ad- 
mirable dexterity  into  a  hole  in  the  cushion. 
Whether  the  corpulent  couple,  who  sat  op- 
posite to  these  lovers  had  entered  into  an 
amorous  engagement  at  the  inn,  or  were 
severally  induced  by  other  motives,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  sure  it  is,  both  left  the  coach  on 
that  part  of  the  road  which  lies  nearest  to 
Gravesend,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  other  pair, 
on  pretence  of  having  urgent  business  at  that 
place. 

Ferdinand,  not  a  little  pleased  at  their 
departure,  renewed  his  most  pathetic  ex- 
pressions of  love,  and  sung  several  French 
sonfs  on  that  tender  subject,  which  seemed 
to  thrill  to  the  soul  of  his  beauteous  Helen. 
While  the  driver  halted  at  Dartford  to  water 
his  horses,  she  was  smit  with  the  appearance 
of  some  cheesecakes,  which  were  presented 
by  the  landlady  of  the  house,  and  having  bar- 
gained  for  two  or  three,  put  her  hand  in  her 
pocket,  in  order  to  pay  for  her  purchase ;  but 
what  was  her  astonishment,  when,  after  hav- 
ing  rummaged  her  equipage,  she  understood 
her  whole  fortune  was  lost!  This  mishap 
was,  by  a  loud  shriek,  announced  to  our  hero, 
who  anected  infinite  amazement  and  concern: 
and  no  sooner  learned  the  cause  of  her  afflic- 
tion, than  he  presented  her  with  his  own 
purse,  from  which  he,  in  emphatic  dumb 
show,  begged  she  would  indemnify  herself 
for  the  damage  she  had  sustained.  Although 
this  kind  proner  was  some  alleviation  of  her 
tpisfortunes,  she  did  not  fail  to  pour  forth  a 
fiiost  piteous  lamentation,  importing  that  she 
had  not  only  lost  all  her  money,  amounting 
to  five  pounds,  but  also  her  letter  of  recom- 
meadation,  upon  which  she  had  altogetJier 
relied  for  present  employment. 

The  vehicle  wa0  minutely  searched  from 
top  to  bottom  by  herself  and  our  adventurer, 
assisted  by  Maurice  and  the  coachman,  who. 


finding  their  inquiry  ineffectual,  did  not  scru« 
pie  to  declare  his  suspicion  of  tlie  two  fiit 
turtles,  who  had  deserted  the  coach  in  such 
an  abrupt  manner.  In  a  word,  he  rendered 
this  conjecture  so  plausible,  by  wresting  the 
circumstances  of  their  behaviour  and  retreat, 
that  poor  Elinor  implicitly  believed  they 
were  the  thieves  by  whom  she  had  sufiered ; 
and  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  prof^ 
fered  assistance  of  the  generous  count,  who 
seeing  her  very  much  disordered  by  this  mis- 
chance, insisted  upon  her  drinking  a  large 
fflass  of  canary,  to  quiet  the  perturoation  of 
her  spirits.  This  is  a  season,  which  of  all 
others  is  most  propitious  to  the  attempts  of 
an  artful  lover ;  and  justifies  the  metaphorical 
maxim  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  There 
is  an  afiinity  and  short  transition  betwixt  all 
the  violent  passions  that  agitate  the  human 
mind :  they  are  all  false  perspectives,  which, 
though  they  magnify,  yet  perplex  and  render 
indistinct  every  object  which  they  represent; 
and  flattery  is  never  so  successfully  adminis- 
tered, as  to  those  who  know  they  stand  in 
need  of  friendship,  assent,  and  approbation. 

The  cordial  she  swallowed,  far  from  calm- 
ing, increased  the  disturbance  of  her  thoughts, 
and  produced  an  intoxication ;  during  which 
she  talked  in  an  incoherent  strain,  laughed 
afid  wept  by  turns,  and  acted  other  extrava- 
gancies, which  are  known  to  be  symptoms 
of  the  hysterical  affection.  Fathom,  though 
an  utter  stranger  to  the  sentiments  of  honour, 
pity,  and  remorse,  would  not  perpetrate  his 
vicious  purpose,  though  favoured  by  the  de- 
lirium his  villainy  had  entailed  upon  this  un- 
fortunate young  maiden ;  because  his  appetite 
demanded  a  more  perfect  sacrifice  than  that 
which  she  could  yield  in  her  present  deplora- 
ble situation,  when  her  will  must  have  been 
altogether  unconcerned  in  his  success.  De- 
termined, therefore,  to  make  a  conquest  of 
her  virtue,  before  he  would  take  possession 
of  her  person,  he  mimicked  that  compassion 
and  benevolence  which  his  heart  had  never 
felt,  and,  when  the  coach  arrived  at  London, 
not  only  discharged  what  she  owed  for  her 
place,  but  likewise  procured  for  her  an  apart- 
ment in  the  house  to  which  he  himself  hat! 
been  directed  for  lodgings,  and  even  hired  a 
nurse  to  attend  her  during  a  severe  fever, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  her  disappoint- 
ment and  despondence.  Indeed  she  was 
supplied  with  all  necessaries  by  the  generosity 
of  this  noble  count,  who,  for  the  interest  of 
his  passion,  and  the  honour  of  his  name,  was 
resolved  to  extend  his  charity  to  the  ^st  fiirth- 
ing  of  her  own  money,  which  he  had  been 
wise  enough  to  secure  for  this  purpose. 

Her  youth  soon  ffot  the  better  of  her  dis- 
temper, and  when  she  understood  her  obliga- 
tions to  the  count,  who  did  not  fail  to  attend 
ber  in  person  with  great  tenderness,  her  heart, 
which  had  been  ^fore  prepossessed  in  his 
favour,  now  glowed  with  all  the  warmth  of 
gratitude,  esteemi  and  afibction*    She  knew 
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herself  in  a  strange  place,  destitute  of  all 
resource  but  in  his  generosity:  she  loved  his 
person,  she  was  dazzled  by  his  rank ;  and  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  improve  the  opportuni- 
ties  and  advantages  he  derived  fcom  her 
unhappy  situation,  that  he  gradually  proceeded 
in  sapping,  from  one  degree  of  intimacy  to 
another,  uqtil  all  the  bulwarks  of  her  chas- 
tity were  undermined,  and  she  submitted  to 
his  desire ;  not  with  the  reluctance  of  a  van- 
quished people,  but  with  all  the  transports 
of  a  joyful  city,  that  opens  its  gates  to  receive 
a  darling  prince  returned  from  conquest :  for 
hj  this  time  he  had  artfully  concentrated  and 
kmdled  up  all  the  inflammable  ingredients 
of  her  constitution ;  and  she  now  locked  back 
upon  the  virtuous  principles  of  her  education, 
as  upon  a  disagreeable  and  tedious  dream, 
from  which  she  had  waked  to  the  fruition  of 
never-fading  joy, 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

He  by  accident  encounters  hU  old  friend^ 
with  whom  he  holds  a  conference^  and 
renews  a  treaty. 

OuB  hero  having  thus  provided  himself  with 
a  proper  subject  for  his  hours  of  dalliance, 
thought  it  was  now  high  time  to  study  the 
ground  which  he  had  pitched  upon  for  the 
scene  of  his  exploits,  and  with  that  view 
made  several  excursions  to  different  palts  of 
the  town,  where  there  was  aught  of  enter- 
tainment or  instruction  to  be  found :  yet  he 
always,  on  these  occasions,  appeared  in  an 
obscure  ordinary  dress,  in  order  to  avoid  sin- 
gularity, and  never  went  twice  to  the  same 
coflTeehouse,  that  his  person  might  not  be 
afterwards  known,  in  case  he  should  shine 
forth  to  the  public  in  a  superior  sphere.  On 
his  return  from  one  of  these  expeditions, 
while  he  was  passing  through  Ludgate,  his 
eyes  were  suddenly  encountered  by  the  ap- 
parition of  his  old  friend  the  Tyrofese,  who, 
perceiving  himself  fairly  cauffht  in  the  toil, 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and,  running  np  to 
our  adventurer  with  an  aspect  of  eagerness 
and  joy,  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  as  some 
dear  friend,  whom  he  had  casually  found  after 
a  most  tedious  and  disagreeable  separation. 
Fathom,  whose  genius  never  &iled  him  in 
such  emergencies,  far  from  receiving  these 
advances  with  the  threats  and  reproaches 
which  the  other  had  deserved  at  his  hands, 
returned  the  salute  with  equal  warmth,  and 
was  really  overjoyed  at  meeting  with  a  per- 
son who  mij?ht  one  way  or  other  make  amends 
for  the  perfidy  of  his  former  conduct.  The 
Trrolese,  whose  name  was  Ratchcali,  pleased 
with  his  reception,  proposed  they  should  ad- 
journ to  the  next  tavern,  in  which  they  had. 
no  sooner  taken  possession  of  an  apartment, 
than  he  addressed  himself  to  his  old  compa- 
nion in  these  words : — 


"  Mr  Fathom,  by  your  frank  and  obliging 
manner  of  treating  a  man  who  hath  done  you 
wrong,  I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  of  your  sagacity,  which  I  have  often 
considered  with  admiration :  I  will  not  there- 
fore attempt  to  make  an  apology  for  my  con- 
duct at  our  last  p vting ;  but  only  assure  you 
that  this  meeting  may  turn  out  to  our  mutual 
advantage,  if  we  now  re-enter  into  an  unre- 
served union,  the  ties  of  which  we  will  soon 
find  it  our  interest  and  inclination  to  preserve. 
For  my  own  part,  as  my  judgment  is  ripened 
b^  experience,  so  are  my  sentiments  changed 
smce  our  last  association.  I  have  seen  many 
a  rich  harvest  lost,  for  want  of  a  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  vineyard ;  and  I  have  more 
than  once  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  combination, 
which  I  could  have  resisted  with  the  help  of 
one  able  auxiliary.  Indeed,  I  might  prove 
what  I  allege  by  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  I  believe  nobody  will  pretend  to 
deny,  that  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  in 
all  cases  that  require  discernment  and  deli- 
beration." 

Ferdinand  could  not  help  owningthe  sanity 
of  his  observations,  and  forthwith  acquiesced 
in  his  proposal  of  the  new  alliance ;  desiring 
to  know  the  character  in  which  he  acted  on 
the  English  stage,  and  the  scheme  he  would 
offer  for  their  mutual  emolument :  at  the 
same  time  he  resolved  within  himself  to  keep 
such  a  strict  eye  over  his  future  action^',  as 
would  frustrate  any  design  he  might  hereafter 
harbour,  of  repeating  tlie  prank  he  had  so 
successfully  pluyed  upon  him,  in  their  journey 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

"  Having  quitted  you  at  Bar-le-duc,"  re^ 
sumed  the  Tyrolese,  "  I  travelled  without 
ceasing,  until  I  arrived  at  Frankfort  upon  the 
Maine,  where  I  assumed  the  character  of  a 
French  chevalier,  and  struck  some  masterly 
strokes,  which  yon  yourself  would  not  have 
deemed  unworthy  of  your  invention :  and  my 
success  was  the  more  a^^eable,  as  my  ope- 
rations  were  chiefly  carried  on  against  the 
enemies  of  our  religion :  but  my  prosperity 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Seeing  they  could 
not  foil  me  at  my  own  weapons,  they  formed 
a  damned  conspiracy,  by  which  I  not  only 
lost  all  the  fhiits  of  my  industry,  but  likewise 
ran  the  most  imminent  hazard  of  mv  life. 
I  had  ordered  some  of  those  jewels  which  I 
had  borrowed  of  my  good  friend  Fathom  to 
be  new  set  in  a  fasriionable  taste,  and  soon 
after  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  one  of  th^, 
at  a  great  advantage,  to  one  of  the  fraternity, 
who  offered  an  extraordinary  price  for  the 
stone,  on  purpose  to  effect  my  ruin.  In  less 
than  four-and-twenty  hours  afler  this  bargalb, 
I  was  arrested  by  the  ofilcera  of  justice,  upon 
the  oath  of  the  purchaser,  who  undertook  to 
prove  me  guilty  of  a  fraud,  in  selling  a  Saxon 
pebble  for  a  real  diamond ;  and  this  accusa- 
tion was  actually  true ;  for  the  change  had 
been  artfblly  put  upon  me  by  the  jeweller, 
who  was  himself  engaged  in  the  conspiracy; 
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"  Had  my  conscience  been  clear  of  any 
other  impeachment,  perhaps  I  should  have 
rested  mv  cause  upon  the  equity  and  protec- 
tion of  the  law ;  but  I  foresaw  that  the  trial 
would  introduce  an  inquiry,  to  which  I  was 
not  at  all  ambitious  of  submitting,  and  there- 
fore was  fain  to  compromise  the  affair  at  the 
price  of  almost  my  whole*  fortune.  Yet  this 
accommodation  was  not  made  so  secretly, 
but  that  my  character  was  blasted,  and  my 
credit  overthrown ;  so  that  I  was  fkin  to  re- 
linquish my  occasional  equips^,  and  hire 
myself  as  journeyman  to  a  lapidary,  an  em- 

floyment  which  I  had  exercised  in  my  youth, 
n  this  obscure  station,  I  laboured  with  great 
assiduity,  until  I  made  myself  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  of  stones,  as  well  as  in  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  setting  them  off  to  the 
best  advantage ;  and  having,  hy  dint  of  indus- 
try and  address,  got  possession  of  a  small 
Earcel,  set  out  for  this  kingdom,  in  which  I 
appily  arrived  about  four  months  ago ;  and 
surely  England  is  the  paradise  of  artists  of 
our  profession. 

'*  One  would  imagine  that  nature  had  creat- 
ed the  inhabitants  ror  the  support  and  enjoy- 
ment  of  adventurers  like  you  and  me.  Not 
that  these  islanders  open  the  arms  of  hospi- 
tality to  all  foreigners  without  distinction ; 
on  tne  contrary,  they  inherit  from  their  fathers 
an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  all  nations 
under  the  sun ;  and  when  an  Englishman 
happens  to  quarrel  with  a  stranger,  the  first 
term  of  reproach  he  uses  is  the  name  of  his 
antagonist's  country,  characterized  by  some 
opprobrious  epithet,  such  as  a  chattering 
frenchman,  an  Italian  ape,  a  German  ^og, 
and  a  beastly  Dutchman ;  nay,  their  national 
prepossession  is  maintained  even  against 
those  people  with  whom  they  are  united  under 
the  same  laws  and  government ;  for  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  them  exclaim 
against  their  fellow-subjects,  in  the  express- 
ions of  a  beggarly  Scot,  and  an  impudent 
Irish  bog-trotter.  Yet  this  very  prejudice 
will  never  &il  to  turn  to  the  account  of'^every 
stranger  possessed  of  ordinary  talents ;  for 
he  wul  always  find  opportunities  of  convers- 
ing with  them  in  coffeehouses,  and  places  of 
public  resort,  in  spite  of  their  professed  re- 
serve, which,  by  the  bye,  is  so  extraordinary, 
that  I  know  some  people  who  have  lived 
twenty  years  in  the  same  house  without  ex- 
changing one  word  with  their  next  door 
neighbours ;  yet  provided  he  can  talk  sensi- 
bly, and  preserve  the  deportment  of  a  sober 
ffentleman,  in  those  occasional  conversations, 
nis  behaviour  will  be  the  more  remarkably 
pleasing,  as  it  will  agreeably  disappoint  the 
expectation  of  the  person  who  nad  enter- 
tained  notions  to  his  prejudice.  When  a 
fonigtiet  has  once  crossed  this  bar,  which 
perpetually  occurs,  he  sails  without  fbrtber 
difficulty  into  the  harbour  of  an  Englishman's 
good  will ;  for  the  piuue  is  neither  personal 
Bor  rancorous,  but  rather  contemptuous  and 


national ;  so  that,  while  he  despises  a  people 
in  the  lump,  an  individual  of  that  very  com* 
munity  may  be  one  of  his  chief  favourites. 

'*  The  English  are  in  general  upright  and 
honest,  therefore  unsuspecting  and  credulous: 
they  are  too  much  engrossed  with  their  own 
business  to  piy  into  the  conduct  of  their 
neighbours,  and  too  indifferent,  in  point  of 
disposition,  to  interest  themselvte  in  what 
th^  conceive  to  be  foreign  to  theW  own  con* 
cems.  They  are  wealthy  and  mercantile, 
of  conseauence  liberal  and  adventurous ;  and 
so  well  oisposed  to  take  a  man's  own  word 
for  his  importance,  that  they  suffer  themselves 
to  be  preyed  upon  by  such  a  bungling  set  of 
impostors  as  would  starve  for  lack  of  address 
in  any  other  country  under  the  sun.  This 
being  a  tnie  sketch  of  the  British  character, 
so  fu*  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  and 
learn,  you  will  easily  comprehend  the  profits 
that  may  be  extracted  from  it,  by  virtue  of 
those  arts  in  which  you  so  eminently  excel ; 
the  great,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  6e- 
fore  me !  Indeed,  I  look  upon  this  opulent 
kinjBfdom  as  a  wide  and  fertile  common,  on 
which  we  adventurera  may  range  for  prey 
without  let  or  molestation :  for  so  jealous  are 
the  natives  of  their  liberties,  that  they  will 
not  bear  the  restraint  of  necessary  police^ 
and  an  able  artist  may  enrich  tumseif  with 
their  spoils,  without  running  any  risk  of  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  the  magistrate,  or 
incurring  the  least  penalty  of  the  law. 

**  In  a  word,  this  metropolis  is  a  vast  mas- 
querade, in  which  a  man  of  stratagem  may 
wear  a  thousand  different  dis^ises  without 
danger  of  detection.  There  is  a  variety  of 
shapes  in  which  we  the  kniffhts  of  industry 
make  our  appearance  in  London.  One  glides 
into  a  nobleman's  house  in  the  capacity  of  a 
valet-de-chambre,  and  in  a  few  months  leads 
the  whole  family  by  the  nose ;  another  ex- 
hibits himself  to  the  public  as  an  empiric  or 
operator  for  the  teeth,  and,  by  dint  of  assur- 
ance, and  afSdavits  bearing  testimony  to 
wonderful  cures  that  never  were  performed, 
whirls  himself  into  his  chariot,  and  lays  the 
town  under  contribution ;  a  third  professes 
the  composition  of  music,  as  well  as  the  per- 
formance, and  by  means  of  a  few  capriciosos 
on  the  violin,'  properly  introduced,  wrigig^es 
himself  into  the  management  of  private  and 
public  concerts ;  and  a  fourth  breaks  forth  at 
once  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  gay  equipage 
under  the  title  and  denomination  of  a  foreign 
count.  Not  to  mention  those  inferior  pro- 
jectora  who  assume  the  charactera  of  dancers, 
fencing-mastera,  and  French  ushen,  or,  by 
renouncing  their  religion,  seek  to  obtain  a 
provision  tor  life. 

**  Either  of  these  parts  will  turn  to  the 
account  of  an  able  actor :  and,  as  you  are 
eaually  qualified  for  all,  you  may  choose  that 
which  is  most  suitable  to  your  own  inciina* 
tion :  though,  in  my  opimon,  you  were  de- 
signed by  nature  to  shine  in  tfaie  great  worid* 
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which,  after  all,  is  the  most  ample  field  fur 
men  of  genius,  because  the  game  is  deeper, 
and  people  of  fashion  being  for  the  most  part 
more  ignorant,  indolent,  vain,  and  capricious 
than  their  inferiors,  are  of  consequence  more 
easily  deceived :  besides,  their  morals  sit 
generally  so  loose  about  them,  that  when  a 
gentlemsi\  of  our  fraternity  is  discovered  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  their  contempt 
of  his  skill  is  the  only  disgrace  he  incurs." 

Our  hero  was  so  well  pleased  with  this 
picture,  that  he  longed  to  peruse  the  original ; 
and,  before  these  two  friends  parted,  they 
settled  all  the  operations  of  the  campsi^. 
Ratchcali,  that  same  evening,  hired  magnifi- 
cent lodgings  for  Count  Fathom  in  the  court 
end  of  the  town,  and  furnished  his  wardrobe 
and  liveries  from  the  spoils  of  Monmouth 
street ;  he  likewise  enlisted  another  footman 
and  valet-de-chambre  into  his  service,  and 
sent  to  the  apartments  divers  large  trunks, 
supposed  to  be  filled  with  the  baggage  of  this 
foreign  nobleman,  though  in  reality  they  con- 
tained little  else  than  common  lumber. 

Next  day  our  adventurer  took  possession 
of  his  new  habitation,  after  having  left  to  his 
friend  and  associate  the  task  of  dismissing  the 
unfortunate  Elinor,  who  was  so  shocked  at 
the  unexpected  message  that  she  fainted  awq^; 
and  when  she  recovered  the  use  of  her  senses 
so  well  as  to  reflect  upon  her  forlorn  con- 
dition, she  was  seized  with  the  most  violent 
transports  of  grief  and  dismay,  by  which  her 
brain  was  disordered  to  such  a  degree,  that 
she  grew  furious  and  distracted,  and  was,  by 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Tyrolese, 
conveyed  into  the  hospital  of  Bethlem,  where 
we  shall  leave  her  for  the  present,  happily 
bereft  of  her  reason. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

He  appears  in  the  great  world  toith  vntrer- 
sal  applause  and  admiration. 

Meanwhile,  Fathom  and  his  engine  were 
busied  in  completing  his  equipage,  so  that  in 
a  lew  days  he  had  procured  avery^ay  chariot, 
adorned  with  painting,  gilding,  and  a  coat  of 
arms,  according  to  his  own  nincy  and  direc- 
tion. The  first  use  he  made  of  this  vehicle 
was  that  of  visiting  the  youn^  nobleman  from 
whom  he  had  received  such  important  civili- 
ties on  the  road,  in  consequence  of  an  invi- 
tation at  parting,  by  which  he  learned  his 
,  title  and  the  place  of'^his  abode  in  London. 
His  lordship  was  not  only  pleased,  but 
proud  to  see  such  a  stranger  at  his  gate,  and 
entertained  him  with  excess  of  complaisance 
and  hospitality,  insomuch  that,  by  his  means, 
our  hero  soon  became  acquainted  with  the 
whole  circle  of  polite  company,  by  whom  he 
was  caressed  for  his  insinuating  manners  and 
agreeable  conversation.  He  had  thought 
proper  to  tell  the  nobleman,  at  their  first  m- 


terview  in  town,  that  his  reasons  for  conceal- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  were 
now  removed,  and  that  he  would  no  longer 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  speaking  a  lan- 
guage which  had  been  always  music  to  his 
ear ;  he  had  also  thanked  his  lordship  for  his 
generous  interposition  at  the  inn,  which  was 
an  instance  of  that  generosity  and  true  polite- 
ness which  are  engrossed  by  the  En^ish 
people,  who  leave  nought  to  other  nations 
but  the  mere  shadow  of  these  virtues. 

A  testimony  like  this,  from  the  mouth  of 
such  a  noble  stranger,  won  the  heart  of  the 
peer,  who  professed  a  friendship  for  him  on 
the  spot,  and  undertook  to  see  justice  done 
to  his  lacquey,  who  in  a  short  time  was 

f  ratified  with  a  share  of  the  seizure  which 
ad  been  made  upon  his  information,  amount- « 
inff  to  fifty  or  sixty  pounds. 

Ferdinand  put  not  forth  the  whole  strength 
of  his  accomplishments  at  once,  but  con* 
trived  to  spring  a  new  mine  of  qualification 
ever^  day,  to  tne  surprise  and  admiration  of 
all  his  acquaintance.  He  was  gifted  with  a 
sort  of  elocution  much  more  specious  than 
solid,  and  spoke  on  every  subject  that  occur- 
red in  conversation  with  that  familiarity  and 
ease  which,  one  would  think,  could  only  be 
acquired  by  long  study  and  application.  This 
plausibility  and  confidence  are  faculties  really 
inherited  from  nature,  and  effectually  serve 
the  possessor,  in  lieu  of  that  learning  which 
is  not  to  be  obtained  without  infinite  toil  and 
perseverance.  The  most  superficial  tincture 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  such  a  juggler  is 
sufiicient  to  dazzle  the  understanding  of  half 
mailkind,  and  if  managed  with  circumspec- 
tion, will  enable  him  even  to  spend  his  life 
among  the  literati,  without  once  forfeiting  the 
character  of  a  connoisseur. 

Our  hero  was  perfectly  master  of  this 
legerdemain,  which  he  earned  to  such  a  pitch 
ofassurance,  as  to  declare  in  the  midst  of  a 
mathematical  assembly,  that  he  intended  to 
gratify  the  public  with  a  full  confutation  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  philosophy,  to  the  nature 
of  which  he  was  as  much  a  stranger  as  the 
most  savage  Hottentot  in  Africa.  His  pre- 
tensions to  profound  and  universal  knowledge 
were  supported  not  only  by  this  kind  of  pre- 
sumption, but  also  by  the  facility  with  wokii 
he  spoke  so  many  different  languages,  and 
the  shrewd  remarks  he  had  made  in  the  course 
of  his  travels  and  observation. 

Among  politicians,  he  settled  the  balance 
of  power  upon  a  certain  footing,  by  dint  of 
ingenious  schemes,  which  he  had  contrived 
for  the  welfare  of  Europe  :  with  officers,  ifi 
reformed  the  art  of  war,  with  improvements 
which  had  occurred  to  his  reflection  while 
he  was  engaged  in  a  military  life :  he  spme- 
times  held  forth  upon  painting,  like  a  member 
of  the  Dilettanti  club  :  the  theory  of  music 
was  a  theme  upon  which  he  seemed  to  ex- 
patiate with  particular  pleasure :  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  love  and  gallantry  h%  was  a  perfect 
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Oroondates :  be  possessed  a  most  agreeable 
manner  of  telling  entertaining  stories,  of 
which  he  had  a  Targe  collection :  he  sung 
with  ^at  melody  and  taste,  and  played  upon 
the  vioHb  with  surprising  execution.  To 
these  qualifications  let  us  add  his  affability 
and  pliifnt  disposition,  and  then  the  reader 
will  not  wonder  that  he  was  looked  upon  as 

'  the  pattern  of  human  perfection,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance courted  accordinghr. 

While  he  thus  captivated  the  favour  and 
affection  of  the  English  nobility,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  take  other  measures  in  behalf  of 
the  partnership  to  which  he  had  subscribed. 
The  adventure  with  the  two  squires  at  Paris 
had  weakened  his  appetite  for  play,  which 
was  not  at  all  restored  by  the  observations 

,  he  had  made  in  London,  where  the  art  of 
{faming  is  reduced  into  a  regular  system,  and 
Its  professors  so  laudably  devoted  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  functions,  as  to  observe  the 
most  temperate  regimen,  lest  their  invention 
should  be  impaired l>y  the  fatigue  of  watching 
or  exercise,  and  their  ideas  disturbed  by  the 
fumes  of  indigestion.  No  Indian  brachmin 
could  live  more  abstemiously  than  two  of  the 
pack,  who  hunted  in  couple,  and  kennelled 
in  the  upper  apartments  of  the  hotel  in  which 
our  adventurer  lived:  they  abstained  ft-om 
animal  food  with  the  abhorrence  of  Pytha- 
goreans, their  drink  was  the  pure  simple  ele- 
ment, they  were  vomited  once  a-week,  took 
physic  or  a  glyster  every  third  day,  spent  the 
forenoon  in  algebraical  calculations,  and 
slept  from  four  o'clock  till  midnight,  that 
they  might  then  take  the  field  with  that  cool 
serenity  which  is  the  efiTect  of  refreshment 
and  repose. 

These  were  terms  upon  which  our  hero 
would  not  risk  his  fortune ;  he  was  too  much 
addicted  to  pleasure  to  forego  every  other 
enjoyment  but  that  of  amassing ;  and  did  not 
80  much  depend  upon  his  dexterity  in  play  as 
upon  his  talent  of  insinuation,  which  by  this 
time  had  succeeded  so  far  beyond  his  expecta- 
tion, that  he  began  to  indulge  the  hope  of 
enslaving  the  heart  of  some  rich  heiress, 
whose  fortune  would  at  once  raise  him  above 
all  dependence.  Indeed  no  man  ever  set  out 
with  a  fairer  prospect  on  such  an  expedition ; 
for  he  had  found  means  to  render  himself  so 

Jeeable  to  the  fair  s«x,  that,  like  Uie  boxes 
the  playhouse  during  the  representation 
of  a  new  performance,  his  company  was  often 
bespoke  for  a  series  of  weeks ;  and  no  lady, 
whetheip  widowrwife,  or  maiden,  ever  men- 
tioned his  name,  without  some  epithet  of 
esteem  or  affection,  such  as  the  dear  count ! 
the  charming  man!  the  nonpareil!  or  the 
angel! 

while  he  thus  shone  in  the  zenith  of  ad- 
miration, it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  he  could 
have  melted  some  wealthy  dowager  or  opulent 
ward;  but  being  an  enemy  to  all  precipitate 
engagements,  he  resolved  to  act  with  great 


care  and  deliberation  in  an  affair  of  such  im^ 
portance,  especially  as  he  did  Bot  find  himself 
hurried  by  the  importunities  of  want;  for, 
since  his  arrival  in  England,  he  had  rather 
increased  than  exhausted  his  finances,  by 
methods  equally  certain  and  secure.  In  a 
word,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Ratchcali, 
carried  on  a  traffic,  which  yielded  great  pro- 
fits, without  subjecting  the  trader  to  the  least 
loss  or  inconvenience.  Fathom,  for  example,* 
wore  upon  his  finger  a  large  brilliant,  which 
he  played  to  such  advantage  one  night,  at  a 
certain  nobleman's  house,  where  he  was  pre- 
vailed  upon  to  entertain  the  company  with  a 
solo  on  the  violin,  that  every  body  present 
took  notice  of  its  uncommon  lustre,  and  it 
was  handed  about  for  the  perusal  of  every 
individual.  The  water  and  the  workmanship 
were  universally  admired;  and  one  among 
the  rest  having  expressed  a  desire  of  knowing 
the  value  of  such  a  jewel,  the  count  seized 
that  opportunity  of  entertaining  them  with  a 
learned  disquisition  into  the  nature  of  stones ; 
this  introduced  the  history  of  the  diamond  in 
question,  which  he  said  had  been  purchased 
of  an  Indian  trader  of  Fort  St  Creorge,  at  an 
under  price ;  so  that  the  present  proprietor 
could  afford  to  sell  it  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate ;  and  concluded  with  telling  the  com- 
pany, that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  been 
importuned  to  wear  it  by  the  jeweller,  who 
imagined  it  would  have  a  better  chance  for 
attracting  a  purchaser  on  his  fin£[er,  than 
while  it  remained  in  his  own  custo^. 

This  declaration  was  no  sooner  made,  than 
a  certain  lady  of  quality  bespoke  the  refusal 
of  the  jewel,  and  desired  Ferdinand  to  send 
the  owner  next  day  to  her  house,  where  he 
accordingly  waited  upon  her  ladyship  with 
the  ring,  for  which  he  received  one  hundred 
and  fifly  guineas,  two-thirds  of  the  sum  being 
clear  gain,  and  equally  divided  betwixt  the 
associates.  Nor  was  this  bargain  such  as 
reflected  dishonour  upon  the  lady's  taste,  or 
could  be  productive  of  ill  consequences  to  the 
merchant ;  for  the  method  of  estimating  dia* 
monds  is  altogether  arbitrary ;  and  Ratcocali, 
who  was  an  exquisite  lapidary,  had  set  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  have  imposed  upon 
any  ordinary  jeweller.  By  these  means  of 
introduction,  the  Tyrolese  soon  monopolized 
the  custom  of  a  freat  many  noble  families, 
upon  which  he  levied  large  contributions, 
without  incurring  the  least  suspicion  of  de- 
ceit ;  he  every  day,  out  of  pure  esteem  and 
gratitude  for  the  honour  of  their  commands, 
entertained  them  with  the  sight  of  some  new 
trinket,  which  he  was  never  permitted  to 
carry  home  unsold ;  and  from  the  profits  of 
each  job,  a  tax  was  raised  for  the  benefit  of 
our  aaventurer. 

Yet  his  indultos  were  not  confined  to  the 
article  of  jewels,  which  constituted  only  one 
part  of  his  revenue :  by  the  industry  of  his 
understrapper,  he  procured  a  number  of  old 
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'  crazy  fiddles,  which  were  thrown  aside  as 
lumber ;  upon  Vhich  he  counterfeited  the 
Cremona  mark,  and  otherwise  cooked  them 

*  up  with  great  dexterity ;  so  that,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  regale  the  lovers  of  music,  he 
would  send  for  one  of  these  vamped  instru- 
ments, and  extract  from  it  such  tones  as  quite 
ravished  the  hearers;  among  whom  there 
was  always  some  conceited  pretender,  who 
Bpoke  in  raptures  of  the  violin,  and  gave  our 
hero  an  opportunity  of  launching  out  in  its 

e raise,  and  declaring  it  was  the  best  Cremona 
e  had  evertouchea.  This  encomium  never 
failed  to  inflame  the  desires  of  the  audience, 
to  some  one  of  whom  he  was  generous 
enough  to  part  with  it  at  prime  cost,  that  is, 
for  twenty  or  thirty  guineas  clear  profit ;  for 
he  was  ouen  able  to  oblige  his  friends  in  this 
manner,  because,  being  an  eminent  connois- 
seur, his  countenance  was  solicited  by  all  the 
musicians  who  wanted  to  dispose  of  such 
movables. 

Nor  did  he  neglect  the  other  resources  of 
a  skilful  virtuoso.  Every  auction  afforded 
some  picture,  in  which,  though  it  had  been 
overlooked  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  he 
recognized  the  style  of  a  great  master,  and 
made  a  merit  of  recommending  it  to  some 
noble  friend.  This  commerce  he  likewise 
extended  to  medals,  bronzes,  busts,  intaglios, 
and  old  china,  and  kept  divers  artificers  con- 
tinually employed  in  making  antiques  for  the 
English  nobility.  Thus  he  went  on  with  such 
rapidity  of  success  in  all  his  endeavours,  that 
he  himself  was  astonished  at  the  infatuation 
he  had  produced.  Nothing  was  so  wretched 
among  the  productions  of  art,  that  he  could 
not  impose  upon  the  world  as  a  capital  per- 
formance ;  and  so  fascinated  were  the  eyes 
of  his  admirers,  he  could  easily  have  per- 
suaded them  that  a  barber's  bason  was  an 
Etrurian  Patera,  and  the  cover  of  a  copper 
pot,  no  other  than  the  shield  of  Ancus  Mar- 
tins. In  short,  it  was  become  so  fashionable 
to  consult  the  count  in  eveiy  thing  relating 
to  taste  and  politeness,  that  not  a  plan  was 
drawn,  not'  even  a  house  furnished,  without 
his  advice  and  approbation ;  nay,  to  such  a 
degree  did  his  reputation  in  these  matters 
excel,  that  a  particular  pattern  of  paper- 
hangings  was  known  by  the  name  of  Fathom ; 
and  nis  hall  was  every  morning  crowded  with 
upholsterers  and  other  tradesmen,  who  came, 
by  order  of  their  employers,  to  learn  his 
choice,  and  take  his  directions. 

The  character  and  influence  he  thus  ac- 
quired he  took  care  to  maintain  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  and  circumspection:  he 
never  failed  to  appear  the  chief  personage  at 
all  public  diversions  and  private  assemblies, 
.  not  only  in  conversation  and  dress,  but  also 
in  the  article  of  dancing,  in  which  he  out- 
stripped all  his  fellows,  as  |ar  as  in  every 
other  genteel  accomplishment. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

0 

He  attracts  the  envy  and  Uf  offices  of  the 
minor  knights  of  his  omrk  ord^,  over 
whom  he  obtains  a  complete  tictory. 

Such  a  pre-eminence  could  not  be  enjoyed 
without  exciting  the  malevolence  of  envy  and 
detraction,  in  Co  propagation  of  which  none 
were  so  industrious  as  the  brethren  of  his 
own  order,  who  had,  like  him,  made  a  de- 
scent upon  this  island,  and  could  not,  without 
repining,  see  the  whole  harvest  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  who,  with  equal  art  and  discre- 
tiouf  avoided  all  intercourse  with  their  so- 
ciety.  In  vain  they  strove  to  discover  his 
pedigree,  and  detect  the  particular  circum-  . 
stances  of  his  life  and  conversation ;'  all  their 
inquiries  were  baffled  by  the  obscurity  of  his 
origin,  and  that  solitary  scheme  wnich  he 
had  adopted  in  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
The  whole  fruit  of  their  investigation  amount- 
ed to  no  more  than  a  certainty  that  there  was 
no  family  of  any  consideration  in  Europe 
known  by  the  denomination  of  Fathom ;  and 
this  discovery  they  did  not  fail  to  divulge 
for  the  benefit  of  our  adventurer,  who  had 
by  this  time  taken  such  firm  root  in  the  fa* 
vour  of  the  great,  as  to  set  all  those  little  arts 
at  defiance  ;  and  when  the  report  reached  his 
ear,  actually  made  his  friends  merry  with 
the  conjectures  which  had  been  circulated  at 
his  expense. 

His  adversaries,  finding  themselves  dis- 
appointed in  this  effort,  held  a  consultation 
to  devise  other  measures  against  him,  and  * 
came  to  a  resolution  of  ending  him  by  the 
sword,  or  rather  of  expelling  him  from  the 
kingdom,  by  the  fear  of  death,  which  they 
hoped  he  had  not  coura^fe  enough  to  resist, 
because  his  deportment  had  been  always  re- 
markably mild  and  pacific.  It  was  upon  this 
supposition,  that  they  left  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  dice  the  choice  of  the  person  who 
should  execute  their  plan  ;  and  the  lot  falling 
up«n  a  Swiss,  who,  from  the  station  of  a 
foot-soldier  in  the  Dutch  service,  out  of  which 
he  had  been  drummed  for  theft,  had  erected 
himself  into  the  rank  of  a  self-created  cheva- 
lier :  this  hero  fortified  himself  with  a  double 
dose  of  brandy,  and  betook  himself  to  a  cer- 
tain  noted  coffee-house,  with  an  intent  to 
affront  Count  Fathom  in  public. 

He  was  lucky  enough  to  find  our  adven- 
turer sitting  at  a  table  in  conversation  with 
some  persons  of  the  first  rank :  upon  which 
he  seated  himself  in  the  next  box,  and,  after 
having  intruded  himself  into  their  discourse, 
which  happened  to  turn  upon  the  politics  of 
some  German  courts, — "  Count,"  said  he  to 
Ferdinand,  in  a  yery  abrupt  and  disa^eeable 
manner  of  address,  *<  I  was  last  night  in  com- 
pany with  some  gentlemen,  among  whom  a 
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dispute  happened  about  the  place  of  your 
nativity ;  pray»  what  country  are  you  of? " 
"  Sir,"  answered  the  other,  with  great  po- 
liteness,  "  I  at  piesent  have  the  honour  to  be 
in  England."  **  Oho !"  replied  the  chevalier, 
**  I  ask  your  pardon,  that  is  to  say  you  are 
f  nco^.  Some  people  may  find  it  convenient  to 
keep  themselves  in  that  situation."  **  True," 
said  the  count,  <<but  some  people  are  too 
well  known  to  enjoy  that  privilege."  The 
Siviss  being  a  little  disconcerted  at  this 
repartee,  which  extracted  a  smile  from  the 
audience,  after  some  pause,  observed,  that 

Sersons  of  a  certain  class  had  good  reason  to 
rop  the  remembrance  of  what  they  have 
been ;  but  a  good  citizen  will  not  forget  his 
country  or  former  condition.  **  And  a  bad 
citizen,"  said  Fathom,  **  cannot  if  he  would, 
provided  he  has  met  with  his  deserts;  a 
sharper  may  as  well  forffet  the  shape  of  a  die, 
or  a  discarded  soldier  me  sound  of  a  drum." 
As  the  chevalier's  character  and  story  were 
not  unknown,  this  application  raised  a  uni- 
versa]  laugh  at  his  expense,  which  provoked 
him  to  such  a  decree,  that  starting  up,  he 
swore  Fathom  could  not  have  mentionea  any 
object  in  nature  that  he  himself  resembled  so 
much  as  a  drum,  which  was  exactly  typified 
by  his  emptiness  and  sound,  with  this  differ- 
ence, however,  that  a  drum  was  never  noisy 
till  beaten,  whereas  the  count  would  never 
be  quiet,  until  he  should  have  undereone  the 
same  discipline.  So  saying,  he  laid  nis  hand 
upon  his  sword,  with  a  menacing  look,  and 
walked  out  as  if  in  expectation  of  bein?  fol- 
lowed by  our  adventurer,  who  sufferedliim- 
self  to  be  detained  by  the  company,  and  very 
calmly  took  notice,  tnat  his  antagonist  would 
not  be  ill  pleased  at  their  interposition. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  have  comported  him- 
self  with  such  ease  and  deliberation,  had  not 
he  made  such  remarks  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  chevalier,  as  convinced  him  of  his  own 
safety.  He  had  perceived  a  perplexity  and 
perturbation  in  the  countenance  of  the  Swiss, 
when  he  first  entered  ike  coffee-room :  his 
blunt  and  precipitate  way  of  accosting  fafm, 
seemed  to  denote  confusion  and  compulsion ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  his  ferocity,  this  accurate 
observer  discerned  the  trepidation  of  fear. 
By  the  help  of  these  signs,  his  sagacity  soon 
comprehended  the  nature  of  his  schemes, 
and  prepared  accordingly  for  a  formal  de- 
fiance. 

His  conjecture  was  verified  next  morning 
by  a  visit  from  the  chevalier,  who  taking  it 
for  granted  that  Fathom  would  not  fkce  an 
adversary  in  the  field,  because  he  had  not 
followed  him  from  the  coffee-house,  went  to 
his  lodfrings  with  great  confidence,  and  de- 
mandea  to  see  the  count  upon  an  affair  that 
would  admit  of  no  delay.  Maurice,  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions,  told  him  that  his 
master  was  gone  out,  but  desired  he  would 
have  the  goodness  to  repose  himself  in  a 
iip*^our.  tiU  the  count's  return,  which  he  ex- 


pected ev^rf  moment.  Ferdinand,  who  ha4 
taken  post  in  a  proper  place  for  observatioay 
seeing  his  antagonist  fairly  admitted,  took 
the  same  road,  and  appearing  before  him, 
wrapped  up  in  a  long  Spanish  cloak,  desired 
to  know  what  had  procured  him  the  honour 
of  such  an  early  visit.  The  Swiss,  raising 
his  voice  to  conceal  his  agitation,  explainea 
his  errand,  in  demanding  reparation  for  the 
injury  his  honour  had  sustained  the  preceding 
day,  in  that  odious  allusion  to  a  scandalous 
report  which  had  been  raised  by  the  malice 
of  his  enemies  :  and  insisted,  in  a  veij  im« 
perious  style,  upon  his  attending  him  forth- 
with to  the  nursery  in  Hyde  paxk.  *'  Have 
a  little  patience,"  said  our  adventurer,  with 
great  composure,  **  and  I  will  do  myself  the 
pleasure  to  wait  upon  you  in  a  few  mo- 
ments." 

With  these  words,  he  rung  the  bell,  and 
calling  for  a  bason  of  water,  laid  aside  bis 
cloak,  and  displayed  himself  in  his  shift,  with 
a  sword  in  his  right  band,  which  was  all  over 
besmeared  with  recent  blood,  as  if  be  had 
just  come  from  the  slaughter  of  a  foe.  This 
phenomenon  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  astonished  chevalier,  already  discomposed 
by  the  resolute  behaviour  of  the  count,  that 
he  became  jaundiced  with  terror  and  dismay, 
and,  while  nis  teeth  chattered  in  his  head, 
told  our  hero  he  had  hoped,  from  his  known 
politeness,  to  have  found  him  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge an  injury  which  might  have  been 
the  effect  of  anger  or  misapprehension,  in 
which  case  the  i^Tair  might  have  been  com- 
promised to  their  mutuiS  satisfaction,  with- 
out proceeding  to  those  extremities,  which, 
among  men  ofHionour,  are  always  accounted 
the  last  resource.  To  this  representation 
Ferdinand  answered,  that  the  affair  had  been 
of  the  chevalier's  own  seeking,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  intruded  himself  into  his  company, 
and  treated  him  with  the  most  insolent  and 
unprovoked  abuse,  which  plainly  flowed  from 
a  premeditated  design  against  his  honour  and 
reputation ;  he,  therefore,  far  from  being  dis- 
posed to  own  himsMf  in  the  wr!»ng,  would 
not  even  accept  of  a  public  acknowledge- 
ment from  him,  the  aggressor,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  an  infamous  sharper,  and  was 
resolved  to  chastise  accordingly. 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  a  person  who  was  brought  to 
the  door  in  a  chair,  and  conducted  into  ano- 
ther apartment,  from  which  a  message  was 
brought  to  the  count,  importing,  that  the 
stranger  desired  to  speak  with  him  upon 
business  of  the  last  importance.  Fathom, 
having  chid  the  servant  for  admitting  people 
without  his  order,  desired  the  Swiss  to  excuse 
him  for  a  minute  longer,  and  went  into  the 
next  room,  from  whence  the  following  dia- 
logue was  overheard  by  this  challenger. 
*«  Count,"  said  the  stranger,  *«  you  are  not 
ignorant  of  my  pretensions  to  the  heart  of 
that  young  lady,  at  whose  house  I  met  you 
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yesterday ;  therefore  you  cannot  be  surprised 
wben  I  declare  myself  displeased  with  your 
visits  and  behaviour  to  my  mistress,  ana  de- 
mand that  you  will  instantly  promise  to  drop 
the  correspondence."  ••  Else  what  follows  V* 
answered  Ferdinand,  with  a  cool  and  tem- 
perate voice.  **  My  resentment  and  imme- 
diate defiance,"  replied  the  other :  ^  for  the 
only  alternative  I  propose,  is  to  forego  your 
design  upon  that  lady,  or  to  decide  our  pre* 
tensions  by  the  sword." 

Our  hero,  having  expressed  a  regard  for 
this  visitant  as  the  son  of  a  gentleman  whom 
he  honoured,  was  at  the  pains  to  represent 
the  unreasonableness  of  his  demand,  and  the 
folly  of  his  presumption ;  and  earnestly  ex- 
horted him  to  put  the  issue  of  his  cause  upon 
a  more  safe  and  equitable  footing.  But  this 
admonition,  instead  of  appeasing  the  wrath, 
seemed  to  inflame  the  resentment  of  the 
opponent,  who  swore  he  would  not  leave  him 
until  he  should  have  accomplished  the  pur- 
port of  his  errand.  In  vain  our  adventurer 
requested  half  an  hour  fbr  the  dispatch  of 
some  urgent  business,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged with  a  gentleman  in  the  other  parlour: 
this  impetuous  rival  rejected  all  the  terms  he 
could  propose,  and  even  chaJlenged  him  to 
decide  the  controversy  upon  the  spot;  an 
expedient  to  which  the  other  having  assented 
with  reluctance,  the  door  was  secured,  the 
swords  unsheathed,  and  a  hot  engagement 
ensued,  to  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  the 
Swiss,  who  did  not  doubt  that  he  himself 
would  be  screened  from  all  danger  by  the 
event  of  this  rencounter:  nevertheless,  his 
hope  was  disappointed  in  the  defeat  of  the 
stranger,  who  was  quickly  disarmed,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wound  throuj^h  the  sword-arm ; 
upon  which  occasion  Fathom  was  heard  to 
say,  that,  in  consideration  of  his  youth  and 
family,  he  had  spared  his  life ;  but  he  would 
not  act  with  the  same  tenderness  towards 
any  other  antagonist.  He  then  bound  up 
the  limb  he  had  disabled,  conducted  the  van- 
quished party  to  his  chair,  rejoined  the  che- 
valier with  %  serene  countenance,  and,  asking 
pardon  for  having  detained  him  so  long, 
proposed  they  should  instantly  set  out  in  a 
hackney-coach  for  the  place  of  appointment. 

The  stratagem,  thus  conducted,  had  all  the 
success  the  inventor  could  desire.  The  fear 
of  the  Swiss  had  risen  almost  to  an  ecstasy 
before  the  count  quitted  the  room ;  but  after 
this  sham  battle,  which  had  been  precon- 
certed betwixt  our  adventurer  and  his  friend 
Ratchcali,  the  chevalier's  terrors  were  un- 
speakable. He  considered  Fathom  as  a 
devil  incarnate,  and  went  into  the  coach  as 
a  malefactor  bound  for  Tyburn.  He  would 
have  gladly  compounded  ror  the  loss  of  a  leg 
or  arm,  and  entertained  tome  transient  gleams 
of  hope,  that  he  should  escape  for  half  a 
dozen  flesh-wounds,  which  be  would  have 
willingly  received  as  the  price  of  his  pre- 
fumption ;  but  these  hopes  were  banished  by 
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the  remembrance  of  that  dreadfuf^eclaration 
which  he  had  heard  the  count  make,  after 
having  overcome  his  last  adversary ;  and  he 
continued  under  the  power  of  the  most  un- 
supportable  panic*  until  tlie  carriage  halted 
at  Hyde  park  comer,  where  he  crawled  forth 
in  a  most  piteous  and  lamentable  condition ; 
so  that,  when  they  reached  the  spot,  he  was 
scarce  able  to  stand. 

Here  he  made  an  efl[brt  to  speak,  and  pro- 
pose an  accommodation  upon  a  new  plan,  by 
which  he  promised  to  leave  his  cause  to  the 
arbitrement  of  those  gentlemen  who  were 
present  at  the  rupture,  and  to  ask  pardon  of 
the  count,  provided  he  should  be  found  guilty 
of  a  trespass  upon  good  manners :  but  this 
proposal  would  not  satisfy  the  implacable 
Ferdinand,  who,  perceiving  the  agony  of  the 
Swiss,  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  ad- 
venture; and  giving  him  to  understand  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with,  desired 
h'un  to  draw  without  further  preamble.  Thus 
compelled,  the  unfortunate  gamester  pulled 
off  ms  coat,  and  putting  himself  in  a  posture, 
to  use  the  words  of  Nym, — ^**  winked  and 
held  out  his  cold  iron. " 

Our  adventurer,  far  from  making  a  gentle 
use  of  the  advantages  he  possess^,  fiercely 
attacked  him,  while  he  was  incapable  of  mak- 
ing resistance,  and  aiming  at  a  fleshy  part, 
ran  him  through  the  arm  and  outside  of  the 
shoulder  at  the  very  first  pass :  the  chevalier, 
already  stupified  with  the  horror  of  expecta- 
tion, no  sooner  felt  his  adversary's  point  in 
his  body,  than  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and,  con- 
cluding he  was  no  longer  a  man  for  this 
world,  began  to  cross  himself  with  ^reat 
devotion,  while  Fathom  walked  home  delibe- 
rately, and  in  his  way  sent  a  couple  of  chair- 
men to  the  assistance  of  the  wounded  knight. 

This  achievement,  which  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  not 
only  furnished  the  character  of  Fathom  with 
fresh  wreaths  of  admiration  and  applause, 
but  likewise  effectually  secured  him  from  any 
future  attempts  of  his  enemies,  to  whom  the 
Swiss,  for  his  own  sake,  had  communicated 
such  terrible  ideas  of  his  valour,  as  overawed 
the  whole  community. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

He  performs  another  exploit,  thai  conveys 
a  true  idea  of  his  gratitude  and  honour. 

It  was  not  lon^  after  this  celebrated  victoty, 
that  he  was  invited  to  spend  part  of  the  sum- 
mer at  the  house  of  a  country  gentleman, 
who  lived  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Lon- 
don, possessed  of  a  very  opulent  fortune,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  was  expended  in  acts 
of  old  English  hospitality.  He  had  met  with 
our  hero  by  accident  at  the  table  of  a  certain 
great  man,  and  was  so  struck  with  his  man- 
ner and  converaatioD,  as  to  desire  his  ac- 
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quaintance,  and  cultivate  his  friondship;  and 
he  thought  himself  extremely  happy  in  having 
prevailed  upon  him  to  pass  a  few  weeks  in 
his  family. 

Fathom,  among  his  other  ohservations, 
perceived  that  there  was  a  domestic  uneasi- 
ness, occasioned  hy  a  very  beautiful  younff 
creature  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  who  resided 
in  the  house  under  the  title  of  the  gentleman's 
niece,  though  she  was  in  reality  his  natural 
daughter,  born  before  his  marriage.    This 
circumstance  was  not  unknown  to  his  ladv, 
by  whose  express  approbation  he  had  be- 
stowed particular  attention  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  tne  child,  whom  we  shall  distinj^ish 
by  the  name  of  Celinda :  their  liberality  in 
this  particular  had  not  been  misapplied ;  for 
she  not  only  gave  marks  of  uncommon  capa- 
city, but  as  she  grew  up,  became  more  and 
more  amiable  in  her  person,  and  was  now 
returned  from  the  boarding-school,  possessed 
of  every  accomplishment  that  could  be  ac- 
quired by  one  of  her  age  and  opportunities. 
These  qualifications,  wnich  endeared  her  to 
every  other  person,  excited  the  jealousy  and 
displeasure  of  her  supposed  aunt,  who  could 
not  bear  to  see  her  own  children  eclipsed  by 
tliis  illegitimate  daughter,  whom  she  there- 
fore discountenanced  upon  all  occasions,  and 
exposed  to  such  mortifications  as  would  in 
all  appearance  drive  her  from  her  father's 
house.    This  persecuting  spirit  was  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  husband,  who  loved  Celinda 
with  a  truly  paternal  affection,  and  produced 
abundance  of  family  disquiet ;  but  being  a 
man  of  a  peaceable  and  yielding  disposition, 
he  could  not  long  maintain  the  resolution  he 
had  taken  in  her  fiivour,  and  therefore  he 
ceased  opposing  the  malevolence  of  his  wife. 
In  this  unfortunate  predicament  stood  the 
fidr  bastard,  at  the  arrival  of  our  adventurer, 
who,  being  allured  by  her  charms,  and  ap- 
prised of  her  situation  at  the  same  time,  took 
the  generous  resolution  to  undermine  her 
innocence,  that  he  might  banquet  his  vicious 
appetite  with  the  spoils  of  her  beauty.    Per- 
haps such  a  brutal  design  might  not  have 
entered  his  imagination,  if  he  had  not  ob- 
served, in  the  disposition  of  this  hapless 
maiden,  certain  peculiarities,  from  which  he 
derived  the  most  confident  presages  of  suc- 
cess.   Besides  a  total  want  of  experience, 
that  left  her  open  and  unguarded  against  the 
attacks  of  the  other  sex,  she  discovered  a 
remarkable  spirit  of  credulity  and  supersti- 
tious fear,  which  had  been  cnerished  by  the 
conversation  of  her  school-fellows :  she  was 
particularly  fond  of  music,  in  which  she  had 
made  some  progress ;  but  so  delicate  was  the 
texture  of  her  nerves,  that  one  day,  while 
Fathom  entertained  the  company  with  a 
faTonrite  air,  she  actually  swooned  with  plea- 
sure. 

Snch  sensibility,  our  projector  well  knew, 
must  be  diflfhsed  through  all  the  passions  of 
her  heart;  he  congratulatad  himself  upon 


the  sure  ascendency  he  had  gained  over  her 
in  this  particular;  and  forthwith  began  to 
execute  the  plan  he  had  erected  for  her  de- 
struction. 'That  he  might  the  more  efi^t- 
ually  deceive  the  vigilance  of  her  father's 
wife,  he  threw  such  a  dash  of  afifectation  into 
his  complaisance  towards  Celinda,  as  could 
not  escape  the  notice  of  that  prying  matron, 
though  It  was  not  palpable  enough  to  dis- 
oblige the  young  lady  herself,  who  could  not 
so  well  distinguish  between  overstrained 
courtesy  and  real  good  breeding :  this  beha- 
viour screened  him  from  the  suspicion  of  the 
family,  who  considered  it  as  an  effort  of  po- 
liteness, to  cover  his  indifierence  and  disgust 
for  the  dau^ter  of  his  friend,  who  had  by 
this  time  given  some  reason  to  believe  she 
looked  upon  hioi  with  the  eyes  of  aff(^ction ; 
so  that  tne  opportimities  he  enjoyed  of  con- 
versing with  ner  in  private,  were  less  liable 
to  intrusion  or  inquiry.  Indeed,  from  what 
I  have  already  observed,  touching  the  senti- 
ments of  her  stepdame,  that  lady,  far  from 
taking  measures  for  thwarting  our  hero's 
design,  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  execution 
of  it ;  and  had  she  been  informed  of  his  intent, 
might  have  fallen  upon  some  method  to  h^ 
cilitate  the  enterprise:  but,  as  he  solely 
depended  upon  his  own  talents,  he  never 
dreamed  of  soliciting  such  an  auxiliary. 

Under  cover  of  instructing  and  accom- 
plishing her  in  the  exercise  of  music,  he  could 
not  want  occasions  for  promoting  his  aim ; 
when,  after  having  soothed  her  sense  of  hear- 
ing, even  to  a  degree  of  ravishment,  so  as  to 
extort  from  her  an  exclamation,  importing, 
that  he  was  surely  something  supernatural! 
he  never  fiiiled  to  whisper  some  insidious 
compliment  or  tale  of  love,  exquisitely  suited 
to  the  emotions  of  her  soul.    Thus  was  her 
heart  insensibly  subdued,  though  more  than 
half  his  work  was  still  undone ;  for,  at  all 
times,  she  disclosed  such  purity  of  sentiment, 
such  inviolable  attachment  to  religion  and 
virtue,  and  seemed  so  averse  to  all  sorts  of 
inflammatory  discourse,  that  he  durst  not 
presume  upon  the  footing  he  had  gained  in 
her  aflTection,  to  explain  tne  baseness  of  his 
desire ;  he  therefore  applied  to  another  of 
her  passions,  that  proved  the  bane  of  her 
virtue ;  this  was  her  timidity,  which  at  first 
being  constitutional,  was  afterwards  increased 
by  the  circumstances  of  her  educati(m,  and 
now  aggravated  bv  the  artfbl  conversation 
of  Fathom,  which  he  chequered  with  dismal 
stories  of  omens,  portents,  prophecies,  and 
apparitions,  delivered  upon  such  unquestion- 
able testimony,  and  witn  such  marks  of  con- 
viction, as  captivated  the  belief  of  the  de- 
voted Celinda,  and  filled  her  imagination 
with  unceasing  terrors. 

In  vain  she  strove  to  dispel  those  frightAil 
ideas,  and  avoid  such  topics  of  discourse  for 
the  fiiture :  the  more  she  endeavoured  to 
banish  them,  the  more  troublesome  they  be- 
came ;  and  eoch  was  her  infatuationt  that  as 
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her  terrors  increased,  her  thirst  aftef^  that 
sort  of  knowledge  was  augmented,  ttany 
sleepless  nights  did  she  pass  amidst  those 
horrors  of  fuicy,  starting  at  every  noise,  and 
sweatinc^  with  dreary  apprehension,  yet 
ashamed  to  own  her  fears,  or  solicit  the  com- 
fort of  a  bed-fellow,  lest  she  should  incur  the 
ridicule  and  censure  of  her  father's  wife; 
and  what  rendered  this  disposition  the  more 
irksome,  was  the  solitary  situation  of  her 
chamber,  that  stood  at  the  end  of  a  long 
^[alleiy  scarce  within  hearing  of  any  other 
inhabited  part  of  the  house. 

All  these  circumstances  had  been  duly 
weighed  by  our  projector,  who,  having  pre- 
pared Celinda  for  his  purpose,  stole  at  mid- 
night  from  his  apartment,  which  was  in 
another  storv,  and,  approaching  her  door, 
^ere  uttered  a  piteous  groan;  then  softly 
retired  to  his  bed,  in  full  confidence  of  seeing 
next  day  the  effect  of  this  operation ;  nor  did 
his  arrow  miss  the  mark.  Poor  Celinda's 
countenance  gave  such  indications  of  melan- 
choly and  dismay,  that  he  could  not  omit 
asking  the  cauj«e  of  her  disquiet,  and  she,  at 
his  earnest  request,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
communicate  the  dreadful  salutation  of  the 
preceding  night,  which  she  considered  as  an 
omen  of  death  to  some  person  in  the  family, 
in  all  probability  to  herself,  as  the  groan 
seemed  to  issue  from  one  corner  of  her  own 
apartment.  Our  adventurer  argued  against 
this  supposition,  as  contradictory  to  the 
common  observation  of  those  supernatural 
warnings ;  which  are  not  usually  imparted  to 
the  person  who  Is  doomed  to  die,  but  to  some 
^thful  friend,  or  trusty  servant,  particularly 
interested  in  the  event.  He  therefore  sup- 
posed, that  the  groans  foreboded  the  death 
of  my  ladv,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  drooping 
state  of  health,  and  were,  by  her  genius, 
conveyed  to  the  organs  of  Celinda,  who  was 
the  chief  sufferer  by  her  jealous  and  barbar- 
ous disposition :  he  likewise  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  an  ear-witness  of  such 
solemn  communication,  and,  alleging  that  it 
was  highly  improper  for  a  young  lady  of  her 
delicate  feelings  to  expose  herself  alone  to 
such  another  dismal  visitation,  beg]^d  he 
might  be  allowed  to  watch  all  night  m  her 
chamber,  in  order  to  defend  her  from  the 
shocking  impressions  of  fear. 

Thouqrh  no  person  ever  stood  more  in  need 
of  a  companion  or  guard,  and  her  heart 
tlirobbed  with  transports  of  dismay  at  the 
prospect  of  night,  she  rejected  his  proposal 
with  due  acknowledgement,  and  resolved  to 
tnist  solely  to  the  protection  of  Heaven :  not 
that  she  thought  her  innocence  or  reputation 
could  suffer  by  her  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest ;  for  hitherto  her  heart  was  a  stranger 
to  those  young  desires  which  haunt  the  fancy, 
and  warm  the  breast  of  youth ;  so  that,  being 
ignorant  of  her  danger,  she  saw  not  the  ne- 
cessity of  avoiding  temptation :  but  she  re- 
used to  adoiit  a  man  into  her  bed-chamber. 


merely  because  it  was  a  step  altogether  op- 
posite to  the  forms  and  deeorum  of  life. 
Nevertheless,  far  from  being  discouraged  by 
this  repulse,  he  knew  her  fears  would  multi- 
ply, and  reduce  that  reluctance,  which,  in 
order  to  weaken,  he  had  recourse  to  another 
piece  of  machinery,  that  operated  powerfully 
in  behalf  of  his  design. 

Some  years  ago,  a  twelve-stringed  instru- 
ment was  contrived  by  a  very  ingenious 
musician,  by  whom  it  was  aptly  entiQed  the 
harp  of  ^olus,  because,  being  properly  ap- 
plied to  a  stream  of  air,  it  produces  a  wild 
irregular  variety  of  harmonious  sounds,  that 
seem  to  be  the  effect  of  enchantment,  and 
wonderfully  disppse  the  mind  for  the  most 
romantic  situations .  Fathom,  who  was  really 
a  virtuoso  in  music,  had  brought  one  of  those 
new-fashioned  guitars  into  the  country,  and 
as  the  effect  of  it  was  still  unknown  in  the 
family,  he  that  night  converted  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  his  amour,  by  fixing  it  in  the  case- 
ment  of  a  window  belonging  to  the  gallery, 
exposed  to  the  west  wind,  which  then  blew 
in  a  ffentle  breeze.  The  strings  no  sooner 
felt  tne  impression  of  the  balmy  zephyr,  than 
they  began  to  pour  forth  a  stream  of  melody 
more  ravishingly  delightful  than  the  song  of 
Pliilomel,  the  warbling  brook,  and  all 'the 
concert  of  the  wood.  The  soft  and  tender 
notes  of  peace  and  love  were  swelled  up^ 
with  the  most  delicate  and  insensible  transi- 
tion, into  a  loud  hymn  of  triumph  and  exul- 
tation, joined  by  the  deep-toned  organ,  and 
a  full  choir  of  voices  which  gradually  decayed 
upon  the  ear,  until  it  died  away  in  distant 
sound,  as  if  a  flight  of  angels  had  raised  the 
song  in  their  assent  to  heaven.  Yet  the 
chords  hardly  ceased  to  vibrate  after  the 
expiration  of'^this  overture,  which  ushered  in 
a  composition  in  the  same  pathetic  style; 
and  this  again  was  succeeded  by  a  third, 
almost  without  pause  or  intermission,  as  if 
the  artist's  hand  had  been  indefatigable,  and 
the  theme  never  to  be  exhausted. 

His  heart  must  be  quite  callous,  and  his 
ear  lost  to  all  distinction,  who  could  hear 
such  harmony  without  emotion ;  how  deeply 
then  must  it  have  affected  the  delicate  Ce- 
linda, whose  sensations,  naturally  acute, 
were  whetted  to  a  most  painful  keenness  by 
her  apprehension,  who  could  have  no  pre- 
vious idea  of  such  entertainment,  and  was 
credulous  enough  to  believe  the  most  impro- 
bable tale  of  superstition !  She  was  over- 
whelmed with  awful  terror,  and,  never  doubt- 
ing that  the  sounds  were  more  than  mortal, 
recommended  herself  to  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence in  a  succession  of  pious  ejaculations. 

Our  adventurer,  having  allowed  some  time 
for  the  effect  of  this  contrivance,  repaired  to 
her  chamber-door,  and,  in  a  whisper  con- 
veyed through  the  key-hole,  asked  if  she  was 
awake,  begged  pardon  for  such  an  unseason- 
able visit,  and  desired  to  know  her  opinion 
of  the  strange  music  which  he  then  heard. 
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In  spite  of  her  notions  of  decency,  she  was 
fflad  of  his  intftuion,  andt  beinff  m  no  con. 
ditioh  to  observe  punctilios,  dipped  on  a 
wrapper,  opened  the  door,  and,  wiUi  a  fault- 
erin^  voice,  owned  herself  frightened  almost 
to  distraction.  He  pretendeato  console  her 
with  reflections,  importing,  that  she  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  benevolent  Being,  who  would 
not  impose  upon  bis  creatures  any  task  which 
they  could  not  bear ;  he  insisted  upon  her 
returning  to  bed,  and  assured  her  he  would 
not  stir  from  her  chamber  till  day.  Thus 
comforted,  she  betook  herself  again  to  rest, 
while  he  sat  down  in  an  elbow-chair  at  some 
distance  from  the  bedside,  and,  in  a  soft  voice, 
began  the  conversation  with  her  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  those  visitations  from  above,  which, 
though  undertaken  on  pretence  of  dissipating 
her  rear  and  anxiety,  was  in  reality  calculated 
for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  both. 

"  That  sweet  air,*'  said  he,  **  seems  de- 
signed for  soothing  the  bodily  anguish  of 
some  saint  in  his  last  moments.  Hark !  how 
it  rises  into  a  more  sprightly  and  elevated 
strain,  as  if  it  were  an  inspiriting  invitation 
to  the  realms  of  bliss !  Sure  he  is  now  ab- 
solved from  all  the  misery  of  this  life  i  That 
full  and  glorious  concert  of  voices  and  celes- 
tial harps  betoken  his  reception  among  the 
heavenly  choir,  who  now  waft  his  soul  to 
paradisian  joys !  This  is  altogether  great, 
solemn,  and  amazing!  The  clock  strikes 
one,  the  symphony  hath  ceased  !'* 

This  was  actually  the  case;  for  he  had 
ordered  Maurice  to  remove  the  instrument 
at  that  hour,  lest  the  sound  of  it  should  be- 
come too  familiar,  and  excite  the  curiosity 
of  some  undaunted  domestic,  who  might 
frustrate  his  scheme,  by  discovering  the  ap- 
paratus. As  for  poor  Celinda,  her  fancy  was, 
Dy  his  music  and  discourse,  worked  up  to 
tfie  highest  pitch  of  enthusiastic  terrors:  the 
whole  bed  shook  with  her  trepidation,  the 
awful  silence  that  succeeded  the  supernatural 
music  threw  an  additional  damp  upon  her 
spirits,  and  the  artfUl  Fathom  aflTecting  to 
snore  at  the  same  time,  she  could  no  longer 
contain  her  horror,  but  called  upon  his  name 
with  a  fearful  accent,  and,  having  owned  her 
present  situation  insupportable,  entreated 
him  to  draw  near  her  bed-side,  that  he  might 
be  within  touch  on  any  emergency. 

This  was  a  welcome  request  to  our  adven- 
turer, who,  asking  pardon  for  his  drowsiness, 
and  taking  his  station  on  the  side  of  her  bed, 
exhorted  her  to  compose  herself;  then  lock- 
ing her  hand  fast  m  his  own,  was  again 
seized  with  such  an  inclination  to  sleop,  that 
he  gradually  sunk  down  by  her  side,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  repose  m  that  attitude. 
Meanwhile,  lus  tender-nearted  mistress,  that 
he  might  not  suffer  in  his  health  bv  his  hu- 
manity and  complaisance,  covered  him  with 
the  counterpane  as  he  slept,  and  suffered  him 
to  take  his  rest  without  mterruption,  till  he 
thought  proper  to  start  up  suddenly  with  an 


exclamation  of—**  Heaven  watch  over  us !" 
and  then  asked,  with  symptoms  of  astonish- 
ment, if  she  had  heard  nothing.  Such  an 
abrupt  address,  upon  such  an  occasion,  did 
not  fail  to  amaze  and  affright  the  gentle 
Celinda,  who,  unable  to  speak,  sprung  to- 
wards her  treacherous  protector;  and  hCf 
catching  her  in  his  arms,  bade  her  fear  no- 
thing, lor  he  would,  at  the  expense  of  his 
life,  defend  her  from  all  danger. 

Having  thus,  by  tampering  with  her  weak- 
ness, conquered  tne  first  and  chief  obstaclea 
to  liis  design,  he,  with  great  art  and  perse- 
verance, improved  the  intercourse  to  such  a 
degree  of  intimacy  as  could  not  but  be  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  consequenifes  which  he  nad 
foreseen.  The  groans  and  music  were  oc- 
casionally repeated,  so  as  to  alarm  the  whole 
family,  and  inspire  a  thousand  various  con- 
jectures. He  failed  not  to  continue  his  noc- 
turnal visits  and  ghastly  discourse,  until  his 
attendance  became  so  necessary  to  this  un- 
happy maiden,  that  she  durst  not  stay  in  her 
own  chamber  without  his  company,  nor  even 
sleep,  except  in  contact  with  her  betrayer. 

Such  a  commerce,  between  two  such  per- 
sons of  a  different  sex,  could  not  possibly  be 
long  carried  on,  without  degenerating  &om 
the  Platonic  system  of  sentimental  love.  In 
her  paroxysms  of  dismay,  he  did  not  foiget 
to  breathe  the  soft  inspirations  of  his  passioOf 
to  which  she  listened  with  more  pleasure,  as 
thev  diverted  the  gloomy  ideas  of  her  fear ; 
and  by  this  time  his  extraordinary  accom- 
plishments had  made  a  conquest  of  her  heart. 
What,  therefore,  could  be  a  more  interesting 
transition  than  that  from  the  most  uneasy  to 
the  most  agreeable  sensation  of  the  human 
breast. 

This  being  the  case,  the  reader  will  not 
wonder  that  a  consummate  traitor,  like  F^ 
thorn,  should  tritimph  over  the  virtue  of  an 
artless  innocent  young  creature,  whose  pass- 
ions he  had  entirely  under  his  command* 
The  gradations  towards  vice  are  almost  inr- 
perceptible,  and  an  experienced  seducer  can 
strew  them  with  such  enticing  and  agreeable 
flowers,  as  will  lead  the  young  sinner  on 
insensibly,  even  to  the  most  pronigate  stages 
of  guilt.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  done  by 
virtue,  unassisted  with  experience,  is  to  avoid 
every  trial  with  such  a  formidable  foe,  by 
declining  and  discouraging  the  first  advances 
towards  a  particular  correspondence  with 
perfidious  man,  howsooyer  agreeable  it  may 
seem  to  be ;  for  here  is  no  security  but  in 
conscious  weakness. 

Fathom,  though  possessed  of  the  spoils 
of  poor  Celinda's  honour,  did  not  enjoy  his 
success  with  tranquillity.  Reflection  and 
remorse  often  invaded  her  in  the  midst  of 
their  guilty  pleasures,  and  embittered  all 
those  moments  they  had  dedicated  to  mutual 
bliss !  for  the  seeds  of  virtue  are  seldom  de- 
stroyed at  once ;  even  amidst  the  rank  pro- 
I  ductions  of  vice  they  regenmnate  to  a  soil 
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of  imperfect  ve^tation«  like  some  scattered 
hyacinths  shooting  up  among  the  weeds  of 
a  ruined  garden,  that  testify  the  former  cul- 
ture and  amenity  of  the  soil.  She  sighed  at 
the  sad  rememorance  of  that  virgin  dignity 
which  she  had  lost ;  she  wept  at  the  prospect 
of  that  disgrace,  mortification,  and  misery, 
she  should  undergo,  when  abandoned  by  this 
transient  lover ;  and  severely  reproached  him 
for  the  arts  he  had  used  to  shipwreck  her 
innocence  and* peace. 

Such  expostulations  are  extremely  unsea- 
sonable, when  addressed  to  a  man  well  nigh 
sated  with  the  effects  of  his  conquest ;  they 
act  like  strong  blasts  of  wind  applied  to 
embers  almost  extinguished,  which,  instead 
of  reviving  the  flame,  scatter  and  destroy 
every  remaining  particle  of  fire.  Our  adven- 
turer, in  the  miost  of  his  peculiarities,  had 
inconstancy  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his 
sex.  More  than  half  cloyed  witlx  the  pos- 
session of  Celinda,  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
disgusted  with  her  upbraidings ;  and  had  she 
not  been  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
friendship  he  did  not  think  it  his  interest  to 
forfeit,  U^  would  have  dropped  this  corres- 
pondence without  reluctance  or  hesitation ; 
but  as  he  had  measures  to  keep  with  a  &mily 
of  such  consequence,  he  constrained  his  in- 
clinations so  far  as  to  counterfeit  those  rap- 
tures he  no  longer  felt,  and  found  means  to 
appease  those  inte/vening  tumults  of  her 
grief. 

Foreseeing,  how^ever,  that  it  would  not  be 
always  in  his  power  to  console  her  on  these 
terms,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  divide  Her 
affection,  which  now  glowed  upon  him  too 
intensely;  and,  with  that  view,  whenever  she 
complained  of  the  vapours  or  dejection,  he 

1>re^nbed,  and  even  insisted  upon  her  swal- 
owing,  certain  cordials  of  the  most  palatable 
composition,  without  which  he  never  tra- 
velled ;  and  these  produced  such  agreeable 
reveries  and  flow  of  spirits,  that  she  gradually 
became  enamoured  of  intoxication ;  while 
he  encouraged  the  pernicious  passion,  by 
expressing  the  most  extravagant  applause 
aiid  admiration  at  the  wild  irregular  sallies  it 
produced.  Without  havinj^  first  made  this 
diversion,  he  would  have  round  it  impracti- 
cable  to  leave  the  house  in  tranquillity ;  but 
when  this  bewitching  philtre  grew  into  a 
habit,  her  attachment  to  Ferdinand  was  in- 
sensibly dissolved ;  she  began  to  bear  his 
neglect  with  indifference,  and,  sequestering 
herself  fi'om  the  rest  of  the  fkmily,  used  to 
solicit  this  new  ally  for  consolation. 

Having  thus  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  dau^ter's  ruin,  he  took  leave  of  the 
father,  with  many  acknowledgments  and 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  his  hospitality 
and  friendship,  and,  riding  across  the  country 
to  Bristol,  took  up  his  habitation  near  the 
hot  well,  where  he  staid  during  the  remain, 
ing  part  of  the  season.    As  for  the  miserable 


Celinda,  she  became  more  and  more  addicted 
to  the  vices  in  which  she  had  been  initiated 
by  his  superlative  perfidy  and  craft,  until  she 
was  quite  abandoned  by  decency  and  caution. 
Her  Other's  heart  was  torn  with  anguish, 
while  liis  wife  rejoiced  in  her  fail :  at  len^ 
her  ideas  were  quite  debased  by  her  infirmity; 
she  ffrew  every  day  more  and  more  sensual 
And  degenerate,  and  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  one  of  the  footmen,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  take  her  to  wife,  in  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  good  settlement  from  his  master ;  but, 
being  disappointed  in  his  aim,  he  conducted 
her  to  London,  where  he  made  shift  to  in- 
sinuate himself  into  another  service,  leaving 
to  her  the  use,  and  partly  the  advantage,  of 
her  own  person,  which  was  still  uncommonly 
attractive. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

He  repairs  to  Bristol  spring,  tokere  he 
reigns  paramount  during  me  whole  sea-' 
son. 

We  shall  therefore  leave  her  in  this  com- 
fortable situation,  and  return  to  our  adven- 
turer, whose  appearance  at  Bristol  was  con- 
sidered  as  a  happy  omen  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  hot  well,  and  all  the  people  who  live 
by  tlie  resort  of  company  to  that  celebrated 
spring.  Nor  were  tney  deceived  in  their 
prognostic:  Fathom,  as  usual,  formed  the 
nucleus  or  kernel  of  the  beau  monde ;  and 
the  season  soon  became  so  crowded,  that 
many  people  of  fashion  were  obliged  to  quit 
the  place  for  want  of  lodgpng.  Ferdinand 
was  the  soul  that  animated  me  whole  society. 
He  not  only  invented  parties  of  pleasure,  but 
also,  by  his  personal  talents,  rendered  them 
more  agreeable ;  in  a  word,  he  regulated  their  * 
diversions,  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
never  would  allow  the  ball  to  be  begun  till 
the  count  was  seated. 

Having  thus  made  himself  the  object  of 
admiration  and  esteem,  his  advice  was  an 
oracle,  to  which  they  had  recourse  in  iill 
doubtfbl  cases  of  punctilio  or  dispute,  or  even 
of  medicine ;  for,  among  his  other  accom- 
plishments, his  discourse  on  that  subject  was 
so  plausible,  and  well  adapted  to  the  under- 
standing of  his  hearers,  that  any  person  who 
had  not  actually  studied  the  medical  art 
would  have  believed  he  was  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  ^sculapius.  What  contributed  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  character  in  this 
brancn  of  knowledge  was  a  victory  he  ob- 
tained over  an  old  physician,  who  plied  at 
the  well,  and  had  one  day  unfortunately  be- 
gun to  harangue  in  the  pump-room  upon  the 
nature  of  the  Bristol  water.  In  the  course 
of  this  lecture  he  undertook  to  account  for 
the  wannth  of  the  fluid ;  and  his  ideas  beinf 
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perplexed  with  a  great  deal  of  readingt  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  digest,  his  disquisi- 
tion was  so  indistinct,  arid  his  expression  so 
.obscure  and  unentertaining,  that  our  hero 
seized  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  own 
erudition,  by  venturing  to  contradict  some 
circumstances  of  the  doctor's  hypothesis,  and 
substituting  a  theory  of  hb  own,  which,  as 
he  had  invented  it  for  the  purpose,  was 
equally  amusing  and  chimerical. 

He  alleged,  that  fire  was  the  sole  vivifying 

Principle  that  pervaded  all  nature ;  that  as  the 
eat  of  the  sun  concocted  the  juice  of  vege- 
tables, and  ripened  those  fruits  that  grow 
upon  the  sur^e  of  this  globe,  there  was 
likewise  an  immense  store  of  central  fire  re- 
served within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  not 
only  for  the  generation  of  gems,  fossils,  and 
all  the  purposes  of  the  minend  world,  but  like- 
wise for  cherishing  and  keeping  alive  those 
plants  which  would  otherwise  perish  by  the 
winter's  cold.  The  existence  of  such  a  fire 
he  proved  fVom  the  nature  of  all  those  vol- 
canoes, which  in  almost  every  comer  of  the 
earth  are  continually  vomiting  up  either  flames 
or  smoke.  "  These,"  said  he,  **  are  the  great 
vents  appointed  b^  nature  for  the  discharge 
of  that  rarified  air  and  combustible  matter, 
which,  if  confined,  would  burst  the  globe 
asunder ;  but,  besides  the  larger  outlets,  there 
are  some  small  chimneys  through  which  part 
of  the  heat  transpires ;  a  vapour  of  that  sort, 
I  conceive,  must  pass,  through  the  bed  or 
channel  of  this  spring,  the  waters  of  which 
accordingly  retain  a  moderate  warmth." 

This  account,  which  totally  overthrew  the 
other's  doctrine,  was  so  extremely  agreeable 
to  the  audience,  that  the  testy  doctor  lost  his 
temper,  and  gave  them  to  understand,  with- 
out preamble,  that  he  must  be  a  person  wholly 
ignorant  of  natural  philosophy  who  could 
invent  such  a  ridiculous  system,  and  they 
involved  in  worse  than  an  Egyptian  fog  that 
could  not  at  once  discern  its  weakness  and 
absurdity.  This  declaration  introduced  a 
dispute,  which  was  unanimously  determined 
in  favour  of  our  adventurer.  On  all  such 
occasions  the  stream  of  prejudice  runs  against 
the  physician,  even  though  his  antagonist 
ha«  nothing  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
favour  of  the  spectators ;  and  this  decision 
depends  upon  divers  considerations.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  continual  war  carried 
on  agiainst  the  learned  professions  by  all  those 
who,  conscious  of  their  own  ignorance,  seek 
to  level  the  reputation  of  their  superiors  with 
their  own.  Secondly,  in  all  disputes  upon 
physic  that  happen  l)etwixt  a  person  who 
really  understands  the  art  and  an  illiterate 
pretender,  the  arguments  of  the  first  will 
seem  obscure  and  unintelligible  to  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  previous  systems 
on  which  they  are  built ;  while  the  other's 
theory,  derived  from  common  notions  and 


superficial  observation,  will  be  more  agree- 
able,  because  better  adapted  to  the  con- 
prehension  of  the  hearers.  Thirdljr,  the 
judgment  of  the  multitude  is  apt  to  be  biassed 
by  that  surprise  which  is  the  effect  of  seeing 
an  artist  foiled  at  his  own  weapons,  by  one 
who  engages  him  only  for  amusement. 

Fathom,  besides  these  advantages,  was 
blessed  with  a  flow  of  language,  an  elegant 
address,  a  polite  and  selNdenying  style  of 
argumentation,  together  with  «l  temper  not 
to  be  ruffled ;  so  that  the  victory  could  not 
long  waver  between  him  and  the  physician, 
to  whom  he  was  infinitely  superior  in  eveiy 
acquisition  but  that  of  solid  learning,  of  whicn 
the  judges  had  no  idea.  This  contest  was 
not  onfy  glorious  but  profitable  to  our  ad- 
venturer, who  grew  into  such  request  in  his 
medical  capacity,  that  the  poor  doctor  was 
utterly  deserted  by  his  patients,  and  Fathom's 
advice  solicited  by  every  valetudinarian  in 
the  place !  nor  did  he  forfeit  the  character  he 
thus  acquired  by  any  miscarriages  in  his 
practice  :  being  Irat  little  conversant  with  the 
materia  medica,  the  circle  of  his  prescriptions 
was  very  small ;  his  chief  study  was  to  avoid 
all  drugs  of  rough  operation  and  uncertain 
efiect,  and  to  administer  such  onlv  as  should 
be  agreeable  to  the  palate,  without  doinjg 
violence  to  the  constitution.  Such  a  physi- 
cian could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  people  of 
all  dispositions ;  and,  as  most  of  the  patients 
were  in  some  shape  hypochondriac,  the  power 
of  imagination,  co-operating  with  his  reme- 
dies, onen  efiected  a  cure. 

On  the  whole,  it  became  the  fashion  to 
consult  the  count  in  all  distempers,  and  his 
reputation  would  have  had  its  run,  thourii 
the  death  of  every  patient  had  eiven  the  Be 
to  his  pretensions.  But  empty  nime  was  not 
the  sole  fruit  of  his  success.  Though  no 
person  would  presume  to  afl^ont  this  noble 
graduate  with  a  fee,  tliey  did  not  fail  to  mani- 
fest their  gratitude  by  some  more  valuable 
present.  Every  dav,  some  superb  piece  of 
china,  curious  snufflbox,  or  jewel,  was  pressed 
upon  him ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
he  could  almost  have  furnished  a  toy-shop 
with  the  acknowledgements  he  had  received. 
Not  only  his  avarice,  but  his  pleasure,  was 
gratified  in  the  course  of  his  medical  adminis- 
tration :  he  enjoyed  free  access,  egress,  and 
regress,  with  all  the  females  at  the  well, 
and  no  matron  scnipled  to  put  her  daughter 
under  his  care  and  direction.  These  oppor- 
tunities could  not  be  lost  upon  a  man  of^  his 
intriguing  genius ;  though  tie  conducted  his 
amours  with  such  discretion,  that,  during  the 
whole  season,  no  lady's  character  suffered  on 
his  account,  yet  he  was  highly  fortunate  in 
his  addresses ;  and  we  may  venture  to  afllim, 
that  the  reproach  of  barrenness  was  more 
than  once  removed  by  the  vigour  of  bis  en 
deavours. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

He  is  smitten  with  the  charms  of  a  female 
adventurer^  whose  allurements  subject 
him  to  a  new  vicissitude  of  fortune. 

Among  those  who  were  distinjTuished  by  his 
gallantry  was  the  young  wife  of  an  old  citizen 
of  London,  who  had  granted  her  permission 
to  reside  at  the  hot  well  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health,  under  the  eye  and  inspection  of  his 
own  sister,  who  was  a  maiden  of  fifty  years. 
The  pupil,  whose  name  was  Mrs  Trapwell, 
thougn  low  in  stature,  was  finely  shaped,  her 
countenance  engaging,  though  her  complex- 
ion was  brown,  her  hair  in  colour  riyalled  the 
raven's  back,  and  her  eyes  emulated  the  lustre 
of  the  diamond.  Fathom  had  been  struck 
with  her  first  appearance,  but  found  it  im- 
practicable to  elude  the- vigilance  of  her 
duenna,  so  as  to  make  a  declaration  of  his 
flame,  until  she  herself,  guessing  the  situation 
of  his  thoughts,  and  not  displeased  with  the 
discovery,  thought  proper  to  fiimish  him  with 
the  opportunitj^he  wanted,  by  counterfeiting 
an  indisposition,  for  the  cure  of  which  she 
knew  his  advice  would  be  implored.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance,  which 
was  soon  improved  to  his  wish ;  i^nd  so  well 
did  she  manage  her  attractions,  as  in  some 
measure  to  &  the  inconstancy  of  his  dis- 
position ;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  his 
passion  was  not  sated ;  and  they  concerted 
the  means  of  continuing  their  commerce  even 
after  their  return  to  London. 

This  intercourse  effectually  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  husband,  who  had  been  de- 
coyed into  matrimony  by  the  cunning  of  his 
spouse,  whom  he  had  privately  kept  as  a 
concubine  before  marriage.  Consciou^  of 
her  ow^  precarious  situation,  she  haoT  re- 
solved to  impose  upon  the  infirmities  of  Trap- 
well,  and,  feigning  herself  pregnant,  gave 
him  to  understand  she  could  no  longer  con- 
ceal her  condition  fi^m  the  knowledge  of  her 
brother,  who  was  an  ofiicer  in  the  army«  and 
of  such  violent  passions,  that,  should  he  once 
discover  her  backsliding,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly wipe  away  the  stains  of  his  family  dis- 
honour with  her  own  bipod  as  well  as  that 
of  her  keeper.  The  citizen,  to  prevent  such 
a  catastrophe,  took  her  to  wife ;  but  soon 
after  perceiving  the  trick  which  had  been 
playea  upon  him,  set  his  invention  at  work, 
and  at  length  contrived  a  scheme  which  he 
thought  would  enable  him,  not  only  to  re- 
trieve his  liberty,  but  also  indemnify  himself 
for  the  mortification  he  had  under^ne. 

Far  from  creating  any  domestic  disturb- 
ance, by  upbraiding  her  with  her  finesse,  he 
seemed  perfectly  well  pleased  with  his  ac- 
quisition :  and  as  be  knew  her  yoid  of  any 
principle,  and  extremely  addicted  to  pleasure, 
txe  chose  proper  occasions  to  insinuate,  that 
nhe  might  gratify  her  o«vn  inclination,  and  at 


the  same  time  turn  her  beauty  to  good  ac- 
count. She  joyfully  listened  to  these  re- 
monstrances, and,  in  consequence  of  their 
mutual  agreement,  she  repaired  to  Bristol- 
spring,  on  pretence  of  an  ill  sute  of  health, 
accompanied  by  her  sister-in-law,  whom  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  intrust  with  the  real 
motive  of  her  journey.  Fathom's  person  was 
agreeable,  and  his  finances  supposed  to  be 
in  flourishing  order ;  therefore,  she  selected 
him  from  the  herd  of  gallants,  as  a  proper 
sacrifice  to  the  powers  which  she  adored ; 
and,  on  her  arrival  in  London,  made  her 
husband  acquainted  with  the  importance  of 
her  conquest. 

Trapwell  overwhelmed  her  with  caresses 
and  praise  for  her  discreet  and  dutiful  con- 
duct, and  faithfully  promised  that  she  should 
pocket  in  her  own  privy  purse  one  half  of  the 
spoils  that  should  be  gathered  from  her  mi  • 
lant,  whom  she  therefore  undertook  to  oe- 
tray,  after  he  had  sworn,  in  the  ntost  solemn 
manner,  that  his  intention  was  not  to  bring 
the  affair  to  a  public  trial,  which  would  re- 
dound to  his  own  disgrace,  but  to  extort  a 
round  sum  of  money  from  the  count,  by  way 
of  composition.  Confiding  in  this  protesta- 
tion, she  in  a  few  days  gave  him  intelllfirence 
of  an  assignation  she  had  made  with  our 
adventurer,  at  a  certain  bagnio  near  Covent 
garden ;  upon  which  he  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  a  particular  friend  and  his  own  jour- 
neyman, with  whom,  and  a  constable,  he 
repaired  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where 
he  waited  in  an  adjoining  room,  according  to 
the  directions  of  his  virtuous  spouse,  until 
she  made  the  preconcerted  signal  of  hem- 
ming three  times  aloud,  when  he  and  jiis 
associates  rushed  into  the  chamber,  and  sur- 
prised our  hero  in  bed  with  his  inanH»tito. 

The  lady  on  this  occasion  acted  her  part 
to  a  miracle :  she  screamed  at  their  approach ; 
and,  after  an  exclamation  of—"  Ruined  and 
undone !"  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  her 
spouse,  who  had  by  this  time  seized  her  by 
the  shoulders,  and  begun  to  upbraid  her  with 
her  infidelity  and  guilt.  As  for  Fathom,  his 
affliction  was  unutterable,  when  he  found 
himself  discovered  in  that  situation,  and  tt^de 
prisoner  by  the  two  assistants,  who  nad 
pinioned  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  could 
not  stir,  much  less  accomplish  an  escape.  All 
his  ingenuity  and  presence  of  mind  seemed  to 
forsake  him  in  this  emergency.  The  horrors 
of  an  English  jury  overspread  his  imagina- 
tion ;  for  he  at  once  perceived  that  the  toil 
into  which  he  had  fkllen  was  laid  for  the 
purpose ;  consequently  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  there  would  be  no  deficiency  in  point  of 
evidence.  Soon  as  he  recollected  nimself, 
he  begged  that  no  violence  might  be  offered 
to  his  person,  and  entreated  the  husband  to 
favour  him  with  a  conference,  in  which  the  * 
af&ir  miffht  be  compromised,  without  preju- 
dice to  tbe  reputation  of  either. 

At  first  Tnpwell  breathed  notbing  but 
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implacable  revenge,  but,  by  the  {[^rsuasion  of 
his  friends,  after  he  had  sent  home  his  wife 
in  a  chair,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  hear  the 
proposals  of  the  delinquent,  who  having  as- 
sured him,  by  way  of  apology,  that  he  had 
always  believed  the  lady  was  a  widow,  made 
nim  an  offer  of  five  hundred  pounds,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained. 
This  being  a  sum  nowise  adequate  to.the  ex- 
pectation of  the  citizen,  who  looked  upon  the 
count  as  possessor  of  an  immense  estate^  he 
rejected  the  terms  with  disdain,  and  made 
instant/ipplication  to  a  judge,  from  whom  he 
obtained  a  warrant  for  securing  his  person 
till  the  day  of  trial.  Indeed,  m  this  ci^e, 
money  was  but  a  secondary  consideration 
with  Trapwell,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  be 
legally  divorced  from  a  woman  he  detested. 
Therefore  there  was  no  remedy  for  the  un- 
happy count,  who  in  vain  t)ffered  to  double 
the  sum :  he  found  himself  reduced  to  the 
bitter  alterative  of  procuring  immediate  bail, 
or  fipoing  directly  to  Newgate. 

m  this  dilemma  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
liLB  friend  Ratchcali,  whose  countenance  fell 
when  he  understood  the  count's  condition ; 
nor  would  he  open  his  mouth  in  the  style  of 
consolation,  until  he  had  consulted  a  certain 
soUcitor  of  his  acquaintance,  who  assured 
him  the  law  abounded  with  such  resources 
as  would  infallibly  screen  the  defendant,  had 
the  fact  been  still  more  palpable  than  it  was. 
He  said  there  was  great  presumption  to  be- 
lieve  the  count  had  nillen  a  sacrifice  to  a  con- 
spiracy, which  by  some  means  or  other  would 
be  detected ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  plaintiff 
might  obtain  one  shilling  in  lieu  of  damages. 
If  that  dependence  should  fail,  he  hinted  that, 
in  nil  probability,  the  witnesses  were  not  in- 
corruptible ;  or,  should  they  prove  to  be  so, 
one  man's  oath  was  as  good  as  another's ; 
and,  thank  Heaven,  there  was  no  dearth  of 
evidence,  provided  money  could  be  found  to 
answer  the  necessary  occasions. 

Ratchcali,  comforted  by  these  insinuations, 
and  dreading  the  resentment  of  our  adven- 
turer, who,  m  his  despair,  might  punish  him 
severely  Tor  his  want  of  friendship,  by  some 
precipitate  explanation  of  the  commerce  they 
nad  carried  on ;  moved,  I  say,  by  these  con- 
siderations, and  moreover  tempted  with  the 
prospect  of  continuing  to  reap  the  advantages 
resulting  from  their  conjunction,  he  and  ano- 
ther person  of  credit  with  whom  he  largely 
dealt  in  jewels,  condescended  to  become 
sureties  for  the  appearance  of  Fathom,  who 
was  accordingly  admitted  to  bail.  Not  but 
that  the  T^rolese  knew  Ferdinand  too  well 
to  confide  in  his  parole ;  he  depended  chiefly 
upon  the  ideas  of  self-interest,  which,  he 
thought,  would  persuade  him  to  risk  the  un- 
certain  issue  of  a  trial,  rather  than  quit  the 
field  before  the  harvest  was  half  over ;  and 
be  resolved  to  make  his  own  retreat  without 
ceremony,  should  our  hero  be  unwise  enough 
to  abandon  his  bail. 


Such  an  adventure  could  not  long  lie  con- 
cealed from  the  notice  of  the  public,  even  if 
both  parties  had  been  at  pains  to  suppress  the 
circumstances:  but  the  plaintiff,  far  from 
seeking  to  cover,  affected  to  complain  loudly 
of  his  misfoitune,  that  he  might  interest  his 
neighbours  in  his  behalf,  and  raise  a  spirit  of 
rancour  and  animosity,  to  influence  the  jury 
against  this  insolent  foreigner,  who  had  come 
over  into  England  to  debauch  our  wives  and 
deflower  our  daughters ;  while  he  employed 
a  formidable  band  of  lawyers  to  support  the 
indictment,  which  he  laid  fbr  ten  thousand 
pounds  damages. 

Meanwhile,  Fathom  and  his  associate  did 
not  fail  to  take  all  proper  measures  for  his 
defence ;  they  retained  a  powerful  bar  of 
counsel,  and  the  solicitor  was  supplied  with 
one  hundred  pounds  afler  another,  to  answer 
the  expense  of  secret  service ;  still  assuring 
his  clients  that  every  thing  wqjs  in  an  excel- 
lent train,  and  that  his  adversary  would  gain 
nothing  but  shame  and  confusion  of  race* 
NeverQielesB,  there  was  a  necessity  for  post- 
poning the  trial,  on  account  of  a  material 
evidence,  who,  though  he  wavered,  was  not 
yet  quite  brought  over;  add  tlie  attorney 
found  means  to  put  off  the  decision  from 
term  to  term,  until  there  was  no  quibble  left 
for  further  delay.  While  this  suit  was  de- 
pending, our  hero  continued  to  move  in  his 
UFual  sphere ;  nor  did  the  report  of  his  situa- 
tion at  all  operate  to  his  disadvantage  in  the 
polite  world ;  on  the  contrary,  ft  added  a 
fresh  plume  to  his  character,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  those  who  were  not  before  acquainted 
with  the  triumphs  of  his  gallantly.  Notwith- 
standing this  countenance  of  his  friends,  he 
himself  considered  the  affair  in  a  very  serious 
light ;  and  perceiving  that,  at  any  rate,  he 
"must  be  a  considerable  loser,  he  resolved  to 
doiAle  his  assiduity  in  trade,  that  he  might 
be  the  more  able  to  afford  the  extraordinary 
expeme  to  which  he  was  subjected. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Fresh  cause  for  exerting  his  equanimity 
and  fortitude. 

The  reader  may  have  observed,  that  Fathom, 
with  all  his  circumspection,  hfiA  a  weak  side, 
which  exposed  him  to  sundry  mischances: 
this  was  nis  covetousness,  which  on  some 
occasions  became  too  hard  for  his  discretion : 
at  this  period  of  time  it  was,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  situation,  inflamed  to  a  degree 
of  rapacity.  He  was  now  prevailed  upon  to 
take  a  hand  at  whist  or  piauet,  and  even  to 
wield  the  hazard-box ;  though  he  had  hitherto 
declared  himself  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to 
aU  sorts  of  play ;  and  so  uncommon  were  hia 
success  and  dexteritjr  at  these  exercises,  as 
to  surprise  his  acquaintaacet  and  aiouie  the 
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Buspicioii  of  some  people,  who  repined  at  his 
prosperity. 

Bat  in  nothingr  was  his  conduct  more  in. 
excusable  than  in  giving  way  to  the  danger- 
ous  temerity  of  RatchctQi,  wnich  he  had  l^en 
always  at  pains  to  restrain,  and  permitting 
him  to  practise  the  same  fraud  upon  an 
English  nobleman,  which  had  been  executed 
npon  himself  at  Frankfort.  In  other  words, 
the  Tyrolese,  by  the  canal  of  Ferdinand's 
finger  and  recommendation,  sold  a  pebble  for 
a  Ml  brilliant,  and  in  a  few  days  the  cheat 
was  discovered,  to  the  infinite  confusion  of 
our  adventurer,  who  nevertheless  assumed 
the  guise  of  innocence  with  so  much  art,  and 
expressed  such  indignation  against  the  villain 
who  had  imposed  upon  his  judgment  and  un- 
suspecting  generosity,  that  his  lordship  ac- 
quitted hun  of  any  share  in  the  deceit,  and 
contented  himself  with  the  restitution,  which 
he  insisted  upon  making  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
until  he  should  be  able  to  apprehend  the 
rogue,  who  had  thought  proper  to  abscond 
for  his  own  safety.  In  spite  of  all  this  ex- 
culpation, his  character  did  not  fail  to  retain 
a  sort  of  stigma,  which  indeed  the  plainest 
proofs  of  innocence  are  hardly  able  to  efface ; 
and  his  connexion  with  such  a  palpable  knave 
as  the  Tyrolese  appeared  to  be,  had  an  effect 
to  his  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who 
were  privy  to  the  occurrence. 

When  a  man's  reputation  is  once  brought 
in  questioB^  every  triJQe  is,  by  the  malevolence 
of  mankind,  magnified  into  a  strong  presump- 
tion against  the  culprit:  a  few  whispers 
communicated  by  the  envious  mouth  of  slan- 
der, which  he  can  have  no  opportunity  to 
answer  and  refute,  shall,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  convict  him  of  the  most  horrid 
crimes ;  and  for  one  hypocrite  who  is  decked 
with  the  honours  of  virtue,  there  are  twenty 
good  men  who  suffer  the  ignominy  of  vice ; 
so  well  disposed  are  individuals  to  trample 
upon  the  fame  of  their  fellow-creatures.  If 
the  most  unblemished  merit  is  not  protected 
from  this  injustice,  it  will  not  be  wondered 
at  that  no  quarter  was  given  to  the  character 
of  an  adventurer  like  Fathom,  who,  among 
other  unlucky  occurrences,  had  the  misfor- 
tune  to  be  reco^ized  about  this  time  by  his 
two  Parisian  friends.  Sir  Stentor  Stiles  and 
Sir  Giles  Squirrel. 

These  worthy  knights-errant  had  returned 
to  their  own  country,  after  having  made  a 
veiT  prosperous  campaign  in  France,  at  the 
ena  of  which,  however,  they  very  narrowly 
escaped  the  galleys ;  and  seeing  the  Polish 
count  seated  at  the  head  of  taste  and  polite- 
ness, they  immediately  circulated  the  story 
of  his  defeat  at  Paris,  with  many  ludicrous 
circumstances  of  their  own  invention,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  he  was  a  rank 
impostor.  When  the  laugh  is  raised  upon  a 
great  man,  he  never  fails  to  dwindle^  into 
contempt.  Ferdinand  began  to  perceive  a 
change  in  the  countenance  of  his  friends. 
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His  company  was  no  longer  solicited  with 
tliat  eagerness  which  they  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed in  his  behalf;  even  his  entertain- 
ments were  ne^ected :  when  he  appeared  at 
any  private  or  public  assembly,  the  ladies, 
instead  of  glowing  with  pleasure,  as  formerly, 
now  tittered  or  regarded  him  with  looks  of 
disdaii\ :  and  a  certain  pert,  little,  forward 
coquette,  with  a  view  to  put  him  out  of  coun- 
tenance, by  raisinf^  the  laugh  at  his  expense, 
asked  him  one  night,  at  a  drum,  when  he 
had  heard  from  his  relations  in  Poland  ?  She 
succeeded  in  her  design  upon  the  mirth  of 
the  audience,  but  was  disappointed  in  the 
other  part  of  her  aim !  for  our  hero  replied, 
without  the  least  mark  of  discomposure, — 
"  They  are  all  in  good  health  at  your  service, 
madam ;  I  wish  I  knew  in  what  part  of  the 
world  your  relations  reside,  that  I  might  re- 
turn the  compliment."  By  this  answer, 
which  was  the  more  severe,  as  the  young 
lady  was  of  very  dpubtful  extraction,  he  re- 
torted the  laugh  ujion  the  aggressor,  though 
he  likewise  fuled  in  his  attempt  upon  her 
temper :  for  she  was  perhaps  the  only  person 
present  who  equalled  himself  in  stability  of 
countenance. 

Notwithstanding^  this  appearance  of  un- 
concern, he  was  deeply  touched  with  these 
marks  of  alienation  in  the  behaviour  of  his 
friends,  and,  foreseeing  in  his  own  disgrace 
the  total  shipwreck  of  his  fortune,  he  entered 
into  a  melancholy  deliberation  with  himself 
about  the  means  of  retrieving  his  importance 
in  the  beau  monde,  or  of  turning  his  address 
into  some  other  channel,  where  he  could 
stand  upon  a  less  slippery  foundation.  In 
this  exercise  of  his  thoughts,  no  scheme 
occurred  more  feasible  than  that  of  securing 
the  booty  he  had  made,  and  retiring  with  his 
associate,  who  was  also  blown,  into  some 
other  country,  where  their  names  and  cha- 
racters being  unknown,  they  might  pursue 
their  old  plan  of  commerce  without  molesta- 
tion. He  imparted  this  suggestion  to  the 
Tyrolese,  who  approved  the  proposal  of  de- 
camping, though  he  combated  with  all  his 
might  our  hero's  inclination  to  withdxaw 
himself  before  the  trial,  by  repeating  the 
assurances  of  the  solicitor,  who  told  him  he 
might  depend  upon  being  reimbursed  by  the 
sentence  of  the  court  for  great  part  of  the 
sums  he  had  expended  in  the  course  of  the 
prosecution. 

Fathom  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
by  these  arguments,  supported  with  the  desire 
of  making  an  honourable  retreat,  and  waiting 
patiently  for  the  day  of  trouble,  discharged 
his  sureties,  b^  a  peraonal  appearance  in 
court.  Yet  this  was  not  the  omy  score,  he 
discharged  that  momin? ;  the  solicitor  pre- 
sented liis  own  bill  berore  they  set  out  for 
Westminster-hall,  and  gave  tlie  count  to 
underatand  that  it  was  the  custom,  from  time 
.immemorial,  for  the  client  to  clear  with  his 
attorney  before  trial.    Ferdinand  had  nothing 
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to  object  aifaiost  this  established  rule,  though 
he  looked  upon  it  as  a  bad  omen,  in  spite  of 
all  the  solicitor's  confidence  and  protesta- 
tions :  and  he  was  not  a  little  confounded, 
when  looking  into  the  contents,  he  found 
himself  charged  with  350  attendances.  He 
knew  it  was  not  his  interest  t^  disoblige  his 
lawyer  at  such  a  juncture :  nevertheless,  he 
could  not  help  expostulating  with  him  on 
this  article*  wnrch  seemed  to  be  so  falsely 
stated  with  regard  to  the  number ;  when  his 
questions  drew  on  an  explanation,  by  which 
he  found  he  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  three 
shillings  and  four  pence  for  every  time  he 
chanced  to  meet  the  conscientious  attorney, 
either  in  the  park,  the  coffeehouse,  or  the 
street,  provided  they  had  exchanged  the  com- 
mon salutation :  and  he  had  great  reason  to 
believe  the  solicitor  had  often  thrown  himself 
in  his  way,  with  a  view  to  swell  this  item  of 
his  account. 

With  this  extortion  our  adventurer  was 
fain  to  comj^,  because  he  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  caitiff;  accordingly,  he  with  a  good 
grace  paid  the  demand,  which,  including  his 
former  disbursements*  amounted  to  wree 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  eleven  shill- 
ings  and  three  pence  three  fiirthings,  and 
then  presenting  himself  before  the  judse, 
quietly  submitted  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
His  counsel  behaved  like  men  of  consummate 
abilities  in  their  profesdon ;  they  exerted 
themselves  w^ith  equal  industry,  eloquence, 
and  erudition,  in  their  endeavours  to  perplex 
the  truth,  browbeat  the  evidence,  puzzle  the 
judge,  and  mislead  the  Jury :  but  the  defend- 
ant found  himself  wonilly  disappointed  in 
the  deposition  of  Trapwell's  journeyman, 
whom  the  solicitor  pretended  to  have  con- 
verted to  his  interest :  this  witness*  as  the 
attorney  afterwards  declared,  played  booty, 
and  the  facts  came  out  so  clear,  that  Ferai- 
nand  Count  Fathom  was  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal  conversation  with  the  plaintiff's  wife, 
and  cast  in  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  undtr 
the  denomination  of  damages. 

He  was  not  so  much  surprised  as  afilicted 
at  this  decision,  because  he  saw  it  gradually 
approaching  from  the  examination  of  the 
first  evidence :  his  thoughts  were  now  em- 
ployed in  casting  about  ror  some  method  of 
deliverance  fi'om  the  snare  in  which  he  found 
himself  entangled.  To  escape,  he  foresaw, 
would  be  impracticable,  as  Trapwell  would 
undoubtedly  oe  prepared  for  arresting  him 
before  he  could  quit  Westminster-hall ;  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  Ratchcali's 
principles,  to  expect  any  assistance  from  that 
quarter  in  money  matters ;  and  he  was  utterly 
averse  to  the  payment  of  the  sum  awarded 
a^inst  him,  which  would  have  exhausted 
his  whole  fortune.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
try  the  friendship  of  some  persons  of  fashion, 
with  whom  he  had  maintained  an  intimacy 
of  correspondence :  should  they  fail  him  in 
the  day  of  his  necessity,  he  proposed  to  hav« 


recourse  to  his  former  sureties,  one  of  whom 
he  meant  to  bilk,  while  the  other  miffat  ac- 
company him  in  his  retreat :  or,  should  both 
these  expedients  miscarry,  he  determinedi 
rather  than  part  with  his  effects,  to  undergo 
the  most  disa^eeable  confinement,  in  hojpe 
of  obtaining  Uie  jailor's  connivance  at  hifl 
escape. 

These  resolutions  being  taken,  he  met  his 
fate  with  great  fortitude  and  equanimity,  and 
calmly  suffered  himself  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  a  sheriff's  officer,  who,  a«  he 
made  his  exit  from  the  ball,  according  to  his 
own  expectation,  executed  a  writ  against 
him,  at  the  suit  of  Trapwell,  for  a  debt  of 
two  Uiousand  pounds.  To  this  place  he  was 
followed  by  liis  solicitor,  who  was  allured  bv 
the  prospect  of  another  job,  and  who  with 
great  demonstrations  of  satisfaction  congra- 
tulated him  upon  the  happy  issue  of  the  trial; 
arrogating  to  himself  the  merit  of  havii^ 
saved  him  eight  thousand  pounds  in  the  arti* 
cle  of  damages,  by  the  previous  steps  he  had 
taken,  and  uie  noble  defence  that  he  and  his 
firiends  the  counsel  had  made  for  their  client: 
he  even  hinted,  an  expectation  of  receiving  a 
gratuity  for  his  extraordinary  care  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Fathom,  galled  as  he  was  with  his  misfor- 
tune, and  enraged  at  the  effrontery  of  this 
pettifogger,  maintained  a  serenitv  of  counte- 
nance, and  sent  the  attorney  with  a  message 
to  the  plaintiff,  importing,  that,  as  he  was  a 
foreigner,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
so  much  cash  about  him,  as  to  spare  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  from  the  funds  of  his  ordinary 
expense,  he  would  grant  him  a  bond  payable 
in  two  months,  during  which  period  he  should 
be  able  to  procure  a  proper  remittance  from 
his  own  estate.  While  the  solicitor  was 
employed  in  this  negotiation,  he  dispatched 
his  valet-de-chambre  to  one  nobleman,  and 
Maurice  to  another,  with  billets,  sifi^nifying 
the  il^ture  of  the  verdict  which  his  adversary 
had  obtained,  and  desirincr  that  each  would 
lend  him  a  thousand  pounds  upon  his  parole, 
until  he  could  negotiate  bills  upon  the  conti- 
nent. 

His  three  messen^rs  returned  almost  at 
the  same  instant  of  time,  and  these  were  the 
answers  they  brought  back. 

Trapwell  absolutely  rejected  his  personal 
security;  and  threatenea  him  with  all  the 
horrors  of  a  iail,  unless  he  would  immediately 
discharge  the  debt,  or  procure  sufficient 
bondsmen;  and  one  of  his  quality-friends 
favoured  him  with  this  reply  to  his  request : — 

"My  Deab  Count! — lam  mortally  cha- 
grined at  the  triumph  you  have  furnished  to 
that  rascally  citizen.  By  theJard !  the  judge 
must  have  been  in  the  terrors  of  cuckoldom, 
to  influence  the  decision;  and  the  jury,  & 
mere  herd  of  homed  beasts,  to  bring  m  such 
a  barbarous  verdict.  Egad !  at  this  rate,  no 
gentleman  will  be  able  to  lie  with  another 
man's  wife*  but  at  the  risk  of  a  cursed  prose- 
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cution.  But  to  waive  this  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstance, which  you  must  strive  to  forget ; 
I  declare  my  mortincatioh  is  still  the  greater, 
because  I  cannot  at  present  supply  you  with 
the  trifle  your  present  exigency  requires ;  for, 
to  tell  you  a  secret,  my  own  finances  are  in 
damnable  confusion.  But  a  man  of  Count 
Fathom's  figure  and  address  can  never  be 
puzzled  for  the  want  of  such  a  paltry  sum. 
Adieu,  my  dear  count !  we  shall,  I  suppose, 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  at 
WMte's ;  meanwhile,  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  with  the  most  perfect  attachment,  yours, 

•  "  Grizzlkoriit." 

The  other  noble  peer,  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself  on  this  occasion,  cherished  the  same 
sentiments  of  virtue,  friendship,  and  gene- 
rosity f  but  his  expression  was  so  different, 
that  we  shall,  for  the  edification  of  the  reader, 
transcribe  his  letter  in  his  own  words : — 

"  Sir, — I  was  never  more  astonished  than 
at  the  receipt  of  your  very  extraordinary  bil- 
let, wherein  you  solicit  the  loan  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  which  you  desire  may  be  sent  with 
the  bearer  on  the  faith  of  your  parole.  Sir, 
I  have  n»  money  to  send  you  or  lend  you ; 
and  cannot  help  repeating  my  expressions 
of  surprise  at  vour  confidence  in  making  such 
a  strange  and  unwarranted  demand.  'Tis 
true,  I  may  have  made  professions  of  friend- 
ship, while  I  looked  upon  you  as  a  person  of 
honour  and  good  morals ;  but  now  that  you 
are  convicted  of  such  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  laws  of  that  kingdom  where  you  have 
been  treated  with  such  hospitality  and  re- 
spect, I  think  myself  fully  absolved  from  any 
such  conditional  promise,  which  indeed  is 
never  interpreted  into  any  other  than  a  bare 
compliment.  I  am  sorry  you  have  involved 
your  character  and  fortune  in  such  a  dis- 
agreeable affair,  and  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

"  Trompikgton." 

Ferdinand  was  not  such  a  novice  ip  the 
M^rld  as  to  be  disappointed  at  these  repulses ; 
especially  as  he  had  laid  very  little  stress 
upon  the  application,  which  was  made  by 
way  of  an  experiment  upon  the  ^atitude  or 
caprice  of  those  two  noblemen,  whom  he  had 
actually  more  than  once  obliged  with  the 
same  sort  of  assistance  which  he  now  soli- 
cited, though  not  to  such  a  considerable 
amount. 

Having  nothing  further  to  expect  from  the 
fashionable  world,  he  sent  the  T^rolese  to 
the  person  who  had  been  bail  for  his  appear- 
ance, with  full  instructions  to  explain  his 
present  occasion  in  the  most  favourable  light, 
and  desire  he  would  reinforce  the  credit  of 
the  count  with  his  security ;  but  that  gentle- 
roan,  though  he  placed  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  honour  of  our  hero,  and  would 
have  willincrly  entered  into  bonds  again  for 
his  pereonau  appearance,  was  not  quite  so 
well  satisfied  of  his  circumstances,  as  to 
become  liable  for  the  pa3nnent  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds ;  an  expense  which,  in  his  opi- 


nkn,  the  finances  of  no  foreign  count  were 
able  to  defray :  he  therefore  )ent  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  most  pressing  remonstrances  of  the 
ambassador,  who  had  recourse  to  several 
other  merchants  with  the  same  bad  success ; 
so  that  the  prisoner,  despairing  of  bail,  en* 
deavoured  to  persuade  Ratchcali,  that  it 
would  be  his  interest  to  contribute  a  thousand 
pounds  towards  his  discharge,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  quit  England  with  a  good  grace, 
and  execute  his  part  of  the  plan  they  had 
projected. 

So  powerful  was  his  eloquence  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  such  strength  of  ai;^ment  did 
he  use,  that  even  the  Tyrolese  l^med  con- 
vinced, though  reluctantly,  and  agreed  to 
advance  the  necessary  sum  upon  Uie  bond 
and  judgment  of  our  adventurer,  who,  being 
disabled  from  transacting  his  own  affairs  in 
person,  was  obliged  to  entrust  Ratchcali  with 
his  keys,  papera,  and  power  of  attornejr, 
under  the  check  and- inspection  of  his  faithful 
Maurice  and  the  solicitor,  whose  fidelity  he 
bespoke  with  the  premise  of  an  ample  re- 
compence. 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

The  biter  is  bit. 

Yet,  he  had  no' sooner  committed  his  effects 
to  the  care  of  this  triumvirate,  than  his  fancy 
was  visited  with  direful  warnings  which  pro- 
duced cold  sweats  and  palpitations,  and 
threw  him  into  such  agonies  of  apprehension 
as  he  had  never  known  before.  He  remem- 
bered the  former  desertion  of  the  Tyrolese, 
the  recent  villainy  of  the  solicitor,  and  re- 
collected the  remarks  he  had  made  upon  the 
disposition  and  character  of  his  valet,  which 
evinced  him  a  fit  companion  for  the  other 
two. 

Alarmed  at  these  reflections,  he  entreated 
(tie  bailiff  to  indulge  him  with  a  visit  to  his 
own  lodgings,  and  even  offered  one  hundred 
guineas  as  a  gratification  for  his  compli&nce. 
But  the  officer,  who  had  formerly  lost  a  con- 
siderable sum  by  the  escape  of  a  prisoner, 
would  not  run  any  risk  in  an  affair  of  such 
consequence,  and  our  hero  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  tortures  of  his  own  presaging 
feare.  After  he  hod  waited  five  houre  in  the 
most  racking  impatience,  he  saw  the  attorney 
enter  wiUi  all  the  marks  of  hurrf ,  fiitigue, 
and  consternation,  and  heard  him  exclaim,— 
**  Good  God,  have  you  seen  the  gentleman?" 

Fathom  found  his  fears  realized  in  this  in- 
terrogation, to  which  he  answered  in  a  tone 
of  horror  and  dismay, — "  what  gentleman  1 
I  suppose  I  am  robbed:  speak,  and  keep  me 
no  longer  in  suspense."  "  Robbed !"  cried 
the  attorney,  "  the  Lord  forbid !  I  hope  you 
can  depend  upon  the  person  you  empowered 
to  receive  your  jewels  and  cash  ?  I  must  own 
his  proceedings  are  a  little  extraofdinary: 
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for  &fter  he  had  rummaged  your  acrutoife, 
from  whicht  in  preaence  of  me  .and  your 
aervant,  he  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  ffui- 
neaa,  a  parcel  of  diamond  ringa  and  buckleay 
according  to  thia  here  inventory,  which  I 
wrote  with  my  own  hand,  and  Eaat-India 
bonda  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred  more,  we 
adjourned  to  Crarraway's,  where  he  left  me 
alone  under  pretence  of  going  to  a  broker  of 
hia  acquaintance  who  ]xfed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, while  the  valet,  as  I  imagined,  waited 
for  ua  in  the  alley.  Well,  sir,  he  staid  so 
long,  that  I  began  to  be  uneasy,  and  at  len^fth 
resolved  $o  send  the  servant  m  quest  of  him, 
but  when  I  went  out  for  that  purpose,  deuce 
a  servant  was  to  be  found ;  though  I  in  person 
inauired  for  him  at  every  alenouse  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  place.  I  then  despatched 
no  less  than  five  ticket-porters  upon  the  scent 
after  them,  and  I  myself,  by  a  direction  firom 
the  bar-keeper,  went  to  Signior  Ratchcali's 
lodgings,  where,  as  they  told  me,  he  had  not 
been  seen  since  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Upon  this  intimation,  I  came  directly  hither, 
to  give  you  timely  notice,  that  you  may 
without  delay  take  measures  for  your  own 
security.  The  best  thing  you  can  do,  is  to 
^  take  out  writs  for  apprehending  him,  in  the 
'  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent  and 
Essex,  and  I  shall  put  them  in  the  hands  of 
trusty  and  diligent  officers,  who  will  soon 
ferret  him  out  of  his  lurking  place,  provided 
he  skulks  within  ten  miles  of  the  bills  of 
mortality:  to  be  sure  the  job  will  be  ex- 
pensive ;  and  all  these  runners  must  be  paid 
beforehand.  But  what  then  ?  the  defendant 
Is  worth  powder,  and  if  we  can  once  secure 
him,  ril  warrant  the  prosecution  will  quit 
cost." 

Fathom  was  almost  choked  with  concern 
and  resentment  at  the  news  of  this  mis- 
chance, 80  that  he  could  not  utter  one  word 
until  this  narrative  was  finished.  Nor  was 
his  suspicion  confined  to  the  Tyrolese  and 
his  own  lacquey;  he  considered  the  solicitor 
as  their  accomplice  and  director,  and  was  so 
much  provoked  at  the  latter  part  of  his 
harangue,  that  his  discretion  seemed  to  van- 
ish, and,  collaring  the  attorney, — "Villain!" 
said  he,  *'you  yourself  have  been  a  principal 
actor  in  this  robbery :"  then  turning  to  the 
bystanders,  '*  and  I  desire  in  the  kin^s  name 
that  he  may  be  secured,  until  I  can  make 
oath  before  a  magistrate  in  support  of  the 
charge.  If  ymi  refuse  your  assistance  in  de- 
taining him,  I  will  make  immediate  application 
to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  who  is  my 
particular  friend,  and  he  will  see  justice  done 
to  all  parties." 

At  mention  of  this  formidable  name,  the 
bailiff  and  his  whole  family  were  in  commo- 
tion, to  obstruct  the  retreat  of  the  lawyer, 
who  stood  aghast,  and  trembled  under  the 
grasp  of  our  adventurer :  but,  soon  as  he 
found  himself  delivered  from  this  embrace, 
by  the  interposition  of  the  spectators,  and 


coUected  his  spirits,  which  had  been  suddenly 
dissipated  by  Fathom's  unexpected  aanudt, 
he  began  to  display  one  art  of  his  occupatioiiv 
which  be  always  reserved  for  extraordinair 
occasions :  this  was  the  talent  of  abuse,  whicn 
he  poured  forth  with  such  fluency  of  oppro- 
brious  langua^,  that  our  hero,  smarting  as 
he  was,  and  almost  desperate  with  his  loaa, 
deviated  from  that  temperance  of  behaviour 
which  he  had  hitherto  preserved,  and,  snatch* 
ing  up  the  poker,  with  one  stroke  opened  a 
deep  trench  upon  the  attocney*s  skull,  that 
extended  from  the  hind  head  almost  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  nose,  upon  each  side  of 
which  It  dischai^d  a  sanguine  stream.  Not-* 
withstanding  the  pain  of  this  application,  the 
solicitor  was  transported  with  joy  at  the  sense 
of  the  smart,  and  inwardly  coxigratulated 
himself  upon  the  appearance  orchis  own 
blood,  which  he  no  sooner  perceived^  than 
he  exclaimed, — ^  Fm  a  dead  man,"  and  fell 
upon  the  floor  at  full  length. 

Immediate  recourse  was  had  to  a  em^^eon 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  having  exanuned 
the  wound,  declared  there  was  a  dangerous 
depression  of  the  first  table  of  the  skull,  and 
that,  if  he  could  save  the  patient's  life  with- 
out the  application  of  the  trepan,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  cures  that  ever  was  per- 
formed. By  this  time,  Fathom's  first  trans- 
port being  overblown,  he  summoned  up  his 
whole  resolution,  and  reflected  upon  his  own 
ruin,  with  that  fortitude  which  had  never 
failed  him  in  the  emergencies  of  his  &te: 
little  disturbed  at  the  prognostic  of  the  sur- 
geon, wliich  he  considered  in  the  right  point 
of  view, — **  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  so  un- 
acquainted with  the  resistance  of  an  attor- 
ney's skull,  as  to  believe  the  chastisement  I 
have  bestowed  on  him  will  at  all  endanger 
his  life,  which  is  in  much  greater  jeopanly 
from  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner : 
for,  notwithstanding  this  accident,  I  am  de- 
termined to  prosecute  the  rascal  for  robbeiT 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law ;  ana, 
that  I  may  have  a  sufficient  fund  left  for  that 
prosecution,  I  shall  not  at  present  throw 
away  one  fkrthing  in  unnecessary  expense, 
but  insist  upon  being  conveyed  to  prison 
without  farther  delay." 

This  declaration  was  equally  unwelco|{ie 
to  the  bailiff,  sui^on,  and  solicitor,  who, 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  count  was  a 
person  of  fortune,  and  would  rather  part  with 
an  immense  sum  than  incur  the  ignominy  of 
a  jail,  or  involve  himself  in  another  disgrace- 
ful law-suit,  had  resolved  to  fleece  him  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  But  now  the  attor- 
ney, finding  him  determined  to  set  his  fate  at 
defiance,  and  to  retort  upon  him  a  prosecu- 
tion, which  he  had  no  desini  to  underjfo, 
began  to  repent  heartily  of  Sie  provocation 
he  had  given,  and  to  think  seriously  on  some 
method  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the 
incensed  foreigner.  With  this  view,  while 
the  bailiff  conducted  him  to  bed  in  another 
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apartment,  be  desired  the  catchpole  to  act 
the  pait  of  a  mediator  between  him  and  the 
comit,  and  furnished  him^trith  proper  instruc- 
tions for  that  purpose.  Accordingiy,  the 
landlord,  on  bis  return,  told  Fathom,  that  he 
was  sure  the  solicitor  was  not  a  man  for  this 
world ;  for  that  he  had  left  him  deprived  of 
his  senses,  and  praying  to  God  with  great 
devotion  for  mercy  to  his  murderer :  he  then 
exhorted  him,  with  many  protestations  of 
friendship,  to  compromise  the  unhappy  affair 
by  exohanffin^  releases  with  the  attorney 
before  his  ueUrium  should  be  known,  other- 
wise he  would  bring  himself  into  a  most 
dangerous  premunire,  whether  the  plaintiff 
should  die  of  his  wound,  or  live  to  prosecute 
him  for  the  assault.  '*  And  with  regard  to 
your  charge  of  robbery  against  him,"  said  he, 
**  as  it  is  no  more  than  a  liare  suspicion,  un- 
supported by  the  least  shadow  of  evidence, 
the  bill  would  be  thrown  out,  and  then  he 
might  sue  ^ou  for  damages.  I  therefore,  out 
of  pure  friendship  and  good  nature,  advise 
you  to  compromise  the  affair,  aii&,  if  you 
think  proper,  will  endeavour  to  bring  about  a 
mutual  release." 

Our  hero,  whose  passion  was  by  this  time 
pretty  well  cooled,  saw  reason  for  assenting 
to  the  proposal ;  iipon  which  the  deed  was 
immediately  executed,  the  mediator's  bill  was 
discharged,  and  Ferdinand  conveyed  in  a 
hackney  coach  to  prison,  after  he  had  em- 
powered his  own  landlord  to  discharge  his 
servants,  and  convert  his  effects  into  ready 
money.  Thus,  he  saw  himself,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  deprived  of  his  reputation, 
rank,  liberty,  and  fViends ;  and  his  fortune 
reduced  from  two  thousand  pounds  to  some- 
thing less  than  two  hundred,  fifty  of  which 
he  had  carried  to  jail  in  his  pocket. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

O^r  adventurer  is  made  acquainted  with  a 
new  scene  of  lye. 

Just  as  he  entered  these  mansions  of  misery, 
his  ears  were  invaded  with  a  hoarse  and 
dreadful  voice,  exclaiming, — "  You,  Bess 
Beetle,  score  a  couple  of  fmh  egffs,  a  penny- 
worth of  butter,  and  a  half  pint  of  mountain, 
to  the  kin^ ;  and  stop  creait  till  the  bill  is 
paid : — ^he  is  now  debtor  for  fifteen  shillings 
and  sixpence,  and  damn  me  if  I  trust  him  one 
farthing  more,  if  he  was  the  best  king  in 
Christendom.  And,  d'ye  hear,  send  Ragged- 
head  with  five  pounds  of  potatoes  for  Major 
Macleaver's  supper,  and  let  him  have  what 
drink  he  wants :  the  fat  widow  gentlewoman 
from  Piii^lico  has  promised  to  quit  his  score. 
Sir  Mungo  Barebonas  may  have  some  hasty 
pudding  and  small  beer,  though  I  don't  ex- 
pect to  see  his  coin,  no  more  than  to  receive 
the  eighteen  pence  I  laid  out  for  a  pair  of 
braecMS  to  his  backside — what  theni  he's  a 


quiet  sort  of  a  body,  and  a  great  scholar,  and 
it  was  a  scandal  to  the  place  to  see  him  going 
about  in  that  naked  condition.  As  for  the 
mad  Frenchman  with  the  beard,  if  you  give 
him  so  much  as  a  cheese  paring  you  b-— ch, 
I'll  send  you  back  to  the  nolo,  among  your 
old  companions  ;  an  impudent  dog !  PU  teach 
him  to  draw  his  sword  upon  the  governor  of 
an  English  county  jail.  What !  f  suppose  he 
thought  he  had  to  do  with  a  French  hang- 
tang-dan^,  rabbit  hinil  he  shall  eat  his  white 
feather  before  I  give  him  credit  for  a  morsel 
of  bread." 

Although  our  adventurer  was  very  little 
disposed,  at  this  juncture,  to  make  observa- 
tions foreign  to  his  own  affairs,  be  could  not 
help  taking  notice  of  these  extraordinary 
injunctions ;  especially  those  concerning  the 
person  who  was  entitled  king,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  supposed  to  be  some  prisoned  elected 
as  the  magistrate  by  the  joint  suffrage  of  his 
fellows.  Having  taken  possession  of  his 
chamber,  which  he  rented  at  five  shillings 
a-week,  and  being  ill  at  ease  in  his  own 
thoughts,  he  forthwith  secured  his  door,  un- 
dressed and  went  to  bed,  in  which,  though  it 
was  none  of  the  most  elegant  or  inviting 
couches,  he  enjoyed  profound  repose  after 
the  accumulated  fatigues  and  mortifications  i 
of  the  day.  Next  morning,  after  breakfast, 
the  keeper  entered  his  apartment,  and  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  the  gentlemen  under 
his  care,  having  heard  of  the  count's  arrival, 
had  deputed  one  of  their  number  to  wait  upon 
him  with  the  compliments  of  condolence 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  invite  him  to 
become  a  member  of  their  society.  Our  hen^ 
could  not  politely  dispense  with  this  instance 
of  civility,  and  their  ambassador  being  in- 
stantly^ introduced  by  the  name  of  Captain 
Minikin,  saluted  him  with  great  solemnity. 

This  was  a  person  equally  remarkable  fi>r 
his  extraordinary  figure  and  address ;  his  age 
seemed  to  border  upon  forty,  his  stature 
amounted  to  five  feet,  his  visage  was  ^ng, 
meagre,  and  weather-beaten,  and  his  aspect, 
though  not  quite  rueful,  exhibited  a  certain 
formality,  which  was  the  result  of  care  and 
conscious  importance.  He  was  very  little 
encumbered  with  flesh  and  blood ;  yet  what 
body  he  had  was  well  proportioned,  his  limbs 
were  elegantljr  turned,  and  by  his  carriage 
he  was  well  entitled  to  that  compliment  which 
we  pay  to  any  person  when  we  say  he  has 
vei7  much  the  Ur  of  a  gentleman:  There 
was  also  an  evident  singularity  in  his  dress, 
which,  thouffh  intended  as  an  improvement, 
appeared  to  be  an  extravagant  exaggeration 
of  the  mode,  and  at  once  evinced  him  an 
original  to  the  discerning  eyes  of  our  adven- 
turer, who  received  him  with  hi^  usual  com* 
plaisance,  and  made  a  very  eloquent  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  honour  and  satisfaction  he 
received  from  the  visit  of  the  representativCt 
and  the  hospitality  of  his  constituents.  The 
captain's  peculiarities  were  not  confined  to 
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his  external  appearance;  for  his  voice  re- 
sembled the  sound  of  a  bassoon,  or  the  aggre- 
gate hum  of  a  whole  bee-hive,  and  his  dis- 
course was  almost  nothing  else  than  a  series 
of  quotations  from  the  English  poets,  inter- 
larded with  French  phrases,  which  he  retained 
for  their  significance,  on  the  recommendation 
of  his  friends,  being  himself  unacquainted 
with  that  or  any  other  outlandish  tongue. 

Fathom,  findmg  thj^  gentleman  of  a  very 
communicative  disposhion,  thought  he  could 
not  have  a  fairer  opportunity  of  learning  the 
history  of  his  fellow-prisoners :  and,  turning 
the  conversation  on  that  subject,  was  not 
disappointed  in  his  expectation.  "  I  don't 
doubt,  sir,''  said  he,  with  the  utmost  solemni- 
ty of  declamation,  "  but  you  look  with  horror 
upon  every  object  that  surrounds  you  in  this 
uncomfortable  place ;  but,  nevertheless,  here 
are  some,  who,  as  my  friend  Shakspeare  has 
it,  have  seen  better  day$,  and  have  with  holy 
bell  been  knolled  to  church :  and  sat  at  ttood 
men* 8  feasts i  and  wiped,  their  eyes  of  drops 
that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered.  You 
must  know,  sir,  that  exclusive  of  the  canaille, 
or  the  profanum  vulgus,  as  they  are  styled 
by  Horace,  there  are  several  small  communi- 
ties in  the  gaol,  consisting  of  people  who  are 
attracted  l^  the  manners  and  dispositions  of 
each  other ;  for  this  place,  sir,  is  quite  a 
microcosm,  and,  as  the  great  world,  so  is 
this,  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  players.  For  my  own  part,  sir,  I 
have  always  made  it  a  maxim  to  associate 
with  the  best  company  I  can  find ;  not  that  I 
pretend  to  boast  of  my  family  or  extraction ; 
because,  you  know,  as  the  poet  says,  Vix  ea 
nostra  voc.  My  father,  'tis  true,  was  a  man 
that  piqued  himself  upon  his  pedigree,  as  well 
as  upon  his  politesse  and  personal  merit ;  for 
he  had  boen  a  very  old  officer  in  the  army, 
and  I  myself  may  say  I  was  bom  with  a  spon- 
toon  in  my  hand.  Sir,  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  serve  his  majestv  these  twenty  years,  and 
have  been  bandied  about  in  the  course  of 
duty  through  all  the  British  plantations,  and 
you  see  the  recompense  of  all  my  service. 
jDUt  this  is  a  disagreeable  subject,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  waive  it;  however,  as  Butler 
observes, 

'My  only  eomfort  is,  that  now 
My  dubbolt  fortune  it  to  lov, 
That  either  it  mutt  quiokly  end. 
Or  turn  about  again  and  mend.' 

"  And  now,  to  return  fVom  this  digressioir, 
you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  head  or  chairman  of  our  club  is  really  a 
sovereign  prince:  no  less,  I'll  assure  you, 
than  Uie  celebrated  Theodore  king  of  Corsica, 
who  lies  in  prison  for  a  debt  of  a  rew  hunjdred 
pounds.  Heu!  quantum  mutatus  ab  iUo. 
It  is  not  my  business  to  censure  the  conduct 
of  my  superiors ;  but  I  always  speak  my 
mind  in  a  cavalier  manner,  and  as,  according 
to  the  Spectator,  talking  to  a  friend  is  no 


more  than  thinking  aloud,  entre  nousi  his 
Corsican  majesty  &a  been  scurvilv  tjreated 
by  a  certain  administration ;  be  that  as  it 
will,  he  is  a  personage  of  a  very  portly  ap- 
pearance, and  is  quite  master  of  the  bienwe- 
once.  Besides,  they  will  find  it  their  interest 
to  have  recourse  again  to  his  alliance :  and 
in  that  case  some  of  us  may  expect  to  profit 
by  his  restoration  ;  but  few  words  are  best. 

*'He  that  maintains  the  second  rank  in 
our  assembly  is  one  Major  Macleaver,  an 
Irish  gentlemen,  who  has  served  abroad ;  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  sir,  a  man  of  unquestion- 
able honour  and  courage,  but  a  little  over- 
bearing, in  consequence  of  his  knowledge 
and  experience.  He  is  a  person  of  a  good 
address,  to  be  sure,  and  quite  free  or  the 
mauvaise  honte,  and  he  may  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  service :  but  what  then  )  other 
people  may  be  as  good  as  he,  though  they 
have  not  had  such  opportunities ;  if  he  speaks 
five  or  six  languages,  he  does  not  pretend  to 
any  taste  in  the  liberal  arts,  which  are  the 
criterion  of  an  accomplished  gentleman. 

The  next  is  Sir  Mungo  Barebones,  the 
representative  of  a  very  ancient  family  in  the 
north  :  his  affairs  are  very  much  derangee^ 
but  he  is  a  gentleman  of  great  probity  and 
learning,  and  at  present  engagea  in  a  very 
grand  scheme,  which,  if  he  can  bring  it  to 
bear,  will  render  him  famous  to  all  posterity : 
no  less  than  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Gentiles.  The  project,  I  own,  looks 
chimerical  to  one  who  has  not  conversed 
with  the  author ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  he  has 
clearly  demonstrated,  from  an  anagrammatical 
analysis  of  a  certain  Hebrew  word,  that  his 
present  majesty,  whom  God  preserve,  is  the 
person  pointed  at  in  scripture  as  the  tempo- 
ral Messiah  of  the  Jews ;  and,  if  he  could 
once  raise  by  subscription  such  a  trifling  sum 
as  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  make 
no  doubt  but  he*would  accomplish  his  aim, 
vast  and  romantic  as  It  seems  to  be. 

Besides  these,  we  have  another  messmate, 
who  is  a  French  chevalier,  an  odd  sort  of  a 
man,  a  kind  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  a  cari- 
cature ;  he  wears  a  long  beard,  pretends  to 
be  a  ffreat  poet,  and  makes  a  damned  yroccv 
with  his  verses.  The  king  has  been  obliged 
to  exert  his  authority  over  him  more  than 
once,  by  ordering  hun  into  dose  confine- 
ment, for  which  he  was  so  rash  as  to  send 
his  majesty  a  challsnge ;  but  he  afterwards 
made  his  submission,  and  was  again  taken 
into  favour :  the  truth  is,  I  believe  his  brain 
is  a  little  disordered,  and  he  being  a  stranger, 
we  overlook  his  extravagancies. 

«  Sir,  we  shall  think  ourselves  happy  in 
your  accession  to  our  society :  you  ww  be 
under  no  sort  of  restraint ;  for  though  we 
jine  at  one  table,  every  individual  calk  and 
pays  for  his  own  mess.  Our  conversation* 
such  as  it  is,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  disagreeable  ; 
and  though  we  have  not  oppoituniUes  ef 
breathing  the  pure  Arcadian  air  and  caiiiiot» 
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*  under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  lose 
and  neglect  tfaf  creeping  hours  of  time/  we 
niajr  enjoy  ourselves  over  a  glaiss  of  punch  or 
a  dish  of  tea :  nor  are  we  destitute  of  friends, 
who  visit' us  in  these  shades  of  distress.  The 
m&jor  has  a  numerous  acquaintance  of  both 
sexes  ;  among  others,  a  first  cousin  of  good 
fortune,  who,  with  her  daughters,  often  cheers 
our  solitude ;  she  is  a  very  sensible  lady-like 
gentlewoihan,  and  the  youn^  ladies  have  a 
certain  degagee  air,  that  plamly  shows  they 
have  seen  the  best  company :  llesides,  I  will 
venture  to  recommend  Mrs  Minikin,  as  a 
'woman  of  tolerable  breeding  and  capacity, 
who,  I  hope,  will  not  be  found  altogether  de- 
ficient in  the  accomplishments  of  the  sex. 
So  that  we  find  means  to  make  little  parties, 
in  which  the  time  glides  away  insensibly. 
Then  ^have  a  small  collection  of  books  which 
•are  at  your  service.  You  may  amuse  your- 
self with  Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  or  Don 
Quixote,  or  any  of  our  modem  authors  that 
are  worth  readmg,  such  as  the  adventures  of 
Loveill,  Lady  Frail,  Greorge  Edwards,  Joe 
Thompson,  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  Youn? 
Scarron,  and  Miss  Betsey  Thoughtless ;  and 
if  you  tiave  a  taste  for  drawing,  I  can  enter- 
tam  you  with  a  parcel  of  prints  by  the  best 
masters." 

A  man  of  our  hero's  politeness  could  not 
help  expressing  himself  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  gratitude  ror  this  courteous  declaration. 
He  Aanked  the  captain  in  particular  for  his 
obliging  offers,  and  begged  he  would  be  so 
good  as  to  present  his  respects  to  the  society, 
of  which  he  longed  to  be  a  member.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  that  Minikin  should 
return  in  an  hour,  when  the  count  would  be 
dressed,  in  order  to  conduct  him  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  majesty;  and  he  had  already 
taken  his  leave  for  the  present,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  he  came  back,  and  taking  hold  of  a 
waistcoat  that  lay  upon  a  chair, — "  Sir,'*  said 
he,  "  give  me  leave  to  look  at  that  fringe : 
I  think  it  is  the  most  elegant  knitting  I  ever 
saw :  but  pray,  sir,  are  not  these  quite  out  of 
fashion  1  I  thoaght  plain  silk,  such  as  this 
that  I  wear,  had  been  the  mode,  with  the 
pockets  very  low."  Before  Fathom  had  time 
to  make  any  sort  of  reply,  he  took  notice  of 
his  hat  and  pumps ;  the  first  of  which  he  said, 
was  too  narrow  in  the  brim,  and  the  last  an 
inch  too  low  in  the  heels :  indeed  (hey  formed 
a  remarkable  contrast  with  his  own ;  for,  ex- 
dusive  of  the  fashion  of  the  cock,  which  re- 
sembled the  form  of  a  Roman  galley,  the  brim 
of  his  hat,  if  properly  spre^cl,  would  have 
projected  a  'Aade  sufficient  to  shelter  a  whole 
file  of  musketeers  from  the  heat  of  a  summer's 
Bun ;  and  the  heels  of  his  shoes  were  so  high 
as  to  raise  his  feet  three  inches  at  least  from 
tbd'  sur&ce  of  the  earth. 

Having  made  these  observations,  for  the 
credit  of  his  taste,  he  retired,  and  returning 
at  the  time  appointed,  accompanied  Ferdi- 
nand to  the  apartment  of  the  Jong,  at  the 


doors  of  which  their  ears  were  invaded  with 
a  strange  sound,  being  that  of  a  human  voice 
imitating  the  noise  ofa  drum.  The  captain, 
hearing  this  alarm,  made  a  full  stop,  and, 
^ving  the  count  to  understand  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  busy,  begged  he  would  not  take  it 
amiss,  if  the  mtroduction  should  be  delayed 
for  a  few  moments.  Fathom,  curious  to 
know  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  h^k^d, 
applied  to  his  guide  for  information,  ahd 
learned  that  the  king  and  the  major,  whom 
he  had  nominated  to  the  post  of  his  general- 
in-chieC  were  employed  in  landing  trooQs 
upon  the  Genoese  territory ;  that  is,  Uiat  they 
were  settling  beforehand  the  manner  of  their 
disembarkation. 

He  then,  by  the  direction  of  his  conductor, 
reconnoitred  them  through  the  key. hole,  and 
perceived  the  sovereign  and  his  minister 
sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  a  deal-board 
table,  covered  with  a  large  chart  or  map, 
upon  which  he  saw  a  great  number  of  mussel 
and  oyster-shells  ranged  in  a  certain  order, 
and,  at  a  little  distance,  several  regular 
squares  and  columns  made  of  cards  cut  in 
small  pieces.  The  prince  himself,  whose 
eyes  were  reinforced  by  spectacles,  surveyed 
this  Armament  with  great  attention,  while  the 

feneral  put  the  whole  in  action,  and  con- 
ucted  their  motions  by  beat  of  drum.  The 
mussel-shells,  according  to  Minikin's  ex- 
planation, represented  the  transports,  the 
oyster-shells  were  considered  as  the  men  of 
war  that  covered  the  troops  in  landing,  and 
the  pieces  of  card  exhibited  the  different 
bodies  into  which  the  army  was  formed  upon 
its  disembarkation. 

As  an  affair  of  such  consequend^  could  not 
be  transacted  without  opposition,  they  had 
provided  divers  ambuscades,  consisting  of  the 
enemy,  whom  they  represented  by  grey  peas ; 
and  accordingly  General  Macleaver^  perceiv- 
ing the  said  grey  peas  marching  along  shore 
to  attack  his  forces  before  they  could  be 
drawn  up  in  battalia,  thus  addressed  himself 
to  the  oyster-shells  in  an  audible  voice. 
"  You  men  of  war,  don't  you  see  the  firont 
of  the  enemy  advancing,  and  the  rest  of  the 
detachment  following  out  of  sight  1  Arrahl 
the  devil  bum  you,  why  don't  you  come 
ashore  and  open  your  batteries  1"  So  saying, 
he  pushed  the  shells  towards  the  beach,  per« 
formed  the  cannonading  with  his  voice,  the 
grey  peas  were  soon  put  in  confusion,  the 
^neral  was  beat,  the  cards  marched  forwards 
an  order  of  battle,  and  the  enemy  having  re. 
treated  with  great  precipitation,  they  took 
possession  of  their  ground  without  farther 
difficulty. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

He  contemphUeB  majesty  and  its  satellites 

tn  eclipses. 

This  expedition  being  happily  finished^  Gene- 
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nl  Macle&ver  put  the  whole  army,  navy, 
transports,  and  scene  of  action,  into  a  can- 
vass bag ;  the  prince  unsaddled  his  nose,  and 
Captain  Minikin  being  admitted,  our  hero 
was  introduced  in  form.  Very  gracious  was 
the  reception  he  met  with  from  his  majesty, 
who,  with  a  most  princely  demeanour,  wel- 
comed him  to  court,  and  even  seated  hint^on 
his  right  hand,  in  token  of  particular  regard. 
True  it  iS|  this  presence-chamber  was  not  so 
superb,  nor  the  appearance  of  the  king  so 
magni^cent,  as  to  render  such  an  honour 
intoxicating  to  any  person  of  our  hero's  cool- 
ness and  discretion.  In  lieu  of  tapestry,  the 
apactment  was  hung  with  halfpenny  Millads, 
a  truckle-bed  without  curtains  supplied  the 
plaofe  of  a  canopy,  and  instead  of  a  crown  his 
majesty  wore  a  woollen  night-cap.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  disadvantages,  there  was  an 
air  of  dignity  in  his  deportment,  and  a  nice 
physiognomist  would  have  perceived  some- 
thing majestic  in  the  features  of  his  counte- 
nance. 

He  was  certainly  a  personage  of  a  very 
prepdiBsessing  mien ;  his  manners  were  en- 
gaging, his  conversation  agreeable,  and  any 
man'whose  heart  was  subject  to  the  meltings 
of  humanity  would  have  deplored  his  distress, 
and  looked  upon  him  as  a  most  pathetic  in- 
stance of  that  miserable  reverse  to  which  all 
human  grandeur  is  exposed.  His  fall  was 
even  greater  than  that  of  Belisarius,  who, 
after  having  obtained  many  glorious  victo- 
ries over  the  enemies  of  his  country,  is  said 
to  have  been  reduced  to  such  extremity  of 
indigence,  that,  in  his  old  age,  when  he  was 
deprived  of  his  eye-sight,  he  sat  upon  the 
highway  like  a  common  mendicant,  implor- 
ing the  charity  df  passengers  in  the  piteous 
exclamation  of  date  obolum  Belisario ;  that 
la, — ••  spare  a  farthing  to  your  poor  old  sol- 
dier Belisarius."  I  say,  this  generars  dis- 
frace  was  not  so  remarkable  as  that  of  Theo- 
ore,  because  he  was  the  servant  of  Justinian, 
consequently  his  fortune  depended  upon  the 
nod  of  that  emperor;  whereas  the  other 
actually  possessed  the  throne  of  sovereignty 
by  the  oest  of  all  titles,  namely,  the  unani- 
mous election  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
reigned  ;  and  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
by  the  efforts  he  made  in  breaking  the  bands 
01  oppression,  and  vindicating  that  liberty 
which  is  the  birthright  of  man. 

The  English  of  former  days,  alike  renowned 
for  generosity  and  valour,  treated  those  hos- 
tile princes,  whose  fate  it  was  to  wear  their 
chains,  with  such  delicacy  of  benevolence, 
as  even  dispelled  the  horrors  of  captivity;  but 
their  posterity  of  this  refined  age  feel  no 
compunction  at  seeing  an  unfortunate  mon- 
arch, their  former  friend,  ally,  apd  partisan, 
languish  amidst  the  miseries  of  a  loathsome 
gaol,  for  a  paltiy  debt  contracted  in  their  own 
service.  But,  moralizing  apart,  our  hero  liad 
not  long  conversed  with  tnis.  extraordinary 
debtor,  who  in  his  present  condition  assumed 


no  other  title  than  that  of  iyron,  than  he 
perceived  in  him  a  spirit  of  qvnxotism,  which 
all  his  experience,  together  with  the  vicissi. 
tudes  of  his  fortune,  had  not  been  able  to 
ovi^ome :  not  that  his  ideas  soared  to  such 
a  pitch  of  extravagant  hope  as  that  which 
took  possession  of  his  messmates,  who  fre- 
quently quarrelled  one  with  another  about 
the  degrees  of  favour  to  which  they  should 
be  entitled  after  the  king's  restoration ;  but  ^ 
he  firmly  believed  that  affairs  would  speedily 
take  such  a  turn  in  Italy  as  would  point  out 
to  the  English  court  the  expediency  of  em- 
ploying  him  again;  and  this  persuasion  seemed 
to  support  him  against  every  species  of  pov- 
ertv  and  mortification.  • 

While  they  were  busy  in  trimming  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  other  side  of  tJbe  . 
Alps,  their  deliberations  were  inferrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  a  scullion,  who  came  to  receive 
their  orders  touching  the  bill  of  fare  for  din- 
ner,  and  his  majesty  found  much  more  diffi- 
culty in  settling  this  important  concern,  than 
in  compromising  all  the  differences  between 
the  emperor  and  the  queen  of  Spain.  At 
lenfi[th,  however.  General  Macleaver  under- 
took the  ofiice  of  purveyor  for  his  prince. 
Captain  Minikin  insisted  upon  treating  the 
count;  and  in  a  little  time  the  table  was 
covered  with  a  cloth,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
my  delicate  readers,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe. 

At  this  period  they  were  joined  by  Sir 
Mungo  Barebones,  who,  having  found  means 
to  purchase  a  couple  of  mutton  chops,  had 
cooked  a  mess  of  broth,  which*  he  nowl)rought 
in  a  sauce-pan  to  the  general  rendezvous. 
This  was  the  most  remarkable  object  which 
had  hitherto  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of 
Fathom.  Being  naturally  of  a  meagre  habit, 
he  wad^  by  indigence  and  bard  study,  worn 
almost  to  the  bone,  and  so  bended  towards 
the  earth,  that  in  walking  hirbody  described 
at  least  150  degrees  of  a  circle.  The  want 
of  stocking  and  shoes  he  supplied  with  a 
jockey  straight  boot  and  a  half-jack.  His 
thighs  and  middle  were  cased  in  a  monstrous 
pair  of  brown  trunk  breeches,  which  the 
keeper  bought  for  his  use  from  the  executor 
of  a  Dutch  seaman  who  had  lately  died  in 
the  gaol ;  his  shirt  retained  no  signs  of  its 
original  colour ;  his  body  was  shrouded  in  an 
old  greasy  tattered  plaid  night  gown ;  a  blue 
and  white  handkerchief  surrounded  his  head ; 
and  his  looks  betokened  that  immense  load 
of  care  which  he  had  voluntarily  incurred  for 
the  eternal  salvation  of  sinners*  Yet  this 
figure,  uncouth  as  it  was,  made  liis  compli- 
ments to  our  adventurer  in  terms  of  the 
most  elegant  addreos*  and,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  disclosed  a  great  fund  of  valua- 
ble knowledge.  He  had  appeared  in  the 
great  world,  and  borne  divers  offices  of  dignity 
and  trust  with  universal  applause.  His  cou- 
rage wag  undoubted,  his  morals  were  unim- 
peached,  and  his  person  held  in  grc^t  venen* 
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tion  and  esleem,  when  his  evil  geniuB  engaged 
him  in  the  stady  of  Hebrew,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Jewish  religion,  which  fairly 
disordered  his  brain,  and  rendered  him  inca- 
pable of  managing  his  temporal  a%ir8. 
When  he  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  functions  of  his  post,  he  was  always 
wrapt  in  visionary  conferences  with  Moses 
on  the  Mount :  rather  than  regulate  the 
economy  of  his  household,  he  chose  to  exert 
his  endeavours  in  settling  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  word  elohim ;  and  having  discov- 
ered that  now  the  period  was  come  when  the 
Jews  and  Grentiles  would  be  converted,  he 
postponed  every  other  consideration,  in  order 
to  &cilitate  that  great  and  glorious  event. 
By  this  time  Ferdinand  had  seen  every  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  except  the  French  chevalier, 
who  seemed  to  be  quite  neglected  by  the 
society ;  for  his  name  was  not  once  mentioned 
during  this  communication,  and  they  sat 
down  to  dinner,  without  asking  whether  he 
was  dead  or  alive.  The  king  regaled  himself 
with  a  plate  of  ox  cheek ;  the  major,  who 
complained  that  his  appetite  had  forsaken 
him,  amused  himself  with  some  forty  hard 
eggs,  malaxed  with  salt  butter ;  the  knight 
indul^;ed  upon  his  soup  and  bouille ;  and  the 
captam  entertained  our  adventurer  with  a 
neck  of  veal  roasted  with  potatoes ;  but  before 
Fathom  could  make  use  of  his  knife  and  fork, 
he  was  summoned  to  the  door,  where  he 
found  the  chevalier  in  great  agitation,  his 
eyes  sparkling  like  coals  of  fire. 

Our  hero  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this 
apparition,  who,  having  asked  pardon  for  the 
freedom  he  had  used,  observed,  that,  under- 
standing the  count  was  a  foreigner,  he  could 
not  dispense  with  appealing  to  him  concern- 
ing an  outrage  he  had  suffered  from  the 
keeper,  who,  without  any  regard  to  his  rank 
or  misfortunes,  had  been  base  enough  to 
refuse  him  credit  for  a  few  necessaries,  until 
he  could  have  a  remittance  from  his  steward 
in  France;  he  therefore  conjured  Count 
Fathom,  as  a  stranger  and  nobleman,  like 
himself!  to  be  the  messenger  of  defiance, 
which  he  resolved  to  send  to  that  brutal 
gaoler,  that  for  the  future  he  might  learn  to 
make  proper  distinctions  in  the  exercise  of 
his  function. 

Fathom,  who  had  no  inclination  to  oflfend 
this  choleric  Frenchman,  assured  him,  that 
he  might  depend  upon  his  friendship ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
accept  of  a  small  supply ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  procured  a  pound  of  sausages,  and 
joined  the  test  of  the  company  without  delay, 
making  a  very  suitable  addition  to  such  an 
assemblage  of  rarities.  Though  his  ase  did 
not  exceed  thirty  years,  his  beard,  which  was 
of  a  brindled  huQ,  flowed  down,  like  Aaron's, 
to  his  middle;  upon  his  legs  he  wore  red 
stockings  rolled  up  over  the  joint  of  the  knee; 
his  breeches  were  of  blue  drab,  with  vellum 
button-holes,  and  gaiters  of  gold  lace ;  Jiis 
8  H 


waistcoat  of  scarlet ;  his  coat  of  rusty  black 
cloth ;  his  hair,  twisted  into  a  ramilie,  huoff 
down  to  his  rump,  of  the  colour  of  jet ;  and 
his  hat  was  adorned  with  a  white  feather. 

This  original  had  formed  many  ingenious 
schemes  to  increase  the  glory  and  grandeur 
of  France,  but  was  discouraged  by  Cardinal 
Elenry,  who,  in  all  appearance  jealous  of  his 
great  talents,  not  only  rejected  his  projects, 
but  even  sent  him  to  prison,  oh  pretence  of 
bein^  offended  at  his  impertinence.  Per* 
ceivmg  that,  like  the  prophet,  he  had  no 
honour  in  his  own  country,  he  no  sooner 
obtained  his  release,  than  he  retired  to  Eng« 
land,  where  he  was  prompted  by  his  philan- 
thropy to  propose  an  expedient  to  our  minis- 
tij,  which  would  have  saved  a  vast  effiyion 
of  blood  and  treasure :  this  was  an  afinreem^nt 
between  the  queen  of  Hungary  ana  the  late 
emperor,  to  decide  their  pretensions  by  a 
single  combat ;  in  which  case  he  ofiTered  him- 
self as  the  Bavarian  champion ;  but  in  this 
endeavour  he  also  proved  unsuccessful.  Then 
turning  his  attention  to  the  delights  of  poeWy, 
he  became  so  enamoured  of  the  muse,  that 
he  neglected  every  other  consideration  ;  and 
she,  as  usual,  gradually  conducted  him  to 
the  author's  never-failing  goal,  a  place  of 
rest  appointed  for  all  those  sinners  whom  the 
profane  love  of  poesy  hath  led  astray. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

One  quarrel  is  compromised,  and  another 
decided,  by  unusual  arms. 

Among  other  topics  of*  conversation  that 
were  discussed  at  this  genial  meeting,  Sir 
Mungo's  scheme  was  brought  upon  the  carpet 
by  his  majesty,  w^ho  was  graciously  pleased 
to  ask  how  his  subscription  filled.  To  this 
interrogation  the  knight  answered,  that  he 
met  with  great  opposition,  from  a  spirit  of 
levity  and  self-conceit  which  seemed  to  pre- 
vail in  this  generation ;  but  that  no  difficulties 
should  discourage  him  from  persevering  in 
his  duty;  and  he  trusted  in  God,  that,  in  a 
very  little  time,  he  should  be  able  to  confute^" 
ana  overthrow  the  false  philosophy  of  the 
modems,  and  to  restore  the  writings  of  Moses 
to  that  pre-eminence  and  veneration  whi<!9i 
is  due  to  an  inspired  author.  He  spoke  of 
the  immortal  Newton  with  infinite  contempt, 
and  undertook  to  extract  from  the  Pentatatich 
a  system  of  chronology,  which  would  ascer- 
tain the  progress  of  time  since  the  foufth  day 
\>f  the  cit^ation  to  the  present  hour,  with  such 
exactness  that  not  one  vibration  of  a  pendu- 
lum should  be  lost !  nay,  he  affirmed  that  the 
perfection  of  all  arts  and  sciences  might  be 
attained  by  studying  these  sacred  memoirs ; 
and  that  he  himself  did  not  despair  of  learn- 
ing from  them  the  art  of  transmuting  baser 
metals  into  gold. 
The  chevalier,  thoi:^  he  did  not  pretend 
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to  contradict  these  assertions,  was  too  much 
attached  to  his  own  reli^on  to  acqaiesce  in 
the  knight's  project  of  converting  the  Jews 
and  the  Qentiles  to  the  protestant  lieresy, 
which,  he  said,  God  Almighty  would  never 
suffer  to  triumph  over  the  interests  of  his 
own  holy  catholic  church.  This  objection 
produced  abundance  of  altercation  between 
two  very  unequal  disputants ;  and  the  French- 
man, finding  himself  puzzled  by  the  learning 
of  his  antagonist,  had  recourse  to  the  argU' 
mentum  ad  hominem,  by  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  sword,  and  declaring  tluit  he  was 
Iteady  to  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in 
opposition  to  such  a  damnable  scheme. 

Sir  Mungo,  though  in  all  appearance  re- 
duced to  the  last  stage  of  animal  existence, 
no  sooner  heard  this  epithet  applied  to  his 
plan,  than  his  eyes  gleamed  like  lightning; 
he  sprung  from  his  seat  with  the  agility  of  a 
ffrashopper,  and,  darting  himself  out  at  the 
door,  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  re-appeared 
in  a  moment  with  a  long  rusty  weapon,  which 
might  have  been  shown  among  a  collection 
of  rarities  as  the  sword  of  Guy  jEarl  of  War- 
wick. This  implement  he  brandished  over 
the  chevalier's  head  with  the  dexterity  of  an 
old  prize-fighter,  exclaiming,  in  the  French 
language, — "Thou  art  a  profane  wretch 
marked  out  for  the  vengeance  of  Heaven, 
whose  unworthy  minister  I  am;  and  here 
thou  sbalt  fall  by  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon." 

The  chevalier,  unterrified  by  this  dreadfiil 
salutation,  desired  he  would  accompany  him 
to  a  more  convenient  place ;  and  the  world 
might  have  been  deprived  of  one  or  both 
these  knights-erraift,  had  not  General  Ma- 
cleaver,  at  the  dtteiTe  of  his  majesty,  inter- 
posed, and  found  means  to  bring  matters  to 
an  accommodation. 

In  the  afternoon  the  society  was  visited  by 
the  major's  cousin  and  her  daughters,  who 
no  sooner  appeared  than  they  were  recog- 
nised by  our  adventurer ;  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  them  renewed  in  such  a  manner 
as  alarmed  the  delicacy  of  Captain  Minikin, 
who  in  the  evening  repaired  to  the  count's 
apartment,  and,  with  a  very  formal  physiog- 
nomy, accosted  him  in  these  words*-"  Sir, 
I  beg  pardon  for  this  intrusion ;  but  I  come 
to  consult  you  about  an  affair  in  which  my 
honour  is  concerned ;  and  a  soldier  without 
honour,  you  know,  is  no  better  than  a  body 
without  a  soul.  I  have  always  admired  that 
speech  of  Hotspur  in  the  first  part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth: — 

•  By  Heiiyen,  methinks  it  were  nn  easy  leiip 
To  pluck  bright  Honour  from  the  pale  fac*d 

moon. 
Or  dWe  into  llic  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where  fHthom-lineconld  never  touch  the  jrroond. 
And  plack  up  drowned  Honour  hj  the  locks*-— 

**  There  is  a  boldness  and  ease  in  tho  ex- 
prMsioB,  and  the  images  are  very  picturesque. 


But,  without  any  further  preamble,  pray,  Sir, 
give  me  leave  to  ask  how  long  you  have  been 
acquainted  with  those  ladies  who  drank  tea 
with  us  this  afternoon  ?  You'll  foi^ve  the 
queHion,  Sir,  when  I  tell  you  that  Major 
Macleaver  introduced  Mrs  Minikin  to  them 
as  two  ladies  of  character,  and,  I  don't  know 
how.  Sir,  I  have  a  sort  of  presentiment  that 
my  wife  has  been  imposed  upon.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  mistaken,  and  God  grant  I  may:  but 
there  was  a  je  ne  scat  quoy  in  their  beha- 
viour to-day,  which  begins  to  alarm  my  sus- 
picion. Sir,  I  have  nothing  but  my  reputa- 
tion to  depend  upon ;  and  i  hope  you  will 
excuse  me,  when  I  earnestly  beg  to  know 
what  rank  theV  maintain  in  life." 

Fathom,  without  minding  the  consequence, 
told  him,  with  a  simper,  that  he  knew  them 
to  be  very  good-natured  ladies,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  happiness  of  nfankind. 
This  explanation  had  no  sooner  escaped  fit>m 
his  lips,  than  the  captain's  face  began  to  glow 
with  indignation,  his  eyes  seemed  bursting 
from  their  spheres,  he  swelled  to  twice  his 
natural  dimensions,  and,  raising  himself  on 
his  tiptoes,  pronounced,  in  a  strain  that  emu- 
lated thunder, — "  Blood !  Sir,  you  seem  to 
make  very  ligiii  of  the  matter ;  but  it  is  no 
joke  to  me,  I'll  assure  you ;  and  Macleaver 
shall  see  that  I  am  not  to  be  affronted  with 
impunity.  Sir,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  singular 
favour  if  vou  will  be  the  bearer  of  a  billet  to 
him,  which  I  shall  write  in  three  words :  naj. 
Sir,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  insist  upon  it, 
as  you  are  the  only  gentleman  of  our  mess 
whom  I  can  entrust  with  an  affair  of  this 
nature." 

Fathom,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  dis- 
obli^ng  such  a  punctilious  warrior,  after 
havmff  in  vain  attempted  to  dissuade  him 
from  nis  purpose,  undertook  to  cany  the 
challenge,  which  was  immediately  penned 
in  these  words — 

"  Sir, — You  have  violated  my  honour,  in 
imposing  upon  Mrs  Minikin  your  pretended 
cousins  as  ladies  of  virtue  and  reputation ;  I 
therefore  demand  such  satisfaction  as  a  sol- 
dier ought  to  receive,  and  expect  you  will 
adjust  with  my  friend  Count  Fathom  the 
terms  upon  which  you  shall  be  met  by  the 
much  injured  ^'  Goliah  Minikin." 

This  morceau  being  sealed  and  directed, 
was  forthwith  carried  by  our  adventurer  to 
the  lodgings  of  the  major,  who  had  by  this 
time  retired  to  rest,  but  hearing  the  count's 
voice,  begot  up  and  opened  the  door  in  cuerpo, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Ferdinand,  who  had 
never  before  seen  such  an  Herculean  figure. 
He  made  an  apolojgy  for  receiving  the  count 
in  his  birth-day  smt,  to  which  he  said  he  was 
reduced  by  the  heat  of  his  constitution,  though 
he  might  have  assigned  a  more  adequate 
cause,  by  owning  that  his  shirt  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  washer-woman ;  then  shrouding 
himself  in  a  blanket,  desired  to  know  what 
had  procured  him  the  honour  of  such  an  ez- 
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traordinary  visit.  He  read  the  letter  with 
great  compoaure,  like  a  man  accustomed  to 
such  intercourse ;  then  addressing  himself  to 
the  bearer, — ^"I  will  be  alter  diverting  the 
gentleman^"  said  he,  *'in  any  manner  he 
shall  think  proper ;  but,  by  J — s,  this  is  no 
place  for  such  amusements ;  because,  as  you 
well  know,  my  dear  count,  if  both  should  be 
killed  by  the  chance  of  war,  neither  of  us 
will  be  able  to  escape ;  and  afler  the  breath 
is  out  of  his  body,  he  will  make  but  a  sorry 
excuse  to  his  family  and  friends.  But  that 
is  no  concern  of  mine,  and  therefore  I  am 
ready  to  please  him  in  his  own  way." 

Fathom  approved  of  his  i^pmarks,  which 
he  reinforced  with  sundry  considerations  to 
the  same  purpose,  and  begged  the  assistahce 
of  the  major's  advice,  in  finding  some  expe- 
dient to  terminate  the  affair  without  blood- 
shed, that  no  troublesome  consequences 
might  ensue  either  to  him  or  to  his  anta|;o- 
nist,  who,  in  spite  of  this  overstraining  ror- 
mality,  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  worth  and 

good  nature.  *'With  all  my  heart,"  said 
le  generous  Hibernian,  "1  have  a  great 
rega^  for  the  little  man,  and  my  own  cha- 
racter is  not  to  seek  at  this  time  of  day.  I 
have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  fighting, 
as  this  same  carcass  can  testify ;  and  if  he 
compels  me  to  run  him  through  the  body,  by 
my  shoul  I  shall  do  it  in  a  friendly  manner." 
So  saying,  he  threw  aside  the  blanket,  and 
displayed  scars  and  seams  innumerable  upon 
his  body,  which  appeared  like  an  old  patcned 
leathern  doublet.  **  I  remember,"  proceeded 
this  chafnpion,  <*  when  I  was  a  slave  at  Al- 
giers, Murphy  Macmorris  and  I  happened  to 
have  some  difference  in  the  bagnio ;  upon 
which  he  bade  me  turn  out  ' Arrah,  for  what  V 
said  I,  *  here  are  no  weapons  that  a  gentleman 
can  use,  and  you  woula  not  be  such  a  negro 
as  to  box  like  an  English  carman.'  After  he 
had  puzzled  himself  for  some  time,  he  pro- 
posed that  Y^e  should  retire  into  a  comer, 
and  funk  one  another  with  brimstone,  till  one 
of  us  should  give  out.  Accordingly  we 
crammed  half  a  dozen  of  tobacco  pipes  with 
sulphur,  and,  setting  foot  to  foot,  beffaA  to 
smoke,  and  kept  a  constant  fire,  until  Mac- 
morris dropped  down;  then  I  threw  away 
my  pipe,  and  taking  poor  Murphy  in  my 
arms, — '  What,  are  you  dead  V  said  I,  '  if 
you  are  dead,  speak.'  *  No,  by  J — s !'  cried 
he,  ^I  an't  dead,  but  I'm  speechless.'  So 
he  owned  I  had  obtained  the  victory,  and  we 
were  as  good  friends  as  ever.  Now,  if  Mr 
Minikin  thinks  proper  to  nut  the  affair  upon 
the  same  issue,  I  will  smoke  a  pipe  of  bnin- 
stone  with  him  to-morrow  morning,  and  if  I 
cry  oat  first,  I  will  be  after  asking  pardon  for 
this  supposed  affront." 

Futhom  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
proposal,  to  which,  however,  he  objected,  on 
account  of  Minikin's  delicate  constitution, 
which  mi^ht  'suffer  more  detriment  from 
breathing  in  an  atmosphere  of  sulphur  than 


from  the  discharge  of  jel  pistol,  or  the  thmst 
of  a  small  sword.  He  therefore  suggested 
another  expedient  in  lieu  of  the  Muphur, 
namely,  the  eum  called  assafoRtida,  which, 
though  abundantly  nauseous,  could  have  no 
effect  upon  the  infirm  texture  of  the  lieuten- 
ant's lungs.  This  hint  being  relished  by 
the  major,  our  adventurer  returned  to  his 
principal,  and  having  repeated  tlie  other's 
arguments  a^inst  the  use  of  mortal  instru- 
ments, described  the  succedaneum  which  he 
had  concerted  with  Macleaver.  The  captain 
at  first  believed  the  scheme  was  calculated 
for  subjecting  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  fel- 
low-prisoners, and  began  to  storm  with  great 
violence ;  but,  by  the  assurances  and  address 
of  Fathom*  he  was  at  length  reconciled  to  the 
plan,  and  preparations  were  made  on  each 
side  for  this  duel,  which  was  actually  smoked 
next  day,  about  noon,  in  a  small  closet,  de-* 
tached  from  the  challenger's  apartment,  and 
within  hearing  of  his  majesty  and  all  his 
court,  assembled  as  witnesses  and  umpires 
of  the  contest. 

The  combatants,  being  locked  up  together, 
began  to  ply  their  engines  with  great  fury, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  Captain  Minikin 
perceived  he  had  a  manifest  advantage  over 
his  antagonist ;  for  his  organs  were  mmiliar- 
ized  to  the  effluvia  of  tMs  drug,  which  he 
had  frequently  used  in  the  coArse  of  an  hypo- 
chondriac  disorder ;  whereas  Macleaver,  who 
was  a  stranger  to  all  sorts  of  medicine,  by 
his  wry  faces  and  attempts  to  puke,  expressed 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of  the  smell  that  in- 
vaded his  nostrils.  Nevertheless,  resolved 
to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  he  con- 
tinued in  action  until  the  closet  was  filled 
with  such  an  intolerable  vapour  as  discom- 
posed  the  whole  economy  of  his  entrails,  and 
compelled  him  to  disgorge  his  breakfast  in 
the  race  of  his  opponent,  whose  nerves  were 
so  disconcerted  by  this  disagreeable  and  un- 
foreseen discharge,  that  he  fell  back  into  his 
chair  in  a  swoon,  and  the  major  bellowed 
aloud  for  assistance.  The  door  being  opened, 
he  ran  directly  to  the  window,  to  inhal«  the 
fresh  air,  while  the  captain,  recovering  from 
his  fit,  complained  of  Macleaver's  unfiiir  pro- 
ceeding, and  demandedJustice  of  the  arbitca- 
tors,  who  decided  in  his  favour;  and  the 
major  being  prevailed  upon  to  ask  pardon  for 
having  introauced  Mrs  Minikin  to  women  of 
rotten  reputation,  the  parties  were  reconciled 
to  each  other,  and  peace  and  concord  re- 
established in  the  mess. 

Fathom  acquired  universal  applause  for 
his  discreet  and  humane  conduct  upon  this 
occasion ;  and  that  same  afternoon  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  lady  in  whose  cause 
be  had  exerted  himself.  He  was  presented 
to  her  as  the  husband's  particular  firiend,  alld 
when  she  understood  how  much  she  was 
indebted  to  his  care  and  concern  for  the  cap- 
tain's safety,  she  treated  him  with  uncommon 
marks  of  distinction;  and  he  found  her  a 
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genteel  well-bred  woman,  not  without  a  good 
share  of  personal  charms,  and  a  well  culti- 
vated understanding. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

An  unexpected  rencountevj  and  a  happy 
revolution  in  the  affairs  of  our  adven- 
turer. 

As  she  did  not  lodge  within  the  precincts  of 
this  giirrison,  she  was  one  day,  after  tea, 
conducted  to  the  gate  by  the  captain  and  the 
count,  and  j<i8t  as  they  approached  the  turn- 
key's k>d^,  our  hero's  eyes  were  struck  with 
the  apparition  of  his  old  companiao  Renaldo, 
son  ojf  his  benefactor  and  patron  the  Count 
de  Molvil.  What  were  the  emotions  of  his 
*  soul,  when  he  saw  that  young  gentleman 
enter  ihe  prison,  and  advance  towards  him, 
after  having  spoken  to  the  gaoler !  He  never 
doubted  that,  being  informed  of  his  confine- 
ment, he  was  come  to  upbraid  him  with  his 
villainy  and  ingratitude,  and'  he  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  recollect  himself  fh)m  that  ter- 
ror and  guiltv  confusion  which  his  appearance 
had  inspired ;  when  the  stranger,  lifting  up 
his  eyes,  started  back  with  signs  of  extreme 
amazement,  and,  after  a  considerable  pause, 
exclaimed, — "  Heaven  and  earth !  Sure  my 
e\'es  do  not  deceive  me  !  js  not  your  name 
Fathom  ?  It  is,  it  must  be  my  old  friend  and 
companion,  the  loss  of  whom  I  have  so  long 
regretted !"  With  these  words  be  ran  to- 
wards our  adventurer,  and,  while  he  clasped 
him  in  his  arms,  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
affection,  protested  that  this  was  one  of  the 
happiest  days  he  had  ever  seen. 

Ferdinand,  who,  from  this  salutation,  con- 
cluded himself  still  in  possession  of  Renaldo's 
good  opinion,  wafi  not  deficient  in  expressions 
of  tenderness  and  joy :  he  returned  his  em- 
braces with  equal  ardour,  the  tears  trickled 
down  his  cheeks,  ag,dthat  perturbation,  which 
proceeded  from  conscious  perfidy  and  fear, 
wa%nistaken  by  the  unsuspecting  Hungarian 
for  ihe  sheer  effects  of  love,  gratitude,  and 
surprise.  These  first  transports  having  sub- 
sided, they  adjourntd  to  the  lodgings  of 
Fathom,  who  soon  recollected  his  spirits  and 
invention  so  well  as  to  amuse  the  other  with 
a  feigned  tale  of  his  having  been  taken  by 
the  French,  sent  prisoner  into  Champaigne, 
from  whence  he  had  written  many  letters  to 
Count  Melvil  and  his  son,  of  whom  he  could 
hear  no  tidings ;  of  his  having  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  a  young  nobleman  of  France, 
who  died  in  the  newer  of  his  a^e,  after  hav- 
ing, in  token  of  his  friendship,  bequeathed  to 
him  a  considerable  legacy ;  bv  this  he  had 
bten  enabled  to  tisit  the  land  of  his  fore- 
fathers  in  the  character  of  a  gentleman, 
which  he  had  supported  with  some  figure, 
until  he  was  betrayed  into  a  misfortune  that 
exhausted  his  funds,  anf  drove  him  to  the 


spot  where  he  was  now  found :  and  be  so- 
lemnly declared,  that,  far  firom  foreetting'  the 
obligation  he  owed  to  Count  Melvil,  or  re- 
nouncing the  friendship  of  Renaldo,  he  had 
actually  resolved  to  set  out  for  Germany  on 
his  return  to  the  house  of  his  patron,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  week  posterior  to  that  in 
wiuch  he  had  been  arrested. 

Young  Melvil,  whose  own  heart  had  never 
known  the  instigations  of  fi-aud,  implicitly 
believed  the  storv  and  protestations  of  Fa- 
thom ;  and  though  he  would  not  justify  that 
part  of  his  conduct  by  which  the  term  of  his 
good  fortune  was  abridged,  he  could  not  help 
excusing  an  indiscretion  into  which  he  had 
been  hurried  by  the  precipitancy  of  youth, 
and  the  allurements  of  an  artful  woman :  nay, 
with  the  utmost  warmth  of  friendship,  he 
undertook  to  wait  upon  Trapwell,  and  endea- 
vour to  soften  him  into  some  reasonable  terms 
of  composition. 

Fathom  seemed  to  be  quite  overwhelmed 
with  a  deep  sense  of  all  this  goodness,  and 
affected  the  most  eager  impatience  to  know 
the  particulars  of  Renaldo's  fiitc  since  their 
unhappy  separation,  more  especially  his 
errand  to  this  uncomfortable  place,  which 
he  should  henceforth  revere  as  the  providen- 
tial scene  of  their  re-union :  nor  did  he  for- 
get to  inquire,  in  the  most  affectionate  and 
dutiful  manner,  about  the  situation  of  his 
noble  parents  and  amiable  sister. 

At  mention  of  these  names,  Renaldo, 
fetching  a  deep  sigh, — *«  Alas !  my  friend," 
said  he,  "  the  count  is  no  more ;  and,  what 
aggravates  my  affliction  for  the  lostf  of  such 
a  father,  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  under 
his  displeasure  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Had 
I  been  present  on  that  melancholy  occasion, 
so  well  I  knew  his  generosity  and  paternal 
tenderness,  that,  sure  I  am,  he  would  in  his 
last  moments  have  forgiveq  an  only  son, 
whose  life  had  been  a  continual  effort  to  ren- 
der himself  worthy  of  such  a  parent,  and 
whose  crime  was  no  other  than  an  honoura- 
ble passion  for  the  most  meritorious  of  her 
sex.  But  I  was  removed  at  a  fatal  distance 
from  him,  and  doubtless  my  conduct  must 
have  been  invidiously  misrepresented.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  my  mother  has  again  ^ven 
her  hand  in  wedlock  to  Count  Trebasi ;  by 
whom  I  have  the  mbrtification  to  be  informed 
that  I  am  totally  excluded  from  my  father's 
succession ;  and  I  learn  from  other  quarters, 
that  my  sister  is  barbarously  treated  by  this 
inhuman  father-in-law.  Grant,  Heaven,  I 
may  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  expostulat- 
ing with  the  tyrant  upon  that  subject." 

So  saying,  his  cheeks  glowed,  and  his  eves 
lightened  with  resentment.  'Then  he  thus 
proceeded : — 

«  My  coming  hither  to-da^  was  with  a  view 
to  visit  a  poor  female  relation,  from  whom  I 
yesterday  received  a  letter,  deecribing  her 
most  deplorable  situation,  and  solicitinff  my 
assistance :  but  the  tdrakey  affirms,  that  there 
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18  no  such  penoB  in  the  jail ;  and  I  waa  on 
my  way  to  consult  the  keeper,  when  I  waa 
•ffreeaoly  aurpriaed  with  the  sight  of  my  dear 
Athom." 

Our  adventurer  having  wiped  from  hia  eyes 
the  tears  which  were  produced  by  the  news 
of  his  worthy  patron's  death,  desired  to  know 
the  name  of  that  afflicted  prisoner,  in  whose 
behalf  he  interested  himself  so  much ;  and 
Renaldo  produced  the  letter,  gubscrtbed, 
'^Your  unfortunate  cousin,  Helen  Melvil." 
This  pretended  relation,  after  having  explain- 
ed the  degree  of  consanguinity  which  she  and 
the  count  stood  in  to  each  other,  and  occa- 
sionally mentioned  some  anecdotes  of  the 
family  in  Scotland,  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  she  had  married  a  merchant  of  London, 
who,  by  repeated  losses  in  trade,  bad  been 
reduced  to  mdigence,and  afterwards  confined 
in  prison,  where  he  then  lay  a  breathless 
corse,  having  left  her  in  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  wretchedness  and  want,  with  two 
young  children  in  the  small-pox,  and  an  in<» 
curable  cancer  in  one  of  her  own  breasts. 
Indeed  the  picture  she  drew  was  so  moving, 
flknd  her  expressions  so  sensibly  pathetic,  that 
no  person  whose  heart  was  not  altogether 
caUous,  could  peruse  it  without  emotion. 
Renaldo  had  sent  two  guineas  by  the  mes- 
senger whom  she  had  represented  as  a  trusty 
servant,  whose  fidelity  had  been  proof  against 
all  the  distress  of  her  mistress ;  and  he  was 
now  arrived,  in  order  to  reinforce  his  bounty. 

Fathom,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
practices,  immediately  comprehended  the 
scheme  of  this  letter,  and  confidently  as- 
sured him,  that  no  such  person  resided  in  the 
prison,  or  in  any  other  place :  and  when  his 
friend  applied  for  information  to  the  keeper, 
these  assurances  were  confirmed ;  and  that 
stern  janitor  told  him  he  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  a  stale  trick,  which  was  often  prac- 
tised upon  strangers  by  a  set  of  sharpers,  who 
make  it  their  business  to  pick  up  hints  of  in- 
telligence rtlatinff  to  private  families,  upon 
which  they  build  sucn  superstructures  of 
fraud  and  imposition. 

However  piqued  the  young  Hungarian 
might  be  to  find  himself  duped  in  this  man- 
ner, he  rejoiced  at  the  occasion  which  had 
thrown  Fathom  in  his  wav;  and,  after  having 
made  ^im  a  tender  of  bis  purse,  took  his 
leave,  on  purpose  to  wait  upon  Trapwell, 
who  was  not  quite  so  untractable  as  an  en- 
raged cuckold  commonly  is ;  for  by  this  time 
he  had  accomplished  the  best  part  of  his  aim, 
which  was  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  and 
was  fiiUy  convinced  that  the  defendant  was 
no  more  than  a  needy  adventurer,  who,  in  dl 
probability,  would  be  released  by  an  act  of 
parliament  for  the  benefit  of  insolvent  debt. 
ors ;  in  which  case  he  (the  plaintifi*)  would 
re^p  no  solid  advantage  from  his  imprison- 
ment. 

He  therefore  listened  to  the  refnonstrances 
of  the  mediator,  and,  af^r  much, canvassing, 


agreed  to  discharge  the  defendant,  in  con- 
sideration of  two  hundred  pounds,  which 
were  immediately  paid  by  Count  Melvil,  who 
by  this  deduction  was  reduced  to  somewhat 
less  than  thirty. 

Nevertheless,  he  cheerfully  beggared  him- 
self in  behalf  of  his  friend,  for  whose  release 
he  forthwith  obtained  an  order:  and  next  day 
our  adventurer,  having  bid  a  formal  adieu  to 
his  fellows  in  distress,  and  in  particular  to 
his  majesty,  for  whose  restoration  his  prayers 
were  preferred,  he  quitted  the  jail,  and  ac- 
companied hia  deliverer,  with  all  the  outward 
marks  of  unutterable  gratitude  aqd  esteem. 

Surely,  if  his  heart  had  been  made  of 
penetrable  Bluffs  it  would  have  been  touched 
by  the  circumstances  of  this  redemption ; 
but  had  not  his  soul  been  invincible  to  all 
such  attacks,  these  memoirs  would  possibly 
never  have  seen  the  light. 

When  they  arrived  at  Renaldo's  lodging, 
that  young  gentleman  honoured  him  witli 
other  proofs  of  confidence  and  fiiendship,  by 
giving  him  &  circumstantial  detail  of  all  the 
adventures  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
after  Fathom's  desertion  from  the  imperial 
camp.  He  told  him,  that  inunediately  after 
the  war  was  finished,  his  father  had  pressed 
him  to  a  verv  advantageous  match,  with 
which  he  would  have  complied,  though  his 
heart  was  not  at  all  conqerqed,  had  not  he 
been  infiamed  vinth  the  deSire  of  seeing  the 
world  before  he  could  take  any  step  towards 
a  settlement  for  life ;  that  he  had  signified  his 
intentions  on  this  head  to  the  count,  who 
opposed  them  with  unusual  obstinacy,  as 
productive  of  a  dela}^  which  might  be  fiit^  to 
his  proposal ;  for  which  reaaen  he  had  retired 
incognito  from  his  .familv,  and  travelled 
through  sundry  states  and  countries,  in  a 
dipguise  by  which  he  eluded  the  inquiries  of 
his  parents. 

That  in  the  course  of  these  peregrinations 
he  was  captivated  by  the  irresistible  charms 
of  a  young  lady,  on  whos&  heart  he  had  the 
good  fojt^une  to  make  a  tender  impressio|n : 
that  their  mutual  love  had  subjected  both  to 
many  dangers  and  difficulties,  during  which 
they  suffered  a  cruel  separation ;  after  the 
torments  of  which,  he  had  happily  found  her 
in  England,  where  she  now  lived  entirely  cut 
off  from  her  native  country  and  connexions, 
and  destitute  of  every  other  resource  but  his 
honour,  love,  and  protection;  and,  finally, 
that  he  was  determined  to  combat  his  own 
desires,  how  violent  soever  they  might  be, 
until  he  should  have  made  some  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  consequences  of  a  stricter 
union  with  the  mistress  of  his  soul,  tfiat  he 
might  not,  by  a  precipitate  marriage,  rujn 
the  person  whom  he  adored. 

This  end  ho  proposed  to  attain  by  an  ap- 
plication to  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  he 
did  not  doubt  would  have  some  regard  to  hvi 
own  service  and  that  of  his  father;  and 
thither  he  resolved  to  repair  with  the  first 
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opportunity,  now  that  he  had  found  a  friend 
Vith  wlfom  he  could  entrust  the  inestimable 
jewel  of  his  heart.        ., 

He  likewise  gave  our  hero  to  understand, 
that  he  had  been  eight  months  in  England, 
during  which  he  had  Uved  in  a  frugal  manner, 
that  he  mi^ht  not  unnecessaril^r  exhaust  the 
money  he  liad  been  able  to  raise  upon  his 
own  credit ;  that  hitherto  he  had  been  obliged 
to  defer  his  departure  for  Germany,  on  ac- 
count of  his  attendance  upon  the  mother  of 
his  mistress,  who  was  lately  dead  of  sorrow 
and  chagrin ;  and  that  since  .he  resided  in 
London, lie  had  often  heard  of  the  celebrated 
Count  Fathom,  though  he  never  ima^ned 
that  his  friend  Ferdinand  could  be  distin- 
guished by  that  appellation. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

Fathom  justifies  the  proverb  f  **  What^s  bred 
in  the  bone  will  never  come  out  of  the 
flesh: 


tf 


SoMK  circumstances  of  this  conversation 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
our  adventurer,  who  nevertheless  concealed 
his  emotions  from  the  knowledge  of,  his 
friend,  and  was  next  day  introduced  to  that 
hidden  treasure  of  which  Renaldo  had  spoken 
with  such  rapture  and  adoration.  It  was  $ot 
without  reason  he  had  expatiated  upon  die 
personal  attractions  of  this  youn^lady,  whom 
for  the  present  we  shall  call  Monimia,  a  name 
that  implies  her  orphan  situation.  When 
shcf  entered  the  room,  even  Fathom,  whose 
eyes  had  been  sated  with  beauty,  was  struck 
dumb  with  admiration,  and  could  scarce  re- 
collect himself  so  far  as  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  his  introduction. 

She  seemed  to  be  about  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Her  stature  was  tall ;  her  motion  ^fraceful ; 
a  knot  of  artificial  flowers  restrained  the 
luxuriancy  of  her  fine  black  hair,  that  flowed 
in  shining  ringlets  down  her  snowy  neck. 
The  contour  of  her  face  was  oval ;  her  fore- 
head remarkably  high ;  her  complexion  clean 
and  delicate,  though  not  florid  ;  and  her  eyes 
were  so  piercing  as  to  strike  the  soul  of  every 
beholder :  yet  upon  this  occasion,  one  half 
'of  their  vivacity  was  eclipsed  by  a  languish- 
ing air  of  melancholy  concern ;  which,  while 
it  in  a  manner  sheathed  the  edge  of  her 
beauty,  added  a  most  engaging  sweetness  to 
her  looks.  In  short,  every  feature  was  ele- 
gantly perfect;  and  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  ravishing  and  delightful. 

It  Was  easy  to  perceive  the  mutual  senti- 
ments of  the  two  lovers  at  meeting,  by  the 
pleasure  that  sensibly  difiused  itself  in  the 
countenances  of  both.  Fathom  was  received 
by  her  as  the  intimate  friend  of  her  admirer, 
whom  she  had  often  heard  of  in  terms  of  the 
mo^  sincere  affection ;  and  the  conversation 
waa  carried  on  in  the  Italian  language,  be^ 


cause  shti  was  a  foreigner,  who  had  not  ws 
yet  made  great  proficiency  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  English  tongue.  Her  understandi^ 
was  such,  as,  instead  of  diminishing,  rein* 
forced  the  prepossession  which  was  inspired 
by  her  appearance ;  and  if  the  sum  total  of 
her  charms  could  not  melt  the  heart,  it  at 
least  excited  the  appetite  of  Fathom  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  gazed  upon  her  with  soch 
violence  of  desire,  as  had  never  transported 
him  before ;  and  instantljr  began  to  harix>ar 
thoughts  not  only  destructive  to  the  peace  of 
his  generous  patron,  but  also  to  the  pru- 
dential maxims  he  had  adopted  on  his  first 
entrance  into  life. 

We  have  already  recorded  divers  instances 
of  his  conduct,  to  prove  that  there  was  an 
intemperance  in  his  blood,  which  often  inter- 
fered with  his  caution ;  and  although  he  had 
found  means  to  render  this  heat  sometimes 
subservient  to  his  interest,  yet^  in  all  proba- 
bility, Heaven  mingled  the  ingredient  in  his 
constitution,  on  purpose  to  counteract  his 
consummate  craft,  defeat  the  villainy  of  his 
intention,  and  at  last  expose  him  to  the  justice 
of  the  law,  and  the  contempt  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  • 

Stimulated  as  he  was  by  the  beauty  of  the 
incompstrable  Monimia,  he  feresaw  that  the 
conquest  of  her  heart  would  cost  him  s 
thousand  times  more  labour  and  address  than 
all  the  victories  he  had  ever  achieved;  for, 
besides  her  superior  understanding,  her  senti- 
ments of  honour,  virtue,  gratitude,  religion, 
and  pride  of  birth,  her  heart  was  already  en- 
gaged, by  the  tenderest  ties  of  love  and  ob- 
ligation, to  a  man  whose  person  and  acquired 
accomplishments  at  least  equalled  his  own ; 
and  whose  connexion  with  him  was  of  such 
a  nature,  as  raised  an  almost  insurmountable 
bar  to  his  design :  because,  with  what  fiice 
could  he  commence  rival  to  the  person  whose 
family  had  raised  him  from  want  and  ser- 
vility, and  whose  own  generosity  had  rescued 
him  from  the  miseries  of  a  dreafy  jail? 

Notwithstanding  tl^e  reflections,  he  would 
not  lay  aside  an  idea  which  so  agreeably  flat- 
tered his  imagination.  He,  like  every  other 
projector  in  the  same  circumstances,  was  so 
partial  to  his  own  qualifications,  as  to  think 
the  lady  would  soon  perceive  a  difference 
between  him  and  Renaldo  that  conld  not  fail 
to  turn  to  his  advantage  in  her  opinion.  He 
depended  a  good  deal  on  the  levity  and  in- 
con  stancv  of  the  sex;  and  did  not  doubt, 
that,  in  the  course  of  their  ocquaintance,  he 
should  profit  by  that  languor  which  often 
creeps  upon  and  flattens  the  intercourse  of 
lovers  cloyed  with  the  sight  and  conversation 
of  each  other. 

This  way  of  arguing  was  very  natural  to 
a  man  who  had  never  Known  other  motives 
than  those  of  sensuality  and  convenience ; 
and  perhaps,  upon  these  maxims,  he  might 
have  succeeded  with  nine-tenths  of  The  &ir 
•ex :  but,  for  once,  be  erred  in  his  calculif- 
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tion ;  MoQimia**  soul  was  perfect^  her  virtue 
impregnable.  His  £rift  approaches  were,  as 
UBualy  performed  by  the  method  of  insinua- 
tion, which  succeeded  so  well,  that*  in  a  few 
daysy  he  actually  acquired  a  very  distinguish- 
ed share  of  her  favour  and  esteem.  To  this 
he  had  been  recommended  in  the  warmest 
strain  of  exaggerating  friendship  by  her  dear 
Renaldo:  so  that,  placing  the  most  unre- 
served confidence  in  nis  honour  and  integrity, 
and  being  almost  quite  destitute  of  acquaint- 
ance, she  made  no  scruple  of  owning  herself 
pleased  with  his  company  and  conversation ; 
and  therefore  he  was  never  abridged  in  point 
of  opportunity.  She  had  too  much  discern- 
ment to  overlook  his  uncommon  talents  and 
agreeable  address,  and  too  much  suscepti- 
buity  to  observe  them  with  indifference.  She 
not  only  regarded  him  as  the  confident  of 
her  lover,  but  admired  him  as  a  person  whose 
attachment  did  honour  to  Count  Melvil's 
choice :  she  found  his  discourse  remarkably 
entertaining!  his  politeness  dignified  with  an 
air  of  uncommon  sincerity,  and  she  was 
ravished  with  his  skill  in  music,  an  art  of 
which  she  was  deeply  enamoured. 

While  he  thus  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
fair  Monimia,  Renaldo  rejoiced  at  their  in- 
timacy, being«xtremely  happy  in  the  thought 
of  having  found  a  friend  who  could  anuAe 
and  protect  the  dear  creature  in  his  absence. 
That  she  might  be  the  better  prepared  for 
the  temporary  separation  which  he  medi- 
tated, he  began  to  be  less  frequent  in  his 
visits,  or  rather  to  interrupt,  by  gradual  in- 
termissions, the  constant  attendance  he  had 
bestowed  upon  her  since  her  mother's  death. 
This  alteration  she  was  enabled  to  bear  by 
the  assiduities  of  Fathom,  when  she  under- 
stood that  her  lover  was  indispensably  em- 
ployed in  negotiating  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  purposes  of  his  intended  voyage.  This 
was  really  the  case :  for,  as  the  reader  hath 
been  already  informed,  the  provision  he  had 
made  for  that  emergency  was  expended  in 
behalf  of  our  adventiuer ;  and  the  persons  of 
whom  he  had  borrowm  it,  far  from  approving 
of  the  use  to  which  it  was  put,  and  accom- 
modating  him  with  a  fresh  supply,  reproached 
him  with  his  benevolence  as  an  act  of  dis- 
honesty  to  them  ;  and,  instead  of  favouring 
this  second  application,  threatened  to  distress 
him  for  what  he  had  already  received.  While 
he  endeavoured  to  surmount  these  difficulties, 
his  small  reversion  was  quite  exhausted,  and 
he*  saw  himself  on  the  brink  of  wanting  the 
common  necessaries  of  life. 

There  was  no  difficulty  which  he  could  not 
have  encountered  with  fortitude,  had  he  alone 
been  concerned  :  but  his  affection  and  regard 
for  Monimia  were  of  such  a  delicate  nature, 
that,  faf  from  being  able  to  bear  the  prospect 
of  her  wanting  the  least  convenience,  he 
could  not  endure  that  she  should  suspect  her 
situation  cost  him  a  moment's  perplexity; 
because  he  foresaw  it  would  wring  her  gentle 


heart  with  unspeakable  anguish  and  vexatioA. 
This,  therefore,  he  endeavoured  to  anticipate, 
by  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  emperor's 
equity,  and  frequent  declarations  touching 
the  goodness  and  security  of  that  credit  from 
which  he  derived  his  present  subsistence. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Anecdotes  of  foverty,  and- experiments  for 
the  ben^t  of  those  whom  it  may  concern. 

His  affairs  being  thus  circumstanced,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  passed  his  time  in 
tranquillity.  Every  day  ushered  in  new  de-* 
mands  and  fresh  anxiety:  for  though  his 
econdmy  was  frugal,  it  could  not  be  supported 
without  money ;  and  now  not  only  his  funds 
were  drained,  bi^t  aSo  his  private  friends 
tired  of  relieving  his  domestic  necessities ; 
nay,  they  began  to  relinquish  his  company, 
which  formerly  they  had  coveted,  and  those 
who  still  favoured  him  with  their  company, 
embittered  that  favour  with  disagreeable  ad- 
vice, mingled  with  impertinent  reproof.  They 
loudly  exclaimed  against  the  last  instance 
of  his  friendship  for  Fathom,  as  a  piece  of 
wr<5ng-headed  extravagance,  which  neither 
his  fortune  could  afford,  nor  his  conscience 
excuse  :  and  alle^d,  that  such  specimens  of 
flsnerosity  are  vicious  in  any  man,  let  his 
finances  be  never  so  opulent,  if  he  has  any 
relations  of  his  own  who  need  his  assistance ; 
but  altogether  scandalous,  not  to  say  unjust, 
in  a  person  who  depends  for  his  owu  support 
on  the  favour  of  his  friends. 

These  expostulations  did  not  even  respect 
the  beauteous,  the  accomplished,  the  gentle- 
hearted,  the  orphan  Monimia.  Although  they 
owned  her  perfections,  and  did  not  deny  that 
it  would  be  highly  meptorious  in  any  man 
of  fortune  to  make  her  happy,  they  disap- 
proved of^  Renaldo's  attachment  to  the  fair 
beggar,  made  light  of  that  intimate  union  of 
hearts  which  subsisted  between  the  two  lovers, 
and  which  no  human  consideration  could  dis- 
solve ;  and  some  among  them,  in  the  con- 
summation of  their  prudence,  ventured  to 
hint  a  proposal  of  providing  for  her  in  the 
service  of  some  lady  of  fashion. 

Any  reader  of  sensibility  will  easily  con- 
ceive how  these  admonitions  were  relished 
by  a  young  gentleman  whose  pride  was  in- 
domitable, whose  notions  of  honour  were 
scrupulously  rigid  and  romantic,  whose  tem- 
per was  warm,  and  whose  love  was  intense. 
Every  such  suggestion  was  as  a  dagger  to  his 
soul ;  and  what  rendered  the  torture  more, 
exquisite,  he  lay  under  obligations  to  those 
very  persons  whose  selfish  and  sordid  senti- 
ments he  disdained ;  so  that  he  was  restricted 
by  gratitude  from  giving  vent  to  his  indigna- 
tion, and  his  forlorn  circumstances  woulf  not 
permit  him  to  renounce  their  acquaintance. 
While  he  struggled  with  these  mortificationst 
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his  wants  grew  more  and  more  importunate, 
and  hia  crraitora  became  ciamoroua. 

Fathom,  to  whom  all  hia  grievances  were 
disclosed,  lamented  his  hard  hap  with  all  the 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  which  he  could 
expect  to  find  in  such  a  zealous  adherent !  he 
upbraided  himself  incessantly  as  the  cause  of 
ms  patron's  distress ;  took  God  to  witness, 
that  he  would  rather  have  perished  in  jail, 
than  have  enjoyed  his  liberty,  had  he  known 
it  would  have  cost  his  dearest  friend  and 
bene&ctor  one  tenth  part  of  the  an^ish  he 
now  saw  him  suffer ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the 
fervency  of  his  aflection  glowed  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  oflfered  to  Mg,  steal,  or  plun- 
der on  the  highway,  for  Reneido's  assistance. 

Certain  it  is,  he  mi^thave  recollected  a 
less  disagreeable  expedient  than  any  of  these, 
to  alleviate  the  pau^  of  this  unhappy  lover ; 
for,  at  that  very  period,  he  was  possessed  of 
money  and  movables  to  the  amount  of  a  much 
greater  sum  than  that  which  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  severest  panss  of  the  count's 
misfortune.  But  whether  he  did  not  reflect 
upon  this  resource,  or  was  willing  to  let 
Melvil  be  better  acquainted  with  aidversity, 
which  is  the  great  school  of  tife,  I  shall  leave 
the  reader  to  determine ;  yet  so  far  was  he 
from  supplying  the  wants  of  the  young  Hun- 
garian, that  he  did  not  scruple  to  receive  a 
share  of  the  miserable  pittance  which  that 
gentleman  made  shift  to  extort  from  the  com- 
plaisance of  a  few  companions,  whose  coun- 
tenance he  still  enjoyed. 

Renaldo*8  life  was  now  become  a  sacrifice 
to  the  roost  poignant  distress.  Almost  hie 
whole  time  was  engrossed  by  a  double  scheme, 
comprehending  his  efforts  to  render  his  de- 
parture practicable,  and  his  expedients  for 
raising  the  means  of  daily  bread.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  he  exerted  himself  among 
a  set  of  merchants,  some  of  whom  knew  his 
family  and  expectations ;  and  for  the  last,  he 
was  fain  to  depend  upon  the  assistance  of  a 
few  intimates,  who  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  fiimish  him  with  sums  of  consequence. 
These,  however,  gradually  dropped  ofl^,  on 
pretence  of  fiiendly  resentment  for  his  indis- 
creet conduct;  so  that  he  found  himself 
naked,  and  deserted  by  all  his  former  com- 

E anions  except  one  gentleman,  with  whom 
e  had  lived  in  the  most  unreserved  corres- 
pondence, as  with  a  person  of  the  wannest 
friendship,  and  the  most  unbounded  benevo- 
lence ;  nay,  he  had  actually  experienced  re- 
peated proofs  of  his  generosity;  and  such 
were  the  count's  sentiments  of  the  gratitude, 
love,  and  esteem,  which  were  due  to  the 
author  of  these  obligations,  that  he  would 
have  willingly  laid  down  his  own  life  for  his 
interest  or  advantage.  He  had  already  been 
at  different  times  accommodated  by  this  bene- 
factor with  occasional  supplies,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  about  forty  or  fifty  pounds ; 
and  so  fearful  was  he  of  taking  any  step  by 
which  he  might  forfeit  the  good  wul  of  this 


gentleman,  that  he  struggled  with  unparallded 
difficidtyand  vexationtOefore  he  could  pre- 
vail upon  himself  to  put  his  liberality  to  an- 
other proof. 

Wbat  maxims  of  delicacy  will  not  the  dim 
calls  of  necessity  infringe  I  Reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  applying  once  more  to  that 
beneficence  which  had  never  failed  Mm,  or 
of  seeing  Monimia  starve,  he  chose  the  first, 
as  of  two  evils  the  least,  and  entrusted  Fathom 
with  a  letter  explaining  the  bittefhees  of  hie 
case.  It  was  not  without  trepidation  that 
he  received  in  the  evening  from  his  mosoen* 
g&T  an  answer  to  this  billet :  but  what  were 
his  pangs  when  he  learned  the  cont^its! 
The  gentleman,  after  having  professed  him- 
self Melvtl's  sincere  wellwisner,  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  he  was  resolved  for  the  fii- 
ture  to  detach  himself  from  every  correspon- 
dence which  would  be  inconvenient  for  htm 
to  maintain ;  that  he  considered  his  intimacy 
with  the  count  in  that  light ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
if  his  distress  was  reauy  as  great  as  he  had 
described  it,  he  would  still  contribute  some- 
thing towards  his  relief;  and  accordingly  had 
sent  by  the  bearer  five  guineas  for  that  par- 
pose  ;  but  desired  him  to  take  notice,  that,  in 
so  doing,  he  laid  himself  under  some  diffi- 
culty. 

Renaldo's  grief  and  mortification  at  this 
disappointment  were  unspeakable:  he  now 
saw  demolished  the  last  screen  betwixt  him 
and  the  extremity  of  indigence  and  woe ;  he 
beheld  the  mistress  of  his  soul  abandoned  to 
the  bleakest  scenes  of  poverty  and  want; 
and  he  deeply  resented  the  lofty  strain  of 
the  letter,  by  which  he  conceived  himself 
treated  as  a  worthless  spendthrift  and  im- 
portunate beggar.  Thou^  his  purse  was 
exhausted  to  the  last  shilling,  though  he  was 
surrounded  with  necessities  and  demands, 
and  knew  not  how  to  provide  another  meal 
for  his  fiiir  dependent,  he,  in  opposition  to  all 
the  suggestions  and  eloquence  of  Fathom, 
dispatcned  him  with  the  money  and  another 
billet,  intimating,  in  tl||most  respectful  terms, 
that  he  approved  of  iX  friend's  new  adopted 
maxim,  which  for  the  future  he  should  always 
take  care  to  remember ;  and  that  he  had  sent 
back  the  last  instance  of  his  bounty,  as  a 
proof  how  little  he  was  disposed  to  incom- 
mode his  benefactor. 

This  letter,  though  sincerely  meant,  nnd 
written  in  a  very  serious  mood,  the  gentle- 
man considered  as  an  ungratefiil  piece  of 
irony,  and  in  that  opinion  complained  to 
several  persons  of  the  count's  acquaintance, 
who  unanimously  exclaimed  asainst  him  as 
a  sordid,  unthankful,  and  profligate  knave, 
that  abused  and  reviled  those  very  people 
who  had  generously  befriended  him,  when- 
ever they  found  it  inconvenient  to  nourish 
his  f>xtravagance  with  further  supplies. 

Notwithstanding  these  accumulated  op- 
pressions, he  still  persevered  with  fortitude 
in  his  endeavours  to  disentangle  himself  from 
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this  maze  of  mieery.  To  these  he  was  en- 
couraged by  a  letter  which  about  this  time 
he  received  from  his  sister,  importing,  that 
she  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  real  will 
of  her  father  had  been  suppressed  for  certain 
sinister  views ;  and  desiring  him  to  hasten 
his  departure  for  Hungary,  where. he  would 
still  find  some  friends  who  were  both  able 
and  witting  to  support  his  cause.  He  had 
some  trinkets  left ;  the  pawnbroker's  shop 
was  still  open  ;  and  hitherto  he  made  shift  to 
conceal  from  Monimia  the  extent  of  his  afBic- 
tion. 

The  money  broker  whom  he  employed^ 
after  having  amused  him  with  a  variety  or 
schemes,  which  served  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  protracting  his  own  job,  at  length 
undertook  to  make  him  acquainted  with  a  set 
of  moneyed  men  who  had  been  very  adven- 
turous in  lending  sums  upon  personal  secu. 
rity;  he  was  therefore  introduced  to  their 
club  in  the  most  favourable  manner,  after 
the  broker  had  endeavoured  to  prepossess 
them  separately  with  magnificent  ideas  of 
his  family  and  fortune,  dv  means  of  this 
anticipation  he  was  received  with  a  manifest 
relaxation  of  that  severity  v^hich  people  of 
this  class  mingle  in  their  aspects  to  the  world 
in  general ;  and  they  even  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  demonstrations  of  hospitality 
and  respect;  for  every  one  in  particular 
looked  upon  him  as  a  young  heir,  who  would 
bleed  freely,  and  mortgage  at  cent  per  cent. 

Renaldo,  buoyed  up  with  these  exterior 
civilities,  beg^an  to  flatter  himself  with  hopes 
of  success,  which,  however,  were  soon  checked 
by  the  nature  of  the  conversation ;  during 
which  the  chairman  upbraided  one  of  the 
members  in  the  open  club  for  having  once 
lent  forty  pounds  upon  slight  security.  The 
person  accused  alleged  in  his  own  defence, 
that  the  borrower  was  his  own  kinsman, 
whose  funds  he  knew  to  be  sufficient ;  that 
he  had  granted  his  bond,  and  been  at  the 
expense  of  insuring  his  life  for  the  money ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  liad  discharged  it  to  the 
day  with  great  punctiMfity.  These  allega- 
tions were  not  deemea  exculpatory  by  the 
rest  of  the  assembly,  who  with  one  voice 
pronounced  him  guilty  of  unwarrantable  rash- 
ness and  indiscretion,  which  in  time  coming 
must  undoubtedly  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  character  and  credit. 

This  was  a  bitter  declaration  to  the  young 
coUnt,  who  nevertheless  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove the  footing  he  had  gained  among  them, 
by  courting  their  company,  conforming  to 
their  manners,  and  attentively  listening  to 
their  discourse.  When  he  had  cultivated 
them  with  great  assiduity  for  the  space  of 
some  weeks,  dined  at  their  houses  upon 
pressing  invitations,  and  received  repeated 
offers  of  service  and  friendship,  believing  that 
things  were  now  ripe  for  the  purpose,  he  one 
day,  at  a  tavern  to  which  he  had  invited  him 
to  dinaer,  ventured  to  disclose  his  situation 
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to  him  whose  countenance  was  the  least 
unpromising ;  and,  as  he  introduced  the  busi* 
ness  with  a  proposal  of  borrowing  money,  he 
perceived  his  eyes  sparkle  with  a  visible 
alacrity,  from  which  he  drew  a  happy  presage. 
But,  alas !  this  was.  no  more  than  a  transient 
gleam  of  sunshine,  which  was  suddenly 
obumbrated  by  the  sequel  of  his  explanation, 
insomuch  that,  when  the  merchant  understood 
the  nature  of  the  security,  his  visage  was  in- 
volved in  a  most  disagreeable  ^loom,  and 
his  eyes  distorted  into  a  most  hideous  obli- 
quity of  vision :  indeed  he  squinted  so  horri- 
bly, that  Renaldo  was  amazed  and  almost 
affrighted  at  his  looks,  until  he  perceived 
that  his  distortion  proceeded  from  concern 
for  a  silver  tobacco  box  which  he  had  laid 
down  by  him  on  the  table,  after  having  filled 
his  pipe.  As  the  youth  proceeded  to  unfold 
his  necessities,  the  other  became  gradually 
alarmed  for  this  utensil,  to  which  he  darted 
his  eyes  askance  in  this  preternatural  direc- 
tion, until  he  had  slily  secured  it  in  his  pocket. 

Having  made  this  successful  conveyance, 
he  shifted  his  eyes  alternately  from  the  young 
gentleman  to  the  broker  for  a  considerable 
pause,  during  which  he  in  silence  reproached 
the  last  for  introducing  such  a  beggarly  varlet 
to  his  acquaintance ;  then  taking  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth, — "  Sir,"  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  count,  <<  if  I  had  all  the  inclina- 
tion in  the  world  to  comply  with  your  pro- 
posal, it  is  really  not  in  my  power :  my 
correspondents  abroad  have  remitted  such  a 
number  of  bad  bills  of  late,  that  all  my  run- 
ning cash  has  been  exhausted  in  supporting 
their  credit.  Mr  Ferret,  sure  I  am  you  were 
not  ignorant  of  my  situation ;  and  I'm  not  a 
little  surprised  that  you  should  hrins  the 
gentleman  to  me  on  business  of  this  kind : 
but,  as  the  wise  man  observes,  Bray  a  fool 
in  a  mortar t  and  heHl  never  be  wise"  So 
saying,  with  a  most  emphatic  glance  directed 
to  the  broker,  he  rung  the  bell,  and  called 
for  the  reckoning ;  when,  finding  that  he  was 
to  be  the  ^uest  of  Renaldo,  he  thanked  him 
dryly  for  his  good  cheer,  and  in  an  abrupt 
manner  took  himself  away. 

Though  baffled  in  this  quarter,  the  young 
gentleman  would  not  despair,  but  forthwith 
employed  Mr  Ferret  in  an  application  to 
another  of  the  society,  who,  after  having 
heard  the  terms  of  his  commission,  desired 
him  to  tell  his  principal  that  he  could  do 
nothinff  without  the  concurrence  of  his  part- 
ner, who  happened  to  be  at  that  time  in  one 
of  our  American  plantations :  a  third  being 
solicited,  excused  himself  on  account  of  an 
oath  which  he  had  lately  taken  on  the  back 
of  a  considerable  loss :  a  fourth  being  tried, 
made  answer  that  it  was  not  in  his  way :  and 
a  fifth  candidly  owned,  that  he  never  lent 
money  without  proper  security. 

Thus  the  forlorn  Renaldo  tried  every  ex- 
periment without  success,  and  now*  saw  the 
last  ray  of  hope  extinguished.    Well  nigh 
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destitute  of  present  support,  and  encompassed 
with  unrelenting  duns,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
within  doors,  and  seek  some  comfort  in  the 
conversation  of  his  charming  mistress  and 
his  faithfal  friend ;  yet  even  there  he  expe- 
rienced the  extreraest  rigour  of  adverse  fate. 
Every  rap  at  the  door  alarmed  him  with  the 
expectation  of  some  noisy  tradesman  demand- 
ing payment.  Wh^  he  endeavoured  to 
amuse  himself  with  drawing,  some  unlucky 
feature  of  the  occasional  portrait  recalled  the 
image  of  an  obdurate  creditor,  and  made  him 
tremble  at  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  When 
he  fled  for  shelter  to  the  flattering  creation 
of  fancy,  some  abhorred  idea  always  started 
up  amidst  the  gay  vision,  and  dissolved  the 
pleasing  enchantment.  ^Even  the  seraphic 
voice  of  Monimia  had  no  longer  power  to 
compose  the  antious  tumults  of  his  mind : 
every  song  she  waihled,  every  tune  she 
played,  recalled  to  his  remembrance  some 
scene  of  love  and  happiness  elapsed,  and 
overwhelmed  his  soul  with  the  woful  com- 
parison of  past  and  present  fate.  He  saw  all 
that  was  amiable  and  perfect  in  woman,  all 
that  he  held  most  dear  and  sacred  upon 
earth,  tbtterin?  on  the  brink  of  miserjr,  with- 
out knowing  the  danger  of  her  situation,  and 
found  himself  unable  to  prevent  her  fall,  or 
even  to  forewarn  her  of  the  peril ;  for,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  his  soul  could  not 
brook  the  thought  of  communicating  the 
tidings  of  distress  to  the  tender-hearted 
Mommia. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Rendldo's  distress  deepens,  and  Fathom's 
plot  thickens. 

Such  aggravated  misfortune  could  not  fail  to 
affect  his  temper  and  deportment :  the  con- 
tinual efforts  he  made  to  conceal  his  vexation 
produced  a  manifest  distraction  in  his  be- 
haviour and  discourse.  He  began  to  be  seized 
with  horror  at  the  sight  of  poor  Monimia, 
whom  he  therefore  shunned  as  much  as  the 
circumstances  of  their  correspondence  would 
allow ;  and  every  evening  he  went  forth  alone 
to  some  solitary  place,  where  he  could,  un- 
perceived,  give  a  loose  to  the  transports  of 
his  sorrow,  and  in  silence  meditate  some 
mean^  to  lighten  the  burden  of  his  woe.  His 
heart  was  sometimes  so  savaged  with  despair, 
which  represented  mankind  as  his  inveterate 
enemies,  that  he  entertained  thoughts  of  de- 
nouncing war  a^inst  the  whole  community, 
and  supplying  his  own  wants  with  the  spoils 
he  should  win ;  at  other  times  he  was  tempted 
with  the  desire  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
miseries  and  life  together:  yet  these  were 
but  the  transitory  sugsestions  of  temporary 
madness,  that  soon  yielded  to  the  dictates  of 
reason.  From  the  execution  of  the  first  he 
was  Nfltimined  bj  his  own  notions  of  honour 


and  morality ;  and,  firom  using  the  other  ex> 

Sdient,  he  was  deterred  by  his  love  for 
onimia,  together  with  the  motives  of  pfaik- 
sophv  and  religion. 

While  in  this  manner  he  secretly  nursed 
the  worm  of  grief  that  preyed  upon  his  vHals, 
the  alteration  in  his  countenance  and  conduct 
did  not  escape  the  eyes  of  that  discerning 
young  lady.  She  was  alarmed  at  the  change, 
yet  afraid  to  inquire  into  the  source  of  it ; 
for,  being  ignorant  of  his  distress,  she  could 
impute  it  to  no  cause  in  which  her  happiness 
was  not  deeply  interested.  She  had  observed 
^is  strained  complaisance  and  extraordinary 
emotion ;  she  had  detected  him  in  repeated 
attempts  to  avoid  her  company,  and  taken 
notice  of  his  regular  excursions  in  the  dark. 
These  were  alarming  symptoms  to  a  lover  of 
her  delicacy  and  pride :  she  strove  in  vain  to 
put  the  most  favourable  construction  on  what 
she  saw ;  and,  finally,  imputed  the  effects  of 
his  despondence  to  the  alienation  of  his 
heart.  Made  miserable  beyond  expression 
by  these  suspicions,  she  imparted  them  to 
Fathom,  who,  by  this  time,  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  her  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
implored  his  advice  touching  her  conduct  in 
such  a  nice  conjuncture. 

This  artful  politician,  who  rejoiced  at  the 
effect  of  her  penetration,  no  sooner  beard 
himself  questioned  on  the  subject,  than  he 
gave  tokens  of  surprise  and  confusion,  signi- 
fying his  concern  to  find  she  had  discovered 
what  (for  the  honour  of  his  friend)  he  wished 
had  never  come  to  light.  His  behaviour  on 
this  occasion  confirmed  her  fotal  conjecture ; 
and  she  conjured  him,  in  the  most  pathetic 
manner,  to  tell  her  if  he  thought  Renaldo's 
heart  had  contracted  any  new  engagement. 
At  this  question  he  started,  with  signs  of  ex- 
treme agitation,  and,  stifling  an  aitificiai 
sigh, — <*  Sure,  madam,"  said  he,  **  you  can- 
not  doubt  the  count's  constancy— I  am  confi« 
dent — ^he  is  certainly — ^I  protest,  madam,  I 
am  so  shocked" — 

Here  he  made  a  full  pause,  as  if  the  eon- 
flict  between  his  inttgrity  and  his  friend^ip 
would  not  allow  him  to  proceed,  and  sum- 
moned the  moisture  into  either  eye.  "  Then 
are  my  doubts  removed,'*  cried  the  afilicted 
Monimia :  "  I  see  your  candour  in  the  midst 
of  your  attachment  to  Renaldo  ;  and  will  no 
longer  torment  you  with  impertinent  interro- 
gations and  vain  complaints."  With  these 
words,  a  flood  of  tears  gushed  from  her  en- 
chanting eyes,  and,  she  instantly  withdrew 
into  her  own  apartment,  where  she  indi]lf|ed 
her  sorrow  to  excess.  Nor  was  -her  gnef 
unanimated  with  resentment.  Shp  was  by 
birth,  nature,  and  education,  inspired  wita 
that  dignity  of  pride  which  ennobles  the  hu- 
man heart ;  and  this,  by  the  circumstance  of 
her  present  dependence,  was  rendered  ex- 
tremely jealous  and  susceptible;  insonrach 
that  she  could  not  brook  the  least  shadow  of 
indifltonce,  much  less  an  injury  of  sack  « 
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nature,  from  the  man  whom  she  had  hoooured 
with  her  afiectioii8»  and  for  whom  she  had  dis- 
oblifped  and  deserted  her  &mily  and  friends. 

l%ough  her  love  was  so  mialterably  fixed 
on  this  unhappy  youth,  that,  without  the  con- 
tinuation of  reciprocal  regard,  her  life  would 
have  become  an  nnsupportable  burden,  even 
amidst  all  the  splendour  of  affluence  ai\d 
pomp ;  and  although  she  foresaw  that,  when 
his  protection  should  cease,  she  must  be  left 
a  wretched  orphan  in  a  foreign  land,  exposed 
to  all  the  miseries  of  want ;  yet  such  was  the 
loftiness  of  her  displeasure,  that  she  disdained 
to  complain,  or  even  demand  an  explanation 
from  the  supposed  author  of  her  wrongs.      "^ 

While  she  continued  undetermined  in  her 
purpose,  and  fluctuating  on  this  sea  of  tor- 
ture, Fathom,  believing  that  now  was  the 
season  for  working  upon  her  passions,  while 
they  were  all  in  commotion,  became,  if  possi- 
ble, more  assiduous  than  ever  about  the  fair 
mourner,  modelled  his  features  into  a  melan- 
choly cast,  pretended  to  share  her  distress 
with  the  most  emphatic  sympathy,  and  en- 
deavoured to  keep  her  resentment  glowing 
by  cunning  insinuations,  which,  though  ap- 
parently designed  to  apologise  for  his  friend, 
served^.only  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  his  per- 
fidy and  dishonour.  This  pretext  of  friendly 
concern  is  the  most  effectual  vehicle  for  the 
conveyance  of  malice  and  slander;  and  a 
man's  reputation  is  never  so  mortally  stabbed, 
as  when  the  assassin  begins  with  the  pream- 
ble of, — "  For  ray  own  part,  I  can  safely  say, 
that  no  man  upon  earth  has  a  greater  regard 
for  him  than  I  have ;  and  it  is  with  the  ut- 
most anguish  and  concern  that  I  see  him 
misbehave  in  such  a  manner.'*  Then  he 
{NTOCeeds  to  mangle  his  character ;  and  the 
good-natured  hearers,  concluding  he  is  even 
blacker  than  he  is  represented,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  most  atrocious  circum- 
stances are  soflened  or  suppressed  by  the 
tenderness  or  friendship  of  the  accuser,  ex- 
claim,— **  Good  lack  !  what  a  wretch  he  must 
be,  when  his  best  friends  will  no  longer  at- 
tempt to  defend  him !"  ^ay,  sometimes  these 
well-wishers  undertake%is  defence,  and  trea- 
cherously betray  the  cause  they  have  es- 
poused, by  omitting  the  reasons  that  may  be 
urged  in  his  vindication. 

Both  these  methodR  were  practised  by  the 
wily  Ferdinand,  accordinfif  to  the  predominant 
passion  of  Monimia.  When  her  indignation 
prevailed,  he  expatiated  upon  his  love  and 
sincere  regard  for  Renaldo,  which,  he  said, 
had  grown  up  from  the  cradle  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  fervour,  that  he  would  willingly  part 
with  life  for  his  advantage.  He  shed  tears 
for  his  'apostacy;  but  every  drop  made  an 
indelible  stain  upon  his  character;  and  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  swore,  notwith- 
standing his  fondness  for  Renaldo,  which  had 
become  a  part  of  his  constitution,  that  the 
young  Hnngarian  deserved  the  moat  infamous 
destiny  for  having  injured  such  perfection. 


At  other  times,  when  he  found  her  melted 
into  silent  sorrow,  he  afiected  to  excuse  the 
conduct  of  his  friend.  He  informed  her,  that 
the  young  ^ntleman's  temper  had  been  un- 
even from  his  infiincy ;  that  frailty  was  natural 
to  man  ;  that  he  migrht  in  time  be  reclaimed 
by  self-conviction  ;  ne  even  hinted,  that  she 
might  have  probably  ascribed  to  inconstancy, 
what  was  really  the  effect  of  some  chagrin 
which  he  industriously  concealed  from  his 
participation ;  but,  when  he  found  her  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  this  last  suggestion,  he 
destroyed  the  force  of  it,  by  recollecting 
the  circumstances  of  his  nocturnal  rambles, 
which,  be  owned,  would  admit  of  no  favour- 
able coflBtruction. 

By  these  means  he  blew  the  coals  of  her 
jealousy,  and  enhavf^d  the  value  of  his  own 
character  at  the  same  time.^  for  she  looked 
upon  him  as  a  mirror  of  fiiith  and  integrity  ; 
and  the  mind  being  overcharged  with  woe* 
naturally  seeks  some  confidant,  upon  whose 
sympathy  it  can  repose  itself:  indeed  his 

freat  aim  was  to  make  himself  necessary  to 
er  affliction,  and  settle  a  gnssipping  corres- 
pondence, in  the  familiarity  of  which  he 
hoped  his  purpose  would  certainly  be  an- 
swered. 

Yet  the  exertion  of  these  talents  was  not 
limited  to  her  alone.  While  he  laid  these 
trains  for  the  hapless  young  lady,  he  was 
preparing  snares  of  another  kind  foj  her  un- 
suspecting lover,  who^  (for  the  completion  of 
his  misery)  about  this  time  began  to  perceive 
marks  of  disquiet  and  displeasure  in  the 
countenance  and  deportment  of  his  adored 
Monimia ;  for  that  young  lady,  in  the  midst 
of  her  grief,  remembered  ner  origin,  and  over 
her  vexation  affected  to  throw  a  veil  of  tran- 
quillity, which  served  only  to  give  an  air  of 
disgust  to  her  internal  disturbance. 

Renaldo,  whose  patience  and  philosophy 
were  barely  sufficient  to  bear  the  load  of  his 
other  evils,  would  have  been  quite  over- 
whelmed with  the  additional  burden  of  Mo- 
nimia's  woe,  if  it  had  not  assumed  this  ap- 
pearance of  disesteem,  which,  as  he  knew 
he  had  not  deserved  it,  brought  his  resent- 
ment to  his  assistance :  yet  this  was  but  a 
wretched  cordial  to  support  him  against  the 
baleful  reflections  that  assaulted  him  from 
every  quarter;  it  operated  like  those  des- 
perate remedies,  wfiich,  while  they  stimulate 
exhausted  nature,  help  to  destroy  the  very 
fundamentals  of  the  constitution.  He  re- 
viewed his  own  conduct  with  the  utmost 
severity,  and  could  not  recollect  one  circum- 
stance which  could  justly  offend  the  idol  of 
his  soul.  The  more  blameless  he  appeared 
to  himself  in  this  examination,  the  less  ex- 
cusable did  her  behaviour  appear :  he  tasked 
his  penetration  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 
alteration;  he  burned  with  impatience  to 
know  it :  his  discernment  failed  him,  and  he 
was  afraid  (though  he  knew  not  why)  to  de- 
mand an  explanation.    His  thoughts  were  so 
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circumstanced,  that  he  darat  not  even  un- 
bosom himself  to  Fathom,  thouffh  his  own 
virtue  and  friendship  resisted  uiose  senti- 
ments that  began  to  intrude  upon  his  mind, 
with  suggestions  to  the  prejudice  of  our  ad- 
venturer 8  fidelity. 

Nevertheless,  unable  to  endure  the  tor- 
ments of  such  interesting  suspense,  he  at 
length  made  an  effort  to  expostulate  with  the 
fair  orphan ;  and  in  an  abrupt  address,  the 
effect  of  his  fear  and  confusion,  begged  to 
know  if  he  had  inadvertentiv  done  any  thing 
to  incur  her  displeasure.  Monimia  hearing 
herself  bluntly  accosted  in  this  unusual  strain, 
afler  repeated  instances  of  his  reserve  and 
supposed  inconstancy,  consid<?ring  tfie  ques- 
tion  as  a  fresh  insult,  and,  summoning  her 
whole  pride  to  her  assistance,  replied,  with 
affected  tranquillity,  or  rather  with  an  air  of 
scorn,  that  she  had  no  title  to  judfe,  neither 
did  she  pretend  to  condemn  his  conduct.  This 
answer,  so  wide  of  that  tenderness  and  con- 
cern which  had  hitherto  manifested  itself  in 
the  disposition  of  his  amiable  mistress,  de- 
prived him  of  all  power  to  carry  on  the  con- 
versation, and  he  retired  with  a 'low  bow, 
fully  convinced  of  his  having  irretrievably  lost 
the  place  he  had  possessed  in  her  affection  ; 
for,  to  his  imagination,  warped  and  blinded 
by  his  misfortunes,  her  demeanour  seemed 
fraught,  not  with  a  transient  gleam  of  anger, 
whi^  a  respectful  lover  would  soon  have 
appeased,  but  with  that  contempt  and  in- 
difference which  ..denote  a  total  absence  of 
affection  and  esteem.  She,  on  the  other 
hand,  misconstrued  his  sudden  retreat ;  and 
now  they  beheld  the  actions  of  each  other 
through  the  false  medium  of  prejudice  and 
resentment.  To  such  fatal  misunderstand- 
mgs  the  peace  and  happiness  of  whole 
families  often  fall  a  sacrifice. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Our  adventurer  becotneM  absolute  in  hi$ 
power  over  the  passions  of  his  friend, 
and  effects  one  half  of  his  aim, 

Inflvbmced  by  this  dire  mistake,  the  breasts 
of  those  unhappy  lovers  began  to  be  invaded 
with  the  horrors  of  jealousy;  the  tender- 
hearted Monimia  endeavoured  to  devour  her 
ffriefe  in  silence ;  she  in  secret  bemoaned  her 
forlorn  &te  without  ceasing ;  her  tears  flowed 
without  intermission  from  night  to  mom,  and 
from  mom  to  night ;  she  sought  not  to  know 
the  object  for  which  she  was  forsaken ;  she 
meant  not  to  upbraid  the  undoer ;  her  aim 
was  to  find  a  sequestered  corner,  in  which 
she  could  indulge  her  sorrow;  where  she 
could  brood  over  the  melancholy  remem- 
brance of  her  former  felicity;  where  she 
could  recollect  those  happy  scenes  she  had 
enjoyed  under  the  wings  of  her  indulgent 
parents,  when  her  whole  life  was  a  revolu- 


tion of  pleasures,  and  she  was  surroanded 
with  affluence,  pomp,  and  admiration ;  where 
she  could,  unmolested,  dwell  upon  the  wretch- 
ed comparison  between  her  past  and  present 
condition,  and  paint  every  circumstance  of 
her  misery  in  the  most  aggravating  colqurs, 
that  they  mi^ht  make  the  aeeper  impression 
upon  her  mmd,  and  the  more  speedily  con- 
tribute to  that  dissolution  for  which  she 
ardently  wished,  as  a  total  release  from  woe. 

Amidst  these  pinings,  she  began  to  loathe 
all  sustenance ;  her  cheeks  grew  wan,  her 
bright  eyes  lost  their  splendour,  the  roses 
vanished  from  her  lips,  and  her  delicate  limbs 
could  hardly  support  their  burden ;  in  a  word, 
her  sole  consolation  was  limited  to  the  pros- 
pect of  depositing  her  sorrows  in  the  grave ; 
and  her  only  wish  was  to  procure  a  retreat 
in  which  she  mi^ht  wait  with  resignation  for 
that  happv  penod.  Yet  this  melancholy 
comfort  she  could  not  obtain  without  the 
advice  and  mediation  of  Fathom,  whom  she 
therefore  still  continued  to  see  and  consult. 
While  these  consultations  were  held,  Re- 
naldo's  bosom  was  ravaged  with  tempests  of 
rage  and  distraction,  lie  believed  himself 
superseded  in  the  affection  of  his  mistress  by 
some  fiivoured  rival,  whose  success  rankled 
at  his  soul ;  and  though  he  scarce  dursl  com- 
municate the  suspicion  to  his  own  heart,  his 
observation  contmually  whispered  to  him 
that  he  was  supplanted  by  his  friend  Fathom ; 
for  Monimia  was  totally  detached  from  the 
conversation  of  every  other  man,  and  he  had 
of  late  noted  their  intercourse  with  distem- 
pered eyes. 

These  considerations  sometimes  trans- 
ported him  to  such  a  degree  of  fipenzy,  that 
he  was  tempted  to  sacrifice  them  both  as 
traitors  to  gratitude,  friendship,  and  love; 
but  such  deliriums  soon  vanished  before  his 
honour  and  humanity.  He  would  not  allow 
himself  to  think  amiss  of  Ferdinand,  until 
some  undoubted  mark  of  his  guilt  should 
appear ;  and  this  was  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  hitherto  there  was  scarce  a  pre- 
sumption. On  the  contrary  (said  he  to  him- 
self), I  am  hourly  receiving  proofs  of  his 
sympathy  and  attachment :  not  but  that  he 
may  be  tne  innocent  cause  of  my  mishap :  his 
superior  qualifications  may  have  attracted 
the  eye,  and  en^^aged  the  heart,  of  that  in- 
constant fiiir,  without  his  being  sensible  of 
the  victory  he  has  won ;  or,  perhaps,  shocked 
at  the  conquest  he  hath  unwillingly  made, 
he  discourages  her  advances,  tries  to  reason 
down  her  unjustifiable  passion,  and  in  the 
mean  time  conceals  from  me  the  particulars, 
out  of  regard  to  my  happiness  and  quiet. 

Under  cover  of  these  favourable  conjec- 
tures, our  adventurer  securely  prosecuted  his 
scheme  upon  the  unfortunate  Monimia.  He 
dedicated  himself  wholly  to  her  service  and 
conversation,  except  at  those  times  when  his 
company  was  requested  by  Renaldo,  who 
now  very  seldom  exacted  his  attendance :  in 
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his  ministry  aboat  the  person  of  the  beaute- 
ous orphan,  this  cunning  incendiary  mingled 
such  awful  regard,  such  melting  compassion, 
as  effectually  screened  him  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  treachery,  while  he  widened  the  fatal 
bretch  between  her  and  her  lover  by  the  most 
diabolical  insinuations.  He  represented  his 
friend  as  a  voluptuary,  who  gratified  his  own 
appetite  without  the  least  regard  to  honour 
or  conscience ;  and  with  a  show  of  infinite 
reluctance,  imparted  some  anecdotes  of  his 
sensuality,  which  he  had  feigned  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  then  he  would  exclaim  in  an  affected 
transport, — '*  Gracious  Heaven.!  is  it  possig 
ble  for  any  man  who  has  the  least  title  to 
perception  or  humanity  to  injure  such  inno- 
cence and  perfection !  for  my  own  part,  had 

I  been  so  undeservedly  happy heaven  and 

earth !  forgive  my  transports,  madam,  I  can- 
not help  seeing  and  admiring  such  divine 
attractions.  I  cannot  help  resenting  your 
wrongs ;  it  is  the  cause  of  virtue  I  espouse ; 
it  ou^t  to  be  the  cause  of  every  honest  man." 

He  had  often  repeated  such  apostrophes 
as  these,  which  she  ascribed  to  nothing  else 
than  sheer  benevolence  and  virtuous  mdig- 
nation,  and  he  actually  began  to  think  he  had 
made  «ome  impression  upon  her  heart ;  not 
that  he  now  entertained  the  hope  of  an  im- 
mediate triumph  over  her  chastity.  The 
more  he  contemplated  her  character,  the 
more  diflUcult  the  conquest  seemed  to  be :  he 
therefore  altered  his  plan,  and  resolved  to 
carry  on  his  operations  under  the  shelter  of 
honourable  proposals,  foreseeing  that  a  wife 
of  her  qualifications,  if  properly  managed, 
would  turn  greatly  to  the  account  of  the  hus- 
band ;  or,  if  her  virtue  should  prove  refractory, 
that  he  couI<}  at  any  time  rid  himself  of  the 
incumbrance,  by  decamping  without  beat  of 
drum,  after  he  should  be  cloyed  with  pos- 
session. 

*  Elevated  by  these  expectations,  he  one 
day,  in  the  midst  of  a  preconcerted  rhapsody, 
importing  that  he  could  no  longer  conceal 
the  fire  that  preyed  upon  his  heart,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  lovely  mourner, 
and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  fair  hand.  Though 
he  did  not  presume  to  take  this  liberty  till 
after  such  preparation  as  he  thought  had 
Tiltogether  extinguished  her  regard  for  Melvil, 
and  paved  the  way  for  his  own  reception  in 
room  of  that  discarded  lover,  he  haa  so  far 
overshot  his  mark,  that  Monimia,  instead  of 
favouring  his  declaration,  started  up,  and 
retired  in  silence,  her  cheeks  glowing  with 
shame,  and  her  eyes  gleaming  with  indigna- 
tion. 

Ferdinand  no  sooner  recovered  from  the 
confusion  produced  by  this  unexpected  re- 
pulse, than  he  saw  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  a  speedy  determination,  lest  the  offended 
fair  one  should  appeal  to  Renaldo,  in  which 
case  they  might  he  mutually  undeceived,  to 
his  utter  shame  and  confusion :  he  therefore 
randved  to  deprecate  her  anger  by  humble 


supplications,  and  by  protesting,  that,  what- 
ever tortures  he  might  suffer  by  repressing 
his  sentiments,  she  should  never  again  be 
offended  with  a  declaration  of  his  passion. 

Having  thus  appeased  the  gentle  Monimia, 
and  discovered  that,  in  spite  of  her  resent- 
ment, his  friend  still  kept  possession  of  her 
heart,  he  determined  to  work  an  effectual 
separation,  so  as  that  the  young  lady,  being 
utterly  deserted  by  Melvil,  should  be  len 
altogether  in  his  power.  With  this  christian 
intention,  he  began  to  sadden  his  visage  with 
a  double  shade  of  pensive  melancholy  in  the 
presence  of  Renaldo,  to  trifle  a  succession 
of  invdluntary  sighs,  to  answer  from  the  pur- 
pose, to  be  incoherent  in  his  discourse,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  act  the  part  of  a  person  wrapt 
up  in  sorrowful  cogitation. 

Count  Melvil,  soon  as  he  perceived  these 
symptoms,  very  kindly  inquired  into  the  cause 
of  them,  and  was  not  a  little  alarmed  to  hear 
the  artful  and  evasive  apswers  of  Ferdinand, 
who,  without  disclosing  the  source  of  his 
disquiet,  earnestly  begged  leave  to  retire  into 
some  other  comer  of  the  world.  Roused  by 
this  entreaty,  the  Hungarian's  jealousy  awoke, 
and  with  violent  agitation  he  exclaimed, — 
"Then  are  my  fears  too  true— my  dear 
Fathom,  I  comprehend  the  meaning  of  your 
request.  I  have  for  some  time  perceived  a 
host  of  horrors  approaching  from  that  quarter. 
I  know  your  worth  and  honour.  I  depend 
upon  your  friendship,  and  conjure  you,  by  all 
the  ties  of  it,  to  free  me  at  once  from  the 
most  miserable  suspense,  by  owning  you  have 
involuntarily  captivated  the  heart  of  that 
unhappy  maiden." 

To  this  solemn  interrogation  he  made  no 
reply ;  but,  shedding  a  flood  of  tears  (of  which 
he  had  always  tt  magazine  at  command),  he 
repeated  his  desire  of  withdrawing,  and  took 
Grod  to  witness,  that  what  he  proposed  was 
solely  for  the  quiet  of  his  honoured  patron 
and  beloved  friend.  '<  Enough,"  cried  the 
unfortunate  Renaldo,  "  the  measurS  of  my 
woes  is  now  filled  up."  So  saying,  he  fell 
backwards  in  a  swoon,  from  which  he  was 
with  difficulty  recovered  to  the  sensation  of 
the  most  exquisite  torments.  During  this 
paroxysm,  our  adventurer  nursed  him  with 
infinite  care  and  tenderness;  he  exhorted 
him  to  summon  all  his  fortitude  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  to  remember  his  forefathers,  and  exert 
himself  in  the  imitation  of  their  virtues ;  to 
fly  from  those  bewitching  charms  which  had 
enslaved  his  better  part ;  to  retrieve  his  peace 
of  mind,  by  reflecting  on  the  inconstancy  and 
ingratitude  of  woman ;  and  amuse  his  imagi- 
nation in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and  glory. 

After  these  admonitions,  he  abused  nis  ears 
with  a  forged  detail  ^pf  the  gradual  advances 
made  to  him  by  Monimia,  and  the  steps  he 
hAd  taken  to  discourage  her  addresses,  and 
re-establish  her  virtue;  poisoning  the  mind 
of  that  credulous  youth  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  in  all  probabibtyt  be  would  have  put  a 
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fatal  period  to  his  own  existence,  bad  not 
Fathom  found  means  to  allay  the  rage  of  his 
ecstasy,  by  the  cunning  arrangement  of  on- 
posite  considerations.  He  set  his  pride 
against  his  love,  he  opposed  his  resentment 
to  his  sorrow,  and  his  ambition  to  his  despair. 
Notwithstanding  the  balance  of  power  so 
settled  among  these  antagonists,  so  violent 
were  the  shocks  of  their  successive  conflicts, 
that  his  bosom  fared  like  a  wretched  province, 
harassed,  depopulated,  and  laid  waste,  by 
two  fierce  contending  armies.  From  this 
moment  his  life  was  nothing  but  an  alterna- 
tion of  starts  and  reveries :  he  wept  and  raved 
by  turns,  according  to  the  prevailing  gust  of 
passion ;  food  became  a  stranger  to  his  lips, 
and  sleep  to  his  eyelids ;  he  could  not  support 
the  presence  of  Monimia ;  her  absence  in- 
creased the  torture  of  his  pangs ;  and  when 
he  met  her  by  accident,  he  started  back  with 
horror,  like  a  traveller  who  chances  to  tread 
upon  a  snake. 

The  poor  afflicted  orphan,  worn  to  a  shadow 
with  self-consuming  anguish,  eager  to  find 
some  lowly  retreat,  where  she  could  breathe 
out  her  soul  in  peace,  and  terrified  at  the 
frantic  behaviour  of  Renaldo,  communicated 
to  Fathom  her  desire  of  removing ;  and  begced 
that  he  would  take  a  small  picture  of  ner 
father,  decorated  with  diamonas,  and  convert 
them  into  money,  for  the  expense  of  her  sub- 
sistence. This  was  the  last  pledge  of  her 
family,  which  she  had  received  from  her 
mother,  who  bad  preserved  it  in  the  midst 
of  numberless  distresses ;  and  no  other  species 
of  misery  but  that  which  she  groaned  under 
could  have  prevailed  upon  the  daughter  to 
part  with  it :  but,  exclusive  of  other  motives, 
the  very  image  itself,  by  recalling  to  her 
mind  the  honours  of  her  namt,  upbraided  her 
with  living  in  dependence  upon  a  man  who 
had  treated  her  with  such  indignity  and  in- 
gratitude ;  besides,  she  flattered  herself  with 
the  hope  that  she  should  not  long  survive  the 
loss  ot  this  testimonial. 

Our  adventurer,  with  many  professions  of 
sorrow  and  mortification  at  his  own  want  of 
capacity  to  prevent  such  an  alienation,  un- 
dertook to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  to  provide  her  with  a  cheap  and  retired 
apartment,  to  which  he  would  conduct  her 
in  safety,  though  at  tlie  hazard  of  his  life. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  he  repaired  to 
his  friend  Renaldo ;  and,  after  having  admo- 
nished him  to  arm  his  soul  with  patience  and 
philosophy,  declared,  that  Monimia*s  guilty 
passion  for  himself  could  no  longer  be  kept 
within  bounds ;  that  she  had  conjured  him  m 
the  most  pressing  manner,  to  assist  her  in 
escaping  firom  a  house  which  she  considered 
as  the  worst  of  dungeons,  because  she  was  in 
it  daily  exposed  to  the  sight  and  company 
of  a  man  whom  she  detested ;  and  that  she 
had  bribed  him  to  compliance  with  her  re- 
quest, not  only  with  repeated  promises  of 
ciemal  love  and  submission,  but  also  with 


the  picture  of  her  father  set  with  diamonds, 
which  siie  had  hitherto  reserved  as  the  last 
and  greatest  testimony  of  her  afiection  and 
esteem. 

With  these  words  he  presented  the  fatal 
pledge  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  yooth, 
upon  whom  it  operated  like  the  poisonous 
sifflit  of  the  basilisk ;  for,  in  an  instant,  the 
whole  passions  pf  his  soul  were  in  the  most 
violent  agitation.  **  What !"  cried  he,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  rage,  *'  is  she  so  abandoned  to 
perfidy,  so  lost  to  shame,  so  damned  to  con- 
stancy, to  ffratitude,  and  virtuous  love,  as  to 
meditate  the  means  of  leaving  me  without 
decency,  without  remorse !  to  fbreake  me  in 
my  adversity,  when  my  hapless  fortune  can 
no  longer  flatter  the  pride  and  vanity  of  her 
expectation !  O  woman !  woman !  woman  * 
what  simile  shall  I  find  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sex  1  But  I  will  not  have  re- 
coune  to  vain  complaints  and  feeble  excla- 
mations. By  Heaven !  she  shall  not  escape ; 
she  shall  not  triumph  in  her  levity ;  she  snail 
not  exult  in  my  distress :  no !  I  will  rather 
sacrifice  her  to  my  mat  resentment,  to  the 
injured  powera  of  love  and  friendship.  I 
will  act  the  avenging  minister  of  Heaven !  I 
will  mangle  that  fair  bosom,  which  contains 
so  false  a  heart !  I  will  tear  her  to  pieces, 
and  scatter  those  beauteous  limbs,  as  a  prey 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of 
the  airV 

Fathom,  who  expected  this  storm,  far  from 
attempting  to  oppose  its  progress,  waited 
with  patience  until  its  first  violence  was  over- 
blown ;  then,  assuming  an  air  of  condolence, 
animated  with  that  resolution  which  a  fHend 
ought  to  maintain  on  such  occasions,— '*  My 
dear  count,*'  said  he,  **  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  your  emotion,  because  I  know  what 
a  heart,  susceptible  as  yours,  must  feel  flroro 
the  apostacy  of  one  who  has  reined  so  lonff 
the  object  of  your  love,  admiration,  and 
esteem.  Your  endeavoura  to  drive  her  from 
your  thoughts  must  create  an  agony  much 
more  severe  than  that  which  divorces  the 
soul  fh)m  the  body.  Nevertheless,  I  am  so 
confident  of  your  viitue  and  your  manhood, 
as  to  foresee,  that  you  will  allow  the  fVail 
Monimia  to  execute  that  resolution  which 
she  hath  so  unwisely  taken,  to  withdraw  her- 
self from  your  love  and  protection.  Believe 
me,  my  best  friend  and  oenefactor,  this  is  a 
step,  in  consequence  of  which  you  will  in- 
fallibly retrieve  your  peace  of  mind.  It  may 
cost  you  many  bitter  pangs,  it  may  probe 
your  wounds  to  the  quick  :  but  those  pangs 
will  be  soothed  by  the  gentle  and  salutary 
wing  of  time,  and  that  probing  will  rouse  you 
to  a  due  sense  of  your  own  dignity  and  im- 
portance, which  Will  enable  you  to  eonveit 
your  attention  to  objects  far  more  worthv  of 
your  contemplation.  All  the  hopes  of  hap- 
piness ^ou  had  cherished  in  the  possessioo 
of  Monimia  are  now  irrecoverably  Masted : 
her  heart  is  now  debased  beaeath  your  con. 
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sideration;  her  love  is,  without  a]l  doubt, 
extin^isbed,  and  her  honour  irretrievably 
lost:  insomuch,  that  were  she  to  profess 
sorrow  for  her  indiscretion,  and  implore  your 
ibr^iveness,  with  the  most  solemn  promises 
of  regarding  you  for  the  future  with  unalter- 
able fidelity  and  affection,  you  ought  not  to 
restore  her  to  that  place  in  your  heart  which 
she  hath  so  meanly  forfeited,  because  you 
could  not  at  the  same  time  reinstate  her  in 
the  possession  of  that  delicate  esteem,  with- 
out which  there  is  no  harmony,  no  rapture, 
no  true  enjoyment  in  love.  No,  my  dear 
Renaldo,  expel  the  unworthy  tenant  from 
your  bosom  ;  allow  her  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  her  ingratitude,  by  deserting  her  lover, 
friend,  and  benefactor.  Your  glory  demands 
her  dismission ;  the  world  will  applaud  your 
generosity,  and  your  own  heart  approve  of 
your  conduct ;  so  disincumbered,  let  us  exert 
ourselves  once  more  in  promoting  your  de- 
parture from  this  island,  that  you  may  revisit 
your  father's  house,  do  justice  to  yourself 
and  amiable  sister,  and  take  vengeance  on 
the  author  of  your  wrongs ;  then  dedicate 
yourself  to  glory,  in  imitation  of  your  re- 
nowned ancestors,  and  flourish  in  the  favour 
of  your  imperial  patron." 

These  remonstrances  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  Hungarian,  that  his  fiice  was  lighted 
up  with  a  transient  gleam  of  satisfaction. 
lie  embraced  Ferdinand  with  great  ardour, 
calling  him  his  pride,  his  Mentor,  his  good 
genius,  and  entreated  him  to  gratify  the  in- 
clination of  that  fickle  creature  so  mr,  as  to 
convey  her  to  another  lodging,  without  loss 
of  time,  while  he  would,  by  absenting  him- 
self, favour  their  retreat. 

Our  hero  having  obtained  this  permission, 
went  immediately  to  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
where  he  had  previously  bespoken  a  small, 
though  neat  apartment,  at  the  house  of  sn 
old  woman,  widow  of  a  French  refugee.  He 
Jiad  already  reconnoitred  the  ground,  by 
sounding  his  landlady,  from  whose  poverty 
and  complaisance  he  found  reason  to  expect 
all  sorts  of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  aim  upon  Monimia's 
person.  The  room  being  prepared  for  her 
reception,  he  returned  to  that  disconsolate 
beauty,  to  whom  he  presented  ten  guineas, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  raised  by  pledg- 
ing the  picture,  though  he  himself  acted  as 
the  pawnbroker  on  this  occasion,  for  a  very 
plain  and  obvious  reason. 

The  fiiir  orphan  was  overjoyed  to  find  her 
wish  so  speedily  accomplished :  she  forthwith 
packed  up  her  necessaries  in  a  trunk ;  and 
a  hackney  coach  was  called  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  in  which  she  embarked  with  her 
baffsage  and  conductor. 

xet  she  did  not  leave  the  habitation  of 
Renaldo  without  regret.  In  the  instant  of 
parting,  the  idea  of  that  unfortunate  youth 
was  associated  with  every  well-known  object 
that  pnsentad  itielf  to  her  eyes ;  not  as  an 


inconstant,  ungenerous,  and  perjured  swain, 
but  as  the  accomplished,  the  virtuous,  the 
melting  lover,  who  had  captivated  her  virgin 
heart.  As  Fathom  led  her  to  the  door,  she 
was  met  by  Renaldo's  dog,  which  had  long 
been  her  favourite,  and  the  poor  animal  fawn- 
ing upon  her  as  she  passed,  her  heart  was 
overwhelmed  with  such  a  gush  of  tenderness, 
that  a  fiood  of  tears  streamed  down  her 
cheeks,  and  she  had  well  nigh  sunk  upon  the 
floor. 

Ferdinand,  considering  this  emotion  as  the 
last  tribute  she  would  pay  to  Renaldo,  hurried 
her  into  the  coach,  where  she  soon  recovered 
her  composure  ;  and  in  a  little  time  he  usher- 
ed her  into  the  house  of  Madame  la  Mer,  by 
whom  she  was  received  with  great  cordiality, 
and  conducted  to  her  apartment,  with  which 
she  found  no  other  fault  than  that  of  its  being 
toa  good  for  one  in  her  forlorn  situation. 
Here,  while  the  tear  of  gratitude  started  in 
either  eye,  she  thanked  our  adventurer  for 
his  benevolence  and  kind  concern,  assuring 
him,  that  she  would  not  fail  daily  to  beseech 
the  Most  High  to  shower  down  blessings 
upon  him,  as  the  orphan's  friend  and  pro- 
tector. 

Fathom  was  not  deficient  in  those  ex- 
pressions that  were  best  adapted  to  her  pre- 
sent turn  of  mind.  He  observed,  that  what 
he  had  done  was  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  common  humanity,  which  would  have 
prompted  him  to  assist  any  fellow-creature 
in  distress  ;  but  that  her  peculiar  virtue  and 
qualifications  were  such  as  challenged  the 
utmost  exertion  of  his  faculties  in  her  ser- 
vice. He  said,  that  surely  Heaven  had  not 
created  such  perfection  in  vain ;  that  she  was 
destined  to  receive  as  well  as  to  communi- 
cate happiness ;  and  that  the  Providence, 
which  sne  so  piously  adored,  would  not  faU> 
in  due  season,  to  raise  her  from  distress  and 
affliction  to  that  honour  and  felicity  for  which 
she  was  certainly  ordained.  In  the  mean 
timei  he  entreated  her  to  depend  upon  his 
service  and  fidelity ;  and  the  article  of  her 
board  being  settled,  he  left  her  to  the  com- 
pany and  consolation  of  her  discreet  hostess, 
who  soon  insinuated  herself  into  the  good 
opinion  of  her  beauteous  lodger. 

While  our  hero  was  employed  in  this 
transaction,  Renaldo  sallied  forth  in  a  sort 
of  intoxication,  which  Fathom's  admonitions 
had  inspired;  and,  repairing  to  a  certain 
noted  coffee-house,  encaged  at  chess  with  an 
old  French  refugee,  that  his  attention,  by 
being  otherwise  employed,  might  not  stray 
towards  that  fatal  object  which  he  ardently 
wished  to  forget.  But,  unluckily  for  him,  he 
had  scarce  performed  three  moves  of  the 

Same,  when  his  ears  were  exposed  to  a 
ialogue  between  two  young  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  asked  the  other  if  he  would  go  and 
see  the  Orphan  acted  at  one  of  the  theatres  ; 
observing,  as  a  farther  inducement,  that  the 
part  of  Monimia  would  be  performed  by  a 
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youn^  gentlewoman  wlio  had  never  appeared 
on  the  stage.  At  mention  of  that  name, 
Renaldo  started ;  for,  though  it  did  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  his  orphan,  it  was  the  ap- 
pellation  by  which  she  had  been  distinguished 
ever  since  her  separation  from  her  nither's 
house,  and  therefore  it  recalled  her  to  his 
imagination  in  the  most  interesting  point  of 
view.  Though  he  endeavoured  to  expel  the 
image  by  a  closer  application  to  his  play, 
every  now  and  then  it  intruded  upon  his 
fancy,  and  at  each  return  made  a  stronger 
impression  ;  so  that  he  found  himself  in  the 
situation  of  an  unfortunate  bark  stranded 
upon  some  hidden  rock,  which,  when  the 
wind  begins  to  "blow,  feels  every  succeeding 
wave  more  boisterous  than  the  former,  until, 
with  irresistible  furv,  they  surmount  her  deck, 
sweep  every  thing  before  them,  and  dash  her 
all  to  pieces.  » 

The  refugee  had  observed  his  first  emotion, 
whioii  he  attributed  to  an  unforeseen  ad- 
vantage he  himself  had  ^ined  over  the  Hun- 
garian ;  but  seeing  him  m  the  sequel  bite  his 
lip,  roll  his  eyes,  groan,  writhe  his  body, 
ejaculate  incoherent  curses,  and  neglect  his 
game,  the  huguenot  concluded  that  he  was 
mad,  and  being  seized  with  terror  and  dis- 
may, got  up,  and  scampered  off,  without 
ceremony  or  hesitation. 

Melvil,  thus  left  to  the  horrors  of  his  own 
thought,  which  tortured  him  with  the  appre- 
hension of  losing  Monimia  for  ever,  could  no 
longer  combat  that  suggestion,  but  ran  home- 
wards with  all  the  speed  he  could  exert,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  retreat.  When  he 
crossed  the  threshold,  he  was  struck  with 
such  a  damp  of  presaging  fear,  that  he  durst 
not  in  person  approach  her  apartment,  nor 
even,  by  questioning  the  servant,  inform  him- 
self of  the  particufara  he  wanted  to  know : 
yet  his  suspense  becoming  more  insupport- 
able than  his  fear,  he  rusned  from  room  to 
room  in  quest  of  that  which  was  not  to  be 
found ;  and,  seeing  Monimia's  chamber. door 
open,  entered  the  deserted  temple  in  a  state 
of  distraction,  calling  aloud  upon  her  name. 
All  was  silent,  solitary,  and  woful.  "  She  is 
gone!"  he  cried,  shedding  a  flood  of  tears, 
**  stie  is  for  ever  lost,  ana  all  my  hopes  of 
happiness  are  fled !" 

So  saving,  he  sunk  upon  that  couch  on 
which  Monimia  had  oft  reposed,  and  aban- 
doned  himself  to  all  the  excess  of  grief  and 
despondence.  In  this  deplorable  condition 
be  was  found  by  our  adventurer,  who  gently 
chid  him  for  his  want  of  resolution,  and  again 
repelled  his  sorrow,  by  arousing  his  resent- 
ment against  the  innocent  cause  of  his  dis- 
quiet, having  beforehand  forged  the  particu- 
lars of  provocation.  '*  Is  it  possible,"  said 
he,  *'  that  Renaldo  can  still  retain  the  least 
sentiment  of  regard  for  a  fickle  woman,  by 
whom  he  has  been  so  ungratefully  forsaken, 
and  so  unjustly  scorned  ?  Is  it  possible  he 
pan  be  so  distuibed  by  the  loss  of  a  creature 


who  is  herself  lost  to  all  virtue  and  decomm  1 
Time  and  reflection,  my  worthy  friend,  will 
cure  you  of  that  inglorious  malady ;  and  the 
future  misconduct  of  that  imprudent  damsel 
will  doubtless  contribute  to  the  recovery  of 
vour  peace.  Her  behaviour  at  leaving  the 
house  where  she  had  received  so  many  marks 
of  the  most  delicate  affection,  was  in  all  re- 
spects so  opposite  to  honour  and  decency, 
that  I  could  scarce  refrain  from  telling  her  I 
was  shocked  at  her  deportment,  even  while 
she  loaded  me  with  protestations  of  love. 
When  a  woman's  heart  is  once  depraved, 
she  bids  adieu  to  all  restraint ;  she  preserves 
no  measures.  It  was  not  simply  contempt 
which  she  expressed  for  Renaldo;  she  seems 
to  resent  his  being  able  to  live  under  her  dis- 
dain ;  and  that  resentment  stoops  to  objects 
unworthy  of  indication.  Even  your  dog 
was  not  exempted  from  the  effects  of  her 
displeasure ;  for,  in  her  passage  to  the  door, 
she  kicked  the  poor  animal  as  one  of  your 
dependents ;  and,  in  our  way  to  the  apart- 
ment I  had  provided  for  her,  she  entertained 
me  with  a  ludicrous  comment  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  first  made  her  acquainted 
with  your  passion.  All  that  modesty  of  car- 
riage, all  that  chastity  of  conversation,  all 
that  dignity  of  grief,  which  she  knew  so  well 
how  to  affect,  is  now  entirely  laid  aside,  and, 
when  I  quitted  her,  she  seemed  the  most  gay, 
giddy,  and  impertinent  of  her  sex." 

"  Gracious  powers !"  exclaimed  Renaldo, 
starting  from  the  couch,  **  I  am  under  the 
delusion  of  a  dream,  or  are  these  things 
really  so  as  my  friend  has  represented  them  1 
Such  a  total  and  sudden  degeneracy  is  ama- 
zing !  is  monstrous  and  unnatural !"  "  Such, 
my  dear  count,"  replied  our  hero,  '•  is  the 
caprice  of  a  female  heart,  fickle  as  the  wind, 
uncertain  as  a  calm  at  sea,  fixed  to  no  princi- 
ple, but  swayed  by  every  fantastic  giist  of 
passion  or  of  whim.  Congratulate  yourself, 
therefore,  my  friend,  upon  your  happy  de- 
liverance fix>m  such  a  doipestic  plague,  upon 
the  voluntary  exile  of  a  traitor  from  your 
bosom :  recollect  the  dictates  of  your  duty, 
your  discretion,  and  your  glory,  and  think 
upon  the  honours  and  elevated  enjoyment  for 
which  you  are  certainly  ordained.  To-night 
let  us  over  a  cheerful  bottle  anticipate  your 
success,  and  to-morrow  I  will  accompany  you 
to  the  house  of  an  usurer,  who,  I  am  inform- 
ed, fears  no  risk,  provided  twenty  per  cent 
be  given,  and  the  borrower's  life  insured. 


CHAPTER  XLVH. 

The  art  of  borrowing  further  expimmeif 
and  an  account  of  a  9trangefkenom0ion, 

In  this  manner  did  the  artful  incendiary  woric 
upon  the  passions  of  the  credulous,  aneus* 
pecting  Hungarian,  who  pressed  him  to  hit 
breast  with  the  most  cordial  ezpreMioiia  of 
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friendBhip,  calling  him  his  guardiant  his  na- 
viour,  bis  second  t'atiier,  and  gave  hiinvelf  up 
wholly  to  his  advice. 

Next  morning,  according  to  the  plan  they 
had  laid  over  night,  they  repaired  to  a  tavern 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  person  to  whom 
our  adventurer  had  been  directed,  and  were 
fortunate  enough  to  find  him  in  the  house, 
.transacting  a  money  aSkir  with  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  treated  him  with  his  morning's 
whet.  • 

That  affiiir  being  negotiated,  he  adjourned 
into  another  room  with  Renaldo  and  his  com- 
panion, who  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
this  minister  of  Plutus  in  the  shape  of  a  young 
sprightly  beau,  trimmed  up  in  all  the  foppery 
of  the  fashion  ;  for  they  had  hitherto  always 
associated  with  the  idea  of  a  usurer  old  age 
and  rusty  apparel.  After  divers  modish 
congees,  he  begged  to  know  to  what  he 
should  attribute  the  honour  of  their  message, 
when  Terdinand,  who  acted  the  orator,  told 
him,  that  his  friend  Count  Melvil,  having 
occasion  for  a  sum  of  money,  had  been  di- 
rected to  a  gentleman  of  his  name, — *'  and  I 
suppose,''  aoded  he,  '*  you  are  the  son  of  the 
person  with  whom  the  afiair  is  to  be  nego- 
tiated." 

**  Sir,"  said  this  petit  maitre  with  a  smile, 
'*  I^rceive  you  are  surprised  to  see  one  of 
my  profession  in  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  perhaps  your  wonder  will  not  cease, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  my  education  was  libe- 
ral, and  that  I  once  had  the  honour  to  bear  a 
commission  in  the  British  armj.  I  was  in- 
deed a  first  lieutenant  of  mannes,  and  will 
venture  to  say,  that  no  officer  in  the  service 
was  more  delicate  than  myself  in  observing 
all  the  punctilios  of  honour.  I  entertained 
the  utmost  contempt  for  all  the  trading  part 
of  the  nation,  and  suffered  myself  to  be  run 
through  the  bod^  in  a  duel,  rather  than  roll 
with  a  brother  lieutenant,  who  was  a  brokcr*s 
son ;  but^  thank  Hejiven  !  I  have  long  ago 
conquered  all  those'ridiculous  prejudices.  I 
soon  observed  that,  without  money,  there 
was  no  respect,  honour,  or  convenience,  to 
be  acqairea  in  life ;  that  wealth  amply  sup- 
plied the  want  pf  wit,  merit,  and  pedigree, 
having  influence  and  pleasure  ever  at  com- 
mand; and  that  the  world  never  failed  to 
worship  the  flood  of  affluence,  without  ex- 
amining the  dirty  channels  through  which  if 
commonly  flowed. 

"  J^i  the  end  of  the  war,  finding  my  ap- 
pointments reduced  to  two  shillings  and  four- 
pence  per  day,  and  being  addicted  to  plea- 
sures which  I  could  not  possibly  purchase, 
from  such  a  fund,  I  sold  my  half-pav  for  two 
hundi^  pounds,  which  I  lent  upon  bond  to  a 
young  officer  of  the  same  regiment,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  insure  nis  life,  and  re- 
store one  fourth  part  of  the  sum  by  way  of 
premium.  I  happened  to  be  lucky  in  this 
nrat  essay ;  for  the  borrower,  having  in  six 
weeks  expended  the  money,  made  an  e.iccur- 
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Hion  on  the  highway,  was  apprehended,  tried, 
convicted  of  felony,  and  cut  his  own  throat, 
to  prevent  the  shame  of  a  public  execution : 
so  that  his  bond  was  discharged  by  the  in- 
surers. 

**  In  short,  sentlemen,  when  I  engaged  in 
this  business^  I  determined  to  carry  it  on  with 
such  spirit  as  would  either  make  my  fortune, 
or  entirely  ruin  me  in  a  little  time ;  and  hith- 
erto my  endeavours  have  been  tolerably  suc- 
cessful. Nor  do  I  think  my  proceedings  a 
whit  more  criminal  or  unjust  than  those  of 
other  merchants,  who  strive  to  turn  their 
money  to  the  best  account.  The  commodity 
I  deal  in  is  cash,  and  it  is  my  business  to  sell 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  A  London  factor 
sends  a  cai|^o  of  goods  to  market,  and  if  he 
gets  two  hundred  per  cent  upon  the  sale,  he 
is  commended  for  industry  and  address.  If 
I  sell  money  for  one  fourth  part  of  that  profit, 
certain  persons  will  be  so  unjust  as  t«  cry, 
shame  upon  me,  for  taking  such  advantage 
of  my  neighbour's  distress,  not  considering 
that  the  trader  took  four  times  the  same 
advantage  of  those  people  who  bought  his 
cargo,  thouffh  his  risk  was  not  half  so  great 
as  mine,  and  although  the  money  I  sold  per- 
haps  retrieved  the  borrower  from  the  very 
jaws  of  destruction ;  for  example,  it  was  but 
yesterday  I  saved  a  worthy  man  from  being 
arrested  for  a  sum  of  money,'  for  which  he 
had  bailed  a  friend  who  treacherously  left 
him  in  the  lurch ;  as  he  did  not  foresee  what 
would  happen,  he  had  made  no  provision  for 
the  demand,  and  his  sphere  of  life  secluding 
him  from  ail  sorts  of  moneyed  intercourse^  he 
could  not  raise  the  cash  by  his  credit  in  the 
usual  way  of  borrowing ;  so  that,  without  my 
assistance,  he  must  have  gone  to  jail ;  a  dis- 
grace  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  his  family,  and  utterly  ruined  his 
reputation.  Nay,  that  very  young  genUeman 
from  whom  I  am  just  now  parted,  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  indebted  to  me  for  a  very  gen- 
teel livelihood.  He  had  obtained  the  abso- 
lute promise  of  being  provided  fur  by  a  great 
man,  who  sits  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom ;  but  being  destitute  of  all 
other  resources,  he  could  not  have  equipped 
himself  for  the  voyage,  in  order  to  profit  by 
his  lordship's  intention,  unless  I  had  enabled 
him  to  pursue  his  good  fortune." 

Renaldo  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  hear 
this  haran^e,  to  which  Fathom  replied,  with 
many  flond  encomiums  upon. the  usurer's 
good  sense  and  humane  disposition ;  then  he 
explained  the  errand  of  his  friend,  which  was 
to  borrow  three  hundred  pounds,  in  order  to 
retrieve  his  inheritance,  of  which  he  had 
been  defrauded  in  his  absence. 

'*  Sir,"  said  the  lender,  addressing  himself 
to  Count  Melvil, ''  I  pretend  to  have  acquired 
by  experience  some  skill  in  physiognomy; 
and  though  there  are  some  faces  so  deeply 
disguised  as  to  baffle  all  the  penetration  of 
our  art,  there  are  others  in  which  the  heart 
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Appears  with  such  nakedneM  of  iDtegrity,  u 
at  once  to  lecomiDeod  it  to  our  good  will. 
I  own  your  counteoance  pfepooaosaea  me  in 
your  &?our ;  and  you  shall  be  accommodated, 
upon  thoae  terms  from  which  I  never  deviate, 
provided  you  can  find  proper  security  that 
you  shall  not  quit  the  British  dominions,  for 
that  with  me  is  a  condition  9ine  qtM  non" 

This  was  a  very  disaffieeahle  declaration 
to  Renaldo,  who  candidly  owned,  that,  as 
his  concerns  lay  upon  the  continent,  his  pur- 
pose was  to  leave  England  without  delay. 
The  usurer  professed  himself  sorry  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  oblige  him ;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  further  importunity, 
assured  them,  he  had  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
from  which  he  would  never  swerve,  to  avoid 
all  dealings  with  people  whom  (if  need  should 
be)  he  could  not  sue  by  the  laws  of  this  realm. 

Thus  the  intervention  of  one  unlucky  and 
unforeseen  circumstance  blasted  in  an  instant 
the  budding  hopes  of  Melvil,  who,  while  his 
visage  exhibited  the  most  sorrowful  disap- 
pointment, begged  to  know  if  there  was  any 
person  of  his  acquaintance  who  might  be  less 
scrupulous  in  that  particular. 

The  young  gentleman  directed  them  to 
another  member  of  his  profession,  and,  wish- 
ing them  success,  took  his  leave  with  great 
form  and  complaisance.  This  instance  of 
politeness  was,  however,  no  more  than  a 
shift  to  disengage  himself  the  more  easily 
from  their  entreaties ;  for,  when  the  case  was 
opened  to  the  second  usurer,  he  blessed  him- 
self from  such  customers,  and  dismissed  them 
with  the  most  mortifying  and  boorish  refusal. 
Notwithstanding  these  repulses,  Rensldo 
resolved  to  make  one  desperate  push !  and, 
without  allowing  himself  the  least  respite, 
solicited,  one  by  one,  not  fewer  than  fifteen 
persons  who  dealt  in  this  kind  of  traffic,  and 
his  proposals  were  rejected  by  each.  At  last, 
fktigued  by  the  toil,  and  exasperated  at  the 
ill  success  of  his  expedition,  and  half  mad 
with  the  recollection  of  his  finances,  which 
were  now  drained  to  half-a-crown, — "  Since 
we  have  nothing  to  expect,"  cried  he,  **  from 
the  favour  of  Christians,  let  us  have  recourse 
to  the  descendants  of  Judah.  Though  they 
lie  under  the  general  reproach  of  nations  as 
a  people  dead  to  virtue  and  benevolence,  and 
wholly  devoted  to  avarice,  fraud,  and  extor- 
tion, the  most  savsAe  of  their  tribe  cannot 
treat  me  with  more  barbarity  of  indifference 
than  I  have  experienced  among  those  who 
are  the  authors  of  their  reproach." 

Although  Fathom  looked  upon  this  propo- 
sal as  an  extravagant  symptom  of  despair,  he 
affeoted  to  approve  of'^  the  scheme,  and  en- 
couraged Renaldo  with  the  hope  of  succeed- 
ing in  another  quarter,  even  if  this  expedition 
should  fail ;  for  by  this  time  our  adventurer 
was  half  resolved  to  export  him  at  his  own 
chai;^,  rather  than  he  should  be  much  longer 
reaCncted  in  his  designs  upon  Monimia. 

Meanwhile,  being  resolved  to  try  the  ex- 


periment upon  the  children  of  brad,  thsj 
Detook  themselves  to  the  house  of  a  rich  Jew* 
whose  wealth  they  considered  as  a  proof  of 
his  rapaciouaness ;  and*  being  admitted  into 
his  countinff-house,  they  found  him  in  the 
midilt  of  half  a  doien  clerks,  when  Rouddo, 
in  his  imagination,  likened  him  unto  a  minis- 
ter of  darkness  surrounded  by  his  fiunilian, 
and  planning  schemes  of  misery  to  be  exe* 
cuteu  upon  the  hapless  sons  of  men.  In 
spite  of  these  suggestions,  which  were  not 
at  all  mitigated  by  the  forbidding  aspect  of 
the  Hebrew,  lie  demanded  a  private  audience; 
and,  being  ushered  into  another  apartment^ 
he  explained  his  business  with  mani&st  marks 
of  disorder  and  affliction.  Indeed  his  ooniii- 
sion  was  in  some  measure  owin^  to  the  looks 
of  the  Jew,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  exordium, 
pulled  down  his  eye-brows,  which  were  soi^ 
prisingly  black  and  bushy,  so  as,  in  appear- 
ance, totally  to  extinguish  his  visage,  Uiough 
he  was  all  the  time  observing  our  youth  firom 
behind  those  almost  impenetrable  thickets. 

Melvil  having  signified  his  request,  **  Young 
ffentleman,"  said  the  Israelite,  with  a  most 
discordant  voice,  "  what  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness could  induce  you  to  come  to  me  upon 
such  an  errand  1  Did  you  ever  hear  that  I 
lent  money  to  strangers  without  security  V* 
"  No,"  replied  Renaldo,  **  nor  did  I  believe 
I  should  profit  by  my  application:  but  my 
affaire  are  desperate ;  and  my  proposals  hav- 
ing been  rejected  by  every  Christian  to  whom 
they  were  offered,  I  was  resolved  to  trv  my 
fate  aroon^  the  Jews,  who  are  reckoned  an- 
other species  of  men." 

Fathomy-alarmed  at  this  abrupt  reply,  which 
he  supposed  could  not  fail  to  disgust  the  mer- 
chant, interposed  in  the  convereation,  by 
making  an  apology  for  the  plain  dealing  of 
his  fnend,  who,  he  said,  was  soured  and 
ruffled  by  his  misfortunes ;  then  exerting  that 
power  of  eloquence  which  he  liad  at  com- 
mand, he  expostulated  upon  Renaldo's  claim 
and  expectations,  described  the  wrongs  be 
had  suSered,  extolled  his  virtue,  and  drew  a 
most  pathetic  picture  of  his  distress. 

The  Jew  listened  attentively  for  some 
time ;  then  his  eye-brows  began  to  rise  and 
fall  alternately;  he  coughed,  sneezed,  and 
winking  hard, — **  Fm  plagued,"  said  he, 
**  with  a  salt  rheum  that  trickles  from  my 
eyes  without  intermission."  So  saying,  he 
wiped  the  moisture  fh>m  his  face,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  these  wordsi — **  Sir,  your  story  is 
plausible,  and  your  friend  is  a  good  advocate : 
but,  before  I  give  an  answer  to  your  demand, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  ask  if  you  can  produce 
undeniable  evidence  of  your  being  tne  iden- 
tical person  you  really  assume.  If  you  are 
really  the  Count  de  Melvil,  you  will  excuse 
my  caution :  we  cannot  be  too  much  on  our 
ffuard  against  fraud ;  though  I  must  own  you 
have  not  tlie  air  of  an  impostor." 

Renaldo*s  eyes  began  to  sparkle  at  this 
preliminary  question ;  to  which  he  replied. 
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that  he  could  procure  the  teetunooy  of  the 
emperor'e  minister,  to  whom  he  had  occa* 
eioDally  paid  his  reepecte  since  his  fint  airival 
in  EnglaDd. 

"UthBt  be  the  case,"  said  the  Jew,  <<  take 
the  trouble  to  call  here  to-morrow  moniin(|r 
at  ei^t  o'clock,  and  I  will  cany  you  in  my 
own  coach  to  the  house  of  his  excellency, 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  acquaint- 
ed; and,  if  he  has  nothing  to  object  against 
your  character  or  pretensions,  1  will  con- 
tribute my  assistance  towards  your  obtaining 
justice  at  the  imperial  court." 

The  Hungarian  was  so  much  confounded 
at  this  unexpected  reception,  that  he  had  no 
power  to  thank  the  merchant  for  his  promised 
favour,  but  stood  motionless  and  silent,  while 
the  streams  of  gratitude  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
This  genuine  emotion  of  the  heart  was  of 
more  weight  with  the  Jew  than  the  eloquent 
acknowledgement  which  Ferdinand  took  the 
opportunity  of  making  for  his  friend ;  and  he 
was  fain  to  dismiss  them  a  little  abruptly,  in 
order  to'  prevent  a  second  discharge  of  that 
same  rheum  of  which  he  had  already  com- 
plained. 

Melvil  recollected  all  that  had  happened  as 
a  dream,  which  had  no  foundation  in  truth, 
and  was  all  day  long  in  a  sort  of  delirium, 
produced  by  the  alternate  gusts  of  hope  and 
fear  that  still  agitated  his  £>som ;  for  ne  was 
not  yet  without  apprehension  of  being  again 
disappointed  by  some  unlucky  occurrence. 

He  did  not,  however,  fail  to  be  punctual 
to  the  hour  of  his  appointment,  when  the  Jew 
told  him,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
visiting  the  ambassador,  because  Renaldo  had 
been,  the  preceding  day,  recognised  by  one 
of  the  clerks,  who  had  been  employed  as  a 
purveyor  in  the  imperial  army;  and  who, 
knowmg  his  family,  confirmed  every  thing  he 
had  alleged.  *'  After  breakfast,"  continued 
this  benevolent  Israelite,  '*  I  will  give  you  an 
order  upon  my  banker  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
that  you  may  be  enabled  to  appear  at  Vienna 
as  the  son  and  representative  of  Count  Melvil ; 
and  you  shall  also  be  furnished  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  a  person  of  some  in- 
fluence at  that  court,  whose  friendship  and 
countenance  may  be  of  some  service  to  your 
suit ;  for  I  am  now  heartily  engaged  in  vour 
interest,  in  consequence  of  the  fair  ancf  un- 
blemished character  which  I  find  you  have 
hitherto  maintained." 

The  reader  must  appeal  to  his  own  heart, 
to  acquire  a  just  idea  of  Renaldo's  feelings, 
when  every  tittle  of  these  promises  was  mi- 
filled,  and  the  merchant  refused  to  take  one 
farthing  by  way  of  premium,  contenting  him- 
self  with  the  slender  security  of  a  personal 
bond.  He  was,  in  truth,  overwhelmed  with 
the  obligation,  and  certainly  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  his  benefactor  was  something  more 
than  human.  As  for  Fathom  his  sentiments 
took  a  different  turn ;  and  he  scrupled  not  to 


impute  all  this  kindness  to  some  deep-laid 
interested  scheme,  the  scope  of  which  he 
conld  not  at  present  comprehend. 

After  the  tumults  of  the  younff  ^Qtleman's 
joy  had  subsided,  and  he  found  himself  eased 
of  that  burdensome  poverty  under  which  he 
had  groaned  so  long,  his  thoughts,  which 
before  were  dissipated  upon  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  distress,  hegan  to  collect  them, 
selves  in  a  body,  and  to  resume  their  delibera- 
tions upon  a  sid>ject  which  they  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  consider ;  this  was  no 
other  than  the  forlorn  Monimia,  whose  idea 
now  emerged  in  his  bosom,  being  disencum- 
bered of  one  part  of  the  load  by  which  it  had 
been  depressed.  He  mentioned  her  name  to 
FiUhom  with  marks  of  the  most  melting  com- 
passion; deplored  her  apostacy;  and  while 
ne  protestea  that  he  had  divorced  her  for 
ever  from  his  heart,  expressed  an  inclination 
to  see  her  once  more  before  his  departure*  that 
he  might  in  person  exhort  her  to  penitence 
and  reformation. 

Our  adventurer,  who  dreaded  such  an  in* 
terview  as  the  infallible  means  of  his  own 
ruin,  resisted  the  proposal  with  the  whole 
power  of  his  elocution.  He  affirmed  that 
Kenaldo's  desire  was  a  manifest  proof  that 
he  still  retained  part  of  the  fatal  poison  which 
that  enchantress  had  spread  within  his  veins ; 
and  that  the  sight  of  her,  softened  by  his 
reproaches  into  tears  and  affected  contrition, 
would  dispel  his  resentment,  disable  his  man- 
hood, and  blow  the  embers  of  his  former 
passion  to  such  a  rage,  as  would  hurrv  him 
on  to  a  reconciliation,  which  would  debase 
his  honour,  and  ruin  bis  future  peace.  In  a 
word,  Ferdinand  described  the  danger  that 
would  attend  the  meeting  in  such  emphatic 
terms,  that  the  Hungarian  started  with  horror 
at  the  picture  which  he  drew,  and  in  this 
particular  conformed  with  the  admonition  of 
his  friend. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  the  Jew's  money 
was  immediately  appropriated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  most  urgent  debts ;  the  like  sum 
he  presented  to  his  friend  Fathom,  with  a 
solemn  promise  of  sharing  with  him  whatever 
good  fortune  mi^ht  await  him  in  Germany : 
and  though  Monimia  had  forfeited  all  title  to 
his  regara,  so  ill  could  he  bear  the  prospect 
of  her  distress,  that  he  entnisted  his  dear 
companion  with  the  half  of  what  remained* 
to  be  expended  for  her  use,  fuUv  resolving  to 
screen  her  from  the  shocks  and  temptations 
of  want,  as  the  circumstances  of  his  foture 
fate  would  allow. 

Fathom,  fiur  from  opposing,  applauded  his 
generosity  with  marks  of  extreme  wonder 
and  admiration,  assuring  him,  that  she  should* 
be  put  in  possession  of  his  bounty  imme- 
diatelv  after  his  departure,  he  being  unwilling 
to  make  her  acquainted  with  her  good  for- 
tune before  that  period,  lest,  finding  his  af- 
I  fairs  in  a  fair  way  of  being  retrieved,  she 
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should  be  bue  enough  to  wonhip  his  return- 
iag  proeperity,  and,  by  fUae  profeieioiis  and 
ftraiu  blandMhmentii»  eeek  to  eosnare  hia 
boaitanew. 


CHAPTER  XLVDL 

Cmtni  Fathmn  unnuuki  hi$  battery;  i$  re- 
puUed ;  and  votUm  hit  operations  without 
effect,  , 

Etbbt  neceaeary  preparation  being  made, 
Renaldo,  accompanied  by  our  adventurer, 
took  the  road  to  Dover,  whero  he  embarked 
in  a  packet-boat  for  Calais,  after  having  set- 
tled a  correspondence  with  his  dear  Ferdi- 
nand, from  whom  he  did  not  part  without 
tears.  He  had  before  solicited  him  to  be  his 
fellow-traveller,  that  he  might  personally 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  conversation  and 
superior  sagacity;  but  these  entreaties  he 
strenuously  opposed,  on  pretence  of  his  being 
determined  to  push  his  fortune  in  England, 
which  he  considered  as  his  native  countiy, 
and  as  the  land  in  which  (of  all  others)  a 
man  of  merit  has  the  best  encouragement. 
Such  were  the  reasons  he  alleged  for  refusing 
to  attend  his  benefactor,  who  was  himseh 
eagerlv  desirous  of  attaining  a  settlement  in 
the  island  of  Great  Britain ;  but  our  hero's 
real  motives  for  staying  were  of  a  very  differ- 
ent complexion.  The  reader  is  already  in- 
formed of  his  aim  upon  the  fair  orphan, 
which,  at  present,  was  the  chief  spring  of  his 
conduct ;  he  may  also  recollect  such  passages 
of  his  Ufe,  as  were  sufficient  to  deter  him 
from  re-appearing  at  Presburg  or  Vienna; 
but,  besides  these  reflections,  he  was  detained 
by  a  fiili  persuasion  that  Renaldo  would  sink 
under  the  power  and  influence  of  his  an- 
tagonist, consequently  be  rendered  incapable 
to  provide  for  his  friends ;  and  that  he  him- 
self, fraught  with  wiles  and  experience  as  he 
was,  could  not  &il  to  make  himself  amends 
for  what  he  had  sufl^red  among  a  people 
equally  rich  and  unthinking. 

Melvil,  having  embraced  our  adventurer, 
and  with  a  deep  sigh  bid  him  take  care  of 
the  unfortunate  Monimia,  committed  himself 
to  the  sea,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  fafour- 
able  gale,  was,  in  a  few  hours,  safely  landed 
on  the  French  shore;  while  Fathom  took 
post-horses  for  London,  where  he  arrived  that 
same  night,  and  next  day,  in  the  forenoon, 
went  to  visit  the  beauteous  mourner,  who  had 
as  yet  received  no  intimation  of  Ren  aide's 
departure  or  design.  He  found  her  in  the 
attitude  of  writing  a  letter  to  her  inconstant 
lover,  the  contents  of  which  the  reader  will 
be  acquainted  with  in  doe  time.  Her  coun- 
tenance, notwithstanding  the  veil  of  melan. 
choly  by  which  it  was  overcast,  seemed 
altogether  serene  and  composed:  she  was 
the  picture  of  pious  resignation,  and  eat  like 


patience  on  a  monument  emiiing  ai  grief. 
After  having  paid  the  com^iment  of  the 
morning,  Fathom  begged  pardon  for  having 
omitted  to  viait  her  durii^  three  days,  in 
which,  he  said,  his  time  liad  been  wholly 
engrossed  in  procuring  a  proper  equipage  for 
Count  Melvil,  who  had  at  last  bid  an  eternal 
adieu  to  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

At  this  information  the  hapless  Monimia 
fell  back  in  her  chair,  and  continued  some 
minutes  in  a  swoon ;  firom  which  being  re- 
covered,— **  Excuse  me,  Mr  Fathom,"  cried 
she,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '*  this,  I  hope,  is  the 
last  agony  I  shall  feel  from  my  unhappy 
passion."  Then  wiping  the  tears  from  her 
lovely  eyes,  she  retrieved  her  tranquillity, 
and  desired  to  know  by  what  means  Renalao 
had  been  enabled  to  undertake  his  journey 
into  the  empire.  Our  hero,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, assumed  the  whole  merit  of  having  pro- 
moted the  interest  of  his  friend,  by  giving 
her  to  understand,  that  he,  in  consequence 
of  an  unforeseen  windfall,  had  defrayed  the 
expense  of  the  count's  equipment;  though  he 
observed,  that  it  was  not  without  reluctance 
he  saw  Renaldo  make  a  wrong  oae  of  his 
Friendship. 

'<  Although  I  am  happy,"  proceeded  this 
artful  traitor,  **  in  being  able  to  discharge  my 
obligations  to  the  house  of  Melvil,  I  coiud  not 
help  feeling  the  most  sensible  chagrin,  when 
I  saw  my  assistance  rendered  subservimt  to 
the  triumphs  of  the  youth's  baseness  and  in- 
fidelity ;  for  |ie  chose,  as  the  companion  of 
his  travels,  the  abandoned  woman  for  whom  be 
had  forsaken  the  all-perfect  Monimia,  whose 
virtue  and  accomplishments  did  not  preserve 
her  sacred  from  his  ungrateful  sarcasms 
and  unmannerly  ridicule.  Believe  me,  ma^ 
dam,  I  was  so  shocked  at  his  conversation  on 
that  subject,  and  so  much  incensed  at  his  want 
of  delicacy,  that  my  temper  was  scarce  suffi- 
cient for  the  ceremony  of  parting ;  and,  now 
that  my  deM  to  his  family  is  overpaid,  I  have 
solemnly  renounced  his  correspondence." 

When  she  beard  that,  instead  of  betraying 
the  least  symptom  of  regret  or  compassion 
for  her  unhappy  fate,  the  perfidious  youth  had 
exulted  over  her  fall,  and  even  made  her  a 
subject  for  his  mirth,  the  blood  revisited  her 
faded  cheeks,  and  resentment  restored  to  her 
eyes  that  poignancy  which  sorrow  had  before 
overcome.  Yet  she  scorned  to  give  speech 
to  her  indignation ;  but,  forcing  a  smiler-^ 
*'  Why  should  I  repine,"  said  she,  **  at  the 
mortification  of  a  life  which  1  despise,  and 
from  which,  I  hope.  Heaven  will  speedily  set 
me  free !" 

Fathom,  fired  by  her  emotion,  which  had 
recalled  all  the  graces  of  her  beauty,  ex- 
claimed in  a  rapture, — "  Talk  not  so  con- 
temptuously of  this  life,  which  hath  still  a 
fani  of  happiness  in  store  for  the  amiable,  the 
divine  Monimia.  Though  one  admirer  halh 
proved  an  apostate  to  his  vows,  your  candour 
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will  not  suffer  you  to  condemn  the  whole 
sex.  Some  there  are,  whose  bosoftis  glow 
with  passion  equally  pure,  unalterable,  and 
intense.  For  my  own  pait,  I  have  sacrificed 
to  a  rigid  punctilio  of  honotir  the  dearest 
ideas  of  my  heart.  I  beheld  jour  unrivalled 
charms,  and  deeply  felt  their  power :  yet, 
while  a  possibility  of  Melvil's  reformation 
remained,  and  while  I  was  restrained  by  my 
niggard  fortune  from  making  a  tenner  worthy 
of  your  acceptance,  I  combated  with  my 
inclinations,  and  bore  without  repining  the 
pangs  of  hopeless  love.  But,  now  that  my 
honour  is  disengaged,  and  my  fortune  ren- 
dered independent,  oy  the  last  will  of  a  worthy 
nobleman,  whose  friendship  I  was  favoured 
with  in  France,  I  presume  to  lay  myself  at 
the  feet  of  the  adorable  Monimia,  as  the 
most  faithful  of  admirers,  whose  happiness 
or  misery  wholly  depends  upon  her  nod. 
Believe  me,  madam,  these  are  not  the  pro- 
fessions of  idle  gallantry — ^I  speak  the  genu- 
ine, though  imperfect  language  of  my  heart : 
words,  even  tiie  most  pathetic,  cannot  do 
justice  to  my  love.  I  gaze  upon  your  beauty 
with  ravishment ;  but  I  contemplate  the  graces 
of  your  socfl  with  such  awful  veneration,  that 


I  tremble  while  I  approach  you,  as  if  my   said,  sprung  from  the  loins  of  an  obscure 


vows  were  addressed  to  some  superior  being." 
During  this  declaration,  which  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  Mo- 
nimia was  successively  agitated  with  shame, 
anger,  and  grief;  neverthdess,  she  summoned 
her  whole  philosophy  to  her  aid,  and  with  a 
tranquil,  though  determined  air,  begged  he 
would  not  diminish  the  obligations  he  had 
already  conferred,  by  disturbing  with  such 
imseasonable  addresses  a  poor  unnappy  maid, 
who  had  detached  all  her  thoughts  from 
earthly  objects,  and  waited  impatiently  for 
that  dissolution  which  alone  could  put  a 
period  to  her  misfortunes. 

Fathom,  imagining  that  these  were  no 
other  than  the  suggestions  of  a  temporary 
disappointment  and  despondence^  which  it 
was  his  business  to  oppose  with  all  his  elo- 
quence and  art,  renewed  his  theme  with 
redoubled  ardour,  and  at  last  became  so  im- 
portunate in  his  desires,  that  Monimia,  pro- 
voked beyond  the  power  of  concealing  her 
resentment,  said,  she  was  heartily  sorry  to 
find  herself  under  the  necessity  of  telling 
him,  that,  in  the  midst  of  her  misfortunes, 
she  could  not  help  remembering  what  she 
bad  been.  Then,  rising  firom  her  seat,  with 
all  the  dignity  of  displeasure, — "  Perhaps," 
added  she,  **  you  have  foivot  who  was  the 
lather  of  the  once  happy  Monimia." 

With  these  words  she  retired  into  another 
chamber,  leaving  our  adventurer  conjfounded 
by  the  repulse  he  had  sustvned.  Not  that 
he  was  discouraged  from  prosecuting  his 
aim :  on  the  contrary,  this  rebuff  seemed  to 
add  fresh  vi^ur  to  his  operations.  He  now 
thought  ithi^htime  to  bring  over  Madame  la 
Mer  to  his  uterait;  and,  to  ftcilttate  her 


conversion,  took  ^a  opportunity  of  bribing 
her  with  some  inconsiderable  presents,  after 
having  amused  her  with  a  plausible  tale  of 
his  passion  for  Monimia,  with  whom  she 
undertook  the  office  of  his  mediatrix,  on  the 
supposition  that  his  intentions  were  honoura- 
ble, and  highly  advantageous  to  her  lodger. 

She  was,  first  of  aU,  invested  with  Uie 
office  of  obtaining  pardon  for  the  offence  he 
had  given ;  and  in  this  negotiation  she  siic- 
ceedled  so  well  as  to  become  an  advocate  for 
his  suit :  accordingly,  she  took  all  occasions 
of  magnifying  his  praise.  His  agreeable 
person  was  onen  the  subject  of  her  discoursef 
to  the  fair  mourner :  her  admiration  dwelt 
upon  his  politeness,  good  sense,  and  winning 
deportment :  and  she  every  day  retailed  little 
stories  of  his  benevolence  and  greatness  of 
soul.  The  defect  in  his  birth  she  represented 
as  a  circumstance  altogether  foreign  from  the 
consideration  of  his  merit ;  especially  in  a 
nation  where  such  distinctions  are  as  little 
respected  as  they  will  be  in  a  future  state. 
She  mentioned  several  persons  of  note,  who 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  power  and  fortune, 
without  having  enjoyed  the  least  hereditary 
assistance  from  their  forefathers.    One,  she 


attorney,  another  was  the  grandson  of  a  yalet- 
de-chambre,  a  third  was  the  issue  of  an  ac- 
countant, and  a  fourth  the  offspring  of  a 
woollen-draper :  all  these  were  the  children 
of  their  own  good  works,  and  had  raised 
themselves  upon  their  personal  virtues  and 
address ;  a  foundation  certainly  more  solid 
and  honourable  than  a  vague  inheritance 
derived  from  ancestors,  in  whose  deserts  they 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  borne  the  least 
share. 

Monimia  listened  to  all  these  arguments 
with  great  patience  and  affability,  though  she 
at  once  dived  into  the  source  from  which  all 
such  insinuations  flowed :  she  joined  in  the 
commendations  of  Fathom,  and  owned  her- 
self a  particular  instance  of  that  benevolence 
which  the  old  lady  had  so  justly  extolled ;  but, 
once  for  all,  to  prevent  the  supplication  which 
Madame  la  Mer  was  about  to  make,  she  so- 
lemnly protested,  that  her  heart  was  alto- 
gether shut  against  any  other  earthly  enga^fe- 
ment ;  and  that  her  thoughts  were  altogether 
employed  upon  her  eternal  salvation. 

The  assiduous  landlady,  perceiving  the 
steadiness  of  her  disposition,  thought  proper 
to  alter  her  method  of  proceeding,  and  for 
the  present  suspended  that  theme  by  which 
she  found  her  fair  lodger  disobliged.  Resolved 
to  reconcile  Monimia  to  life,  bdbre  she  would 
again  recommend  Ferdinand  to  her  love,  she 
endeavoured  to  amuse  her  imagination,  by 
recounting  the  occasional  incidents  of  the 
day,  hoping  gradually  to  decoy  her  iittention 
to  those  sublunary  objects  from  which  it  had 
been  industriously  weaned :  she  seasoned  her 
conversation  witn  agreeable  sallies ;  enlaiged 
upon  the  dif^nt  scenee  of  pleasure  %ad 
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diversion  appertaining  to  this  great  metro- 
polis;  practised  upon  her  palate  with  the 
delicacies  of  eating ;  endeavoured  to  shake 
)ier  temperance  with  repeated  proffers  and 
recommendations  of  certain  cordials  and  re- 
storatives, which  she  alleged  were  necessary 
fbr  the  recovery  of  her  health ;  and  pressed 
her  to  make  little  excursions  into  the  fields 
that  skirt  the  town,  fbr  the  benefit  of  air  and 
exercise. 

While  this  auxiliary  plied  the  disconsolate 
Monimia  on  one  hand,  Fathom  was  not  remiss 
on  the  other :  he  now  seemed  to  have  sacri- 
ficed his  passion  to  her  Quiet ;  his  discourse 
turned  upon  more  indifferent  subjects;  he 
endeavoured  to  dispel  her  melancholy  with 
arguments  drawn  flrom  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion;  on  some  occasions,  he  displayed  all 
His  fund  of  good  humour,  with  a  view  to  be- 

fuile  her  sorrow ;  he  importuned  her  to  give 
im  the  pleasure  of  squiring  her  to  some 
place  of  innocent  entertainment ;  and,  finally, 
insisted  upon  her  accepting  a  pecuniary  re- 
inforcement to  her  finances,  which  he  knew 
to  be  in  a  most  consumptive  condition. 


CHAPTER  XUX. 

Mimimia*8  honour  i$  yroteeted  by  the  inter- 
foeitum  of  Heaven. 

With  that  complacency  and  fortitude  which 
were  peculiar  to  herself,  this  hapless  stranger 
resisted  all  those  artfiil  temptations.  Her 
sustenance  was  barely  such  as  exempted  her 
from  the  guilt  of  being  accessory  to  her  own 
death ;  her  drink  was  the  simple  element ; 
she  encouraged  no  discourse  but  that  which 
turned  upon  the  cohcems  of  her  immortal 
part ;  she  never  went  abroad  except  in  visits 
to  a  French  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood ;  she 
refiised  the  proffered  assistance  of  our  ad- 
venturer with  equal  obstinacy  and  politeness ; 
and  with  pleasure  saw  herself  wasting  to- 
wards that  period  of  mortality  which  was  the 
consummation  of  her  wish.  Vet  her  charms, 
far  firom  melting  away  with  her  constitution, 
seemed  to  triumph  over  the  decays  of  nature : 
her  shape  and  features  still  retained  that  har- 
mony for  which  they  had  always  been  distin- 
guished :  a  mixture  of  majesty  and  sweetness 
diffused  itself  in  her  looks,  and  her  feebleness 
added  to  that  soft  and  feminine  grace  which 
attracts  the  sympathy,  and  engages  the  pro- 
tection, of  every  humane  beholder.  The 
associates,  thus  bafiied  in  their  attempts  to 
excite  her  ideas  of  pleasure,  again  snifled 
their  plan,  and  resolved  to  attack  this  forlorn 
beauty  on  the  side  of  fear  and  mortification. 
Our  adventurer  became  less  freauent  in 
his  visiti,  and  more  indifferent  in  iiis  Ian- 
guaffe  and  deportment ;  while  Madame  la  Mer 
gradually  relaxed  in  that  complacency  and 
respect  with  which  she  had  hitherto  behaved 
towards  her  fur  lodger.    She  even  began  to 


drop  hints  of  disapprobation  and  reproack 
against  Axis  pattern  of  innocence  and  beauty ; 
and  at  length  grew  bold  enough  to  tell  her^ 
that  her  misfortunes  could  be  attributed  to 
nothing  but  Her  own. obstinacy  and  pride; 
that  she  had  been  at  great  pains  to  disoblige 
the  only  person  who  was  able  and  willing  to 
raise  her  above  dependence ;  and  that,  if  his 
protection  should  be  withdrawn,  she  must 
be  exposed  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  dia- 
tress. 

These  insinuations,  instead  of  producing 
the  desired  effect,  infiamed  ihe  indignation 
of  Monimia,  who,  in  a  most  dignified  style 
of  rebuke,  chid  her  for  her  intfelicacy  and 
presumption,  observing,  that  the  could  have 
no  title  to  taJce  such  freedoms  wiUi  lodgers, 
whose  punctuality  and  regular  deportment 
left  her  no  room  to  complain.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  animated  reply,  she  underwent  the 
most  deplorable  anguish,  when  she  reflected 
upon  the  insolence  of  this  woman,  from  whoae 
barbarity  she  had  no  resource ;  and  seeing 
no  other  possibility  of  redress  than  that  of 
appealing  to  the  ffood  offices  of  Fathom,  she 
conquered  her  reluctance  so  far  as  to  com- 
plain to  him  of  Madame  la  Mer*tf  incivilitv. 

Pleased  with  this  application,  he  gave  ner 
to, understand,  with  very  little  ceremony  or 
preamble,  that  it  wholly  depended  upon  her- 
self whether  she  should  continue  to  be  wretch- 
ed, or  be  delivered  at  once  from  all  her  cares 
and  perplexity;  that,  notwithstanding  the 
disdain  with  which  she  had  treated  hjs  ad- 
dresses, he  was  stiU  ready  to  lay  liimself  and 
his  fortune  at  her  feet ;  and  that,  if  she  should 

X'n  reject  the  disinterested  proposal,  the 
le  world  and  her  own  conscience  would 
charge  upon  herself  whatever  calamities  she 
might  be  subjected  to  in  the  sequel.  Inter- 
preting into  a  favourable  hesitation  her 
silence,  which  was  the  result  of  wrath  and 
amazement,  he  proceeded  to  throw  himself 
at  her  feet,  and  utter  a  romantic  rhapsody ; 
in  the  course  of  which,  laying  aside  all  that 
restraint  which  he  had  hitherto  preserved, 
he  seized  her  delicate  hand,  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips ;  nay,  so  far  did  he  forget  himself 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  cau^t  the  fair 
creature  in  his  arrosi  and  rudely  ravished  a 
kiss  from  those  lips  which  he  had  before  con- 
templated with  tne  most  distant  reverence 
of  desire. 

Having  thus  broken  down  the  fences  of 
decorum,  and  facing  heated  with  tnnsport, 
he,  in  all  probability,  would  have  acted  the 
part  of  young  Tarquin,  and  violated  by  force 
that  sacred  shorine  of  honour,  beauty,  and 
unblemished  truth,  had  not  the  wrath  kindled 
by  such  an  unexpected  outrage  inspired  her 
with  strength  and  spirits  sufiicient  to  protect 
her  virtue,  and  intimidate  the  ruffian  who 
could  offer  vio]en<^  to  such  perfection.  She 
broke  from  his  detested  embrace  with  sur- 

{ arising  agility,  and  called  aloud  to  her  knd- 
ady  for  assistance ;  but  that  discreet  malVQa 
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WM  reflolved  to  hear  nothing^ ;  and  Fathom's 
appetite  being  whetted  to  a  .most  l^rutal  de- 
gree of  eagem^s, — ''  Madam/'  said  he,  **  all 
opposition  is  in  vain :  what  you  have  refused 
to  mj  entreaties,  jrou  shall  J iol4  to  my  power ; 
and  I  am  determined  to  roroe  you  to  your 
own  advantage." 
'  .#'/**  ^  sftying,  he  sprung  towards  her,  with 
the  most  savage  and  impious  intei^,  when 
this  amiable  heroine  snatching  up  his  sword, 
which  lay  upon  a  t»y-table,  and  unsheathing 
it  instantaneously,  presented  the  point  to  his 
breast,  and,  while  her  eyes  glanced  with 
intolerable  keenness, — *'  Villain !"  cried  she, 
**  the  spirit  of  my  father  animates  my  bosom, 
and  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  shall  not  be 
frustrated."  He  was  not  so  much  affected 
by  his  bodily  dancer,  as  awe-struck  at  the 
maifner  of  her  address,  and  the  appearance 
of  her  aspect,  which  seemed  to  shine  with 
something  supernatural,  and  actual Iv  dis- 
ordered his  whole  faculties,  insomuch  that 
be  retreated  without  attempting  to  make  the 
least  reply ;  and  she,  having  secured  the  door 
after  his  departure,  sat  down  to  ponder  upon 
this  shocking  event. 

Words  are  wanting  to  describe  the  accu- 
mulated horrors  that  took  possession  of  her 
mind,  when  she  thus  beheld  all  her  presaging 
fears  realized,  and  found  herself  at  the  mercy 
of  two  wretches,  who  had  now  pulled  off  the 
mask,  after  having  lost  all  sentiments  of 
humanity.  Common  affliction  was  an  agree- 
able reveiy  to  what  she  suffered,  deprived 
of  her  parents,  exiled  from  her  fHends  and 
conntij,  reduced  to  the  brink  of  wanting  the 
most  indispensable  necessaries  of  life,  in  a 
fereijgn  land,  where  she  knew  not  one  person 
to  whose  protection  she  could  have  recourse, 
from  the  mexpressible  woes  that  environed 
her :  she  complained  to  Heaven  that  her  life 
was  protracted,  for  the  augmentation  of  that 
misery  which,  was  already  too  severe  to  be 
endured ;  for  she  shuddered  at  the  prospect 
of  being  utterl^r  abandoned  in  the  last  stage 
of  mortality,  without  one  friend  to  close  her 
eyes,  or  do  the  last  offices  of  humanity  to 
her  breathless  corse.  These  were  dreadful 
reflections  to  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
bom  to  affluence  and  splendour,  trained  up 
in  all  the  elegance  of  education,  by  nature 
freight  with  that  sensibility  which  refines 
the  sentiments  and  tapte,  and  so  tenderly 
cherished  by  her  indulgent  parents,  that  they 
M^iffered  not  the  winds  of  Heaven  to  visit 
her  face  too  rouffhly. 

Having  passed  the  ni^ht  in  such  agony, 
she  rose  at  daybreak,  and,  hearing  the  chapel 
bell  toll  for  morning  prayers,  resolved  to  go 
to  this  place  of  worship,  in  order  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  Heaven:  she  no  sooner 
opened  her  chamber  door  with  this  intent, 
than  she  was  met  by  Madame  la  Mer,  who, 
'  after  having  professed  her  concern  for  what 
had  happenea  over  niffht,  and  imputed  Mr 
Fithom's  rudeness  to  the  spirit  of  tntojcica- 


tion,  by  which  she  had  never  before  seen 
him  possessed,  she  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
Monimia  from  her  purpose,  by  observingy 
that  her  health  would  be  prejudiced  by  the 
cold  morning  air;  but  finding  her  determmed, 
she  insisted  upon  accompanying  her  to  chapel, 
on  pretence  of  respect,  though,  in  reahty, 
with  a  view  to  prevent,  the  escape  of  her 
beauteous  lodger.  Thus  attended,  the  hap- 
less mourner  entered  the  place,  and,  accow- 
inff  to  the  laudable  hospitality  of  England, 
which  is  the  only  country  in  Christendom 
where  a  stranger  is  not  made  welcome  to 
the  house  of  Grod,  this  amiable  creature^ 
emaciated  and  enfeeble  as  she  was,  must 
have  stood  in  a  common  passage  during  the 
whole  service,  had  not  she  b^n  perceived 
by  a  hnmane  gentlewoman,  who,  struck  with 
l^r  beauty  and  di^ified  air,  and  melted  with 
sympathy  at  the  ineffable  sorrow  which  was 
visible  in  her  countenance,  opened  the  pew 
in  which  she  sat,  and  accommodated  Moni- 
mia and  her  attendant.  If  she  was  capti- 
vated by  her  first  appearance,  she  was  not 
less  affected  by  the  deportment  of  her  fair 

fuest,  which  was  the  pattern  of  genuine 
evotion. 

In  a  word,  this  good  lady,  who  was  a  mer. 
chant's  widow  in  opulent  circumstances,  was 
inflamed  with  a  longing  desire  to  know  and 
befiriend  the  amiable  stranger,  who,  after 
service,  turning  about  to  thank  her  for  her 
civility,  Madam  Clement,  with  that  frankntes 
which  is  the  result  of  true  benevolence,  told 
her,  she  was  too  much  prepossessed  in  her 
favour  to  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  craving 
her  acquaintance,  and  of  expressing  her  in^ 
clination  to  alleviate  (if  possible)  that  affile* 
tion  which  was  manifest  in  her  looks. 

Monimia,  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  and 
surprise  at  this  unexpected  aodress,  gazed 
upon  the  lady  in  silence,  and  when  she  re* 
peated  her  tenders  of  service,  could  make  no 
other  reply  to  her  goodness,  than  by  burst- 
ing into  a  flood  of  tears :  this  was  a  species 
ofeloquence  which  did  not  pass  unregarded 
by  Madam  Clement,  who,  while  her  own 
eyes  were  bedewed  with  the  drops  of  sym- 
pathy and  compassion,  took  the  lovely  orphan 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her,  without  flirther 
ceremony,  to  her  own  coach,  that  stood  wait- 
ing at  the  door,  whither  they  were  followed 
by  Mrs  la  Mer,  who  was  so  much  confounded 
at  the  adventure,  that  she  made  no  objections 
to  the  proposal  of  the  lady*  who  handed  her 
lodger  into  the  carriage ;  but  retired  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  to  make  Fathom  acquainted 
with  tliis  unforeseen  event. 

Meanwhile,  the  agitation  of  Monimia  at 
this  providential  deliverance  was  such  as  had 
well  nigh  destroyed  her  tender  frame.  The 
blood  flushed  and  forsook  her  cheeks  by 
turns ;  she  trembled  ffom  head  to  foot,  not- 
withstanding the  consolatory  assurances  of 
Madam  Clement ;  and,  without  being  able  to 
utter  one  word*  was  conducted  to  the  home 
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of  that  kind.beneftctrew,  where  the  violence 
of  her  transports  overpowered  her  constitu- 
tion, and  she  sunk  down  upoo  a  couch  in  a 
swoon,  finoin  which  she  was  not  easily  re- 
covered. This  affecting  circumstance  aug- 
mented the  pity,  and  interested  the  curiosity 
of  Madam  Clement,  who  concluded  there  was 
something  very  extraordinary  in  the  case  of 
the  stranger  to  produce  these  agonies,  and 
gmt&v  impatient  to  hear  the  particulars  of  her 
stoiy. 

Monimia  no  sooner  retrieved  the  use  of 
her  faculties,  than  looking  around,  and  oh- 
serving  with  what  humane  concern  her  new 
hostess  was  employed  in  effecting  her  re- 
covery,— **  Is  this,''  said  she,  "  a  flattering 
illusion  of  the  brain  1  or  am  I  really  under  the 
protection  of  some  beneficent  being,  whom 
Heaven  hath  inspired  wiUi  generosity  to 
rescue  a  hapless  stranger  from  the  most 
forlorn  state  of  misery  and  woe  V*  Her  voice 
was  at  all  times  ravishingly  sweet ;  and  this 
exclamation  was  pronounced  with  such  pa- 
thetic fervour,  that  Madam  Clement  clasped 
her  in  her  arms,  and,  kissing  her  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  maternal  affection,—'*  Yes," 
cried  she,  <*  fair  creature.  Heaven  hath  be- 
stowed upon  me  a  heart  to  compassionate, 
and  power,  I  hope,  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
your  sorrows." 

She  then  pcevailed  upon  her  to  take  some 
nourishment  and  afterwards  to  recount  the 
particulars  of  her  fate ;  a  task  she  performed 
with  such  accuracy  and  candour,  that  Madam 
Clement,  far  from  suspecting  her  sincerity, 
saw  truth  and  conviction  in  every  circum- 
stance of  her  tale  ;  and  having  condoled  her 
misfortunes,  entreated  her  to  forget  them,  or 
at  least  look  upon  herself  as  one  sheltered 
under  the  care  and  tuition  of  a  person  whose 
study  it  would  be  to  supply  her  want  of  na- 
tural parents.  This  would  have  been  a  happy 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  had  it  not  arrived  too 
late ;  but  such  a  sudden  unlooked-for  transi- 
tion not  only  disordered  the  faculties  of  poor 
Monimia's  mind,  but  also  overpowered  the 
organs  of  her  body,  already  fatigued  and  en- 
feebled by  the  distresses  she  had  undergone  ; 
80  that  she  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever  that  same 
night,  and  became  delirious  before  morning, 
when  a  physician  was  called  to  her  assist- 
ance. 

While  this  gentleman  was  in  the  house. 
Madam  Clement  was  visited  by  Fathom,  who, 
after  having  complained,  in  the  most  insin- 
uating manner,  that  she  had  encouraged  his 
wife  to  abandon  her  duty,  told  her  a  plausible 
story  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Monimia, 
and  his  marriage  at  the  Fleet,  which,  he  said, 
he  was  ready  to  prove  by  the  evidence  of  the 
clersyman  who  joined  them,  and  that  of  Mrs 
la  Mer,  who  was  present  at  the  ceremony. 
The  good  lady,  altnough  a  little  stagoiered  at 
the  genteel  appearance  and  engaging  address 
of  this  stranger,  could  not  prpvail  upon  her- 
self to  believe  that  she  had  been  imposed 


upon  by  her  ftiir  lodger,  who  hy  this  time  hai 
given  too  convincing  a  proof  of  her  sincerity ; 
nevertheless,  in  order  to  prevent  any  dispute 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  or 
recovery  of  Monimia,  she  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  she  would  aot  at  present  enter 
upon  the  merits  of  the  cause,  but  only  assure 
him,  that  the  younf^  lady  was  actually  bereft 
of  her  senses,  and  m  imminent  danger  of  her 
life ;  for  the  truth  of  which  assertions  she 
would  appeal  to  his  own  observation,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  physician,  who  was  then  em- 
ployed in  writing  a  prescription  for  the  core 
of  her  disease. 

So  saying,  she  conducted  him  into  the 
chamber,  where  he  beheld  the  hapless  vir^ 
stretched  upon  a  sick-bed,  panting  under  the 
violence  of  a  distemper  too  mimty  for  her 
weakly  frame,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  dis- 
composure in  her  looks ;  all  the  roses  of  her 
youth  were  faded,  yet  all  the  graces  of  her 
beauty  were  not  fled ;  she  retained  that  sweet- 
ness and  symmetry,  which  death  itself  could 
not  destroy ;  and  though  her  discourse  was 
incoherent,  her  voice  was  still  musical,  re- 
sembling those  feathered  songsters  who  loar- 
ble  their  native  wild-notes  toild. 

Fathom,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  so  on 
this,  did  behave  like  an  inimitable  actor ;  he 
ran  to  the  bed-side  with  all  the  trepidation 
of  a  distracted  lover :  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks, 
imprinted  a  thousand  kisses  on  the  soft  hand 
of  Monimia,  who,  regarding  him  with  a  lack- 
lustre and  undtstinguishing  eye, — **  Alas, 
Renaido,"  said  she,  '<  we  were  bom  to  be 
unhappy."  "  Would  to  Heaven !"  cried  Fer- 
dinand, in  a  transport  of  grief,  "  the  wretch 
Renaldo  had  never  been  bom  !  that  is  the 
villain  who  seduced  the  affection  of  this  un- 
fortunate woman.  I  admitted  the  traitor  into 
my  friendship  and  confidence,  relieved  him 
in  his  necessities,  and,  like  the  ungrateful 
viper,  he  hath  stung  the  very  bosom  that 
cherished  him  in  his  distress."  Then  he 
proceeded  to  inform  Madam  Clement  how  he 
had  delivered  that  same  Renaldo  fVoro  prison, 
maintained  him  afterwards  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, and  at  length  furnished  him  with  a 
sum  of  money  and  proper  credentials  to  sup- 
port his  interest  at  the  court  of  Vienna. 

Having  finished  this  detail,  he  asked  the 
physician's  sentiments  of  his  wife's  distem- 
per ;  and,  being  told  that  her  life  was  in  ex- 
treme jeopardy,  begged  he  would  use  his 
utmost  endeavours  m  her  behalf,  and  even 
made  him  a  tender  of  an  extraordinary  fee, 
which  was  refbsed :  he  also  thanked  Madam 
Clement  for  her  charity  and  benevolence  to- 
wards a  stranger,  and  took  his  leave  with 
many  polite  professions  of  gratitude  and  es- 
teem. He  had  no  sooneV  quitted  the  house, 
than  the  physician,  who  was  a  humane  man 
and  a  forei^er,  began  to  caution  the  lady 
against  his  msinnations,  observing,  that  some 
circumstances  of  the  story  concerning  Re* 
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naldo  were,  to  hb  particular  knowledge,  con- 
traiY  to  truth ;  for  that  he  himself  bad  been 
applied  to  for  letters  of  recommendation  in 
behalf  of  Count  Melvil,  by  a  Jew  merchant 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  supplied  the 
young  gentleman  with  money  sufficieht  for 
his  occasions,  in  consequence  of  a  minute 
inquiry  ho  haid  made  into  the  ^character  of 
Renaldo,  who  was,  by  all  reports,  a  youth  of 
strict  honour  and  untainted  morals. 

Madam  Clement,  thus  cautioned,  eatered 
into  deliberation  with  her  own  thoughtil,  and 
comparing  the  particulars  of  this  account 
with  those  of  Moniraia's  own  story,  she  con- 
cluded that  Fathom  was  the  very  traitor  he 
himself  had  described ;  and  that  he  had,  by 
abusing  the. confidence  of  both,  effected  a 
&tal  breach  between  two  innocent  and  de- 
serving lovers.  She  accordingly  looked  upon 
him  with  horror  and  detestation ;  but  never- 
theless resolved  to  treat  him  with  civilitv  in 
the  mean  time,  that  the  poor  young  lady 
might  not  be  disturbed  in  her  last  moments ; 
for  she  had  now  lost  all  hopes  of  her  recovery. 
Yet  the  fever  abated,  and  in  two  days  she 
retrieved  the  use  of  her  reason ;  though  the 
distemper  had  affected  her  lungs,  and  she  was 
in  all  appearance  doomed  to  linger  a  few 
weeks  longer  in  a  consumption. 

Fathom  was  punctual  in  his  visitation, 
though  never  admitted  into  her  presence  after 
the  delirium  vanished ;  and  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  her  conveyed  in  a  chariot 
to  Kensington  Gravel-pits,  a  place  which 
may  be  termed  the  last  stage  of  many  a 
mortal  peregrination.  He  now  implicitly  be- 
lieved that  death  would  in  a  few  days  baffle 
all  his  desijpds  ui)on  the  unfortunate  Moni- 
mia ;  and  mreaeemat  that  as  he  had  owned 
himself  her  husband,  he  miffht  be  obliged  to 
defray  the  expense  incurred  by  her  sickness 
and  burial,  he  very  prudently  mtermitted  in 
his  visits,  and  had  recourse  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  auxiliary. 

As  for  Monimia,  she  approached  tlie  goal 
of  life,  not  simply  with  resignation,  but  with 
rapture ;  she«enjoyed  in  tranquillity  the  con- 
versation of  her  kmd  bene&ctress,  who  never 
stirred  from  her  apartment ;  she  was  blessed 
with  the  spiritual  consolation  of  a  worthy 
clergyman,  who  removed  all  her  religious 
scruples :  and  she  congratulated  herself  on 
the  near  prospect  of  that  land  of  peace  where 
sorrow  is  not  known. 

At  length  Mrs  la  Mer  gave  notice  to  our 
adventurer  of  this  amiable  young  lady's  de- 
cease, and  the  time  fixed  for  the  interment : 
.  upon  which  these  two  virtuous  associates 
took  possession  of  a  place,  from  whence  they 
cauld,  unperceived,  behold  the  funeral.  He 
most  have  a  hard  heart,  who  without  any 
emotion  of  pity,. can  see  the  lafet  offices  per- 
formed to  a  younff  creature  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  even  though  he 
knowi  not  her  name,  and  is  an  otter  stmngei: 
to  her  virtues.    How  caUous,  then,  most  the 
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soul  of  that  wretch  have  been,  who,  without 
a  symptom  of  remorse  or  concern,  saw  the 
sable  hearse  adorned  with  white  plumes,  as 
emblems  of  Moniroia*s  purity,  pass  before 
him,  while  her  incomparable  merit  stood  full 
in  his  remembrance,  and  he  knew  himself  the 
wicked  cause  of  her  untimely  fate ! 

Perfidious  wretch !  thy  crim^  turn  out  so 
atrocious,  that  I  half  repent  me  of  having 
undertaken  to  record  thy  memoirs ;  yet  smm 
monsters  ouffht  tobe  exhibited  to  public  view, 
that  mankind  may  be  upon  their  guard  against 
imposture ;  that  the  world  may  see  how- fraud 
is  apt  to  overshoot  itself;  and  that  as  virtue, 
though  it  may  suffer  for  a  while,  will  triumph 
in  the  end,  so  iniquity,  though  it  may  prosper 
for  a  season,  will  at  last  be  overtaken  by  that 
punishment  and  disgrace  which  are  its  due. 


CHAPTER  L. 

Fathom  shifts  the  scene,  and  aippears  in  a 
new  character. 

Fathom's  expectations  with  respect  to  the 
fair  orphan  having  thus  ]^oved  abortive,  he 
lost  no  time  in  bewailing  his  miscarriage, 
but  had  immediate  recourse  to  other  means 
of  improving  his  small  fortune,  which  at  this' 
period  amounted  to  near  two  hundred  pounds. 
Whatever  inclination  he  had  to  resume  the 
character  he  had  formerly  borne  in  the  polite 
world,  he  durst  not  venture  to  launcn  out 
again  into  the  expense  necessary  to  maintain 
that  station,  because  his  former  resources 
were  now  stopped,  and  aU  the  people  of 
fashion  by  this  time  convinced  of  his  being 
a  needy  adventurer.  Nevertheless,  he  re- 
solved to  sound  the  sentiments  of  his  old 
friends  at  a  distance,  and  judge,  from  the 
reception  he  should  meet  with,  how  fiur  he 
might  presume  upon  their  countenance  and 
fovour ;  for  he  rightly  supposed,  that,  tf  he 
could  in  any  shape  contribute  to  their  interest 
or  amusement,  Uiey  would  easily  forgive  his 
former  pretensions  to  quality,  arroffant  as 
they  Were,  and  still  entertain  him  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  necessary  acquaintance. 

With  this  view,  he  one  day  presented  him- 
self at  court  in  a  very  gay  suit  of  doUies, 
and  bowed  at  a  distance  to  many  of  hiff  old 
fashionable  friends  of  both  sexes,  not  one  of 
whom  favoured  him  with  any  other  notice 
than  that  of  a  quarter  courtesy,  or  slight 
inclination  of  the  head;  for  by  this  time  the 
few  that  remembered  him  knew  from  what 
retirement  he  now  emerged,  and  avoided  him 
accordingly  as  the  jail  infection;  but  the 
mater  part  of  those  who  had  cultivated  him 
in  the  zenith  of  his  fortune  were  now  otler 
Grangers  to  his  person,  which  they  had  ae* 
toally  forgot,  amidst  the  succession  of  noveil- 
ties  tlvit  surrounded  them :  or,  if  they  did 
recollect  his  name,  it  waa  xemembend  m  an 
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old  fashion,  which  had  been  many  months  out 
of  date. 

I^otwithstanding  these  mtrtifying  dis- 
couragomente,  our  hero,  that  same  evening, 
effected  a  lodgement  in  a  certain  gaming- 
house not  far  from  St  James's ;  and  as  he 
played  pretty  high,  and  made  a  parade  of  his 
reixdy  money,  he  was  soon  recognised  by 
divers  persons  of  consequence,  who  cordially 
welcomed  him  to  England,  on  pretence  of 
believing  he  had  been  abroad,  and  with  great 
complacency  repeated  their  former  profess- 
ions of  friendship.  Though  this  was  a  cer- 
tain way  of  retaining  the  favour  of  thope 
worthies,  while  his  linances  continued  to 
flou^sh,  and  his  payments  were  prompt,  he 
knew  the  weakness  of  his  funds  too  well,  to 
think  they  could  bear  the  vicissitudes  of 
play ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  two  British 
knights  who  had  spoiled  him  at  Paris,  hung 
over  his  imagination  with  the  most  frightful 
presages :  brides,  be  perceived  that  gaming 
was  now  roanaffed  in  such  a  manner,  as  ren- 
dered skill  and  dexterity  of  no  advantage ; 
for  the  spirit  of  play  having  overspread  the 
land,  like  a  pestilence,  raged  to  such  a  degree 
of  madness  and  desperation,  that  the  unhappy 
people  who  wer^  infected,  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  amusement,  economy,  or  caution, 
and  risked  their  fortunes  upon  issues  equally 
extravagant,  childish,  and  absurd. 

The  whole  mystery  of  the  art  was  reduced 
to  the  simple  exercise  of  tossing  up  a  guinea, 
and  the  lust  of  laying  wagers,  which  they 
indulged  to  a  surprising  pitch  of  ridiculous 
intemperance.  In  one  comer  of  the  room 
mi^t  be  beard  a  pair  of  lordlings  running 
their  grandmothers  against  each  other,  that 
is,  betting  sums  on  the  longest  liver ;  in  ano- 
ther, the  success  of  the  wager  depended  upon 
the  sex  of  the  landlady's  next  child ;  and  one 
of  the  waiters  happening  to  drop  down  in  an 
apoplectic  fit,  a  certain  noble  peer  exclaim- 
ed,—'* Dead,  for  a  thousand  pounds."  The 
challenge  was  immediately  accepted,  and 
when  the  master  of  the  house  sent  for  a  sur- 
geon to  attempt  a  cure,  the  nobleman  who 
set  the  price  upon  the  patient's  head,  insisted 
upon  his  bein^  left  to  the  efforts  of  iftiture 
atone,  otherwise  the  wager  should  be  void : 
nay,  when  the  landlord  harped  upon  the  loss 
he  fhould  sustain  by  the  death  of  a  trusty 
servant,  his  lordship  obviated  the  objection, 
by  desiring  that  the  fellow  might  be  charged 
in  the  bill. 

In  shortt  the  rage  of  gaming  seemed  to 
have  devoured  all  their  other  faculties,  and 
to  have  equalled  the  rash  enthufiiasm  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Malacca,  in  the  East  Indies, 
who  are  so  possessed  with  that  pernicious 
spirit,  that  they  sacrifice  to  it  not  only  their 
fortunes,  but  also  their  wives  and  children ; 
and  then  letting  their  hair  down  upon  their 
shoulders,  in  imitation  of  tJie  ancient  Lace- 
demonians when  Uiey  devoted  themselves  to 


and  murder  every  living  creature  in  their 
way.  In  this,  however,  they  differ  from  the 
gamesters  of  our  country,  who  never  find 
their  senses,  until  they  have  lost  their  for- 
tunes, and  beggared  their  fiimilies ;  wheiess 
the  Malays  never  run  a  miick^'bat  in  conse- 
quence of  misery  and  despair. 

Such  are  the  amusements,  or  rather  such 
is  the  continual  employment  of  those  hope- 
ful youths  who  are  destined  by  birth  to  be 
the  judges  of  our  property,  and  pillars  of  oar 
constitution :  such  are  tne  heirs  and  repre- 
sentatives  of  those  patriots  who  planned,  and 
those  heroes  who  maintained,  tne  laws  and 
freedom  of  their  countiy ;  who  were  the  pa- 
trons of  merit,  the  fathers  of  the  poor,  the 
terror  of  vice  and  immorality,  and  at  once 
the  ornaments  and  support  of  a  happy  nation. 
Our  adventurer  considered  all  these  cir- 
cumstances  with  his  wonted  sa^^acity,  and, 
seeing  upon  what  precarious  footing  he  must 
stand,  should  he  fank  himself  with  such 
society,  he  wisely  came  to  the  resolution  of 
descending  one  step  in  the  degrees  of  life, 
and  of  taking  upon  nim  the  title  of  physician, 
under  which  lie  did  not  despair  of  insinuating 
himself  into  the  pockets  of  his  patients,  and 
into  the  secrets  of  private  families,  so  as  to 
acquire  a  comfortable  share  of  practice,  or 
captivate  the  heart  of  some  heiress  or  rich 
widow,  whose  fortune  would  at  once  render 
him  independent  and  happy. 

After  this  determination,  his  next  care  was 
to  concert  measures  for  his  first  appearance 
in  this  new  character ;  well  knowing  that 
the  success  of  a  physician,  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure,  depends  upon  the  external  equipage  in 
which  he  first  declares  himself  an  adept  in 
the  healing  art.  He  first  of  all  procured  a 
few  books  on  the  subject  of  medicine,  w^cb 
he  studied  with  great  attention  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
repaired  to  Tunbridge  with  the  first  of  the 
season,  where  he  appeared  in  the  unifonn  of 
ifisculapius,  namely,  a  plain  suit,  full  trimmed, 
with  a  voluminous  tie-periwig;  believing, 
that,  in  this  place,  he  might  ^iae,  as  it  were, 
imperceptibly  into  the  functions  of  his  new 
employment,  and  gradually  accustom  himself 
to  the  method  and  form  of  prescription. 

A  man  so  wdl  known  in  the  gay  world 
could  not  be  supposed  to  efibct  sucn  a  trans- 
formation without  being  observed ;  and  there- 
fore,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  censure  and 
ridicule  of  those  who  might  be  tempted  lo 
make  themselves  merry  at  his  expense,  he, 
on  his  arrival  at  the  wells,  repaired  to  the 
shop  of  an  apothecary,  and  calling  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  wrote  a  preseriotion,  wnieh 
he  desirea  might  be  immediately  made  op. 
While  this  was  doing  by  the  servant,  he  wa« 
invited  into  a  parlonr  by  the  master,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  conversation  tooehinff 
the  properties  of  the  Tunbiidge  water,  whicb 
seemed  to  have  been  his  muticular  study ; 
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on  that  8abj<ict  with  iiideiktigable  assiduity. 
From  this  theme,  he  made  digressions  into 
other  parts  of  medicine,  upon  wnich  he  spoke 
with  such  plagsible  elocution,  that  the  apothe- 
cary, whose  knowledge  in  that  art  ^tj^  not 
very  profound,  looked  upon  him  as  a  physi- 
cian of  ^eat  Jeaming  and  experience,  and 
hinted  a  desire  of  knowing  his  name  and. 
situation. 

Fathom  accordingly  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  he  had  studied  physic,  and  had 
taken  his  degrees  at  Padua,  rather  for  his 
amusement,  than  with  any  view  of  exercising 
medicine,  as  he  then  could  not  possibly  fore- 
see the  misfortunes  which  had  since  hap- 
pened to  his  &mily,  and  by  which  be  was 
now  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  profess- 
ion that  was  very  much  beneath  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  birth.  Yet  he  bore  his  disap- 
pointments with  resignation,  and  even  good 
humour,  and  blessed  his  stars  for  having 
inclined  him  to  the  study  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge  by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to 
laugL  at  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  He  then 
observed,  that  he  had  practised  with  some 
applause  at  the  hot  well  near  Bristol,  before 
he  thought  he  should  be  ever  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  fee  ;  and  that,  in  ail 
probability,  his  metamorphosis,  when  known, 
would  furnish  matter  of  surprise  and  nierri^ 
ment  to  some  of  his  old  acquaintance. 

The  apothecary  was  equally  struck  with 
his  polite  address,  and  pleased  with  his  agree- 
able discourse :  he  consoled  him  for  the  mis- 
foitunes  of  his  family,  by  assuring  him,  that 


would  be  granted  by  their  apprehension. 
Here,  howey|r,  he  happened  to  be  mistaken. 

The  younfflady  being  seized  with  a  violent , 
headach  and  palpitation,  her  mother  desired 
the  apothecary  to  recommend  a  physician; 
and  the  person  with  whom  he  was  contracted 
being  at  that  time  absent,  he  proposed  Doctor 
Fathom  as  a  man  of  great  ability  and  discre- 
tion ;  but  the  good  lady  rejected  the  proposal 
with  disdain,  &9au8e  she  had  formerly  known 
him  in  the  character  of  a  count — ^though  that 
very  character  was  the  chief  reason  tha;t  had 
then  induced  her  to  crave  his  advice. 

6'uch  is  the  caprice  of  the  world  in  general, 
that  whatever  bears  the  face  of  novelty  cap- 
tivates, or  rather  bewitches,  the  imagina- 
tion,  and  confounds  the  ideas  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  If,  for  example,  a  scullion, 
from  the  clicking  of  pewter,  shall  conceive 
a  taste  for  the  cfinking  of  rhyme,  and  make 
shift  to  bring  together  twenty  syllables,  so 
as  that  the  tenth  and  last  shall  have  the  like 
ending,  the  composition  is  immediately  ex- 
tolled as  a  miracle ;  and  what  appeals  to  the 
admiration  is  not  the  wit,  the  elegance,  or 
poetry  of  the  work,  but  the  uncultivated  talent 
and  humble  station  of  the  author.  A  reader 
does  not  exclaim, — **  What  a  delicate  senti- 
ment !  what  a  beautiful  simile !  what  easy 
and  musical  versification  1" — but  cries  in 
rapture, — "  Heavens !  what  a  prodigy !  a 
poet  from  the  scullery !  a  muse  in  livery ! 
or,  Apollo  with  a  trowel !"  The  public  is 
astonished  into  liberalitj — ^the  scullion  ea{^ 


or  indeed  profitable,  than  the  character  of  a 
physician,  provided  he  could  once  wriffgle 
himself  into  practice ;  and  insinuated,  that, 
althomgh  he  was  restricted  by  certain  engage- 
ments with  other  persons  of  the  faculty,  he 
should  be  ^ad  of  an  opportunity  to  show  his 
regard  for  Doctor  Fathom.  This  was  a  very 
effectual  method  which  our  hero  took  to 
intimate  his  new  character  to  the  public. 
By  the  industry  and  communicative  disposi- 
tion of  the  apothecary,  it  was  circulated  in 
half  a  day  through  every  family  in  the  place ; 
and,  next  morning,  when  Ferdinand  appear, 
ed,  the  company  forthwith  assembled  in  se- 
parate groups,  and  fVom  ea<m  knot  he  heard 
his  name  reverberated  in  a  whisper. 

Having  thus  announced  himself  to  all 
whom  it  might  concern,  and  allowed  the  la- 
dies two  days  to  discuss  the  merit  of  his 
transfiguration,  together  with  the  novelty  of 
the  case,  he  ventured  to  salute,  at  a  distance, 
a  lady  and  her  daughter,  who  had  been  his 
patients  at  the  hot  well ;  and  although  they 
bonoured  his  bow  with  the  return  of  a  slight 
courtesy,  they  gave  him  not  the  least  encou- 
nfement  to  make  a  nearer  approach.  Not- 
withstanding this  rebuff,  he  concluded,  that 
should  the  health  of  either  come  in  question, 
they  would  renew  their  application  to  his 
■killf  tM  what  was  refused  by  their  pride, 


from  those  trenchers  ne  scoured  before— 
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hind which  he  was  wont  to  stand — and  the 
bricklayer,  instead  of  plastering  walls,  be- 
daubs his  illustrious  patron  with  the  mortar 
of  his  praise.  Thus  lifted  into  a  higher 
sphere,  their  talents  receive  cultivation ;  they 
become  professed  bards;  and  though  their 
subsequent  works  bear  evident  marki  of  im- 
provement, they  are  neglected  among  the 
rest  of  their  brethren,  because  that  novelty 
which  recommended  them  in  the  beginning 
no  longer  remains. 

So  it  fared  with  our  adventurer  in  his  new 
occupation.  There  was  something  so  ex- 
traordinary in  a  nobleman's  understanding 
medicine,  and  so  uncommon  in  a  physician's 
prescribing  gratis,  that  the  cunosiiy  tnd 
admiration  of  the  company  at  Bristol  Were 
engaged,  and  they  followed  his  advice,  as 
the  direction  of  some  supernatural  intelli- 
gence :  but,  now  that  he  professed  himself 
one  of  the  faculty,  and  might  be  supposed  to 
have  refreshed  his  memory,  and  reinforced 
his  knowledge  for  the  occasion,  he  was  as 
much  overlooked  as  any  other  physician  un- 
supported by  interest  or  cabal ;  or,  at  least, 
the  notice  he  attracted  was  not  at  all  to  the 
adi%ntaffe  of  his  character,  because  it  wholly 
regarded  the  decline  of  his  fortune,  which  is 
a  nevf  r-failing  fund  of  disgrace. 

These  mortifications  did  not  overcome  the 
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IMiUence  and  perseverance  of  Fathom,  who , 
foresaw,  that  the  soothing  hand  of  time  would 
caflt  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  those  scenes  which 
were  remembered  to  his  prejudice ;  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  though  he  was  excluded 
from  the  private  parties  of  the  fair  sex,  in 
which  his  main  hope  of  success  was  placed, 
he  should  be  able  to  insinuate  himself  into 
some  degree  of  favour  and  practice  among 
the  male  patients ;  and  some. lucky  cure,  pro- 
perly displayed,  might  be  the  means  of  pro- 
parting  his  fame,  and  banishing  that  reserve 
which  at  present  interfered  with  his  purpose. 
Accordingly,  it  was  not  lonj?  before  he  fooffd 
means  tooreak  that  spell  of  universal  preju- 
dice that  hedged  him  in.  At  the  ordinary 
which  he  frequented,  his  polite  carriage, 
facetious  remarks,  and  agreeable  stories, 
toon  conciliated  the  reganl  of  his  fellow- 
guests,  among  whom  he  sometimes  rallied 
his  own  transformation  with  singular  good 
humour  and  success :  he  was  even  witty  upon 
his  want  of  employment,  and  used  to  observe, 
that  a  physician  without  practice  had  one 
comfort  to  which  his  brethren  were  stran- 
gers, namely,  that  the  seldomer  he  had  occa- 
sion to  prescribe,  the  less  he  had  upon  his 
conscience,  on  account  of  being  accessory 
to  the  death  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Nothing  so  effectually  blunts  the  shafls  of 
ridicule,  and  defeats  the  aims  of  slander,  as 
this  method  of  anticipation.  In  spite  of  the 
arrows  that  were  levelled  "against  his  repu- 
tation from  every  tea*table  at  Tunbridse,  he 
niade  his  party  food  among  almost  all  the 
gay  young  gentlemen  that  frequented  the^ 
place :  ftir  from  avoiding  his  companv,  they 
began  to  court  his  conversation,  and  he  was 
commonly  seen  in  the  walks  surrounded  with 
a  group  of  admirers. 

Uavinff  thus  paved  the  way  for  a  total  i:e- 
moval  of  the  invidious  prepossession  that 
obstructed  his  views,  he,  one  night,  while 
every  person  was  lulled  in  the  arms  of  re- 
pose, and  universal  silence  prevailed,  tuned 
lu0  violin,  and  began  to  play  some  masterly 
airs,  in  a  tone  so  uncommonly  expressive, 
and  with  such  ravishing  dexterity  of  execu- 
tion, that  a  certain  lady,  who  lodged  in  the 
same  house,  being  waked  by  the  music,  and 
ifirnorant  of  the  source  from  which  it  flowed, 
listened  with  rapture,  as  to  the  harp  of  an 
angel ;  and  wrapping  herself  in  a  loose  gown, 
rose  and  opened  her  chamber-door,  in  order 
to  discover  in  what  apartment  the  musician 
resided.  She  no  sooner  entered  the  passage, 
than  she  found  her  fellow-lodgers  already 
assembled  on  the  same  occasion ;  and  there 
they  remained  during  the  best  part  of  the 
night,  transported  by  the  harmony  which  our 
hero  produced. 

Doctor  Fathom  was  immediately  known 
to  be  the  author  of  this  entertainment,  and 
thus  retrieved  the  benefit  of  that  admiration 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  appearing  in  the 


shape  of  a  physician.  For,  as  ptople  had 
formerly  wondered  to  see  a  count  skilled  in 
medicine,  they  were  now  amazed  to  find  a 
physician  sucn  a  master  in  music. 

Tl]^  good  effects  of  this  stratagem  were 
almost  instantaneous.  His  performance  be- 
came the  topic  of  discourse  amongall  the  fiisb- 
ionable  company:  his  male  fiiends  compli- 
mented him  from  the  information  of  the  otner 
sex ;  and  that  lady  whom  he  had  re^ed,  in. 
stead  of  that  shyness  and  disdain  with  which 
she  used  to  receive  his  salutation,  at  their  very 
next  meeting  in  the  thoroughfare,  returned 
his  bow  wiUi  marks  of  profound  respect. 
Nay,  at  midnight,  she,  with  the  rest,  took 
post  in  the  same  place  where  they  had  been 
stationed  before ;  and,  by  frequent  tittering 
and  repeated  whispers,  gave  intimation  to 
Fathom,  that  they  would  be  glad  of  a  second 
serenade.  But  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  human  passions  to  indulge  tnis  their 
desire ;  it  was  his  interest  to  inflame  their 
impatience,  rather  than  to  gratify  their  ex- 
pectation ;  and  therefore  he  tantalized  them 
for  some  (yours,  by  tuning  his  violin,  and 
playing  some  flourishes,  which,  however, 
produced  nothing  to  fulfil  their  wishes. 

At  the  ordinary,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
gentleman,  a  lodger  in  the  same  house,  who 
assured  him,  that  the  ladies  would  take  it  as 
a  great  favour  if  he  would  let  them  know 
when  he  intended  to  amuse  himself  again 
with  his  instrument,  that  they  might  not,  by 
falling  asleep  beforehand,  deprive  themselves 
of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  music.  To 
this  message  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  con- 
sequence and  reserve,  that,  thoo^h  music 
was  not  the  art  he  professed,  he  should  be 
always  complaisant  enough  to  entertain  the 
ladies  to  the  utmost  of  his  powei^  when  their 
commands  were  signified  to  him  in  a  manner 
suited  to  his  character ;  but  that  he  would 
never  put  himself  on  the  footing  of  an  itine- 
rant harper,  whose  music  is  tolerated  through 
the  medium  of  a  board  partition.  The  gen- 
tleman bavin?  reported  this  answer  to  his 
constituents,  they  empowered  him  to  invite 
Doctor  Fathom  to  breakfast,  and  he  was 
next  morning  introduced  with  the  usual  cere- 
mony, and  tre^ed  with  uncommon  regard 
by  all  the  females  of  the  house,  assembled 
for  his  reception. 

Havingthus  broken  the  ice  of  their  aversion 
in  one  part,  so  as  that  the  beams  of  his  per- 
sonal accomplishments  had  room  to  operate, 
he  soon  effegted  a  general  thaw  in  his  favour, 
and  found  himself  growing  once  more  into 
request  amon^  the  most  amiable  pi^^  of  the 
creation.  His  company  was  coveted,  and 
his  taste  consulted,  in  their  balls,  conceits, 
and  private  assemblies ;  and  be  recobipensed 
the  regard  they  paid  to  him  with  an  mcess- 
ant  exertion  of  his  agreeable  talents,  polite- 
ness, and  good  humour. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

TrmmphM  over  a  medical  rivaL 

Tbt,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  attention,  hie 
medical  capacity  seemed  to  be  quite  forgot. 
Thej  respected  his  good  breeding,  were 
channed  with  his  voice,  and  admired  the 
fine  touches  of  his  hand  upon  the  violin ;  but 
in  cultivating  the  fiddJer,  they  utterly  neg- 
lected  the  physician;  and  in  vain  did  he 
attempt  to  divide  their  regard,  by  taking  all 
Opportunities  to  turn  the  conversation  into  a 
more  interesting  channel.  It  was  to  little 
purpose  he  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  won- 
der  of  his  audience  with  frequent  descriptions 
of  portentous  maladies  and  amazing  cures 
he  nad  seen  and  performed  in  the  course  of 
his  study  and  practice  abroad:  and  to  no 
effect  did  he  publicly  bus^  himself  in  making 
experiments  on  the  mineral  water,  in  whii^ 
he  pretended  to  have  made  several  new  and 
important  discoveries.  These  efforts  did 
not  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  company ;  because  they  saw  nothing 
sifrprising  m  a  physician's  being  acquainted 
witn  all  the  mysteries  of  his  art ;  and,  as  their 
custom  was  already  bespoken  for  others  of 
the  profession,  whom  it  was  their  interest  to 
employ,  our  adventurer  might  have  starved 
in  the  midst  of  the  caresses  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, had  not  he  derived  considerable  advan- 
tage from  a  lucky  accident  in  the  course  of 
his  expectancy. 

A  ^ntlewoman's  daughter,  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  by  drinkine  the  waters,  had  so 
far  recovered  her  health  and  complexion  as 
to  aljure  the  affection  of  a  young  squire  in 
the  neighboitrhood,  who  amused  her  for  some 
time  with  his  addresses,  until  his  heart  was 
seduced  by  the  charms  of  another  young  lady 
lately  arrived  at  the  wells.  The  forsaken 
nymph,  shocked  at  this  disgrace  and  morti- 
iication,  relapsed  into  her  former  languishing 
disorder,  ana  was  by  her  mother  put  under 
the  management  and  prescription  of  a  phy- 
sician,  who  had  been  an  industrious  enemy 
of  Fathom  from  his  first  appearance  at  Tun- 
bridge.  The  patient,  though  violently  cha- 
grined at  the  levity  of  her  quondam  aomirer, 
was  not  altogether  without  hope,  that  the 
very  same  inconstancy  which  had  prompted 
him  to  leave  her,  might  in  time  induce  him 
to.  return,  after  the  novelty  of  his  new  passion 
-should  be  worn  off;  and  this  hope  served  to 
/support  her  under  the  sorrow  and  disgrace 
0f  her  disappointment.  At  length,  however, 
the  squire  and  his  new  mistress  disappeared, 
and  some  busy-body  was  officious  enough  to 
communicate  this  piece  of  news  to  the  for- 
lorn shepherdess,  with  this  additional  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  were  gone  to  a  neigh, 
boorinff  parish  to  be  joined  m  the  bands  of 
wedlock 
*  These  fktal  tidings  were  no  sooner  im- 


ported to  tlie  abandoned  Phyllis,  tlian  she 
was  seized  with  an  hysteric  fit ;  and,  what 
rendered  the  accident  more  unfortunate,  her 
physician  had  been  called  to  the  country, 
and  was  not  exoected  at  Tunbrid|^  till  next 
day.  "Vbe  apothecary  was  immediately  sum- 
moned; and,  beinff  either  puzzled  by  the 
symptoms,  or  afraid  of  encroaching^  upon  the 
province  of  his  superiors,  'advised  the  old 
lady  to  send  fbr  Doctor  Fathom  without 
delay.  She  had  no  other  objection  to  this 
expedient,  but  the  enmity  which  she  knew 
sq|iisted  between  the  two  leeches :  yet,  hear- 
inj^that  her  own  doctor  would  not  consult 
with  Fathom  apon  his  return,  but  perhaps 
renounce  the  natient,  by  which  means  her 
daughter's  heaJth  might  be  endangered,  she 
would  not  s<4lcit  our  hero's  assistance,  until 
the  young  lady  had  remained  seven  hours 
speechless  and  insensible;  when,  her  fear 
prevailing  over  every  other  consideration, 
she  implored  the  advice  of  our  adventurer, 
who,  havinj;  made  the  necessary  interroga- 
tions, and  mi  the  patient's  pulse,  which  was 
regular  and  distinct,  found  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  the  fit  would  not  last  much  longer, 
and,  after  having  observed  that  she  was  in 
a  very  dangerous  way,  prescribed  some  me- 
dicines for  external  application;  anj,  to 
enhance  their  opinion  of  his  diligence  and 
humanity,  resolved  to  stay  in  the  room,  and 
observe  their  effeot. 

His  judgment  did  not  fail  him  on  this  occa- 
sion.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  after  his 
embrocations  had  been  applied,  she  recovered 
the  use  of  her  tongue,  opened  her  eyes,  and 
having,  in  delirious  exclamations,  upbraided 
her  perfidious  lover,  became  quite  sensible 
and  composed,  though  she  continued  ex- 
tremely low  and  dejected :  to  remedy  these 
sinkings,  certain  cordials  were  immediately 
administered,  according  to  the  prescription 
of  Doctor  Fathom,  upon  whom  extraordinary 
encomiums  were  b€»towed  by  all  present, 
who  believed  he  had  actually  rescued  h^ 
from  the  jaws  of  death ;  and  as  he  was  by 
this  time  let  into  the  secrets  of  the  family, 
he  found  himself  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ap 
egregious  favourite  of  the  old  gentlewoman ; 
when  unluckily  his  brother,  having  dismissed 
his  countiT  patient  with  uncommon  dispatch, 
entered  the  apartment,  and  eyed  his  rival 
with  looks  of  inexpressible  rafe ;  then  sur- 
veying the  patient,  and  the  vials  that  stood 
upon  the  table,  by  turns,— <<  What,  in  the 
name  of  God !"  cried  he,  "  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  trash  ?" 

"  Really,  doctor,"  replied  the  mother,  a 
little  confounded  at  being  thus  taken  by  sur- 
prise, ^  Biddy  has  been  taken  dangerously 
ill,  and  lain  seven  or  eight  hours  in  a  severe 
fit,  from  which  I  am  confident  she  would 
never  have  recovered  without  the  help  of  a ' 
physician  ;  and,  as  you  were  absent,  we  had 
recourse  to  this  gentleman,  whose  prescrip- 
tion hath  had  a  happy  and  slirprisiqg  effe^." 
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<«  Effect !"  cried  this  ofiended  member  of  the 
fkcultvt  ''pshaw !  stuff!  who  aiade  you  judge 
of  efliects  or  causes  1*'  Theu  advancing  to 
the  patient,  '*  What  has  been  the  matter, 
Miss  Biddy,  that  you  could  not  wait  till  my 
return  1"  «^ 

Here  Fathom  interposing, — "  »ir,*'  said 
he,  '*  if  you  will  step  into  the  next  room,  J 
will  communicate  my  sentiments  of  the  case, 
together  with  the  method  upon  which  I  have 
proceeded,  that  we  may  deliberate  upon  the 
next  step  that  is  to  be  taken."  Instead  of 
complying  with  this  proposal,  he  seated  him- 
self in  a  chair,  with  his  back  to  our  adven- 
turer* and,  while  he  examined  Miss  Biddy's 
pulse,  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  should 
not  consult  with  him  about  the  matter. 

Fathom,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  at 
this  uncivil  answer,  walked  round  his  anta- 
gonist, and,  placing  himself  in  his  front,  de- 
sired to  know  his  reason  for  treating  him 
with  such  supercilious  contempt.  **I  am 
resolved,"  said  the  other,  **  never  to  consult 
with  any  physician  who  has  not  taken  his 
degrees  at  either  of  the  English  universities." 
«« Upon  the  supposition,"  replied  our  adven- 
turer,*' that  no  person  can  be  properly  edu- 
cated for  the  profession  at  any  other  school." 
'*  You  are  in  the  right,"  answered  Doctor 
Loo0y,  '*  that  is  one  of  many  reasons  I  have 
for  declining  the  consultation." 

"  How  far  you  are  in  the  right,"  retorted 
Fathom,  "  I  leave  the  world  to  judge,  after 
I  have  observed,  that,  in  your  £ngTish  uni- 
versities, there  is  no  opportunity  of  studying 
tl^e  ar^ ;  no,  not  so  much  m  a  lecture  given 
on  the  subject :  nor  is  there  one  physician  of 
note  in  this  kingdom  who  has  not  derived 
.  the  greatest  part  of  his  medical  knowledge 
from  the  instructions  of  foreigners." 

Looby,  incepsed  at  this  asseveration,  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  refute,  exclaimed,  in 
a  most  infuriate  accent, — "  Who  are  you  1 
whence  come  you?  where  were  you  bred? 
You  are  one  of  those,  I  believe,  who  graduate 
themselves,  and  commence  doctors,  the  Lord 
knqws  how;  an  interloper,  who,  without 
license  or  authority,  comes  hither  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  gentlemen  who 
have  been  trained  to  the  business  in  a  regular 
manner,  and  bestowed  great  pains  and  ex- 
pense to  qualify  themselves  for  the  profession: 
for  my  own  part,  my  education  cost  me  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds." 

"  Never  was  money  laid  out  to  less  pur- 
pose," said  Ferdinand,  *'  for  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear  that  you  have  learned  so  much  as  the 
oasis  of  medical  acquirements,  namely,  that 
•  decorum  and  urbanity  which  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish the  deportment  of  every  physician : 
you-  have  even  debased  the  noblest  and  most 
beneficial  art  that  ever  engaged  the  study  of 
mankind,  which  cannot  be  too  much  culti- 
vated, and  too  little  restrained,  in  seeking  to 
limit  the  practice  of  it  to  a  set  of  narrow- 
minded,  illiberal  wretches,  who,  like  the  low- 


est handicraflsmen,  claim  the  exclusive  pnvi- 
leges  of  a  corporation .  Had  you  doubted  my 
ability,  you  ought  to  have  satisfied  yourself  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  decency  and  can- 
dour ;  but  your  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is 
such  a  malicious  outrage  upon  good  mannen 
and  humanity,  that,  were  it  not  for  my  re- 
gard to  these  ladies,  I  would  chastise  you 
for  your  insolence  on  the  spot.  Meanwhile, 
madam,"  addressinc^  himself  to  the  mother, 
*'  you  must  ^ve  me  leave  to  insist  upon  your 
dismissing  either  that  gentleman  or  me  with- 
out hesitation." 

This  peremptoiy  language  had  an  instan* 
taneous  effect  upon  the  hearers.  Looby's 
face  ffrew  pale,  and  his  nether-lip  began  to 
tremde ;  the  patient  was  dismayed,  and  the 
old  gentlewoman  concerned  and  perplexed. 
She  earnestly  besought  the  gentlemen  to  be 
Reconciled  to  each  other,  and  enter  into  a 
friendly  consultation  upon  her  daughter's 
distemper ;  but,  finding  both  equally  averse 
to  accommodation,  and  Fathom  becoming 
more  and  more  importunate  in  his  demano, 
she  presented  him  with  a  double'  fee ;  and 
giving  him  to  understand  that  Doctor  Looby 
had  long  attended  the  fiimily,  and  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  her  own  and  Biddy's 
constitutions,  said,  she  hoped  he  ^ould  not 
take  it  amiss  if  she  retained  her  old  physician. 

Though  our  hero  was  much  mortified  at 
this  triumph  of  his  rival,  he  made  a  virt|ie  of 
necessitjT,  and  retired  with  great  complai- 
sance, wishing  that  Miss  Biddy  might  never 
a^in  be  the  subject  of  such  a  disa^^reeable 
dispute.'  Whether  the  patient  was  fh^tened 
at  this  altercation,  or  displeased  with  her 
mother's  decision  against  an  agreeable  young 
fellow,  who  had,  as  it  were,  recalled  her 
fi^m  the  grave,  and  made  hims^f  master  of 
the  secret  that  rankled  at  her  heart,  or  the 
disease  had  wound  up  her  nerves  for  another 
paroxysm,  certain  it  is,  she  all  of  a  sudden 
broke  forth  into  a  violent  peal  of  laughter, 
which  was  succeeded  hj  the  moet  doleful 
cries,  and  other  expressions  of  grief;  then 
she  relapsed  into  a  fit,  attended  with  strong 
convulsions,  to  the  unspeakable  terror  of  the 
old  gentlewoman,  who  entreiited  Doctor 
Looby  to  be  expeditious  in  his  prescription : 
acconiingly,  he  seized  the  pen.  with  great 
confidence,  and  a  whole  magazine  of  anti- 
hysteric  medicines  were,  in  different  forms, 
externally  and  internally  applied. 

Nevertheless,  either  nature  was  disturbed 
in  her  own  efforts  by  these  applications,  or 
the  patient  was  resolved  to  disgrace  the  doc- 
tor ;  for  the  more  remedies  that  were  admi- 
nistered, her  convulsions  became  the  more 
violent ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours, 
he  could  not  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the 
distemper.  Such  a  miscarriage,  upon  the 
back  of  his  rival's  success,  could  not  fail  to 
overwhelm  him  with  confusion,  especially  as 
the  mother  baited  him  with  repeated  entrea- 
ties to  do  something  for  the  recovery  of  her 
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daughter ;  at  length,  after  having  exercised 
her  patience  in  vain  for  Mveral  hours,  this 
affectionate  parent  could  no  longer  suppress 
the  suggestions  of  her  concern,  but,  in  an 
incoherent  sti^in,  told  him  that  her  duty 
would  not  suffer  her  to  be  longer  silent  in  an 
afl&ir  on  which  depended  the  life  of  her  dear 
child ;  that  she  had  seen  enough  te  believe 
he  had  mistaken  the  case  of  poor  Biddy,  and 
be  could  not  justly  blame  her  for  recalling 
Doctor  Fathom,  whose  prescription  had 
operated  in  a  miraculous  manner. 

Looby,  shocked  at  this  proposal,  protested 
against  it  with  ^at  vehemence,  as  an  ex- 
pedient highly  injurious  to  himself.  *''My 
remedies,"  said  he,  "  are  just  beginning  to 
take  effect,  and,  in  all  probability,  thQ  fit  will 
not  last  much  longer ;  so  that,  by  calling  in 
another  person  at  this  juncture,  you  will  de- 
fraud me  of  that  credit  which  is  my  due,  and 
deck  my  adversary  with  trophies  to  which 
he  has  no  pretension."  She  was  prevailed 
upon  by  this  remonstiunce  to  wait  another 
half-hour,  when,  perceiving  as  yet  no  altera- 
tion for  the  better,  and  being  distracted  with 
her  fears,  which  reproached  her  with  want 
of  natural  affection,  she  sent  a  message  to 
Doctor  Fathom,  desiring  to  see  him  wim  all 
possible  dispatch. 

He  was  not  slow  in  obeying  the  call,  but, 
hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  was  not  a 
litti^  surprised  to  find  Looby  still  in  the  apart- 
ment. This  gentleman,  since  better  might 
not  be,  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  pride  to  Tiis 
interest,  and,  rather  than  lose  his  patient 
altogether,  and  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  his 
reputation  at  the  same  time,  staid  with  in- 
tention to  compromise  his  difference  with 
Fathom,  that  he  might  not  be  wholly  excluded 
from  the  honour  of  the  cure,  in  case  it  could 
be  effected ;  but  he  had  reckoned  without  his 
host  in  his  calculation  of  the  count's  placa^ 
bility ;  for,  when  he  put  on  his  capitulating 
face,  and,  after  a  slight  apology  for  his  late 
behaviour,  proposed  that  all  animosity  should 
subside  in  favour  of  the  young  lady,  whose 
life  was  at  stake,  our  hero  rejected  his  ad- 
vances with  infinite  di&dain,  and  assured  the 
mother,  in  a  very  solemn  tone,  that,  far  from 
consulting  with  a  man  who  had  treated  him 
so  unworthily,  he  would  not  stay  another 
minute  in  the  house,  unless  he  should  see 
hiin  discarded ;  a  satisfaction  barely  sufficient 
to  atone  for  the  affVont  he  himself  had  suf- 
fered by  the  unjust  preference  she  had  before 
given  to  his  rival. 

There  was  no  remedy ;  Looby  was  obliged 
to  retreat  in  his  turn ;  then  our  adventurer, 
approaching  the  bed-side,  reconnoitred  the 
patient,  examined  the  medicines  which  had 
been  administered,  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes  in 
expressive  silence,  detached  the  footman 
with  a  new  order  to  the  apothecary.  It  was 
well  the  messenger  used  expedition,  other- 
wise Doctor  FaOiom  would  nave  been  anti- 
cipated by  the  operation  of  nature ;  for,  the 


fit  having  almost  run  its  career.  Miss  Biddy 
was  on  ufe  point  of  retrieving  her  senses* 
when  the  frontal  prescribed  by  Fathom  was 
applied;  to  th^  efficacy  of  this,  therefore, 
was  ascribed  her  recovery,  when  she  opened  • 
her  eyes,  and  began  to  pour  forth  unconnected 
ejaculations ;  and,  in  a  few  moments  after, 
sne  was  persuaded  to  swallow  a  draught  pre-  • 
pared  for  the  purpose;  her  perception  re* 
turned,  and  Ferdinand  gained  the  reputation 
of  having  performed  a  second  roirade. 

But  he  was  furnished  with  a  piece  of  in« 
telligence  of  much  more  energy  than  all  she 
had  taken ;  and,  so  soon  as  he  concluded  she 
was  capable  to  bear  the  news  without  any 
dangerous  emotion,  he,  among  other  articles 
of  chit-chat  culled  for  her  amusement,  took 
the  opportunity  of  telling  the  company,  that 
Squire  Stub  (the  cause  of  Miss  Biddy*s  dis- 
order) had,  in  his  way  to  matrimony,  been 
robbed  of  his  bride  by  a  gentleman  to  whom 
she  had  been  formerly  engaged.  He  had 
waited  for  her  on  purpose  at  an  inn  on  the 
road,  where  he  found  means  to  appease  her 
displeasure,  which  he  had,  it  seems,  incurred, 
ana  to  supersede  her  new  lover,  whom  she 
qui^d  without  ceremony ;  upon  which  the 
squire  had  returned  to  Tunnridgc,  cursing 
her  levity,  yet  blessing  his  good  stars  for 
having  so  seasonably  prevented  his  ruin, 
which  would  have  infallibly  been  the  conse- 
quence of  his  marrying  such  an  adventurer. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  observe  that  * 
these  tidings  operated  like  an  admirable 
specific  on  the  spirits  of  the  young  lady,  who, 
while  she  affected  to  pity  the  squire,  was  so 
much  overjoyed  at  his  disappointment,  that 
her  eyes  began  to  sparkle  with  uncommon 
vivacity,  and,  in  less  than  two  hoirti  after 
the  last  of  those  terrible  attacks,  she  was 
restored  to  a  better  state  of  health  than  she 
had  enjoyed  for  many  weeks.  Fathom  was 
not  forgot  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  family : 
besides  a  handsome  gratuity  for  the  effeats 
of  his  extraordinary  skill,  the  old  lady  fiivoured 
him  with  a  genend  invitation  to  her  house ; 
and  the  di^ughter  not  only  considered  him  as 
the  restorer  of  her  health,  and  angel  of  her 
good  fortune,  but  also  began  to  discover  an 
uncommon  relish  for  his  conversation:  so 
that  he  was  struck  with  the  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding Souire  Stub  in  her  affection ;  a  con- 
quest whicn,  if  sanctioned  1>y  the  approbation 
of  the  mother,  would  console  him  for  all  the 
disappointments  he  had  sustained ;  for  Miss 
Biddy  was  entitled  to  a  fortune  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  provided  she  should  marry  with 
the  consent  of  her  parent,  who  was  the  sole 
executrix  of  the  fiither's  will. 

Animated  with  the  hope  of  such  an  advan- 
tageous match,  our  adventurer  missed  no 
opportunity  of  improving  the  lodgement  he 
had  made,  while  the  two  ladies  failed  not  to 
extol  his  medical  capacity  among  all  their 
female  acquaintance.  By  means  of  this 
circulation,  his  advice  was  demanded  ii|  se- 
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veral  other  cases,  which  he  managed  with 
such  an  imposinff  air  of  sagacity  and  impor- 
tance, that  his  mme  began  to  spread,  and, 
before  the  end  of  the  season,  he  had  ravished 
tnore  than  one  half  of  the  b&sinese  from  his 
competitor.  Notwithstanding  these  fortunate 
events,  he  foresaw  that  he  should  find  great 
difficulty  in  transplanting  his  reputation,  so 
as  to  taktf  root  in  London,  which  was  the 
only  soil  in  which  he  could  propose  to  rise 
to  any  dpgree  of  prosperity  and  independence; 
and  this  reflection  was  grounded  upon  a 
maxim  which  universally  prevails  among  the 
English  people,  namely,  to  overlook  and 
wholly  nefflect,  on  their  return  to  the  me- 
tropouB,  ul  the  connexions  they  may  have 
chanced  to  acquire  during  their  residence  at 
any  of  the  medical  weUs:  and  this  social 
disposition  is  so  scrupulously  maintained, 
that  two  persons  who  lived  in  the  most  inti- 
mate correspondence  at  Bath  or  Tunbridee 
■hall,  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  so  totally 
forget  their  friendship,  as  to  meet  in  St 
James's  Park,  without  betraying  the  least 
tokeii  of  recognition ;  so  that  one  would  ima- 
gine those  mineral  waters  were  so  many 
streams  issuing  from  the  river  Lethe,  so  famed 
of  old  for  washing  away  all  traces  of  memory 
and  recollection. 

Aware  of  this  oblivious  principle.  Doctor 
Fathom  collected  ail  his  qualifications,  in 
order  to  make  such  an  impression  upon  the 
heart  of  Miss  Biddy,  as  would  resist  all  her 
endeavours  to  shake  him  from  her  remem- 
brance;  and  his  efforts  succeeded  so  well, 
that  Squire  Stub's  advances  to  a  reconcilia^ 
tion  were  treated  with  manifest  indifference. 
In  all  probability,  our  hero  would  have  made 
a  very  advantageous  campaign,  had  not  his 
good  fortune  b^n  retarded  by  an  obstruction, 
which  (as  he  did  not  perceive  it)  he  could 
not  possibly  surmount.  In  displaving  his 
accomplishments  to  captivate  the  daughter, 
he  had  unwittingly  made  an  absolute  con- 
quest of  the  mother,  who  superintended  the 
conduct  of  Miss  Biddy  with  such  jealous 
vigilance,  that  he  could  find  no  opportunity 
or  profiting  by  the  progress  he  hsid  made  in 
her  heart ;  for  the  carefd  matron  would  never 
lose  sight  of  her,  no,  not  for  one  moment. 

Had  the  old  lady  ffiven  the  least  intimation 
to  our  adventurer  of  the  sentiments  she  en- 
tertained in  his  behalC  his  complaisance  was 
6f  such  a  pliable  texture,  that  he  woidd  have 
quitted  his  other  pursuit,  and  made  her  the  sole 
object  of  attention  ;  but  she  either  depended 
upon  the  effect  of  his  own  good  taste  and  dis- 
cernment, or  was  too  proud  to  disclose  a 
•  passion  which  he  had  hitherto  overlooked. 

.     CHAPTER  LII. 

Repairs  to  the  metropolis,  and  enrols  him- 
self among  the  sons  of  Pttan, 

BsroBB  this  affair  could  be  brought  to  a  pro- 


per explanation,  the  season  being  almost 
ended,  the  ladies  departed  from  Tunbridge, 
and  in  a  little  time  Doctor  Fathom  followed 
them  to  London,  having  previously  obtained 

Strmission  to  visit  them  in  that  metropolis, 
e  had  solicited  the  same  favour  of  some 
other  families,  in  which  he  hoped  to  take 
root,  though  he  knew  th^  were  pre-engaged 
to  different  physicians;  and  resolving  to 
make  his  first  medical  appearance  in  London 
with  some  eclats  he  not  only  purchased  an 
old  chariot,  which  was  new  painted  for  the 
purpose,  but  likewise  hired  a  footman,  whom 
he  clothed  in  laced  livery,  in  order  to  distin- 
-niish  himself  firom  the  common  run  of  his 
bretliren. 

This  equipage,  though  much  more  expen- 
sive than  his  finances  could  bear,  he  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  him  a  chance 
for  employment ;  as  every  shabby  retainer  to 
physic  in  this  capital,  had  provided  himself 
with  a  vehicle,  which  was  altogether  used 
by  way  of  a  travelling  sign -post,  to  draw  in 
customers ;  so  that  a  walking  physician  was 
considered  as  an  obscure  pedlar,  trudging 
from  street  to  street,  with  his  pack  of  know- 
ledge on  his  shoulders,  and  selling  his  rem- 
nants of  advice  by  retail.  A  chariot  was  not 
now  set  up  for  the  convenience  of  a  man 
sinking  under  the  fiitigue  of  extensive  prac- 
tice-but as  a  piece  of  furniture  every  way  as 
necessary  as  a  large  periwig  with  three  t^iils ; 
and  a  physician,  let  his  merit  in  other  respects 
be  never  so  conspicuous,  can  no  more  expect 
to  become  considerable  in  business,  without 
the  assistance  of  this  implement,  than  he  can 
hope  to  live  without  food,  or  breathe  ^without 
a  windpipe. 

This  requisite  is  so  well  understood,  that, 
exclusive  of  those  who  profess  thamsilves 
doctors,  every  raw  suif;eon,  every  idle  apo- 
thecary, who  can  make  interest  with  some 
fool-haridy  coachmaker,  may  be  seen  dancing 
the  hays  in  all  places  of  public  resort,  and 
grinning  to  one  another  from  their  respective 
carnages.  Hence  proceed  many  of  those 
cruel  accidents  which  are  reconded  in  the 
dailv  papers.  An  apothecary's  horses  take 
friffht  and  run  away  with  his  chariot,  which 
is  neard  of  no  more :  an  eminent  surgeon 
being  overturned,  is  so  terrified  at  the  thoughts 
of  mutilation,  that  he  resolves  to  walk  on 
foot  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  and  the  coach- 
man of  a  physician  of  great  practice,  having 
the  misfortune  to  be  £sabled  by  a  fall  finom 
the  box,  his  master  can  never  find  another 
to  supply  his  place. 

None  of  these  observations  escaped  the 
penetrating  eye  of  Fathom,  who,  before  he 
pretended  to  seat  himself  in  this  machine, 
had  made  proper  inquiry  into  all  the  other 
methods  practised  with  a  view  to  keep  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  his  researches,  be 
found  that  the  great  world  was  wholly  en^ 
grossed  by  a  few  practitioners  who  had  ardved 
at  the  summit  of  reputation,  conaeqaently 
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were  no  longer  obliged  to  cultivate  those  arts 
by  which  they  rose ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
business  was  parcelled  out  into  small  inclo- 
^re8»  occupied  by  different  groups  of  per- 
sonages, male  and  female,  who  stood  in  rings, 
and  tossed  the  ball  from  one  to  another, 
there  being  in  each  department  two  sets,  the 
individuals  of  which  relieved  one  another 
occasionally.  Every  knot  was  composed  of 
a  waiting-woman,  nurse,  apothecary,  sur- 
geon, and  physician,  and  sometimes  a  mid- 
w^ife  was  acumtted  into  the  party ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  farce  was  commonly  performed. 

A  fine  lady,  fatigued  with  idleness,  com- 
plains of  the  vapours,  is  deprived  of  her  rest, 
though  not  so  sick  as  to  have  recourse  to 
medicine ;  her  favourite  maid,  tired  with  giv- 
ing her  attendance  in  the  night,  thinks  pro- 
per, for  the  benefit  of  her  own  repose,  to 
complain  of  a  violent  headach,  and  recom- 
mends to  her  mistress  a  nurse  of  approved 
tenderness  and  discretion;  at  whose  house 
(in  all  likelihood)  the  said  chamber-maid 
hath  oft  given  the  rendezvous  to  a  male  friend. 
The  nurse,  well  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of 
her  occupation,  persuades  the  patient,  that 
her  malady,  far  from  being  slight  or  chimeri- 
cal, may  proceed  to  a  very  dangerous  degree 
of  the  hysterical  affection,  unless  it  be  nipt 
in  the  bud  by  some  very  effectual  remedy : 
then  she  recounts  a  surprising  cure  performed 
by  a  certain  apothecary,  and  appeals  to  the 
testimony  of  tne  waiting  woman,  who  being 
the  gossip  of  his  wife,  confirms  the  evidence 
and  corroborates  the  proposal.  The  apdthe- 
cary  being^  summoned,  finds  her  ladyship  in 
such  a  d^icate  situation,  that  he  declmes 
prescribing,  and  advises  her  to  send  for  a 
physician  without  delay.  The  nomination 
of  cQprse  fidls  to  him,  and  the  doctor  being 
calleo,  declares  the  necessity  of  immediate 
venesection,  which  is  accordmgly  performed 
by  the  surgeon  of  the  ass9ciation. 

This  is  one  way  of  beginning  the  game : 
though  the  commencement  often  varies,  and 
sometimes  the  apothecary,  and  sometimes 
the  physician,  opens  the  scene ;  but,  be  that 
as  it  will,  they  always  appear  in  a  string, 
like  a  flight  of  wild  geese,  and  each  confede- 
racy maintains  a  correspondence  with  one 
particular  undertaker.  Fathom,  upon  these 
considerations,  set  up  his  rest  in  the  first 
floor  of  an  apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Charing  Cross,  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
by  a  letter  from  a  friend  at  Tunbridge,  and 
who  being  made  acquainted  with  his  ability 
and  scheme,  promised  to  let  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  him ;  and,  indeed,  seemed 
to  espouse  his  interest  with|Teat  alacrity. 
He  introduced  him  to  some  m  his  patients, 
on  the  strength  of  a  gratis  visit,  sounded 
forth  his  praise  among  aU  the  good  women 
of  his  acquaintance  ;and  even  prevailed  upon 
him  *to  publish  advertisements,  importing, 
that  he  would  every  day,  at  a  certain  time 
and  place,  give  his  advice  to  the  poor  for 
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nothing ;  hoping  that  by  means  of  some  husky 
cure  his  fame  might  be  extended,  and  his 
practice  grow  into  request. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  chariot  rolled  along 
through  all  the  most  frequented  streets,  dur- 
ing the  whole  forenoon,  and,  at  the  usual 
hour,  he  never  failed  to  make  his  appearance 
at  the  medical  coffeehouse,  with  all  that 
solemnity  of  feature  and  address,  by  which 
the  modem  sons  ofPaan  are  distinguished ; 
not  but  that  he  was  often  puzzled  about  the 
decision  of  his  diurnal  route :  for  the  tnethod 
of  driving  up  one  street  and  down  another, 
without  baiting,  was  become  such  a  stale 
expedient,  that  the  very  'prentices  used  to 
stand  at  the  shop-doors,  ana  ridicule  the  vain 
parade.  At  length,  however,  he  perused  the 
map  of  London  with  great  diligence,  and 
having  acquired  a  distinct  idea  of  its  topo- 
graphy, used  to  alight  at  the  end  of  long 
narrow  thoroughfares  and  paved  courts,  where 
the  chariot  was  ordered  to  wait  till  his  re- 
turn ;  and  walking  with  great  gravity  through 
the  different  turnings  of  these  alleys,  regam 
his  carriage  by  another  passage,  and  resume 
his  seat  with  an  air  of  vast  importance.  With 
a  view  to  protract  the  time  of  his  supposed 
visits,  he  would,  at  one  place,  turn  aside  to 
the  wall ;  at  another,  cheapen  an  urinal ;  at 
a  third  comer,  read  a  quack  advertisement, 
or  lounge  a  few  minutes  in  some  bookseller's 
shop ;  and,  lastly,  glide  into  some  obscure 
coffeehouse,  and  treat  himself  with  a  dram 
of  usquebaugh. 

The  other  means  used  to  force  a  trade, 
such  as  ordering  himself  to  be  called  from 
church,  alarming  the  neighbourhood  with 
knocking  at  his  door  in  the  nif  ht,  receiving 
sudden  messages  in  places  of  resort,  and 
inserting  his  cures  by  way  of  news  in  the 
daily  papers,  had  been  so  injudiciously  hack- 
neyed by  every  desperate  sculler  in  physic, 
that  they  had  lost  tneir  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lic, and  therefore  were  excluded  from  the 
plan  of  our  adventurer,  whose  scheme  for  the 
present,  was  to  exert  himself  in  winning  the 
favour  of  those  sage  sibyls,  who  keep,  as  it 
were,  the  temple  of  medicine,  and  admit  the 
young  priest  to  the  service  of  the  altar ;  but 
this  he  considered  as  a  temporaiy  project 
only,  until  he  should  have  acquired  interest 
enough  to  erect  a  hospital,  lock,  or  infirmary, 
by  the  voluntary  subscription  of  his  friends ; 
a  scheme  which  had  succeeded  to  a  miracle  * 
with  many  of  the  profession,  who  had  raised 
themselves  into  notice  updti  the  carcas^^  of 
the  poor. 

Yet  even  this  branch  was  already  over- 
stocked, insomuch  that  almost  every  street 
was  furnished  with  one  of  these  charitable 
receptacles,  which,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
encouraged  the  vulgar  to  be  idle  and  raso- 
lute,  by  opening  an  asylum  to  them  and  their 
families,  from  the  diseases  of  poverty  and 
intemperance :  for  it  remains  to  be  prored* 
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that  the  parish  rates  are  decreased,  the  bills 
of  mortality  lessened,  the  people  more  nu- 
merous, or  the  streets  less  infested  with  beg* 
gars,  notwithstanding  the  immense  sums 
yearly  granted  by  individuals  for  the  relief 
of  the  indigent. 

But,  waving  these  reflections,  Doctor  Fa- 
thom hoped  that  his  landlord  would  be  a 
most  useful  implement  for  extending  his  in- 
fluence, and,  for  that  reason,  admitted  him 
into  a  decree  of  partnership,  after  being  fully 
convinced  that  he  was  not  under  articles  to 
any  other  physician.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
very  much  mistaken  in  reckoning  on  the  im- 
portance of  his  new  ally,  who  was,  like  him- 
self, a  needy  adventurer,  settled  upon  credit, 
and  altogether  unemployed,  except  among 
the  very  refuse  of  the  people,  whom  no  other 
person  would  take  the  trouble  to  attend :  so 
that  our  hero  got  little  else  than  experience 
and  trouble,  excepting  a  few  guineas,  which 
he  made  shifl  to  g^ean  among  sojourners, 
with  whom  he  became  occasionally  acquaint- 
ed, or  young  people,  who  had  been  unfortn- 
nate  in  their  amours. 

In  the  midst  of  these  endeavours,  he  did 
not  omit  his  duty  to  the  old  gentlewoman, 
whose  daughter  he  had  cured  at  Tunbridge  ; 
and  was  always  received  with  particular 
complacency,  which  perhaps  he,  in  some 
measure,  owed  to  his  genteel  equipage,  that 
gave  credit  to  every  door  before  which  it  was 
seen ;  yet  Miss  Biady  was  as  inaccessible  as 
ever,  while  the  mother  became  more  and 
more  warm  in  her  civilities,  till  at  length, 
after  having  prepared  him  with  some  extra- 
ordinary compliments,  she  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  Biddy  was  no  better  than  a  giddy* 
headed  girl,  far  from  being  unexceptionable 
in  her  moral  character,  and  particularly  de- 
ficient in  duty  and  gratitude  to  her,  who  had 
been  always  a  tender  and  indulgent  parent ; 
she  was  therefore  determined  to  punish  the 
younff  minx  for  her  levity  and  want  of  natu- 
ral affection,  by  altering  her  own  condition, 
could  she  find  a  worthy  and  agreeable  man, 
on  whom  she  could  bestow  her liand  and  for- 
tune without  a  blush. 

The  film  waa  instantly  removed  from  Fa- 
thom's eyes  by  this  declaration,  which  she 
uttered  with  such  a  significancy  of  look,  as 
thrilled  to  )iis  soul  with  joyfbl  presage,  while 
he  replied,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  difficult 
task  to  find  a  man  who  merited  such  happi- 
ness and  honour;  but,  surely,  some  there 
were,  who  would  task  their  fkeulties  to  the 
uttermost  in  manifesting  their  gratitude,  and 
desire  of  rendering  themselves  worthy  of  such 
distinction.  Though  this  answer  was  pro- 
nounced in  such  a  manner,  as  gave  her  to 
understand  he  had  taken  the  hint,  she  would 
not  cheapen  her  condescension  so  much  as  to 
explain  herself  further  at  that  juncture,  and 
he  was  yery  well  contented  to  woo  her  on 
her  own  terms ;  accordingly  he  beffan  to  sea- 
son his  behaviour  with  an  air  of^gallantry, 


when  he  had  opportunities  of  being  particular 
with  this  new  inamorata,  and,  in  propoition 
to  the  returns  she  made,  he  gradualfy  detached 
himself  from  Miss  Biddy,  by  intermitting 
and  at  last  discontinuing,  those  ardent  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  admiration,  which  he 
had  made  shift  to  convey  in  private  looks 
and  stolen  whispers,  during  the  rancorous 
inspection  of  her  mother. 

Such  alteration  could  not  long  escape  the 
jealous  eyes  of  the  youn^  lady,  no  more  than 
the  cause  of  this  alienation,  which,  in  a  mo- 
ment, converted  all  her  love  into  irreconcila- 
ble hate,  and  filled  her  whole  soul  with  the 
most  eager  desire  of  vengeance :  for  she  now 
not  only  considered  him  as  a  mercenaiy 
wretch,  who  had  slighted  her  attractions  for 
the  sordid  gratifications  of  avarice*  but  also 
as  an  interloper,  who  wanted  to  intercept 
her  fortune,  in  the  odious  character  of  a 
father-in-law.  But,  before  she  could  bring 
her  aim  to  any  ripeness  of  contrivance,  her 
mother  having  caught  cold  at  church,  was 
seized  with  a  rheumatic  fever,  became  deli- 
nous  in  less  than  three  days,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  prescriptions  and  care  of  ber 
admirer,  gave  up  the  ghost,  without  having 
retrieved  the  use  of  her  senses,  or  been  able 
to  manifest,  by  will,  the  sentiments  she  enter- 
tained in  favour  of  her  physician,  who  (as  the 
reader  will  easily  perceive)  had  more  reasons 
than  one  to  be  mortally  chagrined  at  this  event 

Miss  Biddy  being  thus  put  in  possession 
of  the  whole  mheritance,  not  only  renounced 
all  correspondence  with  Doctor  Fathom,  bv 
forbidding  him  the  house,  but  likewise  took 
all  opportunities  of  prejudicing  his  character, 
by  hinting,  that  her  dear  mamma  had  fellen 
a  sacrifice  to  his  ignorance  and  presumption. 


CHAPTER  Un. 

Acquires  employment  in  consequence  of  a 
lucky  miscarriage^ 

Tress  ill  offices,  however,  far  from  answer- 
ing her  purpose,  had  a  quite  contrary  effect : 
for,  in  consequence  of  her  invectives,  he  was, 
in  a  few  days,  called  to  the  wife  of  a  mer- 
chant, who  piously  hoped,  that  his  practice 
would  not  give  Miss  Biddy  the  lie.  The 
patient  had  long  lingered  under  a  complica- 
tion of  distempers,  and  being  in  no  immediate 
danger  of  her  life.  Doctor  Fathom  was  in  no 
hurry  to  strike  a  decisive  stroke ;  till  the  hus- 
band growing  impatient  of  dela^,  and  so 
explicit  in  his  hints,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  misapprehend  his  meaning,  our  adventurer 
resolved  to  do  something  effectual  for  his 
satisfaction,  and  prescribed  a  medicine  of 
snch  rouffh  operation,  as  he  thought  must 
either  oblige  his  employer,  or  produce  a 
change  in  Uie  lady's  constitution,  that  would 
make  a  noise  in  Uie  world,  and  bring  a  new 
accession  to  his  fame. 
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Proceeding  upon  these  maxims,  he  could 
not  be  disappointed :  the  remedy  played  its 
part  with  such  violence,  as  reduced  the  pa- 
tient to  extremity,  and  the  merchant  had 
actually  bespoken  an  undertaker ;  when,  after 
a  series  of  swoonings  and  convulsions,  nature 
so  far  prevailed,  as  to  expel  at  once  the  pre- 
scription and  the  disease ;  yet  the  good- 
natured  husband  was  so  much  affected  with 
the  agonies  to  which  he  saw  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  exposed  by  this  specific,  that  although 
the  effect  of  it  was  her  perfect  recovery,  ne 
could  never  bear  the  nsht  of  Fathom  for  the 
future,  nor  even  hear  his  name  mentioned, 
without  giving  signs  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion ;  nay,  be  did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  Uiat, 
had  our  adventurer  been  endowed  with  the 
least  tincture  of  humanity,  he  would  have 
suffered  the  poor  woman  to  depart  in  peace, 
rather  than  restore  her  to  health,  at  the 
expense  of  such  anxiety  and  torture. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  extraordinaiy  cure 
was  blazoned  abroad  by  the  good  lady  and 
her  gossips,  with  such  exaggerations  as 
rous^  the  astonishment  of  the  public,  and 
concurred  with  the  report  of  his  last  mis- 
carriage, to  bring  him  upon  the  carpet,  as  the 
universal  subject  of  discourse.  When  a  phy- 
fiician  becomes  the  town  talk,  he  generally 
concludes  his  business  more  than  half  done, 
even  though  his  fame  should  wholly  turn  upon 
his  mal-practice ;  insomuch  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  been  heard  to  com- 
plain, that  they  never  had  the  ffood  fortune 
to  be  publicly  accused  of  homicide :  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  a  certain  fiunous  empiric  of 
our  day  ^ever  flourished  to  any  degree  of 
wealth  and  reputation,  till  after  he  had  been 
attacked  in  print,  and  fairly  convicted  of  hav- 
ing destroyed  a  good  number  of  the  human 
species.  Success  raised  upon  such  a  founda- 
tion would,  by  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  some 
dlodern  moralists,  be  ascribed  to  the  innate 
virtue  and  generosity  of  the  human  heart, 
which  naturally  espouses  the  cause  that  needs 
protection :  but  I,  whose  notions  of  human 
excellence  are  not  quite  so  sublime,  am  apt 
to  believe  it  is  owing  to  that  spirit  of  self- 
conceit  and  contradiction,  which  is,  at  least, 
as  universal,  if  not  as  natural,  as  the  moral 
sense  so  warmly  contended  for  by  those  ideal 
philosophers. 

The  most  infamous  wretch  often  finds  his 
account  in  these  principles  of  malevolence 
and  self  love :  for  wheresoever  his  character 
falls  under  discussion,  there  is  generally  some 
person  present,  who,  either  from  an  affecta- 
tion of  singularity,  or  envy  to  the  accusers, 
undertakes  his  defence,  and  endeavours  to 
invalidate  the  articles  of  his  impeachment, 
until  he  is  heated  by  altercatiop,  and  hurried 
into  more  effectual  measures  for  his  advan- 
tage. If  suoh  benefits  accrue  to  those  who 
have  no  real  merit  to  depend  upon,  surely 
our  hero  could  not  but  reap  something  ex- 
tnordinary  from  the  debates  to  which  he 


now  gave  rise ;  as,  by  the  miraculous  cure 
he  hi^  effected,  all  his  patient's  friends,  all 
the  enemies  of  her  husband,  all  those  who 
envied  his  other  adversary,  were  interested 
in  his  behalf,  exclusive  of  such  admirers  as 
surprise  and  curiosity  mig^t  engage  in  his 
cause. 

Thus  wafted  upon  the  wings  of  applause, 
his  fame  soon  diffused  itself  into  all  the  cor- 
ners of  this  great  capital :  the  newspapers 
teemed  with  his  praise :  and  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  attention  of  the  public,  his  emissaries, 
male  and  female,  separated  into  different - 
coffeehouses,  companies,  and  clubs,  where 
they  did  not  fail  to  comment  upon  these  arti- 
cles of  intelligence.  Such  a  favourable  in- 
cident is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  float  the  bark 
of  a  man*6  fortune :  he  was,  in  a  few  days, 
called  to  another  lady,  labouring  under  the 
same  disorder  he  had  so  successfully  dispelled, 
and  she  thought  herself  benefited  by  his  ad- 
vice. His  acquaintance  naturally  extended 
itself  among  the  visitants  and  allies  of  his 
patients ;  he  was  recommended  from  family 
to  family;  the  fees  began  to  multiply;  a 
variety  of  footmen  appeared  every  day  at  his 
door ;  he  discontinued  his  sham  circuit ;  and 
looking  upon  the  present  conjuncture  as 
that  tide  in  his  affairs,  which  (according  to 
Shakspeare)  when  taken  at  the  full  leads  on 
to  fortune,  he  resolved  that  the  opportunity 
should  not  be  lost,  and  applied  himself  witci* 
such  assiduity  to  his  practice,  that,  in  all  like- 
lihood, he  would  have  carried  the  palm  from 
all  his  contemporaries,  had  he  not  split  upon 
the  same  rock  which  had  shipwrecked  his 
hopes  before. 

We  have  formeriy  descanted  upon  that 
venereal  appetite  which  glowed  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  adventurer,  and  with  all  his 
philosophy  and  caution  could  hardly  keep 
within  bounds;  the  reader,  therefore,  wiU 
not  be  much  surprised  to  learn,  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  a  clergyman's  wife,  whom  he 
attended  as  a  physician,  and  whose  conjugal 
virtue  he  subdued  by  a  long  and  diligent  ex- 
ertion of  his  delusive  arts,  while  her  mind 
was  enervated  by  sickness,  and  her  husband 
abroad  upon  his  necessary  occasions.  This 
unhappy  patient,  who  was  a  woman  of  sin 
agreeable  person  and  lively  conversation,  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  her  own  security  and  self-con- 
ceit :  her  want  of  health  had  confined  her  to 
a  sedentary  life,  and,  her  imagination  being 
active  and  restless,  she  had  spent  those  hours 
in  reading,  which  other  young  women  devote 
to  oompany  and  diversion ;  but,  as  her  studies 
were  not  superintended  by  any  person  of 
taste,  she  haa  indulged  her  own  fancy  with- 
out method  or  propriety.  The  Spectator 
taught  her  to  be  a  critic  and  philosopher ; 
from  plays  she  learned  poetry  and  wit ;  and 
derived  her  knowledge  of  life  from  books  of 
history  and  adventures.  Fraught  with  these 
acquisitions,  and  fbrliished  by  nature  with 
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uncommon  vivacity,  ihe  despised  her  own 
sex,  and  comted  the  society  of  men,  among 
whom  she  thought  her  talents  might  be  more 
honourably  displayed ;  fully  confident  of  her 
own  virtue  ana  sagacity,  which  enabled  her 
to  set  all  their  arts  at  defiance. 

Thus  qualified,  she,  in  an  evil  hour,  had 
recourse  to  the  advice  of  our  adventurer,  for 
some  ailment  under  which  she  had  long  la- 
boured, and  found  such  relief  from  his  skill, 
as  very  much  prepossessed  her  in  his  fiivour. 
She  was  no  less  pleased  with  his  obliging 
'  "manners  than  with  his  physic,  and  found 
much  entertainment  in  his  conversation ;  so 
that  the  acquaintance  proceeded  to  a  degree 
of  intimacy,  durinj^  which  ha  perceived  her 
weak  side,  and,  bemg  enamoured  of  her  per- 
snn,  flattered  her  out  of  all  her  caution.  The 
privilege  of  his  character  furnished  him  with 
opportunities  to  lay  snares  for  her  virtue ; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  that  listlessness, 
languor,  and  indolence  of  the  spirits,  bv 
which  all  the  vigilance  of  the  soul  is  relaxed, 
he,  after  a  long  course  of  attention  and  per- 
severance, found  means  to  make  shipwreck 
of  her  peace. 

Though  he  mastered  her  chastity,  be  could 
not  quiet  her  conscience,  which  incessantly 
upbraided  her  with  breach  of  the  marriage- 
vow  ;  nor  did  her  undoer  escape  without  a 
share  of  the  reproaches  suggested  by  her 
'  penitence  and  remorse.  This  internal  anxiety 
co.opera.ting  with  her  disease,  and  perhaps 
with  the  medicines  he  prescribed,  reduced 
her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  when  her  hus- 
band returned  from  a  neighbouring  kingdom, 
'  in  consequence  of  her  earnest  request,  joined 
to  the  information  of  her  friends,  who  had 
written  to  him  an  account  of  the  extremity 
in  which  she  was.  The  ffood  man  was  afflict- 
ed beyond  measure,  when  he  saw  himself 
2^n  the*  verge  of  losing  a  wife  whom  he  had 
ways  tenderly  loved;  but  what  were  his 
emotions,  when  she,  taking  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  his  being  alone  with  her,  accosted 
him  to  this  effect : — <'  I  am  now  hastening 
towards  that  dissolution  fix>m  which  no  mortal 
is  exempted;  and  though  the  prospect  of 
futurity  is  altogether  clouded  and  uncertain, 
my  conscience  will  not  allow  me  to  plunge 
into  eternity  without  unburdening  mv  mind, 
and,  by  an  mgenuous  confession,  making  all 
the  atonement  in  my  power  for  the  ingrati- 
tude I  have  been  guilty  of,  and  the  wrongs  I 
have  committed  against  a  virtuous  husband, 
who  never  gave  me  cause  of  complaint.  You 
stand  ama^  at  this  preamble;  but, alas! 
how  will  you  be  shocked  when  I  own  that  I 
have  betrayed  you  in  your  absence ;  that  I 
have  trespassed  against  God  and  my  marriage 
vow,  and  fallen  fVom  the  pride  and  confidence 
of  virtue,  to  the  most  abject  state  of  vice : 
yes,  I  have  been  un&ithful  to  your  bed,  bav- 
mg  fidlen  a  victim  to  the  infernal  insinuations 


of  a  villain,  who  took  advaDtajje  of  my  weak 
and  unguarded  moments.  Fathom  is  the 
wretch  who  hath  thus  injured  your  honoar, 
and  ruined  my  unsuspecting  innocence.  I 
have  nothing  to  plead  in  afieviation  of  my 
crime,  but  the  most  sincere  contrition  of 
heart :  and  though,  at  any  other  juncture,  I 
could  not  expect  your  forgiveness,  yet,  as  I 
now  touch  the  goal  of  life,  I  trust  in  your 
humanity  and  benevolence  for  that  pardon 
which  will  lighten  the  sorrows  of  my  soul, 
and  those  prayers  which  I  hope  will  entitle 
me  to  favour  at  the  throne  of  grace." 

The  poor  husband  was  so  much  over- 
whelmed  with  grief  and  confusion  at  this 
unexpected  address,  that  he  could  not  recol- 
lect nimself  till  after  a  pause  of  several 
minutes,  when  uttei^ng  a  hollow  gtotn^* 
**  I  will  not,"  said  he,  '*  aggravate  your  8uflfer> 
ings,  by  reproaching  you  with  my  wronge; 
though  your  conduct  hath  been  but  an  ill 
return  ror  all  my  tenderness  and  esteem. 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  trial  of  my  christian 
patience,  and  bear  my  misfortunes  with  resig- 
nation: meanwhile  i  forgive  you  from  my 
heart,  and  fervently  pray,  that  your  repent- 
ance may  be  acceptable  to  the  Father  of 
Mercy."  So  saying,  he  approached  her  bed- 
side, and  embraced  her  in  token  of  his  sin- 
cerity. Whether  this  generous  condescen- 
sion diffused  such  a  composure  upon  her 
spirits,  as  tended  to  the  ease  and  refifeshment 
of  nature,  which  had  been  almost  exhausted 
by  disease  and  vexation,  certain  it  is,  that 
from  this  day  she  began  to  strufi(gle  with  her 
malady  in  surprising  efforts,  and  hourly  gained 
ground,  until  her  health  was  pretty  well  re- 
established. 

This  recovery  was  so  ftr  beyond  the  hue- 
band's  expectation,  that  be  began  to  make 
very  serious  reflecti9n8  on  the  event,  and 
even  to  wish  he  had  not  been  quite  so  pre- 
cipitate in  pardoning  the  backslidinffs  of  his 
wife ;  for  though  he  could  npt  withhold  his 
compassion  from  a  dying  penitent,  ho  did 
not  at  all  relish  the  thoughts  of  cohabiting, 
as  usual,  with  a  wife  self-convicted  of  the 
violation  of  the  matrimonial  contract:  he 
therefore  considered  his  declaration  as  no 
more  than  a  provisional  pardon,  to  take  place 
on  condition  of  her  immediate  death ;  and, 
in  a  little  time,  not  only  communicated  to 
her  his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  but  also 
separated  himself  from  her  company,  secured 
the  evidence  of  her  maid,  who  nad  been  con- 
fidante in  her  amour  with  Fathom,  aAd  imme- 
diately set  on  foot  a  prosecuticMi  against  oor 
adventurer,  whose  behaviour  to  his  wife  he 
did  not  fail  to  promulgate,  with  all  its  aggra^ 
vating  circumstances.  By  these  means  the 
doctor's  name  broame  so  notorious,  that 
every  man  was  afiraid  of  admitlinsr  him  into 
his  house,  and  every  womas  ashamed  of 
soliciting  his  advice. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

His  eclipse  and  gradual  declination. 

MispoRTUNEs  seldom  come  single:  upon 
the  back  of  this  hue  and  cry,  he  unluokily 
prescribed  phlebotomy  to  a  gentleman  of 
some  rank,  who  chanced  to  expire  during 
the  operation :  and  quarrelled  with  his  land, 
lord  the  apothecary,  who  charged  him  with 
having  forgot  the  good  offices  he  had  done 
him  in  the  oeginnin^  of  his  career,  and  de- 
sired he  would  provide  himself  with  another 
lodging. 

All  Uiese  mishaps,  treading  upon  the  heels 
of  one  another,  had  a  very  mortifying  effect 
upon  his  practice.  At  every  tea-ta£le,  his 
name  was  occasionally  put  to  the  torture, 
with  that  of  the  vile  creature  whom  he  had 
seduced ;  though  it  was  generally  taken  for 
granted,  by  all  those  female  casuists,  that 
she  must  have  made  the  first  advances !  for 
it  could  nut  be  supposed  that  any  man  would 
take  much  trouble  in  laying  schemes  for  the 
ruin  of  a  person  whose  attractions  were  so 
slender,  especially  considering  the  ill  state 
of  her  health,  a  circumstance  that  seldom 
adds  to  a  woman's  beauty  or  good  humour : 
besides,  she  was  always  a  pert  minx,  that 
affected  singularity,  and  a  masculine  manner 
of  speaking;  and  many  of  them  had  foreseen 
that  she  would,  some  time  or  other,  bring 
herself  into  such  a  premunire.  At  all  ^ssip- 
pings  where  the  apothecary  or  his  wife  as- 
sisted.  Fathom's  pride,  ingratitude,  and  mal- 
practice,  were  canvassed;  in  all  clubs  of 
married  men,  he  was  mentioned  with  marks 
of  abhorrence  and  detestation;  and  every 
medical  cofihe-bouse  rung  with  his  reproach. 
Instances  of  his  ignorance  and  presumption 
were  quoted,  and  many  particulars  feigned 
for  the  purpose  of  defamation ;  so  that  our 
hero  iras  exactly  in  the  situation  of  aliorse- 
man,  who,  in  riding  at  full  speed  for  the 
plate,  is  thrown  from  the  saddle  in  the  middle 
of  the  race,  and  left  without  sense  or  motion 
upon'  the  plain.  His  progress,  though  rapid, 
had  been  so  short,  that  he  could  not  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  laid  up  store  against  such  a 
day  of  trouble;  and  as  he  still  cherished 
hopes  of  surmounting  those  obstacles  which 
had  so  suddenly  started  up  in  his  way,  he 
would  not  resign  his  equipage,  nor  retrench 
his  expenses ;  but  appeared,  as  usual,  in  all 
public  places,  with  that  serenity  and  confi- 
dence of  feature  which  he  had  never  deposi- 
ted, and  maintained  his  external  pomp  upon 
the  little  he  had  reserved  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  and  the  credit  he  had  acquired 
by  uie  punctuality  of  his  former  payments. 
Both  these  funds,  however,  failed  in  a  very 
little  time;  his  law-suit  was  a  gulf  that 
swallowed  up  all  his  ready  money ;  and  the 
Meanings  of  his  practice  were  scarce  stiffi- 
cient  to  answer  his  pocket  c;i^jRrc^,  which 
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now  increased  in  proportion  to  the  decrease 
of  business;  for,  as  he  had  more  idle  time, 
and  was  less  admitted  into  private  families, 
so  he  thought  he  had  more  occasion  to  en- 
large his  acquaintance  among  his  own  sex,  ' 
who  alone  were  able  to  support  him  in  his 
disgrace  with  the  other.  He  accordingly 
listed  himself  in  several  clubs,  and  endea- 
voured to  monopolize  the  venereal  branch  of 
trade;  though  this  was  but  an  indifferent 
resource ;  for  almost  ail  his  patients  of  this 
class  were  such  as  either  could  not,  or  wovfld 
not,  properly  recompense  the  physician.        * 

For  some  time  he  lingered  in  this  situation, 
without  going  upwards  or  downwards,  fioat- 
inp*  like  a  wisp  of  straw  at  the  turning  of  the 
ti&,  until  he  could  no  longer  amuse  the  per- 
son of  whom  he  had  hired  his  coach  horses* 
or  postpone  the  other  demands  which  multi- 
plied upon  him  every  day.  Then  was  his 
chariot  overturned  with  a  hideous  crash,  and 
his  fiice  so  much  wounded  with  the  shivers 
of  the  glass,  which  went  to  pieces  in  the  fall, 
that  he  appeared  in  the  coffee-house  with 
half  a  dozen  black  patches  upon  his  counte- 
nance, gave  a  most  circumstantial  detail  of 
the  risk  he  had  run,  and  declared,  that  he 
did  not  believe  he  should  ever  hazard  him- 
self again  in  any  sort  of  wheel  carriage. 

Soon  after  this  accident,  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  his  friends,  in  the  same  pub- 
lic place,  that  he  had  turned  away  his  fo9U 
man  on  account  of  his  drunkenness,  and  was 
resolved,  for  the  future,  to  keep  none  but 
maids  in  his  service,  because  men-servants 
are  generally  impudent,  lazy,  debauched,  or 
dishonest;  and,  after  all,  neither  so  neat, 
handy,  nor  agreeable,  as  the  other  sex.  In 
the  rear  of  this  resolution,  *he  shifted  his 
lodgings  into  a  private  court,  being  distracted  O 
with  the  din  of  carriages,  that  disturb  the  in- 
habitants who  live  towards  the  open  street; 
and  gave  his  acquaintance  to  understand, 
that  he  had  a  medical  work  upon  the  anvil, 
which  he  could  not  finish  without  being  in* 
dulged  in  silence  and  tranquillity.  In  effect, 
he  gradually  put  on  the  exteriors  of  an  author. 
His  watch,  with  an  horizontal  movement  by 
Graham,  which  he  had  often  mentioned,  and 
shown  as  a  very  curious  piece  of  workman- 
ship, began,  about  this  time,  to  be  very  much 
out  of  order,  and  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  a  mender,  who  was  in  no  hurry  to  restore 
it.  His  tie-wig  degenerated  into  a  major; 
he  sometimes  appeared  without  a  sword; 
and  was  even  observed  in  public  with  a 
second  day's  shirt :  at  least  his  clothes  became 
rusty ;  and,  when  he  walked  about  the  streets, 
his  head  turned  round  in  a  surprising  manner, 
by  an  involuntary  motion  in  nis  neck,  which 
"he  had  contracted  by  a  habit  of  reconnoitring 
the  ^und,  that  he  might  avoid  all  dangerous 
or  disagreeable  encounters. 

Fathom,  finding  himself  descending  the 
hill  of  fortune  with  an  acquired  ^vitation, 
strove  to  catch  at  every  twig,  in  order  to 
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stop  or  retard  hii  descent.  He  now  regret- 
ted the  opportunities  he  had  neglected,  of 
marrying  one  of  several  women  of  moderate 
fortune,  who  had  made  advances  to  Aim  in 
the  zenith  of  his  reputation;  and  endeavoured, 
by  forcing  himself  into  a  lower  path  of  life 
than  any  he  had  hitherto  trode,  to  keep  him- 
self afloat,  with  the  portion  of  some  trades- 
man's daughter,  whom  he  meant  to  espouse. 
While  he  exerted  himself  in  this  pursuit,  he 
happened,  in  returning  from  a  place  about 
thirty  miles  from  London,  to  become  ac- 
quainted, in  the  stage-coach,  with  a  young 
woman  of  a  very  homely  appearance,  whom, 
from  the  driver's  information,  he  understood 
to  be  the  niece  of  a  country  justice,  and 
daughter  of  a  soap  boiler,  who  had  lived  and 
died  in^London,  and  left  her,  in  her  infancy, 
iole  heiress  of  his  effects,  which  amounted 
to  four  thousand  pounds.  The  uncle,  who 
was  her  guardian,  had  kept  her  sacred  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  resolving  to 
effect  a  match  betwixt  her  and  his  own  son ; 
and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  had  con- 
sented to  this  journey,  which  she  had  under- 
taken as  a  visit  to  her  own  mother,  who  had 
married  a  second  husband  in  town. 

Fraught  with  these  anecdotes.  Fathom 
began  to  put  forth  his  gallantry  and  good 
humour,  and,  in  a  word,  was  admitted  by 
the  lady  to  the  privilege  of  an  acquaintance, 
io  which  capacity  he  visited  her  during  the 
term  of  her  residence  in  London ;  and,  as 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  declared  his 
lionourable  intentions.  He  had  such  a  man- 
ifest advantage,  in  point  of  personal  accom- 
plishments,  over  the  young  gentleman  who 
was  destined  for  her  husband,  that  she  did 
not  disdain  hia  proposals ;  and,  before  she 
Q  set  out  for  the  cpuntry,  he  had  made  such 
progress  in  her  heart,  that  the  day  was  ac- 
tuary fixed  for  their  nuptials,  on  which  he 
faithfully  promised  to  carry  her  off^in  a  coach 
and  six.  How  to  raise  money  for  this  ex- 
pedition was  all  the  difficulty  that  remained ; 
for,  by  this  time,  hiq  finances  were  utterly 
dried  up,  and  his  credit  alto^ther  exhausted. 
Upon  a  very  pressing  oc<}asion,  he  had  form- 
erly applied  himself  to  a  certain  wealthy 
mack,  who  had  relived  his  necessities  by 
lending  him  a  small  sum  of  money,  in  return 
for  having  communicated  to  him  a  secret 
MMidicine,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  the  most 
aitmirable  specific  that  ever  was  invented. 
The  nostrum  had  been  used,  and,  luckily  for 
hitii,  succeeded  in  the  trial ;  so  that  t)ie  em- 
piric, in  the  midst  of  his  satisfaction,  began 
to  reflect,  that  this  same  Fathom,  who  pre. 
tended  to  be  in  possession  of  a  great  many 
remedies,  equally  efficacious  would  certs inlv 
liecome  a  formidable  rival  to  him  in  his  busi- 
ness, should  he  ever  be  able  to  extricate  him- 
self flrom  his  present  difficulties. 

In  consequence  of  these  suggestions,  he 
resolved  to  keep  our  adventurer's  head  under 
water,  by  mainlaiiiiag  him  in  the  most  abject 


dependence :  accordingly,  he  had,  from  time 
to  time,  accommodated  him  with  small  trifles, 
which  barely  served  to  support  his  existence, 
and  even  for  these  had  taken  notes  of  hand, 
that  he  might  have  a  scourge  over  his  head, 
in  case  he  should  prove  insolent  or  refrac- 
tory. To  this  benefactor  Fathom  applied 
for  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  guineas,  which 
he  solicited  with  the  more  confidence,  as 
that  sum  would  certainly  enable  him  to  re- 
pay  all  other  obligations.  The  quack  would 
advance  the  money  upon  no  other  condition, 
than  that  of  knowing  the  scheme,  which  being 
explained,  he  complied  with  Ferdinand's  le. 
quest ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  privately  de 
spatched  an  express  to  the  young  lady's  uncle, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  whole  conspiracy ; 
so  that,  when  the  doctor  arrived  at  tne  ion, 
according  to  appointment,  he  was  received 
by  his  worship  in  person,  who  gave  him  to 
understand  that  his  niece  had  changed  her 
mind,  and  gone  fifty  miles  farther  into  the 
country  to  visit  a  relation.  This  was  a  griev- 
ous disappointment  to  Fathom,  who  really 
believed  nis  mistress  had  forsaken  him  through 
mere  levity  and  caprice,  and  was  not  unoe- 
ceived  till  several  months  afler  her  marriage 
with  her  cousin,  when,  at  an  accidenUl 
meeting  in  London,  she  explained  the  story 
of  the  secret  intelligence,  and  excused  her 
marriage  as  the  effect  of  rigorous  usage  and 
compulsion. 

Had  our  hero  been  really  enamoured  of 
her  person,  he  might  have  probably  accom- 
plished his  wishes*  notwithstanding  the  steps 
she  had  taken.  But  this  was  not  the  case : 
his  passion  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  the 
obiect  of  it  effectuaUy  without  his  reach. 
With  regard  to  his  appetite  for  women,  as 
it  was  an  infirmity  of  bis  constitution,  which 
he  could  not  overcome,  and  as  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  mtify  it  at  a  great  expense,  he 
had  of  late  chosen  a  house-keeper  from  the 
hundreds  of  Drury,  and,  to  avoid  soandali 
allowed  her  to  assume  his  name.  As  to  the 
intimation  which  had  been  sent  to  the  country 
justice,  he  immediately  imputed  it  to  the  true 
author,  whom  he  marked  for  his  vengeance 
accordingly;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  sup- 
pressed his  resentment,  because  he,  in  some 
measure,  depended  upon  him  for  subsistence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quack,  dreading  the 
fowardness  and  plausibility  of  our  hero,  which 
might,  one  time  or  other,  render  him  inde- 
pendent, put  a  stop  to  those  supplies,  on 
pretence  of  finding  them  inconvenient ;  bat, 
out  of  his  friendship  and  good- will  to  Fathom, 
undertook  to  procure  for  him  such  letters  of 
recommendation  as  would  infalliUy  make  his 
fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  and  even  to  fit 
him  out  in  a  genteel  manner  for  the  voyage. 
Ferdinand  perceived  his  drift,  and  thanked 
him  for  bis  generous  ofll^r,  which  he  would 
not  fail  to  consider  with  all  due  deliberatioo; 
thouffh  he  was  determined  against  the  pro- 
posal, but  obliged  to  tMnporiiei  that  he  night 
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not  incur  the  displeasure  of  this  man,  at 
whose  mercy  he  lay.  Meanwhile  the  prose- 
cution against  him  in  Doctors'  Commons 
drew  near  a  period,  and  the  lawyers* were 
clamorous  for  money,  without  which,  he  fore- 
saw, he  should  lose  the  advantage  which  his 
cause  had  lately  acquired  by  the  death  of  his 
antagonist's  chief  evidence :  he,  therefore, 
seeing  every  other  channel  shut  up,  began 
to  doubt  whether  the  risk  of  being  appre- 
hended or  slain  in  the  character  of  a  nigh- 
wayman,  was  not  overbalanced  by  the  pros- 

Eect  of  being  acquitted  of  a  charge  which 
ad  ruined  his  reputation  and  fortune,  and 
actually  entertained  thoughts  of  taking  the 
)air  on  Hounslow  heath,  when  he  was  diverted 
from  this  expedient  by  a  very  singular  ad- 
venture. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Afie^  diver9  unsuccesBful  efforts,  he  has 
recourse  to  the  matrimonial  noose. 

Chancing  to  meet  with  one  of  his  acquaint- 
ance at  a  certain  coffeehouse,  the  discourse 
turned  upon  the  characters  of  mankind,  when, 
among  other  oddities,  his  friend  brought  upon 
the  carpet  a  certain  old  gentlewoman  of  such 
a  rapacious  disposition,  that,  like  a  jackdaw, 
she  never  beheld  any  metalline  substance, 
without  an  inclination,  and  even  an  effort,  to 
secret  it  for  her  own  use  and  contemplation : 
nor  was  this  infirmity  originally  produced 
from  indigence,  inasmuch  as  her  circum- 
stances had  been  always  affluent,  and  she 
was  now  possessed  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  the  funds ;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  avarice  of  her  nature  tempted  her  to  let 
lodgings,  though  few  people  could  live  under 
the  same  roof  with  such  an  original,  who, 
rather  than  be  idle,  had  often  filched  pieces 
of  her  own  plate,  and  charged  her  servants ' ' 
with  the  theft,  or  hiirted  suspicion  of  her 
lodgers.  Fathom,  struck  with  the  descrip- 
tion, soon  perceived  how  this  woman's  dis- 
ease might  be  converted  to'  his  advantage ; 
and  after  having  obtained  sufficient  intelli- 
gence,  on  pretence  of  satisfying  his  curiosity, 
he  visited  the  widow,  in  consequence  of  a 
Inll  at  her  door,  and  actually  hired  an  apart- 
ment in  her  house,  whither  he  forthwith 
repaired  with  his  inamorata.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  perceived  that  his  landlady's  cha- 
racter had  not  been  misrepresented :  he  fed 
her  distemper  with  divers  inconsiderable 
trinkets,  such  as  copper  medals,  cork-screws, 
old  buckles,*  and  a  paltry  seal  set  in  silver, 
which  were,  at  different  times,  laid  as  baits 
for  her  infirmity,  and  always  conveyed  away 
with  remarkable  eagerness,  which  he  and  his 
Dulcinea  took  pleasure  in  observing  from  an 
unsuspected  place.  Thus  confirmed  in  his 
opinion,  he  at  length  took  an  opportunity  of 
aKponng  a  metal  watch  which  belonged  to 


his  mistress,  and  saw  it  seized,  with  great 
satisfaction,  in  the  absence  of  his  helpmate, 
who  had  gone  abroad  on  purpose.  Accord- 
ing to  instruction,  she  soon  returned,  and 
began  to  raise  a  terrible  clamour  about  the 
loss  of  her  watch ;  upon  which  she  was  con* 
doled  by  her  landlady,  who  seemed  to  doubt 
the  integri^  of  the  maid,  and  even  proposed 
that  Mrs  Fathom  should  apply  to  some  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  a  warrant  to  search  the 
servant's  trunk.  The  lady  thanked  her  lor 
the  ffood  advice ;  in  compliance  with  which 
she  had  immediate  recourse  to  a  magistrate, 
who  granted  a  search  warrant,  not  against 
the  maid,  but  the  mistress ;  and  she,  in  a  little 
time,  returned  with  the  constable  at  her  back. 

These  precautions  being  taken,  Doctor^ 
Fathom  desired  a  private  conference  with  tt^ 
old  gentlewoman,  in  which  he  gave  her  to 
understand,  that  he  had  undoubted  proofs  of 
her  having  secreted,  not  only  the  watch,  but 
also  several  other  odd  things  of  less  conse- 
quence, which  he  had  lost  since  his  residence 
in  her  house :  he  then  showed  the  warrant 
he  had  obtained  against  her,  and  asked  if  she 
had  any  thing  to  offer  why  the  constable 
should  not  do  his  duty.  Inexpressible  were 
the  anffuish  and  confusion  of  the  defendant, 
when  she  found  herself  thus  entrapped,  and 
reflected,  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  being 
detected  of  fblony,  for  she  at  once  concluded 
that  the  snare  was  laid  for  her,  and  knew 
that  the  officer  of  justice  would  certainly  find 
the  unlucky  watch  in  one  of  the  drawers  of 
her  escrutoire. 

Tortured  with  these  suggestions,  afraid  of 
public  disgrace,  and  dreading  the  consequence 
of  legal  conviction,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
before  the  injured  Fathom,  and,  after  having 
imputed  her  crime  to  the  temptations  of  ne- 
cessity, implored  his  compassion,  promised 
to  restore  the  watch,  and  every  thing  she  had 
taken,  and  begged  he  would  dismiss  the  con- 
stable, that  her  reputation  might  not  suffer 
in  the  eye  of  the  world. 

Ferdinand,  with  a  severity  of  countenance, 
purposely  assumed,  observed,  that  were  she 
really  indigent,  he  hkd  charity  enough  to  for- 

five  what  she  had  done ;  but,  as  he  knew 
er  circumstances  were  Opulent,  he  looked 
upon  this  excuse  as  an  aggravation  of  her 
guilt,  which  was  certainly  the  effect  of  a 
vicious  inclination;  and  be  was  therefore 
determined  to  prosecute  her  with  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  law,  as  an  example  and  terror 
to  others,  who  might  be  infected  with  the 
same  evil  disposition.  Finding  him  deaf  to 
all  her  tears  and  entreaties,  she  changed  her 
note,  and  offered  him  one  hundred  guineas, 
if  he  would  compromise  the  afikir,  and  drop 
the  prosecution,  so  as  that  her  character 
should  sustain  no  damage.  After  much  argu- 
mentation,  he  consent0d,to  accept  of  douole 
the  sum,  which  beinginstaotly  paid  in  East- 
India  bonds.  Doctor  rathom  told  the  consta- 
ble, that  the  watch  was  found ;  and  for  once 
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her  reputation  was  patclied  up.  This  eea- 
Bonable*  supply  enabled  our  hero  to  stand 
trial  with  his  adversary,  who  was  non-sdited, 
and  also  to  mend  his  external  appearance, 
which  of  late  had  not  been  extremely  mag- 
nificent. 

Soon  after  this  gleam  of  good  fortune,  a 
tradesman,  to  whom  he  was  considerably 
indebted,  feeing  no  other  probable  means  to 
recover  his  money,  introduced  Fathom  to  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  widow  who  k>d^d 
at  his  house,  and  was  said  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  fortune.  Considering  the 
steps  that  were  takeh,  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  miscarry  in  hid 
addresses.  The  lady  had  been  bred  in  the 
countiYiWas  unacquainted  with  the  world, 
and  of  a  verv  sanguine  disposition,  which 
her  short  trial  of  matrimony  had  not  served 
to  cool.  Our  adventurer  was  instructed  to 
call  at  the  tradesman's  house,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, at  an  appointed  time,  when  the  widow 
was  drinking  tea  with  her  landlady.  On 
these  occasions  he  always  behaved  to  admi- 
ration. She  liked  his  person,  and  praised 
his  politeness,  good  humour,  and  good  sense ; 
his  confederates  extolled  him  as  a  prodigy 
of  learning,  taste,  and  good  nature ;  they 
likewise  represented  him  as  a  person  on  the 
eve  of  eclipsing  all  his  competitors  in  physic. 
An  acquaintance  and  intimacy  soon  ensued, 
nor  was  he  restricted  in  point  of  opportunity. 
In  a  word,  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavours, 
and  one  evening,  on  pretence  of  attending 
her  to  the  plav,  he  accompanied  her  to  the 
Fleet,  where  they  were  married,  in  presence 
of  the  tradesman  and  his  wife,  who  were  of 
the  party. 

This  grand  affair  being  accomplished  to 
his  satismction,  he  next  &y  visited  her  bro- 
ther,  who  was  a  counsellor  of  the  Temple, 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  step  his 
sister  had  taken  ;  and  though  the  lawyer  was 
not  a  little  mortified  to  find  that  she  had  made 
such  a  clandestine  match,  he  behaved  civilly 
to  his  new  brother-in-law,  and  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  bis  wife's  fortune  consisted 
of  a  jointure  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a-year,  and  fifteen  hundred  pounds  bequeathed 
to  her  during  her  widowhood  by  her  own 
father,  who  had  taken  the  precaution  of  set. 
tling  it  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  any  husband  she  might  after- 
wards espouse  should  be  restricted  from 
encroaching  upon  the  capital,  which  was 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  her  heirs.  This 
intimation  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to 
our  hero,  who  had  been  informed  that  this 
sum  was  absolutely  at  the  lady's  disposal, 
^nd  had  actually  destined  the  greatest  part 
of  it  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  for  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  fiimishin|r  an  elegant 
house,  and  setting  up  a  new  equipage. 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  he 
resolved  ti»  carry  on  his  plan  upon  the  credit 
of  his  marriage,  which  was  puUished  in  a 


very  pompous  aiticle  of  the  newspapers ;  a 
chariot  was  bespoken,  a  ready-fumtshed house 
immediately  taken,  and  Doctor  Fathom  be- 
gan to  re-appear  in  alibis  former  splendour. 

His  good  firiend  the  empiric,  alarmed  at 
this  efent,  which  not  only  raised  oor  adven- 
turer into  the  sphere  of  a  dangerous  rival, 
but  also  furnished  him  with  means  to  rei^nffe 
the  ill  office  he  had  sustained  at  his  hands 
on  the  adventure  of  the  former  match ;  for 
by  this  time  Fathom  had  given  him  some 
hmts,  importing,  that  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  his  treacherous  behaviour ;  roused,  I  say, 
hf  these  considerations,  he  employed  one  of 
his  emissaries,  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
Fathom's  brother-in-law,  to  prejudice  him 
against  our  adventurer,  whom  he  represented 
as  a  needy  sharper,  not  only,  overwhelmed 
with  debt  and  disgrace,  but  likewise  pre- 
viously married  to  a  poor  woman,  who  was 
prevented  by  nothing  but  want  from  seeking 
redress  at  law.  To  cDnfirm  these  assertions, 
he  gave  him  a  detail  of  Fathom's  incum- 
brances, which  he  had  learned  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  even  brought  the  counsellor  into 
company  with  the  person  who  had  lived  with 
our  hero  before  marriage,  and  who  was  so 
much  incensed  at  her  abrupt  dismission,  that 
she  did  not  scruple  to  corroborate  these  alle- 
gations of  the  informer. 

The  lawyer,  startled  at  this  intelligence, 
set  on  foot  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  life  and 
conversation  of  the  doctor,  which  turned  out 
so  little  to  the  advantage  of  his  character 
and  circumstances,  that  he  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, to  disunite  him  from  his  family ;  and,  as 
a  previous  step,  repeated  to  his  sister  all  that 
he  had  heard  to  the  prejudice  of  her  husband, 
not  forgetting  to  produce  the  evidence  of  hi? 
mistress,  who  laid  claim  to  him  by  a  prior 
title,  which,  she  pretended,  could  he  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  the  clergyman  who  joined 
them.  Such  an  explanation  could  not  fail 
to  inflame  the  resentment  of  the  injured  wife, 
who,  at  the  very  first  opportunity,  giving  a 
loose  to  the  impetuosity  of  her  temper,  up- 
braided our  hero  with  tne  most  bitter  invec- 
tives for  his  perfidious  dealing. 

Ferdinand,  conscious  of  his  own  inno- 
cence, which  he  had  not  always  to  plead,  &r 
from  attempting  to  sooth  her  inai|;nation, 
assumed  the  authority  and  prerogative  of  a 
husband,  and  sharply  reprehended  her  for 
her  credulity  and  indecent  warmth.  This 
rebuke,  instead  of  silencing,  gave  new  spirit 
and  volubility  to  her  reproachM,  in  the  course 
of  which  she  plainly  taxed  him  with  want  of 
honesty  and  affection,  and  said,  that,  though 
his  pretence  was'*love,  his  aim  was  no  otlKr 
than  a  base  design  upon  her  fortune. 

Fathom,  stung  with  these  accusations, 
which  he  really  aid  not  deserve,  replied  with 
uncommon  heat,  and  charged  her  in  his  turn 
with  want  of  sincerity  and  candoor,  in  the 
false  account  she  had  given  of  that  same  for- 
tune before  marriage.    He  oven  nngBified 
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his  own  GODdesceiwiont  in  nurreiiiiehng  his 
liberty  to  a  woman  who  had  to  little  to  recom- 
mend her  to  the  addfenes  of  the  other  sex : 
a  reflection  which  provoked  this  mild  crea- 
tnre  to  such  a  degree  of  animosity,  that,  for- 
getting her  duty  and  allegiance,  she  lent  him 
a  box  on  the  ear  with  such  eneigv  as  made 
his^yes  Water :  and  he,  for  the  honour  of 
manhood  and  sovereignty,  having  washed 
her  face  with  a  dish  of  tea,  withdrew  abruptly 
to  a  coflfeehouse  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
he  had  not  long  remained,  when  his  passion 
subsided,  and  he  then  saw  the  expediency 
of  an  immediate  reconciliation,  which  he 
resolved  to  purchase,  even  at  the  expense  of 
a  submission. 

It  was  pity  that  such  a  salutary  resolution 
had  not  been  sooner,  taken ;  for,  when  he 
returned  to  his  own  house,  he  understood 
that  Mrs  Fathom  had  gone  abroad  in  a  hack- 
ney coach ;  and,  upon  examining  her  apart- 
ment, in  lieu  of  her  -clothes  and  trinkets, 
which  she  had  removed  with  admirable  dex- 
terity and  dispatch,  he  found  this  billet  in 
one  of  the  drawers  of  her  bureau.—*'  Sir, 
Being  convinced  that  ^ou  are  a  cheat  and  an 
impostor,  I  have  withdrawn  myself  from 
your  cruelty  and  machinations,  with  a  view 
to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  prove 
that  you  have  no  just  title  to,  or  demand  upon, 
the  person  or  effects  of  the  unfortunate  Sarah 
Muddy." 

The  time  had  been  when  Mr  Fathom  would 
have  allowed  Mrs  Muddy  to  refine  at  her 
leisure,  and  blessed  God  for  his  happy  de- 
liverance ;  but  at  present  the  case  was  quite 
altered.  Smarting  as  he  was  from  the  ex- 
pense of  law-suits,  he  dreaded  a  prosecution 
for  bigamy,  which  (though  he  had  justice  on 
his  side)  he  knew  ne  could  not  of  himself 
support :  besides,  aU  his  other  schemes  of 
life  were  frustrated  bytjiis  unlucky  elope- 
ment. He  therefore  speedily  determineo  to 
anticipate,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  the  maliot 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  obtain,  without  delay, 
authentic  documents  of  his  marriage.  With 
this  view  he  hastened  to  the  house  of  the 
tradesman,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  been  wit- 
ness to  the  ceremony  and  consummation; 
and,  in  order  to  interest  them  the  more  warmly 
in  his  cause,  made  a  pathetic  recital  of  this 
unhappy  breach,  ill  which  he  had  suffered 
such  injury  and  insult.  But  all  his  rhetoric 
would  not  avail :  Mrs  Muddy  had  been  be- 
forehand with  him,  and  had  proved  the  better 
orator  of  the  two ;  for  she  had  assailed  this 
honest  couple  with  such  tropes  and  figures 
of  eloQuence  as  were  altogether  irresistible; 
nevertheless,  they  heard  our  hero  to  an  end 
with  great  patience.  Then  the  wife,  who 
was  the  common  mouth  upon  all  such  occa- 
sions, contracting  her  features  into  a  very 
formal  disposition, — **  I'll  assure  you,"  said 
she,  "  Doctor  Fathom,  my  husband  and  I 
haye  been  in  a  very  great  terrification  and 
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namplush  to  hear  such  bad  things  of  a  person, 
whom,  as  one  may  say,  we  tliought  a  worthy 
gentleman,  and  were  ready  to  serve  at  ail 
times,  by  day  and  by  night,  as  the  saying  is ; 
and  besides,  for  all  that,  you  know,  and  God 
knows,  as  we  are  dustrious  people,  and  work 
hard  for  what  we  get,  and  we  have  served 

gentlemen  to  our  own  harm,  whereby  my 
usband  was  last  Tuesday  served  with  a 
siserary,  being  that  he  was  bound  for  an  officer 
that  ran  away ;  and  I  said  to  my  husband, 
Timothy,  says  I,  'tis  a  yeiy  hard  thing  fbr 
one  to  ruin  one's  self  for  stranger  people : — 
There's  Doctor  Fathom,  says  f ;  his  account 
bomes  to  nine-and-forty  pounds  seven  shil- 
lings andfourpence  halfpffliny;  and  ^ou  know, 
doctor,  that  was  before  your  last  bill  began  ; 
but,  howsomi9ver,  little  did  I  think  as  how  a 
gentleman  of  your  learning  would  go  to  de- 
ceive a  poor  gentlewoman,  when  you  had 
another  wife  auve." 

In  yain  did  our  adyenturer  endeayour  to 
vindicate  himself  firom  this  aspersion ;  the 
good  woman,  like  a  great  many  modem  dis- 
putants, proceeded  with  her  declani^tion, 
without  seeming  to  hear  what  was  said  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  the  hus- 
band was  altogether  neutral.  At  length, 
Ferdinand  finding  all  his  protestations  in- 
effectual, "  Well,''  said  ho,  "  though  you  are 
resolved,  I  see,  to  discredit  all  that  I  can  say 
in  opposition  to  that  scandalous  slander,  of 
which  I  can  easily  acquit  myself  in  a  court 
of  justice,  surely  you  will  not  refuse  to  grant 
me  a  certificate,  signifying  that  you  were 
present  at  the  ceremony  of  my  marriage  with 
this  unhappy  woman."  "  You  shall  excuse 
us,"  replied*  the  female  orator,  '*  people  can- 
not be  too  wary  in  signing  their  names  in 
this  wicked  world ;  many  a  one  has  been 
brought  to  ruination  by  signing  his  name,  and 
my  husband  shall  not,  with  my  good  will, 
dmw  himself  into  such  a  primmineery." 

Fathom,  alarmed  at  this  refusal,  earnestly 
argued  against  the  inhumanity  and  injustice 
of  it,  appealing  to  their  own  consciences  for 
the  reasonableness  of  his  proposal ;  but,  ttom 
the  evasive  answers- of  the  wife,  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe,  that,  long  before  the  time  of 
trial,  they  would  take  care  to  have  forgotten 
the  whole  transaction. 

Though  he  was  equally  confounded  and 
incensed  at  this  instance  of  their  perfidy,  he 
durst  not  manifest  his  indignation,  conscious 
of  the  advantage  they  had  over  him  in  divere 
respects ;  but  repaired,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  the  lodging  of  the  clergyman  who  had 
noosetf  him,  resolved  to  consult  his  re^ster, 
and  secure  his  evidence.  Here  too  his  evil 
genius  had  got  the  start  of  him ;  for  the  worthy 
ecclesiastic  not  only  could  not  recollect  hu 
features,  or  find  his  name  in  the  register, 
but,.when  importuned  by  his  pressing  remon- 
strances, took  umbrage  at  the  freedom  of  his 
behaviour,  and  threatened,  if  he  yould  not 
immediately  take  himself  away,  to  raise  the 
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posse  of  the  Fleet,  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
person. 

Rather  than  put  the  pastor  to  the  trouble 
of  alarming  his  flock,  he  retreated  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  went  in  quest  of  his  mis- 
tress, whom  he  had  dismissed  at  his  marriage, 
in  hopes  of  eflecting  a  reconciliation,  and 
preventing  her  from  joining  in  the  conspiracy 
against  him :  but,  alas !  he  met  with  such  a 
reception  as  he  had  reason  to  expect  from  a 
slighted  woman,  who  had  never  felt  any  real 
attachment  for  his  person.  She  did  not  up- 
braid him  with  his  cruelty  in  leaving  her  as 
a  mistress,  but,  with  a  species  of  eSrontery 
never  enough  to  be  admired,  reproached  him 
with  his  villainy  in  abandoning  her,  who  was 
liis  true  and  lawful  wife,  to  go  and  ruin  a 
poor  gentlewoman,  by  whose  fertime  he  had 
been  allured. 

When  he  attempted  to  expostulate  with 
this  virago  upon  the  barbaiitv  of  this  asser- 
tion, she  very  prudently  declined  engaging 
in  private  conversation  with  such  an  artful 
and  wicked  man,  and,  calling  up  the  people 
of  tba  house,  insisted  upon  his  being  con- 
ductel  to  the  door. 


CHAPTER  IVI. 

In  which  hi$ fortune  is  ^ectuaUy  strangled. 

Turn  last  resource,  and  that  upon  which  he 
least  depended,  was  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  his  old  friend  the  empiric,  with  whom 
he  still  maintained  a  slight  correspondence : 
and  to  whose  house  he  steered  his  course,  in 
ffreat  perplexitv  and  tribulation.  That  gen- 
Ueman,  instead  of  consoling  him  with  assur- 
ances of  friendship  and  protection,  faithfully 
recapitulated  all  tne  instances  of  his  indis- 
cretion and  misconduct,  taxed  him  with  want 
of  sincerity  in  the  West-India  affair,  as  well 
as  with  want  of  honesty  in  this  last  marriage, 
while  his  former  wife  was  alive ;  and,  finally, 
reminded  him  of  his  notes,  which  he  desired 
might  be  immediately  taken  up,  as  he  (the 
quack)  had  present  occasion  for  a  sum  of 
money. 

Ferdinand,  seeing  it  would  be  impractica- 
ble to  derive  any  succour  from  this  quarter, 
sneaked  homewards,  in  order  to  hold  a  con- 
sultation with  his  own  thoughts ;  and  the  first 
object  that  presented  itself  to  his  eyes,  when 
he  entered  nis  apartment,  was  a  letter  from 
the  tradesman,  with  his  account  inclosed, 
amounting  to  forty-five  pounds,  which  the 
writer  desired  might  be  paid  without  delay. 
Before  he  had  time  to  peruse  the  articles,  he 
received  a  summons,  in  consequence  of  a 
bill  of  indictment  for  bigamy,  found  against 
him  in  Hicks's  Hall,  by  Sarah  Muddy,  widow; 
and,  while  he  was  revolving  measures  to 
avert  these  storms,  another  billet  arrived 
ihHn  a  certain  attorney,  giving' him  to  under- 
stand, that  he  had  orders  from  Doctor  Bufiklo, 


the  quack,  to  sue  him  for  the  payment  tX 
several  notes,  unless  he  would  take  them  up 
in  three  days  from  the  date  of  this  letter. 

Such  a  concurrence  of  sinister  events  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  our  ad- 
venturer :  all  his  fortitude  was  insufficient  to 
bear  him  up  against  this  torrent  of  misfor- 
tunes ;  his  resources  were  all  dried  up,  his 
invention  failed,  and  his  reflection  began  to 
take  a  new  turn.  *'  To  what  purpose,^'  said 
he  to  himself,  *'  have  I  deserted  the  paths  of 
integrity  and  truth,  and  exhausted  a  fruitfiil 
imagination,  in  contriving  schemes  to  betray 
my  fellow-creatures ;  if^  mstead  of  acquiring 
a  splendid  fortune,  which  was  my  aim,  1  have 
suffered  such  a  series  of  mortifications,  and 
at  last  brou|[ht  myself  to  the  brink  of  inevita- 
ble destruction  ?  Bjr  a  virtuous  exertion  of 
those  talents  I  inherit  firom  nature  and  edu- 
cation, I  might,  long  before  this  time,  have 
rendered  myself  independent,  and,  perhaps, 
conspicuous  in  life :  i  miffht  have  mvm  up 
like  a  young  oak,  which,  being  fimuy  rooted 
in  its  kindred  soil,  gradually  raises  up  its 
lofty  head,  expands  its  leafy  arms,  projects  a 
noble  shade,  and  towers  the  glory  of  the 
plain :  I  should  have  paid  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  my  benefactors,  and  made  their  beaita 
sing  with  joy  for  the  happy  effects  of  their 
benevolence ;  I  should  have  been  a  bulwark 
to  my  friends,  a  shelter  to  my  neigfabourB  in 
distress ;  I  should  have  run  the  race  of  honour, 
seen  my  fame  difiused  like  a  sweet-smelliug 
odour,  and  felt  the  ineffable  pleasure  of  doing 
good :  whereas  I  am,  oiler  a  vicissitude  of 
disappointments,  dangers,  and  fetigues,  re- 
duced to  misery  and  shame,  aggravated  hj  a 
conscience  loaded  vrith  treachery  and  guilt. 
I  have  abused  the  confidence  and  generosity 
of  my  patron ;  I  have  defrauded  his  family, 
under  tne  mask  of  sincerity  and  attachment ; 
I  liave  taken  the  most  cruel  and  base  advan- 
tages of  virtue  in  distress ;  I  have  seduced 
unsuspecting  innocence  to  ruin  and  despair ; 
9  have  violated  the  most  sacred  trust  reposed 
in  me  by  my  friend  and  benefactor ;  I  have 
betrayed  his  love,  torn  his  noble  heart  asun- 
der, by  means  of  the  most  perfidious  slander 
and  fuse  insinuations ;  and,  finally,  brought 
to  an  untimely  grave  the  fairest  pattern  of 
human  beauty  and  perfection.  Shall  the 
author  of  these  crimes  pass  with  impunity? 
Shall  he  hope  to  prosper  in  the  midst  of  such 
enormous  guilt  T  It  were  an  imputation  upon 
Providence  to  suppose  it."Ah,  no !  I  begin 
to  fed  myself  overtaken  by  the  eternal  jus- 
tice of  Heaven !  I  totter"  on  the  ed^  of 
wretchedness  and  woe,  without  one  friendly 
hand  to  save  me  Irom  the  terrible  abyss." 

These  reflections,  which  perhaps  the  mi- 
sery of  his  fellow-creatures  would  never  have 
inspired,  bad  he  himself  remained  without 
the  verge  of  misfortune,  were  now  produced 
from  the  sensation  of  his  own  calamities; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  his  cheeks  were  be- 
dewed with  the  drops  of  penitence  and  soirow. 
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Contnuries,  saith  Plato,  are  productive  of 
each  other.  Reformatioii  is  oftentimes  gene- 
vated  from  imRUccessful  vice ;  and  our  adven- 
turer was,  at  this  juncture,  very  well  disposed 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  in  conseooence  of 
those  salutary  suggestions ;  thougn  he  was 
far  from  being  cured  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  relapse :  on  the  contrary,  all  the  faculties 
of  his  soul  were  so  well  adapted,  and  had 
been  so  lon^  habituated  to  deceit,  that,  in 
order  to  extricate  himself  flrom  the  evils  that 
environed  him,  he  would  not,  in  all  probability, 
have  scrupled  to  practise  it  upon  his  own 
father,  bad  a  convenient  opportunity  occurred. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  certainly,  after  a 
tedious  and  fhiitless  exercise  of  his  invention, 
resolved  to  effect  a  clandestine  retreat  from 
that  confederacy  of  enemies  which  he  could 
not  withstand,  and  once  more  join  his  fortune 
to  that  of  Renaldo,  whom  he  proposed  to 
serve,  for  the  future,  with  fidelity  and  afieo* 
tion,  thereby  endeavottring  to  atone  for  the 
treachery  of  his  fonner  conduct.  Thus  de- 
termined, he  packed  up  his  necessaries  in  a 
portmanteau,  attempted  to  amuse  his  credi- 
tors with  promises  of  speedy  payment,  and 
venturing  to  come  forth  in  tne  dark,  took  a 
place  in  the  Canterbury  sta^-coach,  after 
having  converted  his  superfluities  into  ready 
money.  These  steps  were  not  taken  with 
such  privacy,  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his 
adversaries ;  for,  although  he  had  been  cau- 
tious  enough  to  transport  himself  and  his 
baggage  to  the  inn  on  Sunday  evening,  and 
never  doubted  that  the  vehicle,  which  set 
out  at  four  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
would  convey  him  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
creditors,  before  they  could  possibly  obtain  a 
writ  for  securing  his  person,  they  had  actually 
taken  such  precautions  as  frustrated  all  his 
finesse ;  and  the  coach  being  stopped  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  Doctor  Fathom  was 
seized  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  obtained  on  a 
criminal  indictment,  and  was  forthwith  con- 
ducted to  the  prison  of  the  King's  Benclr; 
yet  not  before  he  had,  by  his  pathetic  remon- 
strances, excited  the  compassion,  and  even 
drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-pass- 
engers. 

He  no  sooner  recollected  himself  from  the 
shock  which  must  have  been  occasioned  by 
this  sinister  incident,  than  he  dispatched  a 
letter  to  his  brother-in-law  the  counsellor, 
requesting  an  immediate  conference,  in  which 
he  promised  to  make  such  a  proposal,  as 
would  save  him  all  the  expense  of  a  law-suit 
and  trial,  and  at  the  same  time  effectually 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  both.  He  was 
accordingly  favoured  with  a  visit  from  the 
lawyer,  to  whom,  after  the  most  solemn  pro- 
testations of  his  own  innocence,  he  declared, 
that,  finding  himself  unable  to  wa^e  war 
against  sucn  powerful  antagonists,  ne  had 
resolved  even  to  abandon  nis  indubitable 
right,  and  retire  into  another  country,  in 
oraer  to  screen  himself  from  persecution,  and 


remove  all  cause  of  disquiet  fVom  the  prose- 
cutrix, when  he  was  unrortunately  prevented 
by  the  warrant  which  had  been  executed 
against  him.  He  said  he  was  still  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  his  liberty,  to  sign  a  formal 
renunciation  of  his  pretensions  to  Mrs  Fathom 
and  her  fortune,  provided  the  deeds  coul<Fbe 
executed,  and  the  warrant  witlidrawn,  bofora 
he  should  be  detained  by  his  other  creditors ; 
and,  lastly,  he  conjured  the  barrister  to  spare 
himself  the  guilt  and  the  charge  of  suborning 
evidence  for  the  destruction  of  an  unhappy 
man,  whose  misfortune  was  his  only  fault. 

The  lawyer  felt  the  force  of  his  expostula- 
tions; and  though  he  would  by  no  means 
suppose  him  innocent  of  the  char^  of  bigamy, 
yet,  under  the  pretext  of  humanity  ancTcom* 
miseration,  he  undertook  to  persuade  his 
sister  to  accept  of  a  proper  release,  which 
he  observed  would  not  be  binding,  if  executed 
during  the  confinement  of  Fathom ;  he  there- 
fore took  his  leave,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
papers,  withdraw  the  action,  and  take  such 
other  measures  as  would  hinder  the  prisoner 
from  giving  him  the  slip.  Next  day  )ie  re- 
turned with  an  order  to  release  our  hero,  who 
beioff  formally  discharged,  was  conducted  l^ 
the  lawyer  to  a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  the  releases  were  exchanged,  and 
every  thing  concluded  with  amity  and  con. 
cord.  This  business  beine  happily  transacted. 
Fathom  stepped  into  a  nackney  coach  with 
his  bagvage,  and  was  followed  by  a  bailiff, 
who  told  mm  with  great  composure,  that  he 
was  again  a  prisoner,  at  the  suit  of  Dr  Buf- 
falo, and  desired  the  coachman  to  reconduct 
him  to  the  lodging  he  had  so  lately  discharged. 

Fathom,  whose  fortitude  had  been  hitherto 
of  the  pagan  temper,  was  now  fain  to  rein- 
force it  with  the  philosophy  of  christian 
resignation,  though  he  had  not  as  yet  arrived 
to  such  a  pitch  of  self-denial  as  to  forgive  the 
counsellor,  to  whose  double  dealing  ne  im- 
puted this  new  calamity.  Aflcr  having  re^ 
ceived  the  compliments  of  the  jailor  on  his 
recommitment,  he  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  composed  an  artfiil  and  affecting  epistle 
to  the  empiric,  imploring  his  mercy,  flatter- 
ing his  weakness,  and  demonstrating  the 
bflS  policy  of  cooping  up  an  unhappy  man  in 
a  jail,  where  he  could  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  justice  to  bis  creditors ;  nor 
did  he  forget  to  declare  his  intention  of  retir- 
ing into  another  country,  where  he  might 
have  some  chance  of  earning  a  subsistence, 
which  he  liad  so  long  toiled  for  to  no  purpose 
in  England.  This  last  declaration  he  made 
in  consequence  of  the  jealous  disposition  of 
the  quack,  who  he  knew  had  lon^  looked 
upon  him  ip  the  odious  light  of  an  interlop- 
ing rival.  However,  he  reaped  no  benefit 
from  this  supplication,  which  served  only  to 
gratify  the  pride  of  Buffalo,  who  produced 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  Fathom 
had  bestowed  upon  him,  as  so  many  tesliffMK 
nials  of  his  foe's,  bearing  witness  to  his  viltae. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 


Fmikam  being  sttfdjf  houtedf  the  reader  i$ 
etUerimmed  wUk  m  reiroepect* 

But  now  it  is  high  time  to  leave  our  adven- 
turer  to  chew  the  cud  of  reflection  and  re. 
mone  in  thia  solitary  mansion,  that  we  may 
trace  Renaldo  in  the  several  steps  he  took  to 
sssert  his  ri|fht,  and  do  justice  to  his  ftmily. 
Never  man  mdulged  a  more  melancholy  tram 
of  ideas  than  tluit  which  accompanied  him 
in  his  journey  to  the  imperial  court :  for,  not- 
withstanding the  manifold  reasons  he  had  to 
expect  a  happy  issue  to  his  aim,  his  imagfina- 
tion  was  incessantly  infected  with  something 
that  chilled  his  nerves,  and  saddened  his 
heart,  recurring,  with  quick  succession,  like 
the  unwearied  wave  that  beats  upon  the  bleak 
inhospitable  Greenland  shore.  This,  the 
reader  will  easily  suppose,  was  no  other  than 
the  remembrance  or  the  forlorn  Monimia, 
whose  image  appeared  to  his  fancy  in  difl^r- 
ent  attitudes,  according  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  passions  which  raged  in  his  bosom. 
Sometimes  he  viewed  her  in  the  light  of 
apostasy,  and  then  his  soul  was  maiddened 
with  indignation  and  despair :  but  these  tran- 
sitory blflSts  were  not  able  to  efikce  the  im- 
Kressions  she  had  formerly  made  upon  his 
0art;  impressions  which  he  had  so  often 
and  so  lonf  contemplated  with  inconceivable 
rapture.  These  pictures  still  remained,  re- 
presenting her  fkir  as  the  most  perfect  idea 
of  beauty,  soft  and  tender  as  an  angel  of 
mercy  and  compassion,  warmed  with  every 
virtue  of  the  heart,  and  adorned  with  every 
accomplishment  of  human  nature:  yet  the 
alarming  contrast  came  still  in  the  rear  of 
this  recollection;  so  that  his  soul  was  by 
turns  agitated  by  the  tempests  of  horror,  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  floods  of  grief. 

He  recalled  the  moment  on  which  he  first 
beheld  her,  with  that  pleasing  regret  which 
attends  the  memory  of  a  dear  deceiused  friend; 
then  he  bitterly  cursed  it,  as  the  source  of  all 
his  misfortunes  and  afiliction:  he  thanked 
Heaven  for  having  blessed  him  with  a  friend 
to  detect  her  pei^dy  and  ingratitude ;  then 
ardently  wished  he  had  still  continued  under 
the  influence  of  her  delusion.  In  a  word,  the 
loneliness  of  his  situation  aggravated  every 
horror  of  his  reflection ;  for,  as  he  found  him- 
self without  companv,  his  imagination  was 
never  solicited,  or  his  attention  diverted, 
from  these  subjects  of  woe ;  and  he  travelled 
to  Brussels  in  a  revery,  flraught  with  such 
torments  as  must  have  entirely  wrecked  his 
reason,  had  not  Providence  interposed  in  his 
behalf.  He  was,  hy  his  postilion,  conducted 
to  one  of  the  best  inns  of  the  place,  where 
ne  understood  the  cloth  was  already  laid  for 
supper ;  and  as  the  ordinary  is  open  to  stran- 
gers in  all  these  houses  of  entertainment,  he 


introduced  himself  into  the  company,  with  a 
view  to  alleviate,  in  some  measure,  his  sor- 
row and  chagrin,  by  the  conversation  of  his 
fellow-guests :  yet  he  was  so  ill  prepared  to 
obtain  the  relief  which  he  courted,  that  he 
entered  the  a|Mu1inent,  and  sat  down  to  table, 
without  distinguishing  either  the  number  or 
countenances  of  those  who  were  present: 
though  he  himself  did  not  remain  so  unre- 
garded. His  mien  and  deportment  produced 
a  prepossession  in  his  favour ;  ana  the  air 
of  affliction  so  remarkable  in  his  visage,  did 
not  fail  to  attract  their  sympathy  and  obser- 
vation. 

Among  the  rest  was  an  Irish  oflicer  in  the 
Austrian  service,  who  having  eyed  Renaldo 
attentively ,«—^*  Sir,"  said  he,  rising,  ^  if  mj 
eyes  and  memorv  do  not  deceive  me,  vou  are 
the  Count  de  Melvil,  with  Whom  I  bad  the 
honour  to  serve  upon  the  Rhine  daring  the 
last  war.'*  The  vouth,  hearing  his  own  name 
mentioned,  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  at  once 
recognising  the  other  to  be  a  gentleman  who 
had  Been  a  captain  in  his  fatter's  regiment, 
ran  forwards,  and  embraced  him  with  great 
afiection. 

This  was,  in  divera  respects,  a  fortunate 
rencounter  for  young  Melvil ;  as  the  officer 
was  not  only  perfecUy  well  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  the  count's  family ;  but  also 
resolved,  in  a  fbw  davs,  to  set  out  for  Vienna, 
whither  he  promised  to  accompany  Renaldo, 
as  soon  as  he  understood  his  route  lay  the 
same  way.  Before  the  day  fixed  for  their 
departure  arrived,  this  gentleman  found  means 
to  insinuate  himself  so  far  into  the  confidence 
of  the  count,  as  to  learn  the  cause  of  that 
distress  which  he  had  observed  in  his  fea- 
tures at  their  first  meetii^ ;  and  being  a  sen- 
tleman  of  uncommon  vivacity,  as  welT  as 
sincerely  attached  to  the  family  of  MelviU  to 
which  he  had  owed  his  promotion,  he  exerted 
all  his  good  humour  and  good  sense  in  amos- 
ing  the  fancy,  and  reasoning  down  the  mor- 
tifieation  of  the  afflicted  Hungarian.  He,  in 
particular,  endeavoured  to  wean  his  attention 
from  the  lost  Monimia,  by  engaging  it  upon 
his  domestic  affairs,  and  upon  the  wrongs  of 
his  mother  and  sister,  who,  he  gave  him  to 
understand,  were  languishing  un<fer  the  tyran- 
ny of  his  fiither-in-law. 

This  was  a  note  that  effbctually  roused 
him  fVom  the  lethargy  of  his  sorrow ;  and  the 
desire  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  oppressor 
who  had  ruin^  his  fortune,  and  made  his 
nearest  relations  miserable,  so  entirely  en- 
grossed his  thou^ts,  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
other  considerations.  During  their  journey 
to  Austria,  Major  Farrel  (that  was  the  name 
of  his  fellow-traveUer)  informed  him  of  many 
circunuitances  touching  his  father's  boose, 
to  which  himself  was  an  utter  stranger. 

*<  The  conduct  of  your  mother,"  said  he, 
**  in  marrying  Count  Trebasi,  was  not  at  all 
agreeable  either  to  the  firiends  of  the  Count 
de  Melvil,  or  to  her  own  relations,  who  knew 
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her  second  hosband  to  be  a  man  of  a  riolent 
temper  and  rapacious  disposition,  which  the 
nature  of  his  education  and  employment  had 
served  rather  to  inflame  than  allay ;  for  you 
well  know  he  was  a  partisan  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  late  war.    They  were,  more- 
over, equaUy  surprised  and  chagrined,  when 
they  found  she  took  no  step  to  prevent  his 
seizing  upon  that  inheritance  which  of  right 
belonged  to  you,  and  which,  by  the  laws  of 
Hunsfary,  is  unalienable  from  the  heir  of 
blood:  nevertheless,  they  are  now  fully  con- 
vinced, that  she  hath  more  than  sufficiently 
atoned  for  her  indiscretion  by  the  barbarity 
of  her  husband,  who  hath  not  only  sechidcd 
her  from  all  communication  with  her  fi'iends 
and  acquaintance,  but  even  confined  her  to 
the  west  tower  of  your  father's  house,  where 
she  is  said  to  be  kept  close  prisoner,  and  sub- 
jected to  all  sorts  of  inconvenience  and  mor- 
tification.   This  severity  she  is  believed  to 
have  incurred  in  consequence  of  having  ex- 
postulated with  him  upon  his  unjust  behaviour 
to  you  and  mademoiselle,  wnom  he  hath 
actually  shut  up  in  some  convent  in  Vienna, 
which  your  relations  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  discover :  but  the  memory  of  your 
noble  father  is  so  dear  to  all  those  who  were 
favoured  with  his  friendship,  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  countess  apd  mademoiselle  have 
raised  such  a  spirit  of  resentment  against 
her  cruel  jailor,  that  nothing  is  wanted  but 
your  presence  to  begin  the  prosecution,  and 
give  a  sanction  to  the  measures  of  your  friends, 
which  will  in  a  little  time  restore  your  family 
to  the  fruition  of  its  rights  and  fortune :  for 
mv  own  part,  my  dear  count,  I  consider  my- 
self as  one  wholly  indebted  to  your  house  for 
the  rank  and  expectation  I  now  enjoy ;  and 
my  finances,  interest,  and  person,  such  as 
they  are,  I  dedicate  to  your  service." 

Kenaldo  was  not  slow  in  making  his  ac- 
knowledgements to  this  generous  Hibernian, 
whom  he  informed  of  his  scheme,  recounting 
to  him  his  uncommon  transaction  with  the 
benevolent  Jew,  and  communicating  the  let- 
tew  of  recommendation  he  had  received  by 
his  means  to  some  of  the  first  noblemen  at 
the  imperial  court.  Meanwhile,  he  burned 
with  impatience  to  chastise  Count  Trebasi 
for  his  perfidious  conduct  to  the  widow  and 
the  ^therless,  and  would  have  taken  the  road 
to  Presburg  without  touching  at  Vienna,  in 
order  to  cSi\  him  to  a  severe  account,  had 
not  he  been  .strenuously  opposed  by  Major 
Farrel,  who  represented  the  imprudence  of 
t^ing  such  a  step  before  he  had  secured  a 
proper  protection  from  the  consequences 
with  which  it  might  be  attended. 

"It  is  not,"  said  he,  "your  own  life  and 
fbrtune  only  which  depend  upon  your  beha- 
viour in  this  emergency,  but  also  the  quiet 
and  happiness  of  those  who  are  most  dear 
to  jour  aflfoction ;  not  you  alone,  bat  likewise 


v#ur  mother  and  sister,  would  infiillibly  suffer 
by  your  temerity  and  precipitation.  First 
of  all  deliver  your  credentials  at  court,  and 
let  us  join  our  endeavours  to  raise  an  interest 
strong  enough  to  counterbalance  ^at  of 
Trebasi.  If  we  succeed,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  having  recourse  to  persotial 
measures ;  he  will  be  compelled  to  yield  up 
your  inheritance,  which  he  unjustly  detains, 
and  to  restore  your  sister  to  your  arms ;  and 
if  he  afterwards  refuses  to  do  justice  to  the 
countess,  you  will  always  have  it  in  your 
power  to  evince  yourself  the  son  of  the  brave 
Count  de  Melvil." 

These  just  and  salutaiy  representations 
had  a  due  effect  upon  Renaldo,  who  no  sooner 
arrived  at  the  capital  of  Austria,  than  he 
waited  upon  a  certain  prince  of  distinction, 
to  whose  patronage  he  was  commended :  and 
from  whom  he  met  with  a  veiy  cordial  re* 
ception,  not  only  on  account  of  his  creden- 
tials, but  also  for  the  sake  of  his  fiuJier,  who 
was  well  known  to  his  highness.  He  heard 
his  complaints  with  great  patience  and  afik- 
bility,  assured  him  of  his  assistance  and  pro- 
tection, and  even  undertook  to  introduce  him 
to  the  empress-queen,  who  would  not  suffer 
the  weakest  of  her  subjects  to  be  oppressed, 
much  less  disregard  the  cause  of  an  injured 
young  nobleman,  who,  by  his  own  services, 
and  those  of  his  fiimily,  was  peculiarly  enti- 
tled to  her  fiivour«  ^ 

Nor  was  he  the  only  person  whose  coun- 
tenance and  patrona^ne  Melvil  solicited  upon 
this  occasion ;  he  visited  all  the  friends  of  his 
fkther,  and  all  his  mother's  relations,  who 
were  easily  interested  in  his  behalf;  while 
Major  Farrel  contributed  all  his  efforts  in 
strengthening  the  association.  So  that  a 
law-suit  was  immediately  commenced  against 
Count  Trebasi,  who,  on  his  side,  was  not 
idle,  but  prepared  with  incredible  industry 
for  the  assault,  resolving  to  maintain  with 
his  whole  power  the  acquisition  he  had  made. 
The  laws  of  Hungary,  iike  those  of  some 
other  countries  I  could  name,  afford  so  many 
subterfiiges  for  the  purposes  of  perfidy  and 
fraud,  that  it  is  no  wonder  our  youth  beean 
to  complain  of  the  slow  progress  of  his  anair: 
especially  as  he  glowed  wiUi  the  most  eager 
desire  of  redressing  the  grievances  of  hie 
parent  and  sister,  whose  sufferings  he  did 
not  doubt  were  doubled  since  the  institution 
of  his  process  against  theilr  tormentor.  He 
imparted  his  sentiments  on  this  head  to  his 
friend ;  and,  as  his  apprehensions  every  mo- 
ment increaised,  plainly  told  him  he  could  no 
longer  live  without  making  some  effort  to  see 
those  with  whom  he  was  so  nearly  connected 
in  point  of  blood  and  affection ;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  repair  immediately  to  Presbuig, 
and  according  to  the  intelligence  he  shouM 
procure,  essay  to  see  and  converse  with  his 
mother,  though  at  the  hazard  of  his  life« 
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CHAPTER  LVUL 

RenMo  abridges  the  wroceeSings  at  kaOf 
and  approvee  kimeefftne  «on  of  ki$ father. 

The  major,  finding  him  determined,  iniisted 
upon  attending  him  in  this  expedition,  and 
they  aet  out  together  for  Presburg,  where 
thev  privately  arrived  in  the  dark,  resolving 
to  keep  themselves  concealed  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  until  they  should  have  formed 
some  plan  for  their  future  operations.  Here 
they  were  informed  that  Count  Trebasi's 
castle  was  altogether  inaccessible :  that  all 
the  servants  who  w'ere  supposed  to  have  the 
least  veneration  or  compassion  for  the  count- 
ess were  dismissed :  and  that,  since  Renaldo 
was  known  to  be  in  Grermany,  the  vigilance 
and  caution  of  that  cruel  husband  were  re- 
doubled to'such  a  degree,  that  nobody  knew 
whether  his  unfortunate  lady  was  actually 
alive  or  dead. 

Farrel,  perceiving  Melvil  exceedingly  af- 
fected with  this  intimation,  and  hearing  him 
declare  that  he  would  never  quit  Presbuig, 
until  he  should  have  entered  the  house,  and 
removed  his  doubts  on  that  interesting  sub- 
ject, not  only  argued  with  great  vehemence 
against  such  an  attempt,  as  equally  danger- 
<VJS  and  indiscreet,  but  solemnly  swore  he 
would  prevent  his  purpose,  by  discovering 
his  design  to  the  family,  unless  he  would 
promise  to  listen  to  a  more  moderate  and 
feasible  expedient  He  then  proposed  that 
he  himself  should  appear  in  the  equipage  of 
one  of  the  travelling  Savoyards  who  stroll 
about  Europe,  amusing  ignorant  people  with 
the  effects  of  a  magic  lanthom,  and  in  that 
disguise  endeavour  to  obtain  admittance  from 
the  servants  of  Trebasi,  among  whom  he 
might  make  such  inquiries  as  would  deliver 
Melvil  from  his  present  uneasy  suspense. 

This  proposal  was  embraced,  though  re- 
luctantlv,  by  Renaldo,  who  was  unwilling  to 
expose  nis  nriend  to  the  least  danger  or  dis- 
'  grace ;  and  the  major  being  next  dav  provi- 
ded with  the  habit  and  implements  of  his  new 
profession,  together  witt^  a  ragged  attendant 
who  preceded  him,  extorting  music  from  a 
paltry  viol,  approached  the  castle-^te,  and 
proclaimed  his  show  so  naturally,  m  a  yell 
partaking  of  the  scream  of  Savov  and  the 
now!  of  Ireland,  that  one  would  have  ima- 
gined he  had  been  conductor  to  Madam 
Catherina  from  his  cradle.  So  far  his  stra- 
tagem succeeded ;  he  had  not  long  stood  in 
waiting  before  he  was  invited  into  the  court- 
yard, where  the  servants  formed  a  ring,  and 
danced  to  the  efforts  of  his  companion's  skill ; 
then  he  was  conducted  into  the  buttery, 
where  he  exhibited  his  figures  on  the  wall, 
and  his  princess  on  the  floor ;  and  while  they 
regaled  nim  in  this  manner  with  scraps  and 
■our  wine,  be  took  occasion  to  inquire  about 


the  old  ladv  and  her  daughter,  before  whom 
he  said  he  bad  performed  in  his  last  peregri- 
nation.  Though  this  question  was  asked 
with  aU  that  air  of  simplicity  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  people,  one  of  the  domestics  took 
the  alarm,  being  infected  with  the  suspicions 
of  his  master,  and  plainly  taxed  the  major 
with  being  a  spy,  threatening  at  the  same 
time  that  he  shoiud  be  stripped  and  searched. 

This  would  have  been  a  very  dangerous 
experiment  for  the  Hibernian,  who  had  ac* 
tually  in  his  pocket  a  letter  to  the  countess 
from  her  son,  which  he  hoped  fortune  mjght 
have  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  to 
deliver.  When  he  therefore  found  himself 
in  this  dilemma,  be  was  not  at  all  easy  in  his 
own  mind:  however,  instead  of  protesting 
his  innocence  in  an  humble  and  beseeching 
strain,  in  order  to  acquit  himself  of  the  chaige, 
he  resolved  to  elude  the  suspicion  by  provok- 
ing the  wrath  of  his  accuser,  and,  putting  on 
the  air  of  vulgar  integrity  affronted,  b^^ 
to  reproach  the  servant  in  very  insolent  terms 
for  his  unfiiir  supposition,  and,  undressing 
himself  in  a  moment  to  the  skin,  threw  his 
tattered  garments  in  the  face  of  his  adver- 
sary, telling  him  he  would  find  nothing  there 
which  he  would  not  be  vc|ry  glad  to  part  with ; 
at  the  same  time  raising  his  voice,  he,  in  the 
gibberish  of  the  clan  he  represented,  scolded 
and  cursed  with  great  fluency,  so  that  the 
whole  house  resounded  with  the  noise.  The 
valet's  jealousy,  like  a  smaller  fire,  was  in  a 
trice  swallowed  up  in  the  greater  flame  of 
his  rage  enkindled  by  this  abrupt  address ;  in 
consequence  of  which  Farrel  was  kicked  out 
at  the  gate,  naked  as  he  was  to  the  waist, 
after  his  lanthom  had  been  broken  to  pieces 
on  his  head ;  and  there  he  was  joined  by  his 
domestic,  who  had  not  been  able  to  recover 
his  apparel  and  effect  a  retreat,  without  in- 
curring marks  of  the  same  sort  of  distinction. 

The  major,  considering  the  risk  he  must 
have  run  in  being  detect^,  thought  himself 
cheaply  quit  for  this  moderate  discipline, 
though  he  was  really  concerned  for  his  firiend 
Renddo,  who,  understanding  the  particolus 
of  the  adventure,  determined,  as  the  last 
effort,  to  ride  round  the  castle  in  the  open 
day,  on  pretence  of  taking  the  air,  when, 
peradventure,  the  countess  would  see  him 
from  the  place  of  her  confinement,  and  favour 
him  with  some  mark  or  token  of  her  being 
alive. 

Though  his  companion  did  not  much  relish 
this  plan,  which  he  foresaw  would  expose 
him  to  the  insults  of  Trebasi,  yet,  as  he  coaU 
not  contrive  a  better,  he  acquiesced  in  Re- 
naldo's  invention,  with  the  proviso,  that  he 
would  defer  the  execution  of  it  until  his 
father-in-law  should  be  absent  in  the  chase, 
which  was  a  diversion  he  every  day  enjoyed. 

Accordingly  they  set  a  proper  watch,  and 
lay  concealed  until  they  were  informed  of 
Trebasi 's  having  gone  forth,  when  they 
mounted  their  horses  mid  rode  into  the  neij^- 
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bourhood  of  the  castle.  Havinff  made  a  small 
excursion  in  the  adjoining^  fiejds,  they  drew 
nearer  Uie  walls,  and  at  an  easy  pace  had 
twice  circled  them,  when  Farrel  descried,  at 
the  top  of  a  tower,  a  white  handkerchief 
waved  by  a  woman's  hand  throuffh  the  iron 
bars  that  secured  the  window.  This  signal 
being  pointed  out  to  Renaldo,  his  heart  be- 
gan to  throb  with  great  violence ;  he  made  a 
respectful  obeisance  towards  the  part  in 
which  it  appeared,  and,  perceiving  the  hand 
beckoning  him  to  approach,  advanced  to  the 
vety  buttress  of  the  turret ;  upon  which,  see- 
ing somethmg  drop,  he  alighted  with  great 
expedition,  and  took  up  a  picture  of  his  &ther 
in  miniature,  the  features  of  which  he  no 
sooner  distinguished,  than  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks ;  he  pressed  the  little  image  to  his 
lips  with  the  most  filial  fervour ;  then  con- 
veying it  to  his  bosom,  looked  up  to  the  hand, 
which  waved  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  him 
to  understand  it  was  high  time  to  retire. 
Being  by  this  time  highly  persuaded  that  his 
kind  monitor  was  no  other  than  the  countess 
herself,  he  pointed  to  his  heart,  in  token  of 
his  filial  affection,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
his  sword,  to  denote  bis  resolution  of  doing 
her  justice,  he  took  his  leave  with  another 
profound  bow,  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
reconducted  to  his  lodging. 

Every  circumstance  of  this  transaction 
was  observed  by  the  servants  of  Count  Tre- 
basi,  who  immediately  dispatched  a  messen- 
eer  to  their  lord  with  an  account  of  what  had 
happened.  Alarmed  at  this  information, 
front  which  he  immediately  concluded  that 
the  stranger  was  young  Melvil,  he  forthwith 
quitted  the  chase,  and,  returning  to  the  castle 
by  a  private  postern,  ordered  his  horse  to  be 
kept  ready  saddled,  in  hope  that  his  son-in- 
law  would  repeat  the  visit  to  his  mother. 
This  precaution  would  have  been  to  no  pur- 
pose, had  Renaldo  followed  the  advice  of 
Farrel,  who  represented  the  danger  of  re- 
turning to  a  place  where  the  darm  was 
undoubtedly  eiven  by  his  first  appearance ; 
and  exhorted  him  to  return  to  Vienna  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  suit,  now  that  he  was 
satisfied  of  his  mother's  being  alive.  In  order 
to  strengthen  this  admonition,  he  bade  him 
recollect  the  signal  for  withdrawing,  which 
was  doubtless  the  effect  of  maternal  concern, 
inspired  by  the  knowled^  of  the  count's 
vigilance  and  vindictive  disposition. 

Notwithstanding  these  suggestions,  Melvil 
persisted  in  his  resolution  of  appearing  once 
more  below  the  tower,  on  the  supposition 
that  his  mother,  in  expectation  of  his  return, 
had  prepared  a  billet  for  his  acceptance,  from 
which  he  might  obtain  important  intelligence. 
The  major,  seeing  him  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
remonstrances,  was  contented  to  attend  him 
in  his  second  expedition,  which  he  pressed 
him  to  undertake  that  same  aflemoon,  as 
Trebasi  had  taken  cafe  to  circulate  a  report 
of  his  having  gone  to  dine  at  the  seat  of  a 


nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood.  Our  knj^t^ 
errant  and  his  squire,  deceived  by  this  finesse, 
presented  themselves  again  under  the  prison 
of  the  countess,  who  no  sooner  beheld  her 
son  return,  than  she  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  be  gone,  by  the  same  si^  which  she  had 
before  used ;  and  he  taking  it  for  granted  that 
she  was  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  ex- 
pect, consented  to  retire,  ana  had  already 
moved  to  some  distance  from  the  house, 
when,  in  crossing  a  small  plantation  that 
belonged  to  the  castle,  they  were  met  by 
Count  Trebasi  and  another  person  on  horse- 
back. 

At  sight  of  this  apparition,  the  blood  mount- 
ed into  Renaldo's  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  bcj^n 
to  lighten  with  eagerness  and  indififnation^ 
which  was  not  at  iJl  diminished  by  me  fero- 
cious address  of  the  count,  who,  advancing 
to  Melvil  with  a  menacing  air, — **  Before 
you  proceed,"  said  he,  **  I  roust  know  with 
what  view  you  have  been  twice  to-day  pa- 
trolling round  my  inclosures,  and  reconnoi- 
tring Uie  different  avenues  of  my  house :  you 
likewise  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspon- 
dence with  some  person  in  the  family,  of 
which  my  honour  obliges  me  to  demand  an 
explanation." 

**  Had  your  actions  been  always  regulated 
by  the  dictates  of  honour,"  replied  Renaldo, 
"  I  should  never  have  been  questioned  for 
riding  round  that  castle,  which  you  know  is 
my  rightful  inheritance,  or  excluded  from  the 
sight  of  a  parent  who  suffers  under  your 
tyranny  and  oppression.  It  is  my  part,  there- 
fore, to  expostulate ;  and,  since  fortune  hatJi 
favoured  me  with  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
our  wronffs  in  person,  we  shall  not  part  untu 
you  have  Teamed  that  the  family  of  the  Count 
de  Melvil  is  not  to  be  injured  with  impunity. 
Here  is  no  advantage  on  either  side,  in  point 
of  arms  or  number ;  you  are  better  mounted 
than  I  am,  and  shall  have  the  choice  of  the 
ground  on  which  our  difference  ought  to  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  determination." 

Trebasi,  whose  courage  was  not  of  the 
sentimental  kind,  but  purely  owing  to  his 
natural  insensibility  of  danger,  instead  of 
concerting  measures  coolly  for  the  engage- 
ment, or  making  any  verbal  reply  to  this 
defiance,  drew  a  pistol,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  and  fired  it  at  the  face  of  Renaldo, 
part  of  whose  lefl  eye-brow  was  carried  off 
by  the  ball.  Melvil  was  not  slow  in  return- 
ing the  compliment,  which,  as  it  was  delibe- 
rate, proved  the  more  deciaive :  for  the  shot 
entering  the  count's  right  breast,  made  its 
way  to  the  back  bone  with  such  a  shock  as 
struck  him  to  the  ground :  upon  which  the 
other  alighted,  in  order  to  improve  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  gained. 

During  this  transaction,  Farrel  had  well 
nigh  lost  his  life  by  the  savage  behaviour  of 
Trebasi's  attendant,  who  had  been  a  hussar 
officer,  and  who,  thinking  it  was  his  duty  to 
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imitate  the  example  of  his  patron  on  this 
occasion,  discharffed  a  pistol  at  the  major, 
before  he  had  the  least  intimation  of  his  de- 
sign. The  Hibernian's  horse  being  a  com- 
mon hireling,  and  unaccustomed  to  stand 
iire,  no  sooner  saw  the  flash  of  Trebasi's 
pistol,  than,  starting  aside,  he  happened  to 
plunge  into  a  hole,  and  was  overturned  at 
the  very  instant  when  the  hussar's  piece  went 
off,  so  that  no  damage  ensued  to  his  rider, 
who,  pitching  on  his  feet,  flew  with  great 
nirobleness  to  his  adversary,  then,  laying  hold 
on  one  leg,  dismounted  him  in  a  twinkling, 
and,  seizing  his  throat  as  he  lav,  would  have 
soon  dispatched  him  without  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, had  he  not  been  prevented  b^  his  friend 
Renaldo,  who'desired  him  to  desist,  observ- 
ing, that  his  vengeance  was  Already  satisfied, 
as  the  count  seemed  to  be  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  The  major  was  loth  to  quit  his  prey, 
as  he  thought  his  aggressor  had  acted  in  a 
treacherous  manner;  but  recollecting  that 
there  was  no  time  to  lose,  because,  in  all 
probability,  the  firing  had  alarmed  the  castle, 
ne  took  his  leave  of  the  vanquished  hussar, 
with  a  couple  of  heartv  kicks,  and,  mounting 
his  horse,  followed  Melvil  to  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was 
kinsman  to  the  countess,  and  very  well  dis- 
posed to  grant  him  a  secure  retreat,  until  the 
troublesome  consequences  of  this  rencounter 
should  be  overblown. 

Trebasi,  though  to  the  young  gentleman 
he  seemed  speechless  and  insensible,  had 
neither  lost  the  use  of  his  reason  nor  of  his 
tongue,  but  aflbcted  that  extremity,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  further  conversation  with  the 
victor.  He  was  one  of  those  people  who 
never  think  of  death  until  he  knocks  at  the 
door,  and  then  earnestly  entreat  him  to  ex- 
cuse them  for  the  present,  and  be  so  good  as 
to  call  another  time.  The  count  had  so  often 
escaped  unhurt  in  the  course  of  his  cam- 
paigns, that  he  looked  upon  himself  as  invul- 
nerable, and  set  all  danger  at  defiance. 
Though  he  had  hitherto  taken  no  care  of  the 
concerns  of  his  soul,  he  had  a  larse  fund  of 
superstition  at  bottom ;  and  when  tne  surgeon 
who  examined  his  wound  declared  it  was 
mortal,  all  the  terrors  of  futurity  took  hold 
on  his  imagination,  and  all  the  misdemeanours 
of  his  life  presented  themselves  in  aggravated 
colours  to  his  recollection. 

He  implored  the  spiritual  assistance  of  a 
ffood  priest  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  in 
tne  discharge  of  his  own  conscience,  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  had  little  mercy  to 
expect,  unless  he  would,  as  much  as  lay  in 
his  power,  redress  the  injuries  he  had  done 
to  nis  fellow-creatures.  As  nothing  lay 
heavier  upon  his  soul  than  the  cmehj  tuid 
flvud  he  had  practised  upon  the  family  of 
Count  Melvil,  he  earnestly  besought  this 
charitable  clergyman  to  mediate  his  pardon 
with  the  countess ;  .and  at  the  same  time 
desired  to  see  Renaldo  before  his  death  that 


he  might  put  him  in  poeooaoion  of  his  jMter. 
nai  estate,  and  solicit  his  forgiveness  mr  the 
offence  he  had  given. 

His  lady,  far  from  waiting  for  the  priest's 
intercession,  no  sooner  understood  the  lameot- 
able  situation  of  her  husband,  and  found  her- 
self at  liberty,  than  she  hastened  to  his  apart- 
ment, expressed  the  utmost  concern  for  his 
misfortune,  and  tended  him  with  truly  con- 
jugal tenderness  and  fidelity.  Her  son  ebdlv 
oteyed  the  summons,  and  was  received  with 
^at  civility  and  satisfaction  by  his  father- 
in-law,  who,  in  presence  of  the  judge  and 
divers  gentlemen  assembled  for  that  purpose, 
renounced  all  right  and  title  to  the  fortune 
he  had  so  unjustly  usurped;  disclosed  the 
name  of  the  convent  to  which  Mademoiselle 
de  Melvil  had  been  conveyed,  dismissed  all 
the  agents  of  his  iniquity,  and  being  recon- 
ciled to  his  «on-in-law,  began  to  prepare 
himself  in  tranquillity  for  his  latter  end. 

The  countess  was  overwhelmed  with  an 
excess  of  joy,  when  she  embraced  her  long 
lost  son,  who  had  proved  himself  so  wortfav 
of  his  fkther ;  yet  this  joy  was  embittered, 
by  reflecting  that  she  was  made  a  widow  by 
the  hands  of  that  darling  son :  for,  though 
she  knew  his  honour  demanded  the  sacrifice, 
she  could  not  la^  aside  that  regard  and  ven- 
eration which  IS  attached  to  the  name  of 
husband;  and  therefore  resolved  to  retire 
into  a  monastery,  where  she  could  spend  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  devotion,  without 
being  exposed  to  any  intercourse  which  might 
intenere  with  the  delicacy  of  her  sentiments 
on  that  subject. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

He  is  the  messenger  of  happiness  to  his 
sister,  who  removes  the  film  which  had 
long  obstructed  his  penetrationt  with 
regard  to  Count  Fathom. 

As  the  most  endearing  affection  had  always 
subsisted  between  Renaldo  and  his  sister,  he 
would  not  one  moment  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  flying  to  her  embrace,  and  of 
being  the  glad  messenger  of  her  deliverance. 
Soon,  therefore,  as  he  understood  the  place 
of  her  retreat,  and  had  obtained  a  proper 
order  to  the  abbess,  signed  by  Count  Tre^ 
basi,  he  set  out  post  for  Vienna,  still  accom- 
panied by  his  fiiithfbl  Hibernian,  and,  arriv- 
ing at  the  convent,  found  the  abbess  and  the 
whole  house  so  engrossed  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  ceremony  of  giving  the  veil  next 
day  to  a  young  woman  who  had  fudfiUed  the 
tenn  of  her  probation,  that  he  could  not  poss- 
ibljT  see  his  sister  with  that  leisure  and 
satisfaction  which  he  had  flatterend  himaelf 
with  enjoying  at  this  meeting ;  and  therefore 
he  was  fain  to  bridle  his  impatience  for  two 
days,  and  keep  his  credentials  nntrl  the  hurry 
should  be  overt  that  madamouelie  might 
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bave  no  intimation  of  her  good  fortune,  ex- 
oept  from  hia  own  mouth. 

In  order  to  fill  up  thia  tedious  interval,  he 
visited  his  friends  at  court,  who  were  rejoiced 
to  bear  the  happy  issue  of  bis  excursion  to 
Presburff :  the  prince,  who  was'  his  particular 
patron,  desired  he  would  make  himself  per- 
fectly easy  with  regard  to  the  death  of  Count 
Trebasi,  for  he  would  take  care  to  represent 
bim  in  such  a  light  to  the  empress-queen,  as 
would  screen  him  from  any  danger  of  prose- 
cution on  that  account.  Ilis  highness,  more- 
over, appointed  the  following  day  for  per- 
forming  the  promise  he  had  made  of  present- 
ing him  to  that  august  princess,  ana  in  the 
meantime  prepossessed  her  so  much  in  his 
&vour,  that  when  he  approached  her  pre- 
sence, and  was  announced  by  his  noble  intro- 
ductory she  eyed  him  with  a  look  of  peculiar 
complacency,  saying, — **  I  am  srlad  to  see 
you  returned  to  my  dominions,  x  our  father 
was  a  gallant  officer,  who  served  our  house 
with  equal  courage  and  fidelity:  and  as  I 
nnderstand  you  tread  in  his  footsteps,  you 
may  depend  upon  my  favour  and  protection." 

He  was  so  much  overwhelmed  with  this 
gracious  reception,  that,  while  he  bowed  in 
silence,  the  drops  of  gratitude  trickled  from 
his  eyes ;  and  her  imperial  majesty  was  so 
well  pleased  with  this  manifestation  of  his 
heart,  that  she  immediately  gave  directions 
for  promoting  bim  to  the  command  of  a  troop 
of  horse.  Thus  Fortune  seemed  willing,  and 
indeed  eager  to  discharge  the  debt  she  owed 
him  for  the  diflferent  calamities  he  had  under- 

Sme,  And  as  he  looked  upon  the  generous 
ebrew  to  be  the  sole  source  of  his  success, 
he  did  not  fail  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  happy  effects  of  his  recommendation  and 
iKendsbip,  and  to  express,  in  the  warmest 
terms,  the  deep  sense  he  had  of  his  uncom- 
mon benevolence,  which,  by  the  by,  was  still 
neater,  with  regard  to  Kenaldo,  than  the 
leader  as  yet  imagines ;  for  he  not  only  fur- 
nished him  with  money  for  his  present  occa- 
sions, but  also  gave  him  an  unlimited  credit 
on  a  banker  in  Vienna,  to  whom  one  of  his 
letters  was  directed. 

The  ceremony  of  the  nun's  admission  being 
now  performed,  and  the  convent  restored  to 
its  former  quiet,  Melvil  hastened  thither  on 
the  win^  of  brotheriy  aflfection,  and  pre- 
sented his  letter  to  the  abbess,  who  having 
perused  the  contents,  by  which  she  learned 
that  the  fiimily  disquiets  of  Count  Trebasi 
no  longer  subsisted,  and  that  the  bearer  was 
the  brother  of  mademoiselle,  she  received 
him  with  great  politeness,  congratulated  him 
cm  this  happy  event,  and  begpng  he  would 
excuse  her  staying  with  him  in  the  parlour, 
on  pretence  of  business,  withdrew,  saying, 
she  would  immediately  send  in  a  young  lady 
who  would  console  him  for  her  absence.  In 
a  lew  minutes  he  was  joined  by  his  sister, 
who»  expecting  nothing  less  than  to  see  Re- 
aaidoy  BO  sooner  distinguished  bis  fbatnree, 
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than  she  shrieked  aloud  with  surprise,  and 
would  have  sunk  upon  the  floor,  had  not  he 
supported  her  in  his  embrace. 

Such  a  sudden  apparition  of  her  brother  at* 
any  time,  or  in  any  place,  afler  their  long 
separation,  would  have  strongly  affected  this 
sensible  young  lady ;  but  to  find  him  so  ab- 
ruptly in  a  place  where  she  thought  herself 
buried  from  the  knowledge  of  all  her  relations, 
occasioned  such  commotions  in  her  spirits 
as  had  well  nigh  endangered  her  reason ;  for 
it  was  not  till  after  a  considerable  pause  that 
she  could  talk  to  him  with  connexion  or 
coherence.  However,  *a8  those  transports 
subsided,  they  entered  into  a  more  deliberate 
and  agreeable  conversation,  in  the  coune  of 
which  he  gradually  informed  her  of  what  had 
passed  at  the  castle ;  and  inexpressibte  was 
the  pleasure  she  felt  in  learning  that  her 
mother  was  released  from  captivity,  herself 
restored  to  freedom,  and  her  brother  to  the 
possession  of  his  inheritance,  by  the  only 
means  to  which  she  had  always  prayed^these 
blessinfifi  might  be  owing. 

As  she  hcul  been  treated  with  uncommon 
humanity  by  the  abbess,  she  would  not  con- 
sent to  leave  the  convent  until  he  should  be 
ready  to  set  out  for  Presbur? ;  so  that  they 
dineu  together  with  that  good  lady,  and  passed 
the  afternoon  in  that  mutual  communication 
with  which  a  brother  and  sister  may  be  sup- 
posed to  entertain  themselves  on  such  an 
occasion.  She  gave  him  a  detail  of  the  in- 
sults and  mortifications  she  had  suffered  from 
the  brutality  of  her  father-in-law :  and  told 
him,  that  her  confinement  in  this  monastery 
was  owing  to  Trebasi  *8  having  intercepted  a 
letter  to  lier  from  Renaldo,  signifying  his 
intention  to  return  to  the  empire,  in  order  to 
assert  his  own  right,  and  redress  her  griev- 
ances. Then  turning  the  discouree  upon  the 
incidents  of  his  peregrinations,  she  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  inquired  about  that  exquisite 
beauty  who  had  been  the  innocent  source  of 
all  his  distresses,  and  upon  whose  perfections 
he  had  often,  in  his  lettera  to  his  sister,  ex- 
patiated with  indications  of  rapture  and  de- 
light. 

This  inquiry  in  a  moment  blew  up  that 
scorching  flame  which  had  been  well  nigh 
stifled  by  other  necessary  avocations.  His 
eyes  gleamed,  his  cheeks  glowed  and  grew 
pale  alternately,  and  his  whole  frame  under- 
went an  immediate  a^tation ;  which  being 
perceived  by  mademoiselle,  she  concluded 
that  some  new  calamity  was  annexed  to  the 
name  of  Monimia,  and,  dreading  to  rip  up 
a  wound  which  she  saw  was  so  inefibctually 
closed,  she  for  the  present  suppressed  her 
curiosity  and  concern,  and  industriously  en* 
deavonred  to  introduce  some  less  affecting 
subject  of  conversation.  He  saw  her  aim* 
approved  of  her  discretion,  and,  joining  her 
endeavours,  expressed  his  surprise  at  her 
having  omitted  to  signify  the  least  remen- 
brance  of  bar  old  ftvoaritet  Fathon,  wImn^  . 
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he  had  left  in  England.  He  had  no  sooner 
pronounced  his  name,  than  she  suffered  some 
confusion  in  her  turn ;  from  which,  however, 
recollectipg  herself, — ^*  Brother,"  said  she, 
**  you  must  endeavour  to  forget  that  wretch, 
who  is  altogether  unworthy  of  retaining  the 
smallest  share  of  your  regard.'* 

Astonished,  and  indeed  angry,  at  this  ex- 
pression, which  he  considered  as  the  effect 
of  malicious  misrepresentation,  he  gently 
chid  her  for  her  credulity  in  believing  the 
envious  aspersion  of  some  person  who  repin- 
ed  at  the  superior  virtue  of  Fathom,  whom 
he  affirmed  to  be  a*  honour  to  the  human 
species. 

"  Nothing  is  more  easy,*'  replied  the  young 
lady,  **  than  to  impose  upon  a  person,  who, 
being  himself  unconscious  of  guile,  suspects 
no  deceit.  You  have  been  a  dupe,  dear 
brother,  not  to  the  finesse  of  Fathom,  but  to 
the  sinceri^  of  your  own  heart.  For  my 
own  part,  I  assume  no  honour  to  my  own 
penetration  in  having  comprehended  the  vil- 
lainy of  that  impostor,  which  was  discovered, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  by  accidents  I 
could  not  possibly  foresee. 

**You  must  know,  that  Teresa,  who  at- 
tended me  from  my  childhood,  and  in  whose 
honesty  I  reposed  such  confidence,  having 
disobliged  some  of  the  inferior  servants,  was 
BO  narrowly  watched  in  all  her  transactions, 
as  to  be  at  last  detected  in  the  very  act  of 
conveying  a  piece  of  plate,  which  was  actu- 
ally found  concealed  among  her  clothes. 

«( You  may  guess  how  much  I  was  aston- 
ished when  I  understood  this  circumstance ; 
I  could  not  trust  to  the  evidence  of  my  own 
senses,  and  should  have  still  believed  her  in- 
nocent,  in  spite  of  oculnr  demonstration,  had 
not  she,  in  the  terrors  of  being  tried  for  felo- 
ny, promised  to  make  a  very  material  disco- 
very  to  the  countess,  provided  she  would 
take  such  measures  as  would  save  her  life. 

"  This  request  being  complied  with,  she, 
in  my  hearing,  openea  up  such  an  amazing 
scene  of  iniquity,  baseness,  and  ingratitude, 
which  had  been  acted  by  her  and  Fathom,  in 
order  to  defraud  the  family  to  which  they 
were  so  much  indebted,  that  I  could  not  have 
believed  the  human  mind  capable  of  such 
degenerac]r,  or  that  traitor  endowed  with 
such  pernicious  cunning  and  dissimulation, 
had  not  her  tale  been  congruous,  consistent, 
and  di8tinc^  and  fraught  with  circumstances 
that  left  no  room  to  doubt  the  least  article  of 
her  confession ;  on  consideration  of  which 
she  was  pennitted  to  go  into  voluntary 
exile." 

She  then  explained  their  combination  in 
4ll  the  particulars,  as  v^e  have  already  re- 
counted them  in  their  proper  place,  and 
finally  observed,  that  the  opinion  she  had 
hence  conceived  of  Fathom's  character,  was 
confirmed  b^  what  she  had  since  learned 
of  his  perfidious  conduct  towards  that  very 
nun  who  had  lately  taken  thm 


Perceiving  her  brother  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment,  and  gaping  with  the  most 
eager  attention,  she  proceeded  to  relate  the 
incidents  of  his  double  intrigue  with  the 
jeweller's  wife  and  daughter,  as  they  were 
communicated  to  her  by  the  nun,  who  wu 
no  other  than  the  individual  Wilhelroina. 
Afler  those  rivals  had  been  forsaken  by  their 
gallant,  their  mutual  animosities  and  chagrin 
served  to  whet  the  attention  and  invention 
of  each ;  so  that  in  a  little  time  the  whole 
mystery  stood  disclosed  to  both.  The  mother 
had  discovered  the  daughter's  correspond- 
ence with  Fathom,  as  we  have  formerly  ob- 
served, by  means  of  that  unfortunate  letter, 
which  lie  unwittingly  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  old  beldame :  and,  as  soon  tfl 
she  understood  he  was  without  the  reach  of 
all  solicitations  or  prosecution,  imparted  this 
billet  to  her  husband,  whose  fury  was  so 
ungovernable,  that  he  had  almost  sacrificed 
^ilhelmina'with  his  own  hands,  especially 
when,  terrified  by  his  threats  and  impreca* 
tions,  she  owned  that  she  had  bestowed  the 
chain  on  this  perfidious  lover.  However,  his 
dreadful  purpose  was  prevented,  partly  by 
the  interposition  of  his  wife,  whoee  aim  was 
not  the  death,  but  the  immurement,  of  bis 
daughter,  and  partly  by  the  tears  and  suppli- 
cation of  the  young  gentlewoman  herself, 
who  protested,  that  jilthoogh  the  ceremony 
of  the  church  had  not  been  performed,  she 
was  contracted  to  Fathom  by  the  most 
solemn  vows,  to  witness  which  he  invoked 
all  the  saints  in  heaven. 

The  jeweller,  upon  cooler  consideration, 
was  unwilling  to  lose  the  last  spark  of  hope 
that  glittered  amon^  the  ruins  of  his  despair, 
and  resisted  all  the  importunities  of  his  wife, 
who  pressed  him  to  consult  the  weltare  of 
his  daughter's  soul,  in  the  fond  expectation 
of  finding  some  expedient  to  lure  back  the 
chain  and  its  possessor.  In  the  mean  time 
Wilhelmina  was  daily  and  hourly  exposed  to 
the  mortifying  animadversions  orher  mamma, 
who,  with  all  the  insolence  of  virtue,  incess- 
antly upbraided  her  with  the  backslidings 
of  her  vicious  life,  and  exhorted  her  to  re- 
formation and  repentance.  This  continual 
triumph  lasted  ror  many  months,  till  at 
length  a  quarrel  happened  between  the  mo- 
ther and  the  gossip  at  whoee  house  she  used 
to  give  the  rendezvous  to  her  admirers ;  that 
incensed  confidant,  in  the  precipitation  of 
her  anger,  promulgated  the  history  of  those 
secret  meetings ;  and^  among  the  rest,  her 
interviews  with  Fatlu)m  were  brought  to 
light. 

The  first  people  who  hear  news  of  thii 
sort  are  generally  those  to  whom  they  are 
most  unwelcome.  The  German  was  soon 
apprised  of  his  wife's  frailty,  and  considered 
the  two  females  of  his  house  as  a  couple  of 
devils  incamoite,  sent  ih>ro  hell  to  exercbe 
his  patience :  yet,  in  the  midst  ,pf  bis  dii- 
pleasore,  he  mod  matter  of  oorikditioDi  ia 
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being  furnished  wiili  a  sufficient  reason  for 
parting  wilh  his  helpmate,  who  had  for  many 
years  Kept  his  family  in  disquiet.  He,  there- 
lore,  without  hazarding  a  personal  confer- 
ence,  sent  proposals  to  her  by  a  friend,  which 
she  did  not  think  proper  to  reject ;  and,  see- 
ing  himself  restored  to  the  dominion  of  his 
own  house,  exerted  his  sway  so  tyrannically, 
that  WilAelmina  became  weary  of  her  life, 
and  had  recourse  to  the  comforts  of  religion, 
of  which  she  soon  became  enamoured,  and 
begged  her  father's  permission  to  dedicate 
the  rest  of  her  life  to  the  duties  of  devotion. 
She  was  accordingly  received  into  this  con- 
vent, the  regulations  of  wliich  were  so  much 
to  her  liking,  that  she  performed  the  task  of 
probation  with  pleasure,  and  voluntarily  ex- 
cluded herself  from  the  vanities  of  this  life. 
It  was  here  she  had  contracted  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Mademoiselle  de  Melvil,  to  whom 
she  communicated  her  complaints  of  Fa- 
thom, on  the  supposition  that  he  was  related 
to  the  count,  as  he  himself  had  often  declared. 

While  the  young  lady  rehearsed  the  par- 
ticulara  of  this  deUil,  Renaldo  sustained  a 
strange  vicissitude  of  different  passions. 
Surprise,  sorrow,  fear,  hope,  and  indigna- 
tion,  raised  a  most  tumultuous  conflict  in  his 
bosom.  Monimia  rushed  upon  his  imagina- 
tion  in  the  character  of  innocence  betrayed 
by  the  insinuations  of  treachery.  He  wit|i 
horror  viewed  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  villain, 
who  had  broken  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  and 
honour. 

Affrighted  at  the  prospect,  he  started  from 
his  seat,  exclaiming,  in  the  most  unconnect. 
ed  strain  of  distraction  and  despair, — ^  Have 
I  then  nourished  a  serpent  in  my  bosom! 
Have  I  listened  to  the  voice  of  a  traitor,  who 
hath  murdered  my  peace !  who  hath  torn  my 
heait-strings  asunder,  and  perhaps  ruined 
the  pattern  of  all  earthlv  perfection.  It  can- 
not be.  Heaven  would  not  suffer  such  in- 
fernal artifice  to  take  effect.  The  thunder 
would  be  levelled  against  the  accursed  pro- 
jector." 

From  this  transport,  compared  with  his 
agitation  when  she  mentioned  Monimia,  his 
sister  judged  that  Fhthom  had  been  the  oc- 
casion of  a  breach  between  the  two  lovers ; 
and  this  conjecture  being  confirmed  by  the 
disjointed  answers  he  made  to  her  interroga- 
tions upon  the  affair,  she  endeavoured  to 
calm  his  apprehensions,  by  representing  that 
be  would  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  England,  where  the  misunder- 
standing might  be  easily  cleared  up;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  on  account  of  the  person  of  his  mistress, 
in  a  country  where  individuals  were  so  well 
protected  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
realm.  At  length  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
flattered  with  the  fend  hope  of  seeinj?  Mo- 
nimia's  character  triumph  in  the  inquiry,  of 
retrieving  that  lost  jewel,  and  of  renewing 
that  nvfllbng  intercourse  and  exalted  ex- 


pectation which  had  been  so  cruelly  cut  off. 
He  now  wished  to  find  Fathom  as  black  as 
he  had  been  exhibited,  that  Monimla's  apos- 
tacy  might  be  numbered  among  the  misre- 
presentations of  his  treachery  md*  fraud. 

His  love,  which  was  alike  generous  and 
ardent,  espoused  the  cause,  and  he  no  longer 
doubted  her  constancy  and  virtue.  But  when 
he  reflected  how  her  tender  heart  roust  have 
been  wrung  with  anguish  at  his  unkindness 
and  cruelty,  in  leaving  her  destitute  in  a 
foreign  land ;  how  her  sensibility  must  have 
been  tortured  in  finding  herself  altogether 
dependent  upon  a  ruffian,  who  certainly  har- 
boured the  most  baleful  designs  upon  her 
honour;  how  her  life  must  1^  endangered 
both  by  his  barbarity  and  her  own  despair — 
I  say,  when  he  reflected  on  these  circum- 
stances,  he  shuddered  with  horror  and  dis- 
mav;  and  that  very  night  dispatched  a  letter 
to  his  friend  the  Jew,  entreating  him,  in  the 
most  pressing  manner,  to  employ  all  his 
intelligence  in  learning  the  situation  of  the 
fair  orphan,  that  she  might  be  protected 
from  the  villainy  of  Fathom,  until  his  return 
to  England. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

Herecompaues  the  attachment  of  his  friend; 
and  receives  a  letter  that  reduces  him  to 
the  verge  of  death  and  distraction. 

This  step  being  taken,  his  mind  in  some 
measure  retriev^  its  former  tranquillity :  he 
soothed  himself  with  the  prospect  of  a  happy 
reconciliation  with  the  divine  Monimia,  and 
his  fancy  was  decoyed  from  every  disagreea- 
ble  presage  by  the  entertaining  conversation 
of  his  sister,  with  whom  in  two  da^s  he  set 
out  for  Presburg,  attended  by  his  friend  the 
major,  who  had  never  quitted  him  since  their 
meeting  at  Brussels.  Here  they  found  Count 
Trebasi  entirelv  rid  of  the  fever  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  his  wound,  and  in  a  fair 
way  of  doing  well ;  a  circumstance  that 
afforded  unspeakable  pleasure  to  Melvil, 
whose  manner  of  thinking  was  such,  as  would 
have  made  him  unhappy,  could  he  have 
charged  himself  with  the  death  of  his  mother's 
husband,  howsoever  criminal  he  might  have 
been. 

The  count's  ferocity  did  not  return  with 
his  health.  His  eyes  were  opened  by  the 
danger  he  had  incurred,  and  his  sentimenta 
turned  into  a  new  channel :  he  heartily  asked 
pardon  of  mademoiselle  for  the  rigorous  usage 
she  had  suffered  from  the  violence  of  his 
temper ;  thanked  Renaldo  for  the  seasonable 
lesson  he  had  administered  to  him  ;  and  not 
only  insisted  upon  being  removed  from  the 
castle  to  a  house  of  his  own  at  Presburg,  but 
proffered  to  make  immediate  restitution  of 
all  the  rents  which  he  had  unjustly  converted 
to  his  own  use. 
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These  things  being  settled  in  the  most 
amicable  manner,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the 
neighbouring  noblesse,  among  whom  the 
house  of  Melvil  was  in  universal  esteem, 
Renaldo  resolved  to  solicit  leave  at  the  im- 
perial court  to  return  to  England,  in  order  to 
mvestigatc  the  affair  of  Monimia,  which  was 
more  interesting  than  all  the  points  he  had 
hitherto  adjusted.  But,  before  he  quitted 
Presburg,  his  friend  Farrel,  taking  him  aside 
one  day, — **  Count,"  said  he,  "  will  you  give 
me  leave  to  ask,  if,  by  my  zeal  and  attach- 
ment for  you,  I  have  had  thejrood  fortune  to 
acquire  your  esteem V*  "To  doubt  that 
esteem,"  replied  Renaldo,  "  were  to  suspect 
my  gratitude  tmd  honour,  of  which  I  must  be 
utterly  destitute  before  I  lose  the  sense  of 
those  obligations  I  owe  to  your  gallantry  and 
friendship— obligations  which  I  long  for  a 
proper  occssion  to  repay." 

**  Well  then,"  resumed  the  major,  *<  I  will 
deal  with  you  like  a  downright  Swiss,  and 
point  but  a  method  by  which  you  may  shift 
the  load  of  obligation  from  your  own  shoulders 
to  mine.  You  know  my  birth,  rank,  and 
«jcpoctations  in  the  service :  but  perhaps  you 
do  not  know,  that,  as  my  expense  has  always 
unavoidably  exceeded  m^  income,  I  find  my- 
self  a  little  out  at  elbows  in  my  circumstances, 
and  want  to  piece  them  up  by  matrimony. 
Of  those  ladies  with  whom  I  think  I  have  anv 
chance  of  succeeding.  Mademoiselle  de  Mel- 
vil seems  the  best  qualified  to  render  my 
situation  happy  in  all  respects.  Her  fortune 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  disembarrass  my 
aflfsirs ;  her  good  sense  will  be  a  seasonable 
check  upon  my  vivacity ;  her  a^eable  ac- 
complishments will  engage  a  continuation  of 
affection  and  regard :  I  know  my  own  dispo- 
sition well  enough  to  think  I  shall  become  a 
most  dutiful  and  tractable  husband ;  and  shall 
deem  myself  highly  honoured  in  being  more 
closely  united  to  my  dear  Count  de  Melvil, 
the  son  and  representative  of  that  worthy 
officer  under  whom  my  youth  was  formed. 
If  you  will  therefore  sanction  my  claim,  I 
will  forthwith  begin  my  approaches,  and 
doubt  not,  under  your  auspices,  to  bring  the 
place  to  a  capitulation." 

Renaldo  was.  pleased  with  the  frankness 
of  this  declaration,  approved  of  his  demand, 
and  desired  him  to  depend  upon  his  good 
offices  with  his  sister,  whom  he  sounded  that 
same  evening  upon  the  subject,  recommend- 
ing the  major  to  her  favour,  as  a  gentleman 
well  worthy  of  her  choice.  Maoemoiselle, 
who  had  never  been  exercised  in  the  couuet- 
nes  of  her  sex,  and  was  now  arrived  at  tnose 
years  when  the  vanity  of  youth  ought  to  yield 
to  discretion,  considered  the  proposal  as  a 
philosopher,  and,  afler  due  deliberation,  can- 
didly owned  she  had  no  objections  to  the 
match.  Farrel  was  accordingly  introduced 
in  the  character  of  a  lover,  afler  the  permiss- 
ion of  the  countess  had  been  obtained ;  and 


he  carried  on  his  addresses  in  the  usual  fonn, 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  conceroad 
in  the  event,  that  a  day  was  appointed  for 
the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  when  he  en- 
tered into  peaceable  possession  of  his  prize. 

A  few  days  after  this  joyful  occasion,  while 
Renaldo  was  at  Vienna,  where  he  had  been 
indulged  with  leave  of  absence  for  six  months, 
and  employed  in  making  preparations  for  hii 
journey  to  Britain,  he  was  one  evening  pre- 
sented by  his  servant  with  a  packet  from 
London,  which  he  no  sooner  opened,  than 
he  found  inclosed  a  letter  directed  to  him  in 
the  handwriting  of  Monimia.  He  was  so 
much  affected  at  sight  of  those  weU-known 
characters,  that  he  stood  motionless  as  a 
statue,  eager  to  know  the  contents,  yet  afraid 
to  peruse  the  billet.  While  he  hesitated  in 
this  suspense,  he  chanced  to  cast  his  eye  on 
the  inside  of  the  cover,  and  perceived  the 
name  of  his  Jewish  friend  at  the  bottom  of  a 
few  lines,  importing,  that  the  inclosed  was 
delivered  to  him  by  a  physician  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  recommended  it  in  a 
particular  manner  to  his  care.  This  intima- 
tion served  only  to  increase  the  mystery,  and 
whet  his  impatience:  and  as  he  had  the 
explanation  m  his  hand,  be  summoned  all 
his  resolution  to  his  aid,  and  breaking  the 
seal,  began  to  read  these  words. — **'  Renaldo 
will  not  suppose  that  this  address  proceeds 
from  interested  motives,  when  he  learns, 
that,  before  it  can  be  presented  to  his  view, 
the  unfortunate  Monimia  will  be  no  more." 

Here  the  light  forsook  Repaldo*s  eyes,  his 
knees  knocked  together,  and  he  fell  at  full 
length  insensible  on  the  floor :  his  yalet  hear- 
ing the  noise,  ran  into  the  apartment,  lifted 
him  upon  a  couch,  and  dispatched  a  messen- 
ger for  proper  assistance,  while  he  himself 
endeavoureo  to  recall  his  spirits  by  such  ap- 
plications as  chance  afforded :  but  before  the 
count  exhibited  any  signs  of  life,  his  brother- 
in-law  entered  his  chamber  by  accident,  and 
as  soon  as  he  recollected  himself  from  the 
extreme  confusion  and  concern  produced  by 
this  melancholy  spectacle,  he  perceived  the 
fatal  epistle,  which  Melvil,  though  insensible, 
still  kept  within  his  grasp ;  jusuy  suspecting 
this  to  be  the  cause  of  that  severe  p:j^oxysm, 
he  drew  near  the  couch,  and  with  difficulty 
read  what  is  above  rehearsed,  and  the  sequel, 
to  this  effect ;.-— 

**  Yes,  I  hfkve  taken  such  measures  as  will 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  your  hands,  until 
after  I  shall'  have  been  released  from  a  beinff 
embittered  with  inexpressible  misery  ana 
anguish.  It  is  not  my  intention,  once  loved, 
ana,  ah  I  still  too  fondly  remembered  youth, 
to  upbraid  you  as  the  source  of  that  unceas- 
ing woe  wnich  hath  been  so  long  the  sole 
inhabitant  of  my  lonely  bosom*  I  will  not 
call  you  iocypstant  or  unkind.  I  dare  not 
think  yon  baL*  or  diihonourable ;  yet  I  was 
abruptly  sacrificed  to  a  triumphant  rivai« 
before  I  had  learned  to  bear  such  moitifi^" 
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lion ;  before  I  had  overcome  the  prejudices 
which  I  had  imbibed  in  my  father's  house,  I 
was  ail  at  once  abandoned  to  despair,  to 
indigence,  and  distress,  to  the  vile  practices 
of  a  villain,  who,  I  fear,  hath  betrayed  us 
both.  What  have  not  I  suffered  firom  the 
insults  and  vicious  designs  of  that  wretch, 
whom  you  cherished  in  your  bosom !  yet  to 
these  I  owe  this  near  approach  to  that  goal 
of  peace,  where  the  canker-worm  of  sorrow 
will  expire.  Beware  of  that  utful  traitor ; 
and,  oh !  endeavour  to  overcome  that  levity 
of  disposition,  which,  if  indulged,  will  not 
only  stain  your  reputation,  but  also  debauch 
the  ffood  qualities  of  your  heart.  I  release 
you  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  from  all  obliga- 
tions: if  I  lukve  been  injured,  let  not  my 
wrongs  be  visited  on  the  head  of  Renaldo, 
for  whom  shall  be  offered  up  the  last  fervent 
prayers  of  the  hapless  Moniraia." 
.  This  letter  was  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of 
Melvil*s  distress :  though  the  major  had  never 
beard  him  mention  the  name  of  this  beautv, 
he  had  received  such  hints  from  his  own  wire, 
as  enabled  him  to  comprehend  the  whole  of 
the  count's  disaster.  By  the  administration 
of  stimulating  medicines  Renaldo  recovered 
his  perception :  but  this  was  a  cruel  alterna- 
tive, considering  the  situation  of  his  thoughts. 
The  first  word  he  pronounced  was  Monimia, 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  the  most  violent 
despair :  he  perused  the  tetter,  and  *poured 
fortn  incoherent  execrations  against  Fathom 
and  himself.  He  exclaimed  in  a  frantic  tone, 
— "  She  is  lost  for  ever !  murdered  by  my 
unkindness !  we  are  both  undone  by  tlie  in- 
fernal  arts  of  Fathom  I  Execrable  monster ! 
restore  her  to  my  arms.  If  thou  art  not  a 
fiend  in  reality,  I  will  tear  out  thy  false 
heart." 

So  saying,  he  sprung  upon  his  valet,  who 
would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  undistin- 
piishing  fury,  had  not  he  been  saved  by  the 
interposition  of  Farrel  and  the  family,  who 
disengaged  him  from  his  master's  gripe  by 
dint  of  force ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  joint 
endeavours,  he  broke  from  this  restraint, 
leaped  upon  the  floor,  and  seizing  Jiis  sword, 
attempted  to  plunge  it  in  his  own  breast. 
When  hi  was  once  more  overcome  by  num- 
bers, he  cursed  himself,  and  all  those  who 
withheld  him ;  swore  he  would  not  survive 
the  fair  victim,  who  had  perished  by  his  cre- 
dulity and  indiscretion ;  and  the  agitation  of 
his  spirits  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  was  seized  with  strong  convulsions,  which 
nature  was  scarce  able  to  sustain:  every 
medical  expedient  was  used  to  quiet  this  per- 
taibation,  which  at  length  yielded  so  far  as 
to  subside  into  a  continual  fever,  and  con- 
finned  delirium,  during  which  he  ceased  not 
to  pour  forth  the  most  pathetic  caroplaints, 
touching  his  mined  love,  and  to  ipve  about 
the  ill-starred  Monimia.  The  wt]or,  half 
distracted  by  the  calamity  of  his  fiiend, 


would  have  concealed  it  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  family,  had  not  the  physician,  by  de« 
spairing  of  his  life,  laid  him  under  the  necess* 
ity  of  making  them  acquainted  with  his  con- 
dition. 

The  countess  and  Mrs  Farrel  were  no 
sooner  informed  of  his  case,  tlian  they  hast- 
ened to  the  melancholy  scene,  where  they 
found  Renaldo  deprived  of  his  senses,  pant« 
ing  under  the  nge  of  an  exasperated  disease. 
The^  saw  his  face  distorted,  and  his  eyes 
faring  with  frenzj^ :  they  heard  him  invoke 
Uie  name  of  Monimia,  with  a  tenderness  of 
accent,  which  even  the  impulse  of  madness 
could  not  destroy.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
transition  of  tone  and  gesture,  iie  denounced 
vengeance  against  her  betrayer,  and  called 
upon  the  norSi  wind  to  cool  tho  fervour  of  his 
brain.  His  hair  hung  in  dishevelled  parcels, 
his  cheeks  were  wan,  his  looks  ghastly,  his 
vigour  was  fled,  and  all  the  ^lory  of  hi:^  youth 
faded :  the  physician  hun^  his  head  in  sifencey 
the  attendants  wrung  their  hands  in  despair, 
and  the  countenance  of  his  friend  was  bathed 
in  tears. 

Such  a  picture  would  have  moved  the  most 
obdurate  heart :  what  impression,  then,  must 
it  have  made  upon  a  parent  and  eister,  melt- 
ing with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  affection  1  the 
mother  was  struck  dumb,  and  stupified  with 
grief:  th^  sister  threw  herself  on  the  bed  in 
a  transport  of  sorrow,  caught  her  loved  Re* 
naldo  in  her  arms,  and  was,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, torn  from  his  embrace.  Such  was  the 
dismal  reverse  that  overtook  the  lale  so  happy 
family  of  Melvil ;  such  was  the  extremity  to 
which  the  treachery  of  Fathom  had  reduced 
his.  best  benefiictor ! 

Three  days  did  nature  struggle  with  sur- 
prising  efforts,  and  then  the  constitution 
seemed  to  sink  under  the  victorious  fever : 
yet  as  his  strength  diminished,  his  delirium 
abated,  and  on  the  fiflh  morning  he  looked 
round,  and  recognised  his  weeping  friends. 
Though  now  exhausted  to  the  lowest  ebb  of 
life,  he  retained  the  perfect  use  of  speech, 
and  his  reason  being  quite  unclouded,  spoke 
to  each  with  equal  kindness  and  composure ; 
he  congratulated  himself  upon  the  sight  of 
shore,  after  the  horrors  of  such  a  tempest : 
called  upon  the  countess  and  his  sister,  who 
were  not  })ermitted  to  see  him  at  such  a  con- 
juncture, and  being  apprised  by  the  major  of 
his  reason  for  excluding  them  from  his  pre- 
sence, he  applauded  his  concern,  beaueathed 
them  to  his  future  care,  and  took  leave  of 
thiit  gentleman  with  a  cordial  embrace. 
Then  he  desired  to  be  left  in  private  with  a. 
certain  clergyman,  who  regulated  the  con- 
cerns of  his  soul ;  and  he  being  dismissed, 
turned  his  face  from  the  light,  in  expectation 
of  his  final  discharge.  In  a  few  minutes  all 
was  still  and  dreary ;  he  was  no  longer  heard 
to  breathe ;  no  more  the  stream  of  life  waa 
perceived  to  circulate ;  he  was  supposed  to 
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be  absolved  from  all  his  carea,  and  a  univer- 
sal groan  from  the  by-atanderB  announced 
the  decease  of  the  ffallant,  generous,  and 
tender-hearted  Renaldo. 

**  Come  hither,  ye  whom  the  pride  of  youth 
and  health*  of  birth  and  affluence,  inflames ; 
who  tread  the  flowery  maze  of  pleasure, 
trusting  to  the  fruition  of  ever-circling  joys : 
▼e  who  fflor^  in  your  accomplishments,  who 
mdulge  the  views  of  ambition,  and  lay  schemes 
for  future  happiness  and  grandeur ;  contem- 
plate here  the  vanity  of  life :  behold  how  low 
this  excellent  young  man  is  laid !  mowed 
down  even  in  the  blodsom  of  his  youth,  when 
fortune  seemed  to  open  all  her  treasures  to 
his  worth !"  % 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  the  generous 
Farrel,  who,  while  he  performed  the  last 
office  of  friendship,  in  closing  the  eyes  of  the 
much-lamented  Melvil,  perceived  a  warmth 
on  the  skin,  which  the  hand  of  death  seldom 
leaves  unextinguished.  This  uncommon  sen- 
sation  he  reported  to  the  physician,  who, 
though  he  could  feel  no  pulsation  in  the  heart 
or  arteries,  conjectured  that  life  still  lin^red 
ill  some  of  its  interior  haunts,  and  immediately 
ordered  such  applications  to  the  extremities 
and  surface  of  the  body,  as  might  help  to 
concentrate  and  reinforce  the  natural  heat. 

By  these  prescriptions,  which,  for  some 
time,  produced  no  sensible  effect,  the  embers 
were,  in  all  probability,  kept  Rowing,  and 
the  vital  power  revived ;  for,  after  a  consi- 
derable pause,  respiration  was  gradually  re- 
newed at  long  intervals,  a  languid  motion 
was  perceived  at  the  heart,  a  few  feeble  and 
irregular  pulsations  were  felt  at  the  wrist, 
the  clav-coloured  livery  of  death  began  to 
vanish  rrom  his  face ;  the  circulation  acquired 
new  ferce,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  with  a 
sigh,  which  proclaimed  his  return  from  the 
9luules  of  death. 

When  he  recovered  the  faculty  of  swal- 
lowing, a  cordial  was  administered ;  and 
whether  the  fever  abated,  in  consequence  of 
the  blood's  being  cooled  and  condensed  dur- 
ing  the  recess  of  action  in  the  solids,  or 
nature,  in  that  agony,  had  prepared  a  proper 
channel  for  the  expulsion  of  the  disease,  cer- 
tain it  is,  he  was,  from  this  moment,  rid  of 
all  bodily  pain ;  he  retrieved  the  animal  func- 
tions, and  nothing  remained  of  his  malady 
but  an  extreme  weakness  and  languor,  the 
effect  of  nature's  being  fiitigued  in  Uie  battle 
she  had  won. 

Unutterable  was  the  joy  that,  took  possess- 
itin  of  his  mother  and  sister,  when  Farrel 
flew  into  their  apartment,  to  intimate  this 
happy  turn.  Scarce  could  they  be  restrained 
from  pouring  forth  their  transports  in  the 
presence  of  Renaldo,  who  was  still  too  feeble 
io  endure  such  communication :  indeed  he 
was  extremelv  mortified  and  dejected  at  this 
event,  which  had  difllised  such  pleasure  and 
•atii&ction  among  his  friends  *  for*  though 


his  distemper  was  mastered,  the  fatal  eanae 
of  it  still  rankled  at  his  heart,  and  he  eon- 
sidered  this  respite  from  death  as  a  protiae* 
tion  of  his  misery. 

When  he  was  congratulated  by  the  major 
on  the  triumph  of  his  constitution,  he  replied, 
with  a  groan, — *'  I  would  to  Heaven  it  bad 
been  otherwise ;  for  I  am  reserved  for  all  the 
horrors  of  the  roost  poignant  sorrow  and 
remorse.  O  Monimia!  Monimia!  I  hoped 
by  this  time  to  have  convinced  thy  gentle 
shade,  that  I  was,  at  least  intentionally,  in- 
nocent of  that  ruthless  barbarity  which  hath 
brought  thee  to  an  untimely  grave.  Heaven 
and  earth !  do  I  still  survive  the  cooscioos- 
ness  of  that  dire  catastrophe  !  and  lives  the 
atrocious  villain  who  hath  blasted  all  our 
hopes." 

With  these  last  words,  the  fire  darted  from 
his  eyes,  and  his  brother,  snatching  this  oe^ 
casional  handle  for  reconbilin^  him  to  bft» 
joined  in  his  exclamations  asamst  the  trea^ 
cherous  Fathom,  and  observed,  that  he  should 
not,  in  point  of  honour,  wish  to  die,  until  he 
should  have  sacrificed  tliat  traitor  to  the 
manes  of  the  beauteous  Monimia.  This 
incitement  acted  as  a  spur  upon  exhausted 
nature,  causing  the  blood  to  circulate  with 
fresh  vigour,  and  encouraging  him  to  take 
such  sustenance  as  would  recruit  bis  strength, 
and  repair  the  damage  which  his  health  had 
sustained. 

His  sister  assiduously  attended  him  in  his 
recovery,  flattering  his  appetite,  and  amunog 
his  sorrow,  at  the  same  time ;  the  clergyman 
assailed  his  despondence  with  religious  wea- 
pons, as  well  as  with  arguments  drawn  from 
philosophy;  and  the  fury  of  his  passions 
Doing  already  expended,  he  became  so  tracta- 
ble as  to  listen  to  his  remonstrances:  bat 
notwithstanding  the  joint  endeavours  of  all 
his  friends,  a  deep  fixed  melancholy  remained, 
after  every  consequence  of  his  disease  had 
vanished.  In  vain  they  essayed  to  elude  his 
grief  by  gaiety  and  diversions :  in  vain  they 
tried  to  decoy  his  heart  into  some  new  en- 
gagement. 

These  kind  attempts  served  only  to  feed 
and  nourish  that  melancholy  which  pined 
within  his  bosom.  Monimia  still  haunted 
him  in  the  midst  of  these  amusements,  while 
his  refiection  whispered  to  him, — *'  Pieasores 
like  these  I  might  have  relished  with  her  par- 
tioipation."  That  darling  idea  mingled  in 
all  the  female  assemblies  at  which  he  was 
present,  eclipsing  their  attractions,  and  en- 
nancin^  the  bitterness  of  his  loss ;  for  absence, 
enthusiasm,  and  even  his  despair,  had  height- 
ened the  charms  of  the  fair  orphan  into  some- 
thing supernatural  and  divine. 

Time,  that  commonly  weakens  the  traces 
of  remembrance,  seemed  to  deepen  its  im- 
pressions in  his  breast.  Nightly,  in  fats 
dreams,  did  he  converse  with  his  dear  Mo- 
nimia; sometimes  on  the  verdant  bank  of  a. 
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deUghtlul  stream,  whore  he  breathecl  in  soft 
murmara  the  dictateA  of  his  love  and  admira- 
tion; sometimes  reclined  within  the  tufted 
grove,  bis  arm  encircled  and  sustained  her 
snowy  neck,  whilst  she,  with  looks  of  love 
ineffable,  gazed  on  his  face,  invoking  Heaven 
to  bless  her  husband  and  her  lord.  Yet, 
even  in  these  illusions,  was  his  fiincj  oft 
alarmed  for  the  ill-fated  fair.  Sometimes  he 
viewed  her  tottering  on  the  brink  of  a  steep 
precipice,  far  distant  from  his  helping  hand ; 
at  other  times  she  seemed  to  sail  along  the 
boisterous  tide,  imploring  his  assistance ; — 
then  would  he  start  with  horror  from  his 
sleep,  and  feel  his  sorrows  more  than  realized; 
he  deserted  his  couch — ^he  avoided  the  so- 
ciety of  mankind— he  courted  sequestered 
shaaes,  where  he  could  indulge  his  melan- 
choly ;  there  his  mind  brooded  over  his  ca- 
lamity, until  his  imagination  became  familiar 
with  all  the  rava^s  of  death :  it  contem- 
plated the  graduiil  decline  of  Monimia's 
health ;  her  tears,  her  distress,  her  despair, 
at  his  imagined  cruelty ;  he  saw  through  that 
perspective  every  blossom  of  her  beauty 
wither,  every  sparkle  Vanish  from  her  eyes ; 
he  beheld  her  faded  lips,  her  pale  cheek,  and 
her  insnimated  featurest  the  symmetry  of 
which  not  death  itself  was  able  to  destroy. 
His  fancy  conveyed  her  breathless  corse  to 
the  cold  grave,  over  which,  perhaps,  no  tear 
humane  was  shed,  where  her  delicate  limbs 
were  consigned  to  dust,  where  she  was  dished 
out  a  delicious  banquet  to  the  unsparing 
worm. 

Over  these  pictures  he  dwelt  with  a  sort 
of  pleasin?  anguish,  until  he  became  so 
enamoured  of  her  tomb,  that  he  could  no 
longer  resist  the  desire  that  compelled  him 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  dear  hallowed 
spot,  where  all  his  once  ^y  hopes  lay  buried ; 
that  he  might  nightly  visit  the  silent  habita- 
tion of  his  ruined  love,  embrace  the  sacrf^d 
earth  with  which  she  was  now  compounded, 
moisten  it  with  his  tears,  and  bid  the  turf  lie 
easy  on  her  breast.  Besides  the  prosnect  of 
this  gloomy  enjoyment,  he  was  urged  to  re- 
turn to  England,  by  an  eager  desire  of  taking^ 
vengeance  on  the  perfidious  Fathom, 'as  well 
as  of  acquitting  himself  of  the  obligations  he 
owed  in  that  kingdom  to  those  who  had 
assisted  him  in  his  distress.  He  therefore 
commtmicated  his  intention  to  Farrel,  who 
would  have  insisted  upon  attending  him  in 
the  journey,  had  not  he  been  conjured  to  stay 
and  manage  Renaldo's  affairs  in  his  absence. 
Every  previotis  step  being  taken,  he  took 
leave  of  the  countess  and  his  sister,  who  had, 
with  all  their  interest  and  elocution,  opposed 
his  design,  the  execution  of  which,  they 
justly  feared,  would,  instead  of  dissipating, 
augment  his  chagrin ;  and  now,  seeing  h^m 
determined,  they  shed  a  flood  of  tears  at  hif> 
departure,  and  he  set  out  from  Vienna  in  a 
post-chaise,  accompanied  by  a  tnisty  valet- 
de-chambre  on  horseback. 


CHAPTER  LXL 

Rentddo  meet*  with  a  living  monument  of 
justice,  and  eneountert  a  personage  of 
some  note  in  these  memoirs. 

As  this  domestic  was  very  well  qnalified  for 
making  all  the  proper  dispositions,  and  ad- 
justing every  necessary  article  on  the  road, 
itenaldo  totally  abstracted  himself  from 
earthly  considerations,  and  mused  without* 
ceasing  on  that  theme  which  was  the  con- 
stant su^ect  of  his  contemplation.  He 
was  blind  to  the  objects  that  surrounded 
him ;  he  scarce  ever  felt  the  importunities 
of  nature ;  and  had  not  thfey  been  reinforced 
by  the  pressing  entreaties  of  "his  itttendant, 
he  would  have  proceeded  without^  refresh- 
ment  or  repose.  In  this  absence  of  mind  did 
he  traverse  a  great  part  of  Germanv,  in  his 
way  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  arrived 
at  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  tarry  a  whole  day,  on  account  of 
an  accident  which  had  happened  to  his 
chaise.  Here  he  went  to  view  the  fortifica- 
tions ;  and,  as  he  walked  alonf  the  ramparts, 
his  ears  were  saluted  with  these  words  :^- 
*'  Heaven  bless  the  noble  Count  de  Melvil ! 
will  not  he  turn  the  eyes  of  compassion  on 
an  old  fellow-soldier  reduced  to  misfortune 
and  disgrace  V* 

Surprised  at  this  address,  which  was  at- 
tended with  the  clanking  of  chains,  Renaldo 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  perceived  the  person 
who  spoke  to  be  one  of  two  malefactors 
shackled  together,  who  had  been  sentenced 
for  some  crime  to  work  as  labourers  on  the 
fortifications.  His  face  was  so  covered  with 
hair,  and  his  whole  appearance  so  disguised 
by  the  squalid  habit  which  he  wore,  that  the 
count  could  not  recollect  his  features,  until 
he  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  name 
was  Ratchcali.  Melvil  immediately  recog- 
nised his  fellow-student  at  Vienna,  and  his 
brother  volunteer  upon  the  Rhine,  and  ex- 
pressed equal  surprise  and  concern  at  seeing 
him  in  such  a  deplorable  situation. 

Nothing  renders  the  soul  so  callous  and 
insensible  as  the  searing  brands  of  infamy 
and  disgrace.  Without  betraying  the  least 
symptoms  of  shame  or  confusion, — *'  Count," 
says  he,  **  this  is  the  fate  of  war,  at  least  of 
the  war  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  ever 
since  I  took  leave  of  the  imperial  army,  and 
retreated  with  your  old  companion  Fathom. 
Long  life  to  that  original  genius !  If  he  is 
not  unhappily  eclipsed  by  some  unfortunate 
interposition  before  his  terrene  parts  are 
purified,  I  foresee  that  he  will  shine  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  world  of  ad- 
venture." 

At  mention  of  this  detested  name,  Renal- 
do's  heart  began  to  throb  with  ind'gnation ; 
yet  he  suppressed  the  emotion,  and  desired 
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to  know  the  meaning  of  that  splendid  en- 
comhim  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  his 
confederate.  **It  would  be  quite  unneces- 
sary,*'  replied  Ratchcali,  "  for  a  man  in  my 
present  situation  to  equivocate  or  disguise 
the  truth.  The  nature  of  my  disgrace  is 
perfectly  well  known ;  I  am  condemned  to 
nard  labour  for  life ;  and  unless  some  luckv 
accident  (wliich  I  cannot  now  foresee)  shaft 
intervenct  all  I  can  expect  is  some  aU aviation 
of  my  hard  lot  from  the  generosity  of  such 
gentlemen  as  you,  who  compassionate  the 
sufferings  of  your  fellow-creatures.  In  order 
to  engage  your  benevolence  the  more  in  my 
behalf,  1  shall  (if  you  will  give  me  the  hear- 
ing) faithfully  inform  you  of  some  particulars, 
which  it  may  import  you  to  know,  concern* 
ing  my  old  acqu^ntance  Ferdinand  Count 
Fathom,  %ho^  real  character  hath  perhaps 
hitherto  escaped  your  notice." 

Then  he  proceeded  to  give  a  reffular  detail 
of  all  the  strokes  of  finesse  which  he,  in  con- 
junction with  our  adventurer,  had  practised 
upon  Melvil  and  others  during  their  residence 
at  Vienna,  and  the  campaigns  they  had  made 
upon  the  Rhine.  He  explained  the  nature 
of  the  robbery  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  done  by  the  count's  valet,  together  with 
the  manner  of  their  desertion ;  he  described 
his  separation  from  Fathom,  their  meeting 
at  London,  the  traffic  they  carried  on  in  co- 
partnership, and  the  misfortune  that  reduced 
Ferdinand  to  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
found  by  Melvil. 

**  After  having  gratified  the  honest  lawyer," 
said  he,  **  with  a  share  of  the  unfortunate 
Fathom's  spoils,  and  packed  up  all  my  own  val- 
uable  eff*ects,  my  new  auxiliary  Maurice  and  I 
posted  to  Harwich,  embarked  in  the  packet- 
boat,  and  next  day  arrived  at  Helvoetsluys ; 
fVom  thence  we  repaired  to  the  Hague,  in 
order  to  mingle  in  the  gaieties  of  the  place, 
and  exercise  our  talents  at  play,  which  is 
there  cultivated  with  universal  eagerness: 
but  chancing  to  meet  with  an  old  acquaint- 
tance,  whom  I  did  not  at  all  desire  to  sec, 
I  found  it  convenient  to  withdraw  softly  to 
Rotterdam;  from  whence  we  set  out  for 
Antwerp ;  and,  having  made  a  tour  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  set  up  our  rest  at 
Brussels,  and  concerted  a  plan  for  laying  the 
Flemings  under  contribution. 

''From  our  appearance  we  procured  ad- 
mission into  the  most  polite  assemblies,  and 
succeeded  to  a  wonder  in  all  our  operations, 
until  our  career  was  unfortunately  checked 
by  the  indiscretion  of  my  ally,  who,  being 
detected  in  the  very  act  of  conveying  a  card, 
was  immediately  introduced  to  a  magistrate ; 
and  this  minister  of  justice  was  so  curious, 
inquisitive,  and  clear-sighted,  that  Count 
Maurice,  finding  it  impossible  to  elude  his 
penetration,  was  fain  to  stipulate  for  his  own 
safety,  by  giving  up  his  friend  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  law.  I  was  accordingly  appre- 
hended,  before  I  knew  the  cauae  of  my 


arrest :  and  bein^  unh||ppily  known  by  some 
soldiers  of  the  prince's  guard,  my  character 
turned  out  so  little  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Inquisitors,  that  all  my  effects  were  confis- 
cated for  tlie  benefit  of  the  state,  and  I  ¥rai, 
by  a  formal  sentence,  condemned  to  labour 
on  the  fortifications  all  the  days  of  my  life ; 
while  Maurice  escaped  at  the  expense  of  five 
hundred  stripes,  which  he  received  in  public 
from  tlie  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 

^  Thus  have  I,  without  evasion  or  mental 
reservation,  given  a  fiiithful  account  of  the 
steps  by  which  I  have  arrived  at  this  barrier, 
which  is  likely  to  be  the  ne  flus  ultra  of  my 
perefirrinations,  unless  the  generou^  Count 
de  Melvil  will  deign  to  interpose  his  mterest 
in  behalf  of  an  old  fellow-soldier,  who  may 
yet  live  to  justify  his  mediation." 

Renaldo  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  story,  every  circumstance  of  which 
tended  to  corroborate  the  intelligence  he  had 
already  received  touching  the  character  of 
Fathom,  whom  he  now  considered  with  a 
double  portion  of  abhorrence,  as  the  most 
abandoned  miscreant  that  nature  had  ever 
produced.  Though  Ratchcali  did  not  pos- 
sess a  much  higher  place  in  his  opinion,  he 
favoured  him  with  marks  of  his  bounty,  and 
exhorted  him,  if  possible,  to  reform  bis 
heart :  but  he  would  by  no  means  promise  to 
interpose  his  credit  in  favour  of  a  wretch 
self-convicted  of  such  enormous  villainy  and 
fraud.  He  could  not  help  moral iaing  upon 
this  rencounter,  which  mspired  him  with 
great  contempt  for  human  niture ;  and  next 
day  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  with  a 
heavy  heart,  ruminating  on  the  perfidy  of 
mankind,  and*  between  whiles,  transported 
with  the  prospect  of  revenging  all  his  calami- 
ties upon  the  accursed  auuior. 

While  he  was  wrapped  up  in  these  reve- 
ries, his  carriage  rolled  along,  and  had  already 
entered  a  wood  between  Mons  and  Tournsy, 
when  his  dream  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  explosion  of  several  pistols  that  were 
fired  among  the  thickets  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  road.  Roused  at  this  alarm,  he 
snatched  his  sword  that  stood  by  him,  and, 
springing  from  the  chaise,  ran  directly  to- 
wards the  spot,  being  close  followed  by  hii 
valet,  who  had  alighted  and  armed  himself 
with  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  About  forty 
yards  from  the  highway,  they  arrived  in  a 
little  glade  or  opening,  where  they  saw  a 
single  man  standing  at  bay  against  five  ban- 
ditti, ailer  having  killed  one  of  their  com- 
panions, and  lost  his  own  horse,  that  lay 
dead  upon  the  ground. 

Melvil  seeing  this  odds,  and  immediately 
guessing  their  design,  rushed  among  them 
without  hesitation^  and  in  an  instant  ran  his 
sword  through  the  heart  of  on<>  whose  hand 
was  raised  to  smite  the  gentleman  behind, 
while  he  was  engaged  with  the  rest  in  front 
At  the  same  time  w  valet  disabled  another 
by  a  shot  in  the  shoulder;  ao  that  the  wun- 
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ber  being  now  equal  on  both  aides,  a  furioua 
combat  ensued,  every  man  being  paired  with 
an  antagonist,  and  each  having  recoune  to 
swords,  as  all  their  pieces  had  been  dis- 
charged. Renaldo's  adversary,  finding  him- 
self pressed  with  equal  fury  and  skul,  re- 
treated gradually  among  the  trees,  until  he 
vanished  altogether  into  the  thickest  of  the 
wood ;  and  his  two  companions  followed  his 
example  with  ^reat  ease,  the  valet-de-cham- 
bre  being  hurt  in  the  leg,  and  the  stranger  so 
much  exhausted  by  the  wounds  he  hul  re- 
ceived before  Renaldo's  interposition,  that, 
when  the  young  gentleman  approached  to 
con^tii[ate  him  on  the  defeat  of  the  robbers, 
he,  \n  advancing  to  embrace  his  deliverer, 
dropped  down  motionless  on  the  ffrass. 

The  count,  with  that  warmth  of  sympathy 
and  benevolence  which  was  natural  to  his 
heart,  lifted  up  the  wounded  cavalier  in  his 
•a^ ms,  and  carried  him  to  the  chaise,  in  which 
he  was  deposited,  while  the  valet-de-chambre 
reloaded  his  pistols,  and  prepared  for  a  second 
attack,  as  they  did  not  doubt  that  the  banditti 
would  return  with  a  reinforcement.  How- 
ever, before  they  re-appeared,  Renaldo's 
driver  disengaged  him  Grom  the  wood,  and  in 
less  tlian  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  arrived 
at  a  village,  where  they  halted  for  assistance 
to  the  stranger,  who,  though  still  alive,  had 
not  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses. 

After  he  was  undressed,  and  laid  in  a  warm 
bed,  a  su^^geon  examined  his  body,  and  found 
a  wound  in  his  neck  hjf  a  sword,  and  another 
in  his  right  side,  occasioned  by  a  pistol-shot ; 
80  that  his  pregnostic  was  very  dubious: 
meanwhile,  he  applied  proper  dressing  to 
both ;  and,  in  half  an  hour  after  this  adminis- 
tration, the  gentleman  gave  some  tokens  of 
perception.  He  looked  around  him  with  a 
wildness  of  fury  in  his  aspect,  as  if  he  had 
thought  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  robbers 
by  whom  he  had  been  attacked :  but,  when 
he  saw  the  assiduity  with  which  the  by- 
standers exerted  themselves  in  his  behalf, 
one  raising  his  head  from  the  pillow,  while 
another  esuiorted  him  to  swallow  a  little  wine 
which  was  wanned  for  the  purpose ;  when 
he  beheld  the  sympathizing  looks  of  all  pre- 
sent, and  heard  himself  accosted  in  the  most 
cordial  terms  by  the  person  whom  he  recol- 
lected as  his  deliverer,  all  the  severiW  van- 
ished from  his  countenance ;  he  took  Rmal- 
do's  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips ;  and, 
while  the  teara  gushed  from  his  eyes, — 
"  Praised  be  Grod,"  said  he,  "  that  virtue  and 
generosity  are  still  to  be  found  among  the 
sons  of  men." 

Everybody  in  the  apartment  was  affected 
by  this  exclamation ;  and  Melvil,  above  all 
tne  rest,  felt  such  emotions  as  he  could 
scarcely  restrain.  He  entreated  the  gentle- 
man to  believe  himself  in  the  midst  of  such 
friends  as  would  effectually  secure  him  from 
all  violence  and  mortification ;  he  conjured 
him  to  compose  the  perturbation  of  his  spirits, 
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and  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  his  mind,  with 
that  reflection ;  and  protested,  that  he  him- 
self would  not  quit  the  house  while  his  at- 
tendance should  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
stranger's  cure,  or  his  conversation  condu- 
cive to  his  amusement. 

These  assurances,  considered  with  the 
heroic  part  which  the  young  Hungarian  had 
already  acted  in  his  behalf,  inspired  the  cava- 
lier with  such  a  sublime  idea  of  Melvil,  that 
he  gazed  upon  him  with  silent  astonishment, 
as  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  for  his  succour ; 
and,  in  the  transport  of  his  gratitude,  could 
not  help  exclaiming, — "Sure  Providence 
hath  still  something  in  reserve  for  this  uii* 
fortunate  wretch,  m  whose  favour  such  a 
miracle  of  courage  and  generosity  hath  inter- 
posed !'* 

Being  accommodated  with  pnper  care  and 
attendance,  his  constitution  in  a  little  time 
overcame  the  fever ;  and,  at  the  third  dress- 
ing, the  surgeon  declared  him  out  of  all  dan- 
^r  from  his  wounds.  Then  was  Renaldo 
indulged  with  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  the  patient,  and  of  inquiring  into  the 
particulars  of  his  fortune  and  designs  in  life, 
with  a  view  to  manifest  the  inclination  he 
felt  to  serve  him  in  his  future  occasions. 

The  more  this  stranger  contemplated  the 
character  of  the  count,  the  more  his  amaze- 
ment increased,  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary benevolence  in  favour  of  a  person 
whose  merit  he  could  not  possibly  know :  he 
even  expressed  his  surprise  on  this  subject  to 
Renaldo,  who  at  length  told  him,  that, 
although  his  best  offices  ehoold  always  be 
ready  for  the  occasions  of  any  gentleman  in 
distress,  his  particular  attachment  and  re- 
gard to  him  was  improved  by  an  additional 
consideration. — **  I  am  no  stranger,"  said  he, 
**  to  the  virtues  and  honour  of  the  gallant  Don 
Diego  de  Zelos." 

"  Heaven  and  earth !"  cried  the  Strang, 
starting  from  his  seat  with  extreme  emotioii, 
*'  dp  I  then  live  to  hear  myself  addressed  by 
that  long  lost  appellation  }  My  heart  jflows 
at  the  expression !  my  spirits  are  kindled 
with  a  flame  that  thrills  through  every  nerve ! 
Say,  young  ffentlematt,  if  you  are  really  an 
inhabitant  of  earth,  by  what  means  are  you 
acquainted  with  the  unliappy  name  of  Zelos  V 

In  answer  to  this  eager  interrogation,  Re- 
naldo gave  him  to  understand,  uiat,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  he  had  resided  a  short 
time  at  Seville;  where  he  had  frequently  seen 
Don  Diego,  and  often  heard  his  chsjnacter 
mentioned  with  uncommon  esteem  and  vene- 
ration. *<  Alas !"  replied  the  Castiliai^  "  that 
justice  is  no  longer  done  to  the  wretched 
Zelos ;  his  honours  are  blasted,  and  his  repu- 
tation canker-bitten  by  the  venomous  tooth 
of  slander." 

He  then  proceeded  to  unfold  his  misfor- 
tunes, as  they  have  already  been  explained 
in  the  former  part  of  these  memoirs ;  at  the 
recapitulation  of  which,  the  heart  of  Melvil, 
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being  intendered  by  his  own  calamities,  was 
so  deeply  affected,  that  he  re-echoed  the 
^fToans  of  Don  Diego,  and  wept  over  bis  suf- 
rorings  with  the  most  filial  sympathy.  When 
he  repeated  thcr  story  of  that  cruel  frAud 
which  was  practised  upon  him  by  the  faith- 
less  Fadini,  Melvil,  whose  mind  and  imagi- 
nation teemed  with  the  villainiea  of  Fathom, 
was  immediately  struck  with  the  conjecture 
of  his  being  the  knave ;  because,  indeed,  he 
could  not  ^lieve  that  any  other  person  was 
so  abandoned  by  principle  and  humanity  as 
to  take  such  a  baroarous  advantage  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  distress. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

Hi$  return  to  England^  and  midnight  piU 
grimage  to  Monimia's  <oni6. 

Hi  considered  the  date  of  that  unparalleled 
transaction,  which  agreed  with  his  conjec- 
ture, and  from  the  inquiries  he  made  con* 
cerning  the  person  of  the  traitor,  gathered 
reasons  sufficient  to  confirm  his  supposition. 
Thus  certified,—*'  That  is  the  viUam,"  cried 
the  count,  *<  whose  infernal  arts  have  over- 
whelmed roe  with  such  misery  as  heaven 
itself  hath  so  remedy  to  dispel !  To  revenge 
my  wrongs  on  that  perfidious  miscreant,  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  which  I  deign  to 
drag  about  a  hateful  being.  O  Don  Diego  \ 
what  is  life,  when  all  its  enjoyments  are  so 
easily  poisoned  by  the  machinations  of  such 
a  worm  !*'  So  saying,  he  smote  bis  breast 
in  all  the  agony  of  woe,  and  besought  the 
Spaniard  to  reUte  the  steps  he  took  in  con- 
sequenee  of  this  disaster. 

The  Castilian's  cheeks  reddened  at  this 
information,  which  reinforced  his  own  re- 
aentment,  and,  casting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
»-**  Sacred  powers !"  cried  he,  **  let  him  not 
perish,  before  you  bring  him  within  my  reach. 
You  ask  me*  noble  cavalier,  what  measures 
I  took  in  this  abyss  of  misery !  For  the  first 
day  I  was  tortured  with  apprehensions  for 
the  friendly  Fadini,  fearing  that  he  had  been 
robbed  and  murder^  for  the  jewels  wluch  he 
had  perhaps  too  unwarily  exposed  to  sale : 
but  this  terror  soon  vanished  before  the  true 
presages  of  my  fate,  when,  on  the  morrow,  I 
found  the  whole  family  in  team  and  confu- 
sion, and  heard  my  landlord  pour  forth  the 
most  bitter  imprecations  against  the  fiigitive, 
who  had  deflowered  his  daughter,  ana  even 
robbed  the  house.  You  will  ask,  which  of 
the  passions  of  mv  heart  were  interested  on 
this  occasion  1  They  were  shame  and  indig- 
nation :  all  my  grief  flowed  in  another  chan- 
nel :  I  blushed  to  find  my  judgment  deceived : 
I  scorned  to  complain :  but  in  my  heart  de- 
nounced ven^|eane»«gainstmy  base  betrayer. 
I  silently  retired  to  m^  apartment,  in  order 
to  commune  wilh  my  own  thoughts. 
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I  had  borne  greater  calamities  without 
being  driven  to  despair ;  I  summoned  all  my 
fortitude  to  my  assistance,  and  resolved  to 
live  in  spite  of  affliction.  Thus  determined, 
I  betooK  myself  to  the  house  of  a  general 
officer  whose  character  was  fair  in  the  world ; 
and  having  obtained  admission  in  consequence 
of  my  oriental  appearance, — "  To  a  man  of 
honour,"  said  I,  '*  the  unfortunate  need  no 
introduction ;  roy  habit  proclaims  me  a  Per- 
sian ;  this  passport  from  the  states  of  Holland 
will  confirm  that  supposition.  I  have  been 
robbed  of  jewels  to  a  considerable  value,  by  a 
wretch  whom  I  fiivoured  with  my  confidence ; 
and  now,  reduced  to  extreme  indigence,  I 
come  to  ofier  myself  as  a  soldier  in  the  armies 
of  France.  I  have  health  and  strength  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  that  duty ;  nor  am  I  unac- 
quainted with  a  military  life,  which  was  once 
my  glory  and  occupation.  I  therefore  sue 
for  your  protection,  that  I  may  be  received,, 
though  in  the  lowest  order  of  them  that  serve 
the  king ;  and  that  your  future  favour  may 
depend  upon  my  behaviour  in  that  capacity." 

"The  genend,  surprised  at  my  declara- 
tiott,  surveyed  me  with  uncommon  attention ; 
he  perused  my  certificate ;  asked  divers  ques- 
tions concerning  the  art  of  war,  to  which  I 
returned  such  answers  as  convinced  him  that 
I  was  not  wholly  i^orant  in  that  particular. 
In  short,  I  was  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  his 
own  regiment,  and  soon  afler  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  subaltern,  and  the  office  of  equeny 
to  his  own  son,  who  at  that  time  hi&  attained 
to  the  degree  of  colonel,  though  his  age  did 
not  exceed  eighteen  years. 

'*  This  young  man  was  naturally  of  a  fero- 
cious disposition,  which  had  been  rendered 
ouite  untractable  by  the  pride  of  birth  and 
rortune,  together  with  the  license  of  his  edu- 
cation. As  he  did  not  know  the  respect  due 
to  a  gentleman,  so  he  could  not  possibly  pay 
it  to  those  who  were  unfortunately  under  his 
command.  Divers  mortifications!  sustained 
with  ^at  fortitude  which  became  a  Castilian 
who  lay  under  obli^tions  to  the  father ;  till 
at  length,  laying  aside  all  decorum,  he  srooie 
me.  Sacred  heaven  I  he  smote  Don  Diego 
de  Zelos,  in  presence  of  his  whole  household. 

"  Had  my  sword  been  endowed  with  sen- 
sation, it  would  of  itself  have  started  froai 
the  scabbard  at  this  indi^ity  ofiered  to  its 
master.  I  unsheathed  it  without  deliberation , 
saying,—-'*  Know,  insolent  boy,  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman whom  thou  hast  thus  outraged :  and 
thou  hast  cancelled  the  ties  which  have  hith- 
erto restrained  my  indignation."  His  ser- 
vants would  have  interposed,  but  he  com- 
manded them  to  retire,  and,  flushed  with  that 
confidence  which  the  impetuosity  of  his  tem- 
per inspired,  he  drew  in  his  turn,  and  attacked 
me  with  redoubled  rage ;  but  his  dexterity 
being  very  unequal  to  his  courage,  he  was 
soon  disarmed  and  overthrown ;  when,  point- 
ing my  sword  to  his  breast, — *^  In  considera- 
tkm  of  thy  youth  and  ignorance,"  said  I,  '^  I 
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■para  that  life  which  thou  hast  forfeited  by 
thy  unffeneroiw  preeiimptioii." 

**  Vnth  these  words,  I  put  up  my  weapon, 
ratiied  through  the  midst  of  his  domestics, 
who,  ^beiog  their  master  safe,  did  not  think 
proper  to  oppose  my  passage,  and  mounting 
my  iiorse,  in  less  than  two  hours  entered  the 
Austrian  dominions,  resolving  to  proceed  as 
far  as  Holland,  that  I  might  embark  in  the 
first  ship  for  Spain,  in  order  to  wash  away 
with  my  own  blood,  or  that  of  my  enemies, 
the  cruel  stain  which  hath  so  long  defiled  my 
reputation. 

^  This  was  the  grievance  that  still  corroded 
my  heart,  and  rendered  ineffectual  the  inhu- 
man sacrifice  I  had  made  to  my  injured 
honour.  This  was  the  consideration  that 
incessantly  prompted,  and  still  importunes 
me  to  run  every  risk  of  life  and  fortune, 
rather  than  leave  my  fame  under  such  an 
ignominious  aspersion.  I  propose  to  obey 
this  internal  call.  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  is 
the  voice  of  Heaven ;  of  that  Providence 
which  manifested  its  care  by  sending  such  a 
generous  auxiliarv  to  my  aid,  when  I  was 
overpowered  by  banditti,  on  the  very  first 
day  of  my  expedition." 

Having  in  this  manner  gratified  the  curio- 
sity of  his  deliverer,  he  expressed  a  desire 
of  knowing  the  quality  of  him  to  whom  he 
was  so  signally  obliged;  and  Renaldo  did 
not  scruple  to  make  uie  Castilian  acquainted 
with  his  name  and  family :  he  likewise  com- 
mon icstea  the  story  of  his  unfortunate  love, 
with  aH  the  symptoms  of  unutterable  woe, 
which  drew  tears  from  the  noble-hearted 
Spaniard,  while  with  a  groan  that  announced 
the  load  which  overwhelmed  his  soul,—"  I 
had  a  daughter,"  said  he,  <*such  as  you 
describe  the  peerless  Monimia ;  had  Heaven 
decreed  her  for  the  arms  of  such  a  lover,  I, 
who  am  now  the  most  wretched,  should  have 
been  the  most  happy  parent  upon  earth. 

Thus  did  these  nevit  friends  aUernately 
indulge  their  mutual  sorrow,  and  concert 
measures  for  their  future  operations.  Melvil 
earnestly  solicited  the  Castilian  to  favour 
him  witn  his  company  to  England,  where, 
in  all  probability,  both  would  enjoy  the 
gUtomy  satisfiiction  of  being  revenged  upon 
their  common  betrayer.  Fathom :  and,  as  a 
farther  inducement,  he  assured  him,  that  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  accomplished  the 
melancholy  purposes  of  his  voyage,  he  would 
accompany  Don  Diego  to  Spain,  and  employ 
his  whole  interest  and  fortune  in  hie  service. 
The  Spaniard,  thunderstruck  at  the  jBztra- 
vagant  generosity  of  this  oroposal,  could 
scarce  believe  the  evidence  or  his  own  senses, 
and,  after  some  pause,  replied, — **  My  duty 
would  teach  me  to  obey  any  command  you 
should  think  proper  to  impose ;  but  here  my 
inclination  and  interest  are  so  agreeably  flat- 
terad,  that  I  should  bo  equally  ungrateful 
and  unwise.. in  pretending  to  comply  with 
jelacUnce.'^ 


This  point  being  settled,  they  moved  for-  • 
wards  to  Mons,  as  soon  as  Don  Diego  was  in  a 
condition  to  bear  the  shock  of  such  a  removal ; 
and  ther&  remaining  until  his  wounds  were 
perfectly  cured,  they  hired  a  post.«haise  for 
Ostend,  embarked  in  a  vessel  at  that  port, 
reached  the  opposite  shore  of  England  after 
a  short  and  easy  passage,  and  arrived  in 
London  without  Having  met  with  any  sinister 
accident  on  the  road. 

As  they  approached  this  capital,  Renaldo's 
grief  seomed  to  regurgitate  with  redoubled 
violence.  His  memory  was  waked  to  the 
most  minute  and  painful  exertion  of  its 
faculties;  his  imagination  teemed  with  the 
most  afflicting  images,  and  his  impatience 
became  so  ardent,  that  never  lover  panted 
more  eagerly  for  the  consummation  of  his 
wishes,  than  Melvil  for  an  opporfbnity  of 
stretching  himself  upon  the  grave  of  the  lost 
Monimia.  The  Castilian  was  astonished,  as 
well  ad  affected  at  the  poignancy  of  his  grief, 
which,  as  a  proof  of  his  susceptibility  and 
virtue,  endeared  him  still  more  to  his  afiec- 
tion ;  and  though  his  own  misfortunes  bad 
rendered  him  very  unfit  for  the  office  of  a 
comforter,  he  endeavoured,  by  soothing  dis- 
course, to  moderate  th^  excess  of  his  friend^s 
afiliction. 

Though  it  was  dark  when  they  alighted 
at  the  mn,  Melvil  ordered  a  coach  to  be 
called,  and  being  attended  by  the  Spaniard, 
who  would  not  Im  persuaded  to  quit  him  up- 
on such  an  occasion,  he  repaired  to  the  house 
of  the  geaerous  Jew,  whose  rheum  distilled 
veiy  plentifully  at  his  approach.  The  count 
had  already  acquitted  himself  in  point  of 
pecuniary  obligations  to  this  benevolent  He- 
brew ;  and  now,  afler  having  made  such  ac- 
knowledgements as  mi^ht  be  expei^d  from 
a  youth  of  his  disposition,  he  b^ged  to 
know  by  what  channel  he  had  received  that 
letter  which  he  had  been  so  kind  as  to  for- 
ward to  Vienna. 

Joshua,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  contents 
of  that  epistle,  and  saw  the  youog  gentleman 
extremely  moved,  would  have  elu&d  his  in- 
quiry, by  pretending  he  had  forgot  the  cir- 
cumstance; but  when  he  understood  the 
nature  of  the  case,  which  was  not  explained 
without  the  manifestation  of  the  utmost  in- 
quietude, he  heartily  condoled  the  despond- 
ing lover,  telling  him  he  had  in  vain  employed 
all  his  intelligence  about  that  unfortunate 
befiuty,  in  consequence  of  Melvil's  letter  to 
him  on  that  subject ;  and  then  directed  him 
to  the  houae  of  that  physician,  who  had 
brought  the  &tal  billet  which  had«nnde  him 
miserable. 

No  sooner  did  he  receive  this  information 
than  he  took  his  leave  abruptly,  with  promise 
of  returning  next  day,  and  hied  him  to  the 
lodgings  of  that  gentleman,  whom  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  at  home.  Being  &vour- 
ed  with  a  ^vate  audience, — **  When  I  tell 
you,"  said  be,  *'that  raf-name  is  Benaldo 
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•  Count  de  Melvil,  you  will  know  me  to  be  the 
mo0t  unfortunate  of  men.    By  that  letter, 

,  which  you  committed  to  the  charge  of  my  wor- 
thy fKend  Joahua,  the  fatal  veil  was  removed 
from  my  eyes,  which  had  been  so  long  darl^ 
ened  by  the  artifices  of  incredible  deceit,  and 
my  own  incurable  misery  fully  presented  to 
my  view.  If  you  were  acquainted  with  the 
unhappy  fair  who  hath  fallen  a  victim  to  my 
mistalce,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  in- 
sufferable pangs  which  I  now  feel  in  recol- 
lecting her  fate.  If  you  have  compassion 
fur  these  pangs*  you  will  not  refuse  to  con- 
duct me  to  the  spot  where  the  dear  remains 
of  Monimia  are  deposited ;  there  let  me  enjoy 
a  full  banquet  of  woe;  there  let  me  feast 
that  worm  of  sorrow  that  preys  upon  ray 
heart :  f^r  such  entertainment  have  I  revisit- 
ed  this  (to  me)  ill-omened  isle;   for  this 

,  satisfaction  I  intrude  upon  your  condescen- 
sion at  these  unseasonable  hours;  for  to 
such  a  degree  of  impatience  is  my  affliction 
whetted,  that  no  slumber  shall  assail  mine 
eyelidii,  no  peace  reside  within  my  bosom, 
until  1  shall  have  adored  that  earthly  shrine 
where  my  Monimia  lies !  Yet  would  I  know 
the  circumstances  of  her  fate.  Did  Heaven 
ordain  no  angel  to  minister  to  her  distress  ? 
were  her  lawt  moments  comfortless  1  ah  \ 
was  not  she  abandoned  to  indigence,  to  in- 
sults; left  in  the  power  of  that  inhuman 
yillain  who  betrayed  us  both !  Sacred  Hea- 
ven !  why  did  Providence  wink  at  the  triumph 
of  such  consummate  perfidy }" 

The  physician,  having  listened  with  com- 
placency to  this  eflbsion,  replied, — **  It  is  my 
profhssion,  it  is  my  nature  to  sympathize 
with  the  afflicted.  I  am  a  judge  of  your  feel- 
ings,  because  I  know  the  Alue  of  your  loss. 
I  attended  the  incomparaUe  Monimia  in  her 
last  illness,  and  I  am  well  enough  acquainted 
with  her  story,  to  conclude  that  she  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  an  unhappy  misunderstanding, 
effected  and  fomentea  by  that  traitor  who 
abused  vour  mutual  confidence.*' 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  him  of  all 
the  particulars  which  we  have  dready  re- 
corded, touching  the  destiny  of  the  beauteous 
orphan,  and  concluded  with  telling  him  be 
was  ready  to  yield  him  any  other  satisfkction 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  grant.  The 
circnmstances  of  the  tale  had  put  Renaldo's 
spirits  into  such  commotion,  that  he  could 
otter  nothing  but  interjections  and  uncon- 
nected  words.  When  FVthom's  behaviour 
was  described,  he  trembled  with  fierce  a^ta- 
tion,  started  fhwi  his  chair,  pronouncing,^- 
*<  Monster  I  fiend!  but  we  shall  one  day 
meet." 

When  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
benevolence  of  the  French  lady,  he  exclaimed, 
^*  O  heaven-bom  charity  and  compassion  ! 
Bare  that  must  be  some  spirit  of  grace  sent 
hither  to  mitigate  the  tortures  of  life !  where 
fhaU  I  find  ner,  to  oflTer  up  my  thanks  and 
adoration  f*    Having  heard  the  conclusion 


of  the  detail,  he  embraced  the  relator,  as  the 
kind  benefactor  of  Monimia,  shed  a  flood  of 
tears  in  his  bosom,  and  pressed  him  to  crows 
the  obligation,  by  conducting  him  to  the 
solitary  place  where  now  she  rested' ftom  aJI 
her  cares. 

The  gentleman,  perceiving  the  transpoits 
of  his  grief  were  such  as  could  not  be  op- 
posed, complied  with  his  request,  attendiog 
him  in  the  vehicle,  and  directed  the  coacl^ 
man  to  drive  to  a  sequestered  field,  at  some 
distance  from  the  city,  where  stood  the 
church,  within  whose  awful  aisle  this  scene 
was  to  be  acted.  The  sexton  being  sum- 
moned from  his  bed,  produced  the  keys,  io 
consequence  of  a  gratification,  after  the 
physician  had  communed  with  him  apart,  and 
explained  the  intention  of  Renaldo's  visit 

During  this  pause,  the  soul  of  Melvil  was 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiastic 
sorrow.  The  uncommon  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  solemn  silence,  and  lonely  situa^ 
tton  of  the  place,  conspired  with  the  occasion 
of  his  commg,  and  the  dismal  images  of  his 
fancy,  to  pr<M)oce  a  real  rapture  of  gloomy 
expectation,  which  the  whole  world  would 
not  have  persuaded  him  to  disappoint.  The 
dock  struck  twelve,  the  owl  screeched  from 
the  ruined  battlement,  the  door  was  opened 
by  the  sexton,  who,  by  the  light  of  a  eiim- 
mering  taper,  conducted  the  despairing  lover 
to  a  dreary  aisle,  and  stamped  upon  the 
ground  with  his  foot,  saying,— **JIere  the 
young  lady  lies  interred.*' 

Melvil  no  sooner  received  this  intimation, 
than  falling  on  his  knees,  and  pressing  his 
lips  to  the  nallowed  earth, — "  Peace,"  cried 
he,  "to  the  gentle  tenant  of  this  silent  habita- 
tion." Then  turning  to  the  bystanders,  with 
a  blood-shot  eye,  said, — "  Leave  me  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  this  occasion :  my  grief  is 
too  delicate  to  admit  the  company  even  of 
my  friends :  the  rites  to  be  performed  require 
privacy .^Adieu,  then,  here  must  I  pass  the 
night  alone." 

The  doctor,  alarmed  at  this  declaration, 
which  he  was  afraid  imported  some  resolu- 
tion fktal  to  his  own  life,  began  to  repent  of 
having  been  accessory  to  the  visit,  attempted 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  and  find- 
ing him  obstinately  determined,  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  sexton  and  coachman,  and 
solicited  the  aid  of  Don  Diego,  to  force 
Renaldo  from  the  execution  of  his  design. 

The  Castilian  knowing  his  friend  was  than 
v^  unfit  for  common  altercation,  interposed 
in  the  dispute,  saying, — **  You  need  not  be 
afraid  that  he  will  obey  the  dictates  of  de> 
spair :  his  religion,  his  honour,  will  bafite  such 
temptations :  ne  hath  promised  to  reaenre  his 
life  for  the  occasions  of  his  friend ;  and  he 
shall  not  he  disappointed  in  his  present  aim. 
In  order  to  corroborate  this  peremptory  ad- 
dress, which  was  delivered  in  the  French 
language,  he  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  the 
others  re^ieating  at  aigfaft  of  his  weapon^^ 
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**  CounV*  >ud  he,  ^  enjoy  your  grief  in  fall 
tranflpoct :  I  will  screen  you  firom  interrup- 
tion, though  at  the  hazard  of  my  life ;  and 
while  jou  give  a  looee  to  Borrow  within  that 
([^laBtl^ vault,  I  will  watch  till  morning  in 
the  porch,  and  meditate  upon  the  ruin  of  my 
own  &mily  and  peace." 

He  accordinglv  prevailed  upon  the  physi- 
cian to  retire,  after  he  had  satisfied  the  sex- 
ton, and  ordered  the  coachman  to  return  by 
break  of  day. 

Renaldo,  thus  left  alone,  prostrated  himself 
iipon  the  grave,  and  poured  forth  such  lamen- 
tations as  would  have  drawn  tears  from  the 
most  savage  hearer.  He  called  aloud  upon 
Monimia's  name, — ^''Are  these  the  nuptial 
io^s  to  which  our  fate  hath  doomed  us  1  is 
this  the  fruit  of  those  endearing  hopes,  that 
intercourse  divine,  that  raptured  admiration, 
in  which  so  many  hours  insensibly  elapsed  ? 
where  now  are  tnose  attractions,  to  which  I 
yielded  up  my  captive  heart  ?  quenched  are 
those  genial  eyes  that  ffladdened  each  be- 
holder, and  shone  the  planets  of  my  happi- 
ness and  peace !  cold  !  cold  and  withered  are 
those  lips  that  swelled  with  love,  and  far 
outblushed  the  damask  rose !  and  ah !  for 
ever  silenced  is  that  tongue,  whose  eloquence 
had  power  to  lull  the  pangs  of  misery  and 
care !  no  more  shall  my  attention  be  ravished 
with  the  music  of  that  voice,  which  used  to 
thrill  in  soft  vibrations  to  my  soul !  O  sainted 
spirit !  O  unspotted  shade  of  her  whom  I 
adored  i  of  her  whose  memory  I  shall  still 
reveje  with  ever-bleeding  sorrow  and  regret ; 
of  her  whose  imaffe  will  be  the  last  idea  that 
forsakes  this  hapless  bosom !  now  art  thou 
conscious  of  my  mtegrity  and  love ;  now  dost 
thou  behold  the  anguish  that  I  feel.  If  the 
pure  essence  of  thy  nature  will  permit,  wilt 
thou,  ah !  wilt  thou  indulge  this  wretched 
youth  with  some  kind  signal  of  thy  notice, 
with  some  token  of  thy  approbation  ?  wilt 
thou  assume  a  medium  of  embodied  air,  in 
semblance  of  that  lovely  form,  which  now 
lies  mouldering  in  this  dreair  tomb,  and  speak 
Ute  words  of  peace  to  my  distempered  soul ! 
Return,  Monimia,  appear,  though  but  for  one 
short  moment,  to  my  longing  eyes !  vouch- 
safe one  smile !  Renaldo  will  be  satisfied ; 
Renaldo's  heart  will  be  at  rest :  his  ^ef  no 
more  will  overflow  its  banks,  but  glide  with 
equal  current  to  its  latest  hour !  Ams !  these 
are  the  ravings  of  my  delirious  sorrow !  Mo- 
nimia hears  not  my  complaints;  her  soul, 
sublimed  &r,  far,  above  all  sublunaiy  cares, 
enjoys  that  fblicity  of  which  she  was  debarred 
on  earth.  In  vain  I  stretch  these  eyes  en- 
vironed with  darkness  undistinguishmg  and 
void :  no  object  meets  my  view ;  no  sound 
salutes  mine  ear,  except  tne  noisy  wind  that 
whistles  through  these  vaulted  caves  of 
death." 

In  this  kind  of  exclamation  did  Renaldo 
pass  the  nigbt»  not  without  a  certain  species 
of  wofiil  enjoyment,  which  the  soul  in  often 


able  to  conjure  up  firom  the  depths  of  distress ; » 
insomuch,  that  when  the  morning  intruded 
on  his  privacy,  he  could  scarce  beheve  it  was 
the  light  of  day,  so  fast  had  fleeted  the  mi- 
nutes of  his  devotion. 

His  heart  being  thus  disburthened,  and  his 
impatience  gratified,  he  became  so  calm  and 
composed,  that  Don  Di^^  was  equtuly 
pleased  and  astonished  at  the  air  of  serenity 
with  which  he  came  fbrth,  and  embraced  him 
with  warm  acknowledgements  of  his  good- 
ness and  attachment :  ne  frankly  owned  that 
his  mind  was  now  more  at  ease  than  he  had 
ever  found  it  since  he  first  received  the  fatal 
intimation  of  his  loss ;  that  a  few  such  feasts 
would  entirely  moderate  the  keen  appetite 
of  his  sorrow,  which  he  would  afterwards 
feed  with  less  precipitation. 

He  also  imparted  to  the  Castilian  the  plan 
of  a  monument  which  he  had  desigdea  for 
the  incomparable  Monimia ;  and  Don  Diego 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  description,  that 
he  solicited  his  advice  in  projecting  another, 
of  a  different  nature,  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  his  own  ill-fatefl  wife  and  daugh. 
ter,  should  he  ever  be  able  to  re-estabush 
himself  in  Spain. 


CHAPTER  LXni. 

He  renews  the  rites  of  sorrow,  and  is  eA- 

tranced. 

While  they  amused  themselves  with  this 
sort  of  conversation,  the  phymcian  returned 
with  the  coach,  and  accompanied  them  back 
to  their  inn,  where  he  left  them  to  their  re- 
pose, after  having  promised  to  call  again  at 
noon,  and  conduct  Renaldo  to  the  house  of 
Madam  Clement,  the  benefactress  of  Moni- 
mia, to  whom  he  eagerly  desired  to  be  intro* 
duced. 

The  appointment  was  observed  with  all 
imaginable  punctuality  on  both  sides.  Mel- 
vil  had  arrayed  himself  in  a  suit  of  deep 
mourning,  and  he  found  the  good  lady  in  the 
like  habit,  assumed  upon  the  same  occasion ; 
the  goodness  of  her  heart  was  manifest  in 
her  countenance :  the  sensibility  of  the  youth 
discovered  itself  in  a  flood  of  tears,  which  he 
shed  at  her  appearance.  His  sensations  were 
too  full  for  utterance ;  nor  was  she,  for  some 
time,  able  to  give  him  welcome ;  while  she 
led  him  by  the  hand  to  a  seat,  the  drops  of 
sympathy  rushed  into  either  eye:  and  at 
length  she  broke  silence,  awing,—''*  Count, 
we  must  acquiesce  in  the  mspensations  of 
Providence ;  and  quiet  the  transports  of  our 
ffrief,  with  a  fiiU  assurance  that  Monimia  is 
happy." 

This  name  was  the  key  that  unlocked  the 
faculty  of  his  speech. — <*I  must  strive,"  said 
he,  '*  to  ease  tne  anguish  of  my  heart  with 
Uiat  consolation.  But  say,  humane,  benevo^ 
lent  lady ,  to  whose  oompaMion  and  gen«RMBtj 
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«that  hapless  orphan  was  indebted  for  the  last 
peaceful  moment  she  enjoyed  upon  earth; 
sayt  in.  all  your  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  in  all  your  intercourse  with  the 
daughters  of  men,  in  all  the  exercise  of  your 
charity  and  beneficence,  did  you  ever  observe 
such  sweetness,  purity,  and  truth:  such 
beautv,  sense,  and  perfection,  as  that  which 
*  was  the  inheritance  of  her  whose  fate  I  shall 
for  ever  deplore  1"  "She  was,  indeed," 
replied  the  lady,  **  the  best  and  fairest  of  our 
sex." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  conversation 
touching  that  lovely  victim,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  explained  those  wicked  arts  which 
Fathom  practised  to  alienate  his  affections 
from  the  adorable  Monimia;  and  she  de- 
scribed the  cunning  hints  and  false  insinua- 
tions by  which  that  traitor  had  aspersed  the 
unsusp^ting  lover,  and  soiled  his  character 
in  the  opinion  of  the  virtuous  orphan.  The 
intelligence  h»  obtained  on  this  occasion 
added  indiffnation  to  his  grief.  The  whole 
mystery  of  Monimia's  behaviour,  which  he 
could  not  before  explain,  now  stood  disclosed 
before  him ;  he  saw  the  gradual  progress  of 
that  infernal  plan  which  had  been  laid  for 
tJieir  mutual  ruin ;  and  his  soul  was  inflamed 
with  such  desire  of  vengeance,  that  be  would 
have  taken  his  leave  abruptly,  in  order  to  set 
on  foot  an  immediate  inquiry  about  the  per- 
fidious author  of  his  wrongs,  that  he  might 
exterminate  such  a  monster  of  iniquity  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  but  he  was  restrained 
by  Madam  Clement,  who  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  Fathom  was  already  overtaken 
by  the  ven^ance  of  Heaven ;  for  she  had 
traced  him  m  all  the  course  of  his  fortune, 
from  his  first  appearance  in  the  medical 
sphere,  to  his  total  eclipse.  She  represented 
the  villain  as  a  wretch  altogether  unworthy 
of  his  attention ;  she  said,  he  was  so  covered 
with  in&my,  that  no  person  could  enter  the 
lists  against  him,  without  bearing  away  some 
stain  of  dishonour ;  that  he  was,  at  present, 
peculiarly  protected  by  the  law,  and  sheltered 
from  the  resentment  of  Renaldo,  in  the  cavern 
of  his  disgrace. 

Melvil,  glowing  with  ra^,  replied,  that  he 
was  a  venomous  serpent,  wnich  it  was  incum- 
bent on  every  foot  to  crush ;  that  it  was  Uie 
duty  of  every  man  to  contribute  his  whole 
power  in  freeing  society  from  such  a  perni- 
cious hypocrite ;  and  that,  if  such  instances 
of  perfidy  and  ingratitude  were  suffered  to 
pass  with  impunity,  virtue  and  plain  dealing 
would  soon  be  expelled  from  the  habitations 
of  men. — "Over  fnd  above  the  motives," 
said  he,  *'  I  own  myself  so  vitiated  with  the 
alloy  of  human  passion  and  infirmity,  that  I 
desire — I  eagerly  pant  for  an  occasion  of 
meetiiu^  him  hand  to  hand,  where  I  may 
upbraid  him  with  his  treachery,  and  shower 
down  vengeance  and  destruction  on  his  per- 
fidious h^.** 

Then  he  twounted  the  anecdotes  of  our 


adventurer  which  he  had  learned  in  Germany 
and  Flanders,  and  concluded  with  declaring 
his  unalterable  resolution  of  releasing  him 
from  jail,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  sacrificing  him  with  his  own  handHo  the 
manes  of  Monimia.  The  discreet  lady,  per- 
ceiving the  perturbation  of  his  mind,  would 
not  further  combat  the  impetuosity  of  his 
passion ;  contenting  herself  with  exacting  a 
promise,  that  he  would  not  execute  his  pur- 
pose until  he  should  have  deliberated  three 
days  upon  the  consequences  by  which  a  step 
of  that  kind  might  be  attended ;  before  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  she  thought  measures 
might  be  taken  to  prevent  the  young  gentle- 
man from  exposing  his  life  or  reputation  to 
unnecessary  hazard. 

Having  complied  with  her  request  in  this 
particular,  he  took  his  leave,  after  he  had,  by 
repeated  entreaties,  prevailed  upon  her  to 
accept  a  iewel,  in  token  of  his  veneration  for 
the  kind  benefactress  of  his  deceased  Moni- 
mia ;  nor  could  his  generous  heart  be  satis- 
fied, until  he  had  forced  a  considerable  present 
on  the  humane  physician  who  had  attended 
her  in  her  last  moments,  and  now  discovered 
a  particular  sympathy  and  concern  for  her 
desponding  lover.  This  gentleman  attended 
him  to  the  house  of  the  benevolent  Joshua, 
where  they  diili&d,  and  where  Don  Diego  was 
recommended,  in  the  most  fervid  terms  of 
friendship,  to  the  good  ofiices  of  their  host. 
Not  that  this  duty  was  performed  in  presence 
of  the  stran^r — Renaldo's  delicacy  would 
not  expose  his  friend  to  such  a  situation ; 
while  the  physician,  before  dinner,  enter- 
tained that  stranger  in  one  apartment,  Melvil 
withdrew  into  another  with  the  Jew,  to  whom 
he  disclosed  the  afifair  of  the  Castilian,  with 
certain  circumstances,  which  shall  in  due 
time  be  revealed. 

Joshua's  curiosity  being  whetted  by  this 
information,  he  could  not  help  eyeing  the 
Spaniard  at  table  with  such  a  particular  stare, 
that  Don  Diego  perceived  his  attention,  and 
took  umbrage  at  the  freedom  of  his  regard. 
Being  unable  to  conceal  his  displeasure,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  Hebrew  with  great 
solemnity,  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  saying, — 
"Siguier,  is  there  any  singularity  in  my 
appearance  ?  or,  do  you  recollect  the  features 
of  Don  Diego  de  Zelos  1" 

"  Siguier  Don  Diego,"  replied  the  other, 
in  pure  Castilian,  *'  I  crave  your  pardon  for 
the  rudeness  of  my  curiosity,  which  prompted 
me  to  survey  a  nobleman  whose  character  I 
reverQ,  and  to  whose  misfortunes  I  am  no 
stranger :  indeed,  were  curiosity  alone  con* 
cemed,  I  should  be  without  excuse ;  but  as  I 
am  heartily  inclined  to  serve  yon,  as  far  aa 
my  weak  abilities  extend,  I  hope  your  gene- 
rosity will  not  impute  any  little  involuntary 
trespass  of  punctilio  to  my  want  of  cordiality 
or  esteem." 

The  Spaniard  was  not  only  anpeaeed  by 
this  apology>  but  also  afifticted  witnthe  com* 
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pliment,  and  the  langua^  in  which  it  was 
conveyed.  He  thanked  the  Jew  for  his  kind 
declaration,  entreated  him  to  bear  with  the 
peevishness  of  a  disposition  sore  with  the 
galling  hand  of  affliction :  and,  turning  up 
his  eyes  to  Heaven, — **  Were  it  possiBle,*' 
cried  he,  "  for  fate  to  reconcile  contradic- 
tions, and  recall  the  irremediable  current  of 
events,  I  would  now  believe,  that  there  was 
happiness  still  in  reserve  for  the  forlorn  Zelos, 
now  that  I  tread  the  land  of  freedom  and 
humanity,  now  that  I  find  myself  befriended 
by  the  most  generous  of  men.  Alas !  I  ask 
not  happiness !  IC  by  the  kind  endeavours 
of  the  gallant  Count  de  Melvil,  to  whom  I 
am  alread)[  indebted  for  my  life,  and  by'  the 
efforts  of  his  friends,  the  honour  of  my  name 
shall  be  purified  and  cleared  from  the  poison- 
ous stains  of  malice  by  which  it  is  at  present 
spotted,  I  shall  then  enjoy  all  that  satisfaction 
which  destiny  can  bestow  upon  a  wretch 
whose  woes  are  incurable." 

Renaldo  comforted  him  with  the  assurance 
of  his  being  on  the  eve  of  triun^ing  over 
his  adversaries;  and  Joshua  confirmed  the 
consolation,  by  giving  him  to  understand, 
that  he  had  correspondents  in  Spain  of  some 
influence  in  the  state ;  that  he  had  already 
written  to  them  on  the  subject  of  Don  Diego, 
in  consequence  of  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Melvil  while  he  tarried  at  Mens, 
and  that  he,  every  post,  expected  a  fiivoura^ 
ble  answer  on  that  subject. 

After  dinner,  the  phvsician  took  his  leave, 
though  not  before  he  nad  promised  to  meet 
Renaldo  at  ni^ht,  and  accompany  him  in  the 
repetition  of  his  midnight  visit  to  Monimia's 
tomb;  for  this  pilgrimage  the  unfortunate 
youth  resolved  nightly  to  perform  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  residence  in  England :  it 
was  indeed  a  sort  of  pleasure,  the  prospect 
of  which  enabled  him  to  bear  the  toil  of  liv- 
ing through  the  day,  though  his  patience  was 
almost  quite  exhausted  l^ore  the  hour  of 
assignation  arrived. 

When  the  doctor  appeared  with  the  coach, 
he  leaped  into  it  with  great  eagerness,  after 
he  had,  with  much  difficulty,  prevailed  with 
Don  Diego  to  stay  at  home,  on  account  of 
his  health,  which  was  not  yet  perfectly  esta- 
blished. The  Castilian,  however,  would  not 
comply  with  his^request,  until  he  had  obtained 
the  count's  promise  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted  to  accompany  him  next  nigrht,  and 
take  that  duty  alternately  with  the  physician. 

About  midnight  they  reached  the  place, 
where  they  found  the  sexton  in  waiting,  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  he  had  received ;  the 
door  was  opened,  the  mourner  conducted  to 
the  tomb,  and  left,  as  before,  to  the  gloom 
of  his  own  meditations.  Again  he  laid  him- 
self on  the  cold  ground ;  again  he  renewed 
his  lamentable  strain ;  bis  imagination  began 
to  be  heated  into  an  ecstasy  of  enthusiasm, 
during  which  he  again  fervently  invoked  the 
spirit  of  his  deceaspd  Monimia. 


In  the  midst  of  these  invocations,  his  ear 
was  suddenly  invaded  with  the  sound  of  some 
few  solenm  notes  issuing  from  the  organ, 
which  seemed  to  feel  the  impulse  of  an  in- 
visible hand. 

At  this  awful  salutation,  Melvil  was  roused 
to  the  keenest  sense  of  surprise  and  atten- 
tion :  reason  shrunk  before  the  thronging 
ideas  of  his  fiincy,  which  represented  this 
music  as  the  prelude  to  something  strange 
and  supernatural;  and  while  he  waited  for 
the  sequel,  the  place  was  suddenly  illumi- 
nated, and  each  surrounding  iibject  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  his  eye. 

What  passed  within  his  mind  on  this  occa- 
sion is  not  easy  to  be  described:  all  his 
faculties  were  swallowed  up  by  those  of  see- 
ing  and  of  hearing;  he  had  mechanically 
raised  himself  upon  one  knee,  with  his  body 
advancing  forwards :  and  in  this  attitude  he 
gazed  with  a  look  through  which  his  soul 
seemed  eager  to  escape.  To  his  view,  thus 
strained  upon  vacant  space,  in  a  few  minutes 
appeared  the  figure  of  a  woman  arrayed  in 
white,  with  a  veil  that  covered  her  face,  and 
flowed  down  upon  her  back  and  shoulders : 
the  phantom  approached  him  with  an  easy 
step,  and,  lifting  up  her  veil,  discovered  (be- 
lieve it,  O  reader!)  the  individual  counte- 
nance of  Monimia. 

At  sight  of  these  well-known  features* 
seemingly  improved  with  new  celestial  graces, 
the  youth  became  a  statue,  expressing  amaze- 
ment, love,  and  awful  adoration.  He  saw' 
the  apparition  smile  with  meek  benevolence, 
divine  compassion,  wanned  and  intendercd 
by  that  fond  pure  flame  which  death  could 
not  extinguish.  He  heard  the  voice  of  his 
Monimia  call  Renaldo !  thrice  he  essayed  to 
answer ;  as  oft  his  tongue  denied  its  ofiice ; 
his  hair  stood  upright,  and  a  cold  vapour 
seemed  to  thrill  through  every  nerve.  This 
was  not  fear,  but  the  infirmity  of  human  na- 
ture, oppressed  by  the  presence  of  a  superior 
being. 

At  length  his  agonv  was  overcome:  he 
recollected  all  his  resolution,  and,  in  a  strain 
of  awe-struck  rapture,  thus  addressed  the 
heavenly  visitant. — **  Hast  thou  then  heard, 
pure  spirit !  the  wailings  of  my  grief?  hast 
thou  descended  from  the  realms  of  bliss,  in 
pity  to  my  woe  1  and  art  thou  come  to  speak 
the  words  of  peace  to  my  desponding  soul  ? 
to  bid  the  wretched  smile,  to  lift  the  load  of 
misery  and  care  from  the  afflicted  breast ;  to 
fill  thy  lover's  heart  with  joy  and  pleasing 
hope,  was  still  the  darling  task  of  my  Moni- 
mia, ere  yet  refined  to  t&X  perfection  which 
mortality  can  never  attain:  no  wonder,  then, 
blessed  shade,  that  now,  when  reunited  to 
thy  native  heaven,  thou  art  still  kind,  propi- 
tious, and  beneficent  to  us,  who  groan  in  this 
inhospitable  vale  of  sorrow  thou  hast  left 
Tell  me,  ah !  tell  me,  dost  thou  still  remember 
those  fi>nd  hours  we  passed  together  1  Doth 
that  enlightened  bosom  Sbel  a  pang  of  soft 
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regret,  when  thou  recallest  our  &tal  aep&ra- 
tion  1  Sure  that  meekened  fflance  beepeaks 
thy  sympathy  t  Ah !  how  Uiy  tender  look 
o'erpowers  me !  Sacred  heaven !  the  pearlv 
drops  of  pity  trickle  down  thy  cheeks !  Such 
are  the  tears  that  angels  shed  o'er  man's  dis- 
tress !  Turn  not  away — thou  beckonest  me 
to  follow :  yes,  I  will  follow  thee,  ethereal 
spirit,  as  fiur  as  these  weak  limbs,  encum- 
bered with  mortality,  will  bear  my  weight ; 
and,  woidd  to  heaven !  I  could  with  esse  put 
off  these  vile  corporeal  shackles,  and  attend 
thy  flight."    . 

So  saying,  he  started  from  the  ground; 
and,  in  a  transport  of  eager  expectation,  at 
awful  distance,  traced  the  footsteps  of  the 
apparition,  which,  entering  a  detached  apart- 
ment, sunk  dovm  upon  a  chair,  and  with  a 
sizh  exclaimedr— '^  Indeed,  this  is  too  much !" 
What  was  the  disorder  of  Renaldo's  mind, 
when  he  perceived  this  phenomenon  I  Before 
Reflection  could  perform  its  office,  moved  by 
a  sudden  impulse,  he  sprung  forwards,  cry- 
ing,— ^"If  it  he  death  to  touch  thee,  let  me 
'  die !"  and  caught  in  his  arms,  not  the  shadow, 
but  the  warm  substance  of  the  aU-accom- 
l^ished  Monimia. — *<  Mysterious  powers  of 
jProvidence !  this  is  no  phantom :  this  is  no 
shade !  this  is  the  life !  the  panting  bosom  of 
her  whom  I  have  so  long,  so  oitterly  deplored ! 
I  fold  her  in  my  arms !  I  press  her  glowing- 
breast  to  mine !  I  see  her  blush  with  virtuous 
pleasure  and  ingenuous  love!  she  smiles 
upon  me  with  enchanting  tenderness !  O  let 
me  gaze  on  that  transcendent  beauty,  which, 
the  more  I  view  it,  ravishes  the  more !  These 
channs  are  too  intense!  I  sicken  while  I 
gaze !  Merciflil  Heaven !  is  not  this  a  mere 
illusion  of  the  brain  1  was  she  not  fled  for 
ever  ?  had  not  the  cold  hand  of  death  divorced 
her  from  my  hope  ?  This  must  be  some  flat- 
tering vision  of  my  distempered  fancy  I  per- 
haps sortie  soothing  dream—if  such  it  be, 
grant,  O  ye  heavenly  powers  I  that  I  may 
never  wake." 

"  O  gentle  vouth !"  replied  the  beauteous 
orphan  (still  clasped  in  his  embrace),  **  what 
joy  now  fills  the  oosom  of  Monimia,  at  this 
triumph  of  thy  virtue  and  thy  love  1  when  I 
see  these  transports  of  thv  affection,  when 
I  find  thee  restored  to  that  place  in  my  esteem 
and  admiration,  which  thou  hadst  lost  by  the 
arts  of  calumny  and  malice— this  is  a  meeting 
which  mv  most  sanguine  hopes  durst  not 
presage!" 

So  entirely  were  the  faculties  of  Renaldo 
engrossed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  restored 
Monimia,  that  he  saw  not  the  rest  of  the 
company,  who  wept  with  transport  over  this 
affecting  scene ;  he  was  therefore  amazed  at 
the  interposition  of  Madam .  Clement,  who, 
while  the  shower  of  sympathetic  pleasure 
bedewed  her  cheeks,  congratulated  the  lovers 
upon  this  happy  event,  crying,—**  These  are 
the  joys  which  virtue  calls  her  own."  They 
also  received  the  compliments  of  a  leveread 


deigyman,  who  told  Monimia,  she  had  reaped 
at  last  the  fruits  of  that  pious  resignation  to 
the  will  of  Heaven,  which  she  had  so  devoatly 
practised  during  the  tenn  of  her  affliction : 
and,  lastly,  they  were  accosted  by  the  physi- 
cian, who  was  not  quite  so  hackneyed  m  tbe 
ways  of  death,  or  so  callous  to  the  finer  sen- 
sations of  the  soul,  but  that  he  blubbered 
plentifully,  while  he  petitioned  Heaven  in 
Dehalf  of  such  an  accomplished  and  deserving 
pair. 

Monimia,  taking  Madam  Clement  by  the 
hand,— *«  Whatever  joy,"  said  she, «« RenaJdo 
derives  from  this  occasion,  is  owing  to  the 
bounty,  the  compassion,  and  maternal  care 
of  this  incomparable  lady,  together  with  the 
kind  admonitions  and  humanity  of  those  two 
worthv  flentlemen." 

MelvU,  whose  passions  were  still  in  a^ta- 
tion,  and  whose  mind  could  not  yet  digest 
the  incidents  that  occurred,  embraced  them 
all  by  turns ;  but,  like  the  fidthfld  needle, 
which,  though  shaken  for  an  instant  fh>m  its 
poise,  immediateljr  regains  its  true  direction, 
and  points  invariably  to  the  pole,  he  soon 
returned  to  his  Monimia ;  again  he  held  her 
in  his  arms,  again  he  drank  enchantment 
from  her  eyes,  and  thus  poured  forth  the 
effusions  ofnis  soul. — **  Can  I  then  trust  the 
evidence  of  sense  1  and  art  thou  really  to  my 
wish  restored  1  Never,  O  never  did  thy 
beauty  shine  with  such  bewitching  grace,  as 
that  which  now  confounds  and  captivates  my 
view!  sure  there  is  something  more  than 
mortal  in  thy  looks !  Where  hast  thou  lived  ? 
where  borrowed  this  perfection?  whence  art 
thou  now  descended  1  Oh !  I  am  aU  amaze- 
ment,  joy,  and  fear !  thou  wilt  not  leave  me ! 
no !  we  must  not  part  again :  by  this  warm 
kiss !  a  thousand  times  more  sweet  than  all 
the  fragrance  of  the  east!  .we  never  more 
will  part.  O !  this  is  rapture,  ecstasy,  and 
what  no  language  can  explain !" 

In  the  midst  of  these  ejaculations,  he  rav- 
ished a  banouet  from  her  glowing  lips,  that 
kindled  in  bis  heart  a  flame  which  rushed 
throu^  every  vein,  and  glided  to  his  mar- 
row. This  was  a  privilege  he  had  never 
claimed  before,  and  now  permitted  as  a  re- 
compense for  all  the  penance  he  bad  suffered : 
nevertheless,  the  cheeks  of  Monimia,  who 
was  altogether  unaccustomed  to  such  famili- 
arities, underwent  a  totaj  suflfhsion;  and 
Madam  Clement  discreetly  relieved  her  from 
the  anxiety  of  her  situation,  by  interfering 
in  the  discourse,  and  rallying  the  count  upon 
his  endeavours  to  monopoliSe  such  a  branch 
of  happiness. 

**  O  mj  dear  lady  t"  replied  Renaldo,  who 
bjr  this  time  had  in  some  measure  reeavered 
his  recollection,  **  forgnw  the  wild  transpoita 
of  a  fond  lover,  who  hath  so  ^nezpe<^edly 
retrieved  the  jewel  of  his  soul !  Yet,  fhr  from 
wishing  to  board  up  his  treasure*  be  means 
to  communicate  and  diflfase  his  happiness  to 
all  his  friends.    O  my  Monimia !  ooir  will 
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the  pleuare  of  tins  hour  be  propa^ted !  As 
yet  thou  knowest  not  all  the  bliss  that  is 
reserved  for  thy  enjoyment !  Meanwhile,  I 
long  to  learn,  by  what  contrivance  this 
happy  interview  hath  been  effected :  still  am 
I  i^orant  how  I  was  transported  into  this 
aputment,  from  the  lonely  vault  in  which  I 
mourned  over  my  supposed  misfortune !" 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

7%e  my$tery  unfolded.  Another  reeogni- 
HoHf  which  it  i8  to  be  hoped  the  reader 
could  not  foresee. 

Tn  French  lady  then  explained  the  whole 
mystery  of  Monimia's  death,  as  a  stratagem 
she  had  concerted  with  the  clergyman  and 
doctor,  in  order  to  defeat  the  pernicious 
designs  of  Fathom,  who  seemed  determined 
to  support  his  false  pretensions  by  dint  of 
perjury  and  fraud,  which  they  would  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  elude.  She  observ- 
ed, that  the  physician  had  actually  despaired 
of  Monimia's  life,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
she  herself  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
pro^ostic,  that  she  wrote  the  letter  to  Re- 
naldo,  which  she  committed  to  the  care  of 
Madam  Clement,  with  an  earnest  entreaty 
that  it  should  not  be  sent  till  after  her  de- 
cease; but  that  lady,  believing  the  count 
had  been  certainly  abused  by  his  treacherous 
confidant,  dispatched  the  billet  without  the 
knowledge  of  Monimia,  whose  health  was 
restored  by  the  indefatigable  care  of  the 
physician,  and  the  sage  exhortations  of  the 
clergyman,  by  which  she  was  reconciled  to 
life.  In  a  word,  the  villainy  of  Fathom  had 
inspired  her  with  some  faint  hope,  that  Re- 
naido  might  still  be  innocent ;  and  that  no- 
tion contributed  not  a  little  to  her  cure. 

The  letter  having  so  effectually  answered 
their  warmest  hopes,  in  bringing  back  Re- 
naldo,  such  a  pattern  of  constancy  and  love, 
the  confederates,  in  consequence  of  his  en- 
thusiastic sorrow,  had  planned  this  meeting, 
as  the  most  interesting  way  of  restoring  two 
virtuous  lovers  to  the  arms  of  each  other ; 
for  which  purpose  the  good  clergyman  had 
pitched  upon  his  own  church,  and  indul^d 
them  with  the  use  of  the  vestry,  in  which 
they  now  were  presented  with  a  small  but 
elegant  collation. 

Melvil  heard  this  succinct  detail  with 
equal  joy  and  admiration :  he  poured  forth 
the  dictates  of  his  gratitude  to  the  preservers 
.of  his  happiness.  **  This  church,"  said  he, 
"  shall  henceforth  possess  a  double  share  of 
my  veneration ;  this  holy  man  will,  I  hope, 
finish  the  charitable  work  he  has  begun,  by 
tyinff  those.  band9  of  our  happiness,  which 
Dou^t  but  death  shall  have  power  to  unbind." 
Then  turning  to  that  object  whifch  was  the 
star  of  his  regard, — '*  jfo  I  not  overrate/' 
■aid  he,  '*  my  ini^rest  with  the  fair  Monimial" 


She  made  no  veriial  reply*  but  answered  by 
an  emphatic  fflance,  more  eloiquent  than  all 
the  power  of  rhetoric  and  speech.  This 
language,  which  is  universal  in  the  world  of 
love,  he  perfectly  well  understood,  and,  in 
token  of  tnat  fhciuty ,  sealed  the  assent  which 
she  had  smiled,  with  a  kiss  imprinted  on  her 
polished  forehead. 

In  order  to  dissipate  these  interesting  ideas, 
which,  by  bein^  too  long  indulged,  might 
have  endan^red  his  reason,  Madam  Clement 
entreated  lum  to  entertain  the  comfMuiy  with 
a  detail  of  what  had  happened  to  him  in  Ws 
last  journey  to  the  empire;  and  Monimia 
expressed  a  desire  of  knowing,  in  particular, 
the  issue  of  his  contest  with  Count  Trebasi, 
who,  she  knew,  had  usurped  the  succession 
of  his  fiither. 

Thus  solicited,  he  could  not  refuse  to  ^- 
tify  their  curiosity  and  concern :  he  explamed 
his  obligations  to  the  benevolent  Jew;  re- 
lated  the  steps  he  had  taken  at  Vienna  for 
the  recovery  of  his  inheritance;  informed 
them  of  his  happy  rencounter  with  his  father- 
in-law ;  of  his  sister's  deliverance  and  mar- 
riage ;  of  the  danger  into  which  his  life  had 
been  precipitated  by  the  news  of  Monimia's 
death ;  and,  lastly,  of  his  adventure  with  the 
banditti,  in  favour  of  a  gentleman,  who,  he 
afterwards  understood,  had  been  robbed  in 
the  most  base  and  barbarous  manner  by  Fa- 
thom. He  likewise,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  present,  and  of  his  mistress  in  particular, 
communicated  some  circumstances,  which 
shall  appear  in  due  season. 

Monimia's  tender  frame  being  quite  fatigued 
with  the  scene  she  had  acted,  and  her. mind 
overwhelmed  with  the  prosperous  tidings  she 
had  heard,  after  having  joined  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  company  on  the  good  fortune 
of  her  Renaldo,  bc^gged  leave  to  retire,  that 
she  might  by  repose  recrnit  her  exhausted 
spirits ;  and  the  niffht  being  pretty  &i  spent, 
she  was  conducted  by  her  lover  to  Madam 
Clement's  coach,  that  stood  in  waiting,  in 
which  also  the  rest  of  the  company  made 
shift  to  embark,  and  were  carried  to  the  house 
of  that  good  lady,  where,  after  they  were 
invited  to  dine,  and  Melvil  entreated  to  bring 
Don  Diego  and  the  Jew  along  with  him, 
they  took  leave  of  one  another,  and  retired 
to  their  respective  lodgings,  in  a  transport 
of  joy  and  satisfaction. 

As  for  Renaldo,  his  rapture  was  still  mixed 
with  apprehension,  that  all  he  had  seen  and 
heard  was  no  more  than  an  unsubstantial 
vision,  raised  by  some  gay  delirium  of  a  dis- 
ordered imagination.  While  his  breast  un- 
derwent those  violent,  though  blissful,  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  admiration,  his  friend,  the 
Castilian,  spent  the  night  in  ruminating  over 
his  own  calamities,  and  in  a  serious  and 
severe  review  of  his  own  conduct.  He  com- 
pared  his  own  behaviour  with  that  of  the 
young  Hungarian,  and  found  himself  so  li^t 
m  the  scale,  that  he  smote  his  breast  with 
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Tidienoe,  exdaimiiig,  in  an  agony  of  re- 
fnone— 

**  Count  MeWil  has  reason  to  gnere ;  Don 
Diego  to  despair :  his  misfortones  flow  from 
the  villainy  of  mankind ;  mine  are  the  fruit 
of  tnj  own  madness :  he  laments  the  loss  of 
a  mistress,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  perfidi- 
ous arts  of  a  crafty  traitor :  she  was  beautiful, 
virtuous,  accomplished,  and  aflfectionate ;  he 
was  ftauf  ht  with  sensibilitr  and  love.  Doubt- 
less his  heart  must  have  deeply  sufTered ;  his 
behavious  denotes  the  keenness  of  his  woe ; 
Ms  eyes  are  overflowing  fountains  of  tears ; 
his  bosom  the  habitation  of  sighs ;  ^ve  hun- 
dred leagues  hath  he  measured  in  a  pilgrimage 
to  her  tomb;  nightly  he  visits  the  dreary 
vault  where  she  now  lies  at  rest ;  her  solitary 
giuve  is  his  couch ;  he  converses  with  dark- 
ness and  the  dead,  until  each  lonely  aisle 
re-echoes  bis  distress.  What  would  be  bis 
penance  had  be  my  cause !  were  he  conscious 
of  having  murdered  a  beloved  wife  and  dar- 
ling daughter !  Ah  wretch !  ah  cruel  homi- 
ci<ro ! — ^what  had  those  dear  victims  done  to 
merit  snob  a  fatet  Were  they  not  ever 
gentle  and  obedient,  ever  aiming  to  give  thee 
satisfaction  and  delight  1  Say  that  Serafina 
was  enamoured  of  a  peasant,  say  that  she 
had  degenemted  ftoxa  the  honour  of  her  race ; 
the  inclinations  are  involuntary;  perhaps 
that  straneer  was  her  equal  in  pedigree  and 
worth.  Had  they  been  fairly  questioned, 
they  might  have  justified,  at  least  excused, 
that  conduct  which  appeared  so  criminal ;  or 
had  they  owned  the  offiBnce,  and  supplicated 
pardon---Oh  barbarous  monster  that  I  am! 
was  all  the  husband — was  all  the  father, 
extinguished  in  my  heart :  How  shall  my 
own  errors  be  forgiven,  if  I  refiised  to  pardon 
the  frailties  of  my  own  blood — of  those  who 
are  most  dear  to  my  affection  ?  Yet  nature 
pleaded  strongly  in  their  behalf! — ^My  heart 
was  burBtinff  while  I  dismissed  them  to  the 
shades  of  death.  I  was  maddened  with  re- 
venge !  I  was  guided  by  that  savage  princi- 
ple which  falsely  we  call  honour.  Accursed 
phantom!  that  assumes  the  specious  title, 
and  miideads  our  wretched  nation !  Is  it 
tiien  honourable  to  skulk  like  an  assassin, 
and  plunge  the  secret  dag^r  in  the  heart  of 
some  unhappy  man,  who  nath  incurred  my 
Ifroundless  jealousy  or  suspicion,  without 
indulging  him  with  that  opportunity  which 
the  worst  criminal  enjoys  ?  Or  is  it  honour- 
able to  poison  two  defenceless  women,  a 
tender  wile,  an  amiable  daughter,  whom  even 
a  frown  would  almost  have  destroyed  ?  O I 
this  is  cowardice,  brutality,  hell-bom  fury 
and  revenge!  Heaven  hath  not  merey  to 
foigive  such  execrable  guilt.  Who  gave 
thM  power,  abandoned  ruffian !  over  the  Rves 
of  those  whom  God  hath  stationed  as  thy 
fellows  of  probtttion ; — over  those  whom  he 
had  sent  to  comfort  and  assist  thee ;  to  sweeten 
all  thy  cares,  and  smooth  the  rough  uneven 
paths  of  life?    O !  I  am  doomed  to  never- 


ceasinff  horror  and  remorae !  If  miserr  caa 
atone  for  such  enormous  guilt,  I  have  felt  it 
in  the  extreme :  like  an  undying  vulture  it 
preys  upon  my  heart; — to  sorrow  I  am 
wedded ;  I  hug  that  teeming  consort  to  my 
soul ; — never,  ah !  never  shall  we  part ;  fer, 
soon  as  my  feme  shall  shine  unclouded  by 
the  chaige  of  treason  that  now  hangs  over  it, 
I  will  devote  myself  to  penitence  and  woe. 
A  cold  damp  pavement  shall  be  my  bed,  my 
raiment  shall  be  sackcloth,  the  fields  shJl 
fiimish  herba^  for  my  food,  the  stream  shall 
quench  my  thirst,  the  minutes  shall  be  num- 
bered bf  my  groans,  the  night  be  privy  to 
my  strains  of  sorrow,  till  Heaven,  in  pity  to 
my  sufferings,  release  me  from  the  penance 
I  endurefc  Periiaps  the  saints  whom  I  have 
murdered  will  intercede  fer  my  remission.*' 

Such  was  the  exercise  of  grief,  in  which 
the  hapless  Castilian  c<msumed  the  ni^t; 
he  had  not  yet  consi|gned  himself  to  rest, 
when  Renaldo,  entering  his  chamber,  dis- 
played such  a  gleam  of  wildness  and  rapture 
in  his  countenance,  as  overwhelmed  him  with 
amaz^nent;  for,  till  that  moment,  he  had 
never  seen  his  visage  unobscured  with  woe.— 
**  Pardon  this  abrupt  intrusion,  my  liiend," 
cried  Melvil,  "  I  could  no  longer  withhold 
from  your  participation,  the  great,  the  unex- 
pected turn,  which  hath  this  night  dispelled 
all  my  sorrows,  and  restored  me  to  the  frui- 
tion of  ineffable  ioy.  Monimia  lives !— the 
fair,  the  tender,  the  virtuous  Monimia  lives, 
and  smiles  upon  my  vows !  this  nifht  I  re- 
trieved her  Rom  the  grave.  I  held  her  in 
these  arms ;  I  pressed  her  warm  deUcioos 
lips  to  mine !  O !  I  am  giddy  with  intolera- 
ble pleasure." 

Don  Diego  was  confounded  at  this  decla- 
ration, which  he  considered  as  the  effect  of 
a  disordered  brain.  He  never  doubted  that 
Renaldo's  grief  had  at  leneth  overpower&d 
his  reason,  and  that  his  words  were  tne  effect 
of  mere  fbenzv.  While  he  mused  on  this 
melancholy  subject,  the  count  composed  his 
features,  and,  in  a  succinct  and  wdLcon- 
nected  detail,  explained  the  whole  mysteiy 
of  his  happiness,  to  the  inexpressible  aston- 
ishment of  the  Spaniard,  who  shed  tears  of 
satisfection ;  and  straining  the  Hungarian  to 
his  breast, — *'  O  my  son  !**  said  he,  "  you  see 
what  recompense  Heaven  hath  in  store  for 
those  who  pursue  the  paths  of  real  virtue ; 
those  paths  from  which  I  myself  have  been 
fatally  misled  by  a  feithless  vapour,  which 
hath  seduced  my  steps,  and  left  me  darlding 
in  the  abyss  of  wretchedness.  Such  as  you 
describe  this  happy  fair,  was  once  my  Serafina, 
rich  in  every  grace  of  mind  and  body  which 
nature  could  Iwstow.  Had  it  pleased  Heaven 
to  bless  her  with  a  lover  like  Renaldo ! — but 
no  more,  the  irrevocable  shaft  is  fled :  I  will 
not  taint  your  enjoyment  with  ihy  unavailing 
sighs !" 

Bfelvil  assured  this  disconsolate  fkther. 
that  no  pleasure,  no  avooation,  should  ever 
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•o  entirelr  enffroe*  hb  mind,  bat  that  he 
should  still  flna  an  honr  for  sympathy  and 
friendship.  He  communicated  the  invitation 
of  Madam  Clement,  and  insisted  upon  his 
compliance,  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  approving  the  oliject  of 
his  passion.  '*  I  can  refuse  nothing  to  the 
request  of  Count  de  Melvil,*'  reamed  the 
Spaniard,  «  and  it  were  ungratefbl  in  me  to 
decline  the  honour  you  propose.  I  own  my- 
self inflamed  with  a  desire  of  beholding  a 
young  lady,  whose  perfections  I  have  seen 
reflected  m  your  sorrow;  my  curiosity  is, 
moreover,  interested  on  Account  of  that  hu- 
mane gentlewoman,  whose  uncommon  gene- 
rosity sheltered  such  virtue  in  distress ;  but 
my  disposition  is  infectious,  and  will,  I  am 
anaid,  hang  like  a  damp  upon  the  general 
festivity  ofyour  friends.'' 

Melvil  would  take  no  denial,  and  having 
obtained  his  consent,  repaired  to  the  house 
of  Joshua,  whose  countenance  seemed  to 
unbend  giadually  into  a  total  expression  of 
joy  and  surprise,  as  he  learned  the  circum- 
stances of  this  amazing  event :  he  faithfully 
promised  to  attend  the  count  at  the  appointed 
tiour,  and,  in  the  meantime,  earnestly  exhorted 
him  to  take  some  repose,  in  order  to  quiet 
the  agitation  of  his  spirits,  which  must  have 
been  violently  hurried  on  this  occasion.  The 
advice  was  salutary,  and  Renaldo  resolved 
to  follow  it. 

He  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  laid  him- 
self down ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue 
he  had  undergone,  sleep  refused  to  visit  liis 
eyelids,  all  his  faculties  being  kept  in  motion 
by  the  ideas  that  crowded  so  fast  upon  his 
ima^nation :  nevertheless,  though  his  mind 
contmued  in  agitation,  his  body  was  refreshed, 
and  he  arose  in  the  forenoon  with  more 
serenity  and  vigour  than  he  had  enjbyed  for 
many  months.  Every  moment  his  heart 
throbbed  with  new  rapture,  when  he  found 
himself  on  the  brink  of  possessing  all  that  his 
soul  held  dear  and  amiable ;  he  put  on  his 
gayest  looks  and  apparel ;  insisted  upon  the 
Castiltan's  doing  the  same  honour  to  the 
occasion ;  and  the  sJteration  of  dress  pro- 
duced such  an  advantageous  change  in  the 
appearance  of  Don  Diego,  that  when  Joshua 
arrived  at  the  appointed  hour,  he  could  scarce 
recognize  his  features,  and  complimented  him 
veiT  politely  on  the  improvement  of  his  looks. 

True  it  is,  the  Spaniard  was  a  personage 
of  a  very  prepossessing  mien,  and  noble  de- 
portment; and  had  not  grief,  by  increasing 
nis  native  gravity,  in  some  measure  discom- 
posed the  symmetry  of  his  countenance,  he 
would  have  passed  for  a  man  of  a  very  amiable 
and  engaging  physiognomy.  They  set  out 
in  the  Jew's  coach  for  the  house  of  Madam 
Clement,  and  were  ushered  into  an  apart- 
ment, where  they  found  the  clergyman  and 
the  physician  with  that  lady,  to  whom  Don 
Dicufo  and  the  Hebrew  were  by  Melvil  in- 
troduced. 


Befbre  they  had  seated  themselves,  Re- 
naldo inquirea  about  the  health  of  Monimia» 
and  was  directed  to  the  next  room  by  Madam 
Clement,  who  permitted  him  to  go  thit&er, 
and  conduct  her  to  the  company.  He  was 
not  slow  in  availinghimself  of  this  permission: 
he  disappeared  in  an  instant,  and,  during  his 
short  absence,  Don  Dieffo  was  strangely  dis- 
turbed: the  blood  flushed  and  fotrook  his 
cheeks  by  turns;  a  cold  vapour  seemed  to 
shiver  through  his  nerves ;  and  at  his  breast 
he  felt  uncommon  palpitation.  Madam  Cle- 
ment observed  his  discomposure,  and  kindly 
inquired  into  the  cause ;  when  he  replied, — 
"  I  have  such  an  interest  in  what  concerns 
the  Count  de  Melvil,  and  my  imagination  is 
so  much  pr^MMseesed  with  the  perfections 
of  Monimia,  that  I  am,  as  it  were,  agonized 
with  expectation ;  yet  never  did  my  curiosity 
before  raise  such  tumults  as  those  that  now 
agitate  my  bosom." 

He  had  scarce  pronounced  these  words, 
when  the  door  re-opening,  Renaldo  led  in 
this  mirror  of  elegance  and  beauty,  at  sight 
of  whom  the  Israelite's  countenance  was 
distorted  into  a  stare  of  admiration.  But  if 
such  was  the  astonishment  of  Joshua,  what 
were  the  emotions  of  the  Castilian,  when,  in 
the  beauteous  orphan,  he  beheld  the  indivi- 
dual features  of  his  long  lost  Serafina ! 

His  feelings  were  not  to  be  described :  the 
fond  parent,  whose  affbction  shoots  even  to 
a  sense  of  pain,  feels  not  half  such  transport, 
when  he  unexpectedly  retrieves  a  darling 
child  from  the  ingulfing  bHlows  or  devouring 
flame.  The  hope  of  Zelos  had  been  totally 
extinguished :  his  heart  had  been  incessantly 
torn  with  anguish  and  remorse,  upbraiding 
him  as  the  murderer  of  Serafina ;  his,  there- 
fore, were  the  additional  transports  of  a  fioher 
disburdened  of  the  guilt  of  such  enormous 
homicide.  His  nerves  were  too  much  over- 
powered by  this  sudden  recognition,  to  mani- 
fest the  sensation  of  his  soul  by  external 
signs.  He  started  not,  nor  did  he  lift  a  hand 
in  token  of  surprise ;  he  moved  not  from  the 
spot  on  which  he  stood;  but,  riveting  his 
eyes  to  those  of  the  lovely  phantom,  remained 
without  motion,  until  she,  approaching  with 
her  lover,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  'clasping  his 
knees,  exclaimed, — ^'^May  1  yet  call  you 
father  1" 

This  powerfol  shock  aroused  his  faculties ; 
a  cold  sweat  bedewed  his  forehead ;  his  knees 
began  to  totter ;  he  dropped  upon  the  floor ; 
and  throwing  his  arms  around  her,  cried,^- 
"  Oh  Nature!  O Serafina!  Mercifiil  ^rovi- 
dence !  thy  ways  are  past  finding  out."  So 
saying,  he  fell  upon  her  neck,  and  w^t  aloud: 
the  tears  of  sympathetic  joy  trickled  down 
her  snowy  bosom,  that  heaved  with  raptuie 
inexpressible.  Renaldo's  eyes  poored  forth 
the  briny  stream ;  the  cheeks  of  Madam  Cle- 
ment were  not  dry  in  this  conjuncture ;  she 
kneeled  by  Serafina,  kissed  her  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  maternal  affbcUon,  and  with 
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uplifted  handi  adcwed  the  power  that  pre- 
ordained this  Uessed  event.  The  clergynuun 
and  doctor  intimatelj  shared  the  general 
tianeport ;  and  ae  for  Joshua,  the  drops  of 
tme  benevoloioe  flowed  from  his  eyes,  like 
the  oil  on  Asron's  beard,  while  he  skipped 
about  the  room  in  an  awkward  ecstasy,  and 
in  a  voice  resembling  the  hoarse  notes  of  the 
long-eared  tribe,  cried, — "  O  father  Abraham! 
such  a  moving  scene  hath  not  been  acted 
since  Joseph  disclosed  himself  unto  his 
brethren  in  Em)t !" 

Don  Diego  navin^  found  utterance  to  his 
passion,  proceeded  m  this  strain : — *'  O  my 
dear  child !  to  find  thee  thus  again,  after  our 
last  unhappy  parting,  is  wonderful !  miracu* 
lous!  Blesseid  be  the  all-good,  almighty 
Power,  that  saved  thee  for  this  hour  of  loy ! 
Yet,  while  my  heart  yearns  towards  tnee ; 
while  I  pant  with  inconceivable  affection, 
and  thus  review  these  living  features,  which 
were  so  long  my  studjr  ana  delight,  1  dare 
not  ask  by  what  mysterious  means  this  meet- 
ing is  emcted,  lest,  in  the  fond  inquiry,  I 
find  my  present  bliss  unreal,  and  awake  to 
misery  again!" 

**0  ever-honoured  father!"  she  replied, 
**  if  to  see  vour  S^rafina  at  ^our  feet,  melting 
with  filial  love  and  veneration,  can  impart  a 
gleam  of  satisfaction  to  your  breast,  enjoy 
Uiat  pleasure,  and  behold  her  now  restored  to 
your  protection  and  paternal  will,  which  she 
never  more  will  disobey.  Alas !  had  Heaven 
thought  proper  to  reserve  another  parent  for 
this  uterview,  our  joys  had  been  complete ; 
but  she  hath  already  paid  her  debt  to  nature, 
and  from  the  seats  of  bliss  looks  down  well 
pleased  on  this  interesting  scene." 

**  Ah,  my  Antonia !"  cried  the  father,  in- 
terrupting  her,  "  she  is  then  at  rest.  Peace 
be  to  her  unspotted  soul !  to  have  found  her 
here  had  been  too  much :  how  my  Serafina 
hath  survived  blindfold  rage,  I  know  not ;  but 
sure  the  guilt  of  fidr  Antonia's  death  still 
hangs  upon  my  soul." 

'« Dismiss  that  fatal  thought,"  said  Sera- 
fina, «  my  mother  quietly  bade  adieu  to  life 
in  England ;  she  peaceably  expired  within 
these  arms,  and  with  her  latest  breath  prayed 
for  her  hapless  husband."  '*  Her  mind  was 
ever  godlike,"  he  resumed,  '*  she  was  a  saint 
in  virtue,  ill  bestowed  on  such  a  wretch  as 
me ;  yet  thy  words  have  raised  a  dreadful 
burden  from  my  conscience ;  I  am  not  then 
the  dire  assassin,  who  sacrificed  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  an  infernal  motive,  falsely  titled 
honour ;  though  I  am  more  and  more  involved 
in  a  mystery,  which  I  long  to  hear  explained." 

**  That  shall  be  my  task,"  cried  Renaldo ; 
**  but  first  permit  me  to  implore  your  sanction 
to  my  passion  for  the  incomparable  Sera6na. 
You  already  know  our  mutual  sentiments; 
and  tiiou^  I  own  the  possession  of  such 


inestimaUe  worth  and  beauty  would  he  a 
recompense  that  infinitely  transcends  the 
merit  I  can  plead,  yet,  as  it  hath  been  my 
flood  fortune  to  inspire  her  with  a  mutual 
flame,  I  hope  to  reap  from  your  indulgmce 
here,  what  I  could  not  expect  from  my  own 
desert ;  and  we  present  ourselves,  in  hope  oi 
your  paternal  assent  and  benediction." 

<*  Were  she  more  fair,  and  good,  and  gen- 
tle, than  she  is,"  answered  the  CastiSan, 
**  and  to  my  partial  observation  nought  e'er 
appeared  on  earth  more  beauteous  and  en- 
gaging, I  would  approve  your  title  to  her 
heart,  and  recommend  you  to  her  smiles,  with 
all  a  ftther's  influence  and  power.  Yes,  my 
daughter !  my  jov  on  this  occasion  is  infinitely 
augmented  by  the  knowledge  of  those  tender 
ties  of  love  that  bind  thee  to  this  smiable 
youth ;  a  youth,  to  whose  uncommon  courage 
and  generosity  I  owe  my  life  and  my  stim- 
sistence,  together  with  the  inexpressible 
delight  that  now  revels  in  my  bosom.  Enjoy, 
my  children,  the  happy  fruits  of  your  recipro- 
cal attachment.  May  Heaven,  Which  hath 
graciously  conducted  you  through  a  labyrinth 
of  perplexity  and  woe,  to  this  transporting 
view  of  blissful  days,  indulge  vou  with  that 
uninterrupted  stream  of  pure  felicity,  which 
is  the  hope,  and  ought  to  be  the  boon  of  virtue, 
such  as  yours." 

So  saying,  he  joined  their  hands,  and  em- 
braced  them  with  the  most  cordial  love  and 
satisfection,  which  diffused  itself  to  eveiy 
individual  of  the  company,  who  fervently 
invoked  the  Almighty  Power  in  behalf  of  this 
enraptured  pair.  The  tumult  of  these  emo- 
tions having  a  little  subsided,  and  the  Casti- 
lian  being  seated  betwixt  Renaldo  and  his 
beauteous  bride,  he  politely  bespoke  the  in- 
dulgence of  Madam  Clement,  begffing  she 
would  permit  him  to  demand  the  performance 
of  the  count's  promise,  that  he  might  be  forth- 
with made  acquainted  with  those  circunw 
stances  of  his  own  fate  which  he  was  so 
impatient  to  learn. 

The  lady  having  assured  him  that  she  and 
all  the  company  would  take  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing the  recapitulation,  the  Spaniard,  address- 
ing himself  to  Melvil, — **  In  the  name  of 
Heaven !"  said  he,  <*  how  could  you  supplant 
that  rival,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  my  resent- 
ment, after  he  had  bewitched  the  heart  of 
Serafina?  for  surs  the  affection  he  had  kin- 
dled in  her  breast  must  have  long  survived 
his  death."  «*  That  rival,"  replied  the  count, 
'*who  incurred  vour  displeasure,  was  no 
other  than  Renaldo."  With  these  words,  he 
applied  to  one  eye  a  patch  of  black  silk  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  turning  his  fooe 
towards  Don  Diego,  that  gentleman  started 
with  astonishment,  crying, — **  Good  Heaven ! 
the  very  countenance  of  Orlando,  whom  I 
slew !  this  is  still  mora  amsiing !" 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

A  retrospective  Hnkf  neceeemyfar  the  oM' 
catenation  of  these  memoirs. 

"  IiTDULOB  me  with  a  patient  hearing^'  pro- 
ceeded the  Hungarian,  '*  and  all  these  riddles 
soon  will  be  explained.  Inflamed  with  the 
desire  of  seeing  foreign  countries,  I  disobeyed 
the  will  of  an  indu^nt  father,  from  whose 
house  withdrawing  privately,  I  set  out  ibr 
Italy,  in  disguise,  hy  the  way  of  Tyrol,  visited 
Venice,  Rome,  Florence,  and  embarking  at 
Naples  in  an  English  ship,  arrived  at  St  Lu- 
car,  from  whence  I  repaired  to  Seville :  there, 
in  a  few  days,  was  my  curiosity  engaged  by 
the  fame  of  the  fair  Serafina,  who  was  justly 
deemed  the  most  accomplished  beauty  in  that 
part  of  Spain.  Nay,  blush  not,  gentle  crea- 
ture !  for,  by  my  hopes  of  heaven !  thy  charms 
were  even  injured  by  the  cold  applause  of 
that  repott :  nevertheless,  I  was  warmly  in- 
terested by  the  uncommon  character,  and 
eagerly  longed  to  see  this  pattern  of  perfec- 
tion. As  Don  Die^  did  not  train  her  up  in 
that  restraint  to  which  the  Spanish  ladies  are 
subjected,  I  soon  found  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  at  church ;  and  no  person  here 
present  wiU,  I  presume,  doubt  that  I  was 
instantly  captivated  by  her  beauty  and  de- 

Eortment.  Had  I  thought  that  Don  Diego's 
ivour  was  unengaged,  perhaps  I  should  have 
followed  the  dictates  of  vanity  and  inexpe- 
rience, and  presented  myself  in  my  own'cna- 
racter,  among  the  crowd  of  her  professed 
admirers.  I  knew  her  father  had  been  an 
officer  of  distinguished  rank  and  reputation, 
and  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  have  re- 
garded a  young  soldier  of  unexceptionable 
pedigree,  and  I  will  even  add,  of  untainted 
fame ;  nor  did  I  suppose  my  own  father  could 
have  objected  against  such  an  advanta^ous 
match  :  but,  by  dint  of  industrious  inquiry,  I 
learned,  that  the  divine  Serafina  was  already 
betrothed  to  Don  Manuel  de  Mendoza,  and 
this  information  overwhelmed  me  with  de- 
spair. 

'*  After  having  revolved  a  thousand  projects 
for  retarding  and  preventing  that  aetested 
union,  I  resdved  to  avail  myself  of  my  talent 
for  drawing,  and  professed  myself  a  master 
of  that  science,  in  hope  of  beinff  employed 

Sthe  father  of  Serafina,  who,  1  knew,  let 
p  no  opportunity  of  improving  his  daugh- 
ter's education.  Accordingly  I  nad  the  good 
fortune  to  attract  his  notice,  was  invited  to 
his  house,  honoured  with  his  approbation, 
and  fumbhed  with  unrestricted  opportunities 
of  conversing  with  the  dear  object  of  my  love. 
The  passion  which  her  boaoty  had  kindled, 
was,  bv  the  perfections  of  her  mind,  inflamed 
to  such  a  degree  of  transport,  as  could  not 
be  concealed  fhMn  her  penetration.  She 
chanced  to  relish  my  conversation ;  I  gra- 


duaUy  acquired  her  friendship :  pty  was  the 
next  passion  that  she  entertained  in  my 
favour.  I  then  ventured  to  disclose  myself 
and  the  dear  charmer  did  not  disapprove  of 
my  presumption.  She  and  her  mother  had 
been  perplexed  with  some  religious  scruples, 
concerning  which  they  appealed  to  my  opin- 
ion :  and  1  was  happy  enough  to  set  their 
minds  at  ease. 

*'  This  sort  of  intercourse  naturally  created 
a  mutual  confidence  among  ust  and,  in  a 
word,  I  was  blessed  with  the  daughter's  love, 
and  mother's  approbation.  Don  Diego  will 
pardon  those  clandestine  measures,  which 
we  took  from  a  full  persuasion  that  it  was 
impossible  to*- render  him  propitious  to  the 
views  in  which  our  hearts  and  hands  were 
so  deeply  interested :  I  did  not  then  know 
how  little  he  was  addicted  to  superstition. 

''Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the 
schemes  we  proiectecTto  delay  the  happiness 
of  Mendoza,  I  shall  only  observe,  that,  know- 
ing the  fatal  day  was  at  length  unalterably 
fixed,  we  determined  to  elude  the  purpose 
of  Don  Diego  bv  flight,  and  every  thing  was 
actually  prepared  for  our  escape.  When  the 
hour  of  appointment  arrived,  I  repaired  to 
the  place  at  which  I  had  proposed  to  enter 
the  nouse,  and  stumbled,  in  the  dark,  over 
the  body  of  a  man  still  warm  and  bleedinfif. 
Alarmed  at  this  occurrence,  I  darted  myseff 
through  the  window,  and  rushing  to  the 
apartment  of  the  ladies,  (immortal  powers !) 
beheld  the  peerless  Serafina,  and  her  virtuous 
mother,  stretched  on  a  couch,  and  in  all 
appearance  deprived  of  life. 

'*  The  company  will  easily  conceive  what 
agonies  I  felt  at  such  a  spectacle.  I  ran 
towards  the  spot  in  a  transport  of  horror  \ 
I  clasped  my  lovely  mistress  in  my  arms,  and 
finding  her  still  breathing,  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  wake  her  from  the  trance ;  Antonia 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  same  lethargic 
power.  My  fancy  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  apprehension  of  their  being  poisoned. 
Regardless  of  mv  own  situation,  I  alarmed 
the  family,  called  for  assistance,  and  requested 
the  servants  to  summon  Don  Diego  to  the 
dismal  scene.  I  was  informed  that  their 
master  had  rode  forth  in  manifbst  confusion; 
and  while  I  pondered  on  this  surprising  ex- 
cursion, an  apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood 
entered  the  chamber,  and  having  examined 
the  pulses  of  the  ladies,  declared  that  their 
lives  were  in  no  danger,  and  advised  that 
they  should  be  undressed,  and  convejred  to 
becL  While  their  women  were  busied  in 
this  emplovment,  I  went  into  the  court-yard, 
attended  by  some  of  the  servants  with 
lights,  in  order  to  view  the  body  of  the  man 
whom  I  had  found  at  my  arrival.  His  ap- 
parel was  mean,  his  countenance  ferocious, 
a  long  spado  was  budded  to  his  thigh,  and 
in  his  oelt  were  stuck  a  brace  of  loaded 
pistols ;  so  that  we  concluded  he  was  some 
thief,  who  had  waited  for  aa  opportanityy 
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and  seeing  the  casement  open,  intended  to 
rob  the  house,  but  was  prevented  and  slain 
by  Don  Diego  himself,  whose  retreat,  how- 
ever, did  not  a  little  confound  our  conjecture. 
For  my  own  part,  I  remained  all  night  in  the 
house,  tortured  with  fear,  vexation,  and  sus- 
pense. 

**  My  hope  was  altogether  disappointed  by 
this  unhappy  accidenC  and  I  shuddered  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  Scrafina  for  ever,  either 
by  this  myMerious  malady,  or  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Mendoza,  which  I  now  despaired 
of  Ming  able  to  defeat.  The  major-domo 
having  waited  several  hours  ibr  his  lord's 
return,  without  seeing  him  appear,  thought 
proper  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  Don  Ma- 
nuel, with  an  account  of  what  had  happened; 
and  that  noblemai^  arriving  in  the  morning, 
took  possession  of  the  house.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Serafina  began  to 
stir,  and  at  five  she  and  her  mother  were 
perfectly  awake. 

*'  They  no  sooner  recovered  the  use  of 
reflection,  than  they  gave  signs  of  equal  sor- 
row and  amazement,  and  earnestiv  called  for 
IsabeUa,  who  was  privy  to  our  design,  and 
who,  after  a  minute  inquiry,  was  found  in  a 
lone  and  solitary  chamber  where  she  had 
been  confined.  Such  was  the  confusion  of 
the  house,  that  no  person  ever  dreamed  of 
asking  how  I  had  entered,  each  domestic,  in 
all  probability,  supposing  I  had  been  intro- 
duced by  his  fellow :  so  that  I  tarried  un- 
Suestioned,  on  pretence  of  concern  for  the 
istress  of  a  famUy  in  which  I  had  been  so 
generously  entertamed ;  and  by  Isabella  sent 
my  respects  and  duty  to  her  ladies :  she  was 
tfaierefore  not  a  little  surprised,  when,  after 
every  other  servant  had  .  withdrawn,  she 
heara  the  lovelv  Serafina  exclaim,  with  all 
the  violence  or  grief, — *  Ah  !  Isabella,  Or- 
lando is  no  more  V  But  their  astonishment 
was  still  greater,  when  she  assured  them  of 
my  beiniF  alive,  and  in  the  house.  They 
recountea  to  her  the  adventure  of  last  night, 
which  she  explained  by  informing  them  of 
the  letters  which  Don  Diego  had  intercepted ; 
and  they  immediately  concluded,  that  he  had, 
in  the  precipitation  of  his  wrath,  killed,  by 
mistake,  the  person  who  was  found  dead  in 
the  court-yard.  This  conjecture  alarmed 
them  on  my  account ;  they,  by  the  medium 
of  Isabella,  conjured  me  to  leave  the  house, 
lest  Don  Diego  should  return,  and  accom- 
plish his  resentment ;  and  I  was  persuaded 
to  withdraw,  after  I  had  settled  the  channel 
of  a  correspondence  with  the  confidante. 

*<  Being  now  obliged  to  alter  our  measures, 
because  our  former  intention  was  discovered 
by  Don  Diego,  I  secured  a  retreat  for  Sera- 
fina  and  her  mother,  at  the  house  of  the 
English  consul  in  Seville,  who  was  my  par- 
ticular friend ;  and  next  day,  understanding 
from  Isabella,  that  her  lord  had  not  yet  re- 
appeared, and  that  Don  Manuel  was  very 
urgent  in  his  addresses,  we  concerted  an 


assignation  in  the  garden,  and  that  same 
evening  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  convey 
my  prize  to  the  asylum  I  had  prepared  for 
their  reception.  Inexpressible  was  the  rage 
of  Mendoza,  when  he  heard  of  their  elope- 
ment :  he  raved  like  one  deprived  of  reason, 
swore  he  would  put  all  the  servants  of  the 
family  to  the  rack,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  intelligence  he  obtained  by  threats  and 
promises,  set  on  foot  a  very  striict  inquiry, 
in  order  to  apprehend  the  fugitives,  and  Or- 
lando, who  had  by  some  means  or  other 
incurred  his  suspicion. 

«  We  eluded  his  search  by  the  vigilance 
and  caution  of  our  kind  host ;  and  while  we 
remained  in  concealment,  were  extremely 
astonished  to  hear  that  the  unfortunate  Don 
Diego  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  a  price 
set  upon  his  head.  This  information  over- 
whelmed us  all  with  the  utmost  affliction: 
Antonia  lamented,  without  ceasing,  the  dis- 
grace of  her  beloved  lord,  from  whom  she 
never  would  have  withdrawn  herself  but 
with  the  lively  hope  of  a  reconciliation,  after 
the  first  transports  of  his  ire  should  have 
subsided,  and  the  real  character  of  Orlando 
should  have  appeared ;  it  was  not  long  before 
we  had  reason  to  believe  that  Mendoza  was 
the  accuser  of  Don  Die^. 

*'  Nay,  start  not,  sij^nior ;  Manuel  was 
actually  that  traitor :  this  was  the  turn  of  his 
revenge ;  when  he  found  himself  disappointed 
in  the  hope  of  possessing  the  incomparable 
Serafina,  he  took  a  base  advantage  of  your 
absence  and  retreat.  He  posted  to  Madrid, 
impeached  you  to  the  sectetary  of  state,  of 
having  maintained  a  criminal  correspondente 
with  me  enemies  of  Spain,  included  me  in 
his  accusation,  as  a  spy  for  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  framed!,  such  a  plausibk  tale, 
from  the  dircumstances  of  your  distress,  that 
Don  Dieffo  was  outlawed,  and  Mendoza  gra- 
tified wiui  a  grant  of  his  estate. 

'*  These  melancholy  incidents  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  virtuous 
Antonia,  who,  waving  every  other  considera- 
tion, would  have  nersonally  appeared  for  the 
vindication  of  her  husband's  honour,  had  we 
not  dissuaded  her  from  such  a  rash  under- 
taking, by  demonstrating  her  inability  to 
contend  with  such  a  powerful  antagonist,  and 
representing  that  her  appearance  would  be 
infallibly  attended  with  the  ruin  of  Serafina, 
who  would  certainly  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  villain  to  whom  she  had  been  contracted. 
We  exhorted  her  to  wait  patiently  for  some 
happy  revolution  of  fortune,  and  encoura^ 
her  with  the  hope  of  Don  Diego's  exerting 
himself  effectually  in  his  own  defence. 

**  Meanwhile  our  worthy  landlord  was  sud- 
denly cut  off  by  death ;  and  his  widow  being 
resolved  to  retire  into  her  own  country,  we 
secretly  embarked  in  the  same  ship,  aod 
arrived  in  England  about  eighteen  months 
ago.  Antonia  still  continueu  to  pine  over 
the  ruin  of  her  house ;  as  she  could  bear  no 
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tidings  of  Don  Die^»  she  concluded  he  was 
dead,  and  mournea  with  unabating  sorrow. 
In  vain  I  assured  her,  that  soon  as  my  own 
afiairs  should  be  adjusted,  I  would  exert  my 
whole  endeavours  to  find  and  succour  him. 
She  could  not  imagine  that  a  man  of  his 
spirit  and  disposition  would  live  so  long  in 
obscurity;  and  her  afSiction  derived  new 
force  from  the  death  of  the  consul's  widow, 
with  whom  she  had  lived  in  the  most  un- 
bounded intimacy  and  friendship.  From  that 
day  her  health  evidently  declined :  she  fore- 
saw her  dissolution,  and  comforted  herself 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  her  husband  and  her 
friend,  in  a  place  where  no  treachery  is  felt, 
and  no  sorrow  is  known ;  confident  of  my 
integrity,  and  the  purity  of  my  love,  she,  in 
the  most  pathetic  terms,  recommended  Sera- 
fina  to  my  care. 

"lia!  weepest  thou,' fair  excellence,  at 
the  remembrance  of  that  tender  scene,  when 
the  good  Antonia,  on  the  bed  of  death,  joined 
thy  soft  hand  to  mine,  and  said, — '  Renaldo, 
I  bequeath  this  orphan  to  your  love ;  it  is  a 
sacred  pledge,  which  if  you  cherish  with  due 
honour  and  regard,  internal  peace  and  hap- 
piness will  ever  smile  within  your  bosom ; 
but  if  you  treat  it  with  indifference,  dishonour, 
or  neglect,  just  Heaven  will  punish  your 
breach  of  trust  with  everlasting  disappoint- 
ments and  disquiet.' 

**  Signior  Don  Diego,  I  see  you  are  moved, 
and  therefore  will  not  dwell  on  such  distress- 
ful circumstances.  The  excellent  Antonia 
exchanged  this  life  for  a  more  happy  state ; 
and  so  exquisite  was  the  sorrow  of  the  ten- 
der-hearted Serafina,  as  to  torture  me  with 
the  apprehension  that  she  would  not  long 
sumve  her  pious  mother.  How  I  obeyed 
the  injunctions  of  that  departing  saint,  Mo- 
nimia  (for  that  name  she  now  assumed)  can 
testify,  until  that  artful  serpent  Fathom  glided 
into  our  mutual  confidence,  abused  our  ears, 
poisoned  our  upsuspecting  faith,  and  effected 
that  fatal  breach,  productive  of  all  the  misery 
and  vexation  which  we  have  suffered,  and 
which  is  now  so  happily  expelled." 

'<  Heaven,"  said  the  Castilian,  **  hath 
visited  me  for  the  sins  and  errofls  of  my 
youth;  yet  such  mercy  hath  been  mingled 
with  its  chastisements,  I  dare  not  murmur  or 
repine.  The  tears  of  penitence  and  sorrow 
sliall  water  my  Antonia's  grave ;  as  for  Men- 
doza,  I  rejoice  at  his  treachery,  by  which  the 
obli^^tion  of  my  promise  is  cancelled,  and 
my  honour  fully  acquitted.  He  shall  not 
tnumph  in  his  guilt ;  my  services,  my  cha- 
racter  and  innocence,  shall  soon  confront 
his  perfidy,  and,  I  hope,  defeat  his  interest. 
The  king  is  just  and  gracious,  nor  are  my 
family  and  name  unknown." 

Here  the  Jew,  interposing,  presented  to 
him  a  letter  from  a  person  of  consequence 
at  Madrid,  whom  Joahua  had  interested  in 
the  cause  of  Don  Diego :  that  nobleman  had 
already  fonad  means  to  xeprewnt  the  case 


of  Zelos  to  his  majesty,  who  had  actually 
ordered  Don  Manuel  to  be  confined,  until 
the  injured  person  should  appear  to  justify 
himself,  and  prosecute  his  accuser  according 
to  the  terms  of  law :  at  the  same  time  Don 
Diego  was  summoned  to  present  himself 
before  the  king  within  a  limited  time,  to 
answer  to  the  charge  which  Mendoza  had 
brought  against  him. 

The  Spaniard's  heart  overflowed  with  gra- 
titude and  jov,  when  he  read  this  intimation : 
he  embracea  the  Jew,  who,  before  Zelos 
could  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  told 
him  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London, 
having  been  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  craved 
the  honour  of  seeinsr  Don  Diego ;  and  that 
he,  Joshua,  was  ready  to  conduct  him  to  the 
house. 

**Then  is  my  heart  at  rest!"  cried  the 
Castilian,  ''  the  house  of  Zelos  once  more 
shall  lift  up  its  head.  I  shall  again  revisit 
my  native  country  with  honour,  and  abase 
the  villain  who  hath  soiled  my  fkme ;  O  my 
children !  this  day  is  replete  with  such  joy 
and  satisfaction,  as  I  did  not  think  had  been 
in  the  power  of  Heaven  to  grant,  without  the 
interposition  of  a  miracle !  To  you,  Renaldo, 
to  you,  illustrious  lady,  and  to  these  worthy 
gentlemen,  am  I  indebted  for  the  restoration 
of  that  for  which  alone  I  wish  to  live ;  and 
when  my  heart  ceases  to  retain  the  obliga- 
tion, may  I  forfeit  the  name  of  a  Castilian, 
and  scorn  and  dishonour  be  my  portion." 

Perhaps  all  Europe  could  not  produce 
another  company  so  happy  as  that  which 
now  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  house  of  Ma- 
dam Clement,  whose  own  benevolent  heart 
was  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  enjoyment. 
The  lovers  feasted  their  eyes  more  than  their 
appetite,  by  a  tender  intercourse  of  glances, 
which  needed  not  the  slow  interpretation  of 
speech ;  while  the  Spaniard  regarded  them 
alternately  with  looks  of  wonder  and  paternal 
joy,  and  every  individual  surveyed  the  all- 
deserving  pair  with  admiration  and  esteem. 

Serafina  taking  the  advantage  of  this  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  when  the  heart,  softened 
into  complacency,  deposits  every  violent 
thought : — "  I  must  now,"  said  she,  "  try  my 
interest  with  Renaldo;  the  good  company 
shall  bear  witness  to  my  triumph  or  repulse. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive,  but  to  withhold 
your  vengeance  from  the  wretched  Fathom. 
His  fiuud,  ingratitude,  and  villainy  are,  I 
believe,  unrivalled ;  vet  his  base  designs  have 
been  defeated;  and  Heaven  perhaps  hath 
made  him  the  involuntary  instrument  for 
bringing  our  constancy  and  virtue  to  the  test: 
besides,  his  perfidy  is  already  punished  with 
the  last  degree  of  human  piisery  and  disgrace: 
the  doctor,  who  has  traced  him  in  all  his  con- 
duct and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  will  draw  a 
picture  of  his  present  wretchedness,  which, 
I  doubt  not,  will  move  your  compassion,  as 
it  hath  already  excited  mine." 

The  generous  hostess  was  ready  to  e&foipe 
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this  charitable  proposal  with  all  her  eloquence, 
when  Melvil,  with  a  look  that  well  expressed 
his  magnanimity  of  love,  replied, — *'  Such  a 
boon  b^omes  the  ^ntle  Serafina !  O !  every 
moment  furnishes  me  with  fresh  matter  to 
admire  the  virtues  of  thy  soul :  if  thou,  whose 
tender  heart  hath  been  so  rent  with  misery 
and  anguish,  canst  intercede  for  thy  tormen- 
tor, who  now  suffers  in  his  tarn,  shall  I  refuse 
to  pardon  the  miserable  wretch  1  No,  let 
me  g[lory  in  imitating  the  freat  example,  and 
solicit  Don  Diego  in  behalf  of  the  same  mis- 
creant, whose  perfidious  barbarity  cost  him 
such  intolerable  woe.**  *'  Enough,"  cried 
the  Castilian,  **  I  have  disclaimed  the  vin- 
dictive principles  of  a  Spaniard,  and  leave 
the  miserable  object  to  the  sting  of  his  own 
conscience,  whicn,  soon  or  late,  will  not  fail 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  we  have  sustained 
from  his  deceit." 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

The  history  draws  near  a  period. 

Uhiykksal  was  the  applause  which  they 
acquired  by  this  noble  sacrifice  of  their  re- 
sentment :  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  the 
utmost  harmony  and  good  humour ;  and,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Renaldo,  whose 
fancy  still  harboured  the  apprehensions  of 
another  separation,  Don  Diego  consented 
that  the  indissoluble  knot  should  be  tied 
between  that  young  gentleman  and  Serafina 
in  two  days,  and  the  place  appointed  for  the 
ceremony  was  the  very  church  where  they 
had  been  restored  to  the  arms  of  each  other. 

The  lovely  b'ride,  with  a  silent  blush  that 
set  her  lover's  heart  on  fire,  submitted  to  this 
detennination ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
company  was  bespoken  for  that  auspicious 
hour,  aud  the  evening  being  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced, they  took  leave  of  the  ladies,  and 
retired  to  their  respective  homes ;  Don  Diego 
and  his  future  son-in-law  being  reconducted 
to  their  lodgings  in  the  coach  of  the  Jew, 
who,  taking  an  opportunity  of  being  alone 
with  Melvil,  observed  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion  to  supply  the  Castilian 
with  a  sum  of  money,  in  order  to  support  his 
dignity  and  independence,  in  furnishing  Se- 
raina  with  every  thing  suitable  to  her  rank 
and  merit ;  and  that  he  would  willingly  ac- 
commodate him,  provided  he  knew  how  to 
propose  it  so  as  to  give  no  off*ence  to  his 
punctilious  disposition. 

Renaldo,  thanking  him  for  this  generous 
anticipation,  advisea  him  to  solicit  the  Spa- 
niard's correspondence  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, and  to  put  the  whole  on  the  footing  of 
his  own  interest :  by  which  means  Don  Diego's 
delicacy  could  sustain  no  aflTront.  Fraught 
with  this  instruction,  the  Israelite  desired  a 
private  audience  of  the  Castilian,  in  which, 
after  an  apology  for  the  freedom  of  his  de- 


mand,— *'  Siffnior  Don  Diego,"  said  he»  «  aa 
your  fortune liath  been  so  long  embezsled  \rj 
your  adversary  in  Spain,  and  your  corres- 
pondence with  that  country  entirely  cut  off, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  your  finances 
are  at  present  in  such  a  condition  as  to  main- 
tain the  splendour  of  your  famfly.  Count  de 
Melvil's  whole  fortune  is  at  your  command; 
and  had  not  he  been  afraid  ofgiving  umbrage 
to  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  your  sentiments, 
he  would  have  pressed  you  to  use  it  for  your 
convenience.  For  my  own  part,  over  and 
above  the  inclination  I  have  to  serve  Don 
Dic^,  I  consult  my  own  private  advantap 
in  desiring  you  to  accept  my  service  oo  this 
occasion.  Money  is  the  chief  conunodity  in 
which  I  deal,  and,  if  you  honour  me  with 
your  commands,  I  shall  be  a  gainer  by  my 
obedience." 

Don  Diego  replied,  with  a  smile  that  de- 
noted how  well  he  understood  the  meaning 
of  this  address, — **  Surely,  Signior,  I  am 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties  to  exert  my  utmost 
endeavours  for  your  advantage ;  and  I  pray 
God  this  your  proposal  may  have  that  issue. 
I  am  well  acouainted  with  the  count's  gene- 
rosity and  refined  notions  of  honour ;  aiM  too 
mucn  obliged  by  him  already,  to  hesitate 
with  punctilious  reserve  in  accepting  his 
future  assistance;  nevertheless,  since  you 
have  contrived  a  scheme  for  removing  all 
scruples  of  that  sort,  I  shall  execute  it  with 
pleasure ;  and,  in  the  form  of  business,  voa 
shall  have  all  the  security  I  can  give  for  wnat 
shall  be  necessary  to  answer  my  present 
occasions." 

The  preliminaries  beingthus  settled,  Joeboa 
advanced  for  his  use  a  thousand  pounds,  for 
which  he  would  take  neither  bond,  note,  nor 
receipt,  desiring  only  that  the  Castilian  would 
mark  it  in  his  own  pocket-book,  that  the  debt 
might  appear,  in  case  any  accident  should 
bend  the  borrower.  Although  the  Spaniart 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  unconunon  gen- 
erosity of  Melvil,  he  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing at  this  nobleness  of  behaviour,  so  little 
to  be  expected  from  any  merchant,  much 
less  from  a  Jewish  broker. 

While^this  affair  was  on  the  anvil,  Re- 
naldo, who  could  no  longer  withhold  the 
communications  of  his  happiness  from  his 
sister  and  relations  in  Germany,  took  up  the 
pen,  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law, 
recounted  .all  the  circumstances  of  the  sur- 
prising turn  of  fote  which  he  had  experienced 
since  liis  arrival  in  England.  He  likewise 
related  the  story  of  Don  Diego,  infonned 
them  of  the  day  appointed  for  nia  nuptials, 
and  entreated  the  major  to  make  a  jouraer 
to  London  with  his  wifo ;  or,  if  that  should 
be  impracticable,  to  come  as  fhr  as  Bnissds, 
where  they  should  be  met  by  him  and  his 
Serafina.  There  was  now  but  one  day  b^ 
tween  him  and  the  accomplishnient  of  bis 
dearest  wish,  and  that  was  spent  in  pwoeanag 
a  lioense,  and  adjusting  the  prepaimtiofii  wr 
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the  grand  festival.  Don  Diego  in  the  fore- 
noon visited  Madam  Clement,-  to  whom  he 
repeated  his  warm  acknowledgements  of  her 
bounty  and  maternal  affection  to  his  daughter, 
and  presented  to  Serafina  bank  notes  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  defray  the 
necessary  expense  of  her  wedding  ornaments. 
AU  the  previous  steps  being  taken  fbr  the 
solemnization  of  this  interesting  event,  and 
the  hour  of  appointment  arrived,  the  bride- 

Soom,  accompanied  by  his  father-in-law, 
stened  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  which 
was  the  vestry-room  of  the  church  we  have 
already  described,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  good  clergyman  in  his  canonicals ;  and 
here  they  had  not  waited  many  minutes, 
when  they  were  joined  by  Madam  Clement 
and  the  amiable  bride,  escorted  by  the  friendly 
physician,  who  had  all  along  borne  such  a 
share  in  their  concerns .  Senmna  was  dressed 
in  a  sack  of  white  satin,  and  the  ornaments 
of  her  head  were  adjusted  in  the  Spanish 
fashion,  which  gave  a  peculiar  air  to  her 
appearance,  and  an  additional  spirit  to  those 
attractions  which  engaged  the  heart  or  each 
beholder.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  habit  of  Renaldo,  who  had  copied  the 
plainness  and  elegance  of  his  mistress ;  but, 
when  she  entered  the  place,  his  features  were 
animated  with  a  double  proportion  of  vivacity, 
and  their  eyes  meeting,  seemed  to  kindle  a 
blaze  which  difiused  warmth  and  joy  through 
the  countenances  of  all  present. 

After  a  short  pause  her  father  led  her  to 
the  altar,  and  gave  her  away  to  the  trans- 
ported Renaldo,  before  the  priest,  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  and  bestowed  the  nup- 
tial benediction  on  this  enraptured  pair. 
The  sanction  of  the  church  being  thus  ob. 
tained,  they  withdrew  into  the  vestry,  where 
Melvil  sealed  his  title  on  her  rosy  lips,  and 
presented  his  wife  to  the  company,  who 
embraced  her  in  their  turns,  with  fervent 
wishes  for  their  mutual  happiness. 

Though  the  scene  of  this  transaction  was 
remote  from  any  inhabited  neighbourhood, 
the  church  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
people,  who,  with  uncommon  demonstration 
of  surprise  and  admiration,  petitioned  heaven 
to  bless  so  fair  a  couple.  Such,  indeed,  was 
their  ea^mess  to  see  them,  that  some  lives 
were  endangered  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd, 
which  attended  them  with  loud  acclamations 
to  Uie  coach,  after  the  bridegroom  had  de- 
piiQSited  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  one 
nundred  pounds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  that  parish,  and  thrown  several  handfbls  of 
money  amonff  the  multitude.  Serafina  re-em- 
baiked  in  Madam  Clement's  convenience, 
Wi^  that  good  lady  and  Don  Diego,  while 
Renaldo,  with  the  clergyman  and  doctor,  fol- 
lowed in  Joshua's  coach,  to  a  pleasant  country 
house  upon  the  Thames,  at  tne  distance  of  a 
ffew  miles  fh>m  London.  This  the  Jew  had 
borrowed  firom  the  owner  fbr  a  few  days,  and 
there  they  were  received  bj  that  honest  He* 
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brew,  who  had  provided  a  very  elegant  enter* 
tainment  for  the  occasion:  he  had  also 
bespoken  a  small  but  excellent  band  of  music, 
which  regaled  their  ears  while  they  sat  at 
dinner;  and  the  afternoon  being  calm  and 
serene,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  toke  the  air 
on  the  river,  in  a  barge  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose. 

But  notwithstandingthis  diversity  of  amuse* 
ment.  Renaldo  would  have  found  it  the  longest 
day  he  had  ever  passed,  had  not  his  imagina- 
tion been  divertCNl  by  an  incident  which  em- 
ployed his  attention  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  evening.  They  had  drunk  tea, 
and  engaged  in  a  party  at  whist,  when  they 
were  surprised  with  a  noise  of  contention 
fVom  a  public  house  that  fronted  the  windows 
of  the  apartment  in  which  they  sat.  Alarmed 
at  this  uproar,  they  forsook  their  cards,  and, 
throwing  up  the  casement,  beheld  a  hearse 
surrounded  by  feur  men  on  iiorseback,  who 
had  stopped  the  carriage,  and  violently  pulled 
the  driver  from  his  seat.  This  uncommon 
arrest  had  engaged  the  curiosity  of  the  pub- 
lican's family,  who  stood  at  the  door  to  ob- 
serve the  consequence,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
appeared  a  person  in  canonicals,  well  mounted, 
who,  riding  up  to  those  who  maltreated  the 
driver,  bestowed  upon  one  of  them  such  a 
blow  with  the  butt-end  of  his  whip,  as  laid 
him  sprawlinff  on  the  ground ;  and,  springing 
from  his  saddle  upon  the  box,  took  the  reins 
into  his  own  hand,  swearing,  wjth  great 
vehemence,  that  he  would  mu^er  every  man 
who  should  attempt  to  obstruct  the  hearse. 

The  good  priest  who  had  married  Renaldo 
was  not  a  little  scandalized  at  this  ferocious 
behaviour  in  a  clergyman,  and  could  not  help 
saying  aloud  he  was  a  disprrace  to  the  doth ; 
when  the  horseman,  looking  up  to  the  win- 
dow, replied, — "  Sir,  may  I  be  d— d  if  any 
man  in  England  has  a  greater  respect  fer  the 
cloth  than  I  have ;  but  at  present  I  am  quite 
distracted."  So  sayin?,  he  whipped  up  the 
horses,  and  had  actuidly  disentangled  the 
hearse  from  those  who  surrounded  it,  when 
he  was  opposed  by  another  troop,  one  of 
whom  alighted  with  great  expeaition,  and 
cut  the  harness,  so  that  he  could  not  possi- 
bly proceed.  Finding  himself  thus  driven  to 
bay,  he  leaped  upon  the  groundv  and  exercised 
his  weapon  witn  such  amazing  stnmgth  and 
agility,  that  several  of  his  antagonists  were 
left  motionless  on  the  field,  befere  he  wtfs 
overpowered  and  disarmed  by  dint  of  num* 
hers,  who  assailed  him  on  all  sides. 

The  mad  parson  being  thus  taken  prisoner, 
an  elderly  person,  of  a  veir  prepossessing 
appearance,  went  up  to  the  neorse,  and,  un- 
bolting the  door,  a  young  lady  sprung  out, 
and,  shrieking,  ran  directly  to  the  public 
house,  to  the  infinite  astonismnent  and  affH^t 
of  the  whole  family,  who  believed  it  was  tne 
spirit  of  the  deceased  perron  whose  body  lay 
in  the  carriage.  Renaldo,  who  watf  with 
difficulty  restrained  ih>m  interposing  in  b^odf 
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of  the  clergyman  against  such  odds,  no  sooner 
perceived  this  apparition,  than  supposing  her 
to  be  some  distressed  damsel,  his  quixotism 
awoke,  he  descended  in  an  instant,  and  rushed 
into  the  house  amonfl^those  that  pursued  the 
fair  phantom.  Don  Diego  and  the  ph/sician 
took  the  same  road,  while  the  real  clergy- 
man and  Joshua  tarried  with  the  ladies,  ^o 
were  by  this  time  very  much  interested  in 
the  event. 

Melvil  found  the  young  lady  in  the  hands 
of  the  old  gentleman  who  had  released  her 
from  the  hearse,  and  who  now  bitterly  up- 
braided her  for  her  folly  and  disobedience; 
while  she  protested  with  great  vivacity,  that, 
whatever  she  might  suffer  from  his  severity, 
she  would  never  submit  to  the  hateful  match 
he  had  proposed,  nor  break  the  promise  she 
had  already  made  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
now  attempted  to  rescue  1^  fVom  the  tyranny 
of  a  cruel  father.  This  declaration  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  plentiful  shower  of  tears,  which 
the  fi^ther  could  not  behold  with  unmoistened 
eyes,  although  he  reviled  her  with  marks  of 
uncommon  displeasure ;  and,  turning  to  the 
count, — **  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,"  said  he, 
*'  whether  I  have  not  reason  to  curse  the 
undutiflil  obstinacy  of  that  pert  baggage,  and 
renounce  her  for  ever  as  an  alien  to  my  blood. 
She  has  for  some  months  been  solicited  in 
marriage  by  an  honest  citizen,  a  thirty  thou- 
sand pound  man ;  and,  instead  of  listeninpf 
to  such  an  advantageous  proposal,  she  hath 
bestowed  her  heart  upon  a  young  fellow  not 
worth  a  groat.  Ah  !  you  degenerate  hussy, 
this  comes  of  yqur  plays  and  romances.  If 
thy  mother  were  not  a  woman  of  an  unex- 
ceptionable life  and  conversation,  I  should 
verily  believe  thou  art  no  child  of  mine.  Run 
away  with  a  beggar !  for  shame !" 

''I  suppose,"  replied  Renaldo,  **  the  person 
to  whom  your  daughter's  affection  inclines 
is  that  clergyman  who  exerted  himself  so 
manfully  at  tne  door."  "  Clergyman !"  cried 
the  other,  <*  adad !  he  has  more  of  the  devil 
than  the  church  about  him.  A  ruffian !  he 
has,  for  aught  I  know,  murdered  the  worthy 
gentleman  whom  I  intended  for  my  son-in- 
law  ;  and  the  rogue,  if  I  had  not  kept  out  of 
his  way,  would,  I  suppose,  have  served  me 
with  the  same  sauce :  me !  who  have  been 
his  master  for  many  years,  and  had  resolved 
to  make  a  man  of  him.  Sir,  he  was  my  own 
clerk,  and  this  is  the  return  I  have  met  with 
from  the  serpent  which  I  cherished  in  my 
bosom." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
the  citizen  for  whom  he  had  "expressed  such 
concern.  That  gentleman  ha  a  received  a 
contusion  upon  one  eye,  by  which  the  sight 
was  altogether  obstructed ;  so  that  he  con- 
cluded he  should  never  retrieve  the  use  of 
that  organ,  and  with  great  clamour  took  all 
tlie  spectators  to  witness  the  injury  he  had 
sustained :  he  entered  the  room  with  mani- 
fest pertuitation,  demmdtd  satis&ction  of 


the  father,  and  peremptorily  declared  it 
should  not  be  a  lost  eye  to  him,  if  there  was 
law  in  England.  This  unseasonable  de- 
mand, and  the  boisterous  manner  in  which 
it  was  made,  did  not  at  all  suit  the  present 
humour  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  told  him 
peevishly  he  owed  him  no  eye,  and  bade  him 
ffo  and  ask  reparation  of  the  person  who  had 
done  him  wrong. 

The  young  lady  snatching  this  favourable 
occasion,  earnestly  entreat^  Melvil  and  bis 
company  to  intercede  with  her  father  in  be- 
half  of  her  lover,  who,  she  assured  them»  was 
a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  and 
onconunon  merit ;  and,  in  compliance  with 
her  request,  they  invited  him  and  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  house  in  which  thev  lodged,  where 
the^  would  be  disencumberea  of  the  crowd 
which  this  dispute  had  gathered  together, 
and  more  at  leisure  to  consult  about  the 
measures  necessary  to  be  taken.  The  old 
gentleman  thanked  them  for  their  courtesyt 
which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  refuse; 
and  while  he  led,  or  rather  hauled,  made- 
mois^le  over  the  way,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Castilian,  Renaldo  set  the  lover  at  liberty, 
made  him  a  tender  of  his  good  offices,  and 
advised  him  to  wait  at  the  public  house  for 
a  happy  issue  of  the  negotiation. 

The  pseudo-parson  was  very  much  affect- 
ed by  this  eenerous  proffer,  for  which  lie 
made  suitable  acknowledgements,  and  pro- 
tested before  Ood  he  would  die  a  thooaand 
deaths  rather  than  part  with  his  dear  Char- 
lotte. Her  father  no  sooner  entered  the 
apartment,  than  he  was  known  by  Joshua  to 
be  a  considerable  trader  in  the  dty  of  Lcmdmi ; 
and  the  merchant  was  ^ad  to  find  himself 
among  his  acquaintance.  He  was  so  fuU  of 
the  story  which  had  brought  him  thither, 
that  he  had  scarce  sat  down,  when  he  began 
to  complain  of  hie  haid  fkte,  in  having  an 
only  child,  who  was  so  mean,  stubborn,  and 
contumacious ;  and  eveiy  sentence  was  con- 
cluded with  an  apostrophe  of  reproaches  to 
the  delinquent. 

The  Jew  having  aUowed  him  to  ring  out 
his  alarm,  condoled  his  misfortune,  and 
gravely  coanselled  the  young  lady  to  wean 
her  affections  from  such  an  unworthy  object ; 
for  he  supposed  her  fkvonrite  was  a  man  of 
no  principle  or  liberal  endowments,  other- 
wise her  father  would  not  exclaim  so  bitleilr 
against  her  conduct  Cfaariotte,  who  wanted 
neither  beantv  nor  understanding,  assn^ 
him,  that  her  lover's  character  was  in  all  re» 
spects  unblemished;  for  the  truth  of  whidi 
assertion  she  appealed  to  her  papa,  who 
owned,  with  reluctance,  that  the  young  man 
was  a  jpentleman  by  biith,  that  he  had  served 
him  with  remarkaliie  diligence  and  integri^, 
and  that  his  accompliahments  were  far  su- 
perior to  his  station  in  lifo.  **  But  tlwn,** 
said  he,  *«  the  follow  has  not  a  shilling  of  hin 
own,  and  would  yon  haw  me  give  awnj  m^ 
daughter  to  a  beggar  t** 
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"Ood  fottiidl"  cried  the  Jew,  ■•!  alwiyi 
underatood  jou  posBessed  an  ample  fortune, 
•nd  km  aorr^  to  Sad  it  otherwbe."  "  Otber- 
wiae  1"  replied  the  eitiiBDi  with  some  uri- 
mony,  "take  care  wbat  you  eay,  air;  a. 
mercbuil'B  credit  ia  not  to  be  tampered 
with."  "1  beg  your  pardoD,"  aoHwered  the 
Hebrew,  "I  concloded  that  your  circum- 
•tancei  were  bad,  becanse  you  objected  to 
the  poverty  of  the  young  man,  after  you  bad 
owned  he  was  poeaeaeed  of  every  other 

SiiaJiGcation  to  make  yoardaugbter  happy; 
11  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  you  woiud 
tbwait  her  inclinati«Dfl,  or  aeek  to  render  an 
only  child  miaerable,  on  account  of  an 
obatacle  which  you  yourself  could  eaiily  re- 
move. Let  uB  aupposa  you  can  afford  to 
give  with  your  daughter  tea  thousand  pounda, 
which  would  enable  this  young  man  to  live 
with  credit  and  reputation,  and  engage  ad- 
vantageooBly  in  trade,  for  which  you  aay  he  ii 
well  qualified ;  the  alternative  then  will  be, 
whether  you  would  rather  see  her  in  the 
anus  of  a  deaervuig  youth  whom  she  lovea, 
enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  life,  with  a 
moderate  fortune,  which  it  will  alwava  be  in 
your  own  power  to  improve,  or  tied  for  life 
to  a  moneyed  man  whom  ihe  detests,  cursing 
her  hard  fate,  and  deapising  that  auperfluitv 
of  wealth,  in  spite  of  which  she  finds  heraelf 
so  truly  wretched." 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  to  be  startled 
at  thia  obaerration,  which  was  reinforced  hy 
RenaUo'a  saying,  that  he  would,  moreover, 
enjoy  the  unutterable  pleasure  of  giving 
bappineaa  to  a  worthy  man,  whose  gratitude 
would  co-operate  witb  bis  love  in  approving 
himself  a  dutifiil  sou,  as  well  as  an  affec- 
tionate husband.  He  then  represented  the 
family  disquiets  and  dismal  tragedies  pro- 
duced from  such  mercenary  and  compulsive 
matches ;  and  in  conclusion  related  the  story 
of  Don  Diego  and  his  daughter,  which,  when 
the  merchant  heard,  he  stuted  up  with  marks 
of  terror  in  Ms  countenance,  and,  throwing 
np  the  csaeraent,  called  upon  Valentine  with 

Cit  vociferation.  This  was  the  name  of 
daughter's  admirer,  who  no  sooner  heard 
tbe  BurooKins,  than  he  flew  to  the  spot  from 
whence  it  came ;  and  the  merchant,  without 
any  fiirtber  praaniUe,  seising  faia  hand,  joined 
it  wiUi  that  of  Charlotte,  saying  with  great 
trepdation, — "  Here,  take  ber,  id  the  name 
of  Crod,  and  thank  this  honourable  company 
for  your  good  fortune." 

The  lovers  were  transported  with  exquisite 

Sat  this  sudden  determination  in  their 
)ur.  Valentine  having  kissed  tbe  hand 
of  his  miatreaa  with  all  the  eagemeaa  of 
npture,  and  acknowledged  tbe  raerchant'a 
generosity,  paid  hia  respects  to  the  ladies 
with  a  very  polite  address,  and,  witb  demon- 
■USitiona  of  oiKomnion  gratitude  and  aeusi- 
InUty,  thanked  the  gentlemen,  and  the  count 
in  particular,  fbr  their  good  offices,  to  which 
bs  Kttribvl«d  the  happuieaa  be  now  enjoyed. 


While  SerafiDannd  Madam  Clement  caressed 
the  amiable  Charlotte,  tbe  rest  of  the  company 
congratulated  ber  admirer  upon  his  choice 
and  success ;  though  the  clergyman  could 
not  help  reprehending  him  for  profaning  the 
aacerdotal  habit. 

Valentine  heartily  asked  patdon  for  having 
given  such  cause  of  offence,  and  hoped  he 
should  be  forgiven,  as  it  was  a  diaguise  which 
he  thought  Hbaoluteiy  necessaiy  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  scheme  upon  which  his  hapniness 
altogether  depended.    He  then,  at  the  i 


quest  of  Renaldo,  unfolded  the  mystery  of 
the  hearse,  by  giving  them  to  understand, 
that  Chariotte  s  father,  having  got  inkling  of 


their  mutual  passion,  haddiemissed  his  clerk, 
and  conveyed  his  daus^ter  to  a  country  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  order  to 
cutoff  their  correspondence-  NotwiUistand> 
ing  these  precautions,  they  had  found  means 
to  communicate  witb  each  other  by  letters, 
which  were  managed  hy  a  third  person :  and 
bis  rival  being  very  importunate  in  hia  solici- 
tations, they  bad  concerted  the  expedient 
of  the  heotae,  which  he  provided,  and  con- 
ducted through  a  road  contiguous  to  the  end 
of  the  merchant's  garden,  where  Charlotte, 
being  apprised  of  Uie  design,  waited  fur  its 
approach,  and  embarked  in  it  without  hesita. 
tion.  Valentine  thought  himself  sufficiently 
screened  from  discovery  by  his  disguise;  hut 
he  was  unfortunately  met  by  a  servant  of  tbe 
family,  who  recollected  his  features,  and  im- 
mediately save  the  alarm;  upon  which  the 
father  and  hia  frienda  took  horse,  and  pursued 
them  by  two  different  roads,  until  they  were 
overtaken  at  this  place. 

He  had  scarce  finished  thia  abort  relation, 
when   his   rival  bluntly  entering  the  apart- 
ment, with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  bis  eye, 
committed  Valentine  to  the  chi 
stable  who  attended  him,  by  a 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  that  ni 
and  tlireatened  to  proaecute  tbi 
an  action  of  damages  for  the  li 
which  be  said  he  had  sustained 
The  company  endeavoured  to 
'     representing  that  b 

owing  to  malice  aforethought,  but 
entirely  to  the  precipitate  passion  of  an  in- 
id  young  man,  who,  by  tbe  by^,  acted  in 
•wn  defence.  At  the  aame  time,  the 
merchant  promised  to  make  any  reasonable 
satisfaction ;  upon  which  the  other  demanded 
an  obligation,  importing  that  he  would,  in 
tea  days  &om  the  date,  bestow  upon  him  his 
daugbter  in  marrisge,  with  a  portion  of 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  or,  in  case  of  failure, 
psThim  double  tne  sum. 

The  merchant,  exasperated  at  this  extra- 
vagant demand,  told  him  flatly,  he  bad 
alreadv  disposed  of  hia  daugbter  to  Valentine, 
who,  ne  believed,  was  a  much  more  deserv. 
and  that  be  was  ready  to  wait  upon 
the  msgistrate  who  had  granted  tbe  warrant, 


SMOLLETT'S  SEL£CT  VW*RES. 


in  (irdcT  to  give  bail  for  his  fliture  lon-iD'liw. 
This  wu  a  moitiffing  declantion  to  the 
plaintifT,  thoa^  be  condoled  biin«elf  with 
the  hope  of  beiT^  x-  guner  b;  the  loss  of  his 
eye ;  and,  dow  the  pain  wu  over,  would  have 
be«n  very  sorry  to  find  hia  sifl^t  retrieved. 
The  old  gentleman,  Joshua  and  RenaJdo,  «c- 
compaaied  the  prisoner  to  the  house  of  the 
justice,  where  he  was  immediately  admitted 
to  bail.  Upon  their  return,  Valentine  shifted 
his  dress,  and  tbey  supped  together  with 
great  cordiaUty  and  mirth,  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  discarded  lover. 

After  rapper,  Doo  Diego  walked  a  minnet 
with  Hadsm  Clement,  tot  whom  by  tbia  time 
he  bad  contracted  an  eitnordinary  degree 
of  affection.  Valentine  had  the  honour  to 
dance  with  the  incompanble  Berafina,  whose 
beauty  and  attractions  daizled  the  eye*  of 
the  new  comers,  and  struck  her  bashful 
partner  with  awe  and  conAisian ;  and  Melvil 
presented  bis  band  to  the  agreeable  Charlotte, 
who  performed  ao  much  to  the  aatialactibn  of 
her  bther,  that  he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  joy  and  pride ;  be  praised  Ood  ibr  throw- 
ing him  in  the  way  of  our  company,  and  en- 
gt^ied  the  clergyman  to  unite  the  young 
couple,  afler  having  appointed  a  day  for  the 
ceremony,  and  invited  all  present  to  the 
wedding.  Theeveningharing  been  insenaj. 
bly  consumed  in  these  avocations,  and  the 
night  pretty  (ar  advanced,  the  ladies  with- 
drew without  ceremonyj  and  the  retreat  of 
Seraflna  filled  Reualdo's  biesst  with  tumult 
and  emotion  ;  bii  blood  began  to  flow  in 
impetuous  tides,  his  heart  to  beat  with  re- 
doubled vigour  snd  velocity,  while  hie  eyes 
seemed  to  flash  with  more  than  human 
■pl^idour:  now  his  imaf[ination  began  to 
s  enthusiastic  rage  of  an  in- 
ivas  instantaneously  trans- 
convetaation,  and  every 
I  to  such  a  degiee  of  im- 
oan  nature  could  not  long 

aving  withstood  the  impulse 
if  an  hour,  at  length  gave 
loaity,  and,  springing  from 
himself  in  a  dart  pauage, 
at  the   fbrther  end   of  which  he  perceived 


I  and  vanished  in  a  moment.  This  was 
the  star  that  pointed  to  his  paradise :  htr 
hailed  the  signal,  ent«r6d  the  apartment,  and, 
like  a  lion  rushing  on  his  prey,  approached 
the  nuptial  bed  where  Seraflna,  surrounded 
by  all  the  graces  of  beauty,  sofbieM,  senti- 
ment, and  truth,  lay  tntmbling  as  a  victim  at 
the  altar,  and  strove  to  hide  bet  blushes  from 
his  view — the  door  waa  shot — the  light  ex- 
tinguished— he  owned  his  lot  was  more  than 
mortal  man  could  claim. 

Here  let  me  draw  the, decent  veil,  that 
ODg^  to. shade  the  sacied  mysteriea  of  Hy. 
men.    Away,  unhallowed  acoSitrs,  who  pro- 


fane, with  idle  pleasantry,  ( 
these  holy  rites;  and  leave  tboae  faapj^ 
lovers  to  enjoy,  in  one  another's  snns,  un- 
utterable bliae,  the  well-earned  palmof  nrtue 
and  of  constancy,  which  had  undergone  the 
moat  severe  rennement.  A  more  daaerving 
pair  night's  curtain  shrouds   not  in  its  daiE 

The  thoughts  of  Renaldo's  felicity  threw  a 
damp  on  the  spirits  of  Valentine,  who  saw 
the  term  of  hia  probation  protracted  a  few 
days  longer,  ana  could  not  help  wishing  in 
bis  heart  that  he  had  achieved  the  adventme 
which  would  have  abridged  hia  expectotiou, 
though  at  the  expense  itf  the  old  gentleman's 
displeasure.  He  filled  a  bumper  to  the 
health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and, 
throwing  up  his  eyes  with  marka  of  admiia^ 
tion,  exclaimed, — "HowhapOTia  tbecount! 
alas !  five  days  longer  must  I  rein  my  im- 
patience !"  "  It  is  Ht  reasonable,  yon  rogue, 
that  your  better  should  liave  the  start  of 
you,"  said  the  merchant,  who  did  him  jus- 
tice in  the  glass,  and  counselled  him  to 
drown  bis  impatience  with  good  claret. 
The  youth  followed  his  advice,  and  it  waa 
late  before  the  company  retired  to  rest. 

Tbeee  citixensi  however,  resolved  to  seiie 
an  opportunity  of  rallying  the  new-married 
couple  accoraing  to  custom,  and  with  that 
view  arose  early  in  the  morning,  on  the 
supposition  of  finding  them  still  Mieep;  bnt 
they  were  not  a  little  surprised,  when  they 
entered  the  breakfasting  room,  to  see  Re- 
nsldo,  and  his  amiable  bed-feilow,  already 
dressed,  and  waiting  to  do  Che  honours  of  the 
bouse.  The  old  gentleman  would  fain  have 
cracked  a  joke  upon  their  eztraordinsry  dia. 
patch  ;  but  be  was  so  much  overawed  t^  the 
dignity,  and  tamed  by  the  tweetoess  of 
Serafina's  carriage,  that  he  durat  not  ^ve 
utterance  to  bis  conception ;  and  Valentine 
stood  silent  and  abashed,  as  in  the  presence 
of  a  superior  being.  After  hieakfsst,  these 
gentlemen  and  Cnarlotte  again  expressed 
their  sense  of  the  obligations  tbejr  owed  to 
this  happy  family,  repeated  their  inntation, 
and  taking  leave,  returned  to  London  in  a 
coach  that  was  provided  over  night. 

Our  friends  being  thus  left  to  themselves, 
Don  Diego  turning towatda  Helvil,  "Now," 
said  he,  "  that  1  have  yielded  to  the  impk 
tience  of  your  lore,  as  well  as  to  the  eegemcM 
of  my  own  desire  to  make  you  happy,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  interrupt,  for  a  little  while,  tha 
stream  of  your  mutual  pleasure,  and  propose 
a  melancholy  eicuraion,  which,  however, 
will  not  be  wholly  void  of  enjoyment.  I  have 
too  long  delayed  the  performance  of  my  du^ 
to  Antonia'a  grave.  Let  us  spend  the  fbre- 
noon  in  that  pious  pilgrimage : — I  will  dnp 
a  fbw  lean  to  the  memory  of  that  exceOent 
woman,  and  never  aAwwards  shall  my  ftiende 
be  troiAled  with  my  grief." 

The  proposal  beuw  onivneallT  apiHwed, 
tbey  set  out  for  tha  p&ce,  which  bad  oft  baaa 
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TJailcd  by  tlw  gentle  SenJina,  who  conducted 
her  &tlieT  to  •  black  mwble  etcme,  wbich 
Ken^Mo  had  ordered  to  be  laid  o\ 
gnve ;  and,  a*  he  kneeled  to  kiu  tbe 


frimera  tm  t»dm  b  fne  e*  «er  bttena,  «  ■m 
»egm*d»  tn  to4»  to  me  Am  «er  lieatUeJUtio, 


raithful  record  t" 


witfoTtwM,  m^eul  »0  faithful 
cried  the  Castilian,  amiting  hia  breaat,  while 
hi*  teuB  dietilled  upon  the  muble,  "thy 
goodneea  waa  the  gift  of  Heaven,  but  thy 
aiiafintmwe  were  iHrived  fiom  the  f^ilt  of 
Don  Diego:  vet  hia  ewrow  aball  ezpi&te  his 
oAnce,  and  hia  penitence  find  Givonr  in  the 
-'—*  Hetfen  I— R«*,»et,  ill  &ted  virtual 
1  peace  eball  guard  thv  tomb,  and 


■Mt  of  H«t*eii  I— Reat,  net,  ill  &ted  virtue  1 
-^l«nul  peace  eball  guard  thv  tomb, 

o  llqr  nnapottea  abade; 

lie  in  dant  ofaetM  ' 


kofaeOM^; 


wiUI 
•zcellencj  and 

with  filial  tender       , 

■nored  at  thia  efiecting  acene,  which  Don 
Di^^o  did  not  quit  witlrant  reluctance. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

TV  hntgft  OBiI  tiui  lm*t. 

Trk  nature  of  thie  viait  had  softened  ever; 
heart,  and  nddened  every  countenance;  and 
thejr  walked  in  solemn  silence  to  the  other 
side  of  the  churchyard,  in  order  to  regain 
their  carriagei ;  when,  at  the  turning  of  the 
■tyle,  they  saw  a  young  woman,  in  wretched 
attire,  running  out  trf*  a  poor  habitation, 
wringing  her  hands  in  all  the  agony  of  de- 
Bpair.  Notwithslandiag  the  distraction  in  her 
countenance,  and  the  roeonDeaa  of  her  sp. 
paiel,  she  discovered  a  regularity  of  features, 
and  a  delicacy  of  air,  which  did  not  at  all 
correspond  vfith  the  misery  nf  her  equipage. 
These  exhibitions  of  extreme  distress  soon 
attracted  the  notice  and  compassion  of  our 
GOmpniy,  and  Helvil's  beauteous  help-mate, 
accosting  this  forlorn  damsel  with  a  pily- 
breathing  aapect,  asked  the  cause  of  her 
disorder. 

"  Alas  I  dear  lady,"  cried  the  other,  with 
aU  theemphaaisof  woe,  "an  unhappy  gentle- 
man now  breathes  hie  lost,  within  tnie  in- 
hospitable hovel,  amidst  such  excess  of  misery 
ea  woidd  melt  the  moat  flinty  bosom  :  what 
then  mast  I  feel  who  am  connected  with  him 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  love  and  conjugal 
Miction!"  "Who  is  the  un^rtunate  ob- 
ject T"  said  the  phyi 
well  known  in 
Tonng  woman 
Eveiy  individual  of  the  company  started  at 
mentmn  of  tbst  detested  nanie.  SeraGna 
began  to  tremble  with  emotion ;  and  Renal- 
dOi  *fl«T  a  short  pause,  declared  he  would 


go  in,  not  with  a  view  to  exult  over,  hia 
misery,  but  in  order  to  contemplate  the 
catastrophe  of  auch  a  wicked  liJb,  that  the  mo- 
ral might  be  the  more  deeply  engraved  on 
his  remembrance.  The  young  coontese, 
whose  tender  heart  could  not  bear  the  shock 
of  ancha  spectacle,  retired  to  the  coach  with 
Bladam  Clement  uid  the  Jew,  while  Renal- 
do,  accompanied  by  the  rest,  entered  a  dismal 
apartment,  altogeuier  void  of  furniture  and 
convenience,  where  they  beheld  the  wretched 
hero  of  tbeae  memoin  atretcbed  almost 
naked  upon  straw,  inaensible,  convulsed,  and 
seemingly  in  the  grasp  of  death.  He  waa 
worn  to  the  l>one  eitner  by  bmine  or  diih 
temper ;  hia  face  waa  oversbadowed  with 
hair  and  filth;  his  eyes  were  emik,  glazed, 
and  distorted ;  hia  nostrils  dilated ;  his  lipa 
covered  with  a  black  alouf  h ;  and  his  com- 
plexion Suled  into  a  pale  c^y-colour,  tending 
to  a  yellow  hue ;  b  a  word,  the  extremity  of 
indigence,  squalor,  and  diatrees,  could  not 


While  Hetvil  peruaed  this    melancholy 
lesson,  and,  groaning,  cried, — "Behold  the 
&te  of  man,'^  he  perceived  a  letter  in  the 
right  hand  of  the  unfortunate  Fathom,  which 
lay  fast  clenched  across  his  breast    Curious 
to  know  the  contents  of  this  paper,  which  the 
young  woman    said  he  bad  kept  in  that 
position  for  aeveial  days,  he  drew  nearer  the 
wretched  couch,  and  was  not  a  little  aur- 
prised  to  see  it  addressed  to  the  Right  Htm-    - 
ourable  Renaido  Count  de  Melvil,  to  tlie  care 
of  Mr  Joshua  Han Bseeh,  merchant  in  London. 
When  he  attempted 'to  disengage  this  biyet 
from  the  author's  hand,  the  sorrowing  female 
&U  ou  her  knees,  entreating  bim  to  desist, 
and  telling  him  she  had  promised,  upon  oath, 
to  communicate  the  conte 
upon  earth,  but  to  carry  tb 
hneband's  decease,  to  the  gi 
care  it  was  directed. 

Renaido  assured  ber,  i 
that  he  was  the  very  R 
MeWil,  for  whom  it  was  ii 


collect  herself,  Melvil  had  opened  the  billet, 
and  read  these  words. — "If^^ia  paper 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlVnoUe  Re- 
naido, he  will  undeiBland  that  Fathom  was 
the  most  execrable  traitor  that  ever  imposed 
upon  unsuspecting  benevolence,  or  atte;Dpt- 
ed  to  betray  a  generous  benefactor.  His 
whole  life  was  a  series  of  fraud,  perfidy,  and 
the  moat  abominable  ingratitude:  but,  of  all 
the  crimos  that  lay  heavy  riaon  his  aoul,  bis 
being  accessary  to  the  death  of  the  incom- 
parable Seiafina,  whose  father  he  had  also 
robbed,  waa  that  for  which  he  deapaired  of 
Heaven's  forgiveness,  notwithstanding  the 
dreadful  compunction  and  remone  which 
have  long  preyed  upon  his  heart,  together 
with  the  incredible  misery  and  deplorable 
death  which  by  this  time  be  hath  undergone. 


BHOLLETT'S  SELECT 


wftica. 


Thou^  tbeia  luSenngi  ud  boitowi  cuinot 
•tone  for  hit  enoraioui  pith,  peTlii.pB  ibey 
will  excite  the  compuaion  of  tbe  namane 
Count  de  Melvil ;  «t  lewt,  this  cenfeMion, 
which  my  coiMcienee  dicUtea  under  all  the 


terron  of  death  and  lUtvrity,  mav  be  a  wam- 
inff  fbr  him  to  avoid  benoefortii  a  imijing 
iriflaio,  like  the  sxecraUa  Fathom,  opon 
wboM  iniMnble  muI  Almigfatj  God  twve 

Renaldo  na  deeplj  affected  with  the  con- 
tentn  of  tfaia  scroll,  wbich  denoted  auch  hor- 
ror and  despair.  He  aaw  there  could  be  no 
diaaimulation  or  aioiater  deeivn  in  this  pro- 
fGoaion  of  penitence :  he  beheld  the  coudition 
of  the  writer,  which  put  all  hia  humane  pasa- 
iona  in  commotion ;  ao  that  he  renwmbered 
nothing  of  Fathom  but  hia  present  diatiew. 
He  ctHild  Bcarce  conlaio  uraae  indicotiona 
which  might  have  beeo  jnatljr  deemed  the 
eSbct  of  weakneaa  and  intanitf ;  and  having 


that  wretch'i  aoul  and  body,  he  ran  to  the 
coach,  and  communicated  the  letter  to  the 
ladiea ;  at  the  aame  time  drawing  a  picture 
of-the  object  he  had  teen,  which  brought 
teaia  into  the  eyee  of  the  gentle  Serafina, 
who  eameetly  entreated  her  lord  to  use  hia 
endeavoura  for  the  relief  and  recovery  of  tbe 
unhappy  man,  that  be  might,  if  possible,  live 
to  enjoy  tbe  benefit  of  mature  repentance, 
and  not  die  in  that  dreadful  despair  which 
he  Dtaiiifetl«d  in  the  Wtter. 
Ranaldo,  ntuming  t^  the  house,  found  the 


,  looking  steadfastly 
upon  the  agoniied  Fathom,  and  the  yoang 


right  hand  upon  his  Iveaat,  lookii 


iego  s 
t,  look! 


',  with  her  streaming  ej^os 
iven,  in  an  ecataay  of  grief 
le  physician  had  nin  to  an 
p  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
returned  with  an  aasistant, 
rge  bliater  to  tbe  b«ck  of  the 
it,  while  the  female,  by  the 
n,  moistened  his  mouth  with 
he  had  prescribe  d- 
Theee  charitable  stepa  being  taken.  Count 
de  Helvi^atreated  the  apothecary's  servant 
to  procurW  tent-bed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  sick  [lerson  with  all  imaginable  de- 
spatch'; and,  in  lew  than  an  hour,  one  was 
actually  pitched,  and  Fathom  lifted  into  it, 
afler  he  bad  been  shifted,  and  in  some  mea- 
aure  purified  from  the  dreca  of  hia  indigence. 
During  this  transaction  the  ladies  were  con- 
ducted to  a  tafem  not  far  off,  where  dinner 
was  bespoke,  that  they  might  be  at  hand  to 
see  the  effect  of  their  charity,  which  was  not 
confined  to  what  we  have  already  described, 
but  extended  so  far,  that,  in  a  little  time,  the 
apartment  was  comfortably  fbmished,  and 
the  young  creature  prorided  with  change  of 
apparal,  and  money  to  procure  the  nec( 


Notwithatan<&^  all  tlwir  care,  tbe  wretcb- 
ed  Fathom  atiU  remained  inaeDsible,  and  the 
doctor  pronounced  a  very  on  AvouiaUe  prof  • 
noetic,  while  be  ordered  a  pair  of  additiMwl 
veaicatoriee  to  be  laid  upon  his  arme,  and 
other  proper  medicines  to  be  administered. 
After  dinner,  theJadie*  ventured  to  visit  the 
place,  and  when  Serafiua  crossed  the  threa* 
bold,  tbe  weeping  female  fell  at  her  fbet,  and, 
kissing  ber  robe,  exclaimed, — *'  Sure  yea  an 

I  angel  from  heaven." 

The  alteration  in  her  dress  bad  made  ■ 
very  agreeable  change  in  her  appearance,  so 
that  Uie  countess  eonld  now  look  npoa 
her  without  shuddering  at  ber  distreaa ;  and, 
as  fathom  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  die- 


an  abyss  of  misfortune.  HetB  the  other's 
~~~"sbegantoflowaft«sh.  "  1  am aahamed," 
I  she,  "to  revealmy  ownfolly )  vetldam 
rafiisea  satisfaction  of  thia  kind  to  aper- 
who  has  laid  me  under  such  vgnal  obli- 
gations." 
She  then  proceeded  to  relate  her  story,  by 
'bich  it  appealed,  ahe  was  no  other  than 
the  fkiT  and  unhappy  Elinor,  whom  the  art- 
ful Fathom  had  debauched  upon  bis  first 
arrival  in  town,  in  the  manner  already  de- 
icribed  in  theee  memoirs.  "  Heaven,"  coi>> 
tinned  she,  ■■  was  pleased  to  restore  the  nse 
of  my  reason,  which  I  had  lost  when  I  found 
myself  abandoned  by  the  count;  but  all  my 
nonnexion  with  my  own  ftmily  beii^  en- 
tirely cut  off^  and  every  door  shut  agamst  a 
poor  creature  who  could  procure  no  recom- 
mendation, except  the  certificate  signed  by 
the  physician  of  Bedlam,  which,  inetead  *f 
introducing  me  to  service,  was  an  inrntr- 
mountable  objection  to  mv  character;  I 
found  myself  destitute  of  all  meana  (rf*  sub- 
sisting, unless  I  would  condescend  to  live 
the  infamous  and  wretched  life  of  a  coorte- 
c«n,  an  expedient  rendered  palataUe  by  tbe 
terrors  of  want,  co-operating  with  the  re* 
flection  of  the  irretrievable  losa  I  had  already 
sustained.  I  ask  pardon  for  offending  your 
chaste  ears  with  Uiis  impure  confbaeion  of 
my  guilt,  which,  Heaven  knows,  I  then  did, 
and  now  do  look  upon  with  ahborrence  and 
detestation.  I  had  already  forfeited  my  in- 
nocence, and  wanted  resolution  to  euwunter 
misery  and  death.  Nevertheless,  Cefbre  I 
could  determine  to  embrace  the  condition  of 
a  prostitute,  I  was  one  day  accosted  in  tbe 
Park  by  an  elderly  gentleman  who  sat  down 
by  me  upon  a  bench,  and,  taking  notice  of 
the  despondence  which  was  evident  in  my 
countenance,  pressed  me  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  my  misfbrtmM. 
So  much  syropethy  and  good  sense  ^veered 
in  bis  deportment  and  coDversatioii,  that  f 
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gntified  his  reqneit,  utd  b6,  in  ntuin  for  my 
confidence,  Mred  me  from  the  moat  horribie 
pmit  of  my  proapect,  bj  takinr  me  into  hit 
pn^action,  and  reMTring  me  for  hii  owl  . 
petite.  In  thu  litiiation  I  lived  a  whole 
year,  until  1  nu  deprived  of  mj  keeper  bj 
■n  apoplectic  St,  and  tuned  out  of  doora  If 
hia  i«lationa,  who  did  not,  however,  strip  me 
of  the  clothee  and  movables  which  1  owed 
to  hia  bounty.  F^  ftom  being  as  jet  recon- 
ciled to  a  viciooa  life,  I  reeolved  to  leuoimce 
the  path*  of  ihame,  and  converting  my 
efl^Cta  into  ready  money,  hired  aamati  shop, 
and  furnished  it  with  haberdaihery  ware,  in- 
tending to  earn  an  faoneat  livelihood  bv  the 
Mtle  ofthese  commoditiee,  together  witn  the 
plain  work  in  which  1  hoped  to  be  employed 
■o  soon  as  my  talent*  iboiild  be  known.  But 
tbia  ecbeme  did  not  answer  my  expectation. 
The  goods  spoiled  upon  my  Iwnda,  and,  a*  I 
was  a  vtianger  in  the  nei^ibourbood.  nobody 
would  Intrust  me  with  anv  other  business : 
ao  tiiat,  notwithstanding  tne  most  paraimo- 
niou*  economy,  I  ran  in  debt  to  my  landloid, 
who  soiled  my  effects;  and  a  hosier,  from 
whom  I  had  received  some  parens  upon 
credit,  took  out  a  writ  aminst  me,  by  virtue 
of  which  I  wu  arrested  and  imprimned  in 
the  Hanhalsea,  where  I  found  my  first  se- 
ducer. Good  Heaven  I  what  did  I  feei  at 
this  unexpected  meeting,  overwhelmed  as  I 
was  before  with  my  own  distresB  '.  I  with  a 
loud  tcream  fainted  away,  and  when  I  recov- 
ered, found  myself  in  the  arauof  Mr  Fathom, 
who  wept  over  me  with  great  affliction.  All 
hia  prospects  of  gaiety  tiad  now  vanished, 
and  hia  heart  waa  aoflene^  by  his  own  mis- 
fortunes, to  a  feeling  of  another's  woe,  ae 
well  as  to  a  due  sense  of  hie  own  guilt.  He 
expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  for  having  been 
the  occasion  of  my  ruin,  endeavoured  to 
comfort  me  with  promise  of  assistance ;  and, 
indeed,  by  practising  medicine  among  the 
prisoners,  made  shift  to  keep  ue  both  from 
starving.  But  surely  no  sinner  anderwent 
snch  severe  remorae  a*  that  which  be  suffer- 
ed during  his  imprisonment.  From  the  day 
of  our  meeting,!  never  once  saw  him  smile; 
a  melancholy  cloud  continually  overhung  his 
countenance.  He  numbered  ihe  minutes  by 
his  groans ;  he  used  lo  start  with  horror  from 
bis  sleep,  and,  striking  his  breast,  would  ex- 
claim—" O  Elinor  >  1  am  the  worst  of  vil- 
lains 1"  Sometimes  he  seemed  disordered 
in  hie  brain,  and  laved  about  Renaldo  snd 
Honimia ;  in  a  word,  bis  mind  was  in  a 
dreadful  situation ;  and  all  bis  agonies  were 
communicated  to  me,  whom  by  this  time  he 
had  married,  in  order  to  make  some  stone, 
ment  for  my  wrongs.  Wretched  as  he  then 
was,  I  remembered  the  accomplished  youth 
who  had  captivated  my  virgin  heart ;  Ihe  old 
impressions  still  remained,  I  saw  his  peni- 
tence, pitied  his  misfortune,  and  his  wife 
being  dead,  consented  to  join  his  fiite,  the 
eeiemony  being  perfonned  by  a  follow  pris- 


oner, who  was  in  orders.  Tbou^  his  hard, 
hearted  creditor  had  no  other  chance  of 
being  paid,  than  that  of  setting  him  at  liberty, 
belMit  a  deaf  ear  to  all  oar  supplications; 
and  this  cruelty  conspiring  with  the  anguish 
of  my  husbands  own  reBection,  afibded  his 
bealtb  and  spirits  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
could  no  lonW  Mm  the  miserable  jnttance 
which  bad  nitberto  supported  our  lives. 
Then  our  calainities  b^an  to  multiply,  In- 
digNce  and  &mine  stared  us  in  the  &ce : 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we 
resisted  their  attacks,  by  selling  or  pledging 
our  wearing  apparel,  imtil  we  were  left 
almost  ^uile  naked,  when  we  found  our- 
selves discharged  by  an  act  P«f"ed  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors.  This  charitable 
law,  which  was  intended  for  a  consolation 
to  the  wretched,  proved  lo  as  the  most  severe 
disaster;  for  we  were  turned  out  into  the 
streets,  utteriy  destittite  of  food,  rmiment, 
and  lodging,  at  s  time  when  Hr  FathMn.was 
BO  weakened  by  his  distemper,  that  he  could 
not  stand  alone.  I  supported  him  from  door 
to  door, 'imploring  the  compassion  of  charit- 
able Christians,  and  was  at  length-  permitted 
to  shelter  him  in  this  miserable  place,  where 
his  disease  gaining  ground,  be  lay  three  davs 
in  that  deplorable  condition,  from  which  Be 
hath  now  been  rescued  (though  [  fear  too 
late)  by  your  humanity  and  benevolence." 

She  shed  a  flood  of  tears  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  mournful  tale,  which  did  not  fail  to 
affect  the  whole  audience,  eipeciallj  Sera- 
fina,  who  assured  her,  that  whatever  should 
happen  to  her  husband,  »be  mi|^t  depend 
upon  finding  ftvour  and  protection,  provided 
her   conduct   should   correspond    with  her 
professions.     While  this  grateful   creature 
kissed   the   hand  of  her  kind  benefectress. 
Fathom  uttered  a  gnAn,  b 
bed,  snd  with  a  languid 
Elinor,  who  instantly  will 
lain,  presented  the  wholt 
view.     He  had  now  retrie 
perception  by  the  operalio 
which  began  to  torture   I 
looked   around   him    with 
afiright,  and  distiaguishing  the  three  peraona 
against  whom  the  chief  arrows  uf  bis  fraud 
and  treachery  had  been  levelled,  he  conclud- 
ed that  he  waa  now  arrived  at  the  land  of 
departed  souls,  and  that  the  shades  of  those 
whom  he  had  so  grievously  injured  were 
come  to  see  him  tormented  according  to  his 
demerits. 

Fraught  with  this  notion,  which  was  con> 
firmed  by  the  bodily  pain  which  he  fhlt,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  clergyman  and  JMhna, 
whom  he  mistook  for  the  ministers  of  ven- 
be  cried,  in  a  tone  replete  with 
-"  Is  there  no  mercy  then  for  peni- 
tence T  Is  there  no  pity  do^  tn  the  miseries 
I  suffered  upon  earth  1  Save  me,  O  boon- 
tifol  Heaven  1  Asm  the  terrors  of  nverlsstiog 
me  from  these  dreadfiil  exectv- 
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tiomn,  wboM  looki  u»  UKtore.  Foraive 
me,  gemroua  C—tili—.  O  Renaldo  I  uoa 
h&dat  oiic«  k  tender  haut.  I  dua  sot  iift 
aj  m*  to  Senflnal  that  paUeto  of  himiui 
ezceUeoce,  wbofbll  aTicUmtooiTatrocwui 
guilt ;  yet  bn  upect  ia  all  mifdiMM  aiM* 
compaanon.  Ha !  are  not  these  the  drnpi 
Otptcj  I  Y«a,  they  are  the  tear*  of  mercy 
they  fall  like  remahing  Bbowert  apon  my 
droopiDf  eoul  I  Ah,  mardered  inooceiice ! 
wilt  tboa  Dot  inteniede  for  thy  betrayer  at 
the  throne  of  grace  1" 

Here  he  wai  interrupted  by  Melvil.  who 
with  a  grave  and  aolemii  air  pronouncedf^ 
"  Great  hath  been  thy  guilt,  nnhappr  Ferdi. 
Hand,  and  great  bare  eeea  thy  idferinga. 
Yet  we  cMme  not  ta  inault,  but  to  alleriate 
thy  diatreM.  ProTidence  hath  kindly  de- 
feated thy  dire  intentiona,  which  we  there- 
fore now  fbrgtre  ud  traotmit  to  oUirion, 
whether  it  be  thy  lot  to  yield  up  thy  spirit 
immediaUlT,  or  to  aurvive  the  daiigeroai 
malady  witit  which  then  art  at  [H«sent  over, 
whehned.  Sufibr  not  th^reelf  te  deapair ;  for 
the  mercy  of  Hwveo  iainAnite;  and  submit 
te  the  direction*  of  thia  worthy  genllemaiif 
who  wilt  employ  hia  skill  for  Uit  lecoTery, 
while  we  shall  take  care  te  fomish  tbee  with 
neCMsarr  attendance.  As  too  much  speak- 
ing may  be  prejudicial  to  thy  health,  I  dis- 
pense with  tby  reply,  end  ezboit  tbee  to 
compose  thyself  to  rest."  So  saying,  he 
drew  the  curtain,  and  the  company  retired, 
leaving  Fatbom  entranced  with  wonder. 

The  next  step  which  Renaldo  took  for 
the  benefit  of  this  wretohed  penitent,  was  Xa 
eend  for  the  apothecary,  with  whom  be  left 


)s  upon  the  physician  to  repeat 
1  that  gentlemui,  together  with 
n  and  Joahua,  taking  luave  of 
1  next  day,  the  count  set  out 
m  and  his  father-in-law,  to  the 
Jiey  bad  lodged  the  preceding 

majr  well  imagine  the  conver- 
Bvening  turned  wholly  upon  the 
strange  occurrence  5  the  day,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  concerted  by  lupematural  pre- 
science, in  order  to  satisfy  the  vengeance, 
and  afford  mitteroftriumph  to  the  generosity 
of  those  who  had  been  eo  grievously  injured 
In  the  guilty  Fathom.  Though  not  one  of 
them  would  tav  that  such  a  miscreant  ought 
to  live,  yet  all  concurred  in  approving  the 
offices  of  humahi^  which  had  been  perform- 
ed, and  even  endeavoured  to  find  specious 


Clement  appealed  to  the  approbation  of 
Heaven,  which  had  undoubtedly  directed 
them  that  way,  for  the  parpose  they  had 
fliUUed :  Serafiu  observed,  that  the  crimes 


of  the  delinqaeilt  were  ohUterated  by  hw 


honestly  owned,  that,  exclusive  of  other  im- 
•ooa.  be  could  not  den^  himself  the  hixunocH 

X meat  of  commaoicating  happiness  to  Us 
r-creatores  in  distress:  and  each  fet^ 
veutly  prayed,  that  tbeir  charity  mii 
be  disappomted  by  the  death  of  the  el 

While  they  amused  tbeiaaelTes  in  these 
discussions,  FWiom,  after  bavin«  Iain  soma 
hours  silent,  in  consequence  of  Renaldo's 
advice,  cnuld  no  longer  supprees  the  aston- 
ishment of  his  mind,  but,  addressing  hinaelf 
to  his  wife, — "O  Elinorl"  said  be,  "my 
delirium  is  now  past ;  though  I  still  remem- 
ber the  phantasies  of  my  distempered  brain. 
Among  other  renriee.  my  imaginatioD  was 
regaled  with  a  vision  so  perfect  and  disdnct, 
■s  to  emulate  tivth  and  reality.  Methot^^ 
Count  de  Melvil,  Don  Diego  de  Zeloe,  and 
the  divine  Serafina,  the  very  persons  who 
are  now  crying  before  the  throne  of  heaven 
for  vengeance  against  the  guilty  Fathom, 
stood  by  my  bed-«ide,  with  looks  of  pity  and 
'"{iveneaa ;  and  that  Renaldo  spoke  peace 
my  deputing  soul.  I  heard  the  word* 
distinctly ;  I  retain  them  in  my  memory  ;  I 
saw  the  tears  trickle  from  Serefina'e  eyes  ; 
I  heard  her  father  utter  a  compassionate 
ligb ;  and  should  actually  believe  that  they 
were  personally  present,  had  not  1  long  ago 
1  with  my  own  eyes  the  liinenl  process- 
of  that  young  lady,  whose  wrongs  God 
pardon ;  and  were  I  not  sonvinced  thtt  soch 
a  meeting  could  not  be  efiected  without  the 
immediate  and  miraculous  interposition  of 
Heaven.  Yet  every  thing  I  now  see  cor- 
responds with  the  words  of  Renaldo,  wfai<;h 
still  sound  in  my  ears.  When  my  pereep> 
tion  forsook  me,  I  lay  in  the  most  al^eet 
misery,  among  straw ;  and  thou,  poor  injured 
innocence,  west  naked  and  forlorn.  Now,' 
I  find  myself  reposing  in  a  warm,  easy,  com- 
fortaUe  bed :  I  see  around  me  Uie  maito  of 
'luman  charity  and  care,  and  the  Ikvoorahle 
:haiige  in  thy  appearance  giada  my  poor  de- 
jected heart.  Say  whence  this  happy  alter- 
ation 1  Do  I  really  awake  from  that  dream 
of  misery  in  which  we  have  continnJed  so 
long?  or  do  I  still  utter  the  extravagant  rav- 


of  a  distempered  brain  I' 


igs  ot  a  diHtempere 

Elinor  was  afraid 

the  particulars  of  the  h 


of  imparting  at  o 


he  bad 


upon  his  fancy,  whicbw_ 

yet  duly  composed :  she  contented  beraeK 
therefore,  with  telling  him,  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  the  humanity  of  a  gentlMnan  and 
lady,  who  chanced  to  pass  that  war  by  acci- 
dent, and  who,  understanding  big  deplorahle 
bad  furnished  him  with  the  conveui- 

i  which  he  now  enjoyed ;  abe  thtm  pie- 
sented  to  him  what  the  doctor  bad  directed 
her  to  administer,  and  admoniriiing  bim  to 

lit  his  head  to  the  |h1Iow,  he  was 
favoured  with  a  breathing  sweat,  AU  bit 
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•deep,  and  in  a  fev  boon  waked  agtin 
ahofatber  cool  uid  UDdiatiubed. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  hii  wife 
explained  tne  drcumatancee  of  that  visit 
which  bad  Tedeemed  him  Irom  the  extremity 
of  wivtchednesa  and  the  jawe  of  death;  upon 
which  he  atuted  up,  and  throwing  himself 
npon  hia  kneea,  enctaimed, — "  All-gracioua 
Fawet  t  this  was  the  work  of  th;  own  boun- 
teous hand  :  the  voice  of  my  Borrow  and 
repeDtance  hath  been  heard.  Thou  hast 
inspired  mv  benefkcton  with  more  than 
UOrtal  goodness  in  my  behalf;  bow  shall  1 
praiBS'  tky  name  1  how  shall  I  requite  their 
mnerosity  !  O,  I  am  bankrupt  to  both  '.  Yet 
Mt  me  not  perish  until  I  shall  have  convinced 
them  of  my  reformation,  and  seen  them 
enjoyins  that  felicity  which  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  auch  consummate  virtue." 

Next  day  in  the  forenoon,  he  wss  visited 
by  the  physician,  whom  he  now  recollected 
to  have  seen  at  ttie  bouse  of  Madam  Clement; 
and  after  having  thanked  that  gentleman  for 
his  humanity  and  care,  he  eameetly  begged 
to  know  by  what  means  Serafina  had  been 
preserved.  Wiien  be  was  satisfied  in  this 
particular,  and  given  to  understand  that 
she  wa&  now  happy  in  the  arms  of  Renatdo, 
— "  Blessed  be  God,"  he  cried,  *■  for  having 
defeated  the  vUlainy  of  bim  who  sought  to 
part  such  lovers.  Dear  Sir,  will  you  add 
one  circumstance  to  your  charity,  and  bear 
to  that  happy  couple,  and  the  noble  Don 
Diego,  the  reapects  and  the  remorse  of  a 
sincere  penitent,  whom  their  compassion 
hath  raised  to  lifb.  I  have  been  such  a  trai- 
tor to  them,  that  my  words  deserve  no  re- 
rrd.  [  will  not  therefore  use  professions. 
dare  not  hope  to  be  admitted  into  their 
presence.  I  am  indeed  ashamed  to  see  the 
light  of  the  sun  :  how  then  could  I  bear  the 
looks  of  that  injured  bmily}  Ah,  no!  let 
me  hide  myself  in  some  obscure  retreat, 
where  I  may  work  out  my  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  and  pray  incessantly  to 
heaven  for  their  prosperity." 

Tbe  physician  promised  to  represent  his 
contrition  to  the  count  and  his  lady,  and  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  their  habitation, 
where  be  repeated  these  expiMsions,  and 
pronounced  nis  patient  out  of  danger :  so 
that  their  thoughts  were  now  eoipl^ed  in 
concerting  a  scheme  Ibr  his  fiiture  subsist- 
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lenaldo  being  still  averse  to  any  personal 
interconrse  with  such  a  wretch,  until  tu 
should  give  some  nudoubled  proo&  of  amend. 
■nent,  and  as  yet  a&aid  of  intrusting  him 
with  any  office  that  required  integrity,  re- 
solved, with  the  approbuion  of  all  present, 
to  settle  bim  in  a  cheap  connly  in  Iba  north 
of  England,  where  he  and  his  wife  could  live 
comfbrtaUy  on  an  aunaitv  of  sixty  pounds, 
until  his  bebarionr  should  ontitle  hint  to  a 
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of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  AAer  tbe  first 
compliments,  tbe  BtniigeT  told  the  Castilian, 
that  he  waited  upon  him  at  the  desire  of  his 
excellency,  who  would  have  come  in  person, 
had  he  not  been  confined  by  the  gout.  Then 
he  put  into  bis  hand  a  letter  fk>m  the  coprt 
of  Madrid,  written  by  a  nobleman  of  Diego's 
.acquaintance,  who  informed  bim,  that  IkiQ 
Manuel  de  MendoKa  having  made  away  with 
himaelf  by  poison,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dis- 
grace of  a  legal  conviction,  his  catholic 
majesty  was  now  convinced  of  Don  Diego's 
icence,  and  granted  him  leave  to  return 
take  possession  of  his  honours  and  es- 
tate. This  infbrmation  was  confirmed  by 
the  secretary,  who  assured  him  that  tbe 
ambassador  had  orders  to  mske  him  ac- 
quainted with  this  fiivourable  decision  of  the 
king.  The  Castilian  having  first  acquitted 
himself  in  the  moat  polite  terms  to  the  se- 
cretary and  the  Jew,  who,  he  said,  had  always 
been  ■  messenger  of  glad  tidings,  communi- 
cated his  happiness  to  the  company ;  and 
this  evening  concluded  the  third  luy  of  their 
rejoicing. 

Next  morning'  Don-  Diego  went  to  visit 
tbe  ambassador,  accompanied  by  Joshua  a«d 
the  secretaiy  ;  while  the  physician  repairing 
to  the  habitation  of  Fathom,  signified,  bv 
Renaldo's  direction,  the  reeoluUoa  which 
had  been  taken  in  his  behalf;  and  the  patient 
no  sooner  heard  his  doom,  than,  Ufting  op 
his  hands,  he  cried, — "  I  am  unworthy  of 
such  tenderness  snd  benevolence :"  while 
Elinor  shed  a  flood  of  tears  in  silence,  nna- 
ble  to  ^ve  utterance  to  her  gratefid  thought ; 
Melvil's  bounty  having  so  far  transcended 
her  most  sanguine  hope. 

The  Spaniard  bavins  paid  I 
his  excellency,  retumea  before 
in  the  sAemoon,  desiring  a  pi 
ence  with  Serafina,  they  retire 
apartment,  and  he  expressed  I 
effect.     "  You    have   contract 
child,  a  habit  of  calling  Mat 
your  mother,  and  doubtless,  by 
tenderness  and  regard,  she  hath  acquired^ 
JDSt  title  to  tbe  appellation :  yet  I  own  I 
would  ftin  strengthen  it  by  a  legal  claim.    I 
no  sooner  retrieved  my  daughter  than  I  gave 
her  away  to  tbe  moat  desiring  youth  that 
ever  sighed  with  love.    I  rejoice  in  the  gift 
which  secured  your  happiness ;  but  I  left 
myself  in  a  solitary  situ^on,  which  even  the 
return  of  my  good  fortune  cannot  render 
easy  and  supportable.    When  I  revisit  tba 
castle  of  Zelos,  every  well-known  object  will 
recal  tbe  memorjr  of  my  Antonia,  ana  I  shall 
want  a  companion  to  fill  her  place,  and  to 
sympathiie  with  me  in  that  sorrow  which 
wiB    be    derived   fhtm   my  remenfaraMe. 
Who  is  there  so  worthy  to  snccwd  jout 
motberin  tiM  afbctioa  of  Dqb  Dii^o.  uahe 
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who  inherits  her  love  for  Senflim,  and  re- 
•embles  her  io  atronglf  in  every  virtue  of 
the  sexl  Similar  attractions  will  produce 
similar  effects.  My  heart  is  already  attached 
.  to  that  good  lady ;  and,  provided  Serafina 
shall  approve  of  my  choice,  I  will  lay  myself 
and  fortune  at  her  feet." 

The  fiiir  countess  replied,  with  an  enchant- 
ing smile,  that,  before  this  declaration,  she 
had  with  pleasure  perceived  the  progfress 
which  Madam  Clement  had  made  in  bis  heart|^ 
and  that  she  did  not  believe  there  was  a  per* 
son  upon  earth  better  qualified  to  repair  the 
loss  he  had  sustained ;  though  she  foresaw 
one  obstacle  to  his  happiness,  which  she 
was  afraid  would  not  be  easily  surmounted.— 
**  You  mean,"  answered  the^CasUlian,  "  the 
difference  of  religion,  which  I  am  resolved  to 
remove  by  adopting  the  protestant  faith; 
though  I  am  fhlly  satisfied  triat  real  goodness 
is  or  no  particular  persuasion,  and  that  sal- 
vation cannot  depend  upon  belief,  over  which 
the  will  has  no  influence.  I  invest  you,  there- 
fore, with  the  chaige  of  declaring  my  passion 
and  proposal,  snd  empower  you  to  satisfy 
her  scruples  with  regaru  to  the  religion  which 
I  now  profess,  and  which  I  shall  not  openly 
relinquish,  until  I  shall  have  secured,  in  this 
country,  effects  sufficient  to  screen  me  iVom 
the  ill  consequences  of  my  king's  displeasure." 

Serafina  undertook  this  office  with  pleasure, 
because  she  had  reason  to  think  his  addresses 
would  not  be  disagreeable  to  Madam  Cle- 
ment ;  and  that  same  night  made  the  count 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  her  commission. 
Nor  was  her  expectation  disappointed :  the 
French  lady,  with  that  frankness  which  is 
peculiar  to  virtue  and  good  breeding,  con- 
fessed that  Don  Diego  was  not  indifferent 
to  her  choice,  and  did  not  hesitate  in  receiv- 
ing him  upon  the  footing  of  a  lover.  As  we 
have  already  dwelt  circumstantially  on  the 
nassion  of  love,  so  as  perhaps  even  to  have 
Sred  our  readers,  we  shall  not  repeat  the 
y  4iak|ue  that  passed,  when  the  Spaniard  was 
InoBged  with  an  opportunity  to  explain  his 
sentiments.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the 
lady's  days  of  coquetry  were  now  over,  and 
that  she  was  too  wise  to  trifle  with  the  time 
which  every  raoment  became  more  and  more 
precious.  It  was  afireed,  then,  that  Don 
Diego  should  settle  his  affiiirs  in  Spain,  and 
return  to  England,  in  order  to  espouse  Ma- 
dam Clement,  with  a  view  to  ^x  his  residence 
in  this  island,  where  Renaldo  likewise  pro- 
posed to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  his  fortune, 
provided  he  could  draw  hither  his  interests 
and  connexions. 

Meanwhile,  haviiir  for  some  days  enjoyed 
his  bliss  with  all  the  fulness  of  rapture,  amidst 
this  small  but  agreeable  society,  he  shifted 
the  scene,  and  conducted  his  dear  partner  to 
a  ready  fbmished  house  in  town,  which, 
together  with  an  occasional  equipage,  his 
firiend  Joshua  had  hired  fbr  the  accommoda- 
tion of  him  and  his  fother-in4aw,  who,  during 


his  stay  in  Ensland,  fiiiled  not  to  culti?ate 
the  mistress  of  his  heart  with  the  most  pooc- 
tual  assiduity.  Hitherto  Serafina  hadbera 
as  a  precious  jewel  locked  up  in  a  casket, 
which  the  owner  alone  has  an  oppoitimity  to 
contemplate :  but  now  the  count,  who  wai 
proud  of  such  a  prize,  resolved  to  let  ber 
shine  forth  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.  With  this  view  he  bespoke  such 
ornaments  as  befitted  her  quality,  apd,  while 
the  mantua-mkkera  were  employ^  in  her 
service,  made  a  tour  among  his  former  ac- 
quaintance, and  discharged  the  obligation! 
under  which  he  lay  to  some  who  had  assisted 
him  in  his  distress.  He  did  not,  howe?er, 
introduce  them  to  his  charming  Senfioa; 
because  not  one  of  them  had  formerly  treated 
her  with  that  delicacy  of  regard  which  be 
thought  her  due ;  and  some  of  them  were 
much  mortified  at  their  neglect,  when  they 
saw  what  a  dazzling  figure  she  made  in  the 
beau  monde. 

She  was  visited  by  the  Spanish  and  im- 
perial ambassa4ors  and  divers  other  foreignen 
of  distinction,  to  whom  Melvil  had  letters 
of  recommendation :  but  her  first  public  ap- 
pearance was  in  a  box  at  the  opera,  accom- 
panied by  Madam  Clement,  the  count,  and 
Don  Diego :  the  entertainment  was  already 
begun,  so  that  her  entrance  had  the  greater 
effoct  upon  the  audience,  whose  attention 
was  soon  detached  from  the  performance, 
and  rivetted  upon  this  amiable  apparition, 
which  seemed  to  be  some  bright  being  of 
another  world  dropped  from  the  clouds  among 
them.  Then  did  tne  spirit  of  curiosity  pby 
its  part.  A  thousand  whispers  circulated; 
as  many  glasses  were  exalted  to  reconnoitre 
this  box  of  foreigners,  for  such  they  con- 
cluded them  to  m  from  their  appearance. 
Every  male  spectator  acknowledged  Serafina 
to  be  the  paragon  of  beauty ;  and  every  female 
confesseu,  that  Melvil  was  the  model  of  a 
fine  gendeman.  The  charms  of  the  young 
countess  did  not  escape  the  eye  and  appro- 
bation of  royalty  itself:  and  when  her  rank 
was  known,  from  the  information  of  the  am- 
bassadors and  other  people  of  condition  who 
were  seen  saluting  ner  at  a  distance,  that 
same  evening  a  thousand  bumpers  were  swal- 
lowed in  honour  of  the  Countess  de  Melvil. 
The  fame  of  her  beauty  was  immediately 
extended  over  this  immense  metropolis,  and 
dififerent  schemes  were  concerted  for  bringing 
her  into  life.  These,  however,  she  reosted 
with  unwearied  obstinacy.  Her  happiness 
centered  in  Renaldo,  and  the  cultivation  of 
a  few  firiends  within  the  shade  of  domestic 
quiet ;  she  did  not  evea  forget  the  concerns 
of  the  wretehed  Fathom  and  his  faithfiil 
Elinor,  who  daily  enjoyed  fiesh  instances  of 
her  humanity  and  care ;  when  his  fever  for- 
sook  him,  he  was  supplied  with  novrishiag 
food  for  the  recovery  of  his  health;  sad  as 
soon  as  he  found  himself  ui  %  eosidition  to 
travel,  he  gave  notice  to  his  benefector,  wiio 
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deaired  JOBhua  to  settle  with  luni  the  inaDner 
in  which  he  wbh  to  receive  his  ^ow&nce,  uid 
to  pay  the  first  half-year's  aalary  per  advance. 

Thia  affair  beine-  adjusled,  aiid  the  place 
of  hii  retreat  signified,  the  Jew  told  Elinor, 
that  she  might  wait  upon  the  countess  before 
their  departure,  and  she  did  not  fiiil  to  make 
'  use  of  this  permission.  -  After  they  had  made 
tlie  necessary  preparations  for  their  journey, 
and  taken  places  iu  the  York  stage-coacb, 
Urs  Fathom,  clothing  herself  iu  decent  ap- 
parel, went  to  the  house  of  Count  Melvil, 
and  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  pre- 
MDce  of  Serafina,  who  receired  her  with  her 
DBUal  complacency,  enriched  her  with  salu- 
tary advice,  comforted  her  with  the  hope  of 
better  things,  provided  her  conduct  ana  that 
of  ber  husband  should  henceforth  be  found 
irreproachable :  and  wishing  her  peace  and 
happiness,  presented  her  with  a  box  of  linen, 
and  tfcnty  guineas  in  a  purse.  Such  ex- 
cessive goodness  overpowered  this  sensible 
young  woman  to  such  a  degree,  that  she 
stootTbefore  her  in  speechless  awe  and  vene- 
ration ;  and  the  countess,  in  order  to  relieve 
her  from  the  confusion  under  which  she  suf- 
fered, quilted  the  room,  leaving  her  to  the 
care  of  her  woman.  It  was  not-loog,  how- 
ever, before  her  gratitude  broke  out  in  loud 
exclamations  and  a  violent  passion  of  tears, 
which  all  her  efforts  could  not,  for  a  good 
while,  overcome.  By  this  time  the  coach 
was  brought  up  to  the  gate  for  the  reception 
ofSerafina,  who  took  an  airing  every  day  at 
the  same  hour;  when  Renaldo,  leading  her 
to  the  vehicle,  beheld  a  man  plainly  dressed 
standing  within  the  court,  with  his  head  and 
body  bent  towards  the  earth,  so  that  his 
countenance  could  not  be  perceived. 

Melvil,  who  supposed  him  to  be  some  un- 
fbttunate  man  come  to  implore  his  charity, 
turned  towards  him,  and  asked  with  a  humane 
accent,  if  he  wanted  to  speak  with  any  per- 
son in  the  house.  To  this  interro^jon  the 
attanger  replied  without  Utling  up  his  head, — 
"  Overwhelmed  as  I  am  with  Count  Melvil'a 
generosity,  together  with  a  conscioasness  of 
my  own  un  worthiness,  it  ill  becomes  avrretch 
like  me  to  importune  him  for  further  favour ; 
jret  I  couldnotbear  the  thotigbt  of  withdraw- 
ing (perhaps  for  ever)  ftom  the  presence  of 
my  benefactor,  without  soliciting  his  per- 
mission to  see  his  lace  in  mercy,  to  acknow- 
ledge my  atrocious  crimes,  to  hear  my  pardon 
confirmed  by  his  voice,  and  that  of  his  ac- 
complished countess,  whom  I  dare  not  even 
»t  a  distance  behold ;  and  to  express  my  fer- 
vent wish  for  their  prosperity." 

Helvil,  whose  heart  was  bat  too  tender, 
could  not  hear  this  address  without  emotion ; 
be  recognixed  tbe  companion  of  his  intkncy 


be  bad  enjoyed  with  Fathom,  whose  voice 
had  always  such  an  effect  upon  his  ear  as  to 
eicita  the  ideas  of  ftiendanip  and  esteem ; 
and  he  was  dietuibed  by  this  unexpected 
meeting,  which  also  discomposed  the  beau- 
teous Serafina.  Renaldo,  having  paused  a 
little, — "  It  is  with  pain,"  said  he,  "  I  recol- 
iect  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  Fathom, 
whose  fiiture  behaviour  will,  I  hope,  erfee 
the  memory  of  his  offences,  and  justify  what 
other  steps  I  may  take  in  his  favour.  ]UeaD< 
while  I  tieartily  forgive  what  is  past ;  and, 
in  token  of  my  sincerity,  present  my  band;" 
which  our  adventurer  oatned  with  his  tears. 
The  countess,  whose  mind  was  in  unison 
with  her  husband,  repeated  her  assurances 
of  pardon  and  protection :  at  which  the  peni- 
tent rejoiced  in  silence,  while  he  raised  his 
head,  and  took  a  parting  view  of  those  charms 
which  had  formerly  enslaved  bis  heart. 

Having  thus  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  duty 

and  ioclination,  he  next  mo  mine  embarked 

the  stage-coach,  with  his  faithfii]  Elinur, 

d  in  six  days  arrived  at  the  place  of  his 

Lreat,    whicD    be    found   extremely    well 

adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  his  mind 

And  fortune  ;  tor  all  his  vice  and  ambition 

now  quite  mortifiad  within  him,  and  his 

whole  attention  engrossed  in  atoning  for  hia 

former  crimes,  by  a  sober  and  penitent  life, 

by  which  alone  he  could  deserve  the.uncom< 

~  on  generositv  of  his  patrons. 

While  he  thus  accommodated  himself  to 
bis  new  system,  Renaldo  received  letters  af 
congratulation  from  his  sister,  who,  with  tbe 
major,  bad  corae  to  Brussels,  iu  ordsr  to  meet 
her  brothar  and  Serafina,  according  to  bis 
proposal.     This   intimation   being   comma- 
nicated  to  Don  Diego,  he  resolvi 
pany  them  to  Flanders,  in  his  w 
Preparations  were  made  for  thei 
the  clergyman  and  physician  we 
with  valuable  marks  or  friendship 
from  the  cauntess,  Renaldo,  and  t 
who  were  convoyed  to  Deal  by 
ment,  to  whom,  at  parting)  Don 
sented  a  diamond  ring,  as  a  pi 
inviolable  love. 

Here  the  travellers  hired  a  vwsel  for  Os- 
tend,  which  they  reached  in  a  few  honra ;  in 
two  days  more  they  arrived  at  Bnissels, 
where  Mrs  Farrol  and  her  husband  were 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  surprising 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  their  sister- 
in-law,  whom  they  caressed  with  e^ual  ten- 
derness and  joy.  In  a  word,  all  parties  were 
~  ~  **  ippy  as  good  fortune  couM  make  thein ; 
!>on  Diego  set  out  fbr  Spain,  after  they 
had  agreed  to  reside  in  tha  Low  Countriet 
till  his  return. 
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